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CHAPTER  I 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AOIUCULTURE 
1760-1889 

Tbm  Thbsi  Orsat  ftuuRnmi^  Guaa,  Gmabk,  Ain>  FMrrr— Tbb  Aos  ow 
OaA88^PBs>AiixBicAH  FARMZKa— PBocissv  AMD  FBomrcn— i:zHAU»> 
Tiox  OF  Soil/— Fakminu  Maohdiibt— Ibbigatioiv— Abtwaii  Wblls— 

KiPAfrrAv  RronTs — Dkouohts — Flootw-  Pe.ts — CuMATm  a  so  Soils 
— Tk-mi  kkatukk  and  Kaisvalls — CoMnoiriiATXONS  AS  AjnrxcTiKa  Aqbi- 

CULTURE. 

After  the  close  of  the  pastoral  period,  the  three 
great  products  of  California  WLrc  successively  gold, 
grain,  and  fruit.  Grass,  gold,  and  grain  have  each 
had  their  day,  and  the  epoch  of  fruit  and  the  vine 
is  upon  us.  These  dominant  devolopments  had  each 
their  collateral  industries.  Thus  the  grazing  period, 
whieli  flourished  during  the  pastoral  times  prior  to 
the  gold  discoveries,  was  attended  by  the  hide  and 
tallow  trade,  which  for  three  quarters  of  a  century 
constituted  the  basis  of  inland  and  coast  commerce. 
Digging  for  gold  developed  a  new  commerce  and  a 
new  community,  while  with  grain-growing  and  fruit- 
raising  came  social  refinement  and  the  higher  culture. 

The  stock-raising  pursuit  of  the  Hispano-Califor- 
nians  was  attended  a  little  planting,  only  enough 
for  food  to  sustain  the  mhabitants.  Horses  and  catfle, 
lefb  to  roam  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  must  look  to 
nature  for  their  sustenance.  The  grass,  brought  for- 
ward by  the  rains  of  winter,  was  cured  by  the  suns  of 
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summer;  shelter  for  beasts  was  little  thought  of,  bams 
almost  unknown.  Horses  for  riding  were  biokeii  by 
quick  and  violent  methods ;  few  were  used  for  drauglit. 
Little  or  no  care  was  taken  to  improve  the  breed, 
which  rather  deteriorated.  Ploughs  were  often  nothing 
more  than  crooked  sticks;  thrashing  was  performed  by 
the  feet  of  mares;  wagons  consisted  of  rude  frames 
upon  wheels  made  from  pieces  of  board. 

Enterprise  was  mostly  confined  to  the  slowly  inflow- 
ing foreign  element  Sutter  had  in  1840  opened 
ei^nsive  plantations,  and  drilled  Indians  to  cultivate 
them.  Before  this  example  Anglo-Saxon  occupation 
spread  soutiiward,  and  to  the  north,  establishing  stock- 
farms  and  orchards  between  the  Stanislaus  and  Rus- 
sian rivers.  Gold  roused  the  country  from  its  leth- 
argy, and  engendered  new  aini)iti()ns.  As  surface 
mining  became  less  remunerative,  dii^^gers  hegan  to 
swell  the  agricultural  ranks,  first  as  raisers  of  potatoes 
and  other  vegetal)les,  almost  indispensable  to  liealth 
among  miners  confined  to  a  salt-meat  diet.  Cereals 
followed,  first  barlev  as  the  li.irdier  irrain  for  the  drv 
and  sandy  soil,  and  in  demand  lor  the  large  animal 
tratHc;  then  others,  and  by  1854  the  state  was  practi- 
cally self-supporting.  Then  came  the  revelation  that 
the  large  interior  valleys,  condemned  as  arid,  were  well 
adapted  for  wheat,  and  soon  afterward  began  their 
cultivation,  until  the  region  took  rank  among  the 
leading  wheat-fields  of  the  world.  Speculation  en- 
tered into  the  pursuit,  which  feature  was  rather 
stimulated  than  checked  by  the  uncertain  rainfall 
which  frequently  caused  a  failure  of  crops,  leaving  to 
die  the  herds  now  becoming  somewhat  dependent 
u^n  them  in  default  of  large  portions  of  their  other- 
wise occupied  grazing-grounds.  The  drought  of 
1862-4  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  aspirations  of  cattle- 
men, sweeping  away  the  pastoral  importance  of  entire 
counties  in  the  south,  comp»dling  tillage  and  the  sub- 
division of  ranges.  Thus  stock-raising  was  reduced 
to  a  subordinate  adjunct  of  the  farm,  with  greater 
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attention  given  to  sheep,  the  no-fence  laws  which  fol- 
lowed aloiost  puttinp:  an  end  to  the  business. 

The  possibilities  of  orchards  and  vineyards  bad  been 
early  uiideretooci,  but  the  inferior  quality  of  the  mis- 
aion  fruit,  especially  the  grape,  offered  but  little  em- 
ployment, until  in  later  years  the  gradual  introduction 
of  foreign  varieties  paved  the  way  for  flourishing  vine- 
yards and  oraDge  groves.  The  attendant  formation  of 
small  holdings  proved  a  gratify in<r  feature,  aa  best 
adapted  to  the  general  prosperity  and  the  elevation 
of  agricultural  labor,  causing  a  superior  class  to  en- 
gage in  such  pursuits. 

Tlie  high  prices  and  the  ready  acquisition  of  wealth 
gave  the  speculative  spirit  a  bent  for  operations  on  a 
grand  scale  on  I'arni.s  of  vast  acreage,  no  k'ss  than  for 
superficial  methods,  with  gang-ploughs  for  scratc-hing 
rather  than  turning  the  surt'aee,  and  with  frequent 
rt-course  to  the  ready  yet  exiiausting  volunteer  crop. 
To  tlie  predilection  of  Californians  to  experiment  and 
change  is  due  such  results  as  the  low  pruning  and 
other  improvements  in  vineyards  and  orchards,  the 
evolution  of  superior  breeds  in  stock,  the  promising 
silk  and  cotton  culture/  and  the  numerous  labor-sav- 
*  iog  implements,  as  multiform  gang- {>lougba  and  com- 
bined header  and  thrasher,  which  are  here  more 
widely  perfected  and  adopted  than  elsewhere.  Few 
eoantries  pooaoss  so  varied  a  cultivation,  or  a  farm- 
ing community  of  higher  general  intelligence  and 
enterprise. 

This  development  has  been  wrought  in  the  face  of 
obstacles,  notably  the  dryness  of  soil  and  season,  with 
periodical  db>ughts.* 

'  All  coantriefl  were  reqaired  to  contribute  their  ({nota  to  tho  rising  com- 
monwealth. From  France  and  Japan  were  obtained  the  Htlk-worni,  from 
Eoglaad  snd  Kentacky  hornt  And  cows  of  aupcrior  breed,  from  Asia  minor 
the  Anc;ora  Roat,  from  Mexico  cotton  and  a  host  of  other  plants,  and  vines 
from  half  a  doxen  regions.  The  method  of  making  aparkliuu  wuies  and 
I  mn  iy  were  ttodied  at  Epemay  and  CoguCt  raisin-drying  at  Malafp^  eta 
Jkvery  ltft.*nn  and  experiment  was  noted — every  achievement  of  science. 

'The  north  wind  ia  withering,  producing  a  nuifucating,  alkaline  dust. 
yioA  eften  affects  the  eyM  ud  air  paaaages.  Flies  and  mooqnitoes  abound 
hmmm^nU,  inothen  grooiidHiqiunda and  rabbits;  yet  on  tbe  whole  thces 
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THE  DEV£L0P2ffiBNT  OF  AOBICULTUBE. 
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The  preeminence  of  stock-raising  in  early  days  laid 
upon  farmers  the  hurden  of  maintaining  fences;  but 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  increased,  their  interests 
acquired  grcatei-  weiglit.  It  was  shown  that  a  free 
range  for  cattle  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  great 
valleys,  where  timber  was  scarce.  The  discovery  of 
the  value  of  the  San  Joaquin  plain  for  wheat-raising 
^ave  emphasis  to  this  view.  After  a  long  delav,  the 
legislature  allowed  a  test  to  be  made  in  a  small  dis- 
trict, and  with  the  decline  of  cattle-raidng  subsequent 
to  the  drought  of  1862-4,  less  difficulty  was  encoun- 
tered in  extending  the  area,  until  nearly  the  entire 
agricultural  portion  of  the  state  enjoyed  the  benefit.* 

ttfflictiaiui  are  of  a  niM  ntttan.  Ck>od  wmter  is  not  general  But  \vli<1<  the 
'Irynets  is  forbidding  in  some  respects,  and  at  times  drlaya  ploii;  lung,  yet 
it  also  checks  weeds  and  is  a  great  boon  in  harvest-time,  permittini^  croiis  to 
be  reaped  in  economic  and  convenient  security.  Traffic  monopoly  has  been 
inveighed  ;i;;;iinst,  hut  tlie  *  vil  i-i  not  wor.<e  tliati  in  many  otlier  states.  More 
forniidablo  la  land  mimoj-'ily,  in  taxing  enterprise  and  retarding  imira.^ration, 
bat  the  remedy  lies  with  the  people.  Agiiiwttbeae  drawbacks  stands  an  over- 
whelming  array  of  advantages  which  iui^pire  the  most  flowing  pridf  un  l  lioi»e. 
California  occupies  one  of  the  moHt  favored  KMkes  on  tiiu  gloltL'.  and  t-ninpared 
with  the  lister  status  of  the  union  it  is  a  ■ummer-land.  So  attests  the  ever- 
increasing  influx  of  tourists,  who  sock  here  a  j>rrii>d  of  rest  and  enjoy tixMit ;  uf 
invalids  in  quest  of  health  and  winter  homes;  ot  immigrants  drawn  liy  the  ux- 

f tending  fame  of  vineyards  and  orange  groves,  by  the  pc-reamal  spring  and 
inlniy  air  of  the  coa'«t  n  gion,  with  evcr-blooniin^  batdis  bcticath  an  Italian  skv. 
Moreover,  the  land  lies  mostly  prepared  for  immediate  tillage,  with  no  heavy 
sod,  or  shnib^  or  stone  to  obstruct  tne  fanner,  but  with  light  soil  and  clear  sur- 
face which  j»ermit  gaiitr  iilnughs  to  cnvor  arfa<<  muoh  l'irp<^r  than  <  U'  \\  lioro,  and 
atone  tliird  the  cost.    Tnerc  arenoctdd  winter:!  to  bury  the  ground  lur months; 
little  frost,  and  rarely  hail  or  levelliag  rain  storms.    Nature  grants  extra  time 
for  unfoMment,  as  shown  in  the  perpetual  green,  in  the  faster  growth  of  tret^s 
and  of  animaLi,  both  of  wliich  acquire  maturity  at  almost  halt  the  ago  as- 
signed in  the  eaj^teni  states,  for  with  these  the  comparison  is  fittest.  And 
not  only  can  the  harvesting  of  grain  and  fruit  bo  left  to  tlir  oouvcnionre  of 
the  fanner,  but  grain  may  be  cut,  thrashed,  and  sacked  iu  one  o^H.Tulioa, 
ready  for  shipment^  and  many  fruits  may  be  dried  in  the  sun  for  preservation. 
The  no-fence  law  confers  an  economic  luKm  on  tillers,  vitliont  real  detri- 
ment to  the  Btt>ck-raiser,  and  farming  has  risen  to  supreme  cousideratiuu,  as 
the  leading  industry  of  the  state,  to  tiie  restriction  ef  formerly  preeminent 
mining  rights.    Tlius  safeguards  and  natural  advantages  lighten  toil  and  ex- 
pense. sup|)ly  more  wants  and  luxuries,  and  permit  the  formation  of  the 
nost  oeantiral  and  comfortable  of  homes  and  ofprospcrona  fruit-growing  col« 
>nies.    See  chapter  on  birth  of  towns,  vol.  vi.    Colonies  were  formed  iu  all 
wta  of  the  state,  but  flourished  best  on  the  irrigated  tracts  of  the  soutli, 
inhere  the  common  interests  centre  in  a  canal;  which  makes  eedi  small  hold- 
ng  all-siifiieient  f<>r  a  family,  yi  t  ini]iel.s  them  to  unite  for  harreeting  and 
other  operations,  as  wine-pressing,  drying,  and  cannin^r. 

*The  Cenntgof  1880  puces  the  eoet  of  constmcting  and  repairing  fences 
in  1S7*>  at  ^1',  120,000,  the  farm  acreago  being  Ifi.fiOO.CKK),  while  for  the  entire 
onion  it  stood  at  $77,800,000  for  an  acreage  of  53(>yOOO,OUO.    Considering  the 
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The  number  of  iamis  in  1880  was  placed  at  36,000, 
a  doubling  within  20  years,^  and  the  average  size  at 
462  acres.*  In  1889  the  number  was  estimated  at 
55,000,  with  a  slip^htly  larger  averai^e.  The  monop- 
olization of  so  much  of  the  best  land  is  due  par- 
tially to  the  old  land  laws  of  Mexico,  and  also  to  the 
acquisition  of  lar^c  valley  tracts  by  Americans  before 
their  agricultural  value  had  become  fully  known.*  The 

■mall  valuo  <tf  tho  live-stock,  as  compared  with  farms,  the  latter  liave  tlie 
•tren u'th  «in  their  side.  Timber  fences  coat  aa  high  aa  ^tiOOper  mile.  The  harlicil 
wire  t.  acL-,  howsoever  barl)arous,  has  by  its  comparative  cheapness  largely 
sapjiLantctl  the  superior  boartl  structure;  but  in  the  rctlwooU  dhstricts,  the 
worui  aud  post  aud  rail  fences  naturally  sustain  theuuielves  better.  In  the 
watii  tho  octoB  WM  in  yogm  at  the  nnseioni,  bot  viUow  hedgM  were  fre- 
qiMQty  grown. 

'^lix  give4  one  farm  to  every  24  persons,  while  the  average  for  the  U.  >S. 
it  ana  for  every  dozen.  But  here  must  l>e  considered  the  position  of  Cal.  as 
a  mining  state,  with  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  industries,  and  the 
prevalence  of  speculative  farming,  as  indicated  by  the  great  size  of  the  farms 
a:i<i  the  large  improved  aenage  in  each,  whidi  require  the  service  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  population.  Tho  increase  of  farms  from  18,700  in 
IbGO  to  23,700  in  1S70  and  over  35,900  in  1880,  with  an  acreage  of  8, 700, (XX), 
11,400^000,  and  1(1,000,000,  respectively,  fully  corn,'Hi)()nds  to  the  growth  of 
population,  from  3^)0, (XHJ  to  r)ri(),(K)0  and  S(j.'),Ol)0,  for  here  nin^t  he  con.si.U-n-d 
tile  relatively  greater  iniujjgratiou  of  females  in  late  years  and  the  cxpautjiou 
of  families,  wliich  form  nentral  factors. 

^  For  size  of  farms  California  exceeils  every  other  state,  and  it  is  a  peculiar- 
ity favorxil  by  her  speculative  sjiirit,  which  delights  in  operations  on  a  large 
scale,  by  t)ie  rapid  acuuisition  of  wealth  through  mining  and  other  chance 
effort*.  an<l  by  the  sf>il  and  climate,  which  favor  vast  fanning  enterprises. 
Nor  ii  It  a  mere  hoMiiig  of  farm,  for  tlio  percentage  of  unimproved  laud  in 
tliese  tracts  is  only  SSi.^  while  the  average  for  tlie  IJ.  S.  is  46.9. 

'T'f  the  Mexican  ranges  lar^ro  lot^  were  m-M  at  a  few  ditnes  per  aen*. 
Uniii-r  tho  state  law  of  March  8,  ISGS,  which  .set  aaule  many  sale  rent  fictions, 
possessory  rights  permittetl  tho  temporary  enclosure  of  tracts,  to  the  preju- 
«lioe  of  preemptors.  Under  Indian  asul  eastern  agricult««ral  colli  i^e  scrip 
largo  areaji  were  bought  up,  one  person  o])taiiiiiig  over  3(X),CX)0  acres.  Tlie 
railways  held  IkicIc  large  lots  for  higher  priees.  The  office  of  U.  S.  sur.-i'eu. 
for  Cal.  was  created  l>y  act  of  Mareh  3,  IfS.")!,  and  S.  1).  King  of  the  land  ile|»t 
at  Washington  became  the  first  uicuinl>cnc,  arrivin,'  hereon  Apr.  19,  iSol. 
He  took  jKJssessiou  of  the  archives  tlicn  held  by  the  inilit  iry  ;^o\  t .  J.  C.  Hays 
sncceeileil  him  in  18.'.'^,  and  was  followe«l  in  Sept.  18."i7  Ity  J.  MandcvjllL-. 
Meanwhile  extra  work  had  devolved  upon  the  ofiice  at  the  conclusion  of  tho 
laU^rs  of  the  land  comnu.-isiou.  E.  F.  liealo,  later  nuni.ster  to  Austria,  held 
oflice  1**  )I  — 1.  I..  Upstou,  long  eilitor  of  tho  Unl'iii,  lH)i4  8.  Tho  otiiee  is  in 
a  me,i.,urc  under  control  of  the  .state.  Mount  Diablo  forrns  the  l»a^o  point  for 
surveys.  Prol  Da viilson  criticises  the  system.  Citli/ornidu,  i.  (>{}  :\.  J{.  ports 
of  work  done  are  given  in  (J.  S.  Ct»\  Dor.,  Cong.  32,  .Scsm.  1,  II.  Ex.  Doc.  2, 
iL  pt.  ii.  i^W,  4(i-U,  for  1851;  Id.,  Se.sH.  2,  Doc.  14,  lii.  1-11,  for  1S:j2;  Lnml 
Ojf.  L'rjtf-i,  y^nMui;  in  the  preceding  act  ajid  in  separate  form,  with  references 
in  CaL  Jour.  Srn.,  1S."2  ot  seij  ;  and  /-/.,  /!.<«.*.,  ap.  ajinually;  U.  S.  Co  i^f.  Sirr- 
rry.  Of  the  101,tXX),0<K)  of  land  m  157,800  sq.  miles  in  Cal.,  over  52,00v),UOa 
hail  licen  surveyed  by  the  be^inninge£  tiiis  decade.  By  March  1837  over 
77,000  miles  of  survey  landi  h.ul  been  nicasnred.  Land  ntfice.n  were  reoonj- 
mended  by  tho  executive  in  1851-2.  U.  6.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  32,  buss.  1,  ii. 
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evil  is  becoming  more  noticeable  of  late  yearSy  as  the 
increased  demand  for  small  settlements  reveals  that 
little  land  of  value  is  left  in  government  hands,  and  as 
the  riparian  question  points  out  that  numerous  holders 
of  both  small  and  large  sections  have  so  selected  their 
ground  as  to  control  still  laiger  areas.'  But  the  abuse 
is  gradually  lessening,  under  the  new  horticultural  era 
which  demands  tor  its  best  development  the  tenure  of 
small  sections.^ 

The  comparatively  high  value  of  farms  here  is  siis- 
t.iined  l)y  tlu;  favorable  climate  and  conditions,  the 
usually  unobstructed  ground,  ready  for  immediate 
cultivation,  and  the  immcnst?  possibilities  of  the  soil.* 

Kx.  Doc.  2,  p.  1.');  /</.,  Scs^.  'J.  Dor.  1.  i.  pt.  i.  7(5;  an.l  hy  aot  c.f  March  3,  1853, 
three  were  establushetl  at  13euici;i,  M.iry.sville,  ami  L«w  Angeles;  iu  1858  thrv-e 
more  were  added,  at  Humboldt,  Stockton,  and  Visalia;  and  sabaequently  half 
a  dozen  more,  three  of  them  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  8ojne  were  consoli- 
d'lted.  Id.,  Cong.  3^i,  Sess.  1,  Doc.  1,  i.  pt.  i.  78-9,  etc.;  Dunlop'«  Lfura, 
1788-91;  Van  Buren's  Remarka,  1852,  1-8;  DowjUlh  Spttrf,,  Jxuw  2«>-8,  1830; 
(Ul.  Polit.  (\yl<;  486;  U.  S.  Oor.  Por.,  Coog.  47,  Sen.  2,  H.  Ex.  I>oc.  45,  pp. 
1019  ct  seq.;  VaL  Jour.  A-i-'f.,  p:i.ssnn. 

'To  the  virtual  exclusion  of  settlers.  The  pooaeaMT  of  a  amall  spring 
may  command  s'  l^tions  of  l.ind  dependent  upon  this  sntjrce. 

"  i  he  coii-seaueut  nse  of  land  values  also  prumotua  aulxlivision,  by  tempt- 
ing the  large  noldan  to  sell,  by  pressing  them  with  heavier  taxes,  and  I>y 
reihicing  th'-jr  percentile  of  giiii,  particularly  when  coinparetl  with  thf  mopo 
tiiorough  muthoiU  of  the  small  cultivator,  sustained  by  the  reserve  turcc  of 
the  family.  So  for  nearly  two  thirrls  of  the  farms  range  between  100  and 
500  acres,  with  over  2,5(K)  exceeding  l.fKK) acres:  but  during  the  last  few  }  ears 
the  sale  of  20-acre  lots  for  viuiculture  has  become  a  marked  feature  among 
land-holders  in  the  southern  ooontiea.  Only  one  fifth  of  the  total  number  <ff 
farms  are  leased  to  tvnruit:^. 

*0f  a  total  acreage  iu  farms  of  10,000,000,  there  was  unimproved  about  one 
third,  or  5,920,000  aeres,  of  which  only  1,670,000  was  in  woodland.  Of  the 
i;iiprove<l,  0,(jO0,(XK)  were  tilled,  iucluiling  fallow  and  grassy  iu  r«itAtion,-.anil 
4,(KiO,000  iiiperntaaeut  pastures,  orchards, and  vineyards.  Of  tlie  U.  iS.  farm 
acreage,  636,000,000,  over  251,000,000  acres  were  unimproved,  mostly  in 
timber,  and  22^.000,000  tilled.  Tli.  ir  v  iln  '  was  place.l  at  $I0,2;X),0(K).00O, 
iiicludiug  buildings,  equivalent  to  about  ;^20  per  acre.  In  Cal.  tlie  value  waa 
t202,000,000,  equlv^^ent  to  $16,  which  mast  l>e  oonsidered  high  for  so  new  a 
country.  In  Arkansa-s  the  valuation  i.^  oidy  SO,  and  iu  old  si  ttlnl  Alabama, 
little  over  $4.  The  cost  of  constructing  anil  repairing  fences  w;us  placed  for 
1879  at  $2,100,000.  Arkansas,  with  nearly  the  same  acreage  and  jiopulation, 
8p<'nt  oidy  SI ..'S  ), 000.  From  tli>-  other  two  thirils  were  ubtaiue  I  iiroducta 
value«l  at  $59,700,000,  or  ;>ii9  for  every  inhabitant,  or  about  $750  for  every 
one  of  79,000  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  although  the  improved  acre 
yielded  little  more  than  ^5.50,  while  the  average  acre  in  tl>o  unum  brought 
nearly  $8,  yielding,  however,  only  to  the  iuhabitaut,  or  about  $300  to 
each  farm  worker.  In  1870  the  census  returned  for  California  $49,900,000 
from  6,200,0(X)  acres,  aud  the  average  for  the  U.  S.  was  al^o  1  . 1  .tiv » 1  v  higher. 
The  value  of  the  11,400,000  farm  acres  was  then  $U1,(HK).(KK>  in  Val.  ;  for 
1860,  8,700,000  acres  stood  at  only  $18,700,000;  and  for  1850,  3,900,000, 
nearly  all  unimproved,  at  $3,870iO0O.  Tha  value  of  live^atock  figured  for 
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Great  extravagance  has  been  displayed  in  by  raisers 
of  grain  in  exhausting  the  soil  without  due  attention 
to  rest,  rotation,  and  fertilization."  As  a  rule,  the 
rains  of  November  soften  the  summer-baked  earth  suf- 

ficieutly  for  ploughing.  Favored  by  the  lightness  of 
the  soil  and  the  absence  of  sod,  stones,  and  bushes,  the 
operation  is  mostly  performed  by  gaiig-})l()U<^hs,  cut- 
ting from  four  to  eight  inches  deep,"  and  plougliing 
from  four  to  cigJit  or  even  more  acres  daily,  so  tliat 
the  cost  is  reduced  sometiuicii  low  as  forty  cents 
per  acre." 

1850.  IStiO,  1870.  and  1880  at  $3,350,000,  $35,000,000,  $38,000,000.  and 
$35,500,000,  respectively;  and  farming  uuplementa  at  $103,00<J,  ^^2,500.000, 
$5,300,000,  and  $8,450,000,  or  about  80  cents  per  impro\ « <  1  ai  ro.  while  the 
average  for  the  U.  S.  waa  nearly  twice  aa  much;  but  then  Cai.  i«  a  new  conn- 
try,  with  ingeuioua  ideas  of  economy. 

^*  There  are,  however,  numerous  instances  of  land  being  cultivated  vear 
after  year,  especially  for  the  leu  exhausting  barley,  with  only  a  little  falling 
off  from  the  original  productiveness.  The  only  manure  applied  in  these  cases 
WM  from  the  burning  of  stabble  or  what  was  dropped  by  stwk.  Some  divided 
their  land  into  three  parcels;  one  being  ploughed  to  lie  fallow;  another,  the 
last  fallow,  being  simply  sown  and  harrowed;  the  third  was  ploughed  and 
sown.    Some  permitted  volunteer  crops  every  other  year. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  two  to  five  or  even  ten  ploughs  were 
used  in  a  ^ng,  each  making  a  furrow  8  or  10  inches  wide  and  4  or  5  deep. 
A  gs^urr  of  o  ploughs  will  tum  up  6  acres  in  a  day. 

"  While  on  small  farms  with  heavy  soil,  the  acre  may  coat  $2  or  $3.  In 
the  prevailing  hast«  deep  ploughing  has  been  widely  neglected.  Fanners 
also  overlook  the  capillary  pt>vvL'r  induced  by  ploiigliiug,  for  drawing  moisture 
to  the  plant  aud  attracting  solar  heat.  Some  attach  a  sower  and  harrow  to 
the  plough  and  complete  the  entire  work  at  once;  otherwise  broadcast  sowing 
it  preferred  as  the  cneape.st  ami  speediest,  and  tlio  task  may  be  delayed  for 
weeks  after  ploughing.  A  broadcast  sower  with  2  men  covers  100  acres  a  day. 
giving  work  for  7  harrows  of  100  teeth  each.  Steam  ploughs  have  been  com- 
mencled  as  well  adapted  to  level  fields,  with  stationary  or  uoomotive  t  n^nnes* 
but  experience  does  not  favor  them.  Hewlett  gives  an  account  of  the  de- 
mand lor  tlK-ni  in  his  Si^U.,  MS.,  as  do  Nash  &  Co.  in  their  Jkttt^  M.S.;  ('>il. 
Fnrmcr,  March  11,  180'J,  describes  the  trial  of  steam  ploughs;  S.  F.  Built  (in, 
March  13,  18GH;  Feb.  8,  ISry.);  Nov.  22,  18(3(5;  Sn^-.  Union,  Nov.  12,  IST.'i;  S. 
Joaq.  Co.  liisl.,  71-2,  ou  implement  inaimf.  and  inventions  at  Stuckt<jn,  and 
in  rob  Co.  NitLt  44;  AUa  CaL,  Oct.  8,  1857,  Aug.  13,  1858.  The  rarity  of 
rains  during  the  summer  and  autumn  leave  hancstcrs  undisttirln  d.  drain 
and  niiny  r»x>t  an«l  fruit  crops  may  be  left  untouched  for  weeks  after  matu- 
rity, for  the  latter  continue  to  thrive,  and  grain  capnules  retain  tenaciously 
the  kernel  until  moistened  by  rain  or  ojwneil  l»y  the  thra-slier.  Tliis  gives 
the  farmer  ample  time  for  reapiiiL',  and  he  may  safely  leave  the  uraiu  loose 
or  in  j»hcave.%  without  stacking,  till  prepared  to  thrash  it.  Usually  it  is  col- 
lect«^d  in  piles,  from  which  tlie  thrasher  is  fetl  unless  the  cutting  is  performed 
by  the  favont-e  header,  whieli,  sweeping  over  from  20  to  GO  acre.-i  a  day, 
delivers  tlie  grain  to  the  wagon  attending,  Mhence  it  is  drawn  up  and 
pitchc'l  into  the  thrasher.  Latt<  rly  a  coniliiiud  header  and  thra.sher  has 
been  uitroducdl.  which  delivers  tin-  gram  m  ^acki*  along  it:*  i>atli  rea'ly  to  be 
hauled  to  the  granary.  Thus  can  Ixd  saved  the  expense  of  l»ini]in^%  stacking, 
and  stocing,  tether  with  much  other  ooetly  labor  required  elsewhere.  The 
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The  peculiar  and  scanty  distribution  of  rain  in  Cal- 
ifornia renders  irrigation  desirable  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  soil,  and  indispensable  for  some  sections/* 
Besides  assured  and  augmented  crops,  with  irrigation 
is  combined  several  additional  benefits :  in  fertilizing 
and  renovating  the  soil;"  in  destroving,  hy  flooding, 
numerous  pests,  such  as  squirrels,  gophers,  and 
phylloxera;  in  enabling  the  farmer  to  select  his  own 
time  for  planting,  thus  economizing  time  and  oi>[)()r- 
tunitv,  and  assisting  him  to  obtam  several  crops  in 
one  season . "  Several  advantages  combine  to  raise  the 
value  of  irrigated  lands  many  told;  the  chief  objection 
lies  in  tlic  sanitary  aspect,  but  this  is  slight,  and  so 
far  applies  only  to  certain  conditions.^* 

X(t\vliere,  perhaps,  are  the  benefits  of  irrii^ation 
more  ap{)reciated  than  in  southern  California,  where 
many  tracts,  before  considered  almost  worthless,  have 
been  transformed  into  the  most  productive  lands  in  tl  e 
state.  On  some  of  them  towns  have  been  built,  ;is  in 
the  case  of  Pomona,  a  portion  of  whose  site  was  pur- 
chased in  1882  by  Moses  L.  Wicks,"  one  of  the  most 

niii  liincry  in  use  here  is  on  a  larger  srale  than  in  the  cast,  nnil  several  Cal. 
invLiitiona  have  helped  reduce  the  coat  of  har\'e«tiug  k«huc  r»0  per  cent. 
Descriptions  under  nianufactarea,  voL  vL,  and  in  JfottNl.  Dem.t  June  1, 1878; 
Mod^-sto  yr,r^,  Juno  21),  .Inly  6,  1877.  etc. 

*'Thc  rainfall,  excessive  in  the  north,  decreases  going  soutliwanl,  remler- 
ing  cultivation  more  and  more  insecure.  The  foothdlsborderint;  the  vallejra 
are  favored  with  the  condensation  of  moisture  hy  tin-  ranges,  and  th'*  coast 
feels  the  vapors  from  the  ocean.  The  melting  esuows  in  March  and  April 
form  the  reserve  supply  of  water  on  which  irri^atioa  mainly  dcpen  ds.  I  rri- 
gation  i^s  iM  rmning  more  important  a'<  population  increases,  and  with  it  the 
aesiro  to  obtain  the  greatest  return-*  from  the  soil.  Hence,  also,  the  growing 
necessity  for  occap3ring  the  plains  of  the  south,  whose  arid  a<i>ect  po^^sessee 
the  compoiisating  a^lvantaj^es  of  a  soil  and  climate  uti-i!iri>a.ssc>l.  ini  lcr  irri^^a- 
tion,  for  proiluctiveness  ancl  for  choice  ami  varied  culture,  'i  ncir  treeless 
expanse,  devoid  of  sod,  lies  ready,  moreover,  for  immediate  cultivation. 

'*  Dissolving,  as  it  does,  theelemcnts  ri'<)uired  for  opl' mic  lif".  Ntimerous 
instances  can  be  given  of  Helds  yielding  well  for  decades  wiiliout  other  ma- 
nure. The  value  of  the  Nile  overflows  is  generally  understood.  The  saving; 
ia  manure  is  in  olFtiet  to  the  cost  of  irrig;itii>n. 

in  tiu:  .'-••uihern  ])art  of  San  Juiiuuin  valley  o  cuts  of  alfalfa  arc  not 
nncomnum.    Egyptian  corn  and  millet  have  yielded  three  crops. 

Partly  because  the  ctilturcs  in  vopuo  retpiirc  onl  v  nic  li  i  itc  irrigation, 
and  l>ccause  the  climate  hai  features  njodifying  the  iuliui  iuc  oi  malaria,  it 
is  Muppo  <-d  that  rice-tields  Would  be  less  healftay. 

Mr  W  icks  was  bom  at  Al>erdc<  n,  Monroe  county.  Mis-  i^sjppi,  on  the 
22d  of  April  1H.")'J.  His  father,  Mosci  J.  Wicks,  a  native  of  Savanna,  was 
a  prominent  hanker  and  railroad  man  of  Memphis,  Tennessee.   The  elder 
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enWrprising  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Los  Aiii^o- 
les county.  On  this  property  water  was  olfiained  l)y 
sinking  more  tliiin  a  seore  of  artesian  \\<  lis  and  1>\'' 
convey iii'j;  to  it  in  pipes  the  waters  of  San  Antonio 
canon,  \vherel>v'  an  almost  desert  reuiuii  has  been 
converted  into  a  thriving  settleint  nt. 

Irriiratiou  was  intnxiueed  durin<j:  tlie  first  deeade  of 
Spanish  oerapatioii/"  i>ut  pro-pressed  in  a  .sh)W,  d''sul- 
tory  manner,  at  least  nortli  of  Los  Aii'Lijelcs,  although 
aided  in  the  gold  region  1>\'  mining  ditches.  In  the 
seventies,  however,  with  tiie  extension  of  settloments 
in  San  Joaquin  •valley,  capitalists  turned  tlieir  atten- 
tion to  it;  and  in  1871  was  be<4un  thelai^est  canal  in 
the  state,  the  San  Joaquin  and  King  river/*  carried 

Wickflvai  thetiratone  who  coatributed  to  the  support  of  the  confederate 
profinoual  government  at  Montgomery,  and  by  htm  was  taken  its  firdt  ijsuo 
oCbonds.  Kutcring  the  confederate  service,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
fnr&'uhing  more  than  a  hundred  horses  at  his  ovm  expense,  and  purchasing  a 
supply  of  arms  in  the  northern  states.  His  son  completed  his  ediu-atinn  at 
the  Umveraity  ol  Virginia,  where  h  ■  condensed  intoa  niuixlc  year  the  ntudies 
of  t'.«;  twf>  years'  law  course.  In  1  S7.')  he  married  Miss  Kliza!>eth  Litth-juhn 
of  Metuplu.-*  and  act  forth  for  his  bridal  trip  to  Los  .Angcle.H,  C.il.,  9<m»u  after- 
ward opening  a  law  office  at  Anaheim,  li*  ri*  lie  ii.i<l  tli<'  mi.^fortune  to  hise 
his  win,  a  nuM<^t  ainiable  and  accotnidisheil  lady,  her  death  occurring  f»iur 
OMNiths  after  the  1>irth  of  her  only  sou.  After  Konie  t^o  years  ol  Kucce^jful 
pracfeioe  at  Anaheim  and  latwat  LosAngele  ht-  found  that  his  real  citate 
tran^'i'  tit'TM  and  bin  varioUf»  enterprises  demanded  all  hiH  attention.  No  man 
has  done  more  tow  ard  developing  the  resources  of  thin  portion  of  the  state. 
In  addition  to  the  investment  above  related  he  purchased  the  Dryfna  tract, 
fonriirii;  a  portion  of  the  Srrn  R  ifacl  raucho,  toircthcr  witli  a  lariije  tract  in 
i>aa  Ijcrnardino  county,  and  the  Dai  ton  portion  of  the  San  Jo.se  ranch, 
improving  and  anbdividinip  them  ao  that  many  of  the  purchasers  made  from 
200  to  3(H)  pr-r  cent  on  their  outliy.  Un<h  r  his  nmirignni'iit  the  prop.-rty  of 
the  Temeciila  L»;4nd  and  Water  company  wa^  develops. I  and  iucrea.ieil  l.irgely 
in  value.  He  wan  one  of  thone  whoorgani/ed  the  tSavm^^i  Fund  and  BniUiing 
association,  t!ie  Los  .\ngelci  and  S mta  Mo  i  i  :i  r  iiinn,!,  the  Aljstract  and 
Title  Insurance  company,  the  C'abfiiruia  bank  and  oUicr.i  of  the  leading  cor- 
porations in  aonthem  California.  On  improving  the  harbor  at  Balloua  he 
eTjH;ndc<l  1  ir4  '  aiMount.'*,  ttiough  the  work  Ix-Ion^ed  of  right  to  th'»  irovcrninent. 
H«  furuishcd.  tJie  inll  portitm  of  Loh  Angeles  with  a  plentiful  tjupply  uf 
water.  In  a  word  there  are  few  prominent  enterprises  in  tliis  portion  of  the 
ftate  in  which  be  Iia-'  not  btcn  one  of  the  leading'  pi'oinoter.s.  fn  ISS]  he  wa-t 
married  to  his  second  wife,  Mrs  Jennie  L.  tiutler,  a  lady  who  has  been  to 
him  in  the  tmest  sense  of  the  word  a  consort.  A  man  of  excellent  judgment, 
cf  r2r.'  buiine-<s  ability,  and  of  the  strictest  intei^rity.  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
eontbcm  California  ii  more  indebted  for  her  present  era  of  pro.spurity. 

*'See  preoediiii;  v<dnmes.  The  sonthem  coast  ennnties  had  a  number  of 
ditclit^,  sr/ialJ.  and  not  well  phntK-d.  San  .T..i(|uin  county  a  oplied  them  early, 
aadlikrwi-c  V,,|..,  which  l)y         hatl  13,000  acres  covered. 

"Kvu^uded  bv  liiia  from  S.  Joaquin  river,  at  Fresno  slough,  northwest- 
vatd,  about  10  f»»»*«  from  the  main  river,  for  nearly  70  miles  with  subse- 
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by  1878  nearly  70  miles,  of  which  the  firet  40  were 
built  by  John  Bensley,**  by  whom  was  incorporated 
the  Sao  Joaquin  and  Kings  river  canal  and  irrigation 
company.  This  he  accomplished  at  his  own  expense, 
and  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  materials,  im- 
plements, and  supplies  being  conveyed  at  enormous 
cost  over  a  mountainous  and  difficult  country.  Sev- 
eral similar  enterprises  were  undertaken  from  Kern 
northward;  so  that  in  the  begnning  of  the  eighties 
190,000  acres  were  irrigated  ^  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  the  price  usually  charn<  d  l  iiii<;  ,^l.oO  per 
acre.  At  lirst  the  dry  soil  inid  tliii  undeveloped 
plant  re(juire  more  water  than  8uln<(  queiitly.  Al- 
though lloodiiig  by  means  of  ditehes  is  the  most 
prevalent  method,  lateral  see[)ing  frc  ni  them  is  partly 
relied  upon  in  sandy  soil,  and  in  some  places  where 
water  is  scarce  choice  cultivatiou  is  bupplied  through 

Qucut  slight  eztonsion,  including  over  120  miles  of  branch  ditches  12  ft  wide. 
The  total  cost  was  $1,300,000,  and  the  receipts  in  1880,^50.000,  half  of  it 
net,  from  20.000  acres,  while  I'JO.OOO  acres  could  be  irrigated.  (  Iripitiaii, 
Miller,  and  Lux  tapped  the  8an  Joa^oin  12  miles  above  its  bend,  aud  ran  a 
channel  northward  for  SO  milea,  to  irrigate  CO. 000  acres  of  their  own  land. 
Fricdlander  ami  is  opeued  a  canal  from  Fresno  rivir  Kouthwar*!  for  10 
miles  to  cover  40,0 JO  acres.  The  Kem  river  delta,  a  triangle  of  25  niiles  hy 
abont  16  and  16,  oontainini;  nearly  100,000  acres,  was  anppUed  by  7  ditches 
of  66  miles,  codtin){  $4,000  a  mile. 

One  of  our  pioneers,  a  native  of  Mass.,  and  a  graduate  of  Columbia  col- 
lege. He  was  among  the  earliest  merchants  of  Sacramento,  but  after  the  first 
of  IS.'rJ  n-inovud  to  San  Francisco,  where  lu*  was  vim  of  ihv  tir.nt  to  introduce  a 
regular  supply  of  wator.  He  was  on  the  tir^t  l  oaid  of  truHtees  of  the  Citi- 
zeu8*6as  cojupany,  the  projector  of  the  I'acitic  liitUing  mills  and  the  Pacific 
Oil  and  Lead  works,  was  one  of  those  who  «ir|..uiizt<l  tin-  Kk'ctric  Light  com- 
pany, aud  iH  or  lias  been  connected  with  other  leading  euterprisea.  Ue  died 
in  June  1889. 

Moms  J.  Church,  who  was  also  one  of  the  fir^t  to  develop  our  irrigation  sys- 
tem.  was  hont  in  ( 'hntauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  ISIS,  t'oniinj:  to  in  18^2, 
aftt!r  enL'iigujg  m  varii-ns  occupations,  he  tofik  np  land  on  Kings  river,  near 
Centerville,  and  in  IStiU,  having  secure*!  a  frandiise  to  divert  the  waters  of 
that  stream,  surveyed  and  laid  out  a  eaii.il  to  Franeha  crerk.  In  the  face  of 
strong  opposition  from  cattle-kings  anil  riparian  clainiants,  he  pnslicd  forward 
the  work,  untd  in  1S76  he  had  com|»lete«l  nearly  1,000  miles  of  main  and  lat- 
eral canals,  with  tluMr  ditehes  and  f.  eilers,  thereby  materially  advancing  the 
industrial,  commercial,  and  linaneial  dcvelupmentjt  of  tho  state  a  thouboud- 
fold. 

Or  5  per  cent  of  tho  total  irrigable  amount.  A  larper  proportion  lay 
ready  lor  irrigation.  Several  other  projects  wore  vainly  waiting  lor  aid  froiu 
the  government.  Petitions  in  U.  S.  Gov.  Dor.,  Con^.  41,  Sess.  1,  Sen.  Miaow 
Doo.  31;  Cat.  Jaw,  Sen.,  1865-6,  ap.  42;  46^  61;  1871-2,  ap.  35. 
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perforated  cement  l  ipes"  ReaervoirB  in  the  moun- 
tains are  less  exposed  to  evaporation.  Artesian  welb 
supply  considerable  tracts  of  field  and  settlement 
throutrh  most  of  the  San  Joaquin  counties,*"  and  in 
the  adjoining  western  valleys.  Altogether  there  is 
sufficient  water  to  irrigate  most  of  the  valuable  soil,** 
say  70  per  cent  of  the  eastern  valley  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin.  The  western  side  is  not  so  well  provided, 
yet  with  winter  storage  tlie  limited  sources  here  and 
southward  may  l)e  irreatlv  extendud. 

In  1  854  the  legislature  issued  an  act  for  the  appoint- 
mi*nt  of  water  conmiissioners  in  several  counties,  and 
under  acts  of  May  14,  18G2,  and  April  2,  1870,  most 
of  the  water  appropriated  for  irrigation  was  con- 
trolk'd;"^  but  no  proper  measures  were  taken  by  the 
state  to  investigate  and  promote  this  important  iater- 

*^To  obviate  the  great  evaporatioii.  To  lay  ancb  pipes  coeta  from  $30  to 
$50  per  acre. 

*•  In  the  Sarr  iinr  rito  Valley  the  geologic  COmlitions  for  sndi  Wflls  arc  rare. 
Bound  Stocktoa  lu  1^S7  were  half  a  score  about  1,000  feet  in  depth,  yielding 
on  aa  aTenge  150,000  gallons  per  minute.  In  Merced  they  were  feebler, 
aggregating  m  1884  a  flow  of  8.35  cubic  feet  per  second,  many  giving  also  gas 
for  iUumination.  In  Tulare  their  nuuibcr  increased  from  twoacore  in  1882 
to  over  100  in  1884,  ag^Tegating  30  c.  ft  per  second,  and  supplying  0,000 
acrca.  Of  the  score  in  Kern,  one  yiehltMl  a  million  gallons  a  tlay  of  water 
fairly  free  from  the  alkali  which  renders  Tulare  Lake  oLjcctiouable.  In  some 
parts,  as  S.  Joaquin  ami  Yolo  ooanties,  water  was  pumped  from  wells  wroncly 
called  artesian.  A  gardener  reported  that  Huch  ^unipiug,  by  steam  instead oi 
wiudmilLs,  co:jt  $!M)  a  month  for  15  acres.  HUttU  s  Com.,  408.  Tumping  from 
8trt;ams  is  occasionally  <lone.  Sne.  Unlnn,  March  18,  1S(>4,  estimates  costs. 
New  iiieiliols,  in  .S'.  Bull,  tin,  ( )L  t.  '21 ,  1  30,  1881 .  The  number  of  artesian 
wells  in  1887  was  over  2,000,  chiefly  we^it  of  the  Coast  ILuigu,  and  their  usual 
♦lopth  was  not  over  250  feet,  though  the  range  was  from  100  to  over  1,000 
feet.  The  "  inch  Iwre  cost  alx)ut  ^5  for  200  foot,  $450  for  300  ft.  The  lirst 
flowing  well  in  Los  Angeles  was  bored  near  Wilmington,  in  18('»S,  L.  Autj. 
Exj*.,  S.  pt.  7,  1872.  For  early  wells  and  projects,  see  Sac,  Union,  Aug.  1, 
18^;  Dec.  23,  1867;  Jan.  1»  12,  U,  18M;  Cat,  Jbur.  Am.,  1855,  ap.  14; 
1856,  Apr.  19. 

••Notwithstanding  the  incorrect  ideas  of  Gov.  Riley  and  other  early  observ- 
ers to  the  contrary.  S.  Oov.  Dfx-.,  Cong.  ;{|,  Sosa.  1,  11.  Ia.  Doc.  17,  78o-6b 
The  .Sac.  drains  *ji3,G<J0  sq.  miles,  of  M'hich  4,0U0  embrace  the  valh-y  bcil,  from 
the  t'osumnes  to  Iron  Cafion.  The  S.  Joaquin  drains  31,700  .sq.  niil«is,  1 1.400 
of  which  forming  the  valley  bed,  7,700  on  the  east  siile.  Of  the  latter  m  jirly 
70  p«-'r  cent  may  be  irrigated  from  current  water  supply.  On  tlio  west  sitlo  of 
tlie  8.  Jo  iq  11  in,  with  its  scanty  drainage,  only  one  iifth  is  irrigable.  This 
leaTes  ab'  Ut  O.OOO  sq.  milcR,  or  3, 800, (NO  acres  of  irrigable  land  in  the  8. 
Joiqnin,  of  which  up  to  1887  only  5  per  cent  waa  waten  il. 

•The  civil  co«le  adopted  in  1872  provided  for  the  aequiaition  of  rights  to 

use  wat<  r.  Yet  the  spedal  tpaamonic  offorto  of  tlw  ttato  to  promote  irriga- 
tion  brought  no  fruit. 
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est  prior  to  1878,  when,  under  the  incentive  of  a  prior 
superficial  examiDation  by  a  federal  commissiou,  an 
engiiH  (  r  was  appointed  to  ascertain  the  resources  and 
wants  of  the  country  in  this  regard."^  Tlie  completion 
of  his  task  requires  time.  Meanwhile  the  absence  of 
definite  laws  on  the  subject  has  thrown  matters  into 
confusion,  with  the  prospect  of  endless  litip^ation. 

Under  the  laws  established  b^  custom  in  the  early 
mining  days,  priority  of  occupation  and  appropriation 
gave  title  to  claims,  as  well  as  to  the  water  indi>[)( 
sable  for  working  them,  and  this  right  was  repeatedly 
affirmed  by  the  courts  and  by  act  of  congress. But 
when  the  appropriation  was  extended  from  the  unnav- 
igable  head-waters  of  mining  fields  to  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, under  the  direction  of  companies  whicli  prepared 
almost  to  drain  several  tributaries,  tlieu  rose  in  oppii- 
sition  the  large  ri|)arian  land-owners,  many  of  wlioni 
had  a('(iuircd  tracts  bv  the  score  coiitaiiiinif  hundreds 
of  square  miles,  with  a  view  to  control  the  water.* 
They  quoted  the  act  of  April  1850,  adoptinj:^  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  as  a  rule  under  whicli  riparian 
land-holders  were  entitled  to  an  undiminished  How  of 
the  stream  })ast  their  land,"^  and  this  claim  was  sus- 
tained by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  state.^  There 
are  manifest  equities  which  demand  that  a  common 

*Wm  Ham.  Hall  waa  appointed,  and  preliminary  report s  t  f  value  ap- 
peared, on  which  part  of  tlie  prccodinff  matter  is  I'l^cd,  but  ho  lia^  outlined 
a  very  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  BuLject  in  sevcriil  volumci*,  tlie  hrst  of 
which,  iamed  in  1880,  cuvcni  the  history  of  irrigation  in  Europe.  Under  act 
of  cuTiiri-ess  of  M;ir(  li  3,  1873,  Coii'j.  Glrtfx,  187*2-3,  iii.  ap.  30."»,  a  coiniiii.vsiou 
waa  appointed  to  report  a  system  of  irrigation  for  the  Sacramento  ami  S. 
Joaq.  valleys,  with  a  imltry  appropriation  of  $5,000.  Its  report,  with  plaa^ 
91  ])p.,  points  out  both  the  need  and  value  of  irrigation.  U,  S,  Oov.  Doc»t  Cong* 
43,  Seas.  1,  U.  Ex.  Doc  290;  MmdelCs  IlrporL 

^Oi  July  26,  1866,  confirming  also  right  of  way  for  ditehot. 

**'T!ius  i:i  Kern  one  jx-rson  bought  >ip  'JW.CKIO  acres,  which  coiitrollr-l  nil  tlio 
available  water  on  5(X), 000  acres.  Small  preemptors  of  l((Oacre«>,  homestead 
or  timber  privileges,  gained  control  over  large  aujoining  regions  dei)endeat  on 
the  springs  secured  by  them. 

"For  water-power,  navigation,  and  fishing.  Although  they  acquire  no 
ownership  in  the  river,  no  deviation  of  water  is  permitfcea  without  tixeir  oon« 
sent  under  CaL  Iawi,  aave  where  snch  deviaticm  lias  been  made  for  five  yeats 
uamolcstetL 

*•  As  late  as  May  1886.  8.  F.  Chnm.^  May  17-18,  I88a   It  was  Mgued  in 

opposition  that  the  common  law  bcuig  a^hinted  l)efore  CaL  beoMne  a  state,  it 
should  not  operate  on  titles  not  then  vested  in  her. 
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law,  hastily  adopted  from  a  couDtiy  so  dissimilar  in 
climate  and  condition  to  California,  should  not  be  made 
applicable  when  it  imperils  the  vital  interests  of  some 
of  the  richest  districts  of  the  country.    The  setting 
aside  of  this  law  under  the  general  mining  custom, 
which  concedes  right  of  way  for  ditches  as  well  as 
prior  appropriation,  has  given  a  precedent  for  another 
rulin<^,  or  for  ready  Ici^lslative  amendment/*  The 
interests  of  a  few  land  monopolists  sliould  not  he  al- 
lowed to  outweigh  those  whieli  aliect  the  ])ros|)eritv  of 
large  communities.    The  rain  falls  alike  over  all  the 
earth,  on  liills  as  well  as  in  vah'S,  and  when  L::at  lu  red 
in  channels  on  the  way  to  the  ocean,  i\\r  ))i<«|n  rty  of 
the  nations,  it  should  still  be  permitted  to  ahod  its 
blessing's  on  all. 

A  guiding  rule  for  riparian  decisions  lies  evidently 
in  the  universal  law  which  reserves  navigable  rivers 
as  public  property.  Some  nations  see  the  necessity 
also  to  retain  for  public  use  all  constantly  running 
streams,  thus  extendhig  the  law  to  meet  their  speciid 
wants.  Now,  California  is  an  exceptional  country  cli- 
matically, and  not  being  subject  to  the  common  mete- 
orologic  laws,  she  must  perforce  be  governed  by  distinct 
roles  and  methods,  applicable  to  this  peculiarity.  Na- 
ture clearly  designs  tne  rain  for  the  land  where  it  falls, 
but  owing  to  topographic  features  beyond  the  remedy 
of  the  land-owner,  the  water  granted  to  htm  drains, 
under  direction  of  the  samo  all-controlling  power,  into 
springs,  pools,  and  streams  upon  adjoining  property, 
there  to  be  stored.  Xow  such  storage,  in  the  case  of 
navigable  and  running  streams,  pertains  to  the  ])ublic, 
whrrever  it  is  of  value  to  a  district  for  carriag*',  water- 
power,  fishing,  and  so  forth.  Elinor  storage's  are 
ahandorjcd  to  the  land  enclosing  tlu  in,  sini])ly  because 
frequent  rains  provide  a  suthcient  su[t})ly  for  adjoining 
tracts,  for  agriculture  and  domestic  use. 

*'  Aii  i      ]i:vi  ihr  rt^jcctinn  of  rastcrn  fence  laws,  under  diffiirent  conditioaii 
roliog  m  Cai.    Kvuu  jb^ugland  iuia  recognized  appropriation  rigliU  in  maay 
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Tlie  feeling  against  monopoly  has  been  vigorously 
expressed  by  meetings  and  conventions.**  Aware  of 
the  danger,  on  the  other  side,  of  surrendering  the 
water  to  speculative  canal  companies,  many  wish  the 
state  to  assume  control;"  but  this  might  lead  to  cor^ 
rupt  rings  for  the  manipulation  of  bonds  and  local  in- 
terests, and  the  work,  vast  and  ill  understood,  concerns 
only  certain  districts.  The  state  certainly  should 
assert  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  condemn  to 
public  use  all  necessary  water;  and  in  view  of  the 
breadth  and  intricacy  of  the  distribution  system,  the 
common  good  demands  that  the  government  should 
plan  it,  leaving  the  execution  of  the  work  to  the  dis- 
tricts interested,  yet  retaining  the  supervision  of  it"* 

If  properly  distributed  during  a  California  season. 


"Instanco  that  at  Lo.s  Angclos  in  1873,  SaC  {TMbN,  Oot  87,  1873;  tliata* 
S.  F.  iu  ItWO,  S.  F.  CkroH.,  May  'J  1,  1886. 

"Tile  qneatioa  of  sole  right  to  s|>rings  on  private  Und  might  be  raiaed 
where  puMic  iM  ncfit  is  aflFected.  A  precedent  f"r  such  rncr<Kn>}inirnt  in 
rules  which  ilo  uot  yield  the  ownership  of  miucraU  to  the  holder  of  the  soil. 
See  mines,  toL  tI.  The  oonventioo  of  1873  urged  that  the  state  create  »  d»> 
partment  for  irri^jatinn,  with  superintendents  fur  each  ciinnty. 

**  This  idea  is  favored  by  the  U.  Sw  com.  referred  to  aU>ve.    Fanaen  are 
not  expected  to  readily  form  proper  aasoeiationa  for  mteh  Taat  enterprise,  and 
one  dL«trict  if  engageil  in  it  might  not  plan  w  vW  and  economically  enough  for 
thoae  adjoining.    One  impartial  power  could  alone  ^ve  the  system  intelligent 
and  oomprehensire  bco|>o.   This  oeing  ontlined,  tnth  estimates  for  cost  and 
extent  in  each  Bcction,  f.-inncrs  might  individually  or  jointly  undertake  local 
coBstntction.    The  mere  announcement  of  such  a  project  would  raise  values 
and  petmit  the  sale  of  enough  land  to  pay  the  assessment.   Tlie  state  and 
counties  would  henclit  l>y  increased  rcA'enue,  and  could  affoni  to  aiiL  Mr 
Kyer  advocates  that  fanuen  form  districts  and  take  possession  of  all  avail- 
auo  water,  as  condemned  by  the  state,  leavins  owners  to  sne  for  damages, 
and  then  cnmloy  enginecra  to  plan  the  local  rtitchea.    Each  arm  should  he 
MMMed  for  the  cost  accord  iiiij;  to  the  benefit  derived,  and  the  funds  deposited 
in  the  oonnty  treasury,  Huhjeot  to  ordeov  from  the  snpervisors  for  actual 
work.    ri)iitr;iots  should  he  let  to  the  lowest  bidders,  and  in  small  sections, 
so  as  to  enable  poor  men  to  pay  the  assessment  in  labor.   The  U.  S.  com. 
favored  the  sale  of  8Q<^  water-ri{|^t8  with  the  land,  hat  this  has  been  tried  in 
I^iifjliarly  and  found  to  be  fraught  with  selfish  exactions.  Associations 
might  be  controlled  bv  agreement  under  conditions  govemiiUL  highways. 
F^nce  assumed  control  of  tier  water  after  a  long  struggle.   Ohm  and  Italy 
control  theirs,  the  latter  adding  tax  exemptions  to  the  prizes  issued  for  en- 
couraging irrigation  works.    Under  Rome  constantly  running  atreams  were 
public  property,  not  others.    Concerning  the  chum  on  streams  for  navigation 
and  water-power,  it  must  be  rememl)erM  that  the  canals  do  not  always  need 
water,  and  least  at  the  time  when  navi^tion  most  demands  a  filled  bed,  so 
that  navigation  would  suffer  very  little  in  behalf  of  the  other  greater  good. 
Riparian  owners  should  be  left  a  Hufficient  quantity  for  use.    Specimen  erio* 
against  water  monopoly  are  given  in  8ac»  Union,  July  19,  1873;  also  in  LoWf 
tkBLabortTt  1-58. 
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a  ndnfiedl  of  a  dozen  iDches  is  ample  for  the  wheat 
crops;  but  coming  too  much  together,  a  fall  of  less 
than  sixteen  inches  is  sure  to  r^ult  in  some  failurea 
Of  such  the  state  has  had  fully  half  a  dozen  since 
the  gold  disoovery,  the  driest  seasons  being  1850-1, 
1863-4,  1876-7,  indicating  intervals  of  thirteen 
years,  a  peculiarity  also  noticed  in  colonial  da3rs.'' 
The  limited  extent  of  agriculture  in  1851,  save  in 
gardening,  gave  little  scope  for  damage,  and  the 
ligbter  drought  of  1855-7  proved  more  severe  in 
its  effect.  The  must  disastrous  druuL,dit  took  place 
in  18G2-4,  when  crops  failed  over  vast  areas,  and  cat- 
tle died  of  starvation  and  were  slaughtered  by  the 
hundred  thousand,  completely  revolutionizing  agri- 
cultural industries.  More  than  one  southern  county 
changed  from  a  pastoral  to  a  farming  district,  and 
st<x;k-raisin<^  received  a  startlin<f  curtaihnent  throuL(h- 
out.  The  season  1870-1  was  a  disastn»us  one,  and 
that  of  1876-7  more  so,  approaching  tliat  of  18G2-4, 
with  l(iss(\s  on  crops  and  cattle  of  some  twenty  million 
dollars.^'  If  future  observations  should  confirm  our 
past  experience  as  to  the  rainfall  and  tlie  periodicity 
of  droughts,  the  forecast  will  be  of  no  little  beneht  to 
the  i^ricultural  interests  of  California,  for  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  crops  could  then  be  adapted  to  fore- 
seen conditions.  As  matters  are  at  present,  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  one  good 
crop  out  of  three  or  five  is  all  that  can  be  expected 

^  As  shown  in  my  preceding  vols,  i.-iv.  The  rainfall  of  18.^)0-1  was  only 
7  inchesi  at  8.  F.  and  4. 7  at  Sac.  lu  1855-ti  only  6  mchea  full  at  Stockton 
•ad  13  at  Sae.,  followed  by  still  le«m  1866-7,  and  attandant  aalbriiig  aad 

loai  of  ftock,  especially  in  the  south. 

"With  tiie  couipuLsory  sulxiiviaion  of  many  Mexican  graiiU. 

•^The  average  rainfall  for  1862-4  at  8.  F.  was  little  over  11  inches,  at  Los 
Angeles  4,  and  at  Sac.  9.  In  1870-1  S.  F.  had  13  uu-hv^,  Stockton  (>,  Sac.  8, 
Los  Angeles  7,  Napa  10.  Details  of  these  droughts  ami  their  efli  ct  in  S.  F. 
BmtteUm,  May  1,  Nov.  13,  185G;  May  G,  1857;  Apr.  Ui,  July  '2.  Nov.  1803; 
March-Apr.,  June  22,  Oct. -Nov.  1804:  Feb.  7,  Nlnn  h  '21.  isii.5;  Oct.  19, 
1871;  Apr.  13,  1S73;  May-Oct.  1877,  etc.;  Los  An>rl*-<  J i mild,  Jime  Itj,  Nov. 
10,  1877;  L.  A,  Bxp.,  Jan.  13,  March  10,  Apr.  14,  Nov.  10,  1877;  Antioek 
L^dfrr,  July  22,  18T7;  AU>i  C'll,  Apr.  29.  May  9.  IH.-.7;  N<.v.  7.  1859;  Apt: 
2, 1863;  May  15,  1871;  Sac  Unitm;  S.  F.  (Jail;  //ayw'  Anyciu,  v.  40,  etc 
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without  tlie  aid  of  irriLratioii,  the  harvest  frequently 
depeiuhii^  on  a  few  hght  sliowers,  or  even  on  the 
direction  of  tlie  wind  at  tlie  critical  moment. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  water,  when  iloods  sweep  ovt'r  the  land,  competing 
with  drouG^hts  for  the  vexation  of  inan.  Every  sjiring 
the  snows  of  the  Sierra^  melted  by  warm  and  ]ieavy 
rains,  swell  the  streams,  which  sometimes  overiiow 
their  banks  and  cover  broad  low-lyinLr  tracts,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  iuhabitanta  And  with  the  pro- 
gress of  time  oversows  are  becoming  more  frecjuent, 
owinff  to  the  filling  of  the  river-beds  with  mining  debris. 
The  first  great  flood  since  the  gold  discovery  in  1849- 
50  did  little  harm,  because  the  settlements  in  the  in- 
terior valleys  were  few  and  not  highly  improved;  but 
in  1852-3  the  injury  was  greater,  and  in  1861-2  its 
course  was  marked,  especially  in  the  northern  half,  by 
disasters  never  before  equalled.  In  Yolo  Indian 
mounds  of  great  antiquity  were  swept  away.  The 
Stanislaus  washed  down  banks  formed  centuries  ago. 
On  Ku^siiiii  Ivivcr  an  adobe  buildini^  several  decades 
old  disappean  d,  and  everywhere  tlie  rivers  presented 
scenes  of  desolation,  bearin^r  alonij  tivc  s  and  Imildinixs, 
broken  fetices  and  household  coimnodities,  and  dead 
sheep  and  cattle,  with  now  and  then  a  human  victim.^ 

'*Tlio  oliKnal  r.  port  of  tlio  flofnl,  in  Cnl.  Jour.  Sfn.,  18o,'?,  nj*.  3,  p.  4i!-50, 
89-102,  jMiints  to  tliu  c;ivis<!  ia  the  excLShive  snowfall  in  tlie  iiiountainH  Uuriuff 
Nov.  ami  IK'C,  followeil  by  unusually  heavy  ami  vann  rains  in  Dec.  and 
Jan.  ()\  cr  *Z'y  irn  lirs  f,  11  at  lir<l  l)og  in  19  days,  of  which  11. "2  iMrh<"<  were 
in  4S  hoius,  on  .I.in.  lJ-1  Itli.  At  Sac.  over  14  inches  fell  ln'twccn  Jan.  Otli  uud. 
22<1.  Itw  iH  ^liown  that  the  straits  of  C'an}uinez  had  little  to  do  with  de- 
taining t!ic  rtow  from  the  two  great  trilmtarics,  fur  the  highest  water  at 
Bcnicia  M'as  cau.st.-tl  l»y  an  unu.sual  title,  several  tlays  before  the  highest  flood. 
For  details  of  damage,  gee  S.  F.  Bulletin^  S'lf.  Unioiu  and  AlUx^  for  Dec.  1861— 
Feb.  1SG2,  cxtcniling  from  Klamath  southward,  the  hills  «if  S m  Mateo  not 
c;icaping.  The  legi.dature  proposed  measures  for  relief.  I'laus  lor  improved 
drainage  in  ('-'/.  Jour.  iSeit.,  18G3,  ap.  iii.  25-31,  97-100;  Moni9  W.  Per.^ 
MS.,  80;  Jh/r.  r'.i  I't  roL,  MS.,  ii.  'iS.*);  J/iV.,  l'J7;  reports  on  damage 

in  the  south,  Hi  nans'  JUtit.f  MS.,  12;  Sixlii/ou  Co.  Ajf.t  MS.,  27.  The  fullest 
•coounts  are  collected  in  Cat.  Flooti^f  Scraps,  passim;  including  infonnation 
on  previous  and  sub.seqnent  floods,  to  bo  found  also  in  Alfn  ('<tl.,  March  0,  '.iO, 
r»cc.  20»  lSo2,  etc.;  Is'ov.  15,  ISou;  March  2,  Nov.  14,  1857;  March  6,  185b; 
March  28,  July  16,  Nor.  0,  1839;  Pineer  Timet  and  TVoiuertpi,  March  21, 
1.S.V2,  etc.;  S.  F.  I/'n-ld,  June  G,  1S.V2:  Jan  3,  l.S.-..'{;  Dec.  ISC.l;  ^f<tn,'*nlle 
Aypraly  id.;  county  historic: ;  Ortus  VaL  JJirtctory.  The  damage  at  Sacra>* 
men  to,  Stockton,  and  MarvsviUa  is  related  in  my  hiatorio  aketraaa  of  thbao 
t(>wn^.  in  my  Bid,  CaL,  roL  vi.  The  legisUtare  mu  driven  from  the  capital 
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Warned  by  the  calamity,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  and 
other  important  towns  took  the  precaution  to  improve 
•  still  further  the  levees  raised  after  previous  inunda- 
tions, and  so  plaee  themselyes  beyond  all  risk.  Farmers 
generally  heeded  the  lesson,  and  subsequent  slighter 
overflows  of  1867-8,  1871-2,  1877-8,  1880,  and  1881 
were  thus  lessened  in  their  damaging  effects.  In  the 
sooth  the  denuded  banks  offer  so  little  check  to  the 
accumulating  waters  that  in  some  places  the  dry  bed 
may  be  converted  into  a  raging  cuirent  within  a  few 
hoara" 

If  the  farmers  here  have  some  ilk,  others  they  have 
not.  There  are  fewer  than  elsewhere  of  the  evils 
arising  from  storms,  hail,  frost,  excess  of  mdistmre ; 
and  we  soffer,  Derhaps,  in  less  d^ree  than  people  to 
the  eastward  nrom  wheat  rust,  potato  blight,  apple 
worm,  orange  scale,  and  cattle  aiseasea  Yet  there 
are  pests  in  plenty.  The  spermophile,  or  California 
^^und-squirrel,  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  grain 
crops,  vet^e tables,  fruit-trees,  and  vines,*^  especially 
south  of  the  Carquinez  line,  where  they  materially 

*I>«tub  of  theM  and  ottwr  later  and  purtial  oygrflowi,  in  8,  F.  BmUHin, 

Dec,  2,  7-8,  1864;  Feb,  10,  18G9;  Nov.  25,  Doc.  2G-7,  1871;  Jan.  IT),  Apr. 

4,  1872;  Feb.  5^  1874;  March  1,  9,  1878;  Feb.  3,  1880;  Jan.-F«b.  1881; 
wilh  Mooonfe  of  brakm  levoei.  Sat.  Unkm^  AUa  Cat,  8.  F  CaBt  C^tronkkp 
for  al>out  the  same  dates;  ML  Mrs^ftvjrr,  March  16,  1878;  Feb.  12,  1881;  Loa 
Ang.  March  12,  1867;  Jan.  3»  Montery  JJem.,  Jan.  23,  1875; 
Somoma  Pern.,  Bfaroh  ti,  1878;  Amador  Ledger,  Bweh  S;  1878;  PtmdaU 
Enierpru<e,  March  14,  1879;  Snn  Jo^  Memtry,  Apr.  22,  1880;  Loa  Ang.  Hemhl, 
Jan.  3»  1880;  OrwiUe  Merc,  Feb.  4,  1881.  Among  t  aevere  avalanches  which 
havo  taken  place  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  8,  F,  iNrfbSn,  Jan.  16,  1857,  and  FeU. 
9,  1859,  refers  to  two  in  Plumas  .iik!  Shasta  which  killed  4  men  each;  S.  F. 
Poti,  Jan.  21,  1875,  to  one  which  involved  the  loM  of  28  Chioeae;  8.  F,  ( W.) 
CaO,  Maivli  S7.  1882;  Id.  (D.),  ICardi  19;  1884,  ovenrhelining  Wooditoek. 
In  1873  the  gov.  refused  assent  toabOl  for  rtUeviiig  aDflbnEi  bj  the  flood. 
Cat  Jour.  Srn.,  1877-8,  342. 

^They  arc  especially  abimdant  along  the  oentral  sone  mnning  unnu 
Pijarf)  to  .\ma«lor.  The  most  effective  remedies  against  thi ni  are  strychnine 
and  phoaphorus  poison  scattered  in  saturated  wheat,  and  sulphur  sniuke  blown 
into  tiieir  bnrrowe.  Oopliera  are  treated  in  tiie  Mine  way.  The  pouched 
cheek  is  the  chief  point  of  difference  between  the  si>crmophdc8  and  the  n  pxi- 
iar  squirreL  There  are  two  species,  distingnishea  by  the  color  of  a  stripe 
along  the  epine.   That  with  ^e  yellowiah  hovy  stripe  abounds  eonth  of 

5.  F.  Bay;  the  other,  with  dark  brnwn  stripe,  is  found  north  of  it  and  in  ]<  na 
nnmbers.  Concerning  remedies  and  enactments  for  enfor6in&  see  Cal,  SvioT' 
fdLamj  Bmmde$  MeeoL,  Ma,  IL  217-21. 
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affect  tlio  value  of  farms  in  many  districts.  The 
gopliur  ranks  next  as  the  destroyer  of  roots  of  fruit- 
trees,  vej;t'tahles,  newly  planted  seed,  and  sweet  buds 
in  the  coast  valleys.  Along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  grasshoppers  have  occasionally  denuded  large 
districts,  leaving  not  a  leaf  or  blade  of  grass.  The  first 
notable  ravage  occurred  m  1855  and  the  last  in  1885." 

The  great  length  of  California,  subdivided  into  nar- 
row strips  by  several  ranges,  with  cross-ridges  and 
lateral  openings,  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  climates 
and  soils.  The  coast  has  a  very  equable  tempera- 
ture, bathed  as  it  is  by  warm  ocean  currents,  tempered 
by  almost  daily  breezes.  These  also  modify  to  a  great 
extent  the  heat  concentrated  within  the  interior  by 
the  enclosing  mountain  walls,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
desert  region  of  the  south-east  that  the  heat  becomes 
extreme. 

In  the  northern  part,  where  no  heated  interior 
basins  exist  to  draw  the  cooling  currents,  the  prevail- 
ing wind  is  north-westerlv,  laden  with  sunmier  showers. 
Below  Cape  Mendocino  this  changes,  and  rains  depend 
on  south-westerly  currents,  which  are  very  rare  be- 
tween !Mav  and  October,  but  rule  throusfh  the  winter 
months.  Their  opposite  exists  in  the  dreaded  Boreas, 
moisture  consumin<jf  and  slirivellinjx,  wliether  hot  or 
cold.^    During  the  six  months  beginning  with  No- 

*^  TrandlM  and  smoko  are  the  onlyjpartial  safe^iards  against  tliein.  Placer 
lo.Ht  a  large  portion  of  it3  crops  in  185o  liy  tlioirraul,  ami  Sh  i.Hta,  Yolo,  8^li■^un, 
aiul  the  S.  Joaquin  east  counties  shared  niuro  or  less  in  the  iUs.'Ij*Ut.  They 
have  penetrated  to  the  coast  counties.  Otlu  r  vi^itatidus  are  mentioned  in 
/</  ,  May  S,  June  27,  \SoCr,  Juno  21-2,  1S.V.);  June  13,  1S(51;  ^\  /'.  Tl/ne^, 
Apr.  1,  June  11,  1H09,  in  Lassen;  »S.  F.  Cdli,  June  27,  1871;  FoUom  Tcleg., 
June  8,  1872;  .S'.  BuUetin,  June  14,  la'xS;  July  2,  1884;  June  8,  1885.  In 
U.  S.  <!ov.  J)or.,  Cong.  45,  Scss.  2,  Eutomolog,  Kept  for  1878-9,  p.  xviii. 
322,  80,  arc  considerations  of  remedies.  In  some  jKirUi  wild  geese  have  been 
so  destructive  that  bands  of  hnnters  were  kept  to  extemiiuate  them.  8,  JF. 
Call,  May  7,  18vS2.  Prov.  If>''\,  iii.  1^1,  alludes  to  tlie  chahuistle  wheat  ravage 
iu  1783,  and  to  dread  of  locusts.  Concerning  worms  injurious  to  fruit,  see 
Treatise  on  FmU  Trem,'  L.  Lake  BulL,  Jane  19,  1880;  S.  F,  Timee,  June  G, 
1807;  OnJil.  Trawcr.,  Sept.  1,  1877;  CoAtrov.  ylrmw,  Sept.  4,  1809;  8.  Joni 
Here,  Nov.  23,  1883;  AUa  CaL,  March  9,  Apr.  13,  July  22,  1859;  6'.  Call, 
July  18,  1871;  8,  F,  Btdleen,  Feb.  26,  Aug.  9, 1869;  CdL  Agrie.  8oe.,  Ttm.; 
Rural  Pretis,  passim. 

^  Occasionally,  it  has  become  a  veritable  siroces,  as  at  Santa  Barbara  in 
June  1869,  when  trees  were  bUated,  froii  literaUy  roMted  on  the  treee,  and 
birds  and  calves  suffocated.  S(a  B.  OoaeUe,  Jiuia2l(  1800^  eta;  Btochkm  Argm, 
id.;  3.  F,  £uUelm,  Jane  14»  1864. 
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vembcr,  tlic  dried-up  or  shninken  streams  are  replea* 
ished,  at  first  from  the  rains,  and  subsequently,  in 
^farch  and  April,  from  the  melting  of  the  Sierra  snow. 
The  rainfall  varies  from  an  annual  mean  of  70  inches 
in  tlie  extreme  north-west  to  40  inches  above  Cape 
Mendocino,  about  22  near  San  Francisco,  16  below 
Monterey,  and  10  inches  at  San  Diego.  A  corre- 
sponding decrease  takes  place  alone  the  interior  val- 
ley strip,  with  a  relatively  lighter  fidl  than  that  on  the 
more  humid  coasts  in  similar  latitudes.  Thus  the 
average  fall  at  Beddm^  is  42  inches,  at  Bed  Bluff  24, 
at  Sacramento  18,  at  Modesto  9,  Tulare  6,  Sumner  4 
inchea  As  the  moisture-condensing  Sierra  is  ascended, 
the  fall  increases  to  34  inches  at  Auburn,*^  and  60  at 
Cisco.*^    The  general  average  for  the  greater  part  of 

♦'Or  about  1  inch  for  every  100  or  ir»0  feet,  while  the  corresponding  lati- 
tude in  ilia  bottom  of  tbc  valley  ia  18  inches.  The  lava  beds  iu  the  north- 
«Mi  eorner  an  exoeptumally  drier.  Yet  the  temperature  up  the  Sierra  slopes 
remains  as  warm  as  the  villey  for  the  first  2;000  or  2,BM  feet  during  sammer. 
The  winter  is  colder. 

**  Tlie  appended  tsbles  of  tempenKtors  sad  Iramidity  in  connection  with 
the  preceding  observations,  and  those  given  in  the  otMMiin;^  cliaptcr,  will 
•office  for  a  better  under8tauidin|^  of  the  present  topic  The  peculiarity  men- 
tioned calls  for  &  statement  of  nunfidl  by  the  seamm. 

<  7  (Miuioruture.  »  Rainfall.  BleT* 

_     .  n    .  tiuuimer.  \Vlnter.    Av.  Av. 

Coast  Jifijion.  Dc^;,        Dcg.        l^ej,'.      IikIics.  FlSSt 

Camp  Lincoln,  Del  Norte  CO              59.5  47.2  53.9  73.4 

Fort  Humboldt,  Humboldt  co            58.2  47.0  52.9  35.9  50 

Camp  Wright,  Meadoeino  oo            74.7  58.8  57.8  43.9 

Napa,  Nai«,  co                                 70.3  49.3  59.9  2G.6  96 

San  Francisco                                  58.0  50.1  65.2  20.7  130 

Martinez,  Contra  Costa  CO....            70.1  48.9  GO.  3  16.1 

San  Jose,  Santa  Oara  CO                   GG.7  49.5  50.8  11.4  91 

Monterey,  Monterey  co                     59.7  50.2  55.5  15.7  140 

S<»ledad,  Monterey  co  G6.9  48.8  57.8  7  9 

Santa  BirUra,  Santa  Bdrbara  CO..  .  G7. 9  54.1  61.4  16.2  20 

LtH  Angeles.  Los  Angeles  co              73.2  55. G  G4.9  12.0  2G6 

San  Diego.  SaaDiflgo  CO                 68.7  0A.8  OLO  0.8  64 

Interior  Srrtim. 

Fort  Jones,  Siskiyou  CO                     71.1  34.1  62.3  21.7  2,570 

Redding,  Shasta  CO                            81. G  47.3  6.14  42.1  556 

Red  Bhiff,  Tehama  CO                       8.).8  47.5  G3.7  24.0  308 

Maryaville,  Yuba  co                         78.7  49.5  64.4  17.8  G7 

Sacramento,  Sacramento  oo               71.8  48.2  60.8  18.7  30 

Stoi  kton,  San  Joaquin  CO                   72.5  48.2  60.8  15.8  23 

Merced,  Murced  CO                            79.1  49.0  63.4  9.7  171 

Fresno,  Fresno  CO                            84.1  51.3  67  6  7.0  292 

Tulare.  Tulare  CO  8.1.S  45.9  64.4  6.2  282 

Sumner,  Kern  CO  8G.2  48.7  G7.3  4.2  415 

Aulmrn.  Placer  CO   74.1       45.4       58.6       34.0  1,3G0 

Cuwo,  Placer  co  60.9      32.8      45.2      60.3  6,y^ 
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the  state  would  be  utterly  inadequate  for  tliis  zone, 
but  for  its  distribution  durinij:  the  half-year  when 
most  needed,  leavinor  the  suniiner  and  autumn  dry. 
This  peeuliarity  regulates  tlie  agricultural  system, 
makini^  the  winter  season  so  busy,  and  the  harvest- 
time  so  early  and  coavenient. 

The  agricultural  value  of  districts  depends  in  Cali- 
fornia less  on  the  underlying  geologic  formation,  which 
forms  the  base  in  most  countries,  than  on  climatic  con- 
ditions, the  south  being  especially  dependent  on  the 
topography  and  hydrography.  Yet  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada has  left  its  impress,  as  shown  by  the  sandy  sur- 
face deposits  in  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  the  more 
clayey  soil  in  Sacramento.  Owing  to  the  elevated 
slope  and  vast  drainage  area,  its  foothills  extend  in  a 

The  information  is  based  in  part  on  U.  S.  Chv.  Doc,  Coog.  47.  S«8S.  1 ,  11.  Ex. 
Doc.,  vii.  335-6,  385,  565-^  626;  Cal  CUmaU  8cn^  4  at  m^.;  i/ayf«'  IfaL 
Phenom. ,  i.-ii. ;  the  SnUihsotUan  Bffmrta,  by  the  nuhr»y  compeniee  and  by  pri- 
vate imlividuals;  SchoU's  TaJilc^:  Turrill'e Note»^  18-21;  CaL  Agric  Soc,  Trans., 
imm  et  »eu. ;  JJituWt  Res.,  U4,  etc.  The  following  is  &  (air  avenge  at  Tariooa 
points  ia  tne  Facifio  and  eastern  states  and  in  Europe: 

^— TenintrtitufB.— >  »                     Rainfall.  » 
Dt^Krees.  Inches. 

Jan.     July.     DIff.  Spring.  Sum.      Aut.  Wlnt  Year. 

Fort  HumboMt  . . . .    40       58       18  13.5       1.2      4.9  15.  U  6 

Sacramento                45      73       «        7.0  0.        2.6  12.1  21.7 

SaaFniiciaoo            49      57       8       6.6  0.1      3.3  13.3  23.4 

San  Diego                 51      72      21        2.7  0.5      1.2  6.9  10  4 

Fort  Yuma                66      92      36        0.3  1.3      0.9  0.7  '.12 

Astoria,  Oregon   16.4  4.0     21.8  44.2  86.0 

New  York                  31       77       46  11.7  11.6      9.9  10.4  43.7 

New  Orleans              65       82      27  11.3  17.3       9.6  12.7  50.1 

St.  Lmiis   12.9  14.1       8.7  0.  3  42. 

Liveri>ool                                              6.2  9.8     10.8  7.3  Ml 

Paris                                                 6.6  6.9      6.5  4.7  22.0 

Rome                                                 7.S  S.4     10.9  9.S  90.9 

Naples                       46       76  30     

Loudon   37      62  25   

Stofim  an  rare^  and  fh«  oooanooal  Mvore  ones  hare  not  inflicted  nradi  dam- 
age Instances  in  Alta  Cal,  Dec.  15,  1849;  Jan.  3,  1855;  March  2,  1861;  S.  F. 
UuUeUn,  March  4,  1857;  June  14,  Aug.  6,  Sept.  10,  Dec  2,  1864;  Jan.  2-9, 
1872;  May  30,  1878;  8.  F.  Call,  Apr.  11,  1884.  A  small  ^strict  in  ffliarta 
was  on  Mav  10,  1856,  damaged  by  a  buil  stunn.  Oottd-barsts  have,  oik  rai* 
oocaaion^  done  some  harm  in  the  south  and  in  tito  Sierra.  L,  An%  ^^•t 
Jan.  3,  1880;  Inyo  fndep.,  Aug.  1,  1874;  Vallejo  Recorder,  Hot.  18,  1870;  y?«f 
Bluff  Sfiifinflj  March  22,  1873;  Quincy  Unioit,  July  IG,  IStU.  Meteoric  showers, 
with  meteor  falla.  8.  F.  Times,  Feb.  2:?-5,  Aug.  7-10,  1809;  S.  F.  Call,  Nov. 
16»  1867;  NofT.  Ut,  1668;  Aug.  12,  18(39;  Apr.  21,  1871;  8cu,  Unkm,  May  7, 
1869;  JITm.  ta,  Dsn.  29-31,  1866. 
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long,  gentle,  talus-like  slope,  which  forms  a  kind  of 
upland  plain,  with  a  breadth  in  the  north  and  centre 
of  50  to  70  miles,  between  the  elevations  of  500  and 
4,000  feet^  but  narrowing  in  the  south,  where  the 
transverse  incisions  or  lateral  valleys  are  widely  bor- 
dered with  bare,  abrupt  bluffii,  while  in  the  Sacra- 
mento section  they  are  rounded  and  tree-lined  On 
the  west  side  the  slope  from  the  Coast  range  is  from 
10  to  40  miles  wide  in  Shasta  and  Telia ina  counties, 
after  which  it  lessens  to  a  narrow  strip.  The  lower 
foothills  below  the  altitude  of  2,000  or  2,500  feet  enjoy 
the  same  temperature  with  greater  moisture,  and  yield 
the  same  products  as  the  valley  land,  including  semi- 
tropic  plants,  fruit  thriving  relatively  better.** 

The  Sacramento  valley  land  proper  is  gently  undu- 
lating, dotted  with  hillocks  known  as  hog-wallows,  and 
lined  by  strips  and  blocks  of  adobe  soil.  In  the  lower 
half  the  river  bottoms  on  tlic  cast  side  are  widely  cov- 
ered with  mining  ddbris,  termed  slickens,  which  have 
converted  once  fertile  tracts  into  sterile  wastes,  and  so 
filled  up  the  river-beds  as  to  increase  the  frequency 
and  extent  of  floods,  and  to  cause  the  wider  spread  of 
this  destructive  deposit.*^  All  this  expanse  of  allu- 
vial land  is  very  productive,  with  little  need  for  irri- 
gation;*' but  in  the  San  Joaquin  drainage  region  the 
lighter  soil  and  scantier  rain  increase  the  need  for 
artificial  watering,  while  in  the  south  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary.  The  sandy  and  less  compact 
soil  does  not  retain  the  moisture  so  well,  and  the 
number  of  intermittent  streams  increase,  especially  on 
the  west  side,  with  its  bare  and  abrupt  Coast  range. 

^Tbeir  nfl  has  a  general  similarity  in  its  orango-red  tint,  dn*  to  an  iron 
oxide  admixture  of  4  to  12  or  even  more  per  cent,  with  a  texture  varying  from 
moderately  heavy  loam  to  stiff  clay,  with  rolled  gravel  often  iu  exoeaa.  The 
percentage  <A  lime  increaaet  toward  the  central  counties,  and  dimiiriahaa  be> 
^und  the  TnnlnmiMi.  The  propoiiion  of  phoipliatea  is  low.  De^  ploaghing 
U  advisable. 

*•  True,  a  small  admix  tore  of  such  sandy  ingredients  is  beneficial  to  certain 
beary  soil;  but  when  a  saccession  of  layers  is  made,  tho  benelit  bccoinca  an 
eril  which  can  be  remedied  only  by  year*  of  coetly  effort  with  apecial  plant* 
ing,  ploughing,  and  counter-manuring. 

Tho  rainfall  ranging  from  40  to  20  inches,  with  usually  di|^t  mow  in 
tbe  winter  and  frost  tem^eratore  at  night  for  aeveral  monthii 
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The  Tulare  section  contains  much  delta  land  easily 

irrigated/^ 

A  large  portion  of  the  valley  trough,  especially  tow- 
ard the  mouths  of  the  two  converging  main  rivers,  and 
round  the  lakes,  is  marshy,  and  known  as  tule  land  from 
the  rush  growing  upon  it.  * '  Another  large  area  of  such 
lands,  subject  to  overflow  from  salt  water,  lies  along  the 
coast,  but  chiefly  within  the  bays,  forming  in  all  some 
3,000,000  acres,  much  of  it  exceedingly  productive. 
A  portion  lias  been  reclaimed  by  levees,  but  these  are 
in  many  places  insecure,  owing  to  the  porous  and  buoy- 
ant nature  of  the  foundation,  which  in  other  paii» 
have  so  far  baffled  all  efforts  of  engineers.  In  the  San 
Joaquin  delta  the  matted  tule  KxrmB  large  floating 
islands.*^ 

**  Round  Visalla  b  the  one  heavily  wooded  oak  region  of  the  S.  Joaquin 
valley.     From  Merced  to  San  .T(KU|uia  ooimty  Btretclu-s  an  irregolftr  belfc<tf 

hlack  adobcj.  Round  it  the  soil  is  calcareous,  the  lime  admixture  ran^'ing 
from  half  to  three  per  cent,  and  it  is  consequently  very  pro<luctive  under  irri- 
gation,  yet  with  little  phoHphorio  acid.  It  lia^  the  advantage  of  lx.'ing  deep, 
so  aa  to  permit  roota  to  seek  compensation  for  dryness  hy  -w  i  kr  sinking, 
lu  the  uplands  the  phos|)hatea  will  soon  be  cxhaustccL  1 1  the  l:ikc  dijtricis 
tiis  pnnralent  alkali,  which  diaaalvea  the  hnnnu,  need^  only  the  correethrsof 
gypsum,  for  the  soil  composition  is  otherwise  good.  IJ(?twecn  Calaveras  and 
tho  American  extends  a  ^'reat  plain  of  rich  dun-colorcd  lo  un,  broken  only  by 
timber  belts  of  rivers  juk I  easily  tilUnl.  In  the  Sac.  valley  the  li  ;ie  udmix- 
turo  is  generons,  and  by  retiining  tho  huinoa  tends  to  counteract  dryneas; 
potasli  anouuds,  but  ))husphatc8  are  rare. 

Known  as  cat-tail,  or  ^fpka.  The  round  rush  proper  on  salt  marshes  is 
the  tcriims  locust rh. 

••So  that  the  famous  lloating  gardens  of  the  Aztecs  here  find  their  counter- 
part. The  lake  re^oa  is  so  stroni^iy  impregnated  with  allcali  as  t<>  r  tulcr 
reclamation  unpromising.  Most  of  tho  reclaimed  land  lies  witliiu  tho  iljlta 
region  of  tiio  conlluent  Sac.  and  Sau  Joaquin,  protected  by  dikes  of  5  to  10 
feet  in  height,  with  a  b  iso  of  20  to  30  feet  and  a  summit  5  feet  broa  1.  TIi  • 
cost  h;is  Ikhju  about  1 1  cents  percubic  yard.  Tho  logi.slaluro of  1S7-  auUioriz^d 
the  salo  of  bonds,  in  mortgage  on  reclaimed  diatricts,  to  promote  such  work, 
bat  the  scheme  did  not  succeed;  ia  time  bett^  plans  n  ty  l  >e  a  loptcd.  For 
BUgcrestions,  reports,  and  stato  measures,  see  every  C'al.  J~  nr.  S  tu  and  Am., 
including  governor's  message  and  8urvevor-;?cnerars  rcjMjrt.  ('.7.  Ajrlr.  Soc., 
Tram.,  1860,  285-9,  etc.;  Ajrh-.',  '2'.V.\-A\;  Ihiral  Pirss,  etc.    The  first 

reclamation  act.  Cul.  Sl'Uuft'.t,  IS.'l,  401).  County  hidtoriijs  of  S.  Jocfj.,  Sue., 
Suttrr,  Contm  Co^ia,  and  Yoh,  give  accounts  of  plans  and  work  done.  if.  S. 
A;frir.  Jfrpt,  1S72,  170-87.  Concerning  siKU'ial  drainage  canals,  from  Fresno 
slough,  Ji'])o,  t.  on  ('(tnnl  fmitx  Fr^mo  Sl>n  -h  to  Anl'ux-h:  Sttr.  Union,  Nov.  11, 
1880;  Jan.  17,  ISSI.  Tho  reclamation  of  Colorado  de  ;ert,  by  turning  in  the 
waters  of  Colorado  Iliver,  has  been  widely  tli.scus  i  il.  ,M  a:i\v!;ilj  several 
OUees  have  been  formed  in  iln^i  (iuai  t<  r  v.  ilh  tho  aid  of  well  u  6'  S.  C  ur.  Doc., 
Cong.  .'^(5,  Sess.  1,  Sen.  Corn.  Kept  127G,  ii. ;  Cong.  43,  8e  .5.  1,  Sj;i.  Misc. 
Doc.  M.  i.;  Cong,  44,  Sess.  '2,  U.  S.  Statutes  377;  b  inder's  Siiriynjs,  187G, 
70  2,  HKJ-'J.'):  Cii  Shitvir^.  IHr.li,  2.18,  302:  (Ml.  Ar/ric.  Sor.,  Tnuu*,  1874, 
3t>3-0;  y/ciyw'     Vk'jo,  i.  127-o^i,  21l>-21;  Overland,  xv.  17-53. 
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The  terrace  formation  noted  in  the  great  valley 
ranges  from  the  low,  rich  bottom-land  to  a  second 
poorer  bench,  and  to  a  third  less  regular  surface  with 
coraparalively  little  valuable  land.  The  coast  region 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  ocean  moisture,  combined  with 
a  soil  which  increases  in  heaviness  and  timber  wealth 
northward.  Thermal  belts  occur  in  several  parts, 
chiefly  near  the  bay,  which  are  exempt  from  frosts. 

Within  recent  years  portions  of  southern  California 
before  considered  almost  worthless  have  been  turned 
to  good  account  as  agricultural  areas,  their  virgin  soil 
producing  abundant  crops  of  fruit  and  cereals,  uiukr 
the  improved  metliods  whicli  have  superseded  primi- 
tive systems  of  farming.  !Maiiy  of  them  arc  now 
occupied  by  tliriving  ccilonics,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Chiuo  ranch  in  San  Bernardino  county,  which,  in 
1881,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Richard  Gird/'"^  a 
wealthy  and  enterprising  citizen  of  soutliern  Califor- 
nia. Here  families  have  been  introduced  and  settle- 
ments f(»unded  on  a  tract  of  inove  than  20,000  acres, 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  every  ten  acres  of  which,  it 
is  estimated,  is  capable  of  supporting  a  family. 

^  Richard  Gir«1,  a  native  of  LitdifioM.  X.  Y.,  came  to  California  in  1S.'2, 
and  first  tried  hia  fortune  at  the  placer  mines  of  El  Doratlo  co.  Here  lie  woh 
|fftwtnted  hf  Paoami  fc%'er,  cr>ntracted  darinff  the  voyage,  and  after  his 
rocove^ry,  eniraj^ed  in  faniiini;  in  Sonoma  co.,  which  occupation  he  foHowed 
till  I808,  when  he  embarked  tor  Chdi,  and  was  there  appointed  a  surveyor  on 
tbe  firtit  railroad  built  by  Henry  Meiggs.  Returning  to  this  coast  in  1860^ 
aftcar  a  l)nef  visit  to  his  home,  ho  took  part  in  several  exj)edition8  against 
the  Apaches  in  Arizona,  of  which  territory,  bv  order  of  the  legislature,  he 
made  a  topographical  survey,  and  published  what  is  to-day  the  only  official 
map.  Ill  1872,  after  Hi-.ffering  buMiness  rcvcrseg  in  San  Francisco,  we  again 
find  hira  in  Arizona,  where  he  arrived  with  a  capital  of  $IG.  A  few  years 
later  he  heeame  a  millionaire,  being  one  of  Hie  disooverers  of  the  Tombetooe 
mine,  and  disposing  of  his  interest  for  $1,000,000.  A  portion  of  thin  money 
he  invested  in  the  Chino  ranch  of  3C,000  acres,  to  which  he  has  since  added 
14,000  acres,  making  in  all  50,000  aeres  of  the  choicest  land,  all  in  one  bod^, 
and  under  on"  fciire.  !Io  aUo  owns  a  half  intorent  in  500,000  acres  in 
Sonora,  Mex.,  togetlicr  with  valuable  oil  lands  and  brown-stone  quarries,  is 
one  ci  the  Utrgeet  shareholders  in  the  Elinor  and  Pomona  railroad,  and  has  a 
controlling  interc.-t  in  the  Farmers'  Exchange  and  Second  Xatinnal  !>inks  in 
San  Bernardino.  Ue  purposes  to  use  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  in  touudiug  the 
largast  indnsteial  school  in  the  world,  where  orphan  children  will  receive  free 
of  ch.'ir;,'e  a  practical  edncation.  A-i  a  self-ttiaiie  nnn,  a  self-denying  man,  a 
philanthropist,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  commuoityj  this  geutlemau  has  no 
saperior  in  the  eitj  and  state  of  his  adoption. 
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GBRIEALS  AND  OTHER  PBODUCIBL 
1848-1889. 

Lkauino  Staplks — Wheat  and  Barlky— Oath  axt>  Cons — YiF.r.n — KKFKrr 
OK  Lkhioation — KicE — CoNDmoNS  or  Culture — Quality — Vkgbta- 
auM— Oonm — Flax — Tu  8ilx-wobm  SxoEfBKsinr — Bmor  ow 
LMiiLAXioir  or  Smcuunma— Fusoo  or  TmiMTim  MwTAwir  RTWiiir 

NoTwiTHSTANBnro  the  maay  oilier  growing  indus- 
tries of  Califomiay  cereals  must  always  hold  a  con- 
spicuous place  as  a  staple  product^  &vored  by  easy 
tillage  and  the  many  advantages  of  climate.  Though 
not  always  the  case,  grain-growine  under  favorable  con- 
ditions IS  still  profiS&ble,  even  if  the  yield  does  not 
reach  the  former  figures  of  70  bushels  of  wheat  and 
100  of  barley  to  the  acre.  The  latter  grain  was  the 
favorite  during  tlic  fifties,  owing  to  the  demand  fur 
animal  feed  under  the  increasing  traffic,  and  to  its 
special  adaptability  to  the  sandy  soil  and  dry  climate. 
In  1852  more  than  2,000,000  bushels  were  harvested; 
and  this  quantity  was  nearly  doubled  during  every 
succeeding  decade,  till  it  was  estimated  at  20,000,000 
bushels  by  1888,  used  largely  for  malting.^ 

*The  crop  of  9,700  bushels  reported  for  1^50  rose  to  over  2,000,000  ia  1852; 
Bad  alUiouga  soon  yieltlinir  to  waeat»  tlio  increase  ooatinueU,  under  the  crow- 
ing demaiia  for  hone-feed  and  lirewiu^,  the  yield  for  1860»  1870;  and  1880 
standing  at  4,400,000,  8,780, OJX),  and  12,400,000  huslul^  respectively,  the 
lost  from  536,000  acrei^  Alameda  oountv  loading  with  1,200,000  busliols. 
The  home  consumption  u  estnnated  at  210,000  tons,  of  which  32,009  were  for 
brewing.  Commerce  and  Jnd.^  282.  Tho  lower  price  received  for  barley  was 
oILict  by  a  larscr  and  surer  yield.  The  assessor  of  Monterey  county  re- 
ported for  1853  a  crop  of  9,000  bushels  from  a  field  of  100  acres  in  Pdiaro 
Valley,  ono  acre  yieldme  149  bushels;  Burrell  of  Sta  Cruz  was  credited  in, 
1859  wiLh  a  small  field  of  90  bushels  to  tho  acre.  See  also  y4  £{a  C<i/. ,  Sept.  15, 
1851;  Apr.  19,  1859;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Juno  18,  1856;  in  Yuba  100  acres  aver- 
agfid,  00  IniiheK  JSac  Unkm,  Jan.  27, 18B6|  wj^  in  January.  In  Tolnnte«r 
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Oats  Buffer  under  the  conditioiiB  favorable  to  barley, 
thnTing  well  only  in  the  northern  and  central  coast 
oounties,  with  an  average  yield  surpassing  that  of 
any  other  cereal,  yet  with  little  prospect  for  increased 
production  beyond  the  present  million  and  a  half 
bushels.*  Bye  and  buckwheat  are  only  slightly  culti- 
"vated. 

Maiae,  or  Indian  corn,  is  likewise  limited  by  the 
chyness  of  the  soil  and  coolness  of  the  nights  It 
thrives  best  in  the  sheltered  valleys  of  the  northern 
ooast^  but  owin^  to  the  inherent  predilection  of  the 
Spanish  race,  it  is  raised  chiefly  in  the  south,  and  with 
the  aid  of  irrigation  can  be  made  to  yield  two  crops. 
The  average  yield  within  recent  years  may  be  stated  at 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  bushela'  The  attempts  to  cul- 
tivate rice  have  so  far  been  unpromising  experimental 

crops,  barley  excels;  and  in  Tolo  a  field  was  said  to  have  yielded  five  in  snc- 
i-essiofi,  the  Ixist  of  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  IlUtelVi*  h'e/i.  Col.,  231.  This  was  of 
the  ueuaal  kmil,  which  shares  with  the  Chevalier  in  a  limited  cultivation,  the 
latter  iNUig  used  chiefly  for  peaii  barley,  yielding  aboat  15  per  oent  leia  than 
tiie  common  barley. 

'Xheproductiou  for  1860, 1870,  and  1880  stands  at  1.043,000. 1.757,000,  and 
1.341,000  bnaheU  reepeetiTely,  Humboldt  yielding  over  one  fonrtb,  and  San 
]|fatt>o  one  t«  ntli.  In  18r)2  it  was  94,000.  H<  nvy  on^ps  are  frequently  re- 
ported, especially  from  Del  Norte,  as  high  as  120  and  even  157  bushels  to  tlie 
•era.  CVskcnI  C.  Ifemld,  Oct.  1867;  in  Sta  Barbara  4  acres  gave  15  tons. 
Saf.  Union,  July  6,  ISoS.  Of  the  Hcveral  kiiula  grown,  the  Featner  flourishes 
beet  in  sandy  loam,  and  Bare  and  Tucker  in  heavy  soil.  The  other  leading 
^nrietiei  are  Australian,  English,  and  Norway.  Of  rye  and  buckwheat,  the 
former  yicMeil  f<»r  ISOO,  1870,  and  1880  about  52,000.  2<;.(M)n,  and  181,000 
bttshela,  chiefly  from  San  Joaquin  oouuty;  the  latter  70,800,  22,000,  and 
SS,aOO,  ene  tlurd  from  San.  eonnty. 

'Irrigation  is  as  a  rule  esteemed  too  costly  for  the  grain.  Besides  the 
north  coast  valleys,  some  of  the  moist  bottom-lands  of  the  lower  Sac.,  and  on 
the  San  Ckbrid  are  faTonbie.  Bnwian  River  is  a  favorite  haunt,  says  Sac. 
Union,  Aug.  2,  1859;  see  also  county  histories  of  .\fen>li>r!nn,  Tu/ki,  and  Loh 
Amielta;  but  Los  Angeles  county  in  187U  vielded  752,000  bushels,  from 
S2;700  aerea,  out  of  the  total  1.9^,000  buahels.  E^^tian  com,  though  as 
yet  little  known  or  in  demand,  recommen«ls  itscdf  a.s  rt-fniiring  les«  moisture 
even  than  barley,  producmg  one  fourth  more  weight  of  grain  to  tlie  aero  than 
other  cereals,  and  jrielding  good  longe.  Napa  Jtegltter,  Dee.  27,  1878;  8, 
Jkevo  Netm,  Feb.  20,  1878. 

'The  planting  of  rice  waa  early  inggestiHl  by  the  infltiz  of  Chinese  and 
^ba  extent  of  awampJaad,  and  under  the  spell  of  experiments  ho  prevalent 
in  the  fifties,  a  feelne  attempt  waa  made  therein.  The  8tate  (ifferod  a  pre- 
mium to  encourage  it,  but  in  vain.  The  inducements  were  not  suificient  to 
<wrBffeeme  the  many  obataclee  in  the  way.  The  U.  8.  Cenmu  for  1860  reports 
a  crop  of  2,140  lbs.;  Hayrs'  A '/nr.,  242  4;  Col.  Farmer,  Sept.  1862;  Jan.  26, 
1871;  S.  F,  BuUdm,  Avut.  2,  Sept.  3,  1856;  Jan.  29,  1657;  March  3,  July  30, 
1808;  aaHmmJitmoe.,  Iby  16,  I87i» 
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For  none  of  thc^c  cuRals  is  tliere  any  })romising 
opening  beyond  the  IocmI  n  quireinent,  save  for  wheat, 
whose  valuable  glutinous  quality  has  made  it  highly 
esteemed,  and  whose  dinty  dryness  permits  it  to  en- 
dure, without  special  preparation  or  care,  the  loDff  sea 
voyage  to  Europe.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  com 
obliged  the  Spanish-Californians  to  give  it  greater 
prominence,  and  before  the  gold  discovery  it  was  raised 
to  some  extent  even  east  of  the  Coast  Hange.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  fifties  its  production  besan  to  surpass 
that  of  barley;  but  it  was  not  tul  the  value  of  the 
plains  of  the  great  valley,  especially  the  San  Joaquin, 
burst  like  a  revelation  upon  its  decriers  that  wheat- 
lands  began  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Under  the 
facilities  for  shipment  presented  by  a  large  fleet, 
whose  predecessors  had  to  depart  in  ballast,  the  yield 
increased  rapidly  from  less  tlian  0,000,000  bushels  in 
18G0  to  over  30,000,000  in  the  early  eiglities,  with 
Stanislaus  county  in  the  front  rank,  followed  by 
Colusa  and  San  Joacjuin.  The  crop  for  1889,  one  of 
the  larjjfest  in  the  histoi  y  of  tlie  state,  was  estimated 
at  nearly  50,000,000  IhisIicIs,  the  jiroduct  of  about 
3,250,00*0  ac-n  s,  and  realizing  at  tide-water  835,000,- 
000.  The  export  rose  from  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a  million  bushels  in  1807  to  more  than  treble  that 
amount  by  1888.  Under  hasty  methods  of  farming, 
the  average  crop  has  fallen  to  about  1(3  bushels  to  the 
acre,  or  about  one  fourth  mr>re  than  the  average  for 
the  union,  and  even  less  with  diminished  rains  and 
withering  north  winds.  Nevertheless,  when  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  it  is  still -a  fairly  profitable 
industry,  even  at  the  low  prices  prevailing  within  re- 
cent yeara  With  steam  machinery,  now  largely  used, 
as  a  motive  power,  it  is  estimated  that,  where  cheap 
communication  exists,  wheat  can  be  sown,  reaped,  and 
forwarded  to  market  from  interior  valleys  at  a  cost  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  cents  per  bushel. 

^  Aoonrcliiit;  to  the  census  of  IS.'O,  tli*'  i  r.  |i  w  i^  Miily  17,328  Imslicls.  By 
1852  it  lui'i  risen  to  2<J7,0U0,  by  liiOU  to  o.'JOD.UOO,  by  1670  to  hi.OOO.OOCL  by 
1880  to  2U,UUU,UO0,  of  whieh  Coloaa  ooouty  leads  with  ov«r  4,500,000,  GUnu 
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After  the  gold  excitement  had  bep^un  to  suhsule,  at- 
tentioQ  was  tirst  of  all  directed,  as  1  have  said,  to  the 

being  the  prominent  farmer,  follofired  by  San  Joaqnin  with  3,500.000  liuHhoU, 
Butte  with  2,*20O,OO0,  said  Y  olo  and  8olano  with  2,000,000  each,  iK.vt  ral  other* 
Kiviug  ov  er  1  .OW.mX).     By  I  Sfs.'i  Sunialaus  ha*!  aAjuined  the  lead  with  4,600^- 

Ouo  l>u«heU  out  of  a  total  ox  :v_'.(K)0,oo().   The  1880  figiu*  Npnacnti  an  aTtr- 

•ge  yield  of  only  14>.  I  bujiheld  to  tlio  at  re. 

The  Hispeiio-OalilQnuaiia  fAauted  wheat  from  the  Ant,  and  at  the  opening 
of  the  century  it  was  8Uryxa*>*ini;  the  favorite  maizo  for  which  the  climate 
wa«  not  so  well  a»l.ipted.    By  1784  the  grain  crop  reacheil  20,000  fam  giw  ami 
!>hipiiu  tibi  from  Mexico  for  the  ganisons  were  Aeclarccl  ncedloM.  (  '<tl.  Prov. 
Rff..  i.  1S4.   Tlie  dryness  of  some  <listri<  t>4  (*oinliine<l  with  tickk-ni  ,s4  of  climate 
in  discouraging  growers,  aa  in  S.ui  Diego,  wiiiTe  cro|»H  lailiMl  ui  ITTo  ami  1781. 
8»DiegiATfh. :  I*<irr.  Mont.,  24  et  soq.;  Bntufini,  Dor,,  2,  etc. ;  St^t  /S<ii'h.  A  rrh., 
y.,ix.-X.:  /?.  P.  Ml-^.,  i.  18,  G'^71;  Pror.  S.  /».,  v.,  vi.;  D'  j.f.  S.  /'.,  ,S'.  Jo.r\ 
i7-10;  Vallfjo,  Doc.,  iii.  22J>-H0.    Mexicans  carried  it  m  1S:U  to  the  nc^rlli 
■de  of  the  bay,  where  Russians  bad  prior  to  this  made  a  hc^anning.  Sutter 
in^t>daced  it  with  the  forties  into  Sac.  valley,  and  in  1S4."'>  it  m-;is  cultiv.iti  il 
in  Yolo  and  I'laccr.   In  1847,  tho  ijaiiformnii  of  July  lUtli  ln>,i.st.i  ot  tlie  expand- 
ing wheat  eoltare,  which  had  brouf^t  flour  down  to  ^  per  100  lbs.  at  ».  F., 
which  is  one  fourth  alxjve  the  average  for  the  U.  S.,  but  far  Ik-Iow  tliat  of 
several  larger  wheat-producing  western  states.    Ncvertheloas  it  is  widely  as- 
•uned  that  iSbb  soil,  u  favorable  eeaeone,  and  with  the  preoantions  prevalent 
ebrfwhere,  can  l>e  made  to  yield  more  to  tho  acre  than  ]>erhap«  any  other 
eoontry  on  the  globe    Brewer,  in  U.  S.  Ccmuh,  1880,  ii.  78,  admits  titat  the 
nfl  and  eUmata  are  pecnliarly  well  a^lapted  for  wheat,  yielding  niarvellont 
crnjis.    5»evera.l  cases  of  over  70  hushcl?  to  the  acre  were  rcportcdto  liiiii,  and 
he  iaw  'crops  reputed  to  be  heavier  than  that.'   Bid  well  rusuouded  to  tho 
preodams  offered  isy  the  State  Agrio.  Soc.  by  hanrestiiig  *  npward  of  73  Imshela 
per  acre  on  10  acres... in  the  presence  of  witnesses.     Mission  rt'oonls,  nlii 
lup.,  refer  to  30  and  33  fold  yields,  which  Colton,  TJtree  Yeart,  442-5,  speaka 
«f  of«r  100-fold,  aa  doee  Bryant,  Cal.,  304.   At  San  Ramon  00  bmdieb  to  the 
acre,  report-*  the      F.  fail,  O'  t.  .^,  ISO.";  near  S.  Jose,  87  bushels.  Uninii, 
Au.  10^  l!>55.    2>eo  also  tliUeU'4  Ha.  Col.,  227.    The  average  was  hisbor  in 
caitier  years  before  the  ncm-rotation  in  crops  tended  to  impoverish  the  soil. 
Other  drawbacks  lie  in  volunteer  cruiH  and  hasty  cultivation  of  tho  Knil,  vAye- 
cially  among  the  speculative  tillers  of  San  Joaq^uin  vallev,  and  under  such  uc- 
^eet  the  average  has  fallen,  as  in  1871,  to  9  hnshehi.   The  lack  of  timely  rain 
h  t-  Wcu  tLe  trouble,  excess  of  niiu  neldoni  doing  harm,  and  tlio  beating  down 
of  crops  by  storms  is  rare;  bat  hot  winds  come  at  times  to  slmvcl  the  grain 
whale  it  is  in  milk.    Smot  does  comparatively  little  damage.    Allnsions  to, 
in5af.  Ch!»,>,  Jmir  1.1,  Oct.  1.'),  Xov.  Kj,  is.').');  ^^lnn  T(M-Min,  Apr.  24,  1879. 
The  Anstralian  shows  tlie  greatest  tendency  toward  this  disease.    As  it  is, 
tte  treatment  with  sulphate  of  copper  is  dmost  general  among  wheat-growers. 
Odams»  or  old  Califomian,  is  the  tuvorite  variety  in  the  soutnern  part  of  tho 
■late.   Elsewhere  the  Chile  hoUU  the  swav;  with  a  decided  concession  to 
tAnh,  red  Mediterranean,  and  Sonera,  and  a  iiro^jortlon  of  Oregon  white, 
bahl,  a  i  :  F^yptian.    Tli.   la>t,  while  yielding  well,  lacks  gluten.  The 
Sonora,  while  smaller  in  head,  ripens  early,  so  ss  to  escape  the  shrivelling 
Bsrthera.    The  winter-wheat  of  the  east  does  not  thrive  till  the  second  year, 
vhen  it  has  become  acclimated  and  converted  into  spring- wheat,  as  all  I'ali- 
fomia  vnr;.  fifM  may  bo  calle«l.    Red  seeds  turn  white  during  this  conversion. 
Th*  great  merit  ot  California  wheat  lies  in  its  gluten,  of  which  it  possesses  a 
Isrgsr  prqtortion  than  that  of  any  other  North  American  state.    It  is  there- 
fore *<»nghtas  an  admixture  to  the  weaker  grain  of  countries  not  favored  with 
aambtoeand  the  Ux^  soil  of  Kl  Dorado.    The  sheltered  coast  valleys  excel  in 
tUtrsspeet  the  moister  ocean  slopes  and  the  overdieated  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacnmenfo.    Another  ad v,iiita'_'«'  is  itj*  extreme  dryness,  which  permits  it  to 
beiliipped  through  the  tropics  without  danger  of  sweating,  although  taken  di- 
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raising  of  various  kinds  of  veixotablcs,  iinniiorrants  and 
miners,  who  had  hitherto  hved  miiiiilv  on  a  diet  of  salt 
meat,  liavinrr  a  more  decided  taste  for  these  esculents 
than  the  shiftless  Mexicans,  who  cared  for  little  in  tliis 
respect  save  beans.  The  first  who  engaged  in  garden- 
ing were  rewarded  by  high  prices,  which  enabled  them 
to  make  money.  The  consequent  rush  of  comj»etitors, 
especially  foreigners  of  the  Latia  race  who  had  beea 

reet  from  fhe  field.  Even  the  kiln-dried  and  pressed  flour  of  the  Altantic  does 
not  keep  so  welL  The  hot  winds  of  the  great  val^y  often  injure  the  plump- 
ness and  SIM  of  the  grain,  which  nevertheless  compares  well  with  the  eastern; 
in  weight  it  ezoeeils  eastern,  the  bushel  l^eing  over  60  lbs.,  seldom  less,  some- 
times o5  lbs.  Whiteness  ami  thin  skin  appear  courdin:it<-,  f«)r  where  thie  coast 
fo^  impart  an  exceptional  darkness  of^  color,  there  the  skin  increases  in 
thickness  and  bran.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  lack  of  sifting,  and 
mora  attention  is  now  f^ven  to  grain  cleaners  and  separators,  as  iustanced  in 
Sac.  Unioih  Aug.  14,  18G5;  Jan.  1,  1881;  Napa  Iteij.,  March  4,  1879;  Prtal. 
Courier,  Aug.  14,  1878;  and  to  improving  the  grade  of  tho  flour.  S.  F.  Chron., 
Apr.  6,  1881. 

Wheat-sowing  extends  during  the  last  two  and  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year,  preferably  during  Jan.  aud  Feb.,  the  latter  sncceoding  best  with 
heavy  spnng  rains,  while  earlier  fields  gain  their  strciiLrth  from  moderate 
moisture.  Glenn  used  90  lbs.  of  seed  on  early  fields,  and  ](X)  lbs.  for  late  sow- 
ing.  In  Los  Angeles  45  lbs.  was  deemed  sufficient.  U.  S.  Cemtua,  1880,  iii. 
76-7.  Tlic  immunity  from  rain  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  allom 
the  grain  to  bo  left  standing  for  weeks  after  maturity,  while  awaiting  ite 
turn  in  tho  harvest.  Little  is  lust  by  shaking  from  wind  or  machinery,  the 
club  grain  especially  hoMing  itself  romarkab^  well  till  the  first  rains  relax 
the  capsules.  The  average  coat  of  production  ranges  between  $G  and  $U  per 
acre;  ploughing  $1  to  $1.50;  seed  80  cents  to  $1.50;  sowing  and  harrowing  50 
to  75  cotitM;  lit  ucliug  v"!  ■20to$1.50;  thrashing 91 '^B*  MokeSl;  hauling 50  cente 
to  $1;  add  rent  atuT  Uixcs.  In  the  great  valley  a  saving  is  widely  effected  by 
oombiuing  the  sowing  and  harrowing  operation  with  the  ploughing,  at  a  total 
ooetof  $1  per  acre,  and  ploughing  has  been  done  aa  low  aa  60  cents.  With  an 
average  yield  of  16  bushels  there  is  a  fair  return,  even  with  wlieat  ;it  ^1.25 
per  bushel.  The  lightness  of  tho  soil,  with  freedom  from  so<l,  stones,  aud 
shrubs,  permits  ready  cultivation;  combination  machinery,  lo  widely  adopted, 
whether  rented  or  owned,  reduces  the  cost,  especial!}'  of  man  power;  tlie  dry 
climate  gives  time  for  harvesting  and  obviates  the  need  for  barns  and  attend* 
■nt  hamuiiig}  add  to  tliis  volunteer  crops,  andCU.  praeenta  nnmerous  advan- 
tages over  other  wheat  countries.  iStanding  crops  are  widely  insured 
against  flro.  By  l)uruing  tho  high  stubble  left  by  headers,  the  injury  to  the 
soil  by  deficient  rotation  or  fallowing  is  greatly  oconieraeted.  Bn^and  offers 
the  best  market  for  Cal.  wheat,  which  there  commands  an  extra  price  for  ita 
glutinous  properties.  V rishiof  Jiemiii.,  M>S.,  37,  speaks  of  tho  first  regular  cargo 
in  1860.  la  18G7  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  were  exported,  and  in  1881 
more  than  three  times  this  quantity,  leaving  nearly  as  much  bchin<l  for  lack 
of  tonnage.  High  freights  and  competition  from  Russia  and  the  eastern 
states  in  the  limited  marketatend  to  reduce  profits,  so  that  tho  average  net 
return  has  fallen  to  4  ]>rr  cent.  During  tlie  ]>ncedinir  deca^le  prices  for 
wheat  ranged  from  a  nuninuim  of  §1.05  tluring  the  winter  ItiOU-TU,  ami  an 
average  of  ^1.5.")  in  1872,  1874-5,  1H70,  to  a  maximum  of  $3.20  in  1877,  and 
an  avenge  of  S^.IO  in  May  ISTl.  Hence  with  rent  and  lu  avy  hauling  and 
handiiug  even  lair  crops  failed  at  times  to  remunerate.    Cal.  ubtamed  a  gold 

medal  for  cereala  at  fhe  Pteia  esdiibitMiii.  S.  F*  Tknu,  Aug.  27,  1866. 
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driven  from  the  mines,  rapidly  reduced  values,  but  an 
encouraging  coniptusation  was  found  in  the  suspris- 
inyfiy  h\rge  yidd,  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  most 
vt'gt'tahles  throughout  the  year,  and  their  generally 
tliriving  condition,  marked  by  size  and  weight  greatly 
ill  excess  of  products  in  the  eastern  states,  pota- 
toes sometimes  weighing  several  pounds,  cal»l>ages  50 
pounds,  and  squashes  over  300  pounds.  There  was 
one  drawl)ack  in  the  coraparativel}'  inferior  flavor, 
owing  partly  to  the  rapidity  of  growth;  and  choice 
potatoes  were  imported.  Within  recent  years,  how- 
ever, this  has  been  remedied,  and  in  1889  some  250  ear- 
loads  of  Yegetables  were  sent  to  the  eastern  states.' 

*CoiniiientB  oa  early  neglect  of  veseUbles,  in  CaL  Star.,  March  11,  IMS. 
MtiMin  |^aal»d  mtdiat  round  thoir  oMiiit,  after  th*  leMoiM  tanglit  by  •carrv 

and  lmii_'i  r.  ana  ganleners  follow  -1  tlx-  .Klvriiicing  prospectors  to  reap  a  ricn 
liarrest.  Ganlena  sprang  up  in  1649  ruuu  d  Colotna.  Ellhr,  Co.  hut.,  110- 
11.  Lmmi  rmiaed  vegetable*  on  the  Feather  in  1861,  Ptmmu,  Id.,  S95,  and 
Siakiyon  Ixiastoil  of  her  jmtatoe.s  in  18."'2.  Eetablisheil  farmera  around  the 
bay  and  near  iiac  applied  themaclvea  with  especial  seal,  and  the  earliest  in 
the  fiald  nada  mndi  money.  Four  men  near  Sao.  reoeivad  $40*000  from  10 
a<  r(  A  tomato  crop  of  ] ',  acrt-s  was  valued  at  $18,000.  S.  F.  Hrrnld,  Aug. 
1,  \bM.  Homer,  near  8an  Jose,  cultivated  150  acres,  raising  potatoes,  onions, 
Mid  tomatoes,  and  realising  over  IBOQ^OOO  ttr  1660.  Several  gardens 
yirldetl  over  $3,000  per  acre  in  1849.  Sac  TratuKript,  Oct.  14,  Nov.  '2'.),  1850; 
Feb.  28,  March  14,  May  15,  1851:  /WnAom's  CaL.  142-3;  LamUrtie,  Voy., 
m-9i  MalAemum'9  ML,  MS.,  4-7.  Many  Frenclinaa  and  Italians  aban- 
doned  the  gold-fields  before  An^lo-Saxon  persecution  and  sought  the  safer 
occupation  of  gardening.   WUley  n  Alein.,  100-2;  Agnc,  191-2,  21U; 

3ae.  DirMkrry,  1871,  70;  Pae.  Nwm,  Apr.  26,  May  3,  1850}  Jan.  S5,  Feb.  16, 
IS.-.l;  Cnl.  Coiinrr,  Aug.  9,  Sept.  2,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  27,  ISTiO;  Feb.  IS,  Apr. 
10,  1651:  I\  //era/c4  Jan  6,  18:>1;  AUa  CW.,  Oct  4,  Nov.  14,  1851;  Tay 
tor*»  St  Doradft,  i  122-4.  The  high  prioes  brongbt  shipments  from  Oregon  to 
compet''  with  thf  ^Ttiwing  pro<lui  tion,  and  carry  tlisappointujetit  anil  loss  to 
man  V.  Chi  the  other  hand  came  large  crops,  ana  general  snrprise  was  created 
by  me  siae  and  beauty  ef  the  frvit.  Potatoes  were,  as  a  rak^  much  larfler 
than  those  of  New  England,  with  nmnerous  spccimena  weighing  1  li»., 
and  some  of  4  and  even  7  Ihs.  P^jaro  V'alluy  sent  a  sack  of  tubers,  none 
of  which  weighed  less  than  8  lbs.  A  Santa  Cms  farmer  laised  2,600 
bushels  from  25.  S.  F.  Picayune,  Oct.  2S,  1850.  Onions  have  liecn  displayed 
measuring  22  inches  in  circumference  and  weighing  47  oa:.  BwrmeUC*  liec., 
MS..  &  d3-0.  Osrrofcs  15^  Ihe.  (7oftfai  Jha»  Dee.  Si^  1888.  Tnnitps  of  20 
lbs.,  it  13  «aid;  tomatoes  26  inclies  in  circumference;  one  vino  Iwre  tiOS  lbs. 
id.,  Dec  30,  1855;  S.  i\  Time^  Oct  19,  1809.  ii^nashes  or  pumpkins,  2G5, 
97t,  and  840  lbs.,  with  sereval  fallaws  <m  the  same  vine  of  over  100  lbs.  eadL 
AUa  CaL,  Oct  5,  26,  1856;  Oct.  1,  1857.  Melons  64^  Ihs..  'A  wei-hed  178^ 
lbs.  Id.,  Sept  20,  1856;  Oct  9,  1858.  Poc  New«,  Aug.  1,  1850;  Apr.  11, 
1851.  I,SS]  fall  imU  grown  from  S  beans.  8.  F.  ButSUn,  March  29,  1856; 
8ac.  Uniont  Dec.  1,  1S58.  ('al)l)ages  of  over  50  lbs.,  with  Bolid  hcaib,  are 
recorded,  and  others  converted  into  evergreen  tree-like  plants,  witli  stalks 
■svaral  feat  high.  AUa  CaL,  Ang.  %  188;  Oet  26,  180^^  ITsmn,  May 
1^  10OO|  SspL  16b  IMS-  M«ft  of  «ha  j^BtMm  ma  ba  found  in  tha 
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The  Spaniards  brouglit  with  them  from  Mexico  the 
indigenous  cotton-plant,  and  one  mission  father  culti- 
vated it  to  some  extent  at  Pala,  for  a  time.  Subse- 
quent) planters  from  the  southern  states  brought  their 
Knowledge  to  hear,  but  only  in  experimental  form, 
and  no  real  effort  was  made  until  the  ottVr  of  pre- 
*  miums  by  the  state.  In  I8G5  st  veral  fii  lds  of  a  hun- 
dred acres  each  were  exhibited  in  Los  Angeles  and 
the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin ;  but  the  cultivation  was 
finally  reduced  to  a  limited  section  in  Merced  and 
Kern,  where  a  yield  of  one  ton  to  eight  acres  brought 
an  estimated  profit  of  ten  dollars  per  acre.  With  im- 
proving methods  and  quality  of  fibre  there  are  pros-  . 
pects  for  a  revival  in  cultivation/ 

market  tlirmighnnt  the  year;  others,  as  pea^c,  melons,  tomatoes,  a-oparagns, 
enjoy  lu'ie  an  extra  long  tMiason.  Potatoes  were  found  to  thrive  htrnt  ui  the 
light  sauiiy  loam  and  misty  atmoephere  of  the  coast  region^  notably  from 
Toiiiales  to  Pajaro,  and  along  the  warm  Sac.  sloughs,  where  the  sweet  potato 
flourishes.  At  Suisun  15-lb.  Bpecimena  have  been  grown.  /(/.,  tiept.  2y,  1>S.')7; 
Oct.  26,  1858.  Both  potatoes  are  inferior  in  flavor  to  the  easteni,  aiul  the 
Irish  is  subject  to  blights.  These  as  well  as  many  other  roots  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  all  winter.  In  1852  the  state  raised  1,350,00U  buubcls  Irish 
potato^  of  which  277,000  were  in  Sonoma*  wliieh  also  had  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  10.(>fX),f)0<)  11)^.  of  onions  for  that  sea-Hoii.  Tn  18(V\  1870.  and 
18S()  tlie  jtotato  crop  stood  at  1,769,000,  2,049,000,  and  4,ouO,000  bushels,  in- 
creasing to  5.0iX),U00  bnahda  before  1890,  while  the  crop  of  sweet  potatoes 
diniii)iHihe<l  thiritig  the  same  years.  Par.  l^t^ral  PrrtM,  Jan.  13,  March  3,  1S77, 
etc. ;  nUuU's  Hta.  CaL,  232-8.  In  1889  over  lO.UUO  tons  of  beans  were  for- 
warded to  tho  eaatem  atatet.  liina  beant  are  a  apecialty  at  (.'arpenteria, 
Santa  Barbara.  .\t  present  vegetables  are  mainly  cultivated  for  the  market 
by  Italians,  Tortuguctie,  and  Chinese,  whose  wiudmiUa  for  irrigation  form  a 
■triking  feature  in  the  ontskirta  of  towns. 

^  For  early  efforts,  see  Jfi<t.  Cai,  ii.-iii.,  this  series;  S.  Die  p  Cn.  JIUt.,  189; 
CtU.  Courier^  8e^t  19,  1850,  commended;  and  8.  F.  J/erald,  Oct.  21,  1852,  re- 
ferred to  expoiments;  and  8ac»  Union  of  Dec.  5, 1854,  spoke  of  a  snuall  fourth 
croj".  Iti  IS,')!}  the  state  agrienltunU  society  began  to  olTer  premiuma,  and 
reported  upiui  a  patch  in  Lois  Angelea,  where  several  suUseqaont  efforts  were 
made,  although  not  so  snstained  as  indicated  in  Ltm  Angelea  Co.  HiM.,  85. 
Aba  ('ill.,  Oct.  9,  Nov.  8.  Deo.  0.  1S56,  alludes  to  plants  raised  in  Sluwtii,  and 
in  San  Joaquin  by  Uolden.  There  is  good  cotton  laud  m  8au  Diego  county. 
In  im  Calaveras  had  a  12*acre  crop.  S.  P.  Bulletin,  May  8,  1865.  la 
18ij3  the  state  itself  offered  several  prizes  of  from  $1,000  to  $3,000  for  plaatn- 
tions  of  not  lesa  than  10  acres  and  tor  the  first  100  bales  of  cotton,  and  Loa 
Angelea  in  1865  obtained  $3,000  for  100  acres,  the  yield  beia^  one  third  of  a 
bde  per  acre.  Several  other  plantations  existed  here  and  in  Fresno  and 
Tulare,  here  one  of  130  acres.  CaL  St.  Ayric  Soc,  Traruac.,  1850,  et 
seq.,  with  resume  in  1872;  U.  S.  Agrk.  Rqftt.,  1864  et  seq.;  Hitgard't  iP«- 
i)ort,  I'l  .-);  \..n//iofit  Cttl.,  22.'};  //<t,/r.s'  An,,.,  vii.  2G1;  OivrUmd,  vi.  326-35; 
xiii.  18-25;  McPherxon  s  Au>j(1>h,  5.">  8;  l.<tie  Co.  J/uU.,  85,  refers  to  experi- 
ments in  the  Lake  valley.  Early  in  tho  tteventies  wider  efforts  were  uuulc, 
and  San  Diego,  San  Bennniino,' Yolo,  and  Sac.  counties  entered  the  field, 
which  aoon,  however,  ww  yielded  to  Meroed  and  Kem,  the  fonnar  varying 
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Plax  was  also  commended  to  the  early  colonists  by 
the  authorities,  but  no  one  has  so  far  seen  any  profit 
in  it.  Nevertheless  a  considerable  area  has  been 
planted  in  common  with  castor- beans,  to  raise  seed  for 
oil-mill&  A8re|;ards  fibre,  attention  is  turning  rather 
to  the  somi-tropic  ramie  and  jute,  the  latter  largely 
imported  for  the  manufacture  of  bags.'^ 

A  singular  episode  in  the  history  of  California 
agriculture  is  the  silk-worm  excitement,  which  had 

during  1879-81  from  240,  096,  uid  550  acres,  the  yield  being  about  ono  ton 

to  8  acres,  bringing::  \'2  cents  a  pound.  Tlic  cxpcnaea  for  GO  acres  in  Kera 
were:  ploughing  ^UM.oO,  irrigating  ^120.50,  hoeing  $295.50,  picking  ^IS,  gin- 
uing  »ad  buingfl)9.6I,  rope,  uurlap,  and  seed  $89.31,  total  $1,287.42,  leaving 
a  net  |>r<  >fit  of  ^.24  per  aero.  Otlier  calculations  lower  the  cost  and  rai.se  the 
pro:»puctive  price,  so  that  the  outlook  ia  by  no  means  discourairuiff.  Further 
details  in  /I  CaL,  Aug.  16, 1861 ;  Sept.  S7,  Oct  18^  1M2;  Anr.-Jn^,  1863,  etc 
On  .Jan.  1!,  1864,  it  speaks  of  tlie  first  cotton -prcs-s;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Oct,  26, 
\bx\\ ;  Dec.  G,  18C2;  Feb.  1 1,  March 27,  1863;  Apr.  13,  18W;  Nov.  29, 1871 ;  Nov. 
2.5,  1S81;  Jan.  3,  1882;  Sac  Union,  Jan.  11,  1855;  Oct.  12,  1858,  concerning 
El  Dorado;  Oct.  24,  Nov.  11,  1861;  March  31,  1864;  Nov.  17,  ISCS;  Com.  I/er- 
aitl,  Nov.-Dec  lb70;  Slodcion  Rep.,  Nov.  30.  1872;  Fnuino  Ej-pon.,  Nov.  20, 
1872;  Kem  Oamrier,  Nor.  80^  Dec.  7,  1872;  8.  Diego  Unkm,  Nov.  15,  1872; 
SwWng  Artftu,  Dec.  7,  1872;  Baktr^fieUi  Cai,  July  8,  1880;  8ia  iKbM  Dem,, 
Jan.  8,  1881;  S.  F.  CaU,  Aug.  16,  1874;  Jan.  31,  1882. 

*Flax  grows  wild  in  OBlifomia  and  has  led  many  to  advocate  its  caltivaticii. 
Sran  the  coIf)nial  authorities  of  the  prccedint,'  century  sought  to  fdstt-r  it. 
Awama,  Instruct.,  89;  Co/.  SL  Pap.,  iSac.,  iv.  6-7.  But  fartnerii  failed  to  be- 
eome  interested  until  the  establishment  in  the  sixties  of  oil-mills  encouraged 
th*-m  to  plant  it  for  seed.  Tlie  stalk  i)roviMl  vigorcmH  and  yieliled  1,500  llts. 
of  seed  to  tlie  acre.  In  18G7  they  produced  150  tons,  partly  from  Sta  Cru2. 
a.  F.  Bulletin,  May  80,  1867.  In  1879  Los  Anffdea  had  400  acres,  with 
proapects  that  encouraged  others.  Los  Aw j.  Co.  Tli<t.,  62.  San  Mateo  held 
tbo  lead  in  production,  however,  with  28,300  bushels  out  of  a  total  45,760  for 
that  year,  Ventnim  following  with  13,000,  StaBdirbara,  Solano,  and  8.  Joaqnia 
having  e  u  h  1.000  to  1,300.  U.  S.  CVw/«w,  18S0,  215,  reports  no  fibre,  only 
823  ions  lUx  straw.  Ventura  Co.  PicL,  24;  AnaJidm  Geo.,  Apr.  28,  1877;  Ca«. 
ivtm.  Argm,  Dee.  18,  1869;  Not.  29,  1879;  Pttal  Argu»,  March  29,  1878;  San 
Betuio  Advance,  Oct.  2,  1S79;  Lnh  Detnoc,  May  24,  1879;  S.  L.  Oh.  Trlhnne, 
Oct.  27.  1877;  StocJOon  iJeruld,  March  11,  1878;  Sac.  Union,  July  14,  1855, 
reports  a  crop;  8.  F*  Timet,  March  22, 1867;  June  01, 1809;  Cot  Farmer,  Aug. 
29,  1SG7.  etc.;  Srienflfir  Prens,  July  10.  1875,  ct  8eq.  Hemp  has  liccn  stUl 
more  neglected.  AUa  CaL,  Nov.  4,  1862.  liapa  Re>j.,  March  27,  1880, 
pointa  to  the  soil  as  favorable  to  jute.  Arguments  for  ramie  culture  in  S.  F, 
Call,  Oct.  9,  1870;  June  6,  1871;  May  31,  1872;  Feb.  3,  isyr?;  SnlhmH  I),v„., 
Feb.  7,  1874;  AnHoeh  Ledger,  March  28, 1874.  S.  Josi.  Mercurt/,  8ept.  22, 1883, 
deacribca  the  pampas  plume  industry  at  Sta  Barbara;  Alta  Cm.,  Hay  11, 1883^ 
comments  on  teasel,  arul  Snr.  Union,  July  30,  1S.'>5,  S.  F.  BnllHtn,  Oct.  31, 
1865,  S.  F.  Timu,  March  9,  1869,  si vo  accounts  of  broom-coru  lielda,  whkdl 
in  1874  yielded  191,800  Iba.,  chiefly  in  Sutter  eonaty.  Besides  flaxseed  ikto 
castor-bean  in  cultivated  for  od.  Loa  Angeles  having  in  1879  fully  350  acres, 
vieldmg  525,000  lbs.  Lo»  Aug.  Hist.,  62;  SuUer  Co.  hist.,  84;  S.  F.  Times, 
March  83,  1867;  Oal  Farmer,  Oct  27,  1870;  8.  J.  Mereurjf,  Dec.  8S,  1879. 
The  snnflower  is  grown  to  a  limite<l  extent.  S.  F.  AUa,  Oct.  20,  1858,  illus- 
trates its  floorielung  condition.  Los  Angeles  grows  canary-seed,  and  the 
timr'plMit  or  MDole,  ^krogalum  pomirkUanum,  ia  gatherad  for  it*  fibra. 
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itvS  beginning  in  the  experiments  uf  L.  Prevost  at  San 
Jose,  in  1853.  The  fiivoriil)le  rep>rts  from  France 
upon  his  [»rociucts  li-nt  eonlu niation  to  the  claim  tliat 
the  state  was  well  adapted  for  sericulture.  The  equa- 
ble clininte  was  free  from  the  storms  and  cold  which  in- 
terfered with  the  growth  and  quality  of  the  mulberry- 
tree  and  silk  in  Europe,  and  gave  rise  to  destructive 
diseases  among  the  worms.  Trees  here  acquired  in 
three  years  a  growth  equivalent  to  that  of  five  years 
in  Europe,  produced  more  and  superior  leaves,  and 
showed  such  power  of  recuperation  as  to  permit  the 
pruning  of  entire  branches  for  feeding,  keeping  the 
leaves  fresher  and  cleaner,  and  affording  the  worm  a 
more  spacious  field,  while  preventing  the  waste  of 
leaves,  and  enabling  one  person  to  do  the  work  of  six. 
Two  crops  could  be  raised  if  required,  with  an  average 
yield  for  each  cocoon  of  400  yards  of  silk,  more  than 
one  eighth  above  the  yield  in  Europe.  Impressed  by 
these  advantages,  the  state  was  rashly  induced  in  1866 
to  offer  heavy  premiums  without  due  restrictions; 
whereupon  a  host  of  speculators  entered  the  field, 
intent  only  upon  planting  by  any  makeshift  process 
a  sufficient  number  of  trees,  and  raising  inferior  Japan- 
ese bivoltines  and  triv^oltines,  till  immature  trees  and 
diseased  cocoons  nmltiplied  into  the  millions,  with  a 
prospect  of  swam])ing  the  state  treasury.  The  alarmed 
legislature  hastened  to  reform  the  premium  act,  and 
the  governor  very  properly  refused  to  pay  claims  for 
wortldess  productions.  The  bubble  burst  with  a 
heavy  loss  to  those  concerned.  No  market  having  as 
yet  been  opened  for  the  proportion  of  good  ware,  the 
enterprise  received  a  further  check.  In  1880  it  was 
revived  by  some  philanthropic  women  to  build  up  a 
congenial  occupation  for  their  sex,  for  the  prospects 
had  a^ain  brightened  under  the  efforts  of  a  few  stanch 
sericulturists,  who,  by  selecting  superior  trees  and 
annual  cocoons,  were  gradually  finding  a  market  for 
their  silk.  The  culture  by  1888  was  developing  on  a 
sound  basis,  stimulated  by  the  wide  margin  for  profit 
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held  out  by  the  import  duty  on  silk  fabrics,  and  by 
the  undeniable  advanta<j^es  of  the  climate  as  an  oii'set 
to  higher  wages  aud  other  obstacles.^ 

*In  addition  to  tlie  advantages  alrca<ly  mentioned,  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  land  must  b«  ccmsii(lere<l,  which  permits  trues  to  be  more  readily  ^ven 
their  due  space,  two-yuir-oM  .shoutji  tliriviug  Itcat  when  standing  from  1  to  2  feet 
apart  in  rows  3  to  4  feet  apart.  Two  crops  of  cocoons  l  lii  lie  raised  in  Ma^ 
and  July  without  need  for  kilns  to  kill  the  insect,  although  the  annun!  is 

nferablc,  and  even  those  yield  an  average  of  400  yard^  of  silk  each,  or  to 
Mwe  tlian  in  Europe.  Details  in  JPr^ott,  Mem,  Silk  CuUnrr,  1808;  Silk- 
grrmerg  Manml  of  1882:  Pioneer  Stlk-'trmoerit  Repi:  Neumann  »  Mem.,  in  Col. 
Jour.  Sen,,  1SC7-8,  ap.  24,  76,  ii.-iiu;  18C9-70,ap.  105,  iii.;  Cat.  St.  At/ric. 
Soe.,  Trans.,  1804,  pp.  256,  289;  1866,  pn.  409-81.  Avisted  by  tho  Swiss 
banker,  U.  Hcntich,  of  S.  F.,  Prcvost,  a  rrcnch  nurseryman  of  San  Jose  had 
in  1.S53-4  planted  mulberry  sceil  ami  sent  twice  to  China  for  eggs.  Both  con- 
sigumentd  were  spoiled  or  sent  in  unfertilised  condition  by  the  suspicious 
Orientals,  aud  Prevost  in  his  disappointment  destroyed  a  part  of  lii.s  25,000 
true4.  Uentsch,  in  1859,  obtained  eggs  from  Fraiicu  which  produced  the 
BMMii  «BOouraging  rflSoHs,  notwithstanduig  the  drawbacks  attending  a  first 
cTperiment.  The  cocoons  were  in  Fraiioe  decl:ircd  to  bo  of  superior  quality, 
and  several  orders  came  for  eggs,  also  from  Itaiy  and  Mexico.  Prevoht  con- 
tinue«l  his  efforts,  aud  pointea  ont  zealously  iho  advantages  for  silk  culture. 
He  obtained  several  small  preminms  at  tho  fairs,  and  in  18G2  tho  state  offcr<Kl 
a  Ixtunty  of  ^,000  lor  the  first  ten  bales  of  raw  silk,  100  lbs.  each.  Cal.  SUH., 
1S62,  p.  416.  Herein  could  lie  no  inducement  for  beginners,  end  so  in  I8(k> 
th»'  b'iii-l.itnrc  rushed  to  tlic  extreme  of  offering  for  4  years  a  premium  of  $250 
for  eacii  pl.iutation  of  5,000  trees  two  years  old,  and  $300  for  each  1,000  cocoons. 
id.,  1805-6,  p.  660.  Saoh  liberality,  without  restrictions  as  to  method,  qual- 
ity "'f  tree  or  silk,  when  cocoons  brouglit  only  some  $2  ■j)or  1,0  M)  \n  the  mar- 
ket, brought  into  tho  field  a  number  of  speculators,  wliu,  reganllusa  of  tlie 
future  or  for  the  requirements  ef  reel  wjantetiimi,  souglit  to  win  tho  lK)unty 
by  the  rea<liest  and  ch<  niu«t  means.  Tho  inontA  Tnulfiraiiliii  were  planted  in 
nur^e^y  rows  by  the  thou.sands,  on  a  space  suitable  only  for  a  hundretl,  an«l 
the  liest  annual  worms  were  discarded  tor  the  inferior  Ji^peneeelnYoltiues  and 
tnvoltinc-^,  which  pro<luced  several  times  more  cocoons.  Trees  rose  liy  the 
hun  lre>l  thou.nand,  and  in  1808  over  1,000,000  cocoons  appeared,  wiLli  the  huro 
prfwpoct  of  treble  the  quantity  in  1801),  and  quadruple  this  number  for  1870. 
Legislators  then  demanded  the  repe;d  of  the  act  to  save  tlie  state  from  l>ank- 
mptcy,  but  were  induced  in  1808  by  tho  Pioneer  Silk  Growers'  and  Manuf. 
Assoc.,  then  formed,  to  issue  a  modified  offer,  whereby  the  prise  of  $250  was 
liroitcd.  once  t-o  each  p«'rson,  for  properly  laid  out  plantations,  and  .$.'^00  ]inzo 
for  bJO.OLH)  coc<K)na.  t'ul.  SdU.,  18.37-8,  p.  GtW.  Concerning  the  Kpread  of  tho 
culture,  see  Cnl.  St.  Agric.  Sor.,  Ti-an«.,  and  county  histories  for  Los  Angeles, 
Contra  Costa,  8ta  tiara,  Yolo,  Nova.la.  West  Shore  <}nz.,  18G7,  p.  100-9,  and 
notices  on  state  and  county  fairs  in  1807-71  in  the  journals.  With  unuiethodic 
oolture,  cocooneries  in  unwholesome  aitnations,  «id  worms  mismanaged,  dis- 
ease broke  out,  worms  died  in  lar^ro  numbers,  eggs  became  infecte<l  ami  cocoons 
Vorthle^is.  In  addition,  the  governor,  sustained  by  the  courts,  refuse*!  to  i>ay 
booutiee  under  either  act  for  the  unmerchantable  ware,  and  the  disappointed 
«jH?cnlators  rctire<l  with  losses  entering  into  the  hundred  thousand.  Oorrrnors 
Mf^tge,  1809-70,  p.  53.  Sup.  court  opinion  in  38  Cnl.  'I'M.  Tlie  legislature 
was  sufficiently  startled  by  the  stormy  claimants  to  rcjH  d  the  act.  Vol.  Stat, 
1SG9-70,  p.  79;  /'/.,  Jour.  Srn.,  55-6,  ap.  6,  p.  6.  la  a^ldition  to  this,  tho 
Frauco-Cierman  war  intervened  to  cut  off  the  only  market,  leaving  a  lurgS 
supply  of  ooeoops  and  eggs  upon  the  luunde  of  pfodncers.  This  caused  the 
aban-fonment  of  many  excellent  plantations,  so  that  only  a  limited  nutid>er 
were  left.  Even  the  pioneer  association  lost  interest,  of  wliich  I.  N.  Hoag  of 
See.  had  been  the  tBstaaning  pillar.  The  depressed  conditioa  of  labor  in  the 
Bisr.  Cau,  You  YIL  S 
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The  sericultural  babble  mm  followed  by  an  equally 

costly,  thouL^h  less  wide-spread  fiasco  in  tobacco.  Its 
cultivation  had  early  commeiRlL'd  itself  to  inwandering 
soutlicnicrs,  but  the  dry  climate  was  found  to  be  de- 
trimental to  the  quality.  J.  L).  Culp  souj^dit  a  remedy 
for  the  defect  in  a  patent  process  for  curing  the  leaf 
which  was  claimed  by  the  inventor  to  be  economic  as 
well  as  improving  to  the  Havor.  A  company  undertook 
in  1872  to  carry  out  the  idea  on  a  larj^e  scale  without 
due  preliminary  experiments.  The  process  proved 
less  satisfactory  than  expected,  and  reckless  manage- 
ment assisted  to  bring  about  failure  and  discourage- 
ment, so  that  production  fell  from  1,240,000  pounds 
in  1874  to  73,000  in  1879,  yet  not  without  the  pros- 
pect of  a  gradual  revival  under  growing  experience.^ 

Utter  part  of  the  seven  ties  led  Mrs  T.  Uittell  in  18S0  to  organize  the  iSilk  Cul- 
ture Aatooiatieti,  aad  to  give  fresh  impulse  to  the  industry,  especially  amoog 

women.  Within  a  brief  period  more  than  half  of  tlic  cniinties  in  the  state 
gave  evidence  of  participation  oa  a  small  scale,  the  state  created  a  boau-d  of 
sflk  eoHuM,  with  an  appropriatioii  of  $5,000  towacd  establishing  a  filature. 
A  8rhool  was  cstabli.sheil,  in  which  young  women  were  taught  reeling  and 
other  arts,  and  two  factories  arranced  to  otier  them  emuloyment.  Greater 
attentioii  is  grren  to  enltivating  we  raperior  morns  aloa  tree  for  animal 
cocoons,  so  that  the  Cal.  silk  by  1888  was  riaing  in  f  ivor,  and  the  prospects 
for  an  expansion  of  the  indostry  was  promising.  Hoaa  states  that  in  18^  he 
cleared  $3,920  from  3)  acres,  tnule  the  expense  amoimted  to  only  $472.  Ilia 
receipts  came  mainly  from  eggs  sold  at  $4  per  ounce.  He  calculated  that  even 
the  low  Japanese  silk  would  at  $7  per  lb.  yield  $4,480  per  acre,  leas  aa  expense 
of  $2, 140,  of  which  $800  was  for  cnltiyatmg  land  and  feeding,  $50  for  rent  of 
land  and  cocoonery,  and  $1,280  for  reeling  640  lbs.  of  silk  by  girls  or  China- 
men at  $1  a  day.  A  yard  of  silk  dress  goods  weighing  3  ounces  costs  the 
Buropean  manufacturer  $2.15;  im][>ort  duty  and  freight  brings  the  price  in 
8.  F.  to  over  $4,  leaving  a  wide  margin  for  liigher  wages.  CaL  St.  Agrie, 
8oe.,  Tratu.,  18G6,  p.  452;  18(>8-9,  p.  251-6.  The  California  SiH-fjroicer»* 
ManuaJ,  14  et  seq.,  states  tliat  5  acres  may  be  safely  C8lculate<l  to  yield  4,000 
11m.  of  cocoons,  worth  $1,4^K),  and  that  the  proiit  cannot  fall  below  $425.  For 
extent  of  culture  and  methods,  see,  further,  S<tr.  fjnion,  Jan.  1,  1884;  S.  F. 
Call,  Apr.  21,  ISS.*?;  Nov.  9.  Dec.  0,  1884;  S.  F.  BuUcihi,  Jan.  20,  1882;  S.  F. 
Oknm.,  Feb.  8,  June  4,  issi;  r March  1881;  CroniM  CaL,  393-5;  CaL 
Fanner,  Dec.  9,  lsi>8;  s.  pt.  16^  I860;  May  19,  1870,  eto.  See  also  ondw 
manufactures,  this  hi^U^ry. 

^  As  early  as  1854  a  number  of  planten  were  raising  tiie  leaf.  The  rise 
in  [)rieeH  ^vith  the  outbreak  of  the  union  war  in  18()1  gave  a  Ktimulus  which 
blindeii  larmer-s  to  the  metluxTity  of  results  so  far,  and  ojiened  a  large  area 
to  the  plant,  notably  in  the  Napa  and  Rossiau  River  regions.  See  county 
hi.'^tories  for  Mm'/r>rinn,  IhtUe,  Sta  Bnrhirn,  Lm  AwiH^s:  Alia  CaL,  June  ^ 
1854;  Oct  28,  1867;  Feb.  7,  1859;  March  11,  July  17,  8ept.  22,  1861;  Aug. 
2,  90,  1862;  Feb.  14-15,  May,  .3,  June  22,  1803;  Jan.  2,  March  13,  1872; 
Sept.  7,  1S73,  etc.;  Sac.  Union,  Feb.  22,  Apr.  3,  May  18,  June  6,  Sept.  13, 
Oct.  31,  1855;  Feb.  13,  1856;  Apr.  22,  1858;  Nov.  12,  1861;  Sept.  17,  1863, 
«!«.  Uaf ortnnKtdj  tiM  diynoM  of  the  dimato  provvd  dstanniMital  to  the 
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'Experiments  liave  been  and  continue  to  be  made 
'with  difierent  plants,  chiefly  by  model  farmers,  and 
in  course  of  time  additional  sources  of  profit  will  no 
doubt  be  revealed,  although  there  is  so  far  a  sufficient 
mimber  of  indpient  productions  to  tempt  a  wide  ex- 
pansion. The  mustard-plant,  which  is  a  veritable 
pest  to  wheat-fields  in  many  directions,  has  become 
valued  for  its  spice  as  well  as  oil; and  for  hops  the 
climate  has  been  found  exoeptionably  fiivorable  in  its 

oulity,  and  the  decline  in  pricea  added  to  the  discoarmgeoM&t.  A  decade 
nter  J.  D.  Culp  obtained  patents  for  his  improved  curing  process,  consistincr 
of  alternately  piling  Uic  plant  for  fermentation  and  drying  it  iu  horizontal 
position  in  close,  heated  buildings,  an  operation  of  3  to  o  weeks,  followed  by 
a  six  months*  stacking  in  balk.  Ho  claimed  that  this  methotl  not  only  over- 
came the  climatic  dimculties,  but  obviated  the  damage  iiidictu<i  by  the  vari' 
able  eastern  weather,  and  imparted  a  superior  and  uniform  quali^tothe  lee^ 
diminishing  the  expense  of  curing  it  and  saving  more  tobacco.  So  promising 
was  the  showing  that  the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  incorporated  in  1S72  to 
vidd  the  patente,  planted  in  the  folkming  3rear  eome  400  acres,  and  prenared 
to  extend  the  plantation  to  1,000  acres,  besides  stimulating  a  large  cultiva- 
tion in  other  counties.  The  production  for  1874  was  reported  at  8UO,000 
Ibe.  in  Su  Clara  and  San  Benito,  in  addition  to  more  than  100,000  lbs. 
each  iu  Loa  Angeles  and  Al  nneda,  70,(KX)  lbs.  each  in  Sta  Cruz  and  Sta 
Barbara,  tiU.OUO  in  Lake,  and  40,000  iu  S.  Matoo^  total  1,240,000  lbs.  VaL 
Agric  Soc,  TVsm:,  1874,  p.  887.  But  the  manaftement  was  bad,  the  pro- 
cess  failed  to  work  so  well  as  expected,  and  the  company  proved  a  disastrous 
failore.  The  experience  served,  however,  to  guide  the  prudent  survivors  of 
tte  tobaeoo  ezettement.  The  aereage  for  1879  had  fallen  to  84  with  a  yield 
of  73,34X)  lbs.,  of  64  acres  with  69,000  being  in  S.  Benito,  10  acres  witli  8,200 
lbs.  in  Los  Angeles,  and  1  or  2  acres  in  several  other  counties,  cbietiy  ou  the 
Bflrthetii  eout,  yet  tibe  prospects  in  1888  were  deemed  good  for  a  steady 
growth  of  the  industry,  as  shown  also  by  tlio  increasing  production,  from 
1,000  lbs.  in  1850,  and  3,150  lbs.  in  18G0,  to  63,800  lbs.  in  1870.  DctaUs  of 
progress  and  method  tn  8.  P,  Call,  Vw.  24,  Deo.  2,  1868;  Apr.  21,  June  29, 
1871;  Sept  7,  1ST2;  .Jan.  20,  July  17,  Aug.  6,  23,  1873;  Aug.  18,  Oct.  12, 
1874,  etc;  SlocLioH  Jndep.,  Apr.  19,  1879;  UkiaA  Denu,  Sept  21,  1878;  Shaata 
Comrier,  Sept  14^  1878;  8Ut  Bark  Prttt,  March  11,  1876t  Andodk  ledger, 
Nov.  14.  1«74;  S.  Bnitto  Adiv.:  Salinas  Drm.,  June  20,  1874;  Cam.  I/rrald, 
Sept.  10,  1M>7;  Sept.  10,  1874;  ScietU.  PrcM,  Oct.  1,  1870;  March  23,  1872; 
Dec  11,  1875.  It  is  pointed  ont  that  the  pUnt  grows  wild  ill  Tehama,  8, 
F.  Bulletin,  Feb.  8,  ISoO,  and  th«k  thekog  seasone  paradl  4  ofopt  of  oigw 
and  2  of  chewing  tobacco. 

"A  F.  CbOept  21,  1885;  Dec.  10^  1888,  ete.;  8.  F.  BvOftm,  Vw.  24, 
186Bl  Nutmeg-trees,  S.  F.  liulUtin,  Aug.  25,  ]S50;  March  IH,  1869;  Sac. 
Umkm  recommended  June  18,  1809.  lied  pepper  grows  in  Los  Angeles. 
Ceooeming  p<'|*permint,  see  8.  J.  HertUd,  Mmnn  12,  1877.  Camphor,  S.  F. 
AUtL  Apr.  2,  isr>9.  Sumach  ia  found  M-iM  in  S.  T>ifgo,  and  its  cultivation 
has  been  tried  in  Sta  Clara.  Alameda  Encinal^  July  20,  1878.  Chikcot^  or 
Giaiit  Bitter  Root,  is  treated  eimB.  F.  BulkHn,  July  17,  1865.   Opiam  cnl- 

ture  in  A/.,  Dec.  1,  1879;  Sta  Rosa  Tima^,  Dec.  17,  1S71);  Alfa  Cni,  Aug.  13, 
1871.  Insect  Dowder.  Fr.  Dent.  ZeUung^  July  13,  1878;  Jacknon  Ledger,  July 
21,  1877.  lamgo  and  cochineal  prospects  in  Alia  CaL,  May  1,  1856;  Sept.  7, 
WjO;  S.  F,  BuikHn,  Oct.  27.  1859;  Sciftit.  Pretui,  May  G,  ISTI.  These  and 
other  odd  Mlltorae  are  considered  especially  in  the  JtunU  Press;  CaL  Agrie, 
Bee.,  JVoml;  Omnmmte  omd  indwirim,  and  m  miMtoiii  other  places. 
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freedom  from  summer  rams  and  heavy  dews  and  fo^s, 
which  ])ruduee  the  destructive  bhghts  and  wasli  away 
the  strength  of  the  flower.  The  result  is  surer  and 
superior  crops,  as  well  as  safer  and  easier  means  for 
curinLT  them,  than  in  the  eastern  states.  The  cul- 
tivation has  developed  since  the  fifties,  yielding  by 
1880  a  million  and  a  half  of  pounds,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  laige  increase.'* 

Several  materials  have  been  tested  for  sugar-mak- 
ing, among  them  grapes  and  melons,  which  proved  as 
unanccessful,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  as  the 
sugar-cane,  of  which  only  a  small  quantity  is  raised 
in  the  south  for  chewing;  sorgham  is  reserved  for 
fodder.  Sugar-beet  has  alone  l^en  found  to  answer, 
and  sufficientlv  so  to  encourage  a  laiger  cultivation  of 
it,  with  a  marked  increase  in  sweetness  that  places  it 
far  above  European  beets." 

,  "By  low  trailing  the  roots  are  sheltered  from  excessive  lieat,  and  three 
ywun  raffioe  for  attaining  the  maturity  alsewbere  requiring  five  or  six.  An 

ttCtraordinary  proportion  of  tlio  valued  lutmline  ia  here  obtained,  and  the 
frnh  green  color  is  well  preser>'ed.  A  St  lielena  crop  took  the  preuiiam  at 
'  the  Centennial  Expoeitioii  in  1876.  Nnpa  Co.  IBtt.,  11.  The  total  yield  in 
1879  was  1,444,000  lbs.  from  1,119  acres.  Sacramento  leading  with  684,500 
lbs.  from  402  acres,  followed  by  Mendocino  with  229,600  lbs.  from  279  acres, 
and  Napa,  S.  Joaqnin,  and  Alameda  with  from  09,000 to  73,000 Ibe.  The  oenmis 
of  1870  reported  CSo.OOO  lli.s.,  riu  l  that  of  1860  only  80  lbs.,  showing  a  rtpid 
increase.  For  reports  on  duveloumeut  and  methodii,  sec  Pac.  Rural  Pi-cm,  M  ay 
8^  1876;  Jan.  6,  June  S,  1877;  Jnly  6,  1878;  iVW  Reg.,  July  10-13.  1878; 
Analieim  Oaz.,  March  10,  June  9,  July  1 1.  1S77;  Sl'^rad  Aripi.*,  Oct.  VI,  1878; 
Sac.  Union  of  Dec.  11,  1855,  Jan.  1,  1664,  records  attempts;  also  July  11, 
Not.  14,  1863;  8.  F.  IferaU,  Sept  15^  1850;  8.  F.  7%iie«.  Feb.  1%  Jnne  30. 
1868;  Aug.  12.  1.169;  .9.  F.  Call,  June  6,  Sept  22,  1871:  Aug.  17, 1874;  March 
15,  1882;  SlJUtlem  iitar,  Sept  29^  1876;  Aug.  3,  1877;  S.  F.  BulUtin,  Apr. 
18^  1884. 

"CJiinosc  Rugar-cano  has  been  cultivated  in  Los  Angeles  since  1854,  and 
•yrup  made,  but  not  successfully  enough.  Tlie  If.  S.  Ceunu  mentions,  how> 
ever,  f«r  1879, 2,459  gallons  of  sorghum  molasses,  mostly  in  Kern  and  Tulare. 
Sutter  Co.  Ilist.,  84 — culture  abandoned  lately.  Sugar-beet  has  alone  an- 
■Wered.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  laat  ducade  the  only  mill  in  opera- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  was  at  Alvaradoi  Besides  pay  i ng  ^.50 
ft  ton  for  bect^.  it  ofTored  premiums  for  iK't  t  culture.  In  1887  a  large  relinery 
was  built  at  Watsonville,  and  has  thus  far  mot  with  fair  success.  iSee,  fur- 
ther, undw  manafaoturee;  Lot  Ang.  0».  ffkL,  92;  Oom,  omf  /nrf.,  540;  Cat. 
A'inr.  Snr.,  TfWU.,  1868-9,  272  .302;  1873,  32.1-444;  Sac.  Union,  March  25, 
Oct.  10,  1857;  Deo.  31,  1870;  Kern  Co.  CaL,  Jan.  8,  1880;  8.  F.  Call,  Dec.  23^ 
1868;  Jan.  21,  1870;  8.  F.  Ohron.,  I>eo.  29,  1889. 

As  one  who  has  done  much  to  develop  the  agricultural  and  other  intereate 
of  Loe  Angelee  oo.  Mid  of  aoa  th  Mrn  OUif otnia  ahoald  be  mentiimed  Jamae  Boon 
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Laukershim,  who  came  to  San  Francisco  in  ISGO,  and  after  graduating  at  the 
high  school,  begsa  fanning  in  connection  with  his  father,  tirnt  in  Freano  and 
then  iu  iSiiu  l)iogo  CO.  In  ISl'A  he  removed  to  L<i<j  Angeles,  where  he  was  the 
first  one  to  engage  extensively  iu  wht-.it  rui^itig,  and  tu  prove  that  »uch  farm- 
Iqg  wia  pn^tMto.  He  heljied  to  huild  the  hr>t  floarmg  mill  in  Uks  AngvlM, 
and  to  organize  the  I^Ankershim  Land  and  NN'at  r  company,  1*2,000  acres  of 
^hose  domain  were  sold  in  small  tractu  for  colouizatum  purposed.  A  director 
of  the  Fanners'  and  Merchants'  bank,  the  Los  Angrf^  Savings  bank,  and  many 
other  prominent  institutions,  ho  is  known  as  OHO  ol  the  most  paUliG«spiriied 
iticn  in  thuportiou  uf  the  state. 

Dsniel  neeman,  a  native  of  Ontario,  Canada,  who,  after  jwaotising  for 
some  ycir?  as  a  Ijarri^ter,  came  to  this  coast  in  1873,  was  also  ainonir  tlie  llrat 
in  Los  Angeles  CO.  who  engaged  largely  in  farming.  Lcisiui^  and  afterward 
purchasing  fmm  a  Scotch  baronet  the  Ccutinela  ranch,  containing  more  than 
25,0lM)  acres,  he  bej,'an  rai»inj»  cereals  in  1877;  in  1NS4  liis  crop  was  alwiut 
1,U0U,000  bushels.  Two  years  later  he  sold  one  half  ot  this  estate  tor  $25  an 
acre,  and  in  ISS?  most  of  the  remainder  for  $125  an  acre,  with  two  fifths  of 
the  profits  made  hy  its  .sale  an<l  subtlivision.  Here  the  tOWn  of  InghiWOod 
bas  since  been  laid  out  by  the  purchasing  company. 

Probably  the  largest  farmer  and  land-owner  in  Tehama  county  is  Joseph 
S.  Cone,  on  whose  ranch  of  nearly  100,000  acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  Red 
BlutI  tlte  average  crop  of  wheat  is  125,000  bushels,  and  of  wool  275.000 
pounds,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  citrus  and  Other  fruits.  A  native  of 
Marietta,  O. ,  and  of  noble  lineage,  Mr  Cone  came  across  the  plaitu  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1850,  and  after  engaging  in  various  OCCttpiitiona,  in  ISGO  began 
stock-rai.sing  on  Alder  creek.  His  present  estate  he  purchased,  as  opportu- 
iiity  offt-red,  for  $."»0,000.  In  1876,  iu  conjunction  with  Charles  Ciulwallader, 
he  establishe«l  the  bank  of  Tehama  co.,  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  state, 
and  of  which  he  is  vice-president  He  is  slso  at  the  head  of  the  large  mer« 
cantilc  firjn  of  Cone.  Kimball,  &  Co.  As  one  of  the  railroad  commissioners 
•elected  under  the  new  constitution,  he  rendered  most  faithful  and  etKcient 

On.3  of  the  inosf;  successful  amonp;  those  who  adopted  the  coiipcrative  sys- 
tem of  fanning  wa.s  the  late  \Vm  F.  Downing,  who  at  his  decease  in  1887 
naked  anionic;  the  wl- ilthiest  men  in  the  Santa  ( 1ara  valley.  From  his  btrth« 
yda'-e  at  Newark,  Mo.,  where  he  worked  on  liis  father's  farm  until  the  ago  of 
twenty-one,  he  8tarte<l  in  1859  for  Pike's  peak,  CoL,  and  some  two  years  later 
came  to  Cal.,  where,  after  engaging  in  varioiis  oocnpationsy  he  began  farming 
and  stock-raising  in  Santa  Clara  co. 

Worthy  of  mention  among  the  leading  farmers  of  northern  (^al.  is  Neu- 
fldiwander  D.  Julien,  a  native  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in  Switzerland,  who 
came  to  this  coast  in  1849,  and  after  engaging  in  store-keeping,  hotel-keeping, 
and  cattle-dealing,  began  farming  and  fruit-raisius  in  Siskiyou  co.  He  la 
alio  ooaaeoted  with  the  bank  of  TtnlkK  in  which  he  nolds  a  oiie*fifth  interest. 
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Frtttt  culture  and  tlie  vine  are  the  risinfj  industries 
of  California,  and  altliougli  Ceres  may  retain  control 
over  tjie  large  areas,  Pomona  will  count  under  her 
sway  a  greater  nunil)er  of  subjects,  with  votaries  of 
higli  intelligence  and  prosperity,  who  shall  vest  in  this 
Itiily  of  America  the  choicest  treasures  of  southern 
Europe. 

Few  countries  can  display  so  great  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent fruit,  some  of  which,  like  the  grape  and  pear, 
seem  to  have  found  here  their  best  development,  while 
others,  as  the  apricot,  olive,  and  fig  thrive  nowhere 
better  throughout  the  United  States.  The  loose 
soil  and  sunny  climate  combine  to  give  the  trees  and 
shrubs  a  strong  and  rapid  growth,  with  early  bearing 
and  large  and  abundant  fruit  As  compared  with  the 
eastern  states,  the  yield  is  about  double,  and  trees 
begin  bearing  at  half  the  age.  Vines  and  many  other 
plants  yield  about  twice  the  quantitv  of  fruit  obtained 
in  Europe,  and  for  product  as  well  as  size  our  or- 
chards excel.  Cherries  are  in  the  market  from  May 
to  October;  strawberries  nearly  all  the  year,  in  the 
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floath.  Indeed,  fruit-pickiiig  never  ceases,  for  the 
citrus  season  covers  all  the  months  when  other  or- 
chards sleep.  Owing  to  the  cqualjle  temperature, 
I'ailurt'S  of  cro{)s  are  rare,  and  partial  at  the  most,  and 
pt&ts  are  comparatively  few  and  mild  in  their  ravai^^'S, 
particularly  under  tlie  remedial  measures  favored  by 
diiiiate,  irrigation,  low  training  of  trees  and  shrulm, 
and  other  methods.  There  is  also  the  a(lvanta<4e  tliat 
fruit  may  be  left  upon  the  trees  long  after  maturity. 
The  priDcipal  dr»wV>aek  lies  in  the  inferior  tlavor  of  our 
apples,  peaches,  and  strawberries,  but  other  fruits  com- 
pare well  with  foreign  varieties,  some,  as  the  pear, 
Deing  unsurpassedy  under  the  improvements  effected 
within  recent  years. 

The  state  bas  experienced  several  excitements  in 
horticiiitare,  first  in  the  products  of  colder  climates, 
then  for  vines  and  oranges,  with  relapses  due  to  rash 
selections  of  seedlings  and  soil,  inexpenence  in  methods, 
and  overstocked  markets;  but  the  revivals  have  been 
stren^hened  by  each  ordeal.    Of  late  years  better 
Cftdlities  are  offered  by  the  lailwayB  for  transporting 
fresh  fruit  eastward,  and  canneries  assist  in  opening 
wider  outlets.    Their  business  has  steadily  augmented, 
from  4,500,000  cans  in  1875  to  more  than  11,000,000 
two-and-a-half-pound  cans  in  1881,  including  4,700,000 
cans  of  veK<>taV)le9.    The  climate  <jfives  the  advantaixe 
that  raisins,  figs,  and  prunes  can  !>•'  safely  and  cheaply 
dried  in  the  sun,  although  fruit  r»'(|uiring  slicing  de- 
mands kilns  and  other  means  to  protect  it  from  dust, 
insect,  and  the  like.* 

*The  ffispftno-Californuuia  planied  miiiMroas  orehardt  In  the  aonth,  espe- 
cially with  »*;mi-trnjtie  !rnit  and  pears.  ;n  sliown  in  my  rrcceiliii;^  voIuitu-h, 
but  mostly  of  an  iliit  rmr  kind,  out!  which  deterioratuii  by  uegiuct.  Nurtli 
«A  the  bay  Rassiaius  had  planted  a  few  slips,  and  in  Hm  third  decide  the  mia. 
■iitnarius  foUowetl  the  exain]tle,  providin;;  al.-<o  means  for  sncct  etliii^  American 
aettlers  to  do  likewise.  Sacramento  had  an  irri^Ated  orchard  in  1  Placer 
and  eomtiaa  farther  north  began  to  |>lant  in  ll45-S;  Trinity  had  frnii-treea 
ia  IS53,  and  Siakij'ou  about  the  s.'im<;  time;  Ci)l<nna  became  famous  for  certain 
inuts.  See  coaaty  histories  for  Sac.  districta  and  northward.  American 
fudan  aeeda  and  apple  dips  were  bronght  from  Oregon  in  1849.  Or.  Sperla- 
tor^  Apr.  29,  1849,  Par.  Xf  trM,  May  27,  1850,  an<l  Sac  Trarur.,  i.  no,  T),  refer 
toaeardtj  of  fruit,  and  urge  planting.  H.  Lewelling  of  N.  Carolina  carried 
anniniin[i  ^  Oregon  in  li>47,  satd  hia  brother  John  tcrak  a  aelaotian  from  hJm 
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The  predilection  of  Ang-lo-Saxons  for  apples  is 
marked  by  the  great  predotuiuance  of  this  fruit  iu  the 

to  CaX.  in  1851,  estabUshing  an  orchard  at  S.  Lorenzo,  from  which  locality 
se<  <ls  were  later  sent  to  many  foreign  countries.   Kilbum  of  Nai)a  had  a  peaca 
orohard  iu  1852,  the  treca  baring  come  by  soa  from  tlio  east.  B  trll'  tf'/^  Aar., 
VL  14-25.    Grcclcy,  Journey^  328,  ia  enthusiastic  over  Cal.  fruits.    All  during 
the  fifties  orchard-planting  kept  pace  with  the  spread  of  BetUement,  but 
the  cost  and  dilEculty  of  obtaming  good  seed,  and  the  inexi>cricncc  with 
regard  to  soil  and  irrigation,  led  to  numerous  failures.    In  the  sixties  came  the 
grapo  excitement;  and  this  resulting  through  nnular  causes  in  m ore dimf^oint- 
ment  than  Bucceasy  orchards  revived  iu  favor,  and  with  more  discrimination, 
promoted  by  the  greater  choice  of  cheap  and  good  varieties,  and  vine-jdauting 
shared  sulhsequently  in  this  iniprovcment.    L.  J.  RoMp  W.  Woliskiil  «.i  Aiij^e- 
le»,  G.G.  Brigga,  near  the  Yuba,  and  \V.  Meek,  were  aitinnu  tli'*  ]t  ;iiling  orcliard- 
idta  ia  1888.    Lord,  B.  C.  Ant,  '2:)0,  saya  tli.it  a  p)  at  li  orchard  of  i'<K)  acres 
near  Marysville  yielded  §i80,0J0  for  the  year.  A  I'd  ( '<iL,  June  til,  18."S;  Hunt's 
Mdij.,  xxxi.  1*29,  refer  to  another  l  ir  re  ori  liar  l  of  early  days,    llie  rapid 
recuperation  iu  this  climate  eu(H)urage.i  the  replaniing  of  interior  orchards. 
For  the  supposed  couuteraotion  in  early  decay  there  seems  to  be  BO  grottnd, 
for  the  old  niisaion  orehan!s  nhow  themselves  fully  as  en<luring  as  the  oastem. 
As  for  growtli,  there  arc  instances  of  cherry-trees  attaining  to  a  height  of  14 
feet  in  one  year,  and  peach-tree  trunks  to  a  diameter  of  2  or  3  inches.  Vaca 
ami  Pleasant  valleys  are  noti  <l  for  early  spring  fruit.    Cherries  are  in  the 
market  from  the  middle  of  May  to  Octoljer,  yet  Alia  Cal.f  Jan.  ."JO,  lSOi>, 
alludes  to  rii»e  cherries  in  Jan.;  S(w.  Union,  of  July  14,  1856,  boosts  of  ri^ 
peaches  and  apploa  early  in  July;  strawberries  grow  in  tlie  open  garden  m 
Dec,  observes     F  CtiU,  Dec.  18,  I.S08;  J'/.,  I)ec.  21,  18t>7;  JSnc.  Union,  Oct. 
27,  1857;  Not  19,  1860;  Oct  9,  1861;  S.  F.  BulkUny  Oct.  G,  1856,  refer 
glowingly  to  seccmd  crops  of  peanuid  apj'h  s.    Thr  seeond  er^p  from  vines 
is  disct>uraged  as  injurious  to  the  quality.    The  St;*.  Barbara  region  faded  to 
respond  to  efforts  for  raising  eaify  fruit.  Sla  Bnrh.  Co.  JftJiL,  131,  39^9. 
lustaiiecs  of  lar;^'e  fruit  exist  in  pi  ars  of      llis.,  clierries  3  inches  in  eircuni- 
fdrcnco,  and  utrawhcrries  1^  ounces  iu  weight.    Tlie  statu  in  1888  w;us  prae- 
tioally  free  fn^m  the  cuTonbio  pest;  plums  aufifered  bat  little  from  the 
apbi^,  and  apples  from  borers,  only  during  the  first  year;  yet  since  1877  the 
codling  Worm  h;us  become  troublesome;  in  some  parts  hu-.'s  and  bees  attack 
the  apricot,  peach  ia  beooming more  8u1)ject  to  tlie  curle<l-leaf  disease,  and 
the  scale  friglitoned  orange  growers  a  wliile;  but  tin  se  tronl'L  sare  U(>t  exten- 
sive, and  remedies  have  been  found  for  cliecking  st  veral  ot  them,    liy  train- 
ing trees  low,  with  the  lower  limbs  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
trunk  is  proteeti.' 1  against  sun-sraM,  and  the  roots  are  ki  jit  moi-t,  tlie  (  iTeet 
of  winds  ucing  also  lessened.    As  a  further  protection  against  sun  ami  wi.al, 
trees  are  planted  nearer  together  than  in  the  east,  without  diminishing  their 
proiluctivcncas;  the  intervening  space  is  seldom  used  fnr  cultivation.  Fruit 
can  be  left  on  the  trees  long  after  maturity  without  ri^k,  the  citrus  for  over 
Italf  a  year.    The  outlet  for  this  growing  interest  lies  partly  throng  the  over- 
land railway,  with  its  improving  arrangements  for  .special  cars  and  8p(?edy 
transmission,  favored  by  the  early  maturity  of  fruits  here.    C*  il.  shippers  can 
with  proper  precautions  be  assured  of  fair  profits.    Freight  trains,  <.eeupyiug 
18  to  21  days  in  the  journey  to  N.  York,  charge.!  ah.mt  $'2.'>if  i>er  1');)  11m. 
early  iu  the  eighties;  pa^euger  trains,  occupymg  8  days,  eharge«l  double. 
The  shipments  nave  largely  increased  during  the  last  15  years.    The  chief 
outlet,  however,  is  provide<l  by  iii'-ans  of  drying,  canning,  and  other  preserv- 
ing processes,  which  opeu  witler  markets  and  render  gntwers  less  'K  [>endent 
on  fluctuating  demands.    The  growing  favor  of  sach  goods  attest  t^e  *jtiality 
of  tlio  fruit.    liaisins,  figs,  and  primes  are  cheaply  ami  nafrly  dri  •!  i  i  tlio 
aun,  but  for  fruit  that  requires  slicing,  and  would  sutler  from  dust  and  insects, 
Idliu  and  other  means  aie  wed.  Several  special  frait'diying  faotories  have 
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farm  orchards,  exceedlDg  that  of  all  the  other  trees  of 
temperate  climes  conibioed.  The  ])each  follows  with 
800,000;  yet  the  pear,  only  one  half  as  numerous,  is 
gaining  in  favor  as  the  best  among  this  class  of  fruit, 
Jed  by  the  famous  Bartlett,  which  is  finding  a  wide 
market  in  the  east  Some  old  trees  bear  40  bushels 
annually.  Apricots  are  both  prolific  and  delicious, 
and  in  demand  eastward,  and  prunes  are  acquiring  a 
deserving  reputation,  the  crop  for  1889  being  esti* 
mated  at  18,000,000  pounds.' 

Xh'vu  started  to  this  end,  as  descril>fd  ia  Xupa  Iletj.,  July  20,  1878;  Aimulor 
L- July  1:!,  1877;  HalCsCal,  12.');  Lot  Atuj.  //'»«<.,  70,  137;  Sonora  Union 
De/ii.,  Dec.  15,  1877;  Murch  23,  1S78.  PifTi^roiit  driers  are  dt- ;cril)ed  in 
Ckutrov.  Arjw,  Fch.  28,  1878;  MaiUcrof  iMm.,  May  18,  July  '21,  1878;  Cala- 
vent  Citizen,  March  24,  Apr.  14.  1877;  S.  L.  Oh.  TrUmne,  Kov.  19,  1879. 
Sereral  1  ir  :e  canneries  exi.s;t,  to  be  noticed  in  tlu!  ciiapter  on  manufactures. 
In  the  strciiji  of  couipetitiou,  8omu  lirnis  have  resorted  to  inferior  fruit,  fflu* 
oose,  poor  tins,  and  low  weig!it,  to  the  injury  of  the  state.  Nevertheless  tbetr 
pnxluetion  h;is  fttcalily  increuHod  fr-i  n  4,500,000  cans  of  2  fruit  and 

Vegetables,  in  1873,  to  over  1 1,000, UU>  2^-lb.  cans  in  1881,  the  latter  includ- 
ing 4,700,000  of  vegetables,  chiefly  tomatoes,  and  700,000  of  jama  and  jellies; 
S.  F.  furnished  8,0.>0,030,  and  S  Jose  2,00  ).nO0.  The  prire  in  ISSl  ranged 
between  $1.85  and  $2.50  jpor  dozen  cans  of  table  fruit;  one  third  less  for  pie* 
inut.  Canneries  paid  in  1880  $40  to  $60  per  ton  for  pearn,  plunu,  and 
peaches,  $70  to  $80  for  apricots,  8100  to  $230  for  cherries.  Conventions  of 
lrait*growera,  as  instanced  in  S.  F.  Coil,  Dec.  7,  1881,  have  taken  stops  to 
diaek  frauds.  At  the  dose  of  the  last  decade  California  was  estimated  to 
possess  2,400.000  appIe-trcL-s,  SIO.OOO  pLMch,  :?.'(),')03  pear,  2)0, OOO  plum 
and  prune,  250,000  apricot,  130,000  cherry,  50,000  fig,  30,000  nectarine, 
14(^000  lemon,  and  2<K),000  oranges  in  bearing,  with  rapid  increase.  The 
value  of  orchard  products  for  1' "  •  jil.iccd  by  tlie  17.  S.  Cemus  at  .\ 2,017,000, 
in  which  iSta  Clara  leads  with  ^.:.:8,000,  followed  by  Alameda  with  ^210,000, 
Sac  $1 79,000^  Sonoma  $109,000,  Los  Angeles  $123,000,  then  Solano,  El  Dorado^ 
and  Xaj.a,  with  from  $92,000  to  .<.S2,0  K),  Placer  G5,(;o;),  Modoc  and  Mono 
atandini'  lowest.  For  detailed  information  on  fruit  culture,  I  refer  to  U.  S. 
ApHe.  RfpOfU,  OaL  A,/rk.  SoCt  Trtm§,;  Pae.  RuraiPrtaif  CaL  Hortiaittttritt; 
Jfii'jtn'  A'rrlc:  S.  Jo'iq.  A<jrlr.  Soc.,  TVaiu;;  Oeerftrnd^  3d.  23&i  Ncrdk^t  Cat, 
106-73;  Cook's  Treatise  on  FruiL 

*  Althoogh  the  average  California  apple  is  inferior  in  flavor  and  for  keep* 
in^  the  different  cl:  ma  I  IS  ])resented  by  lowland  and  foothill,  nioi^t  and  windy 
«oast  and  warm  valleys,  penuit  mauy  excellent  varieties  to  be  grown,  even 
of  the  so*ca]led  winter  apple.  Of  these,  the  Spitaenberg  and  Wine  Sap  flourish 
at  1.00  )  to  3.000  feet  up  the  Sierra  Nevada  .slope.  Other  kinds  are  named  in 
HitifU'H  RfA.,  259-00.  For  size  and  beauty  they  are  unsurpassed  anywhere 
in  the  world;  the  Gloria  Mandi  attaining  to  20  onnces,  or  even  to  2^  llie. 
Tlie  best  of  tlie  temperate  zone  fruits  is  tlie  pear,  for  size  and  delioBCV  <^ 
flavor,  and  for  abundant  yield.  It  thrives  everywhere,  and  suilers  little  uom 
pests,  except  the  codling  worm.  It  was  the  favorite  among  the  Mexicans, 
though  inferior  to  the  present  varieties.  At  S.  Jos^  are  old  trees  which  pro- 
duce 2,500  lbs.,  or  40  bu^hel^  aunually.  Tlie  Bartlett  flourishes  in  the  so- 
called  Bartlett  belt  of  the  Sac.  Valley  foothills,  also  in  Centra  Costa  county, 
and  Iia^  netted  $300  per  acre.  P«  aclu?i  of  the  Sierra  foothills  equal  the  cast* 
em,  suzposaing  those  of  the  coast  and  along  the  Sac.  Barnes,  Or.,  MS.,  15^ 
aamnMi  thnt  aonie  w«re  plaated  in  Butte  in  1840.  Tyler**  Bidwdtt  Bar,  MS., 
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The  orange  is  fast  outDambermg  the  preceding 
fruits  ander  periodic  citrus  excitements,  and  the  im- 
proved arrangements  for  export  The  fruit  thrives 
throughout  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,000  feet  it  here  ripens  earlier  than  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  centre  of  the  orange  region,  which  is  gen- 
erally assumed  to  be  south  of  35*  latitude.  The  crop 
for  1889  was  estimated  at  about  850,000  boxes,  ana 
its  total  value  at  nearly  $1,500,000,  or  an  average  of 
$1.75  per  box.  The  lemon  and  lime  form  a  lari^c  per- 
centage in  the  groves.  Irrigation  adds  to  the  ex- 
penses, so  that  the  care  of  an  orchard  for  five  3'(\ars, 
or  until  bearing  begins,  may  be  placed  at  from  §400 
to  $500  per  acre.^ 

The  fig  is  very  prolific,  aiul  flourishes  in  the  same 
zones,  but  the  black  Tuike^',  which  so  far  forms  the 

6-7.  S.  F.  Bulletin,  Sept.  1,  1858,  alludes  to  trees  Ijearing  nearly  a  ton  of 
peaches,  some  2*2  ounces  ia  weight  and  over  a  foot  in  circumference.  Apri> 
cots,  almost  uiiknowu  in  the  ea^t,  are  here  most  prolitic  and  delicious, 
especially  in  warm  tiiftricts.  Quinces  are  increasing.  Cherries  are  widely 
grown  in  AJmeda,  Plums  thrive  1>  'st  in  Sonoom  and  adjoining  valleys, 
where  pnim  s  are  produced  equal  to  all  but  the  very  choicest  FreBM.  8,  Joti 
Mcminj,  March  11,  1885,  comments  on  the  spread  oi  the  fruit. 

^Of  the  200,000  orange-treea  in  bearing  early  in  1880,  Los  Angeles  con- 
tained  11K»,(XX),  largely  at  S.  Gahritl  and  Riverside;  S.  Bernardino  had 
U,000,  S.  Diego  2,500,  and  Sononut,  6ta  Clara,  and  Placer  somewhat  over  6,000 
together.  Placer  had  several  in  1860^  and  Solano  lad  Bntte  a  few.  Seouair 
county  histories.  W.  Wolf^kill  appears  to  have  been  the  first  foreigner  to 
imitate  the  early  missionaries  in  nlanting  the  citrus,  and  the  large  profits 
made  by  him  attracted  others,  L.  J.  Rose  being  the  only  large  grower,  how* 
ever.  Tlif  ajtpearance  of  the  scale  pest  began  to  check  progress  as  early  as 
1857,  and  tlic  nrospect  of  having  to  wait  half  a  dozen  years  before  the  tirst 
good  crop  ooufd  be  oVtained  was  not  encouraging.  Of  laie^  howerer,  a  de- 
ciiled  revival  lias  taken  i)l.ico  in  fruit  culture,  the  ntunberol  trees  by  1888 
entering  far  into  the  millions.  The  net  profits  in  former  timea  reached  $500 
per  awe.  In  188S  ahipnienti  were  made  to  the  eaat  at  $900  per  oar«lMd. 
The  «lisad vantages  arc  exposure  to  scale  l)ug.^  and  gophers,  and  need  for  irri- 
ffation,  with  only  a  slight  demand  for  preaerveo.  But  with  increasing  railway 
racilitiea  wide  markets  are  waiting  in  the  eaat.  The  lemon  and  lime  form  a 
large  p(>rcent.ig(r  in  the  citrus  groves.  See  county  histories  for  Vcutura,  Sta 
lidrUii-u,  BuUe,  and  above  all  Lo9  AnjclM,  for  details;  iJc^' Agric,  and  other 
general  referencea  nnder  fruit.  A  Tained  eontrimition  oomea  from  Roae, 
Stai.,  M.S.,  one  of  the  early  growers;  Ounnison'^i  liitmhleji,  159-78;  Contra  ('. 
Oaz,,  of  Feb.  18(33,  glows  over  the  first  open-air  prtwluct  in  its  vicinity. 
IfapaReg.^  Dec  14,  1878;  CaUtverti^  Citizm,  Apr.  20.  1877;  Id.,  Chrmu,  Apr. 
14,  1S77;  S.  F.  Chron.,  Feb.  10,  1HS5,  onci  rns  liutte;  I.iyn  Am}.  L'xjt.,  Jan. 
10,  1S>>0,  on  frost  damage.  Li.,  March  lU,  1674,  alludes  to  the  tiiscussion  con- 
oeming  origin,  showing  that  8.  Gabriel  can  claim  only  tlie  first  large  ^ove, 
not  the  first  tree.   See  Overlami,  xii.  233^  MO;  and  VaUefo^  Doc,  xxxn.,  nOi 
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staple,  is  not  in  favor  for  export,  and  varieties  such,  as 
the  Smyrna  and  White  Adriatic  are  introdnoed  to 
improve  upon  it*  Almonds  planted  in  Placer  county 
in  1846  took  the  premium  at  the  first  state  fair,  but 
in  parts  it  blooms  without  yielding  fruit  Several 
other  varieties  of  nuts  are  grown,  from  walnuts  to 
peanuts.'  The  olive  is  a  promising  product,  for  which 
the  dry  and  otherwise  comparatively  worthless  hill 
lands  of  the  south  are  well  suited,  though  the  valley 
lands  are  hotter.  The  tree  is  exceedingly  healthy  and 
prolific,  free  from  the  posts  which,  along  the  Mediter- 
mnean,  cause  failures  at  frequent  intervals,  although 
not  yielding  equally  large  crops  every  year.*  Straw- 
berries, whidi  are  practically  in  bearing  nearly  all  the 
year  round,  are  cultivated  for  market  chiefly  in  Santa 
Clara  and  Alameda,  together  with  several  other  ber- 
ries/ 

Chief  amons^  all  first  products,  however,  is  the 
grape,  the  cultivation  of  which  has,  within  the  past 

«NeT«da  had  fig-trew  in  1860.  8ae.  CTnmemi,  Nor.  24,  1869. 

•Concerning  early  almuntU,  see  Placer  Co.  J/U.,  *2:iO;  >/.i  Biir''.  and  Loa 
A*g.  Co.  HitL  Although  less  numerooa,  there  are  more  thau  1(X),000  £ng- 
liab  walnut  trees,  yieMine  in  IflSl  about  10  Ibt.  to  the  tree.  Owing  to  Atm 
growth,  15-20  years,  amlXhght.s,  they  are  not  in  favor.  M  ;m  juits  exist. 
Id.;  also  Ventura;  8.  Joai  MenMiji,  Dec.  8,  1S80.  Chestnuts  and  butu  muta 
have  been  tried.  Peanuts  of  a  mne  tiuality  arc  grown  in  dtffBrent  i>art8,  on 
abOQt  5(J0  acres,  greatly  l>y  ChineM.  In  Los  Angeles  7'  at  r.  s  yiLlletl  7.'),000 
Iba.  Wo4  S.  Gaz.,  Yolo,  104-6;  8.  F.  BuU.,  Nov.  7,  iMiiJ;  eounty  histories  of 
Log  Ang.  and  ButU.  Pine-nnts,  etc.  CaL  SHenL  Freu,  May  ].'»,  ISuO;  S.  P. 
Call,  Oct.  124,  1872;  Sac.  Union,  ( t.  *J.').  ISr.O.  There  are  <l.r,e!i  an. I  bananas  in 
the  south.  8.  F.  Bulktin,  Dec.  22,  IbM;  Lot  Ang.  Time*,  Nov.  17,  1883;  Sta 
Bdrh.  Ptr«9,  July  28,  ]«J7. 

•Its  slow  growth  haachccked  planting,  and  in  the  In-ginning  of  tl.i-  -loca*^!© 
there  were  only  13,000  tree*  in  orchard,  some  of  which  have  returned  |oU0  to 
the  acre.  See  Cocper's  Trealue  Othe,  MS. ;  Hayt»*  A  nrj.,  vii.  264;  CaU/ornian, 
March  18SI;  S.  F.  Chron.,  May  19,  1S78;  Jan.  4,  lSSr>;  S'tr.  I'nr-P,  ¥  K  10, 
18^,  refers  to  early  bearing  at  S.  Joee;  also  county  histories  for  l>iego, 
Lo»An<j.,  Sta  Barb. 

■At  tlu-  el(»!ie  of  the  last  dccailo  there  were  I'J.  000, 0(10  strawWrry  vines 
and  1 ,000,000  raspberry  bushes.  The  Alameda  raspherry  production  i4  about 
1,500  lbs.  to  the  acre;  5  tons  from4  acres,  says  Atta  CVi/.,  Jan.  8,  l&'S.  Straw> 
harries  for  the  S.  F.  markets  arc  bupiilieil  chiefly  frr>m  Alamola,  ami  near  S. 
Joee.  Here  300  acres  are  under  irrigation,  34  of  which  are  said  to  have  yielded 
100  tons.  They  are  usually  cultivated  by  Chinese,  on  shares.  8.  Jo»i  Pifmnrt 
Ifareh  24,  I877t  ■tates  tliat  Shelton  introduced  them  at  Sta  Clara  in  1852. 
Ooiaeberric!^  arc  in  nmall  demand.  S.  F.  BulL,  Nov.  16^  IbSl.  Ka^berrie^ 
Uaekberriea^  and  currants  enjoy  fair  attention 
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decade,  rouf^ed  tlio  interest  of  the  entire  coniniunity 
and  al>.s()rbed  the  chief  attention  anionLT  intlowincr 
land-tillers,  who  arc  asbistini;  to  extend  our  neat 
and  attractive  vineyards  over  valleys  and  footlliils 
throughout  the  state.  During  tlie  first  years  of 
8}>aiii^h  occupation  were  introduced  from  Mexico  the 
two  leading  varieties  of  tlie  deteriorated  yet  hardy 
fruit  of  South  Spanish  stock  now  known  as  the  mis- 
sion grape,  first  the  reddish  black  f^rape  of  Los  An- 
geles, rich  in  sweet  juice,  then  the  fruitier  bluish 
black  Sonoma,  which  yields  a  lighter  wine.  Los 
Angeles  long  retained  the  supremacy  in  viniculture, 
producing  in  1850  some  57,000  gallons  of  wine;  but 
the  high  prices  realized  led  to  a  rapid  e^Ltension  even 
far  up  the  Sacramento  valley,  where  the  vine  had 
been  planted  shortly  before  the  gold  discovery. 

Well-known  varieties  were  brought  from  central 
Europe,  such  as  the  Zinfandel,  yielding  the  popular 
red  tal»le-wine,  and  the  Kelsling,  esteemed  for  its 
liLfht  drv  wine.  Toward  the  close  of  tlie  fifties  it  was 
recoL;nized  that  these  foreii^n  cuttinjj;s  yielded  a  supe- 
rior prodnet,  althou*;li  the  douht  as  to  their  relative 
value  served  to  sustain  the  mission  gra[)e,  wliilo  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  wine  tended  to  restrict  the  culture. 
The  state  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  A.  llar- 
aszthy,  whose  etforts  in  hehalf  of  the  industry  have 
procured  for  him  the  appellation  of  father  of  vinicul- 
ture in  California,  was  induced  to  visit  Europe  as  com- 
missioner to  study  the  subject  and  bring  back  cuttings. 
The  experiments  then  introduced  led  in  due  time  to 
another  fever,  which  received  a  check  from  the  phyl- 
loxera, and  other  more  threatening  than  actually 
serious  troubles.  This  had  the  effect  of  confining  the 
business  more  among  thorough  viniculturists,  whose 
experience  and  caution  induced  them  to  seek  superior 
and  reliable  varieties  and  improve  the  wine-making. 
Their  success  gave  rise  toward  the  close  of  the  seven- 
ties to  a  healthier  revival,  which  has  steadily  unfolded, 
stimulated  to  some  extent  by  the  misfortunes  of  France. 
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The  south  still  retains  the  preponderance,  reenforced 
by  the  southern  counties  of  JSan  Joaquin  valley,  while 
the  esBeDtialljr  vinicultural  regions  of  the  north,  So- 
noma and  ^Tapa,  are  strongly  supplemented  by  El 
Dorado  and  districts  beyond  it  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  By  1889  About  150,000  acres  were  planted 
with  some  120,000,000  vines,  half  of  them  in  bearing, 
and  fiilly  half  as  ye'b  in  mission  grapes;  but  a  fow  years 
hme  the  area  will  be  doubled,  with  a  preponderance 
of  foreign  varieties.      In  1888  about  800  vines  were 
planud  U)  the  aere.      An  advantacre  here  praineJ  is 
the  self-supporting"  stalk  after  the  third  year.    It  is 
pnined  to  a  lit-igrli-t  of  about  18  inches,  a  process 
which  hastens  iiuitxirity  and  re(hu'es  the  (laii<^n'r  from 
wind  and  tVost.      .rVt   full  maturity  a  yield  of  three  to 
four  tons  of  ^^rupes  to  the  acre  may  he  exf)ecte(l,  al- 
though some  vineyards  |)roduce  (l()ul)!e  that  quantity, 
and  occasionally    even  16  tons.    The  average  fioin 
each  vine  may  be  placed  at  seven  pounds,  and  from 
a  ton  of  grapes  may  be  obtained  130  gallons  of  wine. 
So  f&Tj  about  half  the  crop  is  pressed,  two  per  cent 
exported  fresh,  four  per  cent  made  into  raisins,  the 
prodactof  which  increased  from  1,800,000  pounds  in 
1881  to  28,000,000  pounds  in  1880,  besides  a  percent- 
age eqaivalent  to  2,000,000  gallons  of  wine  for  con- 
venioQ  into  one  fifth  that  amount  of  brandy.  The 
to^  wine  product  for  1889  was  estimated  at  14,000,-. 
000.  gallons,  with  the  promise  of  a  rapid  increase 
through  the  growing  home  and  eastern  demand. 

With  nearly  double  the  amount  of  sugar  contained 
in  European  j^rapcs,  the  California  wines  are  as  a 
whole  stroncf,  and  lacking  in  delicacy  of  flavor,  the 
heavier  southern  resemblincf  those  of  Spniii,  J  1  unwary, 
and  Greece,  while  the  central  and  north ern  resemble 
German  atul  French  standards.  The  defec  t  is  greatly 
due  to  the  lowland  soil  and  irrii^ation,  which  being 
necessary  in  the  dry  south  was  \im<^  advocated  else- 
where, and  favored  as  more convenit  nt;  but  Haraszthy 
upheld  non-irrigatioUy  aud  it  is  now  becoming  recog- 
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nizcd  that  the  poorer  bill  lands,  thouofh  yielding  less 
and  involving  more  work,  are  the  best.  With  the 
additional  care  bestowed  by  wine  merchants  in  press- 
ing their  own  grapes,  the  improvement,  aheady  bo 
marked,  will  make  steady  progress,  until  the  brands 
of  California  acquire'  a  g(.'neral  recognition,  based  on 
their  merits.  The  champagne  now  made  is  winning 
favor.  The  different  advantages  enumerated  tend, 
indeed,  to  sustain  the  claim  for  the  state  of  beiog  oue 
of  the  best  grape  regions  in  the  worid.*^ 

*Iii  my  Hiti,  if  ex.,  ii.-iii.,  this  series,  rtivmrn  h  made  to  tiie  introdno- 

tion  and  spread  of  vinicalture  in  Mi  xico.  Lower  California,  as  the  mother 
province  for  Alta,  Cal.,  supplied  tlie  lirat  slips.  Vina  Madre,  of  San  Gabriel, 
M  its  nftmo  implies,  dftraui  to  be  Hbb  mmbm  Tineyard  m  0&lifomia»  but 
Padre  Scrra  and  his  iniHsiotiarics  itia<le  the  first  planting  at  San  Diego, 
whence  Sau  Gabriel  was  provided.  Discussion  iu  Uayea  Leaal  JlisL  S.  Dkjo, 
L  89-82:  8ome  regard  tliia  vine  as  toived  from  a  Mals|;a  ttoek,  aradi  • 
chaniT'' 1  by  transplanting  in  Mexico;  others,  like  Barrows,  identify  it  with 
the  Alicante.  Los  Ana.  Co.  II let. ^  64.  It  is  the  so-called  Los  Angeles  (Dupe, 
to  be  found  in  all  ola  ▼ineyards,  and  throngfaoot  the  eoatfa,  a  reddish  dum^ 
^berry,  rich  in  sweet  juice.  The  3<»u)ma  ipo,  introduced  north  of  S.  F.  Bay 
about  1820,  is  smalleri  of  bluish  black  color,  covered  at  maturity  with  a 
'grayish  dnrt,  and  has  more  meat  and  frnitiness  of  flavor,  yielding  a  lighter 
•wine.  It  is  ascribed  to  Madciran  ptork,  and  iirevails  nu to  widely  through- 
out the  northern  valleys.  Botli  are  classed  umter  the  term  of  Mission,  native, 
or  California  grape,  and  reeo^iaed  as  hardy,  productive,  and  of  eany  bear> 
ing;  but  even  in  these  qualities  they  are  surpassed  by  several  foreign  varie- 
ties, which,  as  a  rule,  far  excel  in  iiavor.  Los  Angeles  was  the  vine  region 
of  tiie  flnsh  times,  and  as  early  as  1831  Hs  present  city  Umits  daimed  nwner- 
ous  vineyards,  covering  fully  100  acres,  with  half  of  the  nearly  200,000  vines 
of  the  country.  Hayei»  Lot  Ang.,  29,  increases  this  estimate.  FrofM'a  Att*. 
AriLf  i  021-2.  The  oensns  of  1860  credits  Los  Angeles  with  57,365  gallons 
of  wine,  and  Sta  Bdrbara  with  100,  y<  t  S.mnina  and  otlu  r  st-ctions  had  i:i  all 
a  laz^e  additional  amount.  Vallejo,  for  instance,  expected  to  dear  1^0,000 
from  his  small  crop.  8ae.  Tramcript,  Oct  U,  1850.  In  1852,  Sta  Ohm  fig- 
ured for  10,800  vines,  Sdlann  for  5,811,  Sta  Bilrbara  for  4G  barrels  of  wine. 
U.  S.  t'emtua,  1850, 98o.  Wilkes,  Ajc  Exp.,  condemned  the  wine  as '  miserable 
stuff,'  but  tids  aiiplied  rather  to  the  light  kind,  for  port,  angelica,  and  other 
sweet  varieties  were  by  no  means  so  bad.  W.  \\  olfskill  app<'ars  to  kave 
been  the  lint  in  li>49  to  ship  wine  to  S.  F.  The  high  prices  realized,  espe- 
cially forthelnsdous  grapes— Sonoma  bringing  3  bits  a  lb.,  Pete.  Neum^  Oct.  16^ 
1850- — led  quickly  to  increased  planting,  even  in  the  mining  region.  A  man 
has  just  set  out  1,000  grape  cuttings  on  the  Calaveras — noted  for  its  wild 
Tines— and  qnite  a  nnmber  have  done  likewise  in  different  places,  observes 
Sar.  Transcript,  March  14,  1851;  S.  Jnnq.  Co.  JIi<f.,  71-2,  claims  wine-mak- 
ing for  Stockton  in  1850.  It  is  pressed  in  &  I>iego^  says  H.  J>'.  herald,  Feb. 
86,  1863.  Harassthy,  who  had  planted  a  vineywd  here  in  1851,  began  in 
1853  to  introduce  vines  from  tlie  eastern  .states  and  Europe,  notably  tl.o  now 
famous  Zinfandel,  as  before  stated.  Not  long  after  he  bought  the  Kelsey  or 
Bnena  Vista  rinejnud  of  Sonoma,  the  lai^jest  north  of  the  oay.  Delmas,  hi 
ISfil  and  lat<T,  introduced  otlier  varieties,  especially  the  black  Malvoisis 
and  Charbonneau,  and  other  French  grape-growers  obtained  cuttings  of  dif- 
ferent varieties,  bat  ths  native  plant  commending  itself  as  th«  readisit  and 
disig«il»  the  inexparieooed  bsginnets  had  rsooone  to    so  that  few  ont  of 
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Many  of  tne  prt'cediii^  plants  find  places  in  the  or- 
namental gardens  which  form  so  attractive  a  feature  of 

the  1,500,000  bearing  Tines  reported  for  1855  were  foreign.    In  1860  three 

vineyards  of  Loe  Angeles  had  27,000,  20,000,  and  18,000  vines  r.  spoctively.  ^ 
*  I  hAve  16,000  vines,  each  promising  a  gallon  of  wine,'  writes  White  in  Hoc.' 
Uminn^  Oct.  9,  1855;  Sept  25, 1854.  The  grape  interest  was  carefully  noraed 
l>y  the  press,  as  instanced  in  Alta  CaL,  Sept.  25,  Deo.  18,  1854;  S.  F.  Bullitin^ 
Hay  1,  185G;  Oct.  11,  15, 1856;  and  by  such  publications  as  HaratsUiyt  Trta- 
46»e  cm  Culture  qf  Orapes,  1858,  1-21.  Los  Angeles  continued  to  lead,  as 
shown  by  the  census  report  of  18G0  conceding  to  her  1G3,0<|<)  of  the  total 
246,500  gallons  of  wine,  and  she  claimed  in  1858  nearly  2,000,000  vines, 
half  of  them  in  bearing.  Sta  B&rbara  and  Mariposa  ranked  next  with  some 
10,500  each.  Sonoma  figures  for  only  2,000,  for  her  grapes  went  to  S.  F. 
Before  the  real  gold  excitement  began  vines  had  been  planted  north  of  the 
American,  on  hear  River,  Placer  Co,  J/ist.,  239,  and  thcnco  it  spread  2  or  3 
yeaxs  later  to  Sutter,  Yuba,  and  Butte,  Trinity  boasting  of  it  here  about 
1853.  C<*r«  Annal",  50,  43,  177.  Merced  had  started  the  lirst  vineyard  in 
1855.  Merced  Co.  Hud.,  121.  In  Fresno,  subsequently  so  promisiug,  the  first 
vine  was  planted  only  in  1873,  ■od  200  gudlona  of  Wine  were  pfosied  out  in 

1875.  Fre»no  Co.  I/iM.,  211. 

Toward  the  close  of  tliu  fifties  it  became  recogiu/x-cl  that  the  foreign  grapel 
was  superior  to  the  Misakm.  The  state  lent  its  aid  toward  raiaing  the  standard 
for  the  culture,  l>u9i(les  exempting  it  from  tax,  C<tL  SUUutes,  1859,  2G0,  and 
Uarassthy's  imj>ortations  reached  500  varieties.  But  a  doubt  long  prevailed 
M  to  the  relative  value  of  these  WlrmgH  kinds,  wliich  it  would  take  years  to 
solve,  so  that  although  the  Mission  vine  <leoliued  in  appreciation,  it  was  sus- 
tained to  some  extent  by  the  uucertaiuty  and  by  its  value  for  certain  sweet 
wines.  The  planting  of  both  classes  continood,  stimnlated  by  the  record  of 
profits  for  early  years,  and  by  tlie  belief  in  a  growing  foreign  demaniL  But 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  wine  a^isisted  the  f^tablished  brands  of  Europe  to 
overaha-low  it,  and  so  rodnoe  prices  as  to  render  the  culton  Isigely  nnprofit- 
aUa.  Miblew,  phylloxera,  and  other  troubles  came  to  ruin  many  viiieyard- 
iata.  Neverthelefis,  the  bteady  gains  of  certain  prudent  ones,  either  by 
imppoving  the  maiuifacture  of  sweet  wine  from  old  vines,  or  by  gaining 
recognition  for  the  value  of  new  plauta,  restored  confidence,  and  toward  the 
dose  of  the  seventies  a  sounder  excitement  set  in,  fostered  greatly  by  the 
aiiCovtaBM  of  the  French  vinicoltarists.  By  1882  she  had  a1>out  80,(KK) 
acres  in  vines,  which  at  an  average  of  800  to  the  acre  indicated  04,000,000 
vines,  of  which  hall  were  iu  good  bearing  couilitiou,  about  equally  divided 
butwoMi  European  and  Mission,  leas  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  being  dis* 
eased  or  valueless.  Of  the  forcitni  varieties  which  are  now  almo*<t  exclu-iively 
planted  or  grafted  upon  old  stuck,  the  Alexandrian  Mu;M;at  is  mutit  esteeme  l 
lor  ifci  siae  and  flavor,  and  valne  for  raisins  as  wdi  M  wine,  and  for  table.  It 
tinivos  best  in  gravelly  loam,  especially  in  Sonoma,  where  in  cod  ye  in<  it 
jialds  9,000  Um.  to  the  acre,  and  iucbnes  to  two  crops  a  year,  ;Utii'>u^h  tins  is 
Bot  favoreil  by  prudent  cultoriatiL  Tho  Franoh  Muscat  is  esteemed  for  vine- 
gar.  Zinfandcl  yields  the  now  most  popular  red  table-wine.  Rei  lini:  \^  in- 
sipid as  a  grape,  but  growing  in  favor  with  its  dry  white  wine.  JC.uly  July 
fEmpeo  an  the  White  St  Peter,  Madeline  Blanche,  Black  July,  Sweetwater, 
Shaascl.»»,  and  FoiitaincMe.in.  In  Oct.  the  Alexanilrian  Mu.scat,  Muscatel, 
White  MaLiga,  Rose  ot  Peru,  Re<l  Tokay,  and  Curniehon  become  abiuulaat. 
Berger,  Malvoi.sie,  Charbonneau,  and  seedless  Sultana  are  among  the  well 
yielding.  Thv  American  Catawba,  lH.alK;ll-i,  and  Concord  are  less  value. 1,  as 
inferior  m  yield  auil  fine  quality,  and  costly  to  train;  yet  the  Vitis  liiparia 
and  (Biliniia  an  rocomnaBded  for  giaffeing  stock,  aa  exempt  from  phjfUoxo 

The  long  absence  of  rain  led  to  the  planting  of  vineyards  iu  b«>ttom-lands 
epCB  to  infjrtioii,  which  alao  proved  num  oonvenient  to  cnltiTato  Sobse* 
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California  towns  The  climate  admits  not  alone  a  vast 
variety,  but  forces  them  rapidly  to  maturity,  and  keeps 

quently  Harasztliy  and  others  began  to  advocato  non-irrigation  as  conducive 
to  superior  quality,  and  of  late  years  hill  lands,  as  signincantly  pointed  out 
in  the  Gkrmantown  Weinberg,  are  gaining  in  favor;  yot  the  value  of  flooding 
in  the  ca.sc  of  cert'iin  pewts  Ikis  been  urL^i'd  with  eli'ect,  and  south  of  35°  lat 
it  is  considered  necessary.    In  planting,  the  flattened  crowbar  is  preferred  to 
the  spade.   The  vinea  are  placed  from     to  8  feet  apart,  the  former  distance 
prevailing  in  Lo3  Angeles,  the  latt<  r  in  SuriDina;  wide  ajnrt  rowu  gaining  in 
tavor,  thus  loavin||  pknty  of  room  for  the  branches  and  cultivation,  and  with 
frequent  intersection  in  largo  fields  for  wa^n  roads,  to  save  haDtl  carriage, 
la  oM  vin  yards  the  Ht;ilks  stand  3  to  5  f^^et  high.    Now  tho  custom  is  to  jirunc 
tbenx  to  Itt  inches,  a  proximity  to  tho  ground  which  hastens  maturity  and 
Mdnoes  the  danasr  from  wind  and  frost.    During  the  first  year  there  is  little 
increase  of  wood.    In  the  second  tho  rooted  vines  may  bear  a  few  grapes. 
The  third  year  3  to  4  lbs.  of  grapes  should  be  obtained  from  each  vine.  After 
tiiis  tibe  stalks  are  self-supporting.    Hie  increase  in  yield  continues  till  fvXL 
maturity  in  tho  sixth  and  scvcntii  year.    One  writer  refers  to  vinoa  70  years 
old,  fruitful  a3  ever.    There  are  vines  in  different  parts  with  trunks  a  foot  in 
diuneter  and  with  branches  sufficient  to  cover  an  arbor  fourscore  feet  square, 
as  at  Coloma,  S  in  Buenaventura,  Blakes  in  Napa,  Cajon  Valley.    That  of 
Montecito,  dating  since  17D5,  is  widely  celebrated.  Atta  Cnl.,  March  27, 18fi8; 
8,  F.  CaU,  Sept.  12,  16,  1875;  Viwfier's  Miss.,  41.    It  is  supported  by  an  ar- 
bor 115  by  78  feet,  and  has  borne  4  tons  of  grapes  in  favorable  years.  Th^ 
Ivgest  vineyard  in  GaL  and  in  the  world  is  that  ot  Leland  Stanford  in  Tehama 
CO.,  named  the  Vifia.    In  1888  it  included  3,575  acres,  planted  with  2,800,000 
vines,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  endovmient  of  the  Leland  Stanford  .Tmuor  uni- 
versity.   A  list  of  others,  below  401)  acres,  is  given  in  Com.  and  Intl.,  244-5; 
Hayes'  AntjrlrM,  v.  46;  HyiU'it  Grnpe  CuUure,  ap.  1  -C,  27-9.   The  average  produc- 
tion is  farabi  >vi;  t  hut  of  Kuru[)ean  vineyards,  12,000  lbs.  of  grapes  per  acre  being 
as  common  as  half  that  quantity  in  France,  and  20,000  lus.  not  unfrequent, 
while  16  tons  had  been  gathered,  or  equivalent  to  2,000  gallons  of  Mine, 
Tlie  average  is  inobably  7  11)9.  to  the  .'U,(XK),O.K)  well-bearing  vines  of  1881,  or 
about  120,000  tons,  half  of  which  utay  }>e  set  aside  for  wine,  equivalent  to 
fully  8,000,000  gallons,  at  tho  rate  of  130  gallons  to  the  ton,  or  one  gallon  to 
15  lbs.;  about  4  per  cent  is  made  into  raisins,  2  per  cent  arc  exported  fresh, 
leaving  a  verj'  largo  amount,  say  fourscore  Iba.,  for  each  inhabitant,  to  bo  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  or  wasted,  and  a  percentage  corresponding  to  2,000,000 
gallons  to  be  converted  into  400,000  galloilB     bnudy.    Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
wine  is  supposed  to  be  received  at  S.  F.,  amounting  in  1S81  to  4,8So,000  gal- 
lons, of  wnich  Napa  and  Sonoma  8U]>plied  half,  and  southern  California  one 
fifth.    In  1877  the  S.  F.  receipts  were  3,337,000  gallouH.    The  export  for 
1881  rose  to  somewhat  over  3,(>00,0;MJ  gallons,  witTi  a  slight  preponderance 
in  favor  of  railway  shipments,  300,000  being  from  Sacramento,  and  40,000 
from  Los  Angeles;  of  uie  total  96  per  cent  pasin;  I  throiigh  S.  F.    A3  more 
vines  are  rapidly  coming  into  bearing,  and  as  each  acre  can  bo  cjttmatcd  to 
yield  500  gallons,  the  calculation  for  188G-7  mi|;ht  not  unreasonably  bo  placed 
at  30,000,000,  and  yet  this  Would  anionnt  to  only  U  per  cent  of  tho  yiuM  by 
France  Ixjfore  the  phylloxera  ravage.    In  1807  tho  protluction  was  hardly 
2,000,000,  by  1871  it  had  risen  to  4,540,000.    Haraszthy  assuuica  10,000,000 
grilona  for  1880,  leas  than  7  per  cent  of  which  were  sweet  wine,  worth  on  an 
average  GO  cents  per  grdlon,  tho  rest  dry  wine,  for  which  the  protlnwjrs  ob- 
tained 25  cents  from  the  wine  dealer,  the  latter  buying  within  10  montha 
after  the  vintage. 

Owinf^  t<>  the  growth  of  small  vineyards,  a  large  portion  of  Hie  erapcsare 
now  pressetl  by  Bi>ecial  wine  inaker.s,  or  by  wine  dealers,  who  are  thus 
enabled  to  better  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  labela,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  country  in  general.   Ihe  first  of  the  regolar  wina  aiflrdtantawaaCiuuliea 
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most  of  them  green  throughout  the  winter,  with  larger 
and  brilliant  flowers  though  less  perfume.    The  rose 

K«U«r,  »  GemiMi,  wlH»«n{T»d  «t  8.  F.  in  18BS,  sad  isnoirdeeaMML   In  the 

fcilhnriti;,'  yoar  he  formeil  a  mrtnership  with  J.  Frohling.  who  hought  a  vine- 
yard ia  Lot  Angeles,  while  Kohler  opened  aod  m&oaffed  the  oelUr  at  the  bay 
eitr.  For  » long  time  the  boainesa  waa  imprefitable,  ont  Kohler*t  enthiisiaam 
aad  energy  aucceede*!  iti  buihling  up  a  largo  trade,  and  to  him  M-aa  largely 
dae  the  iinpulM  given  to  viiiiciUture.  Uia  Wine  Producliont  Mi&,  dictated  lor 
my  work,  nae  fomiahed  maay  of  the  fiMts  here  siven.  Fementatioii  haa 
nsYially  In-on  effected  in  140-gallon  caaks,  at  first  filled  only  with  about  115 
gaUooa  of  musk  The  southern  wine  stauda  preeminent  for  sweetness,  with 
Bradi  apirit  and  little  aroma;  the  Coaat  Range  district,  especially  of  Napa  and 
Sonoma,  yield  more  acid  white  and  rctl  wines;  and  from  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  come  the  larger  proportion  of  aherry,  Madeira,  and  high  aroma 
OeroMUi  winei.  Of  late  the  Tmienltiml  detelopmeBt^  particnlarl;^  in  the 

Scat  valley,  hMbeen  so  immense  and  varied  as  to  require  a  new  classifi cation. 
&e  grape  ripens  so  rapidly  aa  to  produce  an  excesa  of  augar,  nearly  double  that 
eC  thettvem^  European.  Heneen  hsate  to  preaa  la  nd^uieeof  rail  matori^. 
^e  proportion  of  alcohol  in  the  lighter  wine  is  from  10  to  14  percent,  which 
renders  fermentation  diifictdt  and  lessena  the  delicacv.  The  aelection  for  eel- 
lara  in  improving,  end  the  advisBbility  ia  eonaiderea  of  naing  firs  to  modifv 
the  t^TTipcrature.  In  the  south  tnore  adobe  houses  have  been  used.  HiU 
tunneUi  are  commended.  Ttie  rejection  of  rotten  or  unripe  grapes  is  so  small 
aa  to  efwak  highly  for  their  (juality.  Orapea  ware  shipped  to  the  AtUntie 
states  in  1854,  J/aves*  ".'/•»  v.  21,  and  wine  consignments  l>egan  soon 
after.  By  1S81  the  latter  had  risen  to  more  than  3^000,000  gallons,  of  which 
45  per  cent  oonnated  of  light  red  wine,  35  per  osnt  of  light  white,  and  the 
retiiain«ler  of  port,  sherry,  and  angelica,  the  latter  verging  toward  a  cordiaL 
This  proportion  answers  well  enough  for  estimates  of  the  totaL  The  Zinfan- 
del  now  lends  the  dry  re<l,  and  ReiuiBg  the  dry  white.  CMden  Chasselas  and 
Berger  follow  the  latter;  Pinot,  Charboimcau,  and  Malvoisie  the  former.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  aixtiea  the  eastern  demand  preferred  the  hock,  port, 
f  whereof  160,000  gallona  add  at  New  York  in  1867|,  angelica,  sherry,  ctiam- 
pigne,  mu*<*at,  and  claret  in  the  order  named.  Croti i  f'"l.,  390.  Califor- 
nia will  no  doubt  in  time  assert  herself  for  special  new  brands,  rather  than 
eltng  to  imitationa.  Noteworthy  are  the  efforts  of  Arped  Harassthy  to  foster 
a  t  i^tc  for  pure  champagne,  free  even  from  the  flavoring  so  widrly  practised 
iu  France,  and  at  a  aufhciently  low  price  to  gain  advantage  over  the  machine- 
aerated  pvodnetions  so  widay  eirettlated  nnder  fomd  lahela.  Champagne 
was  xnaAc  at  S.  Gabriel  prior  to  1856.  Sue.  Unhn,  Oct.  9,  1S55.  San  ^evaiu 
tried  shortly  after  to  manufacture  it  for  the  market,  but  failed.  Uaraazthy 
atndiiid  tiie  proeeae  at  Epcmay,  and  after  ooatly  failnrea  to  prodnee  the 
sparkling  wine  he  attained  success,  as  related  in  Com.  and  iriJ.,  249-.1'2; 
Jd,,  Agric,  MS.,  21-2.  Brandy  haa  also  been  improved  in  ouality,  after  loutf 
eontentment  with  erode  proeesaes  and  inferior  grapes.   Naglee  of  8.  Joae 

made  it  his  specialty,  Baldwin  and  Rose  of  Loa  An^'eleH  rank  as  chief  producers 
in  the  south,  and  the  Johnson  and  Brighton  distilleries  on  the  bac.  load  in 
the  north.  Codmsn,  JfowMf  Trip^  lOfr-S,  deaeribes  Naglee'a  efforta.  A  grow* 
ing  proportion  of  cultnri.st-s  devote  themselves  to  making  raisins.  This  began 
as  an  industry  at  Loa  Anselea  in  1850,  aaya  Log  Ang.  Co,  JJitt.,  65,  but  it 
dates  ooinmereiallT  only  Snoe  1872,  when  the  first  good  Amenoan  raiains 
appeared-  See  auo  S.  Bern.  Co.  HUt.,  and  S.  Dif  in  JI}<L  In  1875 
the  crop  was  18,000  boxes  of  20  lbs.;  in  1880  fully  160,00U,  with  prospect- 
ire  large  increase.  The  niain  region  extenda  from  8.  IXego  far  mto  the 
Sac.  Valley,  and  the  demand  in  the  U.  S.  alone  is  sufficient  to  encourage  a 
wide  cultivation.  The  white  Muscata  are  preferred.  They  are  dried  in  the 
Mm  ea  Inya,  end  readjfor the awett-boK  within  twoweeks.  In  1881  Bivsr- 
ads  growers  reported  a  yield  of  200lN»eB  to  tfis  wm,  werth  nsnrijr  fS  •  booc* 
Bxsr.  Cai^  Vou  VIL  4 
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and  many  others  bloom  the  year  round.  The  streets 
of  the  interior  towns  an-  as  a  rule  profusely  adornt^d 
with  trees,  which,  beinj^  ever  y,reen,  help  to  relieve 
their  plainness,  and  to  provide  the  shade  so  mueli 
needed  durinif  a  rainless  snniuier.  The  Australian 
^um  is  preferred  for  its  rapid  j^rowth  and  stiitel}'  Ix'ar- 
mg,  as  well  as  its  sanitary  qualities,  though  sapping 
the  soil  of  its  strength  for  some  distance  around.  Tim- 
ber cultivation  bas  also  been  considered  for  the  bare 


whUe  the  coet  of  preparing  and  packing  amounted  to  ooly  one  third,  leaving  » 
net  yield  of  $250  per  acre.  The  conimon  price  of  grapes  for  wiue  in  that 
year  was  $25  per  ton,  or  nearly  SlOO  per  acre. 

The  foregoing  shows  tliat  California  has  exceptional  advantages  for  vini- 
culture, and  mav  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  best  grape  country  in  the  world. 
The  yield  is  double  that  of  EnropMa  vineyards,  with  a  larger,  juicier  fruit  and 
■oonder  stalks,  which  in  being  self-supporting  obviate  much  lalior  and  risk,  as 
does  tliu  «[»eedier  growth.  A  greatt-r  variety  of  grajK's  thrive  here,  and  fer- 
mentation is  easier  to  e dec t.  Failure  of  crops  it  almost  unknown,  owing  to 
the  equability  of  the  climate,  <U  vc.i.l  of  tho  sfverc  frosts,  hails,  ;ui<l  stonns 
which  do  so  much  damage  m  Kuropi:.  Alniiulant  time  is  afforded  for  gathering 
the  grape.  Its  afflictions,  as  phylloxera,  mildew,  and  grap»>fly,  promise  to  be 
mild.  The  first  ha«  lws«  t  one  eighth  of  the  fichl  in  northom  and  central  di-i- 
trii  td,  but  destroyed  only  a  small  proportit>n.  The  soutli  owes  its  immunity 
probably  to  irriffation.  The  mildew  is  arrested  by  sulphur  sprinkling,  and  the 
lly  by  letting  sTieep  enter  after  tho  crop  is  uathereil  to  eat  the  egg-8[>eckled 
leaves.  Report  on  pliylloxera  treatment.  (  al.  Jour.  Sfn.,  187i>-4>,  a]».  o.^,  v. 
iieveralof  the  above  le  ttures  offset  the  prevailing  hi^^ier wages,  while  the  bad 
situation  of  so  much  vine  l;iu(l  .ind  the  inexperience  concerning  soil  an<l  methods 
are  disadvantages  fast  dwiiuUtng.  The  comparative  eheapneHs  of  land  has 
helped  to  draw  attention,  especiauy  after  the  disasters  whii  h  rtniuced  the  pro- 
duction and  quality  of  Fren<  h  vineyards.  Theae  have  also  tended  to  open  a 
wilier  market  for  wine  from  other  regions,  to  justify  the  rauid  cxpausiou  of 
vinicaltnre  in  Califotmia^  to  that  promises  to  beoome  the  leading  industry  of 
the  state.  (Jrapc-growers,  mIio  had  held  more  than  one  convention  before 
1872|  tiieu  organized  for  the  protection  of  CaL  wines.  In  1880  the  state  viti- 
cultural  commission  organised.  Sia  Rom  Dem.,  Jana  8^  1860;  8.  Chrom., 
Apr.  20.  l><s:^.  ,S'.  May  8,  1870;  Dec.  20,  1872.    In  1859  vines  and 

olives  were  exempt  from  taxea.  CaL  Stat.,  1859»  p.  210.  Rasolntions  against 
wine  tax,  etc.  U.  8.  Chvt  Doc,  Cong.  38,  Seas.  1,  H.  Miae.  Doe.  7,  i  8»  m  Id., 
Cong.  41.  S 'S3.  2,  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  103,  etc.  See  also  essays  and  reiK>rts  in 
VaL  Agric.  Hoc.,  Trans.,  1858,  et  seq.;  CaL  Jour.  Hen.,  18i)l,  p.  253-00,  ap. 
13;  1862,  ap.  13,  28;  1863,  ap.  27;  1865-6,  ap.  44;  1867-8,  ap.  72;  1869-70, 
ap.  43,  54,  etc.;  Vitinilturr,  Id  An.  Ii>-pf,  et  seq. ;  C<il.  Jst  Bi'ti.,  Rejtt  Labor 
atat.,  1883-4,  p.  17^^-80;  with  reference  to  opemngs  for  labor;  U.  8.  PaL  Of, 
Pqptj  1868,  etc.;  Overland,  Jan.  1884,  1-5,  etc.;  Harper**  Mag.,  zxix.  22^; 
bn  ,il  journal.^  AnaJiciin  Clciz.,  Xapi  Ilrij.,  etc.,  as  well  as  scattered  articles 
lu  &  ¥.  and  Sao.  newspapers;  CW.  Sports,  Scraps,  44,  etc.;  coouty  his- 
tones,  passim;  PeL  CreteeiO,  Jan.  81, 1872,  refers  to  a  danoe  in  we  then  Iarg«st 
vat  of  50.000  gallons;  Folsom  Teleg.,  Jan.  20,  1ST2;  llaye/  Aivj.,  iv.  63;  v. 
4^;  viii.  21;  Id.,  Misc.,  64,  76;  id.,  Agric.,  passim;  Jd.,  CaL  Si'otes,  iiL  79; 
Hmf*  Mag.,  Ivin,  887;  MeekaM  inatU.,  jSeMft.  Repts:  Langleys  Trade  Pac, 
i.  4-5,  15;  Potoers'  Afoot,  274-6;  Phvrr-Fni,ni\H  142-6;  McPham*a 

iMsAng.,  14  et  seq.;  Codmans  Bd  Trip,  64-9,  100-10;  Priest  Two. 
196,  234;  Nordht^s  CaL,  215-22. 
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valley?:,  for  which,  as  is  shown  by  the  several  groves 
of  fr'mnt  trees  so  much  admired  by  tourists,  they  are 
well  adapted.*  The  planting  of  forests  would  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  raodify  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  interior  valleys,  and  promote  greater  hu- 
midity, and  besides  providing  material  for  fuel  and 
fences,  would  diminish  the  withering  effect  of  the 
northers.^ 

•The  first  eroye  of  blue  gum  planted  for  timber  wa«  set  out  in  18(i9,  in 
Cutro  VaU«y,  being  over  10  acres,  with  nearly  1,000  to  the  acre;  aeven  yean 
Uter  they  wore  tliiiiTio.l  to  10(),  yi.  IdiiiLr  (>v(  r  ^M)  ii.  t  for  fuel  and  tt  lf^'raj.h 
A  reutal  for  grain  would  uut  have  proiluced  «o  much.  Tho  uunt-treo, 
how  ever,  was  introduced  earlier.  8.  F.  Catt»  Dee.  8,  1008;  Aw.  7,  1871;  Pelfc 
27.  1S73;  Aug.  14,  1874,  etc.  Pertinent  points  for  truo  tnilture  arc  piv.-n. 
dKinortt  Indm.,  Jaax.  6,  1877;  Mat-ysv.  Appeat,  Dec.  13,  lii7b;  Merced  Artnu^ 
Dec  1,  1878;  CoMnmine  Argw,  Sept  4,  1869;  Salbuu  Dem.,  Jan.  17,  1874; 
^^'■"Jar.  Ciikf'n,  .TiiTio  1S7S.  WInI<!  the  gum  is  valuaMc  for  fu<  1,  drainage, 
ani  durable  wood,  other  useful  trees  could  be  added,  as  the  cork,  arowiug  in 
8ta  Barbara,  8,  F.  Bmlletbt,  March  22,  29,  May  27,  1859,  the  bamboo,  Sdent. 
PrtM^  June  ID,  1869,  the  iVruvian  bark,  tht?  .Tap.ui  varnish  tree,  etc.  The 
OKtal  date-palm  anil  l>atuuia-treo  are  grown.  8.  C'<i//,  Apr.  30,  1671;  July  1, 
1877.  T^aiumljmting  from  nursery  soil  requires  special  ears,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  tne  tree  in  this  drier  atmosphere  to  send  down  dec'|i  [uniip  rodt.i. 
lAi^ite  its  adaptability  the  country  hae  fumisbed  few  of  the  garden  plants; 
tils  oeonotiraa  is  ^ief  ornamental  shnih.  Yet  it  has  some  striking  peon- 
Itjritiea,  as  in  the  mammoth  sequoia  and  tho  Monterey  cj^ircss;  and  imire  or 
l*au  broad  difiierences  stamp  the  Testation,  as  may  be  expected  from  the 
■nbtod  pootioa  of  the  state,  l>ojindea  on  one  si^  by  the  ooeaa  and  on  others 
by  loft^'  ranges  and  dcuc  rta. 

Ihe  legislature  made  a  wise  enactment  on  March  30,  1868,  in  encourage 
i^g  the  pisating  of  inut  and  shade  treea  along  tiie  highwaya  OaL  StahUn; 
CU.  Agrk.  8oc,  Tram9.,  1S72;  p.  27. 

Oae  of  the  earliest  firnit-ffrowers  in  Oal.  was  O.  W.  Childs,  who  was  bom 

in  Vt  in  1824,  and  caoie  to  tTiin  coa^t  in  Aug.  1850,  with  but  $12  in  his  p(»cket. 
After  eugagiog  in  various  cK;cupations,  he  Ix^n  this  business  at  Los  Angelee, 
dMring  io  a  short  time  1^100,000.  hi  1850  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  sahurftsof  that  city;  planting  itaaa  narsery  and  wjtli  fruit  tn.o«,  whereby 
be  realizr  j  iiand-omp  jirofits,  though  the  bolk  of  Uis  fortune  was  made  by 
j^didoos  iaretftmeiitd  lu  jrual  testate. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

LIVE-STOCK. 

pAsnrBx  CoLnvAnoN— EiniRV  Orah  aitd  Aimkfa— Bablt  8took> 
RAiaiNa — Cattle  aitd  Suuf— Notablb  Rahois — Mnjc  amd  Chxbrb— 

H0R8B8— Improvement  op  Brum — Mules  amd  Oxen— WocnrOROwmo 

— G0AT8 — Swine — Poultry — ^The  Honey  Bee — AoRictrLTirKAL  SoriK- 
TiEs— Patrons  of  HrsB^^jiDBY — TEJt  ti&AMO£  System— Farmers'  Pro- 
tective Umon  Leaoue. 

So  far  there  has  been  little  cultivation  of  pasture, 

but  with  the  extension  of  farming  interests  and  the 
consequent  limitation  of  cattle  ranges,  and  the  eftort 
to  improve  the  breed  of  animals  for  difl'orent  purposes, 
the  industry  is  gaining  ground.  Among  the  reasons 
for  the  neglect  is  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  which 
obviates  the  need  for  special  winter  fodder,  and  the 
dryness  of  the  summer,  which  kills  most  of  the  favor- 
ite grasses,  and  obliges  frequent  replanting.* 

*  For  this  reason  the  alfalfa,  or  lucerne,  is  gaining  favor,  as  it  sends  down 
deep  roots,  and  thrives  luxuriantly  with  irrigation.  Col,  Agric.  Soc.,  Tmm., 
1877,  150-9;  Alia  CaL,  June  29,  1851;  May  19,  1800;  Eureht  Times,  Sept. 
29.  1877;  S.  F.  BultdJn,  Oct.  27,  18.^8;  Nov.  20,  1871;  Retto  Jonr.,  June  18, 
Sept.  27,  1873;  May  23,  1874.  Hay  worth  12  cents  per  lb.  in  1849.  HW- 
wartfs  Stat.,  MS.,  7;  Kem  Co.  Hui.y  113.  Ensilage  system  introduced  by 
J.  W.  Green.  Hist.  Mont.  Co.,  164.  Of  wild  grasses,  the  bunch-grass  in  small 
detached  tufts  affords  almost  perpetual  pasture  on  dry  hills,  in  being  proof 
against  drought.  The  flattened  tufts  of  the  alfilleria  also  endures  well.  The 
lupin,  which  ia  enltivated  in  France,  grows  here  wild  among  the  sand  hills. 
The  bur  clover,  mostly  in  the  south,  sustaiiu  the  stock  during  autumn  with 
its  rich  oily  seed,  scattered  almost  invisibly  on  the  ground.  Among  sheep  it 
injures  the  wool,  and  at  times  the  throat.  The  most  striking  pasture  ia  pre- 
•enteil  l>y  the  wibl  oats,  with  small  grains,  and  bent,  bearded  projections, 
which  is  frecjucntiy  cut  for  hay.  Yielding  on  an  average  one  ton  per  acre. 
GolttTatcd  oats  are  preferred  to  barley,  which,  like  graen  wheat,  is  widely 
liarTested  for  hay.  The  rough  tule-grasa  saved  many  cattle  during  the 
dlOllght  of  1804.    The  hay  harvest  occurs  about  May  1st.    One  turning  and 
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Stock-iaising  was  the  chief  occapation  of  colonial 
dajSy  and  bides  were  almost  the  only  medium  of  ex- 
change. The  animals  introduced  from  Mexico,  of  de- 
teriorated Spanish  breed,  increased  rapidly,  until  in 
1834,  the  last  year  of  mission  prosperity,  they  num- 
bered scores  of  thousands.  They  roamed  in  untamed 
freedom,  and  a  portion  overran  tne  interior  valleys  in 
a  wild  state,  a  condition  which  by  no  means  served  to 
improve  the  quality,  distinguished  as  it  was  by  'scrub' 
colors  and  light  weight ;  &e  cattle  by  long,  thin  legs, 
heads  high  and  slender,  wide-spread  horns;  and  the 
sheep  by  short,  coarse  wool.  The  incoming  Ameri- 
cans brouf^ljt  at  first  stock  valued  chiefly  for  strength 
and  endurance.  A  large  special  importation  followed 
in  response  to  the  high  prices  of  early  mining  days, 
partly  for  breeding,  and  by  1862  the  numl^er  of  cattle 
had  increased  to  over  2,000,000,  as  compared  with 
202,000  in  1850.  Then  came  the  disastrous  droughts 
of  18G2  -4,  w^hich  destroved  several  hundred  thousand 
by  starvation  and  forced  slaughter,  and  created  so 
wide-spread  a  mistrust  as  to  greatly  curtail  the  indus- 
try. It  made  a  perfect  revolution  in  the  business,  by 
giving  prominence  to  sheep,  by  clianging  many  cattle 
districts  to  farming  regions,  and  by  obliging  the  adop- 
tion of  more  careful  methods,  such  as  the  better 
apportionment  of  cattle  to  pasture,  and  the  wide  intro- 
duction of  fencing,  partly  under  compulsory  laws.  But 
compensation  was  found  in  the  improved  feeding  and 
breeding,  marked  also  by  greater  and  better  yield  of 
beef  and  milk,  and  by  reduced  loss  from  diseases 
and  accidents,  with  diminished  expenses  for  herding. 
Cows  calve  before  they  are  two  years  old.  The  busi- 
ness is  now  mostly  combined  with  farming,  with  a 
desire  to  still  further  raise  the  breed.  Few  of  the 
Spanish  stock  remain,  for  the  south  had  suffered  most 
mm  the  droughta   The  census  for  1870  returned 

floe  day's  earing  It  moagh.  Tlie  C%mfw  gives  fhe  hsylianrMt  for  1800^  1800^ 

1S70,  .1 1'l  IHSO  at  2,00(),  m-).noa.  r>.-i,rKX),  anfl  1.13.',()00  toD^  the  last  named 
from  7d8«O0O  acres,  Sta  Clara  loading  with  71,000  tons. 
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only  G 3 1,000  catUe,  and  the  increaae  since  has  been 
slow,  partly  owing  to  the  increased  price  of  land,  un- 
der the  steady  encroachments  o(  agriculture.  In  1889 
the  number  was  estimated  at  about  725,000,  worth 
from  $13,000,000  to  $14,000,000,  while  the  total  value 
of  all  live-stock  might  be  placed  at  nearly  $60,000,000.' 

'  Tlie  first  live-atock  was  brought  with  the  first  exploring;  expedition  from 
Ll  Oil.  in  1709,  f<dlowed  by  frequent  additions  for  private  and  official 

account,  as  shown  in  my  |>rfctMlin)j  volumes.  Ky  17>v4  then-  w.m  enough  to 
feed  the  settlers  regularly,  aud  after  1800  evtu  Iiitliani*  were  not  stinted. 
Alvapatlo,  J/iMt.,  i.  32-3.  Horses  were  invoiced  at  $9  in  177G.  In  1781  they 
rase  to  $10,  mares  $4,  cows  $f»,  iiuiles  Prov.  St.  Pnp.,  Ben,  Mil,  \.  4.>. 

Official  regulations  were  iiiiiued  for  the  care  and  utilization  of  the  herds. 
Cows  were  not  pemiittetl  to  be  killed  for  a  loni:  p  riod.    Slaughterings  were 
ordered  for  May  an<l  June.     S  tflers  were  l-ant  il  stock,  to  Ikj  repaid  in  kind. 
The  18  heads  of  cattle  allowed  to  e;u:h  niuH.sion  at  founding  haa  by  1784  in- 
creased, among  9  of  them,  to  5,384,  besides  5,G29  sheep  and  4,294  goata. 
P<tlou,  Vida,  172;  Pror.  St.  Pap.,  i.  VM),  201;  iii.  141  3;  vi.  ir>4  f);  I)q>t.  St. 
Pup.,  S,  Jo»dt  i-  11.    liy  1800  there  were  reported  74,000  cattle,  24,000 
horses,  and  88,000  sheep.    Of  these,  a  large  ^proportion  belonged  to  the  mis- 
sions, but  their  secularization,  begun  at  this  time.  Iril  to  a  rapid  spoliation 
and  scattering  of  the  animals,  some  of  which  ran  wild  in  the  ranges  and  val- 
leys to  the  eastward.  Pac  Newt,  Deo.  28,  1850;  Sac.  Trnmrript,  Jan.  1^ 
1S.')1.    The  stock  was  light  and  h.irdy,  tough  of  llesh,  and  the  cowh  yielding 
little  milk.    Emigrants  from  the  United  states  brought  a  superior  breed. 
Almost  every  earty  joamal  from  Aeg.  to  Dee.  oontatnM  notioea  of  overland 
arrivals  with  stock.    Crow  left  Pike  ro.  in  May  IS.'O,  with  800  cows,  and  ar- 
rived with  524  in  Sept.,  which  were  ulaced  on  the  Stanislaus.  Sac  2'ranscrivt, 
Oct  14,  1850;  Feb.  U,  28.  1851.   Sac.  became  a  great  stodc  market  llie 
price  of  COWS  fell  from  8:{(X)  and  $500  at  the  close  of  1S49  to  $50  and  §150 
early  in  1851.   ifaye«'  Ayric,  13^-46;  Ifev.  Jour.,  Nov.  10,  1854,  refer  to 
losses  from  poiaonona  grass  and  Lidiana.   Some  40,000  on  the  way,  writes 
Alfa  Cal.,  Aug.  11,  lsr)0;  Sept.  13,  1857;  CiiL  Jour.  Sm.,  1S55,  pp.  43^. 
On^ou  aud  New  Mexico  sent  special  droves.    CaL  suUse^uently  repaid  by 
export  to  adjoining  mining  regions,  etc.,  partly  for  breedmg.    ui  1880  she 
hent  7,500  cattle,  180,000  sheep,  and  6,400  swine,  the  cattle  chi<'fly  to  Oregon 
and  Arizona,  the  sheep  to  Montana  and  Utah.  U,  8.  Census,  1880,  iii.  1M5; 
SaSruu  Dem.,  Aug.  22,  1874.   The  increase  was  rapid  nnder  the  efforts  to 
continue  the  foni:-  r  staple  industry,  and  with  free  and  vast  niuges.  The 
census  figure  of  2U2,0J0  cattle  for  'l850  rose  by  1800  to  1,180,000,  and  the 
generally  accepted  estimate  for  18G2  was  3,000.0(X1,  the  masimnm.  Then 
c.iine  the  .><evcral  severe  droughts.    Those  of  18()2— 4  are  said  to  have  tlestroycd 
half  the  stock  in  Los  Angeles,  while  that  of  Sta  Barbara  was  reduced  from 
200,000  to  a  mere  remnant.  Sta  Barb.  Co.  HiH.,  125.    The  total  loss  by  star- 
vation was  estimated  at  300,000,  and  by  compulsory  slaughter  still  more. 
The  lo«s  of  confidence  in  the  industrv  led  t<^>  wide  curtailments,  and  by  1870 
the  census  returned  only  031,000  cattle,  aud  815,000  for  ISSO,  the  county  as- 
aesaors  giving  only  G21 ,000.    Preference  was  now  accorded  to  the  hardier  and 
more  protital.lo  small  stoek,  not-iMy  sheep,  which  increased  from  a  little  over 
1,000,(»00  in  ISOO  to  fully  0,000,000  within  a  few  years.    Of  the  cattle  on 
farina,  the  census  of  Is.no  enumeratea  only  GC4,000,  of  w  hich  210,0<X)  were 
milch  cows,  and  2,2(K)  workint?  oxen.    Of  the  Si:>,(MK)  total,  250,000  were 
cliiased  as  American  Mt<»ck,  a-ise-Siicd  at  $1S,  425,000  ;u  .seven  eighths  bltKHl 
American,  asses.sed  at  SlO.o'J,  110,000  as  one  half  to  three  fourths  blood,  a.s- 
Sessed  at  $9.40  29,000  Oali Corn i  i  or  Spanish,  at  i?'^,  and  1,(K)0  thoroughbred, 
at  f57.    It  will  be  seen  that  ouly  a  small  prox>ortioa  of  the  Spanish  stock  re< 
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T}ie  now  restrictive  methods  are  particularly  favor- 
orable  to  the  developmeat  of  ciairying,  which  was 

mairiji,  under  the  constant  intro«iuction  of  the  heavier  American,  M  hich  is  far 
•tiperior  for  milk  and  l)crf,  tlwmgh  excelled  for  fq«*«*«*^  purposes  hy  Jerseys, 
Ihirhauis,  Ayrshiros,  and  AldiTneys.  These  growing  favorites  »leteriorate  on 
the  wild  psutures,  but  with  the  growiuff  price  of  land  and  expansion  of  fann- 
ing and  norticiiltura^  tha  nnges  are  ueing  reduced,  and  cattle-rai.sin^'  i.i 
bccominfj  more  Mid  more  associated  witli  other  branches,  within  cultivuttMl 
ticldi  ami  postures  more  suited  for  the  liner  breed.  The  greater  jmrt  is  cou- 
tined  to  fMnni,  eervin^'  to  glean  stubMe  and  weed,  and  returning  meniire. 
Si-»mc  farmers  are  still  able  to  send  their  stoek  to  the  mountaina,  if  numerous, 
and  so  impart  to  it  the  benefit  of  continued  luiature,  together  with  an  invigo- 
nting  dimate.  The  plains  begin  to  dry  in  July.  The  mowntiini  supply  the 
defieiency  better  until  Oct.;  then,  till  Jan.,  follows  a  season  of  scanty  feed, 
under  which  the  stock  grows  tliin,  a  percentage  dying  of  starvation  almost 
•vety  ymr.  Tlio  avstUtblo  acreage  under  these  oooditioais  is  gresUy  reduced 
ni  value.  In  the  rugged  north*  rn  bor'lcr  counties  an  average  range  of  35 
acre:^  ealculatc<l  tor  every  head,  from  Sha.^ta  U>  '.io  lat.  25  acres,  although 
some  a.<i8umc  5  acres  of  valley  laud,  or  20  of  moontain  slopes,  to  suffice  in 
central  California,  and  so  in  Los  Angeles;  others  insist  uy)on  10  acre^  on  S. 
Joaquin  plains.  In  the  more  humid  ci»ast  counties  of  Humboldt  and  .Mendo- 
CUKI,  7  acres  are  sufficient.  Of  sheep,  4  to  5  subsist  on  the  acrea^  for  1 
cow.  Tl»e  return  p<^r  aero  is  n*»t  largo  in  a  atoek-rai-iing  business  alone. 
The  eflfort  of  st^xk  r;ii^.  rs  is  to  secure  water,  so  as  to  control  much  of  the 
adjoining  governni>  :it  laid.  Tlius,  El  Tejon  rancho  of  2tK),0<M)  acres,  which 
contains  all  the  availalile  water,  controls  ;t()(>,(XM)  acres  of  itublic  land.  Miller 
A  Lux  own  750,000  acres,  c«>stmg  tliem  on  an  average  600,(XX)  acres  be- 
inL<  under  fence,  ajid  estimated  to  sustain  one  head  on  every  three  acres. 
Tli'  ir  snecess  is  due  to  an  admiruMe  business  tact,  a-i^ocintod  with  prudence 
and  personal  supcrvisiim,  ever  elimir.ating  tl»e  wastend  and  ajiplynig  im- 
proved methods.  William  Dunphy  and  (ien.  Beale  rank  amon  t^  the  first  in 
importance,  an<l  J.  D.  Carr,  P.  Saxe,  C.  Younger,  and  J.  Btdwellare  among 

leading  bree<lers  of  fine  stock. 

Hr  Dunphy  was  a  pioneer  of  1849,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  merit,  who 
a^s30ciat«-d  li!'.'i~t  If  with  T.  Hildreth  to  form  one  of  the  leading  cattle  firms  on 
the  coast,  with  Nevada  as  eliief  range  for  his  20,000  head  of  cattle,  and  .S.  F. 
for  a  market  In  the  north-east  section  of  the  state,  chiefly  dedicated  to 
stock -raising,  Trvin  Ayres  holds  a  corresponding  pisition.  He  was  bom  on 
Mareh  30,  18.32,  in  Montgomery  county,  N.  York,  where  his  father  prac- 
tised as  pliyiician.  Reachinff  California  in  1853  he  became  agent  for  the 
Cal.  Stage  Co.  at  Tehama,  ainrdrifted,  after  a  brief  exjwrience  as  livery-stable 
keeper,  into  the  trading,  notably  at  Fort  Bidwell,  at  pre!<ent  as  member  of 
tiie  firm  of  D.  L.  Beck  &  Sons.  l>uring  the  uuion  war  he  drilled  several 
companies  for  service,  and  was  barely  re.stmitu  d  by  bu.-^iness  pressure  from 

J'uining  the  fortunes  of  his  brother,  Oen.  K.  li.  Ayres,  a  graduate  of  West 
*oint,  stationed  in  Cal.  in  1854  and  1859,  who  acheived  a  brilliant  record  as 
one  of  the  five  foreinest  artillerists  during  that  war. 

Mdler  &.  Lux  are  able  to  brand  90  per  cent  of  calve.s,  while  on  some  of 
the  open  ranges  of  Kern  only  60  per  cent  are  branded.  The  i.-screa-se  in 
weight  since  in  1855,  under  improved  l>ree4l,  fee<l,  and  niethod,  has  l)eeu  fully 
200  lbs.  jK-'r  head,  the  avenige  Mcight  of  yearlings  in  l>>oo  beuig  250  to  4ik) 
lbs.  net,  and  in  1880.  400  to  450,  and  of  Wves  450  to  500  lbs.  as  compared 
with  750  to  800  in  1880.  The  live  weight  of  American  throe-and-a  bah-year- 
oM  lieeve^  is  jdaeed  at  1,100  lbs.,  worth  $-4;  grade»l  Amerie.ui  1,150  lbs,, 
worth  5>"'25;  three-fourths  American 'J50  lbs.,  $21;  half-br. .  d  (  di'ornidn  875 
li»s.,i^2l;  California  800  lbs.,  $10.  T.  (%u*vm,  1S80.  iii.  lo:{5.  The  averajfe 
value  of  cows,  §17;  of  calves,  $7.  Every  100  cows  are  estimated  to  drop  80 
calves,  73  snnriving  to  yearlings.  Ibe  percentage  of  loss  among  cattle  over 
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much  neglected  by  the  Spanish  colonists,  partly  be- 
cause their  cows  gave  but  little  milk.  The  Americans 
infused  new  life  into  the  business,  and  hastened  to  im- 
prove their  stock  for  dairy  purposes  from  the  best 
eastern  and  English  sources.  In  1889  there  were 
about  260,000  milch  cows,  the  prcxluctioD  of  butter 
being  then  placed  at  17,000,000  pounds,  and  cheese 
at  3,000,000  pounds.  The  business  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  moister  pastures  of  the  coast,  especially  north 
of  and  near  San  FrandacOy  as  the  principal  market' 

12  months  old  wm  in  1880  placed  at  4.9.  The  ruling  diseases  are  big  head 
or  h'\^  jaw,  bloat,  black  leg,  abscess  of  liver,  and  Texas  or  Bplenic  fever. 
The  latter,  originating  prol^bly  about  Tulare  Lake,  killed  10,o6o  head  for  a 
Kern  breeder  in  1879.  The  remedy  seems  to  be  removal  from  low  to  elevat^^d 
districts,  the  exercise  itself  being  bcneficiaL  The  tiner  breeds  suflfer  most. 
Abscess  of  liver  is  supposed  to  result  from  excess  of  dry  foo«I  and  from  alkali, 
the  latter  reducing  more  speedily  the  breeding  power.  Storms  and  poisonous 
ffraosc  8  iisaiat  to  bring  the  loss  in  some  parts  of  Kern  to  6  or  7  per  cent.  The 
loco  plant  and  its  effect  is  consi^erod  in  (/.  S.  Arjric.  Hrol,  1874.  ir>9-<i0. 
With  increased  fencing,  herdina  c.\|M.'u.ses  are  greatly  reduced.  Miiitir  &  Lux, 
with  100,000  cattle  and  80,000  sneep,  re(]uiro  IXX)  regular  men.  Quo  man  looks 
after  several  pastures.  Branding  takes  place  alioutAurd  1st.  The  market 
season  for  purely  grass-fed  cattle  is  from  Febru;u-y  to  July,  when  the  posture 
fails,  although  MeC  is  tamed  off  at  all  times  for  8.  F.,  which  in  the  Ixgiiiniaif 
of  this  decade  consumed  annually  %,(X)0  beeves,  24,000  calves,  440, (XK)  sheep, 
225,000  lambs,  aud  ISO.OlK)  hogs.  Conu  and  Jud.,  208.  One  bull  for  20  cows 
is  deemed  best.  Cows  calve  l>efore  they  are  two  yean  old,  with  instances 
before  attaining  the  age  of  14  or  18  months.  Calves  suckle  from  6  to  10 
months.  Tlic  largest  herd,  probably  in  San  Bernardino,  numbered  about 
l.-'iOOhead. 

The  rotlco  has  lost  the  gay  and  romantic  aspect  imparted  to  it  during 
Hispano-Califomian  times,  when  families  gathered  from  aiar  in  festive  aasem- 
bljjr,  the  older  folk  to  ezduoige  business  i&aa  and  gossip,  tlie  young  to  conrt, 
with  scronaile  ami  dance  ana  sports,  the  cavaliers  striving  aliove  all  to  w  in 
admiration  by  dashing  feats  oi  horsemanship  during  the  rutleu,  or  durmg 
games  attending  it.  In  the  sonth  a  gathering  oi  owners  is  still  held  for  picking 
out  strayed  stock,  but  as  a  rule  it  now  implies  merely  a  driving  in  of  animals 
for  the  annual  branding.  Several  regulations  appeared  in  colonial  davs  con- 
eeming  brands.  In  case  of  frequent  sale  the  shoulder  as  weU  as  hip  become 
covered  with  marks.  Cal.  SOUutrs  have  regulated  these  matters.  A  law  of 
18ul  made  the  annual  rodeo  compulsory,  and  gave  unmarked  cattle  to  the 
omier  of  the  nnoho  where  fbond  when  the  mothers  were  nnknown.  Thia 
cave  ris)  to  nmrh  Btenling,  observes  Barton,  Ttdair,  MS.,  12.  American 
herders  have  become  expert  in  the  use  of  the  reata  or  raw -hide  rope  for  lasso« 
ing.   Farther  details  on  methods  and  development  are  given  in  Cat  AgHc 

Boc,  Tnau.:  S.  Joaq.  Agrk.  Snr.,  Tram.,  ISCil,  etc.;  Jlmjcs*  Aijric:  I'ae. 
RwnU  Prta»;  Cal,  Farmer;  surveyor  reports  in  (JaL  Jour.  Urn.;  First  NaL 
ConwerUkm  Cattlemen,  Prmd'mg*,  1884,  12-13;  BteNikul'  Indiutrp,  37^;  Bar^ 
ttow'x  Stat.,  14;  HoUisf/r^  Stat.,  MS.,  11;  and  C'^  Ptuloral,  this  series. 

'  The  Mexicans  did  not  take  kindly  to  milking,  and  little  of  it  was  done 
save  for  the  children,  and  for  a  little  cheese.  Amerieans  introdnoed  high- 
bred animaln,  that  is,  eastern,  crossed  with  Britisli  stock,  together  with  a  few 
of  pure  blood,  for  producing  the  beat  quality  and  the  largest  quantity  of  milk. 
The  cenaos  of  1880  ennmerates  210»090  milch  oows,  and  12,000,000  gallons  of 
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The  achievements  lately  performed  on  eastern 
courses  by  California  race-horses  have  gained  for  the 
state  a  wide  reputation  as  an  exceptionally  favoraMe 
breeding  ground,  both  for  swift  and  enduring  animals. 
The  Spanish  horse,  introduced  by  Cortes  into  Mexico 
and  thence  into  California,  is  small  and  defident  in 
strength  and  beauty,  and  little  fitted  for  cart  or  plough, 
yet  quick  and  ton^rh,  and  with  a  record  since  1846 
for  remarkable  riding  feats.  He  is^  however,  of  a 
base  and  blotchy  color,  and  neither  honest  nor  gentle. 
This  stock  by  1888  was  reduced  to  less  than  a  fourth 

milk  sold  or  sent  to  factories.      Of  huttcr,  14,060,000  lb«.  were  madf,  ngainat 
8,000,000  in  1S70.  3,10J.0U0  in.  1800,  aud  7Uo  in  1850;  of  cheew,  2.500, OOO  in 
1S80,  >gainst  3,400.000  in  18701,  1,340^000  in  1860,  and  ISO  in  1850.    S.  F.  ia 
pUced  Ur  aWe  any  otHer  county  aa  a  milk  prwiuccr,  with  over  5,400,000 
gallons,  perhaps  witliout  duo  credit  for  suppliea  from  Sau  Mateo,  which  ij 
credited  with  only  740.000  f^allooa.    Marin,  properly  the  leading  dairv  county, 
kaccorde-l  3,170,000  gallona  of  milk,  2,500,000  lbs.  of  butter,  itsBtajib-  artn  le, 
«aa  Go.ODO  Iba.  of  cheese.     Next  oomee  Sac,  partly  owingto  ite  swamp  land, 
vith  1  mOOO  gallons  of  milk.  54O,0001be.  of  batter,  and  182,0(N>lba.  of  cheeae; 
tiM  S.llatao«Hh  883,000  1V»h.  of  butt  r,  and  288,000  lbs.  of  choGso.  Both 
aro  however,  iarpaaaed  as  btttter  couutiea  by  Sononu^  with  1,000,000  Iba., 
S.  L  ubispo  with  1 , 1 50, OOO  Iba.,  and  Hnmboldt  with  993,000  lbs .  while  Saata 
ChialM  as  a  cheese  prodmoer.  with  740,000  lbs.,  followed  by  S  M.it< o  and 
!y>noma.  T\ie  immeaiato  vidmty  of  8.  F.  ezoela  in  milk,  and  the  largeat 
e;  Ik  (Uiry  in  the  state  ia  the  Jeraey  farm,  near  8.  Brono,  whieh  milks  800  or 
6*j0  cows  daily,  yielding  400,000  gaUona  a  year,  nearly  all  carted  into  S.  F. 
The  next  nearest  lino  predominates  in  butter  and  cheesy  as  shown  by  San 
MatoOL  Sonoma,  aud  Sta  Clara.    The  chief  batter  district  is  Point  Reyes,  in 
lUrin,  covered  by  6  dairy  tracts  of  54,000  acres,  with  about  5,000  cow8,  upon 
soais  30  tenant  f  artnii.    Tlie  proprietors  lease  them  at  a  rental  of  ^  or  $26 
for  each  cow  aud  a  portiou  of  the  calves.   Each  cow  yields  nearly  200  lbs.  of 
better,  equiralent  to  $40.    Other  sources  produce  $10  more.    Tlie  average 
I  f  of  a  cow  is  10  years.    J.  Russ  of  Humboldt  sustained  over  2,000  cows  on 
i;i,7U0  acres.    Details  in  Humboldt  Co.  JJutL,  135  et  seq.,  and  Marine  Id.;  also 
fat  Sta  Bdrh.f  8ta  Cruz,  etc.    Cheese  ia  made  as  a  rule  from  unskimmed  milk 
sal  sold  while  new.     The  Limburger  and  Swiss  varieties  are  well  imitated. 
Afew  factories  exist,  yot  large  dairymen  prefer  to  manufacture  for  themselvea. 
Ibe  hiBcat  dieese-makera  are  Steel  Brothers  of  S.  L.  ObisDO,  who  keep  fully 
1.500  cows.  S.  L.  Oh,  Co.  Ili^.,  224-7;  Pac  Noes,  Apr.  30,  1850,  commends 
^  cheeae  made  by  Wilkes  near  San  Jos^   Reports  on  dairies  in.  U.  S.  A  gnc. 
BrA  1870t  826-9,  etc;  Cal  Agrk,  Soc,  Tnau»;  Hayes,  and  other  general 
authnrities  already  civcn.    Premium  cheeses  mentioned  in  Sac.  Union,  Dec 
3.  1S55-  Sent.  24.  1839;  S.  F.  BulHin,  Dec.  5,  1S04;  Oct.  24,  1873.  Oleomar- 
nrine  was  roo^  sttantion  already  m  1S73.  S.  F.  Chron.,  Sepk  20-2,  March 
I,  8,  Oct.  28,  1874;  Croniseg  CaL,  368-70.    Tlie  dependence  on  indigenous 
msaea  by  dairies  is  indicated  by  the  great  fluctuation  in  butter  prices,  from 
Swot  24  cents  from  April  to  June,  to  40  o«nU  from  Oct  to  Dec.  Many 
dstmonol  the  great  vallev  <lrive  their  cows  to  the  inmintiins  after  May, 
^turning  m  Oct.  with  thei'r  butter  to  seek  the  high  market.    Yet  a  good 
deal  of  ™n  com,  beets,  and  alfalfa  is  cultivated  .'^'-.^'l^ter  ^aines^  R«un^ 
8.  P.  rehise  malt  is  Urgel  y  givm  to  atimulata  the  yield  of  nulk,  notwithstand. 
the  detariorating  effect. 
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of  the  total  237,700,  crivon  by  the  census  of  1880, 
under  constant  admixture  with  tlie  larger,  finer,  and 
stronger  American  breed,  which  is  also  more  trac- 
table, though  less  tough  and  healthy.  Its  further 
improvement  with  thoroughbred  blood  is  promoted 
by  the  general  and  commendable  ambition  among 
farnic  rs  to  possesB  6ne  animals.^ 

Mules  are  regarded  by  small  farmers  as  too  dear 
and  unattractive,  but  for  packing  and  hauling  trains 
they  present  the  advantage  of  superior  strength  and 
endurance,  with  less  need  for  care.  Woikin?  oxen 
are  condemned  as  too  slow  in  this  progressive  uind.' 

*  Leland  Stanford  has  done  much  to  raise  the  grade  of  Cal.  horses  and 
Achieve  a  record  in  the  eutera  fieldi.   His  etook  ham  at  Fkdo  Alto  is  prob* 

ably  the  most  complete  horsc-bregdlBg  establishment  in  the  world,  celt.l>ratc<l, 
moreover,  for  new  traiuiug  methoda.  The  peculiar  features  of  Palo  Alto  are 
the  lilieral  scale  on  which  the  bre«dinff  and  training  is  iKsriornied,  the  great 

care  given  to  the  hrood  mriros,  with  oue  use  of  stall-*,  sheds,  and  fi  'lds,  the 
feeding  of  colts  with  steamed  jgrain,  and  their  daily  padilock  practice  at  high 
speed,  though  of  short  durataoo.  Over  600  horsea  of  the  finest  blood  have 
been  collectLil  hero,  two  costing  $25, (XK).  In  1S81  tlic  l>est  eastern  rceord 
for  two<year-old  trotters  was  here  reduced  to  2.21,  aud  that  of  yearlings  to 
2.9$4.  like  other  live-stock,  the  horse  developa  in  GaL  fester  in  weight  and 
other  tjualitie.H.  Of  Spanish  horses,  a  large  proportion  is  still  allowed  to  run 
semi-Wild,  in  bands  of  30  or  60,  led  by  the  garauon,  or  stallion,  which  guards 
the  mares  with  jealona  care^  and  exhibits  remarkable  intelUgeiice  in  seekm^ 
oat  good  pjvstures,  aud  thwarting  the  interference  of  herders.  The  mares  foal 
with  great  regularity  before  the  third  year.  Colts  are  weaned  at  tt  or  10 
months  old,  and  broken  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  after  which  they  are  aent 
to  the  broken  herd.  Mexicans  have  a  prejudice  against  breaking  mares.  S. 
Joaquin  and  Sonoma  have  the  laruest  proportion  of  horses,  13,UUU  aud  10,700, 
respectively.  Tlie  totals  for  lfs:>0,  ISiO,  and  1870  stand  at  21,700,  100,000, 
ana  1I>2,000,  resi>ectively.  Dissensions  have  riaen  concerninj^  the  hrst  Ameri- 
can horse  here,  in  Siic.  Union,  July  6,  187-;  Yrehi  Union,  July  10,  18G9; 
Mnryxrille,  Jpjtraf,  Dec.  2C,  1^74,  which  refer  it  to  1849,  but  immigranta 
brought  the  animal  long  beforv-.  S.  F.  C<ill,  May  3,  1871;  Alta  Cat,  Apr.  19, 
1873;  S.  F.  Builain,  Ayr.  ]'.»  20,  1S73,  lS7o,  etc.  English  and  American 
thorou>;hbreds  are  widt  ly  di^trilmted,  trotters  having  so  far  been  the  favor- 
ites. The  }My<lesdale,  cros.sed  with  both  American  and  Sj>ani:«h  stocks,  had 
supplied  nuwt  of  the  heavy  drau'.'tit  horses.  A  half  blood  of  this  breeil,  from 
Spanish  stock,  weighs  1,3)0  mIuu  four  yeans  oUl;  a  three-quarter  blood, 
1,500  Ib.H.  Pdc.  Ki  u'tt^  Jan.  10,  1S.'»<),  refers  to  4  stallions  brought  from  New 
Soutli  Wiilea  for  breeding.  See  also  AUa  Cal.,  May  31,  IS.IT.  Coneorning 
advantages  for  breeding,  Rose,  Uttit.,  I.'»-ll>,  h;i8  glowing  opinions.  S^e  also 
Hay&C  MowLt  2.19,  etc.;  Iterrjft  Up  end  Do'rn^  111-14:  ('>iL  A;/nr.  Sof., 
Tratu*.,  etc.  Althouf,'h  horses  ran  wil  1  in  S.  .Joaquui  Valley,  *S'.  /*.  llfroil, 
Jan.  10,  1833,  yet  prices  were  high  at  early  mining  camps;  ^100  tor  broken 
hoTMs,  $50  for  wild.  Bauer*  SUiL,  MS.,  7.  Later  in  1882,  Vallejo  sold 
mares  and  stallion  at  Vfdhln,  Av.,  xTxiii.  203;  Attn         June  C.  isr.2. 

^  And  have  <leclined  from  2U,000  in  1800  to  2,2iX)  in  1880.  Camels  have 
^n  tried  in  the  sonth,  bnt  abandoned.  FtirAer^*  CaL,  66-7.  Jacks  and  die- 
ansos  wore  early  introdueed,  costing;  in  1784  $5.  Prnv.  P*r.,  ill.  2IO-.'>0. 
Fully  100  mules  came  in  1 770.  Fabu,  Tici^  vii.  209-11.  Black  were  preferred. 
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California  may  not  be  especially  adapted  for  large 
cattle,  despite  its  early  pastoral  rank,  yet  for  sheep  it 
presents  exceptional  advaatagea  The  mild  climate 
permits  an  uninterrupted  growth,  so  that  at  two  years 
of  age  they  are  as  well  developf'd  as  those  of  three 
years  in  the  eastern  states.  They  give  a  larger  in- 
crease and  more  wool;  they  require  only  grass  for 
food,  and  Uttle  care,  save  shelter  in  some  piurts  from 
wild  beasts,  and  are  remarkably  free  from  disease.  The 
low  grade  Spanish-Mexican  stock,  introduced  also  dur- 
ing early  mining  years  from  New  Mexico,  and  marked 
by  short,  coarse  wool,  were  mostly  oonsigned  to  the 
butcher;  and  wool-raising  began  properly  with  the 
introduction  of  American  sheep  in  1853.  Attention 
was  soon  given  to  improve  the  breed  with  Spanish 
merinos  from  Vermont,  till  the  high-grade  merinos 
number  three  fourths  of  the  total  of  about  4,000,000 
assigned  for  1889.  Although  checked  like  cattle  by 
droughts,  their  hardier  nature  induced  stock-raisers 
lanjfely  to  turn  to  them  after  the  disaster  of  18G'2-4; 
hiiK  when  their  predominance  dates.  The  profit  on 
tilt-Ill  is  increased  by  tlicir  adaptability  to  cheaper 
f>astures,  their  larpfe  natural  increase  of  fully  <^0  per 
cent,  sustained  by  a  larii^e  pi'()])()rtion  uf  twins,  and  the 
liea\  V  yield  of  wool,  aN  craiiiniif  in  1888  owv  seven 
pounds  for  ewes  and  wethers,  from  two  clipi)ings,  as 
against  f(»ur  jK)unds  for  the  United  States.  The  clip 
for  Iv-SO  n-acliod  2.3,000  tons,  after  which  it  declined. 
The  averai^o  price  for  a  dozen  years  has  exceeded  ID 
cents  per  [ujund.  It  may  be  asserted  that  no  branch 
of  agriculture  has  paid  so  well  througliout  as  sheep- 
raising,  and  with  the  reputation  acquired  by  Califor- 
nia wool  factories,  the  prospect  continues  favorable.^ 

as  hanlier.  Almrado,  Hint.,  i.  31.  If  mules  20  yeara  old  ari'  Lrnii^^ht  t()  C  il. 
from  the  east  they  taike  a  seoond  growtli,  observes  McUaniul,  Lurly  Dnya^ 
lis..  10.  The  Cetmrn  of  1860  plAoes  th«  nmnber  of  rnnlM  and  asses  at  28,3U0, 
4,000  being  in  Colusa,  and  2.()00  ia  Stanislaus.  In  1850^  1860,  and  1878 
there  vera  1,060,  3,680,  aad  17,aOO,  respectively. 

*In  the  early  colonial  period  there  were  large  flodka  in  the  eoath,  of  a  noor 
•lock,  with  short,  coarse  wf>nl;  l)nt  they  wen-  mostly  lulled  after  the  seculari- 
sation, tho  rest  fallinginto  neglect.  Similar  low-^rade  animals  were  brought 
in  laigc  uumbers  fromJfew  Meidod  to  mpply  the  inmiiig  markett.   In  1849-61 
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Goats  receive  little  attention,  although  a  number 
are  always  found  in  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  vil- 

large  number*  e&me.  Cemitf$  ItambUnfft,  MS.,  39-40;  1852, 40,030,  some 
injj  for  $1C;  in  1.15,000,  selling  for  $9;  and  by  1858  over  37(j,000  more, 

with  prices  falling  to  $3.37.  The  loss  on  the  way  from  dust,  thinit,  Indians, 
etc.,  tended  to  stop  the  traffic  after  1800.  Nayf/Afjric,  \'2l-3'2;  Id.,  Ind.,  L 
211-16;  AltaCaiiFch.  8,  1852,  etc.,  for  imports  prior  to  1853;  for  sultseqncnt^ 
see  I/anes'  Mite.,  64;  Van  Tramp's  Adc,  3()C;  U.  S.  Cetunu,  1880,  iu.  103&. 
From  Hawaii  came  some  in  1847.  Pirlrtt'it  Ej^xm.,  15.  Tlie  first  to  introduce 
American  hheep  for  wool-rai«in^'  waa  W.  W.  Hollistcr,  in  1853,  and  he  quickly 
made  his  fortune  thereby,  as  zelated  in  his  Stat.,  MS.,  2-4.  He  became  the 
worthy  magnate  of  S.  Benito  county,  which  has  named  its  seat  after  him. 
Flint,  Bixbv,  and  Cole  were  other  prominent  breeders.  Monterey  Co.  //id., 
157»  etc  Attention  was  specially  directed  to  improve  the  breed  with  Spaniah 
merinos,  for  which  Vermont  ranked  as  the  centre  in  the  U.  S.,  and  onring 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  industry  during  20  years  75  per  cent  of  the  sheep 
have  become  high-grade  merinos.  Among  the  largest  flocks  is  Strobridffe  ■ 
at  Hay  wards,  which  has  brought  an  average  of  $30  for  breeding  ewes.  A  few 
Southdowns  and  Cotswolds  were  here,  and  it  in  Bupposed  that  with  the  modiii- 
oationsof  closer  settlements,  the  English  sheen  will  urow  in  favor,  with  its  longer 
fleece  and  savory  mutton.  Hoyt  of  8u  isun  is  the  leaoing  breeder  of  Shropshires. 
So  far  the  SiKiuish  thrives  best.  The  17.  S.  Cenms  of  1880,  iii.  781,046,  assigns 
Califomiii  4, 150,000  sheep»  exclusive  of  spring  lambs,  and  unenumerated  range 
flocks,  which  would  make  the  total  5,700,000.  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles  load 
from  the  first  total  with  383.000  and  .330,000,  respectively,  followed  by  Men- 
docino with  290,000,  Humboldt  180,000,  S.  Joaquin  182,000,  Colusa  168,000, 
Merced  107,000,  Sonoma  156,000.  Gordon's  report  in  Id.  reiaes  the  number 
greatly.  The  total  census  figures  for  18.")0,  1S52,  1860,  and  1870  stand  at 
17,500,  35,800,  1,088,000,  and  2,708,000,  respectively.  In  1875-6  the  dept  of 
agriculture  raised  the  total  to  6,700,000,  reducing  it  to  3,700,000  in  1879.  The 
increase  has  been  checked  b^  severe  droughts,  such  as  in  1861-2  and  1863—4, 
when  several  southern  districts  were  almost  stripped  of  sheep;  in  1871  they 
lost  20  per  cent;  in  1877  about  2,500,000,  it  is  claimed,  owing  to  overstock^ 
pastures;  1874-5  and  1879-80  were  particularly  severe  for  the  north.  The 
growth  of  settlements,  with  increased  cost  of  land  and  fence  laws  is  now  im- 
posing restrictions.  The  average  range  required  is  two  acres  for  each  sheep; 
in  the  north  one  acre  is  frequently  enough.  The  expense  is  calculated  at  35 
to  50  cents  per  head,  exclusive  of  land,  which  caa  be  leased  at  10  to  25  cents 
ver  acre,  or  buught  at  $2  to  $5.  See  I/.  S.  Cenms,  1880,  1037-43,  for  etttmatea. 
Only  a  proportion  of  the  fine  breed  receive  shelter  and  cultivatod  fooil.  The 
■hecp  are  reckoned  at  $2.20  a  head.  The  receipts  may  he  placed  at  $1.50  for 
woof,  and  the  increase  at  fully  80  per  cent,  an  ayerago  sustained  by  eariy 
bearing,  often  before  the  sheep  are  a  year  old,  and  by  a  large  proportion  <n 
twins  and  triplets,  the  average  twin-bearing  being  over  30  per  cent  between 
th^  third  ancftenth  year.  A  loss  of  ten  per  cent  may  be  ascribed  to  straying 
and  neglect,  to  storms  and  wild  beasts  and  dcK^s,  poisonous  weeds,  aixl  dis^ 
eases,  xhe  only  wide-spread  malady  is  scab,  which  exists  only  in  mild  form. 
Fluke,  water  on  the  brain,  and  foot-rot  are  still  less  prevalent.  I>rou{^hts, 
fluctuating  prices,  and  bad  management  bring  occasional  heavy  intiictioiis. 
The  two  annual  shearings,  in  May  and  September,  lambs  preferably  iu  July 
and  August,  yielil  4  lbs.  and  3  lbs.  'in  the  grease,'  respectively.  The  average 
in  1880  wLUi  8. 1 1  lbs.  from  wethers,  6.33  from  ewes,  and  5.40  from  lambs.  The 
average  for  the  U.  S.  is  little  over  4  lbs.  The  aim  is  to  improve  the  breed  to 
a  larger  yield.  Strobridge's  merinos  yielded  an  average  of  20  lbs.,  and  Oris- 
zly's  14-inonth-old  fleece  we^lwd  42  lbs.  HiiuWa  litn.,  273.  Shropshires 
yield  7  to  14  lbs.  The  loss  in  soourmg  is  about  6')  per  cent.  The  Oregon 
annual  6-lb.  fleece  loses  60  per  cent.  The  rainier  north  districts  have  cleaner 
wool,  but  the  southern  daim  heavier  flesoes  from  their  mora  nouriabing  though 
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Angoras  were  introduced  with  great  flourish 
ill  the  fifties,  but  failed  to  meet  expectations.  They 
and  the  cashmeres  form  the  only  herd  animals,  but 
with  very  few  of  high  grade,  and  not  of  great  value 
for  the  wool." 

The  raising  of  swine  is  restricted  by  dry  pastures ; 
the  warm  climate  interferes  with  pork  packing,  and 
fence  laws  have  proved  a  check  in  some  quarters; 
nevertheless,  there  are  favorable  localities,  especially 
in  the  tule  regions  of  San  Joa(juin  and  Sacramento, 
and  the  rapid  increase,  the  ready  markets,  and  the 
growth  of  irrigation  are  promotuiig  the  expansion  of 
the  industry.^ 

dry  Mid  Imr-infested  pastorcs;  and  the^  aBsume  the  advantage  in  breed. 

U.  S.  t  'rnjnia,  1S80,  1043.  The  Cal.  -wool  ia  fine,  though,  and  the  proJucta  of 
her  factoric'8  are  widely  esteemed.  Griper's  tables  place  the  tot:d  wuol  yield 
at  150  tons  in  1805,  1,500  in  18G0,  10,000  ia  1870»  28,000  in  1S7G,  20,400  ia 
187S.  Cn.OOO  in  IS.^),  and  21,500  in  Tlie consns ^c<luce;^  the pprin  r  fleece 

for  ISH)  to  1G,8(X),000  lbs.  from  4, 100, OvO  sheep.  The  price  roac  froMi  14 
centa  per  lb.  in  1870  to  29  in  1S72,  declined  gnuraally  to  14^  in  137G,  and  re- 
vivcd  to  22  in  1880;  average  for  11  years  19i  cents,  equivalent  to  C'-'^.f^.OOO. 
Review  in  CaL  A'jHc  Soc.,  Trans,,  notably  1873-7;  concerning  frauds,  Cal. 
Jemr.  Sen.,  18G7-8,  Apr.  87.  Wool-growens*  conventions  touching  these  pointSp 
etc. ,  are  noted  iu  S  :c.  Union,  Sept  20,  inOI ;  S.  F.  Cull,  Jan.  22,  1874.  Of  late 
yeari  only  occasional  choice  arimah  have  been  introtluced,  but  the  export 
bM  been  grow  lag,  froi.^  50,003  in  IG77  to  nearly  150,000  in  ISSO  to  Idoho^ 
Montatui,  Arizoaa,  a;i  1  X  -\v  Mexico,  v.hic!i  latter  aeeka  the  superior  merinos. 
The  drive  acroca  Ari2ona  occupies  fully  ssven  months.  Iu  Col.  one  ram  can 
■erre  100  ewes  for  thrco  years.  A  few  doga  are  used.  One  shepherd  u  regarded 
as  sufBcient  for  l,OCOto  2,000  sheep.  Tnc  flock  is  usually  driven  into  eorrals 
or  pens  duiinailiO  night  to  escape  wild  aiiimalg.  The  change  of  pasture  from 
th J  drying  Tuleys  to  the  moonteuui  in  aommer  ia  undouutedly  benefieiaL 
With  proper  care  during  certain  seasons,  especially  after  rains,  the  ranges 
rather  profit  by  sheep,  although  some  claim  that  the  (^oality  of  the  grass  ile- 
teriorates. 

^  Yet  Ihcy  aro  l.^n-ly,  caaily  herded,  and  there  13  room  to  expand  ia  onler 
to  meet  ll.o  ilciUiid  for  sliina,  etc.  The  Sierra  Neva<!a  slope:!  j;rer.ent  the 
best  ground  for  thcLx  Pa«.  TJurui May  16,  1875;  May  lU,  J  .  :e  7,  1G79; 
Sta  udrb.  PnKs,  .Jz.n.  8,  Mr.rcli-Aug. ,  Nov. -Dec,  1S7G;  S.  Jo:--'''  T!  Aug. 
26,  1879;  Coius  i  :.I;.y  27,  1C7C;  Jrxbton  Ledger,  Marai  30,  1G7G;  Plicero 
Bepmb.,  Jan.  11,  1077;  March  23,  1G7C;  h'rjsonville  Tnimcr.,  June  2,  1877; 
Sept.  13,  187C;  Ynl^t  Unh)i,  Oct.  27,  1877;  Oct  2G,  1S7S;  r<:  :L  Centner, 
Dec.  21,  107:;  S.  L.  Oh.  TriLuue,  Toh.  23,  1878;  8.  F.  Call,  May  28.  July  13, 
Dec.  £0,  1371;  Sept  21,  1875;  Plurnas  Net,  June  15,  1872;  8.  /  .  r>"!ict::t, 
Oct.  31,  1Ck;5;  July  17,  13CS;  Jv.Iy  25,  1071;  J^n.  28,  1880.  For  1:W3  to 
restraia  and  protect  sheep,  E„e  c-pccially  Cat  SlUuU:^,  K  57,  227;  IC'8,  1G5; 
1890^  119;  Iflto,  3S2;  abo  1CC2,  lOCO,  1070.  1874;  Thompson's  L  :n^  rf  Farm; 
•MMr»  aad  reports  cn  sheep  i.i  C:/.  ^!r  n*f.  ,Sor.,  Trans.,  18G.3,  131-4.";  13G4-5, 
279-86^  40G;  1074,  4iO-510,  63.>-0;  Dialer  s  Montemi,  11-lC;  /.  Jour. 
Sol,  iaG6-C,cp.  15,  pp.  13-15;  OtJcrfanrf,  viii.  489-97;  xii.  3.ir>-<r.;  yorxlhi^^ 
234-7;  L,  Anj.  Lxp.,  Ncv.  12,  1383;  Hayes'  A'jric,  5,1-1,  05,  et  seq.; 
Jnie9fr*M  Life,  MS.,  141.  C.  li.  Lailcy  of  Wadswortli,  Nevatla,  ij  the  leading 
tifwder  of  Ax^ona,  owning  7,000. 

'  SWUM  liM  in 


•Iba  BUDbBr  ol  swum  Iim  inemMd  from  2,700  in  1850  to  456^000  in 
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Poultry  have  been  protitable  on  a  small  scale,  but 
attempts  to  oxtend  the  business  have  for  the  most 
part  proved  fiftilures.^ 

The  honey-bee  was  not  found  in  California  prior  to 
1S52,  when  the  first  hive  was  brought  from  the  east. 
Although  suffering  in  some  districts  from  drought,  it 
increased  rapidly  along  the  streams,  and  especiuly  in 
San  Diego  county." 

1860^  444. GUO  in  1870.  and  603,500  in  \SbO.  Tulare,  with  ito  rich  tule  region, 
leads  with  36,000.  followed  by  Loa  Angeles,  rich  in  maize-fieULs,  with  33,000; 
byOoluMa,  Ventura,  Sonoma,  Yolo.  For  early  tlrovea,  seo  Los  Awj.  Co.  JJust., 
and  Sonoma /</.;  and  for  first  arrivals,  Pror.  6L  Pup.,  Ben.  Mil.,  i.  18;  Man- 
terty  Parr.,  22.  Berkshirea  were  introduce<l  in  1847.  Picketl't  L'jqton.f  15; 
AUa  Cal.,  Nov.  15,  18o7;  S.  F.  Bullrfn,,  July  11,  1859;  NoT.  21,  1860^  eto.; 
StaBiirh.  Pr,  '^,  March  9,  1878;  May  17,  1871). 

•Tho  collection,  exceeding  say  600  hens,  attracts  a  sweeping  ap<iplectio 
epidemic.  Artificial  hatching  establishments  are  increasing.  Tne  ccnsnaof 
1880  placfs  tho  number  of  poultry  at  1,(Vm1,(N»(),  pro-lucing  5,77*'. (KKI  dozen 
eggs  in  lb7D.  Alia  Cat,  Aug.  8,  1854,  counncuta  on  tli«  growth  of  poultry- 
raising.  Prov.  SL  Pcm.,  Ben.  MiL,  L  18,  refers  to  introductions  in  1772. 
Ostricli  farming  has  of  fate  years  become  an  industry  in  Los  Angelc.-^.  ,S'.  F.  fV. 
Call,  Dec.  21,  1882;  S.  F.  Bull,  Oct.  IS,  1883;  Oct.  30,  1885,  refer  to  its 
intro^luction  from  South  Africa  and  tho  favorable  progress. 

W.  A.  Buckley  brmi-ht  the  first  liive  from  New  York.  AUa  Cal.,  July 
1,  185*2.  T.  Shcltoii,  wrongly  claimed  to  l>e  the  first,  in  ^.  J.  Pioneer,  Jan. 
27,  l  '^77.  He  obtained  12  swarms  from  a  disgusted  passenger  at  Aspinwall, 
a  id  l  iuiled  one  in  safety  in  March  1853,  winch  tlirrw  off  three  swarnis  the 
first  season.  Two  of  these  sold  in  Dec.  1853  fur  $1U5  and^llO.  The  same 
year  some  of  tin  smaU  and  atingless  Mexican  bees  arrived.  In  1855-6,  sev- 
eral large  importations  were  nia-Tf,  from  wliich  honey  sold  at  $1.50  to  $*2  per 
lb.  Among  the  importers  was  Harbison,  subsequently  the  leading  apiarist  of 
fhe  state,  who -pyMidLedTkBBee-kee^'alHreelonf,  S.  F.,  1861,  12",  440 pp., 
to  guide  tho  ri.*<ing  industry'.  This  in  1859-00  embraced  6,000  swarms,  Imt 
soon  met  with  reverses  from  diseases  and  inexperience,  and  from  declining 

firioee,  25  cents  per  lb.  in  1867.  Crmute'*  CaLt  87a>  Los  Angeles  was  then  the 
I'ading  prodiu  c  r.  Harbison,  so  far  at  Sacramento,  opened  about  this  time  in 
San  Diego,  which  soon  assumed  the  head,  claiming  20,000  stands  in  1880.  It 
waa  foUowod  by  S.  Bernardino,  Sta  Barbara,  Ventnra,  Los  Angeles,  Kern, 
and  S.  Joaquin,  who.se  production  of  Iirmey,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Cf  ji'tm  of 
1880,  stand  respectively  at  91,000,  83,000,  55,000,  48,000,  44,500^  29.700,  and 
25,000 lbs. ,  the  total  for  llie  state  being  S74,000 lbs.  of  honey,  and  I4»d00  of  wax. 
It  was  at  first  ku]>[)osi  <1  that  tho  bee  cooldnot  thrive  in  SO  diy  ft  •noiiner  re- 
gion, and  indeed,  heavy  losses  have  oocomd  through  droughts  as  in  1877,  but 
ther  do  well  along  stnams  and  also  in  mountain  regions.  Many  a  hire  has 
m.'ide  200  lbs.  in  a  season.  Horticulturists  have  frequentiy  raised  an  outcry 
against  them,  IlaycJi  Monterey^  90,  Taylors  Bet.  Qatet,  268-9,  for  feeding  on 
grapes,  and  es]>ccially  apricots,  l^ie  wild  sago  of  the  mornitams  yields  a  nne 
honey,  and  some  apiarstsof  the  great  valley  u>i  >1  to  send  their  hi  vc,><  to  the  Sierra 
slopes  for  fresh  pasture.  The  honey  of  tho  coast  valleys,  with  their  varied 
flowers,  has  a  peculiar  flavor  resembling  that  of  Ht  Hymettos.  That  from 
the  hon^  dew  depf^iited  by  the  aphis  is  coarne  and  nnfit  for  market.  The 
great  enemy  of  the  bee  is  the  bee-moth,  which  enters  the  hives  and  ruins 
them,  unless  closely  watched ;  the  l)ee-bird  an<l  lizard  confine  their  raids  to 
bees  on  the  flowers.  Estimates  of  expenses  are  given  in  Conu  and  fnd.,  276; 
in  Harbmm;  McPhermm't  Lot  Ang,,  32-4$  Ma^^Agric,  186;  Bawk^'t  Ang^' 
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AgriculturistB  took  an  early  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  the  oonmnmity,  by  meaos  of  exhibitions,  that 
the  wealth  of  California  was  not  restricted  to  the 
fields,  but  that  her  countless  valleys  contained  the 
most  prolific  of  soils  and  the  most  attractive  features 
for  building  homes  and  yielding  sure  competence  and 
even  riches.  Enterprises  of  this  nature,  being  left 
to  private  efforts,  were  led  by  T.  Shelton,  who  in 
November  1851  gave  at  San  Fraocisco  a  displa;^  dig- 
nified by  the  appellation  of  agricultural  and  mineral 
Mr,  with  fine  specimens  from  farms  and  gardens  in  the 
ba^  counties,  and  even  from  Nevada  and  Tuolumne." 
His  success  induced  Warren  &  Son  to  open  a  more 
imposing  exhibition  at  Sacramento  on  September  20, 

1852,  and  another  at  San  Fran<»sco  on  October  5, 

1853,  with  mineral  collections,  art  treasures,  lectures, 
and  other  attractions,  and  a  number  of  valuable  pre- 
miums." 

With  so  encouraj^nng  an  example,  a  number  of 
prominent  aiiriculturists  united  to  organize  in  1854 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,"  which  henceforth 

Icn,  101-2;  Century,  Jidy  1882;  8.  F,  CkrtM,,  NoT.  12;  1883;  CaL  Argte.  Soc, 

^YoldiialljfeomSte  Clara.   A  few  prisN  wem  diitrilratod,  notably  on* 

to  a  hat  mannfactnrcr.  S.  F.  //fm/</,  Nov.  11,  IS.")  I;  AU^ty  etc. 

in  medals,  etc.  la  Oct.  Ib53  a  churcii  cungregation  held  a  World's 
ICnkctore  Furwith  cnriiNUi  and  arfeistao  exhibite  representing  differaut  oofin* 
tnV>5,  AUa  CaL,  Oct  S,  1853;  M.,  Sept.  20  to  Oct  1862;  Oet  ^No^.  14^  1863; 
Htmld,  eto.;  CaL  State  IbirScrcms.y  et  seq. 

''UndarihepreBdeni^cl  P.  w  Maoondzay,  with  six  ▼ioe-inres.  Inoor- 
ygated  ilay  13,  1S54,  with  power  to  buy  land  an<l  erect  buildings  for  moiUl 
urms  and  exhibitiouB.  After  shifting  from  place  to  place  it  was  in  180U  per- 
jttaaentlj  loeatad  at  Saa;  Bjr  Mt  of  March  20,  1858,  tha  nuuiagement  waa 
iairu  ;ted  to  a  lx>ard,  consisting  of  a  ]ir(  siilciit  and  nine  directors,  to  bo 
elected  after  1862  hy  an  annual  convention  of  members  of  said  society,  and 
dak^atea  from  ooonty  and  disfaiot  agrio.  ■odetiea.  An  aot  ol  Ifareh  21, 
1372,  apnropriated  $.",000  for  tho  society,  $3^000  for  the  Bay  Diatri' t  A^'ric. 
Soc.,  ana  f2;000  each  for  a  number  of  ooiltt^  and  district  societies,  solely 
toward  prmninnn.  Any  person  waa  a^bnittad  a  member  on  paying  $5  a  year, 
•with  privilege  tense  the  lil>rary.  CoL  ^tnt' l'^."t,  1S."S,  1S72,  etc.;  Cut. 
A'jric  Soc,  I'raac^refaces,  etc.  It  long  struggled  under  a  debt  which  at 
ooe  time  naohed  $30,000,  bnt  tfaia  waa  olearedoff  by  1870.  Ibe  need  for 
new  buildings,  grand-stand,  ami  improvements  in  tho  park  ciiised  an  expen- 
diture of  $45,(XK>  in  1872-S,  toward  which  the  state  contributed,  bodidus  addmg 
ta  prennima,  leaTing  only  $16,000  debt  Sinoe  then  the  sooiety  haa  proa* 
pered.  Import  in  CaL  Jour.  Sen.,  lS7r>-6,  ap.  41;  1862,  ap.  .34;  1854, 
4050,  etc.;  MioM's  Code,  ii.  lOSOi  Park  inauguration.  AUj.  CaL,  July  24, 
1870. 
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assumed  tlio  load  in  such  cxliibitions,  bef^inning  with 
1854,  and  fusteriiig  iuiprovemeiits  in  farming,  horti- 
culture, stock-breeding,  and  cognate  industries,  aided 
by  the  state  with  premiums  and  means  to  sustain  ex- 
perimental grounds.  It  became  the  head  for  the 
county  and  district  agricultural  societies,  which  sprang 
up  throughout  the  state,  with  similar  local  aims  and 
exhibits." 

These  organizations  lent  interest  to  the  general  and 
special  meetings,  such  as  conventions  of  stock-raisers, 
wheat  and  fruit  growers,  gardeners,^^  and  sericultur- 
ists  for  promoting  certain  objects.  They  did  nmcli  to 
sustain  the  excitement  in  various  industries  that  agi- 
tated the  state  at  different  times,  and  to  seek  protec- 
tion against  opposing  interests.  At  one  time  apiarists 
and  horticulturists  were  in  array  against  each  other. 
Then  raisers  of  cereals  and  live-stock,  during  the  fence- 
law  movement  of  the  sixties.  Then  again  all  these 
united  together  to  flEMse  the  merchants,  freight  carriers, 

^  An  act  of  1866,  Cat.  Slatuies,  sonffht  to  encourage  their  fonnation,  and 
by  act  of  1872  $2,000  each  were  gran  tea  for  preniiuma  to  those  of  Sta  daim* 
Sonoma  niul  M.ir'm,  8.  Joaquin,  Northern  district,  UpixT  Sac,  Siskiyou,  Loa 
Angelen,  Bay  District  Horticultural  and  CaL  Vino  (irowera.  For  their  de- 
velopment, see  8.  JoU  June  8^  1878;  Bay  DisL  HorUe,  Soc,  Ttohb., 
177"2,  etc.;  S.  Joa/j.  Aijric.  Soc.f  Trans.,  1861,  etc.,  tho  latter  organized  in 
when  Sac  also  iormed  a  special  agric  boc.  The  Southern  Cal.  Ag. 
Sob,  had  troablea  in  1873.  The  Sonoma  ^med  in  1855,  and  also  the  Yuba- 
Sutter.  S'Tc.  Union,  Ma^  14,  July  24,  Aug.  17.  1855.  Tiie  hUiU-  horticultural 
society  proposed  a  fair  m  lb5G.  Id.f  Dec.  11),  1856.  The  transactions  of  many 
of  these  societies  are  published  in  CaL  Agrie.  Soc,  Trans.  See  also  county 
hi.stories  in  Hai/c/  At/ric.,  Cal.  Farmer,  Hunrl  Pn  <■■■.  Citrus  fairs  have  lately 
become  a  feature  in  Los  Angeles,  Sta  Barbara,  and  S.  I>iego.  L.  An<j.  JJcniidf 
March  6, 1880;  March  17,  ^  1881;  May  24,  1882;  S,  F,  Catt,  March  16.  1882. 
S.  F.  and  Sac.  fnlU.w  th-  <  xnnple.  .S'.  F.  Chron.,  Jan.  14,  26,  1886.  In  early 
days  female  equestriennes  formed  a  feature  at  the  fairs.  AUa  CaL,  Sept.  29, 
1888.  Later  gambling  has  risen  into  an  eviL  Agric.  tlisplavs  form  a  feature 
also  in  the  inifuHtrial  exhibitions  under  auspices  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
organized  in  1855,  and  opening  its  first  fair  at  S.  F.  on  Sept.  7,  1857,  for 
three  weeks.  JfedL  iwttU.,  RepoH  First  IndmL  Exh.,  1-157;  WiOianu*  Stat., 
MS.,  18,  comment  on  its  site,  comer  of  Sutter  and  Montgomery  sts,  and  its 
•access.  A  Ua  CaL,  Bulletin,  Sept.  1857.  The  leffialature  created  a  state  agric 
board  to  foster  fanning.  See  report  by  it  in  (kd.  Jour.  Seit.,  1868-  8,  ap.  Ifiw 
But  th''  ngric.  80C.  carry  out  it:^  aims  equally  well. 

A  general  convention  held  at  Sac.  in  IS55  is  reported  in  Hayes  Agric, 
48-80;  Sae.  Union,  Apr.  26,  1868.  Wheat  growers  proposed  an  oi<ganiBatiati 
in  1881.  iS".  F.  Chron.,  S '])t.  15,  1881.  Fruit-growers  met  in  enthusiastic 
spirit  in  1859,  JH.  F.  BuUeUn,  Sept.  10,  1859,  and  organizeil  in  1885.  S.  F. 
Cknm,,  Oct  16,  Nov.  12;  1886j  An.  22;  1888.  The  QudenMi' Am.,  diMag 
■inoe  1874,  is  composed  chiefly  iA  Italiau. 
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and  other  middle-men,  who,  not  content  witli  growuig 
rich  at  the  expense  of  produrors,  combined  in  rings 
and  monopolies  to  manipulate  markets  and  rates  for 
ruinous  extortioiu    These  evils  h|d  already  roused 
the  farmers  of  the  eastern  states  to  organize  in  1867 
the  order  of  patrons  of  husbandry,  centring  in  a 
national  grange.     After  an  attempt  in  1871  to  create 
a  special  umon,  the  fanners  of  Cahfomia  in  1873 
joined  this  successful  movement  and  formed  a  state 
grange,  which  within  six  months  counted  more  than 
too  subordinate  granges,  in  24  countiea    At  first  an 
established  bumness  firm  was  chosen  to  export  and  sell 
their  surplus  gnun  and  produce,  and  fifteen  cargoes 
were  despatched  in  1874;  but  this  house  fidling,  the 
grangers  business  association  was  organized,  which 
also  undertook  by  direct  arrangement  with  importers 
and  manufacturers  to  procure  and  forward  implements, 
groceries,  and  other  goods  at  low  rates.    The  grange 
and  its  l>rancbe8  fud;her  promoted  the  establishment 
of  farmers'  banks,  warehouses,  and  codperative  stores 
in  Several  towns,  even  tlic  construction  of  railways; 
all  aimini:!^  to  defeat  speculators  and  extortion,  nwd 
obtain  roadv  and  dinjct  markets,  savinor  in  coimnis- 
sions  and  profits  from  5  to  50  j)cr  cent,  on  sales  as 
well  as  purcliascs,  and  i>t  iiefitini^  thf?  farming  comnm- 
nity  th roll out  by  forcing  competing  middle-men  to 
greater  compliance.^* 

'^TUaTory  compliance,  and  the  growth  of  carrying  cnierpriiies,  iti  vhich 
vuny  famiont  were  iutcrested,  serred  iu  a  incajiuro  to^  clieck  tlie  uxLor 
«biJh  niarkc'l  tiie  first  enrtdiiieiit  for  the  grange  and  ita  tributary  undertake 
inga.  They  prosper,  neverthelcsa,  Hufficiently  to  contiuue  their  ta^^k  so  wicU  ly 
beneficent,  direct  and  indirect.  The  niooeu  ol  the  no-fuuce-Uw  agitation 
bad  served  U)  reveal  to  th«  fiuvers  their  growing  strength,  and  to  encourage 
tb«m  to  liand  for  resistance  against  otuLT  extortions  and  cucro^icliniciit't. 
Th  y  iiad  long  c  lamoreil  against  the  merchants  and  middle*nien,  who  availed 
Vbcmsilvea  of  tlic  kelplees  condition  of  a  large  proportion  among  huslxandmcn. 
TVffffpwtitiiHi  htyd  uUen  into  the  hands  of  monoiiolists,  wlio  forct-d  tlte  pro- 
dncfn  to  pay  enormous  prices  for  moving  their  grain  and  fruit.  The  banks 
al*o  ctinipireil  to  dt;man«l  a  higher  percentage  for  loans  upon  coanty  pro[>erty 
tbiD  Tipoa  city  estate.  For  these  ilU  lay  remedy  in  oottperation.  On  Deo. 
7,  IdTl  a  farmers*  cln1»  wax  forni«Ml  at  Sac.,  foIlowe<l  by  similar  associations 
is  other  towns,  mad  stnm  a:uT  tlieir  rcprescutiitives  met  in  convention  to 
sfgaoiae  the  Fs4Ws'  Protective  Union  league,  of  whic  h  J.  Bi<lwell  iMJcame 
the  first  president.  At  the  first  meeting  of  tho  lioanl,  in  January  1S7'2,  were 
diNiUBed  plans  for  a  produce  exchange,  loan  bank,  etc.,  Witii  appeab  for 
Uier.  CAU,  Vot.  VIL  » 
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local  cluba  to  form  aad  sustain  them.  Cai  A  jrir.  Sor.,  Tratu.,  1872,  777-84, 
The  S.  Joaquin  Farmers'  Uuion  forme«l  at  Stockton,  and  so  forth.  At  the 
8ccon<l  meutiug  iu  Anril  1873,  petitions  were  framed  for  the  legislature  to 
advocate  miuotum  of  duty  on  sacks,  jute,  etc.  Ity  this  tune  the  membcfls 
had  become  impre»9e<l  with  the  8ui>erior  features  of  the  grange  mov«-!n<»nt  ia 
the  eastern  states,  and  tli^  nicotiuff  with  eoneral  favor,  Ute  uuion  disbanded. 

O.  U.  Kelley,  of  the  bareMi  of  agriculture  at  Washington,  had  in  l866 
boon  struck  by  the  liol[)lo.s8  condition  of  the  farming  interests,  and  conferring 
wuU  W.  M.  Ireland,  of  the  post-otlice,  and  others,  he  compiled  a  tilaa  for  the 
Order  of  Patrooa  of  Hnabantiry.    W.  Saunders,  of  the  agnonltnral  dept,  gave 
it  Ilia  active  B\ipport,  and  established  the  National  Grange  on  )X;c.  4,  1807. 
Martina  Jlitl.  Ornwjf  Moiyinent,  4ffJ-9.    At  first  the  expansion  was  gradual, 
and  in  1873  it  embraced  only  lOatatee,  bnt  by  1874  over  80  had  joined,  and 
in  1875  over  1,400,000  meml)er8  stood  enlisted,  with  over  $18,000,000  invested 
in  warehouaea,  elevators,  mills,  bag  factories,  fruit  canneriea^  cotton  gins,  etc 
la  Iowa  more  than  haU  the  elevatora  were  controlled  by  Patrona.  The 
grange  promoted  the  formation  of  nmtual  insurance  companies,  published 
information  on  crops  and  markets,  foatered  arbitration  in  lieu  ol  costly  litiga- 
tion, and  eatabliahed  agendea  in  ul  parta  for  exchanging  produce  andamuigo 
ing  for  cheaper  groceries,  implements,  clot!iing,  etc    In  Indiana  alone  tlia 
agency  did  a  busineaa  of  over  #250.000,  aaviiig  to  Patrona  on  implementa  35 
to  00  per  cent,  and  on  {(rooeriea  and  dothing  om  SOper  cent^   WTH.  Baxter, 
of  Napa,  had  communicated  with  llie  Tiational  grange  in  1871,  and  received 
a  commission  as  d^aty.   Ue  took  nart  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Farmera' 
Union,  and  prepared  we  wnv  for  toe  apedal  deputy,  N.  W.  Oarretson,  who 
organized  the  requisite  number  of  8ul)oriiinatc  granges  toward  forming,  at 
Napa^on  July  15,  1873^  the  Cat  State  Urauge  of  Patrona  of  Husbandry, 
with  J.  W.  A.  Wright  as  firtt  maater.   Its  membefa  to  be  compoaed  of  maa- 
ters  of  aab-grange%  and  their  wives,  as  matrons;  ita  offioem  to  be  cliosca 
everv  two  yeara,  including  an  executive  committee  of  six;  meeting  annually, 
on  tne  first  Tuesday  in  Oct    Any  person  interested  in  agriettltnral  pnranite 
might  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  sub-granges;  fee  $5  for  males,  $2  for 
feinalea;  minimum  monthly  dues  10  cents,  from  each  member,  a  percentage 
going  to  the  state  grange;  oflicers  elected  annually;  the  sick  must  be  visited 
and  cared  for;  cruelty  to  animals  forbidden.    Further  general  rules  and  by- 
laws in  Carres  Htusbandry,  153-7.    Special  laws  in  Patrons  qf  IIiufKiruliy, 
Linden  Orange  (no.  5G),  ComtU.,  1-21.    At  the  first  annual  meeting  held  la 
Oct.  1873,  at  S.  Jose,  104  granges  from  24  counties  were  lepresented.  Ahri 
Col.,  Oct.  15,  1873.    It  was  here  resolved  to  employ  business  agents  at  S.  F., 
and  the  best  proposals  coming  from  A.  F.  Walcott,  of  the  lirnj  E.  E.  Mor- 
gan's Sons,  of  N.  York  and  Juverpool,  he  received  the  appointment,  O.  P. 
Kellogg  Ix>:ng  the  first  .'<peeial  agent  for  the  grange  to  watch  the  operations 
of  this  firm,  and  arrange  with  inijMrters  and  dealers  in  implements,  grocer- 
iee,  etc.,  for  reduced  rates  to  Patrona.    Roused  by  this  independence  of 
action,  the  oppositif>n  bestirred  themselves  to  inflate  the  market,  to  transfer 
to  Walcott  their  chartered  vessels  at  a  heavy  advance,  and  to  excite  him  to 
make  heavy  advancoa  and  rash  purchases.    The  grange  of  only  one  year's 
existence  saw  with  pride  the  departure  of  15  vessels  in  1874,  laden  with  their 
grain;  but  before  they  reached  their  transatlantic  market  Walcott  had  suc- 
cumbed in  bankruptcy,  leaving  a  host  of  farmers  to  rue  their  confidence. 
The  grange  had  nevertheless  demonstrated  its  value  by  the  larce  sav- 
inga  ^footed  through  its  own  agent  on  gram  commissions,  shipping  cnargea, 
end  tonnage,  and  on  implementa  and  groceriea,  by  promoting  dealinga  direct 
with  principals.  Carr,  IIxHtximlry,  160,  eatimates  the  savinj:^  to  patrons 
alone  at  over  ^,000,000  for  the  mat  year.    This  prospect  had  encouraged 
the  grange  in  April  1874  to  promcte  %  system  of  warohonaea  and  banka,  ooa- 
roctcd  with  a  central  establishment  at  S.  F.    That  year,  accordin^-lv,  tlio 
Grangers'  Bank  of  Califomift  waa  organiaed,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000. 
Withm  a  year  1,800  patrons  snbseribed  for  half  the  capital,  and  ctiiera  helped 
to  brin;:^  deposits  to  $2,  000,000.    A  Farmers'  Saving  ancl  Loan  society  had 
formed  in  Stanislaus  in  1873,  and  now  other  farmers'  uanka  opened  ia  Solano^ 
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Colnsa,  and  elsewhere.  At  Motlesto  ,itu1  other  places  were  opened  grangers' 
Warehouses  and  cooperative  uuiou^i  aud  stores,  one  at  8.  Jone  proving  a  marked 
success,  dealing  M  it  did  in  alinost  everything  required  by  the  community; 
implements,  groceries,  eto.,  and  all  at  greatly  re<luced  prices.    For  rules 

Kveming  such  stores,  see  Carr'n  Hu^lmndnf,  1G7.  A  farmers'  Mutual 
snrmnee  Company  was forme<],  and  after  WaioottM  failure,  the  ^(imnge pro- 
moted the  organiatation.  on  F«  l).  18,  1S7.'>,  of  tlio  iiraiigers'  Business  Asso- 
ciation of  Calitornia,  with  a  capital  of  $I,UUO,UUO.  By-laws  in  Id.,  U07-9.  It 
pcopoaed  to  (leal  in  all  kinds  of  productt,  gooda,  nnd  implements,  and  act  at 
factors  and  brokers  in  shipping  aud  selling  grain.  In  1S82  it  assumed  wider 
Dowers  t«>  borrow  money,  acauire  real  estate,  etc.  S.  t\  Calif  March  16,  1882. 
The  prudent  management  oi  its  eleven  directors,  annually  eteeted,  has  pro- 
ducetl  mo-it  gntifying  results.  A  further  instance  of  the  energetic  efforts  of 
the  grangers  exijits  in  the  narrow -gause  railway  from  Salinas  to  Monterey, 
nfToraing  »  chenp  outlet  for  the  gmn  of  tfaie  ▼nliej. 

The  largest  stock-raiser  in  Cal.,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  ia 
Henry  Miller,  a  native  of  Brackenhcim,  Wurtemburg.  who  came  to  San 
Fmncisco  in  IS.IO,  ami  soon  afterward  became  the  leading  wholesale  butcher 
in  the  state.  In  1857  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Charles  Lux,  which 
lasted  until  the  decease  of  the  latter,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after- 
ward. Purchasing  lands  and  stock  as  opp<irtunity  <iffered,  they  l>ocame  the 
owners  t>t  7'>0,000  acres  in  eleven  counties  of  <'ul.,  Inisides  large  poitsesnions 
in  Or.  and  Nev.  On  them  were  depastured  in  1888  about  100,000  cattle  and 
^O.lKl.)  .shee[»,  the  sales  of  meat  amounting  for  that  year  to  $I.r»0().<KX).  To 
Mr  Mdler  is  largely  due  the  succc-istul  o^>eration  of  tiic  >San  Joaquin  aud 
Kings  river  canaTcompany,  the  largest  irrigation  enterprise  on  the  coast. 

Among  others  in  soathern  I'alitornia  is  Jefferson  G.  .Iain<  H,  a  Minionrian 
by  birth,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1850,  and  after  a  brief  mining  experi- 
euce  en.-aged  in  cattle  t.innaig,  first  in  Los  Angeles  Co.,  and  afterwara  at  the 
hea  l  of  Fresno  .'^bmu'li,  wln  re  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  stock -raisers,  and 
where  are  still  Ijh  headqu  irters.  Here  and  at  other  ix>int»  he  now  controls 
about  100,000  acres,  on  which  are  depastured  some  I5,U0J  head  of  cattle.  In 
IS^'J  In;  w.is  eI'M't*  d  to  the  S.  F.  board  of  8upervtsor<4,  and  in  1888 tO the bosrd 
of  education,  reudering  good  service  in  both  capacities, 

Albert  H.  Denny,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  the  oMest  Mttlen 
in  Si*kiyoa  co.,  is  also  one  of  the  mo-(t  successful  stock-raisers  ami  iiier<  hant« 
■a  that  section.  Kerching  Cal.  in  lSo2,  after  a  somewhat  harsh  experience 
nt  the  mines,  he  began  ilairy-farining  in  the  Shasta  valley.  In  I8U0  he  en- 
gagt-<l  ia  litisinesH  at  th«^  town  of  Callahan's^  where  the  hum  of  his  firm  op  to 
18U0  exceeded  $l.00a,00i>. 

Among  other  8tock-rai»ers  of  Siskiyou  00.  may  l>e  mentioned  Samuel 
.Jackson,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Yreka,  and  a  nitivc  of  Frtilfrick  co. ,  Va. 
JLAndin^  111  San  Francisco  in  18r)2,  after  a  somewhat  checkered  experience  as 
«  miner,  a  farmer,  and  in  varu  us  other  ooenpation%  he  became  the  owner  of 
scv.  rol  valuable  ranches  in  Sttkijron  ea.,  to  the  nftnagement  of  which  his 
attention  ia  now  devoted. 

One  of  the  leading  cattie-larmers  in  Hnmboldt  co.  is  Hj  Curtaer,  s  native 
of  Foiirit  iin  CO.,  Ind.,  who  came  to  thi.s  coast  in  l'^.^2  with  $20  in  his  pocket, 
and  is  now  the  owner  of  several  large  ranches  in  Cal.  and  Nev.,  and  of  sev. 
«nl  thooaand  head  of  stock.  In  1 857  he  engaged  in  fmit- raising,  bis  orchard  in 
ths  tbsnnnl  beltof  the  Alameda  foothill*  bung  among  the  choioast  in  the  state. 
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MANLTACTUliliLS. 
1848-1889. 

Mission  Work — ^AoBicuLTrRAL  and  Mininq  Manitfactukss — High  Wages 
— Ibok  akdIaab  W(mu— LumiR  asd  Lbaxhui— Pomftr  amd  Patsr 
—Oonvmmn  um  Oldiatb— HATBBiAwFosnr  Trbi»->Saw<iiill8— 
Cbabooal— >PLAraro-iiiLLB— Ship-builddio — Dbt-dook — Waooiis — 

CoorERA<;K  AND  BOX-MAKINO— WlLLOW-WARB — BrWIMH— FrRNnTRE- 
BlLMAHl)  TAHI,rs  —  Pianos  —  Fisnn'RiNr,  —  Whaling  —  Oysteiw  - 
Flour  —  CoNFEfi jonerv  —  Beer  —  Spirits  —  Fruit  canning  Meat- 
TACtaxa— Sugar  akd  Tobaooo— Wool,  ConoM,  and  Silk— ClotB' 

IKO — LBATBU — MiaCBLLAKSOIJa  AbTICLIB— SOAT — laON  —  jKWELKT 

'  — Glass  amd  Clat  Wobkb— Sooa— Powdbb. 

It  has  long  been  predicted  by  political  economists 
that  tlie  manufacturing  interests  of  California  will 
eventually  surpass  both  mining  and  agriculture  in 
volume  and  value  of  output.  Although  this  proph- 
ecy has  not  as  yet  come  to  pass,  its  fulfilment,  not- 
withstanding many  obstacles,  would  appear  by  no 
means  improbable,  in  view  of  the  ever-inereasinj;;  sup- 
ply of  elieaper  labor  and  capital,  of  su[)eri()r  facilities, 
and  of  the  steady,  if  slow  an<i  in  some  directions  still 
inadeijuate,  demand  for  manufactured  goods  of  home 
production. 

The  main  check  here  int<  r|Ktse(l  has  been  in  the  high 
cost  of  labor,  weighing  alike  on  the  production  of  raw 
material  and  on  refining  processes,  and  opening  wide 
the  portids  for  goods  from  eastern  and  European  fac- 
tories. Certain  advantages  reniained  with  California, 
by  reason  of  the  long  distance  from  these  sources 
01  supplies,  brought  in  early  days  by  the  circuitous 
routes  over  the  Isthmus  or  round  Cape  Horn,  which  in- 
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volved  loss  of  time — then  of  exceeding  value — and 
high  freights,  particularly  oa  bulky  and  dangerous  arti- 
cles, both  presenting  a  wide  margin  for  the  applicatioa 
of  costlier  and  iaferior  local  etibrts  to  the  vast  re- 
sources near  at  hand.  An  impetus  was  accordingly 
given  to  saw  and  flour  mills,  fisheries,  and  other  pri- 
mary branches  of  industry.  The  sudden  expansi  ( >n  of  a 
vast  tralHc  gave  rise  to  wagon-making  and  ship-build- 
ing, the  latter  embracing  the  putting  together  and  the 
repair  of  steamboats,  which  added  im|X)rtant  depart- 
ments to  foundries  and  cognate  establishments  for  the 
supply  of  minii^  implements.  The  laige  amount  of 
repairs  requirea  was  sufficient  to  give  a  foothold  to 
a  number  of  enterprises,  and  so  to  strengthen  their 
means,  capacitv,  and  skill  as  to  permit  the  acceptance 
of  large  special  orders,  and  in  time  to  prepare  stock 
for  the  trad& 

To  the  obstacle  of  hiffh  wages  came  that  of  novel 
features  and  conditions,  both  of  which  the  self-reliant 
American  undertook  to  overcome  with  characteristic 
energy  and  originality.  Thus  in  milling  a  number  of 
Miethods  were  evolved  of  such  im|)t)rtance  and  scope 
as  to  revolutionize  the  industry,  and  extend  operations 
to  unparalleled  magnitude,  notably  in  placers  and 
deep  mines.  Instance  the  development  of  the  sluice 
from  the  torn,  rocker,  and  |)an,  and  of  the  hydraulic 
pipe,  which  enabled  one  man  to  perform  the  labor  of 
liundreds,  and  undertake  tasks  that  once  appeared 
impossible,  thus  opening  to  enterprise  new  fields  and 
hitherto  neglected  regions.  A  demand  rose  in  conse- 
quence for  peculiar  implements  and  machinery,  sug- 
gested by  obstacles  and  requirements  as  they  occurred. 
This  served  to  retain  for  California  also  their  manu- 
facture^  and  to  attract  foreign  orders  for  apparatus 
alone  invented  and  understood  here.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  foundry  business  of  San  Francisco  acquired  a  vast 
importance,  notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  the  necessity  of  importing  the  raw  material. 
The  dry  climate  and  special  wants  called  for  ditches. 
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aqueducts,  and  windmills,  wliicli  gave  wider  opportu- 
nities for  mills  and  sbops,  and  led  to  such  inventions 
as  the  inverted  syphon  and  peculiar  frames.  Deep 
mines  demanded  novel  and  strong  machinery  for  sink- 
ing, and  hydraulic  pumps,  air  compressors  and  hoisting 
gear,  to  overcome  heat,  water,  and  distance.  Differ- 
ent kinds  of  ore,  crumbling,  rebellious,  or  mixed  with 
tenacious  substances,  had  to  be  treated  on  different 
plans,  and  crushen  and  amalgamators  multiplied. 
New  explosives  were  introduced  for  blasting,  and 
extended  here  to  submarine  operation&  A  high- 
pressure  accumulator  facilitated  the  use  of  hydraulic 
power.  Rolling-mills  found  their  ori^n  in  we  accu- 
mulation of  old  rails,  which  could  not  profitably  be 
exported.  The  lead  brought  to  light  in  the  search 
for  precious  metab  gave  an  opening  for  shot-towers 
and  lead-work&  The  difficulty  of  mountain  trans- 
port, and  the  irregular  topography  of  San  Francisco, 
suggested  wire-rope  ways  aiul  cable  roads,  which  over- 
came the  obstacles  presented  by  hills  and  ravines. 

The  V-tlume  did  a  similar  service  for  lumbering, 
by  giving  easy  and  ciieap  access  to  mountain  timber 
scores  of  miles  distant  from  available  points,  and 
hithei'to  valueless.  The  loading  cliutt;  rrnu'died  the 
lack  of  good  8hipping-{)laces;  the  iuljustable  saw-tooth 
proved  of  great  importance  for  saw-mills;  and  the 
triple  circular  saw,  the  logging,  gang-slicing  madiines, 
the  guides  and  levers,  were  designed  in  particular  for 
manipulating  the  enormous  and  valuable  redwood  and 
other  trees  of  the  state; — all  assisting  to  raise  the 
lumber  industry  within  its  different  limits  to  an  ex- 
traordinary magnitude  and  excellence,  the  fountain- 
head  for  a  number  of  others. 

In  agriculture,  tlie  straw-burning  machine,  the  com- 
bined harvester,  the  multiple  gang-ploughs,  and  a 
number  of  other  improvements,  have  tended  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  field-work  fully  fifty  per  cent,  and  to  make 
California  conspicuous  for  vast  and  cheap  operationa 
Her  superior  wheat  encouraged  the  grinding  of  flour 
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to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  doeen  million  dollars, 
largely  for  export.  The  fine  malt  and  hops,  and  the 
difficulty  of  introdocing  beer  by  sea  in  good  condition, 
fiavored  breweries,  whose  production  in  1888  exceeded 
four  milliou  dollars.  Fine  and  abundant  fruity  vege- 
taUes^  and  salmon  led  to  the  establishment  of  nu- 
merous canneries,  which  sustained  several  vinegar 
factories,  and  consumed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
seven  million  dollars'  worth  and  more  of  8u<]^ar  from 
the  local  refineries.  Proximity  to  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands for  raw  sugar  was  a  fostering  factor.  The 
exc'vllence  of  the  chestnut-oak  bark  raised  tannery 
priKhicts  t<)  three  and  a  half  niillion  dollars,  and  brought 
a  foreign  demand,  which  extended  to  siiddlery,  shoes, 
gloves,  and  belting,  with  a  total  out-turn  of  more  than 
six  million  dolhirs.  The  abundance  of  tallow  and 
other  substances  account  for  soap  factories.  A  fine 
quality  of  wool  and  a  substantial  weft  sustained  the 
mills  against  many  adverse  influences.  Simplicity  of 
fabrication  and  nearness  of  sources  for  raw  material 
ljuilt  up  jute  and  bag  factories,  wiiile  paper-mills 
found  an  abundance  of  good  straw  and  rags.  The 
discoverv  of  antimony  brought  type  foundries  to  the 
front.  The  risk  and  cost  of  transporting  crockery 
and  glassware  gave  an  opening  for  potteries  and  glass- 
works. The  possession  of  quartz  promoted  a  special 
branch  of  jewelry.  The  lead  joint  for  water-pipes, 
the  pneumatic  clock,  and  the  photography  of  animals 
in  motion  are  also  among  California  s  inventions.  A 
number  of  other  devices  might  be  named  which  have 
contributed  to  her  lame,  and  to  the  increasing  develop- 
ment of  her  resources. 

The  general  wealth  has  maintained  large  orders  at 
higli  rates  for  domestic  purposes,  so  as  to  support 
many  otherwise  impracticable  industries.  A  number 
of  others  are  due  entirely  to  Chinese,  whose  cheap  and 
in  many  respects  undesirable  labor  is  largely  forced 
upon  the  country  by  white  workingmen. 

High  wages  have  been  sustained  by  a  variety  of 
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causes,^  sach  as  the  fiuBcinations  of  the  gold-fields, 

clioap  lands,  and  other  undeveloped  resources,  the 
falling  off  of  immigration,  and  the  indolent  and  un- 
yielding habits  among  a  large  class,  fostered  by  inter- 
ruptions from  seasons  and  unstable  conditions.  These 
drawbacks,  especially  the  irregularity,  affected  em- 
ployers serionuy,  and  compelled  them  to  have  recourse 
to  Chinese.  To  a  certain  stage  the  latter  have  un- 
doubtedly been  a  useful  and  even  necessary  element, 
for  without  their  «d  must  have  been  deferred  the 
construction  of  railroads  to  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  white  labor,  the  opening  of  ditches,  reclamation  of 
land,  the  planting  of  vineyards,  and  the  establishment 
of  many  manufactures,  such  as  woollen-mills,  which  all 
help  to  provide  more  employment  for  superior  white 
men  and  for  capital.^  But  before  the  Chinese  came 
it  was  said  that  the  Indians  were  degrading  labor, 
when  wliite  men  were  too  lazy  to  work.  The  gold 
excitement  with  its  immense  influx  of  people  soon 
dissipated  this  i(U'a  hy  a  healtliy  democratic  feeling, 
the  maiuteuaiice  of  which  is  particularly  desirable  in 

*  Tlie  gold-fields  heM  out  prmpects  of  indepeiult  iice  and  fair  retiinis  for 
labor,  fldlued  by  occaBionidglittermg  prizes, so m  to sroatly  lower  the  attrsic- 
tioiM  m  otiier  porsaits.  Tms  field  was  ever  extencbd  by  new  discoveries, 
Bufficicnt  to  greatly  counteract  the  <  ff>  ots  of  iinmigratiou.  A;Ln"i«-iilturf  pre- 
sented in  somewhat  less  degree  similar  attractions^  with  the  charm  of  home* 
Imflding.  The  mass  of  undeveloped  resources  offiBred  arTennee  to  wealtii  and 
0|Vportunity  for  independcut  I'literpriso.  Tlie  magnetism  of  tlic  first  gold 
diMOveries  gone,  the  cost,  length,  and  danger  of  the  journey  to  the  Facifi& 
and  the  attmettons  of  nearer  conntries,  int<?rpaeed  a  check  on  the  influx  of 
WWkingmen,  and  with  every  sliglit  dcclino  in  wag>-.s  a  nnml)er  of  branches 
appeared  to  com^te  for  labor,  to  enlarge  the  lield  for  employment*  and  re- 
tard Uie  decline  m  earnings,  so  that  they  still  role  higher  taaa  in  the  eastern 
Btitcs.  For  early  nit<  s.  see  my  chapter  on  trade.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  periodical  indulgence  in  idleness  by  a  large  class,  fostered  by  the  no- 
madic and  independent  mining  life,  with  its  gambling  spirit,  its  irresponsible 
lia<  hcIorhf»od,  tlie  scar'f y  .md  iiisi  riiro  iiuliu-i  uifiits  in  early  days  for  saving 
and  investing,  the  Lberai  revenue  which  provided  ample  means  for  enjoy- 
ment and  rest,  the  oompolsory  intermpttons  caused  by  climate  and  acricnl- 
tural  S(  a^oTis,  by  new  and  irregular  indiisti  ii  and  tlie  stress  upon  emjnoyeri 
to  eliminate  in  the  training  process  less  valuable  hands.  Men  preferred  also 
to  wait  for  the  higher  pay  of  the  busy  perioils,  and  hold  back  at  otiier  times 
rather  tli.in  accept  re<luction8. 

^  Without  theni  a  number  of  industries,  like  the  making  of  shoes,  under^ 
clothing,  and  cigam,  could  not  have  been  maintained.  Yet  the  question  arise* 
whether  it  might  not  have  Ix  en  lietter  to  await  th<'  t  heapeuing  of  white  lalK)r. 
No  peopK'  (  an  lie  ])ermani  iitly  1>enefited  by  the  introduction  ol  a  low  foreign 
element,  black,  white,  or  copper  ooloired. 
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a  republican  country.  In  California  it  would  tend  to 
redeem  the  youth,  which,  on  the  plea  of  shunning  the 
labor-levelliDg  Ohlnese/  is  drifting  into  deplorable 
idleness,  vagabondage,  and  lawlessness,  which  retard 
progress  and  desirable  iinmigration,  and  deter  capi- 
tal from  opening  new  avenues  for  employment  and 
wealth. 

Among  otber  obstacles  may  be  mentioned  a  hi^h 

rate  of  interest,*  the  larger  profits  of  elementary  m- 
(lustries,  the  lack  of  water-power  in  eligible  quarters, 
the  cost  of  trannportation,  the  hii^di  viihu-  (^f  good 
sites,  and  d<)ul)tfal  land  titles,  scanty  population, 
inisetthd  eoiiditions,  the  hniited  quantity  uf  iron  and 
hard  w«hu1,  and  the  high  price  of  coal. 

The  civil  war  gave  a  decided  inq»ulse  to  industries, 
by  increasing  tlie  cost  and  risk  of  transportation.  But 
the  opening  of  tlie  overland  railway  undermined  many 
kinds  of  business  l)y  bringing  cheap  markets  so  much 
nearer,  and  it  disturl>ed  many  more  by  unsteady  rates 
and  other   attendant  insecurity.    The  speculative 
spirit  of   Califomians  had,  moreover,  tempted  to 
many  undertakings,  with  insufHcient  capital  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  consequent  failures  spread  discour- 
agement and  lowered  industrial  credit.  Nevertheless, 
progress  has  been  rapid  for  so  yovaag  a  state,  dating 
])ro])er]y  from  1849,  and  this  in  Stce  of  so  many 
obstacles  and  the  naturally  slow  unfolding  of  manu- 
fectures.    In  the  accompanying  end  note  I  give  an 
outline  of  the  leading  industries,  chiefly  with  respect 
to  their  heg-inning.    Their  development  is  best  com- 
pared b\'  an  examination  of  the  census  reports.  That 
of  IbGO  enumerates  nearly  1,450  establishments,  with 
a  ca[)it'il  of      1,000,000,  employing  6,400  hands,  pay- 
ing ^0,500,000  in  wages,  using  $11,000,000  worth  of 

*Thw  ii]ide0ira.I)Io  competition  and  confuqucnt  hostility,  and  the  irn  rju- 
iaiity  of  employmexit,  hold  buck  much  dcsiiruble  immigratiou  aud  ciipital. 
Australia  has  pointed  »         in  not  only  impoiinff  a  protectivo  tariff  against 
cfa«ap  foreign  proclurtion,  hut  u^Minst  the  entry  <n  ondeairable  labor  in  th« 
km  of  an  inferior  and  unassimilatmg  mce. 

*Two  and  three  per  o«ni  montluy  in  early  yean,  and  ona  per  oent  until 
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raw  material,  and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of 
$2:3,500,000.''  By  1870  the  establishments  numbered 
3,980,  witli  Pt40,0b0,000  capital,  25,400  hands,  receiv- 
ing $13,000,000  in  wages,  using  $35,000,000  of  mate- 
rial, and  producing  $(36,000,000  worth  of  goods.  In 
1880  the  figures  tiad  risen  to  5,890  establishments, 
with  $61,000,000  capital,  43,700  hands,  $21,000,000 
wages,  $72,600,000  of  raw  material,  and  $116,200,000 
of  products,*  increased  to  $160,000,000  by  1889. 

San  Francisco,  as  the  chief  harbor  of  the  coast,  and 
the  main  dep6t  for  moat  of  the  raw  and  refined  ma- 
terial, has  naturally  become  the  centre  for  manu- 
fiictures;  and  the  congregation  here  of  Chinese  for 
mutual  protection  has  assbted  to  so  maintain  it  for 
branches  not  requiring  proximity  to  existing  local 
sources. 

The  annual  mechanics'  fair,  as  well  as  the  county 
fairs,  has  exerted  a  fostering  influence  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, and  gives  evidence  of  continual  advance  in  all 
branches.    This,  indeed,  is  to  be  expected  with  the 

possession  of  so  many  natural  resources,  with  an  ever- 
augmenting  surplus  of  raw  products,  with  the  disclosure 
of  additional  coal-beds,  and  the  rapid  cxj)loitatlc)n  of 
iron  deposits  so  essential  to  the  develojnnent  of  other 
branches.  The  planting  of  tlu^  eucalyptus  and  other 
trees  promises  in  tinu*  to  rcinedy  the  sensible  de- 
fect in  liard  and  clast  ic  woods.  Along  the  Sierra  slopes 
is  water-|)ower  in  abundance,  and  with  spreading  set- 
thMHcnts  they  will  l)ecome  more  eliiifible;  while  the 
increasing  population  will  provide  hands  at  sufficiently 
low  rates  to  encourage  the  launch  of  new  enterprises, 

■•'Of  whirli  S.  F.  protlucea  $19.600, OiX).  Flour  Ip.kIs  with  over  ^.fiOO, 000, 
lumber  ;isi,!^OU,UUO,  sugar  ^1,580,000,  luachinery  ^,57a,UUO.  Tho  rest  all  fall 
b«Iow  the  miUion,  liquor.  Thia  order  was  very  nearly  nuuntained  in 
1S70. 

•Fislicrica  cxcluJcl.  S.  F.  leads  witli  2,970  ostab.,  28,400  luands  and 
177,800,000  products;  Alameda  following  with  $5,300,000  worth  of  products. 
Sac.  ^U.20;),(KM).  S.  J.)a<|uiii  200, 000.  St  i  Clara  SIK). 000,  Solano  $2,700.- 
000.  Sovcu  other  countiea  exceed  ^1,000,000.  Flour  Icad-j  with  §12,7(^)0,000; 
next  come  slanghtcring  and  meat-packing  $8,000,000,  leather  ^,200,000, 
pimir  >r..On').(M^),  foundrv  work  $4. 80;). 000,  IuiiiIht  $4,400,000,  clothing 
^,000,000,  cigasi,  etc.,  ^VJoO,0.)0,  luiuor,  shoes,  printing,  uxcucd  $3,000,.000 
each,  bread  and  baga  ezoeed  ^000,<MO. 
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ami  the  training  of  workers  for  moro  refined  produc- 
ticiris.  The  greater  part  of  the  wool  still  exj>nrtcd 
can  thus  bo  retained  to  swell  the  list  of  woollen  fabrics 
which  enjoy  so  high  a  reputation  abroad ;  and  so  with 
leather  and  several  other  products.  With  increas- 
ing railway  competition,  the  raw  material  will  be 
cheapened,  and  it  is  calculated  that  cotton  can  be 
brought  from  Texas  at  nearly  as  low  a  rate  as  to 
LfOwell,  and  so  open  the  prospect  for  a  resumption  of 
cotton  spinning,  to  be  sustained  also  by  local  planta- 
tions. The  effort  for  fine  productions  should  be  espe- 
cially fostered,  for  these  form  the  chief  drain  upon 
remittances  from  California^  which  makes  plenty  of 
flannels  and  blankets,  but  imports  fine  cloth;  exports 
sole  leather,  but  buys  uppers  for  shoes  and  fine  gloves; 
produces  conunon  crockenr  and  bottles,  but  introduces 
table-ware  and  window-glass ;  manufactures  printing- 
paper,  but  sends  for  writing-paper. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  prospects,  the  advan- 
t£^e  remains  with  California  of  a  protective  tariff  in 
the  shape  of  freight  and  risk  on  transports  from  the 
oiist,  most  foreign  goods  being  restricted  by  (kity,  and 
by  the  demand  for  special  urgent  work.  Favorable 
c<mditions  are,  moreover,  presented  by  tlie  e(juable 
climate,  which  j^ermits  almost  uninterrupted  work 
throu'diout  the  year,  ol)viates  the  necessity  for  the  sub- 
siantlrJ  and  costly  i)uildinLXs  retjuired  in  the  eastern 
8tiit<"S,  to  the  saving  also  of  rent  and  fuel.  California 
posiiesses  facilities  for  manufactures  decidedly  superior 
to  those  of  several  interior  states  and  retjions  to  the 
Bouth,  so  that  a  vast  area  of  the  Pacific  slope,  already 
made  tributary  ])y  her  geographic  position  and  trade 
channels,  may  be  counted  upon  to  sustain  her  industrial 
aspirations.^ 

'  The  area  covered  by  foreati  in  Cblifomia  it  my  amall  in  proportion  to 
its  lize,  478, fXK)  .vrea  in  a  total  acreage  of  11.400.000.  aKv^ordinj/  to  the  for- 
estry statistics  in  l^.  S.  A'jric.  Urpt,  lS7r>,  '24o,  'M,  wiiicli  j>liic  j  it  lowest 
among  the  36  st  ttt^s  there  listed.  Tliw  .  i\ cs  an  average  of  only  4.1  jkt  cent 
of  forest  laii'l,  S.  I>1'  l:.>  and  Ali!n<>'la  r  uikinu'  I  'Wcst,  witli  0.1  ami  O.'J  per 
cent,  and  Nevada,  Marivu^a,  and  Santa  Cruz  highu;»t,  wiiit  55.9,  53.2,  and 
£2.8  per  cent,  ra^ootiTeiy.   The  T»liwbl«  timber  belte  ere  oanfined  to  the 
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Immid  coast  and  mountain  reuioua  in  central  und  northem  parts,  from  37" 
lat.  to  tin  Oregon  border;  and  tho  interior  valleys  and  the  loafh  are  com- 
paratively bare,  relieved  by  clnnijia  al<>iiu'  tho  Btreams,  and  occa;  ionally 
ny  a  scanty  ve;^etation  on  tho  less  arid  north  side  of  tho  hills.  The  tre  j 
have  their  peculiarity,  like  the  other  flora  as  well  as  fauna,  the  count:-y 
beiiicj  remarkable  for  containing;  the  largest  coniferoua  trees  in  the  v.-(  rl 
growing  to  a  height  of  300  feet,  ajid  a  thicUneaa  of  8  feet  and  mc  re. 
The  best  known  arc  the  redwoed,  the  aequoia  sentpervireM,  to  \s-}n<  li  Ix.Iong 
tho  matnnioth  tree;  the  Biigar-mne^  pntiur  lamU')(iit)in,  the  red  and  yellow 
fir,  and  tho  arbor-viUe.  Tlien  there  are  the  laurel,  madrono,  evcrgreeu  ock, 
an«l  the  nut  pine — evergreen  trees.  Tbrn  few  deciduous  trees  are  of  small  i  i- 
dustrial  value.  Tlie  forcino-t  place  commercially  is  held  by  the  redwoo<l, 
wliich  extends  along  tho  ccxist  ironi  Santa  Cruz  for  330  miles,  with  an  aver- 
age breadth  of  10  miles,  and  20,000  feet  of  standing  lumber  to  the  acre, 
epnivalent  to  over  40,003,000,000  fc(  t,  and  sufficient  for  two  centurij.s,  with- 
out ctmnting  the  self-renewal  of  cut  lorests.  On  KA,  Mud,  aud  Little  rivers 
arc  nearly  100,000  acrea,  averaging  from  100,(>00  to  260,000  feet  each,  and 
there  are  acres  bearing  2,000,000  feet.  In  the  Sierra  groves  are  cln  iters 
of  trees  20  feet  in  diameter,  standing  so  close  tosether  that  a  wagou  cannot 
paaa  between  them.  A  common  height  is  200  feet,  and  in  iinmboldt  tho 
average  saw-log  is  nearly  6  feet  thick,  witli  many  reaeliing  as  high  as  20, 
aud  yiehUng  100,000  feet  of  lumber.  It  is  unequalled  for  ready  and  smooth 
splittinff  along  its  straight  grain,  remarkably  free  from  knots  for  tho  first  1(X> 
feet,  trcldy  8ni)erior  in  this  respect  to  eastern  tindier,  and  exceedingly  dura- 
ble, ofieriug  the  reailiest  and  cheapest  of  material  for  railway-tics,  fence-rail  i, 
eto.  Notwithstanding  its  softness  for  working,  it  is  not  brittle,  coarse,  ilinty, 
or  gummy,  and  for  size,  beauty,  and  density,  and  general  value,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  trees,  liardly  inferior  is  tho  sugar-pine,  wliich  forms  a 
large  proportion  in  the  forests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  owing  to  its  remote^ 
ii-'sa  from  markets,  only  certain  sections,  chiefly  along  the  railway  line.*,  liave 
been  invaded.  The  red  tir  and  yellow  pine  are  also  much  sought,  as  well  aa 
the  oedar  of  the  north-west;  but  hard,  elastic  wood,  like  the  hickory  and 
white  oak  of  tho  All  uitie  slopes,  i  j  rare,  and  the  loaaty  walnnt,  maple,  wild 
cherry,  and  ash  are  too  small  for  general  use. 

The  Spanish  CSalifomians  gave  little  heed  to  the  timber  resources,  and 
oven  in  the  forc-st  regions  they  preferred  adobe  houses.  Tho  few  boards  re- 
quired were  mostly  imported  before  tho  entry  of  the  Au^lo-iSaxous,  who,  with 
their  training  in  Ouiada,  Maine,  etc.,  felt  a  natural  inclmation  for  lumbering. 
Tho  first  regtilar  whip-s.iw  pit  for  manufacturing  lumber  for  sale  is  attributed 
to  Jas  Dawson  of  Bodega,  in  1635,  according  to  Son,  Co,  But.,  2^  iiooa 
after  1840,  Read  openeda mill  on  Corta  de  Madera,  and  Isaao  Graham  an- 
other n-  ar  Sta  Cruz.  In  1843,  S.  Smith,  Mho  had  long  laid  his  plans,  arrive  1 
at  Bodega  with  machinery  for  tho  lirst  steam  mill,  saw  aud  griiit,  an  eHort 
which  was  rewacded  by  a  large  grant  of  land.  CaL  DrpL  St.  Pcrp,,  v.  MS., 
15  17;  Alinrado,  HlfL,  v.  MS.,  5-7.  His  example -went  ftirllttl  ,  lunvevcr, 
and  not  uutil  after  the  U.  S.  conquest  did  mills  licgin  to  rise.  After  opening 
a  pit  near  Amador  Creek  in  184S,  Sutter  built  tiia  water-power  mill  at  Go- 
loiiia  in  1817-8,  which  proved  instrumental  in  discovering  goLl.  Napa 
claimed  a  similar  smaller  mill  in  1S47,  and  San  Mateo  one  in  ISliS.  See  my 
preceding  vols.  Isi  1849  several  were  erected  as  far  soriJi  as  Ynba,  with  the 
first  eirenlar  p  iw,  it  :  -  s  vM,  and  Neva<la,  with  application  of  steamboat  and 
other  eugiuc3  for  motive  power.  Placer  Timet,  M^ay  19, 1S49.  Mills  followed 
dose  upon  tho  heels  of  the  advancing  miners,  Sierra  obtaining  one  in  1850, 
Plutnas  in  IST)!,  after  m  ine  whip-sawa  for  a  time;  fir3t  on  Mill  Creek,  t  a;  i 
Boyutou,  Si  ll.,  MS.,  3;  ^iski^^ou  in  ISSfiL  when  lumbering  began  on  a  largo 
aoale,  for  shipment,  in  Mendocinoy  imdcr  H.  Meiggs,  and  in  Humboldt.  Even 
Tular(;e<».  was  then  erecting  a  mill,  J  Ita  ('•:!.,  I).'.  11,  I  .'2.  Tlio  (  f /oK.-t  for 
1852  credits  Butte  with  3  steam  aiul  1 1  water-jiower  mills;  S.  F.  (S.  Mateo) 
with  5;  Marin  with  4  steam  mills,  prmlucing  9,000,090  foot  a  year,  capital, 
$ir»0,000:  Yuba,  ISmilb.  ].rn.liicing  t!ic  same  quantitv,  capit;d.  .sSl.OOO;  Ne- 
vada had  $129,000  in  imils,  Mcudociuo  ^,000,  of  which  $0,000  represented 
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water-poTO,  and  Calaveras  $60,000.  See  aUo  WiUiam£  MS.,  ^nui- 
kmm'«  Jteadn,,  MS.,  which  dates  the  lint  Bte  Om  Mi  «dU  1847;  AtaliM 
Mfpmb.,  Dec  1852;  .9'fr.  June  16,  1S82;  SkdUni/t     ncmin.,  MS.;  ^d/i- 

wmrfa  WilmiHgton,  MS.,  5,  refers  to  first  steam  mill  in  the  south;  Pol^esmn, 
T,  150;  8,  F.  Bulletin,  June  8,  1875;  Lake  Co.,  RettL  Co.  Cltrk^  71;  surveyor's 
report  s  in  CaL  Joxir.  Sfiu,  passim;  8,  F,  Herald,  Sept  2S^  180^  etc.|  CoL 
Bflji  Ur,  1S57,  240-D,  etc;  CnL  Lumlier  8craps,  20  et  seq. 

The  lack  of  roada  and  minor  harbors,  the  higli  wages  and  the  large  size  of 
Hm  trees,  called  for  the  application  of  improved  methods,  to  which  Califor- 
Biaiis  oootributed  several  valuable  inventions,  such  as  Dolbeer'a  steam  logging 
maehme  for  movinz  timber,  the  treble  circular  saw  for  cutting  the  extraor- 
dinarily thick  logs  here  prevailing,  and  adjustable  teeth  for  such  saws,  the 
carriage  for  han<Uinp  long  logs,  and  the  V-shai>ed  flumes,  some  over  40  miles 
in  length,  along  the  Sierra  slope,  from  Madera  northward,  which  tend  not 
alone  to  cheapen  lumber  by  meami  of  their  ready  and  ec(momic  transport,  but 
to  open  otherwise  inaccessible  forest  regions.    Concerning  the  expentnents  of 
J.  W.  Haines  of  Genoa,  and  liia  claim'?  to  the  invention,  see  Cam.  and  Ind., 
429-1.    The  largest  fluming  ent.  q>rise  i^  that  of  the  Sierra  Flnme  and  Lumber 
Co.  of  1875,  which  bought  00,000  acres  of  srignr  and  yellow  pine  timber  land 
in  Sierra  region  in  and  near  I'lumaa,  built  10  miilsjand  loO  mUcs  of  llumo  to 
carry  the  lumber  to  thevaUey.    An  investment  of  f2;fiOO,OOOWM  followed  by 
f^.ilnre,  V>ut  the  creditors  continued  tlio  business  successfully.    Driven  and 
booms  are  used,  and  the  slide  has  been  applied  to  novel  chutes  for  loa<lmg 
▼e.\scl3  anchored  at  some  distance  from  the  harborless  shore.    These  different 
metho<l3  and  features,  calling  for  large  and  varied  machinery  and  vast  and  ex- 
peditious op<^ration3,  impart  to  tlie  luml>er  industry  in  the  state  an  extraor^ 
dimry  ma<niitude  and  excellence.   The  tracts  owned  by  many  mill  companies 
areTeritaM  •  principalities,  exceeding  50,000  acres,  with  townis,  harbors,  water 
rootes,  spi  ci  J  railways,  and  electno  lights  for  night  labor.    The  Cemus  of 
1860  cnumcratetl  279  saw-milK  with  $1,923,000  capital,  and  1,870  hand)  re- 
ceiving $1,443,  WK)  in  wages  and  producing  §3,944,000  worth  of  material.  That 
of  ISSo  reiluced  the  establishments  to  251 ,  but  of  increased  magnitude  with  the 
aid  of  improved  appUanoes  and  capital,  the  latter  being  plaoMiift  16^454^000. 
The  hands  had  mcreascd  to  3,430,  while  the  wages  amounted  to  only 
$1,0%,0<X);  and  the  vaster  Droduction,  including  305,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
(board  measure^  was  valued  at  ooly  $4,430,000,  half  of  which  figored  asTslae 
of  material.    The  motive  power  was  obtained  from  211  steam-engines,  of 
8,700  horse-  power,  and  90  water-wheels  of  2,230  horse-power.    This  produc* 
tion  was  halt  as  much  more  than  that  of  Washington  temtory,  and  doable  that 
of  Oregon.   For  railway  tics  fully  24,000,000  feet  were  required,  and  for  fence- 
posts  10,000,000.    Shingle  machines  were  offered  in  1850,  Fac,  iVeu»,  Jan. 
1 5,  1 850;  and  Shingle  Springs  in  El  D.  obtained  its  name  firom  one  in  use  thero 
ii  1849,  it  is  sai  l.    Tlie  demand  upon  the  yeUow  pine  of  the  Sierra,  chiefly 
is  Butte,  for  turpentine  and  resin,  was  prompted  by  the  war  of  1801,  which 
cut  off  sQpplies  ut>m  the  cast.   The  lonslatnre  in  18^  CaL  BtoMet,  offered 
prtminnii  as  an  incentive.    J.  W.  Jacouson  gained  the  first,  and  in  18o-l  fnlly 
35v),(X)U  Ibj.  of  crude  j)itch  was  collected,  from  which  3  distilleries  made  over 
7,000  gal.  of  turpentine,  and  1,150  barrels  of  resin,  each  tree  yielding  3  gaL 
erode.    The  cc^s  tt  inn  of  the  war  reduced  the  production  to  small  projujrtions. 
A  small  factory  opened  in  S.  I>ieTO  in  1872  to  supply  local  deuumd.  The 
erunphene  distulanoo,  so  eommoaDefore  1860,  frtmi  Morth  Carolina  tarpen< 
tia^  h-is  alniost  ceased.  Sur.  Union,  May  7,  Nov.  17,  27,  1SC3;  Al' t  Cal^ 
May  14,  1SG3;  June  27,  1872;  SdenL  Prtss,  March  20,  1860:  CalL  Jan.  6. 
1884;  FeK  14,  1805. 

Oiari'oal  h  is  been  bnmed  since  tlio  early  fifties,  and  is  now  pru<luceil  chiefly 
Wltalians,  from  oak  and  partly  from  willow.  S.  F.  used  in  1881 120,000  sacks 
er  80  lbs.  each,  or  8,800  tons,  worth  about  166,000.  This  came  chiefly  from 
8onorm.  In  Nevada  .and  other  mining  regions  large  quantities  were  u«cd  for 
low-grade  ore,  at  about  28  cents  a  busheL  Sar.  Unkm,  Aug.  1,  1855,  etc. 
Peat  is  fathered  in  Alameda  and  other  marshy  distriets.  8.  F.  Times,  Feb. 
I807»  rsfsra  to  a  speoial  eompsiiy  to  work  them.  Under  all  these  inroads^ 
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fMroml  liy  the  small  value  of  laud  lu  carl  v  days,  thcro  has  been  a  gNtI 
WMto  of  forest  resources,  and  ia  snots  accessible  for  shippinff  and  near  sctkl*- 
monts,  M  in  Santa  Cniz  an  I  San  Mateo,  and  in  the  mining  u  It,  tlicro  i  i  Tttle 
timber  left,  largo  dijtricts  being  entirely  dcnudccL  Before  the  U.  S.  o.  cupa- 
tiiMi,  forest  firct  regularly  devastated  lar^re  Bections,  owing  to  tlie  cu  -torn, 
among  In  liana  e^pf^ci?.lly,  of  thus  g-itherinij  insects  and  other  articL  >*  of 
food.  Tliii  i3  one  of  t!jo  evident  checks  to  forests  in  the  vnlleys.  Siib..e- 
qiMiitly  shepherds  and  hunters  were  in  the  habit  of  firing  lar;ye  tracts  to 
promote  t!ie  growth  of  pastures.  Shoep  in  particular  have  k;;pt  down  tl.e 
renewal  of  fore^its  by  eating  the  t^hoots.  Yet  after  all,  the  inroads  upon  ti;.d>er 
do  aot  affect  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  entire  area,  and  mo  t  of  tl.is  is 
renewing  its.  If,  so  tliat  the  supply  ia  practically  inexhaustible.  Tliis  is  nota- 
bly the  ca^  in  tlie  rcdwoo  Is  and  jHir'vly  in  the  mining  belt,  and  it  is  believe  I 
that  the  Tmckce  region  will  abo  revive.    Laws  have  been  passed  for  tlio 

Srotection  of  fori  sts  but  with  Utile  effect.  U,  S.  ffov.  Dor.,  Cong.  41,  S^:3. 
,  Sen.  Midc.  Doc.  71;  Cong.  42,  Sess.  2,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  323,  p.  218-37;  Ceng. 
4  ),  Svss.  2,  Sen.  Rcpt  122;  StattUtu,  89-01;  Cong.  47,  Scss,  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc. 
5,  p.  370;  II.  Misc.  hoc.  39,  p.  210-2;  Cohj.  OUk^  R.77-8,  3i2,  2:.0,  et.^;  C  I 
A'jric.  5  v.,  Trans.,  UiJS-O,  p.  28;  1872-^  Dp.  aTOctseq.;  U.  S.  LmlOf. 
Ucpt,  IGoo,  'JG,  etc.;  Lumber  Srmps,  43-9.  So  far  the  private  owner- 
ship of  l.n  I  his  .^crs'ed  l)est  for  prot  ction,  by  rousing  private  interests  to 
check  iircs  and  renew  the  ffrowth.  There  is  a  further  compensation  in  the 
artificial  planting  of  trees,  raeterad  by  tiie  ataie^  and  latterly  by  arbor-day 
festivals.  Tliis  la  extended  not  alono  to  roads  and  settlements,  for  b'.;  de, 
screen,  and  embellishment,  but  to  entire  groves  of  forest  dimensions,  for  fuel 
and  indvefarial  purposes,  notably  for  remedytnff  the  lack  of  luttd  wood  ecf- 
ficient  to  supply  in  due  time  the  demand  and  to  balanco  destruction  elsewher:-. 
The  sycamore,  willow,  and  oottonwood  grow  readdy,  for  fences  and  fuel,  al;:o 
Lombardy  poidar,  but  the  bladkloenetaad  eepeciallv  the  eucalyptus  are  luoot 
widely  planted,  the  latter  promising  to  jirovo  very  desirable  for  elasticity  and 
hardiuBss.  One  party  planted  100,000  in  1S75  near  Florence.  Los.  Ana.  Co. 
HULf  63.  The  otiTO  and  nmlbeny  will  no  doubt  reoeive  attention.  I^oyet* 
Lumberin J,  1-107;  Slerrti  Lumfirr  Co.,  Protp.:  Van  D'jLx*a  Stat.,  MS.,  8,  etc.; 
Cobua  Anmial,  ISIS,  SO;  OverlantL  ziiL  242  et  seq.;  Uarper'»  Mag.,  Dec 
1873;  Nor.  1878;  Jan.  1883»  witii  ente;  HmoUy^a  HumboUU,  lS-37;  Viadter*9 
JPieU  Cat,  95-108;  IT.  S.  Lnwl  of.  I!rp(.9:  KiUo<j.js  Fortst  Tree*  qf  CcL,  1- 
145;  U.  6,  GeoL  and  Oeog.  Survey  qf  TerriL,  9:  Hargent's  ForeH  Trees. 

tn  oooneetioa  with  nunber  mannfMtnre  hsre  sprung  up  a  number  of 
planin;:;-rnill3  for  pn-jiaring  frames,  casings,  doors,  sashes,  balustrades,  cor- 
nices, and  other  ornaments,  with  special  iactorics  for  several  branches.  The 
redwfiod  is  admirable  for  fbeae  purposea  ia  being  easily  worked,  and  as  it 
does  not  warj»,  crack,  or  f-t:u:i.  the  export  demand  cxtcnils  to  thcio  cionti- 
factures.  The  lirst  planing-mili  is  ascribed  to  Hutton  oa  Market  st,  S.  F., 
the  second  to  Meigga  at  North  Beach,  both  soon  after  18C(K  The  fir=t  sash 
and  door  factory  is  claime  l  by  Mary.svillo  for  1SC4.  Tliere  were  in  IT-SS  a 
score  of  mills,  with  &  capital  of  $1,00(^000,  employing  1,600  men,  and  pro« 
docing  nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of  aitidea.  Prailanui  eluina  a  apoeial  stair- 
building  factory.  The  pn);,Tes3  of  San  Diego  fi.ids  an  illustration  in  the 
rapid  suooess  of  the  iuiterprise  pkming-milla,  although  established  only  in 
lw5.  The  founder,  Henry  AllenTtenry,  bora  m  Huron  oo.,  K.  Y.,  on  May  1, 
1843,  has  bet  n  connectt  d  with  the  city  since  1873  in  various  contract  WOna. 
The  mills  are  sustained  by  the  general  predilection  for  wooden  dwaUiniBL 
brick  being  objected  to  on  aeeoont  of  dampness  and  a  hurking  fear  of  earth- 
quakes, so  as  to  be  virtually  restrictcil  to  lauincss  houses,  which  rec]|uiro 
greater  stabiiit  v  and  security  against  fire.  Kvea  in  the  south  adobes  are  3  leUl  - 
ing  to  light  ana  handsomewoodbmldmgs.  The  apparently  flimsy  yet  strong 
Chicago  frame  structure  is  tlie  f.ivoritc,  with  ol.al>or.ite  facades,  S.  F.  being 
remarkable  for  the  use  of  bay-windows  for  catching  the  sun  and  enjoying  a 
▼iew  In  comfort,  piazzas  and  baleoniea  being  hero  too  exposed  to  tiie  windy 

and  chilly  atmosphere. 

With' an  extensiTe  and  widely  settled  coastline,  full  of  xesooroes,  ship- 
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Imildixig  reoeivad  aa  early  impalae.  Craft  had  boon  constructed  for  bay 
tnffic  befon  the  XJ.  8.  occapatioii,  m  shown  in  my  preceding  volamM.  The 
Kold  fcvcT,  witli  ita  attendant  unfoldiufl;  of  commerce,  g.i\  o  a  start  to  ship- 
yerds  during  the  winter  184fr-9,  and  in  the  middle  of  I8i9  H.  F.  aud 
BenieU  became  tlie  headqoaiten,  the  Utter  for  lannehing  eevend  ateemboate, 
and  even  Sac.  ]mt  forth  a  scow  during  the  lato  summer.  See  chapter  on 
oomincrco.  Wmiamaj  the  builder,  StaL,  MS.,  9,  made  one  at  Sanxaiito  for 
$2,000,  the  Imnber  bemg  band*aawed.  Napa  also  claimed  a  lamidi  in  1849, 
after  having  conatructea  craft  i;i  1  >U  and  1S45.  IJist.  Xopn  Co.,  58;  Sac 
Umhm,  M^  19,  18o&  Stockton  had  its  lirst  aloop  in  1850.  In  the  sixties 
ahtp-lmildnig  became  common,  and  at  IJndMy  Pt  44vewel3,  of  which  24  were 
stcamlxKits,  m-re  launched  1334-78.  JI!  t.  S.  Jorq.  Co.,  26,  71.  Alor.g  I'.io 
ooast  several  places  joined  in  the  indostxy,  Su  Cruz  since  1S48.  SU  Cruz  Co. 
ni,  14  Bolinaa,  TomalM,  Pt  Arena,  Hendodso,  all  figured;  Hmnboldt  Bxy 
taking  the  lead,  however,  and  launcliing  in  1S54  also  a  ytjanier.  Hn  rJiolit 
Co.  HiaU,  145;  Marin  C<k  HkL,  270-1,  205,  303.  For  onerationa  tt  S.  F.,  cee 
AUa  CoL,  1849  et  seq. ;  S.  F,  Berald,  June  8,  10,  1850;  Dec.  31,  IS54.  U.  8. 
€hm»  <tnd  Xi-t-ij.,  1601,  et  sen.,  has  not  very  complete  records  ia  its  tliip- 
boilding  tables.  Jlcndoc  Co.  tiki.,  384,  438;  Bopkiu'  Ship  B,^  MS.,  14-18, 
liaa  general  aeeoonta  for  tibe  coast.  The  first  ocean  steamer  bailt  entirely  in 
C  d.  is  Baid  to  bo  the  Dtl  Xorte,  with  1S7  feet  of  keel,  IS  state-rooms,  etc, 
launched  Dec  14,  18G4>  The  boilers  were  made  also  at  S.  F.,  but  the  engine 
was  taken  from  lAe  SmMie,  Description  in  S.  F.  BuOaan^  March  15,  18G5. 
Tlic  Cm  >i,-  i  f  ISSO  crediteCaL  with  02  ship-building  establishment;^  with  a 
caoital  of  vl ,bO0,fX)0,  employing  534  men,  wages  $589,000,  nsing 6,700,000  feet 
of  Inmbcr,  3,000,000  lbs.  of  metal,  and  producing  221  boats  andvesseb,  made 
and  repairc.l,  valued  at  $1,800,000.  Of  these  21  were  new  vessels  of  7,3G1 
tons,  valued  at  $771,000  from  13  establishments,  employing  ISl  men,  using 
4.000,000  feet  of  lumber.  Repairs  to  the  value  of  ^^9,000  were  done  on 
40  ve.H.-«eIs.  The  200  boats  came  from  9  establishments,  value  about  $57,500. 
In  1H82  CaL  buUt  8.000  tons  of  the  17,000  for  the  U.  S.  Pac.  coast,  Uie  aver- 
age sise  of  vessels  being  2S0  tons;  4  ocean  steamers  were  lannched.  The 
construction  about  as  cheap  here  as  in  the  east,  for  higher  wage.s  arc  bal- 
anced by  cheaper  timber,  easier  to  work  at  least  in  the  timber  region.  The 
best  Ivmber  at  S.  F.  oomea  firom  Puget  8d.  For  fitting,  most  of  the  material 
must  be  imported  In  1889  the  pronpects  of  this  industry  were  encouraging, 
aeveral  large  vessels  being  coropieted,  including  the  iron  steamer  Pomona  of 
1,900  tooa.  Three-masted  schooners,  suitable  for  the  lumber  trade,  oonld  be 
Imilt  itt  CtL  cheaper  than  in  Me.  With  larger  vessels,  however,  C'al.  was  at 
a  disadvantage^  the  cost  of  a  1,000-ton  shin  toing  about  $72.50  per  ton  against 
$65  in  Me.  The  railway  company  at  Oakland  ms  a  large  yard.  At  S.  F.  ace 
several.  A  dry -dock  was  completed  in  the  snmm«r  of  1 85 1  at  the  foot  of  Second 
St,  S.  F.,  the  brig  Sidi  Hammet  entering  toraoeive  the  first  coppering  in  OaL, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  having  so  far  done  sn^  work.  The  sntMeqnent  U.  H. 
dry -dock  at  Mare  Island  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  In  Alta  Cat.,  Ajir.  IG, 
1855,  both  advertise  for  vessels.  A  third  is  recommended  iaJtL,  iiec  31, 
1865,  at  the  foot  of  Lombard  at  Later  was  constructed  the  fine  stone  dock 
at  Hunter's  Pt,  over  400  ft  long,  which,  with  tw  o  llmt  iuL;  ilo(  Ivs,  is  controlled 
by  a  company.  There  are  also  several  alipe  for  repairing.  H,  Call,  Apr. 
23,  July  24,  1868. 

Traffic  was  complemented  on  land  hj  elaborate  stage-carriages  and  Im^e 
freight- wagons.  The  Alta  CaL,  Sept.  29,  1856,  describes  one  of  4,000  Iba,  m 
weight,  9  ^t  high,  to  carry  15,000  lbs.  The  Spanish  Cslifomians  were  as  a 
rule  content  with  rude  frames  on  diaka  of  l>oard  for  wheels,  though  occ  liiional 
light  wagons  were  made  with  the  help  of  foreign  sailors  in  1797.  Cal.  Prov, 
Bee,  MS.,  vi.  79;  Almrado,  CaL,  MS.,  31;  VaU^o,  Bern,,  40.  There  W«a*caap 
sation  when,  in  1845,  the  £bst  American  wagon  entered  S.  Jos^,  olMerveaillfa 
Cal,  March  3,  1851.  A  carriage  factory  was  established  at  Los  Angeles  in 
1849.  L.  Ang.  Co.  Hiel.,  09.  In  the  bay  towns  several  started.  Sac.,  Stock- 
%m  (in  1851),  and  Marysvdle  following  8.  P.  HM.  Yuha,  S.  Jo<i>i.,  and  ^f^lUo. 
BMnuDSnto  claimed  in  1858  nsady  4  seore  shops,  with  340  hands,  producmg 
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$750,000  worUu   With  the  dedhie  in  mining  and  the  ooDstraetion  of  nit 

vays,  the  Itusiness  fvU  off.  Two  largo  fat•tone^^  of  S.  F.,  datinix  is.")!,  diM^ 
pearod,  and  in  Ibtii  leu  than  half  the  oroduct  of  1S(?.)  wius  mauuiactureil  here. 
In  1870  over  80  flttablishmmti  existed  in  Cal.,  ciuploying  630  num,  and  pro- 
duciiit,'  81 ,309,000  wortli.  The  Jeuiaml  fi  >r  v«'hiclu»  contiiiue.H,  however,  excep- 
tionally large,  owina  to  the  general  wealth,  the  lively  trade,  the  value  of  time^ 
cheap  animals  and  leed,  sparse  population,  and  fair  roads.  Favored  by  the 
overland  railway,  bnainess  wagona  iire  mostly  brought  from  Michi^n  iu 
pieces.  Wheels  and  tongues  are  frec^ucntly  inade  eUewhero,  and  white  oak 
and  hickory  must  be  brought  for  the  light  vehicles  mode  here,  8.  F.  with  one 
third  of  the  industry  tunung  out  about  600  wagons,  500  bug;L:ie8,  etc.  Car- 
works  have  sprunff  up  at  Vallejo,  Sacramento,  Newark.  S.  JP,  BuUHiny  J uly 
18,  18G3;  Vallejo  Bee,  Nov.  10,  1868;  Sac.  and  Alameda  Co,  Ilislt.  Carriage 
ttprings  invented  and  made.  8i  F,  Ttnti,  SepL  15,  1668;  A  F.  Jomr.  C%»m.» 
Apr.  25,  1877. 

Cooperage  is  also  impeded  by  the  insufficient  supply  of  coopers,  and  the 
necessity  for  imjmrting  hoops  and  staves  for  superior  e;usks.  Much  rtnlwood 
and  other  soft  matcri^d  is  used.  The  chief  demand  is  for  wine,  liquor,  and 
beer,  and  especially  for  wine-caska.  In  18S1  there  were  on  the  Pac.  coast, 
nearly  all  in  Cal.,  about  100  shafM,  with  over  fHH)  men,  priMlueiiig  »oiiie  '2(N),- 
000  casks  and  kegs  for  such  liquors,  worth  i^'.XKJ.UOO;  ;{.»,000  l>arruU  an«l  half 
barrels  for  sugar,  worth  ^210.000;  35,000  barrels  for  provisions,  valued  at 
$55,000;  and  U.).O(K)  powder-keg^,  worth  $43,000,  making  a  toUl  of  $1,206,000. 
To  tltis  nmnt  l>e  a<lied  the  vahie  of  ship  cooperage,  about  $40,000,  and  of 
lime  and  cement  barrels,  $25.<JU0.  Com.  ami  hut.,  021.  Tubs,  chests,  and 
the  like  were  made  by  3  wooden -ware  factories,  two  of  Mhieh  were  in  S.  F. 
and  one  in  Sac,  producing  nearly  $200,000  worth.  The  first  was  Elam  & 
Howes'  of  lS.'i2.  Armcs  ft  Dallam  opened  at  first  in  Sonoma  18,">3,  and  were 
alone  in  18(>t  for  a  time.  8.  F.  BuU.,  Dec.  I,  lH(i4;  S.  F.  Tim^x,  Feb.  21.  1867. 
Trays  and  axc  handlen  are  imported.  Of  late  4  eetabliabmente  manufactnre 
butigj  and  faucets,  one  of  metal. 

Box-making  is  rapidly  growing,  with  the  increase  in  drying  and  canning 
of  fniit  and  tish.  and  the  export  of  fresh  fruit.  There  arc  several  factories 
at  S.  h\,  and  one  each  at  different  places.  Aside  from  tlje  aUnve,  two  fifthe 
of  the  product  is  required  for  soip.  candles,  sugar,  and  eraeker.n.  There 
are  special  cigar-box  faetories  at  S.  F.,  turning  out  nearly  3,.">(K).(X)0  boxes  a 
year,  wurtli  over  $^UX),0OO,  GO  per  cent  being  twentiethii  (to  hold  .>(>).  In 
188]  over  200  workers  were  employed,  a  qu  idruplc  increase  since  1870.  A 
dozen  persons  made  jewelry  l)oxe<^,  worth  .>"2r).(K)L).  Nearly  double  the  value 
are  nnported.  S.  F.  had  also  l>  trunk  lactones,  manufacturing  :?ir>0,«K)D  of 
leather  and  wood  into  $350,00:)  of  goo<U.  The  Hinall  importation,  nay  one 
tenth,  includes  fancy  bat^s,  locks,  and  hinge"»,  and  is  fully  balanced  I»y  the 
export.  The  wages  in  this  branch  average  ?m"J.')  a  year,  C'otbiis  are  made 
mostly  of  redwood  by  5  special  and  several  other  establishmentt,  employing 
fourscore  nK-n,  and  pro  lucin^  .?:i()().0()()  worth.  In  ls<>0  there  was  only  one 
miker.  The  importation  of  met^iUic  and  rosewood  caskets  has  declined. 
There  is  a  factory  at  Sta  Clara.  S.  J.  Merc.,  Jan.  1,  1880.  The  embalming 
process  obt  iins.  KU'o  Indep.,  Jan.  7,  1S7I 

Of  willow -ware,  the  larger  proportion,  about  $G0,000  worth,  comes  from 
Europe,  «le«ipite  dttty  and  freight.  There  are  30  men.  chiefly  ISnmpeans,  era> 
ploye<l,  be-^i'les  some  Chinese.  Si,-,  had  a  factory  in  1855.  8ae.  Unh>n,  ¥vh. 
10,  1855.  Last-making  began  in  18(hl,  ami  in  1888  there  were  two  factoriea 
in  8.  P.,  with  14  hands,  prodnein?  30,000  pieces  a  year,  worth  $30,000. 
Broo-ns  are  made  by  about  .'»0  .  iMishmonts,  fully  h  alf  in  S.  F.,  with  400 
hands,  half  Chinese,  producing  60,000  dozen  a  year,  worth  $350,000:  2  per 
cent  are  exported.  Broom  com  ie  ealtivated  since  1851  in  several  counties, 
y[el  lin'»  4  tons  per  acre,  sufficient  for  fully  KM)  dnz»Mi  brooms.  Los  Angeles 
ou;.ncd  a  factory  1852.  L.  Awj.  Co.  Hut.,  133;  Sac  Union,  Dec.  8w  1855j  Fob. 
28,  1856;  Alfa  Cal,,  Oct  3,  1857. 

Owing  to  the  icaatineM  of  tnitable  woods,  and  the  high  wagss,  hslf  of  tha 
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farnitare  ia  still  imported,  much  of  it  in  sections,  to  ho  fittcl  hero.    One  half 
the  wood  used  cornea  from  Oregon  and  Waabmyton;  C.d.  unmavura  ia  becom- 
ing' a  favorite  for  its  fine  wavy  grain.   The  laurel  is  beaatiful,  but  used 
chiefly  for  venforincr.    Alaska  cedar  pmniis.'s  to  take  a  prominent  place. 
KedwtMxl  haa  the  advantage,  aside  from  ita  many  good  qualities,  of  receiving 
•Iznost  any  atein  for  imitating  dark  woods.    With  this  growing  appr*  ciation 
and  lower  wagc-s,  the  manufacture  i.s  increasing,  favon'<l  by  the  liigli  fn  ight 
and  eijuable  cUme.    The  tirst  decided  iiiipulso  was  given  by  tiio  war  of  istil, 
and  S.  F.  had  in  1888  fnUv2  down  factories,  employing  1,000  hands,  with 
^T50,0v>i)  in  wages,  and  producing  over      (MK»,<K)I)  worth.  TVi  i/nnrysSf  it.,  MS. 
The  a.  F.  Chron.,  Dec.  29,  1889,  gives  only  $l,*250,0()0  as  the  output  for  that 
year.    Finer  moulding  and  giidi]i|(  of  frames  is  done  here,  and  partlj  the  til- 
▼erinz  of  mirrors.    Homo  decoratum  is  exceptionally  laxge^  and  over  a  down 

firm-)  supply  artwts'  m  iterial. 

The  manufacture  of  billiard>tables  was  ^irly  encouraged  by  the  great  de« 
mantL  I'.  Licscnfeld.  the  earliest  existing  firm,  iK'gan  in  1S."»5.  In  tlie  follow- 
iag  year  the  All/i  CaL,  March  5,  Oct.  21,  Dec.  14,  l6o6,  refers  to  two  more, 
SMble  and  Vii^selin.  In  18G0  there  were  5,  with  $30,000  sales.  By  1^70 
the  sales  had  trebled  from  G  factories.  A  dozen  years  later  the  figure  bad 
risen  to  ^20J,000,  with  a  small  export.  The  make  in  luUy  ei^uai  to  eastern. 
One  establLshmoit  tarns  bdliard-l>alls. 

Pianos  claim  nine  tenths  of  the  iiiilliona  annually  spent  on  music  instru- 
naents.  Two  thirds  are  imported,  the  rest,  over  800  j»iano.%  2J0  house  orgaoSi 
aone  guitars,  and  other  instrumenti^  occupy  150  men  and  a  capital  of  three 
qoarters  of  a  million,  in  making  c-.mes  and  imtting  t«igcther  th-j  i>arts  manu- 
nctured  ehiewhere  by  special  factories.  Tlie  chief  demand  is  for  u])right 
eaaea  of  eboniiBd  wood.  The  first  piano  is  credited  to  Jacob  Zeeh,  a  six- 
oetave  square  piece  made  at  S.  F.  in  1S56.  In  the  8am<j  year,  S.  F. 
DuU.^  May  22,  185«,  Mar.  20,  18o7,  Juno  30,  1803,  refers  to  J.  11.  Allen  aa 
having  made  one.  The  first  upright  piece  was  turned  out  by  G.  Rmlolf  in 
18Gr>.  By  this  time  the  .V.  /•'.  <'oU,  Jan.  3,  1S(J4,  Jan.  3,  June  10,  ISUi;,  Jan.  3, 
1807,  Aug.  2,  18ti8,  refers  to  J.  Bender  and  other  makers;  6'.  Muixiun  Local, 
Jan.  19.  1877;  Jomr,  Com.,  Apr.  4,  1877.  The  demand  for  organs  is  only  one 
fourth  that  of  pianos,  mostly  imported,  but  the  local  manufacture  is  increas- 
ing. Church  organs  were  lirst  made  by  Jos.  Mayer,  in  I8.>»j,  followed  by  the 
8<mdwsteins,  the  factory  of  J.  Bergstrdm  dating  from  18G4,  being  the  largest 
and  bi'st  known.  Some  4  score  have  l>een  con.structod,  at  from  $1,000  upward, 
partly  for  exports  Keys  are  nuule  by  one  house,  tlutes  and  orchestrions,  fully 
30  of  the  latter,  by  others.  Of  these  minor  instruments  the  annual  prodno* 
tion  amounts  to  $10,000,  or  one  fourth  of  imports.  Onitan  and  violins  were 
lirst  ma^le  at  S.  F.  by  C.  Stumcke  in  18o7. 

The  first  fisheries  of  OsUfomia  were  in  oonnection  with  the  fur  tra<le,  par- 
ticularly for  catching  otters  and  scabs,  and  this  pursuit  has  <"ontinued  in  ever- 
diminishing  degree,  although  the  Ceiiitus  for  1880  still  places  it:j  value  at 
$15,700  a  vear.  Nidever,  Life,  MS.,  140,  engaged  therein  with  a  schooner  i.i 
1850  1:  J/<ur^'  An'j.  ArcL,  v.  55;  I/i^t.  Stn  B<irh.  Co.,  254-.S;  /W.  /!.  li. 
Jicvi,  VI.;  SewUrry'a  Rejii,  42-61;  t'uMeta  Ulat.,  MS.;  Alia  Cal.,  July  7-8, 
1857,  July  11,  1850,  relating  also  to  sea-lioa  oateh,  locations,  etc.  Protective 
laws  in  SfufutrA,  |8(i5-,5,  633.  Trappers  entered  along  the  Sac.  and  other 
streams  to  swell  tlie  fur  supply,  especiallv  with  beavers,  and  furs  are  still 
bought  st  country  stores  for  S.  F.  dealera.  Deer,  water-fowl,  and  other 
garnc  yield  a<Mitional  j»rorits.  S.  F.  is  the  centre  of  the  Pacific  fur  traile,  with 
chief  sources  in  Ala^ika^its  total  value  exceeding  ^,000,000,  one  third  cou- 
tndkd  by  the  Alaska  Com.  Co.,  one  fourth  by  mb  Undson*s  Bay  Co.,  which 
ships  ilirect  from  Victoria— see  JIi<t.  Brit.  CoL,  Jforthoeti  CwiM,  and  Al>i'<ht, 
this  sene.-!.  The  fur  seals  constitute  two  fifths  of  the  total,  which  in  England 
risss  in  prepared  form  to  $10,000,000.  The  local  fur  sale  in  S.  F.  reaches 
$30:).fK>;),  mostly  goods  returned  from  London.  Of  other  pel U  only  §15,000 
worth  are  sold.  The  regular  fisheries  ot  Cal.,  as  a  special  iudu.stry,  came  into 
eooaideratiott  shortly  after  the  U.  S.  conquest,  The  Caitforviant  Apr.  19, 
1848^  reported  that  a  company  was  fomuag  to  improve  the  salmon  fishexy  at 
Hist.  Cal,  Vou  VIL  • 
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Brazoria.  Tlie  golil  fever  interfered,  and  fishery  projecta  were  not  rusomtfA 
nntiltho  winter  of  184IMM).  Thc^ri/<.  7 'ruMc.  June  29,  1850.  March  14,  iSol, 
refers  to  the  opcratioin  t>f  tin-  Sac.  Fisliiiij' Co..  which  iiiclutleil  a  cttciiof 
aturgeoiis  weiglmi^j  200  ami  'MK)  11»s.  Roilfr,  BelUuij.  /?  //.  MS.,  6  7,  wlio 
bought  nn  intereat  inllie  concern  in  ]S.~>|,  cr&dit«i  Capt.  Wuhl)  with  starting 
it,  O.  (\)operwa.s  then  also  in  the  husinesH.  Sir,  <'n.  Hist.,  140.  By  isr>.'> 
three  firms  M'ere  engagcil  ia  curing  salmon  in  thi.s  vicinity,  einployini^  20^) 
n»eu  f(ir  several  months.  Directory  Sac.  ^  1856,  p.  .wii.- xviii. ;  S>ir.  t'lvmi,  .Juno 
•to,  ISoS.  Since  then  the  industry  h.i.m  gradually  increased,  until  the  Picitio 
coaat  in  1881  canned  salmon  to  the  value  of  ^Ti.OOO.OOO  a  year.  Oi  tliii  tlut 
8m.  OUIlMriM,  from  Vallejo  upward,  avbted  hy  the  propaLatimi  efforts  of 
the  8tat<",  produced  nearly  200,000  cases,  against  litth-  over  tiO.OOO  in  IS^J,  and 
still  less  in  preceiliitg  years,  a<x:ording  to  Hutjhrj'  (  in-ul  ir.  The  ciisc  i  oi  24 
two-ponnd  cans  were  valued  at  |S,  or  nearly  $1,000,000.  Eel  and  Smith 
rhrer;^  aiMcd  7,000  and  U, 000  cases,  respectively.  F^or  methods  and  leading 
oompauica  in  Cal.  and  northward,  spe  ( 'out.  and  Ind.,  county  histories  of  Sac.t 
Solano,  C.  CW^tn:  S.  F.  Urmhl,  March  20.  1853,  etc;  S.  F.  BulL,  Sept  IS, 
1850;  Nov.  2G,  Dec.  2o,  1S78;  June  (i,  ISTO;  Sept.  17.  1H81;  AUi  fnl,  .Sept. 
13,  1859,  etc.  There  are  a  dozen  canneries  on  the  Sac.  alone,  and  several 
frait  canncriefl  shore  thobiuinoes.  Profits  are  becoming  low  and  mora  nnoer* 
tain.  The  laws  for  protecting  the  fi.  h,  tor  gill  nt-ts,  for  covering  only  o  i'? 
third  of  the  river  width,  for  aostaining  from  catching  in  August,  aro  little 
respected,  partly  owing  to  the  frequent  chango  of  regulations.  CIsJL  Statrntm^ 
185,1,  54;  18r>4,  I'*^,  ir,7;  1S.V>,  220:  1S72,  10(H;  1875  fi,  ap.  .'iS. 

Salmon  torm  Uie  staple  of  the  tiaheries,  which  according  to  the  Cennun  of 
1880  employed  a  capital  of  $1,140,000,  3,0B0  men,  inclnding  1,000  shore  m^n, 
49  vessels  of  5.200  tons,  valued  at  $.')00,000,  a50  Iwiats  valued  at  .^W.OOO, 
bringing  a  total  product  of  $1,800,000.  The  catch  is  estimated  at  12,000  tona 
a  year,  of  which  4,000  were  from  S.  F.  bay  and  its  tributariea.  The  ChineM 
tweep  the  bay  flats  to  the  destruction  of  fish,  and  cratch  large  fjnantitics  at 
different  points,  as  at  Monterey  and  the  Sta  Barbara  isles.  Fully  threescore 
deeP'<e»  Boataare  engagc<l  to  supply  the  S.  F.  market,  aluMwt  wholly  decked, 
eaeh  with  7  or  8  mm,  and  long  tniwling  lines.  A  fishing  outfit  co^ts  from 
8800  to  $1,000.  The  fiahcrmen  are  mostly  of  the  Latin  race,  the  Italians 
leading,  who  earn  fair  retorna,  on  duuree,  bat  are  improvident,  with  frequent 
intervrds  of  itlleticj^  and  dissipation.  Chinese  aro  content  with  less  profit- 
able tishing  nfiar  the  shore.  U.  S.  Gov,  JJoc.,  Ck>ng.  47,  Sees.  2,  U.  Ex.  Doc. 
xTiii.  881  ;T7:  8.  CVmrn,  1880,  and  ISTOi  Priee*9  Two  Amer,,  808-28;  INhmiV 
WIntfCnmj.,  \.  23  7;  ii.  251-8;  Snc.  DirrrUtrf/.  1S57  8,  p.  xiv..  etc.;  Harder** 
Maa^  xlvii.  911;  Hajfta  Any.f  v.  66-72;  U.  S.  Com,  omU  Saviy.,  1877. 

With  salmon  ia  caught  a  quantity  of  stnrgcon,  from  which  about  10  tons 
of  caviare  is  made  annually,  worth  l^'i.OOO.  Herring  forms  the  staple  of  the 
bay  men's  catch,  notably  between  Oct.  and  Jan.  proocdiag  the  salmon  sea- 
son. The  smaller  kind  is  marketed  as  sardines.  Tills  branch,  together  with 
smelts,  affords  chief  occupation  for  75  boats  and  200  men.  In  1880  thefiret 
special  vessel  waa  sent  to  gather  halibut.  «V.  liuUetin^  July  18,  1850; 
VaL,  Sept.  1,  1850;  Deo.  »,  1872;  8.  F.  Call,  Apr.  SS.  1871;  June  26^  1874. 
Co«l  hanks  were  discovered  in  ]HG3,  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  following 
year  a  vessel  was  de8jpatche«l  to  try  them.  AUa  CaL,  Juue  2,  1864.  She  did 
■o  well  that  7  sailed  m  1885,  liringmg  700  tons,  cnr^  partly  on  Uoat  Island. 
Id.,  Sept  27,  1864;  S.  F.  Call,  June  (!,  18r>8.  Since  then  the  fleet  e  is  varied 
between  3  in  1872  and  21  vessels  in  1870  and  1H78.  the  latter  briugmg  1,7UU 
to  1,850  tons.  Latterly  a  few  large  Tessels  bring  the  same  amount  for  three 
firms,  with  prosjK*ct«  for  a  wider  demand.  The  ilrying  groumls  and  Ware- 
houses are  cuiedy  in  Marin;  6,000  gallons  of  cod  livor  oil  and  other  material 
are  prodnoed.  Whaling  waa  pursued  in  the  Faeifie  by  Americans  long  before 
they  acijiuml  Cal..  until  the  immher  of  vessdl  hi  18.'>5  reached  500,  with 
chief  rendezvous  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  After  1865  8.  F.  became  their 
headquarters,  and  here  were  owned  in  1888  half  a  doaen  tiie  40  veesels  to 
which  the  fleet  had  declined  liv  J8S1,  in»  luiling  4  stcanlers,  first  employed  ia 
1880.    The  S.  F.  vessels  are  worth  $ld,UUO  to  $40,000  each.    Early  in  the 
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fiftic*  Tipt.  "Davenport,  an  ol«l  whaling  ntaster,  organized  a  company  at 
Moultrt.-y  to  pursue  the  pa.Hj»ing  whales  in  boats.  His  8Ucce»a  led  to  the  for- 
matinn  of  other  parties  at  different  points,  notably  ia  1866  of  17  PortngiieM 
at  Monterey,  who  olttiine<l  24,000  barrels  in  three  yerira-  In  1)^'-  the  Car- 
mel  Co.  was  foniied.  Mont.  W.  Herald,  Aug.  1,  1874;  l:iac.  Unhn,  Juue  11,27, 
Nov.  U.  l-S."):  Oct.  2.  18r>(;;  S.  F.  Bull.,  Nov.  12,  185");  r,il.  Jour.  Am.,  bS,">G, 
3t)-l;  18(iOt,  ap.  3,  p.  68;  Id.,  Sen.,  IStJO,  ap.  3.  p.  72;  1867  8,  aji.  3,  p.  104-7; 
UnyfA'  yfnnt.,  137-55;  Id.,  Amj.,  v.  56-73;  Id.,  S.  Dieifo,  i.  4(>-2;  Cal.  Ai/ric. 
Sor.,  Tmn«.,  1S64-5.  229;  S.  /'.  I/rr  ild,  Nov.  30,  1859;  II.  6'.  Com.,  pawim; 
I.  Am.  Co.  Hixt  ,  70;  If.!tf>'.f'  Eniij.  JV'o/M,  461  4;  AU>i(.''il.,  Sept.  IV),  1850; 
Nov.  13,  1857;  i'atw//f'«  (UL,  MS.,  iv.  262-3;  S.  F.  PoH,  Nov.  1,  1883,  with 
■ttiiwqnt  to  alBtioiu  at  Crescent  CSty,  Bolinas,  L.  Angeles,  8.  Diego.  The 
stations  arc  now  rt*<tfricte<l  to  Motiterey,  S.  Simeon,  Pt  (Nmception.  and  San 
Lmh  UbiHj^t,  each  employing  about  a  dozen  men  aud  obtaining  olX)  barrels. 
Hie  gray  whales,  which  provide  the  main  sapiply,  yield  only  20l>arrels  on  an 
ATerage.  Between  April  and  Sept.  the  men  are  engaged  in  farming.  Tlie 
CVfMiM,  1880,  places  the  total  value  of  Cal.  whaling  at  J^202,0U0.  Sharks  arc 
caught  at  Humboldt,  Sta  Catalui%  «nd  Aneheun,  chiefly  for  their  fine  Brer 
ciL  Cil.  (lirov.,  M  iy  2<),  185<;. 

Oysters  were  tir^t  brought  from  Shoal  water  Bay,  in  1850,  by  Capt.  Felt- 
•iead,  bat  spoiled  on  the  way.  A.  Ludlum  snoceeded  l)etter  in  1861,  after 
which  the  "mpjily  Iverainc  regular.  With  the  openin-.:  <<f  the  nverland  railway, 
fresh  oysters  were  brought  for  transplanting,  or  rather  for  fattening,  in  the 
ehaOiiwi  of  S.  P.  Bay,  as  the  spawn  does  not  thrive.  In  1888  four  companies 
owned  600  acres  of  l>eds,  witli  a  capital  of  ^CiOO.OOO.  In  the  third  year  they 
reach  tha  size  of  200  to  the  busheL  Canned  oysters  are  imported  to  the 
•aMNnt  of  400  tons,  and  the  transmiseion  in  ice  is  inerearing.  The  total  salea 
reach  $1,250,000  a  year.  S.  F.  RHlhUn,  March  1.3.  Ifi68;  Ancr.  14.  1871;  Jan. 
27,  1875;  S.  F.  CalU  Aug.  1,  1874;  March  4,  1876;  Com.  and  I  ml.,  362-4. 

In  connection  with  oy.Hter-plantinii^  thonld  be  roentiniied  John  S.  Morgan, 
a  native  of  Westfic!!?,  N.  Y.,  ari  l  a  Cal.  pion  "'  r.  Tn  1853  he  broiii^ht  to  San 
Francisco  the  first  cargo  of  oysters  from  Shoalwater  bay,  and  later  explored 
tiie  entire  enaet,  Upoib  rnget  aonnd  to  the  gnlf  of  OU.,  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
il^  oy-'tors  fit  for  transplanting'  Between  1860  and  1869  his  operations  were 
linuted  to  the  culture  and  sale  of  native  oysters  from  Shoalwater  bay;  but  on 
the  com|rfetioQ  of  the  orerland  railroad  he  began  the  importati<m  and  traiu* 
planting  of  ea.stern  oyaterM. 

Nearly  300  species  of  tisli  have  been  reported  in  Cal.,  130  being  in  S.  F. 
Bay,  25  pertaining  to  freih  water.  Some  of  then  laek  the  fiavor  of  the 
Atlantic  varieties,  of  wfajflh  muy  of  the  most  desirable  are  ab.'«cnt.  Under 
the  incentive  of  a  aao^ftmiaoal.  act  creating  a  fish  couimissiou,  to  import 
aad  diatribnte  food  ftahee,  tiiree  ooauniaiioners  were  appointed  for  CaL  Htai- 
ISoO  70.  ."i.  A  (lo/cn  varieties  were  accord i  rjly  intrmluced,  all  of 
which  promuj  fairly,  save  the  eel.  A  standing  arrangumeut  was  made  to 
pvt  from  a  half  to  two  niilUoB  mlraen  evwr  year  into  the  tribntariee  of  the 
Sac,  and  a  hatching  ci^tabliRhmcnt  on  McLeod  River  yielded,  al)out  1888, 
from  (kX>,000  to  10,000,000  fish  annually,  saving  dO  fold  above  the  former  rate 
flf  aorriraL  It  it  the  meet  extemife  inetitiition  of  the  kind,  and  sends  eggs 
ta  every  part  of  the  globe         Y.  Trihuur,  Nov.  16,  1878.    It  ,sc«-m.s  th  it  a 

Eaes  of  ealnion,  suitable  for  warmer  waters,  is  developing.  The  cattish 
ree  beet  of  all,  and  in  1888  waa  foond  throughout  the  state.  Of  shad, 
over  half  a  million  were  placed  in  the  Sacramento  iirior  to  1882,  and  are  f.iirly 
abundant,  but  they  need  protection.  Several  rivers  have  been  well  stocked 
with  troni.  Whitefiah  was  among  the  early  introdnetiona,  bnt  is  not  yet 
prt>fitably  abundant.  Shad,  1>ass,  lobsters,  anil  carp  are  promising.  The  last 
IS  brcnl  with  sncccss  in  ponds  and  lakes  for  the  market,  as  by  the  Lenni  fish 
propagation  eompany,  wUeh  also  deal  in  thmt  and  frogs.  B,  P.  BuUeHiu  Oct. 
13,  1881;  Lnlf.  r.x  Ilmt.,  19S.  See,  further,  Otrrland,  xiii.  228-33,  311-15; 
xiv.  79-85;  Co/.  J<mr.  8m.,  1873-4,  ap.  68-9;  1875-6,  ap.  3,  63;  1877-8, 
ap.  21,  54;  Somma' HkL,  461-4;  Pinheritg,  Itept  Com.,  for  different 
years;  U.  S.  Oor.  Doc.,  Cong.  '♦2,  Sess.  3,  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  74;  Cong.  44, 
fiess.  1,  food  fishes;  Cong.  40^  den.  2;  Sen.  Misc.,  iii.  797-810;  Cong.  47, 
^  1.  «d..  iii  1068-84. 
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ThB  liigh  quality  of  OaL  wheat  is  maintained  to  a  great  extent  also  in  th« 
floOTt  the  Hiicat  coming  from  itiillB  at  V'alli-jo  and  8.  F.,  whose  products  com- 
numd  85  conta  per  barrel  extra.  Spaui^th  Califomiaus  produced  grain  only 
for  their  own  wsnts,  and  were  content  to  grind  it  on  the  household  mctate, 
or  at  best,  with  arastras,  by  nuiles,  a  machine  doHcril>cd  uixl  r  ininins. 
The  Americans  quickly  applied  water-power  to  the  niilU  erected  iu  the  earlv 
forties  in  Sta  Cruz,  Sta  Clara,  Sonoma,  8.  Joaquin,  and  by  Sutter,  Capt.  Smith  s 
combined  saw  and  grL^t  mill  possetMing  the  only  steam-power  before  the  gold 
era.  Major's  mill  in  8.  Agustiu  bad  horse-power,  and  likewise  Cooper  s  in 
Salinas.  Mont.  Hut,,  109;  Crm  J/tMt.,  12.  In  Sonoma,  Hagler's  mill  dated 
nearly  na  early  as  Smith's.  8o$u  Hist.,  213,  375.  And  Alexander's  rose  iu 
184d-<i,  about  the  same  time  as  Weber's  near  Stockton.  Tinklimns  Storl-Um^ 
62-3,  382;  8.  Joan.  IIU  ,  71,  101.  Placer,  Co.  JIi^.,2:i9,  claimed  one  in  1S40. 
Satterwas  boilding  his  large  new  mill  at  Brighton  in  1847-8;  JUmI.  S(W,,  146; 
and  a  small  one  was  tlicn  <>ii  the  Cosumnc^.  at  Daylcr'a.  Sand.  I.  Xrirn, 
IIW;  Or.  S})fct.,  June  10,  1S47.  After  1849  a  numlK-r  l>egan  to  rise,  largely 
nporatetl  by  steam.  Sac.  alone  claiming'  three  in  1850.  S.  F.  Ifemid,  Nor.  18^ 
18r>();  but  only  two  in  ISoI.  CulorH  Snr.  Dir.,  96  S.  For  others,  s -c  Alfa 
Cat.,  Nov.  20,  Doc.  5,  1852;  March  4,  Aug.  5,  Oct.  5,  1S,>;1;  Jan.  1,  1854; 
Yoloin^L,  77;  Jleralti,  Au^.  12,  Sept.  4,  24,  1852;  Sept.  1,  1853;  Yii'mi  //,>/., 
00-70;  S'tc  Union,  Nov.  \,  A,  7,  Dec.  1,  5,  20,  25,  IS5}.  ct*-. ;  L.  Atifj.  J/iM., 
134;  SuUer  HiM.,  48.  One  establisheil  in  Colusa  in  1852  i.s  still  working. 
L.  Angdcs  ohtiineil  a  large  mill  in  1851;  Bulwell  erected  the  first  near 
Qlioo  in  1853.  XoriJi  Entrrjtri*e,  Oct.  17,  1873.  Siskiyou,  //w/.,  19.3, 
claims  one  for  the  same  year,  yet  Crescent  City  regarded  its  first  mill,  of 
185(5,  as  the  most  northerly.  A lUi  CcU.,  Oct.  24,  18.')G.  In  1853  both  Mer- 
ced, J/iM.,  142,  and  Staiii.slaus,  /fixt.,  1<)0,  118,  ha«l  milln.  Data  for 
1855-0  in  ("a/.  Jour.  -S'  n.,  Apr.  5,  1850,  and  follow  ing  years.  Also  ( V h*u», 
1852.  In  18.54  there  were  54  mills,  with  a  capacity  of  1,250,000  barrels 
a  year;  in  1800  91  mills;  in  1870  115.  The  <Vm.*t/j»  of  1880  enumerates 
150,  with  $4,:i00,000  aqtitfil,  HM)  iiands,  455  runs  of  stone,  58,000  bui^heU 
daily  capacity,  using  8,200,000  buahehi  of  wheat  and  3,470,000  of  other 
grain,  and  producing  lJ12, 700,000  worth;  07  mills  were  operated  by  8t<-am 
of  5,770  horse-power,  out  of  a  total  of  7,440.  Tlie  largest  mill,  erected 
at  Vallejo  in  1809,  has  a  capacity  of  1,700  barrels  a  day,  and  storage  for 
50,(K)0  tons.  It  grinds  about  1.00,)  barrels  a  day.  and  sliipni  more  than  1,800 
ton.s  monthly  to  Europe.  Cal.  in  1881  consumed  l,KK»,iKM)  barrels,  and  ex- 
ported 785,000  barrels  against  405,000  in  1807,  a  maximum  for  several  years, 
and  044. 7iM)  in  ls7,S  4,  of  wbi.  h  3«^,0()0  to  EiiKdand  of  high  grade.  Even 
('hina,  winch  ranks  next  as  a  market,  is  deman«ling  mt)re  of  the  liigh-^rade 
tlour.  Cent.  Am.  and  Hawaii  Isl.  follow,  Australia  taking  some  at  times. 
Hi^li  wair<-s  an<l  the  l  u  k  of  an  outlet  for  middlinus,  bran,  an  l  ficreeninga  are 
oi».stacles  which  keep  a  nund>er  of  mills  closed.  Tbe  custtom  of  eastern  states 
to  grind  for  a  share  or  for  a  rate  is  not  in  vogue  save  in  remote  districts.  The 
rule  is  for  millers  to  buy  grain  and  take  their  chances  for  selling.  The  '  high 
grinding '  Hungarian  system  has  not  yet  gained  much  favor.  Of  cracked 
wheat  and  oatmeal  3,500  tons  eaeh  were  produced  in  1881,  the  latter  largely 
from  Oregon  oats.  The  oatmeal  importation  from  the  east,  of  4.<M)L)  birrLls, 
has  declined.  In  1852  '  Emperor  '  Norton  erected  tlie  fir.st  rice-miU  at  S.  F.; 
larger  ones  rose  in  1853,  etc.  Ail  i  <'nl.,  Jan.  3,  1854;  March  15,  1855;  Id,, 
Nov.  0.  1S55:  May  10,  1S57;  S-ic  Uiiit>u,  Nov.  10,  1855,  refer  to  two  st-arch 
factories  in  Contra  Costa  and  S.  F. ;  aud  there  was  one  in  Sta  Clara,  but  all 
failed  tare  one  of  S.  P.,  dating  1854^  which  prodnoed  in  1811  100  tons  of  the 
1,300  tons  used  on  the  co-'ist,  employing  6  men. 

The  demand  of  miners  anil  crews  for  ship-biscuits  led  in  1849  to  the  opening 
of  a  cracker  factory  by  W.  R.  Oomum,  followed  by  Deeth  ft  Hore,  the  last 
adding  steam  machinery.  S.  F.  Iff  rail,  Sej>t.  4,  1851;  Fcl).  21.  1855;  Sept. 
14,  1860;  S,  F.  Bull.,  Feb.  8,  1805;  AlUi  Cal.,  Aug.  10,  1855.  Deeth  s  enter- 
prise stood  prominent  in  1888.  The  three  of  18Gj  inoreasetl  to  ten  by  1861, 
with  a  production  of  10,500  tons,  worth  .500,00!);  prices  3  to  28  cents  per 
lb. ;  225  hands  employed;  imports  declining,  especially  since  1872,  while  the 
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export  has  increased  to  1,000  tons.  There  were  six  macaroni  factories;  the 
first  opeaed  at  S.  F.  in  IS.'i")  by  Meuli  A.  Schulthess.  A'.  t\  Jour.  Com.,  May 
^  1875;  AUaCaL,  Dec.  8.  isrHJ;  S.  F.  Bull.,  Deo.  27.  1864.  Forty  varieties 
•werf  made:  a  intnall  lot  frdin  Italian  wheat.  Tin;  annual  consumi»tioii  in  1881 
wa-^  I4."»,0U0  l>oxea,  or  *jr>U  tons,  worth  ji'JOO.UOO;  (iO  tons  l>eing  t  x|)(.rte<l. 

The  anunal  consumption  of  confectionery  wa^t  estimated  in  1881  at  :^r>(),- 
000,  throe  femrth^  wa-<  r^old  at  S.  F.,  the  wholesale  (U  ;ilitigH  reaching  $-ir»U,(KH), 
ouc  third  L>cing  luiporled.  The  uivested  capital  waa  ^7o,00U;  the  haud«  uuu- 
ber  250.  I.  Kegan  made  the  first  candy  for  sale  in  8.  F.  in  1849.  Cavdn* 
SirtLf  MS.,  7-  Syrup,  extracts,  and  conlial  factories  are  mentioned  in  AUt 
CfiL,  Sept.  16,  1&57;  6.  F.  Bull.,  Dec.  14,  1870;  S.  F,  Fost^  Sent.  1,  1877; 
J<mr.  Com.,  June  6,  1877.  Yeast  was  used  to  the  extent  of  75,000  casea  in 
one  thinl  iiiijiorted,  witli  ]in win  Ptive  iiuTcase.  Tlio  manufacture  was 
estimated  at  ;^^J25,CKX),  a  case  Wing  valued  at  ;<4.r>(J;  100  hands  employed;  ex- 
port lyflOO  oases.  Chocolate  is  nurae  at  two  factories,  to  the  extmt  of  390,000 
\h%^  worth  ?100.000,  in  1881:  imports  lOO.OCK)  Ihs.  The  leading,'  factory  was 
eatabU&hetl  by  D.  Gliirardelli  in  18o2.  Aeuw  LttUr,  Apr.  IHJ,  1807.  These  are 
combined  with  coffee  and  spioe  mills,  first  established  by  W.  H.  Bo^ee  in 
l>r»0.  Although  grf>ceriei  in  different  towns  have  their  own  hand-nulls  and 
small  ovens,  yet  half  the  business  is  done  by  factories  at  S.  F.,  tumiutf  out 
fi,700,000  Iba.  in  1881.  Of  spioss  2S0  tons  were  gnnind.  One  firm  inaRes  a 
specialty  of  mustard.  Sac.  I  lo'nn,  Dec.  0,  1S."4.  Alf^  CaL,  Sept.  2.=),  1857,  re- 
fers to  a  horseradish  factory.  C'hiccory  ia  prepared  at  two  factories,  one  at 
Sac,  the  Uuver  one  at  Stockton,  ainoe  1872;  the  two  prodnoe  600  tons;  300 
mnrc  c«>;nes  from  Germany,  /d.,  March  14,  26,  ISoO;  May  19,  1872;  Prires 
Cur.,  June  15,  l8o5;  S.  F.  T^tnies,  Jan.  10,  18t>8;  U.  6.  Agric  Jitjil,  1874,  5277; 
S.  F.  CftroN.,  Nov.  3,  1872.  Vinegar  ii  mostly  made  from  eider  in  the  in- 
terior,  from  malt  in  S.  F..  of  which  2,.'i00  tonn  was  \\m-  \  in  jSsl  ;  wino  has 
been  found  too  dear.  The  total  production  exceeded  3,OOU,000  golioua, 
Talned  at  25  cents  eadt,  fnlly  half  Ming  renuired  for  canneries;  French  im- 
jKirts  fell  to  1(X)  Ixarrels  from  500  in  187').  The  first  factory  was  opciie<l  in 
1654  by  A.  D.  H^iker.  Advertiseuieut  iu  J^erc.  C/az.,  June  26,  1858.  The 
Centma  of  1870  reported  only  3  factories,  with  a  prodnctiott  of  little  over 
$50,OtlO.  JJarin  Hi-f  ,  201  2.  Pickle-making  is  largely  combined  with  the 
preceding,  both  branches  emploving  threescore  hands  eaclu  About  20,000 
sacks  of  vegetables  are  used.  The  onsiness  was  fairly  large  already  in  1855. 
8.  F.  Bull.,  Dec.  1,  1855;  Jan.  11,  jm). 

Beer,  as  well  as  vinegar,  waa  made  in  colonial  days  on  a  small  scale,  the 
former  being  credited  to  W.  McOlone,  a  sailor,  in  1837.  Mont,  OaL,  March 

1^^78.  Tlie  first  regular  brewery,  however,  was  the  Empire,  of  W.  Bull, 
recorded  in  KimhalU  S.  F.  Directory^  1850,  42.  A.  Koy  and  W.  McCoy 
fiffure  ahortly  after.  Par.  New,  Jan.  10,  1851.  Sutter,  Co.  Hist.,  47-8, 
cuiims  one  in  the  same  year.  The  I.afayette  of  S.  F.  aapirea  to  a  similar 
date.  The  difficulty  of  introdiicini,'  malt  liquor  in  ^ood  condition  gave  zest 
to  tfie  bnsinesB,  and  breweric-s  spread  in  all  directions,  from  Stockton  and 
Man.  svillo  in  1851  and  1S.'>2  to  Vluma.s  and  T.<is  Angeles  in  1854,  aiiil  to  all 
larger  towns.  See  historiea  of  Yuba,  09;  ^\  Joaq.,  71-2;  Pbtmas,  404;  L. 
Awj.,  69;  BL  Dor.,  etc.  By  1881  there  were  about  350  breweries  on  the 
ctrt-^t  north  of  Mexico,  with  a  capital  of  7')(X 'XX),  and  a  production  Valued 
at  14,500,000,  the  barrel  being  calculated  at  4^7.50.  Nearly  nine  tenths  of 
this  amoontmrtains  to  CaL;  8.  F.,  with  38  establishment  figuring  fnr  280,000 
barrels,  the  largest  yielding  threescore  thousand;  only  two  were  then  mak- 
ing lazier  beer,  one  at  Boca,  but  since  then  this  pro4luctiou  is  increasing;  ale 
and  porter  amounted  to  30,000  barrels  mors.  So  far  the  liquor  waa  mostly 
quick  Itrewed,  of  3  ilays' fermentation.  Tljc  import  of  2,500  l>arrels  was  fully 
IjaLincetl  by  the  exjjort  of  4,000.  Over  34,000  tons  of  grain  were  used  for  nudt- 
ing,  four  fifths  being  converted  by  tho  breweries,  yetsijecial  malt-houses exi^t, 
the  lai|^t,  establisned  in  1857  l>y  H.  ^wieg,  producing  5. (NX)  tons.  Hops 
have  improved  till  they  equal  the  best.  The  leading  brewery  on  the  coa.<t  is 
the  Philadelphia,  the  sncoeia  of  whidi  is  dne  to  the  enterprise  <^  John 
WiiluM^  a  native  of  Wttrtembecg,  bom  Got  6^  188d.  In  1849  he  abandoned 
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viniculture  to  seek  his  lortuou  in  Amerioa»  and  reached  California  in  1851. 
With  the  money  gathered  at  finrt  aa  a  miner  and  ^en  a«  proprietor  of  tha 
r-iioii  1>;ik»'ry,  S.  F.,  Iw  iu  ISTi')  l  <,ught  aa  iiitcri'^t  iu  IIi.l-t<-li(  r  l»i<  werj',  of 
which  he  uaiucil  sole  cautroi  in  16^7.  and  at  once  took  stops  to  enhu^  oper- 
ations, raiting  the  prodnetioa  irom  iMi  tim  4000  barreb  in  1802  to  ovar 

three  score  thousand  hy  ISSfi.  In  this  year  hin  puUic-.spirite<l  curetr,  tinged 
with  a  whole-souled  benevolence,  was  cut  short  by  an  accidenL  Uis  sooa 
bave  ainoe  displayed  marked  ability  in  atiU  fnrthar  extending  the  bnainesa  of 
their  father. 

Cal.  possesses  15  of  the  28  distilleries  on  the  coast,  producing  in  1861  over 
1,800,000  gallons  of  whiskeys,  cordials,  and  bitters.  Brandy  tas  been  men- 
tioned under  viniculture.  Tlie  first  is  claimed  f<.r  SoiKima.  Co.  J/ift.,  2I'».  in 
1851.  The  MLssiou  Creek  distillery  is  meutionetl  in  AUa  CaL,  Apr.  5,  1854. 
For  seversl  others,  with  new  processes,  full  partienlars  will  be  found  in 
AUa,  .Ian.  :iO,  1870;  Jan.  10.  1875;  S.  F.  Pod,  Oct.  1.S73;  S.  F.  Time*, 
Oct.  20,  1808;  U.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  47,  Sees.  1,  II.  Ex.  Ltoc,  xiv.  100-2; 
Bess.  2,  XV.  106-7.  117.  The  largest  made  4,200  gullons  of  rectified  spirits 
daily  in  1881.  A/.,  p.  81,  alluilea  to  illicit  stills;  Sac  Union,  Dec.  24,  1872, 
to  seizures.  A  little  rum  was  distilled  at  L.  An^.  iu  1858-9.  A  factory 
for  conlials,  essences,  etc.,  existed  in  1852.  The  import  in  1881  stood  at 
24.000  barrels  of  m  hiskey.  8^000  of  othfr  q^ti»  and  aO^WO  oaaas  (8,300  bar- 
rels) of  bitters  and  cordiaUi 

The  Pacific  distillery  is  mainly  controned  by  Henry  Yoorman,  a  pioneer 
of  1849,  who  stands  conspicnons  as  the  promoter  of  several  enterprises  of 
value  to  tlie  state.  He  was  bom  in  Hanover,  Aug.  58,  182G.  An  unsucoeas- 
fnl  attempt  at  mining  brought  him  back  to  the  mercantile  business,  for  which 
he  had  l>een  traineti,  and  after  keeping  store  for  a  few  years  in  S.  F.  he  he- 
came  in  the  sixties  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Yan  )V  r^en  &  Sous,  with  whom  he 
started  the  Bay  sugar  refinery,  while  associatiu^  liimself  with  others  to  open 
the  Pacific  diistillery,  to  reclaim  the  swauip-landcf  Bouldin  lUand,  of  the 
Joaquiu  delta,  to  found  the  flourishing  Scuidinavian  colony  in  Fre.>uo,  and  to 
extend  irrigation  in  thi.s  ru-gion.  His  views  on  matterj  ccnaectc  l  with  there 
undertakings  have  prvived  of  great  value  for  i;iy  induatri..!  cliaj)ten!. 

Of  soda  the  coa;;t  coiuutncd  10,000,003  bottles,  worth  $330,000.  Tliough 
readily  manufactured,  a  m;ml»er  of  special  works  exi^t,  several  of  which  yi  .  Id 
lOOto  l.")0  dozen  luittlej  a  d.iy.  I  Im  «•  were  reconled  atSac.  in  S.  F.  llrndd, 
Nov.  IS,  1S.'0.  Cd.  coujui.ieil  i>.">,(X)0  tons  of  ice  in  1  SSI,  one  third  at  8,  F. 
Alaskan  ice  waa  laiK-Ii  intro<]uccil  Jit  one  time.  Sue.  UtiioiL,  Nov.  7,  18^;  but 
the  opening  of  the  ovi  rlmd  railway  gave  access  to  the  Sierra,  where  heavy 
storages  are  made.  ():ic  .si.xth  of  tlio  tot;J  was  iu  1881  of  artiHcial  pro<luctiou. 
0\'er  §."00,000  cajiit^l  is  invented,  employing  some  6J0  men  for  a  season. 
.V.  F.  Po^,  June  18,  1881;  .S.  /'.  //rrrO*  Ubx^  19,  1850;  8.  F,  Bull,  March 
9,  IS7I;  YrrLn  Fuinn,  iK  c.  27,  1S79. 

Canning  of  fruit,  a.ul  p  u  tly  of  veget»bU.i  i.j  Wv.ll  li..h,  U  a  fa.st-grov»  iiig 
indtiHtry,  foMtcrcd  hy  theoxcellcut  quality  of  certain  variutics,  their  increasing 
abiindiuice  and  cltL-apness,  and  their  scarcity  in  other  }*arts  of  tlie  U.  S.  In 
1889  the  entire  fruit  and  vegetable  pack  was  placed,  according  to  the  most 
coii.servative  estimates,  at  not  less  than  ],*jr)0.(HK)  c^iMM,  and  by  others  at 
l.uOO.iKH)  cases.  More  than  half  contaiiu-il  fruit,  and  fully  two  thirds  came 
from  >S.  F.  establiMhments,  with  large  shipments  from  S.  Jose,  llie  liah  can- 
ning swells  the  figure  largely,  aa  already  shown.  Sec  also  under  agricoltore; 
fur  details  about  canning  tinns.  see  Com.  ajtil  Ivd.,  240  et  seq.  A  cannery 
exchange  cxiHtcd  for  a  time  tn  pnmiotc  th"  in<iu**try,  to  check  frauds  by  imi- 
tators, etc.  S.  F.  Coll,  June  2ti.  .Inly  3.  ISS'A;  county  hintories  of  /luUe,  16; 
Bonnuiii,  IG;  FrrimK  L.  An-/.,  10,  l.*>7;  S.  linn.',  124  :i5;  and  Sta  Clara, 

The  climate  in  rather  warm  tor  meat-packing,  aiul  llie  consequence  is  a 
heavy  salting,  especially  of  pork,  which  rises  as  a  main  objection  to  the  pro- 
duct. At  ccrtiiin  places.  Iinwever,  notably. .S.  F.,  the  atmosphere,  lailen  w  ith 
sea  breezes,  preserves  meat  remarakbly  well  for  several  days.  Nevertheless, 
artificial  temperature  is  largely  depended  upon,  and  with  this  device  the  op> 
orations  have  been  satisfactorily  improved,  so  as  to  permit  *sweet*  curing  and 
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pieklinff  timmghoai  tli«  yew.   As  »  reeolt,  tiie  ooMt  tnkle  it  fui  being  ab- 

sorli-il.  Although  tlic  early  efiF  trts,  since  1853,  at  salting  were  not  very  Btic> 
c^:ju£ttl,  pa«kiug  coutiaued  to  noxao  extent  at  different  placea,  enongb  for 
aaiiMn'reqaironienta.  Sae,  Unkm,  FeK  8, 1855;  B.  F.  Bittf.,  Jnly  26. 1856:  Aita 
Col.,  Jan.  20,  185C;  T, inky  Jour.,  March  1807;  S.  /'.  77;  ^  March  2.?,  1S(;7. 
TUo  proceiM  with  l>eef  became  jtroti  table  onlv  iu  the  soveutiea,  and  &iuco  thou 
large  ortlen  are  filled  for  Sibma,  SfMuiiah  America,  ota,  as  well  as  for  gov> 
emment  and  trading  II  The  beef  is  still  too  light  iu  weight.    Por'i  sno- 

ceeded  better  from  tlie  hrdt,  and  the  breed  is  improving  with  Berkshire 
creasing,  and  witb  oorn  and  wbeat  feed;  the  acorn  given  in  some  parta  yields 
a  soft,  oily,  and  poor  pork.  Sugar-curing  has  readied  sudi  excellence  that 
Orejoo,  a  former  caterer,  now  draws  on  Cal.  About  150,000  bogs  aru  kiUe^l 
annwally  at  8.  F.,  two  thirds  by  two  leading  firms.    In  1880,  Cal.  picked 

4.  •.»:>.»  tons  ..f  h  i.  nii,  2..m)of  liaiii,  a;id  1,(k^0  of  lard.  Imports  f.ll  hy  ISS]  to 
1 ,  IKJO  tons  ot  ham,  with  very  little  lard  and  bacon.  The  Caifua  of  1 880  credits 
CaL  with  51  wbobssale  daagfatering  and  meat-paddng  estebliriinientB ;  capital, 
$2,1.30,000,  490  hands,  using  112,01)0  l>ccvcs  averaging  1. 001  lbs.  each,  414,000 
aheep  of  90  lbs.,  230^000  liogs  of  211  lbs.,  all  worth  «5,d2a,00U.  Of  this, 
7,400,000  lbs.  of  beef  and  9,0.'i0,000  lbs.  of  pork  were  salted  or  canned,  and 
9.070,000  of  pork  inado  into  bacon  and  ham.  yielding  also  4,.3y»),0!K)  lb». 
of  iard;  total  value,  ^,900,000.  ;See  also,  for  pork-packmg,  Loh  A  mj.  Jiist., 
70;  HrniA.  HkLf  146.  The  CaL  salt  is  improring  so  nmch  as  to  i^upplant  the 
J»wrcr  Californian  and  English  supplies. 

Sugar  finds  a  very  laige  oonsumptioa  in  CaL,  and  the  unmerous  canneries 
ddBaaadanetver-increasingqnaiitity.  Of 64,000tonsof rawsngarusedin  1881, 
foor  fifth-i  camo  from  the  fertile  plantations  of  Hawaii,  iigaiust  only  23,,'>(K) 
tonj  iu  1879.  Since  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1876,  the  plantations  exceed  50, 
largely  owned  by  Americans,  who  employ  9  vessels  of  from  400  to  700  tons  in 
the  trade,  Hawaii  reajionda  by  taking  more  of  Cal.  manufactures  than  any 
other  foreign  state.  Manila,  which  used  to  be  the  principal  source,  sent  only 
8,200  toas,  against  20,000  in  IS78;  from  China  camo  2,800  tons,  and  a  few 
hiaadre;!  tons  from  Cent.  America.  The  cultivation  of  cane,  and  etlorts  to 
obtain  flugor  from  sorghum,  melons,  and  grapes,  have  not  proved  a  tiuaucial 
s'lecess,  oa  tried  at  T^etou  and  ^au  Angeles;  here  in  the  mtiee  and  in  1880. 

5.  F.  Call,  Dec  1,  18<>3;  S.  /•'.  BulL,  Aug.  31,  1876;  L.  Aug.  JiU.,  70  I. 
Bdct  was  tried  with  poor  results  in  18G7,  at  S.  Jose.  Sac  Utuoiiy  March  18, 
1857;  at  Alvarado  in  1870,  CaL  Ffvrmer,  Dec.  1,  1870;  Alam.  Cha.,  Nov.  1870; 
whence  the  faotecywas  moved  to  SoqncL  Monterey,  Democ.,  Nov.  10,  1877; 
Lfz&iten  J  im''.,  Nov.  II,  1870;  county  histories  of  Sta  Crm,  51;  Hiic.,  145, 
2i:l;  SuU'^r,  48;  AUt,nr,l,t,  JO;  Nordhofs  CaL,  210-13;  S.  F.  Call,  Jan.  23, 
1859;  Ang.  13,  1870.  A  Sac  factory  was  in  1879  moved  to  Alvarado,  Alam. 
Aiym,  Doc.  18,  1879;  the  only  one  working  in  1882,  and  imder  judicious 
■Mosgement  it  has  made  a  promi;»iug  start,  pro<lucing  in  1881  some  700  tons 
o€  tngw»  wcrth  (IM^OOO  beatdae  and  B>jup.  The  In-et  is  growing  richer 
in  sugar,  and  encouraging  other  mills.  Tlio  first  reliuery,  tlie  S.  F.,  was 
oi>ened  i.i  18.W.  .V.  Btdl,,  Oct.  31,  18.->0;  Nov.  28,  18.57.  It 
Ixigan  pro.iii  iingly,  but  is  n<»w  chMod,  r>verMhadowed  l)y  twi>  larger  ostal)- 
lLihm<'-it  s  both  founded  by  {'.  SprocLelo,  one  in  1803,  ami  suhactiuently  sohl 
tctC.  A.  L.1H-,  iuitl  the  other  iu  1809,  .S'.  /'.  Times,  Ajir.  4,  1809,  to  which  a 
DiiilionMloll  ir  establishment  was  adtkd  in  ISM.  S.  F.  W.  (Mil,  June  2,  1881; 

PrM4j  Dec.  24.  1881.  The  total  product  rose  from  .si, 000.0(H)  in  18<*.0  to 
^.(XX),000  in  1870,  over  $7,000,009  in  1881,  and  nearly  $11,000,000  m  1889. 
There  wa^i  still  iu  1881  an  importation  of  3^300  tons  of  relined  sugar  fxaOk 
the  Atlantic  states,  partly  «>tiUet  by  a  Rowing  export  of  1,4*K)  Unw  sotno  of 
it  to  the  6Ugar*pro<lnchtg  ct^mntries.  tor  cane  syrup,  under  agriculture. 
The  mannfacture  of  blood  allmmen  waa  begun,  but  cuoontinued  in  1881. 

Although  the  C'ldp  ^rf»oess  of  preimring  and  im]»roving  Cal.  tobacco  has 
faile*!  to  meet  expectations  —see  the  eh  4tt.er  ou  agriculture — the  manufacture 
of  ci.'ars  <-uid  other  tobacco  from  imported  l^af  has  assumed  va-st  proiKirtions, 
cbi.-dy  with  aid  of  Chinew  lil>or,  which,  in<iecd,  is  a)'lo  to  un<lerbi»i  eastern 
^stesso  Ui  puruiib  »  small  export,    lu  l68l  the  revenue  otiiuo  reported  251 
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oigmr  fttetoriM  in  CSaL,  SI6  being  at  R.  F.,  paying  for  ttempt  over  8000,008. 

Of  the  )r»0,0(K),()O()  cigars  ctmsiiiiu  il,  'JS  \wr  ctnt  were  tnatlc  hvr>',  vahieil  at 
$5,0UO,UU0,  of  which  '66  per  c«ut  p«rtaia«d  to  material,  33  to  laUtr,  anil  the 
reat  to  dnty  an<l  profit  Some  of  the  lendinft  eetabluhments  employed  250  to 
850  operntivc-.,  ami  prcxluccil  frt>m  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  cigars  annually, 
rnoetiv  by  piecu-work.  In  1882  only  one  factory  made  light-prcsaed  tobacco 
in  dimrent  etylet.    Cigarettea  and  pipes  ara  for  &e  moet  part  imported.  The 

f [row  ing  agitation  of  whito  operatives  against  Chinese,  who  in  1SS2  ft»niird 
our  liitha  of  the  tot^d  fon^e,  served  rather  to  cast  more  of  the  trade  into 
Mongol  hands,  to  the  injury  of  white  operatirea  and  factories. 

Tno  first  textile  fabrics  of  Cal.  were  the  coarse  Manket.s  made  at  tlu  nils- 
sious,  to  replaco  the  scanty  libra  weft  of  the  unconverted  Ini liana.  The  pro- 
duction disappeared  with  the  fall  of  these  institntiona.  DavW  Olimpgrj',  MS.. 
7.  I 'wring  fne  gold  excitement  the  meat  of  tho  now  reduced  flocks  ot  slu< 
fumiorly  of  little  \  idue,  l^ccame  tho  only  desirable  substance,  and  pclte  were 
even  thrown  away,  tdl  junk->dealerB  b^iaa  to  collect  them.  Alta  VaL,  Jime 
10,  1854.  Tlie  reHumption  of  weaving  \v<.ul<l  have  W^en  long  di  laye<l  b ,  tlie 
high  wages  but  for  tho  influx  of  cheap  labor  in  the  form  of  Chinese,  la  l8o9, 
acconlingly,  a  regular  mill  was  opened,  the  Piooeer,  by  Ucynemau,  Peek,  L 
Co.  It  iirovi  il  fairly  «uece.-<sful  w  ith  coarse  good.'*,  m)  much  «o  tliat  wVil  i  ili  - 
stroyud  by  fire  in  IStil  a  oomuauy  was  formed  to  rebuild  it  on  a  larger  scalu  at 
Black  Pomt.  At  the  doee  of  l8o9  the  mimoa  mills  starteil,  to  be  merged  14 
years  later  in  the  Picmeer,  which  u  now  tho  largest  on  the  c««wt.  'Y\u  civil 
war  increased  the  demand,  and  before  1888  production  rose  to  over  a  uiUbon. 
fd,,  Jan,  14»  1861;  8.  F.  HertJd,  Dee.  3,  18G1;  S.  F.  Bull,  Jan.  20,  18(K); 
Oct.  18,  1865;  Jfni,fM'  A.jnr.,  97-8;  JttP»liy.f'A  Actom,  3<)7.  The  footli.M  ob- 
tained by  these  mills,  and  the  increase  of  labor,  led  to  the  formation  of  other 
edtablishnients,  at  Marysrille  in  1867,  8.  F.  Times^  Mardi  1.'^  .\ug.  '>,  1>SI37; 
at  Meneil  falls,  18(17;  at  S.  Jose  in  184*9,  one  remaining  out  of  tuo:  .Sac, 
1870;  »tocktou,  1870;  Los  Angeles,  1872;  SU  Rosa,  1877;  a  third  at  &  F. 
1880,  and  others  at  Potalnma,  in  Humboldt,  and  in  8.  Bemanlino.  M, 
March  I.*?,  Juno  1.1,  1808;  S.  F.  Cfi^,  Feb.  19,  Aug.  23,  1868;  Dec.  20,  1870; 
Oct.  8,  1872;  Nov.  1,  1875;  PclaL  An/tu,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  IG,  1878;  hiw,UyH 
Tratle,  i.  6-8;  S.  Brm.  Timen,  .hdy  20,  1878;  6'.  F.  Pmt,  Aug.  «.  1S7.): 
July  'M,  1876;  c«»unty  hi-torics  of  l'f//«/,  70  1;  S.  Jotuj.,  40,  72;  Suuonin, 
16,  "430;  L.  Auff.,  70;  6ta  (Jianu  12-10;  Merced,  117;  Sar,,  157-8.  The 
Cenmtg  of  1880  ennmcmtcs  9  mills,  with  81,680,000  capital.  835  hands,  ro- 
oeiring  8334,000  in  wages,  60  »ets  of  cards  with  7,240  daily  capacity, 
230  looms,  i:i8  knitting-machine^  18,740  spindles,  usiqg  3,5(io,OUU  lbs. 
crude  wool,  with  a  small  anantitv  of  foreign  wool,  camel  and  bnfialo 
hair,  cotton,  etc.,  $73,000  of  chemicalB,  producing  81.800  paii  ■  f  Mankets, 
633,000  yards  of  cloth,  etc,  1,433,000  yards  of  flannels,  and  13,900  shawls; 
wholesale  value  $1,635,000.  Since  then  the  number  of  miUs  and  the 
production  have  increayed,  Com.  and  Ind.,  437,  raising  the  total  to  nearly 
«s{.(XiO,000,  and  the  hands  to  1,600.  Little  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  wool 
product  was  retained  on  the  coast  in  1881,  but  this  is  changing,  in  CaL  at 
least;  for  t)i<'  iinenesH  of  its  wool,  an<l  tlie  sultstaatial  nature  of  the  blankets, 
cloths,  and  flannels,  have  acauired  a  wide  fame,  sustained  by  preminms  and 
gold  medals,  so  that  a  considerable  amount  is  exported.  The  doth  fabrics 
are  im  yet  remarkable  for  strength  rather  than  fineness,  and  while  the  local 
mills  have  since  1865  almost  driven  out  foreign  goods  in  their  line,  the 
abcrre  defiomcy  assists  to  sust^un  the  imimrtH  of  wooUens  at  about  $5,000,000. 
Hoeiei^  waaknittetl  at  several  of  the  mills  to  the  vidoeof  8200,01K)  iu  1881,  but 
a  special  factory  opened  in  that  year  witli  great  success.  Of  the  exported 
wool,  neasly  all  was  sent  unscoured  till  1877.  Since  then  several  firms  have 
entered  the  busiucH-s  at  S.  F.  with  1(M)  hands,  and  iu  1881  28  |>er  cent  of  the 
dip  on  the  coast  was  scoure<l,  or  8,000  out  of  the  19, (MM)  tons  »thi{i])ed.  The 
consequent  saving  of  two  thirds  of  the  weight  is  a  great  item  when  »lupmenta 
•re  made  chit  il y  l»y  rail. 

Although  cotton  was  raised  to  a  small  extent  in  colonial  times,  no  Ki>inning 
was  attempted.    In  1865  W.  H.  Rector  &,  isou  budt  a  cotton-null  at  Clinton  in 
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Oikland.  OakL  An«,  Nov.  1865;  8.  F.  BuU.,iiept.  4.  Nov.  29,  1865;  Jan. 
VK  18S7;  HaUefg  Aktm.,  906-9.   The  prodnction  in  1867  was  50,000  yank 

per  month,  chic-tly  for  flour-Kigs  and  .sheeting'.  Croni-'M  Cal„  1.'))  L'  It 
liflfid  to  pay,  howovert  and  was  in  186U  converted  into  a  bag  and  jute  factory. 
8.  P.  Bertdd,  Uw^  S7,  IttW;  8.  F.  Butt,  Nor.  1807;  June  27,  18C»; 
Dec.  16,  1875;  Otl.  Farmer,  March  17,  l^TO.  Tliis  .•iiii.l..yr  1  SfM)  haa.li*  in 
IS'Sl,  nearly  all  Chiueae,  without  whom  u^ratious  wouKl  In  economically 
imyMx^ible.  "Riefint  Scotch  operators  soon  sot  better  emnloyment.  The 
V2S)  l<«tin-  t  ;u  h  pnuhice  IK)  varils  of  Inirhip  ilail^',  nearly  all  of  which  i«i  made 
into  more  than  5,000,000  oags,  on  the  promises.  AUim.  IJisL,  22.  S:>voral 
ether  firing  inehidiiig  a  fumers  cooperative  company,  make  bags,  employing 
100  hands;  some  «latiiiL;  r.inoi-  the  early  fifties.  Yii'mi  Hist.,  GO;  AitaCil, 
Sept  4,  1857;  July  31,  1858;  Hiic.  Union,  June  6,  1855;  6'.  t'hron.,  Oct. 
S,  1873;  Jan.  12-lS.  1875;  S.  P.  Pout,  Ang.  15,  1873;  Sept.  12,  1874;  Jan. 
25,  ISTo;  July  "24,  18.S2,  with  allusions  to  a  linen  coi  ipany  and  to  the  jute 
factory  opened  in  S.  Quentin  prison  in  1882  witli  100  loouis. 

Silk  in  19B8  was  promising  better  than  cotton,  althonffh  several  of  the 
half-<ltiz.-n  e  .t  iMi  linieiits  for  its  manufac  ture  had  faileti.    Thv  first  was 
opened  by  Newman  at  tSta  Clara  in  1867,  and  revived  after  a  brief  stoppage. 
Col  Ajpie.  Sor.,  Tmn$.,  1866-7,  198-SOO;  8.  J.  Mere.,  Dec.  12,  1867;  Aiia, 
June  22,  Dec.  IS,  I8(;7;  Oct.  3.  1871;  S.  F.  ('ill,  Nov.  8,  InC.7:  Oct.  20.  1872; 
8.  P,  Titna,  Apr.  16,  July  6,  1868;  May  20,  26,  I860;  H.  F.  PiMt,  June  4, 
1872.    The  Cenam  of  1880  credits  Od.  with  $7,645  worth  of  silk  textiles, 
and  enumerates  two  fartorie*  with  engines  of  52  horse  power.    The  jiri:i-  jt  il 
factory  iu  south  S.  F.  spun  20,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  m  1881,  worth  ^150,000, 
chiefly  for  twist  and  coarser  goods,  yet  of  gmnl  ouality.    The  reel  silk  was 
largely  imported.    Over  100  hands  were  eniploved,  mostly  woinrn  and  i  lul- 
dren. ' S.  F.  BuU.,  Feb.  16,  1882;  8tocktan  Indep.,  Apr.  27,  1881.  with  allu- 
sion  to  a  new  local  company.    8,  P.  Po&t,  Dec.  18,  1873,  allndes  to  a  libboa 
factory  in  Oakland,  and  Alfa  Cal.,  Jan.  14,  1872,     one  in  S  1".    The  total 
value  of  all  textile  fabrics  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  in  hvsj  estimated  at 
nearly  .^12,000,000,  produced  by  r>,000  hands,  earning  $2,5(K»,iNN),  and  using 
nearly  fli.000,000  of  material,  while  t!i'   ivj.ort  for  IS70  gave  only  1,700 
Operatives,  and  a  production  of  $3,750,000,  an  incroase  for  a  dosen  years  of 
more  than  threefouL    Cotton  fabrics  in  1888  were  imported  to  the  extent  of 
8l<l,00O,000,  but  cotton  could  \*c  brouudit  l>y  rail  from  Texas  at  nearly  a^  low 
a  rate  aus  to  lx>well;  so  that  with  available  cheap  labor,  factories  couUl  readily 
be  established.    Unfortunately  the  labor  market  is  so  uncertain,  especially 
in  face  of  the  agitation  against  Chinese,  that  capital  will  not  hazard  the  ex- 
periment, as  shown  by  the  eompai'atively  small  development  of  woollen  mills 
uudi-r  far  more  pnmiising  conditions.    The  abundance  of  available  lalior  is 
otherwise  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  the  imported 
cntt^m  fabric  is  made  into  overalls,  underwear,  and  similar  good.s,  and  sent 
back  to  eastern  states  at  a  profit.    Nevertheless,  the  production  of  textdea  to 
the  invested  capital  stands  only  at  8  to  2  ae  oomparea  with  6  and  9  to  2  in 
many  other  industries. 

In  clothing,  there  has  1>cen  an  abatement  in  the  importation  to  the  coas^ 
when  compared  with  the  inerease  in  population,  from  ^,000  ca-ses  in  1876  to 
5.7tN>  in  1878,  1879.  ami  1880,  and  7,500  in  1881,  the  last  year  showing'  also  a 
largely  augmented  local  manufacture,  reaching  about  $3,,'500,000  by  nearly 
2,000  hanra,  of  which  ^I,500.(KJO  from  home  fabrics.  Yet  no  orgauize<l  cloth- 
ing factory  can  1h?  said  to  exist.  In  1882  only  two  substantial  firms  devoted 
themselves  to  ready -inatlc  suits,  but  the  work  was  given  out  by  contract,  as 
was  the  ease  with  a  number  of  smaller  houses.  Most  of  it  was  done  by  Chi> 
nese  firms,  and  a  portion  by  small  co<»perative  boilies  of  whites.  Ka.stern 
factories  have  the  advanta^xe  of  subdivided  labor.  Of  ducks  and  denims, 
1750,000  worth  are  madi-.  againit  175,000  imports.  There  was  an  overall  fac< 
t«>ry  mnning  in  1888.  The  foreign  export,  55.3  cases  in  IHM,  is  increasing.  The 
demand  for  oil  clothing;  is  limited  by  the  dry  weather,  ami  by  rubber  compe- 
tition, to  860,000  for  Uie  coast,  90  per  cent  of  wlnrh  is  made  at  S.  F.,  partly 

with  aid  of  two  pntenfet  lor  imparting  black  color  and  incombustibie  proper^ 
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tiM.  8.  F.  Bull,  Oet  9.  1875.    Of  tho  $10,000,000  worth  of  ooMoii  fabrioi 

iruportol,  somewhat  over  half  inay  be  cla^^d  ua  *  Joiuoslics, '  luoat  of  which 
is  maUu  iuto  garincnts  at  S.  F.,  and  the  rest  imported,  lucluiiini;  the  iinor 
grades  of  women's  goods.  Dry-goods  «nd  oUwr  diops  control  tfie  contract 
work,  yrt  tlicrc  ni  '  st-vt-ral  shirt  faotories,  where  the  larger  pntport i.-n  nf 
labor  ij  white,  4M  out  of  (ioO.  The  produciiou  U  fully  37,000  do7£a,  wurth 
$600,000,  about  half  to  order;  imports,  three  fourths  more.  The  faitrodnctioii 
of  m-i'kticj  reach  tli  -  lar^'c  sum  of  81.000^000^  oidy  one  eiglith  of  M-hich  is 
made  at  8.  F.,  by  4  factories,  with  30  to  35  heads.  Tho  material  is  imported 
for  theso  as  well  as  for  the  $20,000  worth  of  eoapeBden  made  by  two  young 
house  .  Thrr,'  w.i  ^  a  hoornkirt  f  ictory  iu  tho  sixties.  S.  F.  Cttll,  March  12, 
1804;  M.ireh  3U,  18l>7.    Hat-i  were  manufactured  iu  the  early  fil'tie&  and  a 

Tremiuiu  granted  at  the  first  agricultural  fair  in  1651.  8.  F.  Herald,  Nov.  14^ 
Sol;  AttaCaL,  Feh.  U,  ISoS;  July  3,  18.">();  Apr.  29,  1S.'7;  also  in  S;u  ra- 
meuto.  Sac  UnioHt  Oct,  10,  185G.  But  few  are  made  beyond  bilk  plu^i  hats, 
and  these  have  been  subject  to  maav  fluctuations,  chiefly  owing  to  the  favor 
fujoyc'l  liy  stifr  f  U  liat-s.  In  1S82  barely  two  dozen  hands  were  engaged  on 
sUk  hats,  producmg  i^lOO,UOO  worth.    Sustained  by  a  guild,  they  keep  up 

5 rices.  Ckpe  for  railway  men,  boys,  etc.,  are  made  to  uie  value  of  $40,000. 
'wo  atraw-works  exisU'd  in  the  sixties.  .S\  F.  dll  Jan.  3,  ISCUJ;  M  iy  12, 
1870;  8.  F,  Ti  neA,  Aug.  20,  1608.  But  tlie  production  is  limited  to  3,iX)0 
domn  a  ^ear,  chiefly  men's  hate,  worth  $16,000.  Hie  material  is  chiefly  Chi- 
nese. For  women  the  main  work  is  to  renovate.  One  factory  employs  25 
hands  during  the  sea»ou;  auoUier  makes  buckram  and  stiff  net  frames.  There 
•re  several  dyeing  and  soouriug  establishmente.  Conu  and  Ittd.;  Sac  Union, 
Jan.  1,  1881. 

Farasols  were  made  to  the  value  of  $.k>,000  in  1881,  and  umbrellas,  igKio.UOO, 
the  imports  being  somewhat  more  than  double,  intduding  material  for  the 

III  unifaeture.  which  employ.^  threescore  hands,  connected  with  eight  estab- 
lidhmenti  in  S.  F.  Tho  large  number  of  fraternal  societies  on  the  coast  calls 
for  re:^'alia  to  the  amount  of  $.10,000  annually,  all  manufactured  here,  save  5 
pe  r  cent,  chiefly  by  two  firnw  and  about  .HO  hands.  D.  Xorcro.ss  be;,fan  the 
1. 1  in.  s  in  1832.  AWt  CaL,  Sept.  11,  1857;  S.  F.  Call,  Jan.  5,  1800.  He  also 
p:  t  red  tlugs,  although  two  other  miua  give  mwe  attention  to  this  branch, 
Belhng  in  th  1-  cmtcnnial  year  fidly  $50,000  wortli.  Prirf.i  Cur.,  Oct.  22.  hS53; 
S.  F.  HenUd,  Jan.  23,  1809,  alludiutf  to  the  lirst  silk  flag.  Frmge  and  tassel 
iwa.fci«y  is  connected  with  the  prooeoing  busineas  to  some  extent,  yet  of  dreea 
trimmings  barely  a  fifth  of  th>  .'S'57.'»,000  in  use  comes  from  home  .source.  Of 
uphidflterv  trimmiiigH  S:i5,000  worth  are  made  at  S.  F.  Both  classes  occupy 
about  90  hands  belonging  chiefly  to  4  firms. 

'I  he  al>uii. lance  oi  wealth  iu  the  cornmunity  gave  iniimlsc  to  a  ta-ti'  in- 
herited in  the  colder  eastern  states  for  home  comforts  and  cmbelUshujeuts. 
Thi><  applies  rather  to  the  towns,  for  in  the  country  the  out-door  life  fostered 
by  thr  chniate  give.s  another  direction  to  tlie  taste,  .us  noted  esi>ecially  sinnng 
Spauish  Caiiforuians.  Iu  early  days  a  rich  harvest  was  reaped  byupholsterers, 
and  by  ISOO  a  regular  factory  (»pcned  for  superior  uphostery.  The  union  war 
decided  nuim  r^us  well-to  ilo  persons  to  remain  p.  rmanently  iu  Cul.  and  the 
subsequent  uiiuiug  speculation  foetiM-ed  lavish  expenditure,  till  the  demaud  for 
flne  goods  has  here  become  larger  in  pr<  >)  ortion  to  the  population  than  in  other 
tit  ites.  The  buHiness  in  1SS8  w;is  still  eicitroHod  by  furniture  inauiif  icturers, 
and  most  of  the  material  was  imported,  but  the  high  freiglit  on  such  soods 
insures  the  local  industry.  The  uetter  furniture  is  stnflfed  with  curled  hair 
and  mos.s,  inferior  with  gray  hair,  .soap-root,  or  Eur*  ka  hair,  excelsior,  wool, 
and  tow.  Only  two  of  these  are  produced  here,  the  shoddy  or  patent  wool, 
in  188!  to  the  amount  of  more  than  400  tons,  «nd  300  tons  of  soap-root  fibres 
resenibling  hor.'<e  liuir  when  prepared,  and  recommended  as  cool,  la>ting,  and 
healthy,  but  cheaper  substitutes  prevail.  Fulu  lias  also  been  supplauted. 
The  total  value  of  the  material  for  filling  exceeds  $400,000,  of  which  nearly 
two  thirds  are  fr<»m  local  sources.  S.  V.  employs  about  li.'o  li  mds  on  mat- 
trcs.ses  and  beddiug,  producing  goods  worth  at  least  $1,0U0,0UU,  including 
perhupd  ^100,000  worui  of  pillow8»  although  most  of  the  feaAhert  used  are 
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imported  from  the  east  or  from  Germany.  Of  late  years  most  of  the  springs 
for  mattresses  are  pre{>ared  by  three  S.  F.  firms,  employing  in  1S81  twodosea 
hatuls,  using  G<X)tons  of  iinportcMl  win-,  wortli  $r2(),(K)(),  an.l  pro«luciti^  springs 
to  the  value  ot  $21)0,000.  One  iirm  makuii  woven  wire  mattresties.  Comtortcrs 
mre  ouBina  in  favor,  owing  to  their  lightness  and  cleanlinen.  One  factory 
pro<ruccs?2,500  worth  per  month,  one  tenth  of  tho  total  in  use;  the  filling  is 
cotton  batting.  Two  houses  clean  fcathum,  mostly  imported,  by  Jistmct 
pftteat  pi  nne«>M»  end  make  pillows. 

The  ihr^t  factory  OSipet,  tlirec-ply,  was  made  at  the  S.  F.  Mission  mills  in 
hut  like  ingrain  carpets,  tlieir  manufacture  proved  unprotitahle.  Of 
rajT carpets  the  largest  S.  P.  house  prodnoes  only  10,000  yards  a  year.  Fac- 
tories have  V»een  ile»cril>ed  at  Vallej«»  and  Red  Bluff.  Itetl  Bluff  PeopU's  CauM^ 
Apr.  17,  1879;  S.  F.  Post,  May  12,  1875;  8.  F.  BulL,  Jan.  19,  1872.  For  car- 
lining,  tale  matting  is  nssd  to  some  extent,  bat  cotton  batting  saves  the 
earpet  more.  The  sand-laden  bteesss  of  S.  F.  assist  to  sustain  several  car^ 
pet- beating  housssi 

Tliere  was  a  rope-wslk  in  18S6,  and  others  opened  snbseqnently,  bat  there 
waeonly  one  e^tihli-shrnent  in  lSS-2,  at  S.  F.,  supjK»rte<l  hy  proximity  tos<-nrceH 
el  supply  for  raw  material  and  hy  orders.  It  euiployed  alM>ut  100  bauds,  and 
nrodnced  ^000  tons  of  rope  and  cordage  a  year  from  Manila  and  Sisal  hemp. 
8sil>SmJting  oocupies  threescore  men,  belonging  to  sever  al  firnn,  the  annual 
irslne  amounting  to  some  $200,000.  In  1870  an  oakum  factory  opened  at  S.  F. , 
iHiich  prodnoes  nearlv  80  pw  cent  of  the  baks  annnaUy  required,  employing 
two  tlozen  hands.  Old  rope  ami  i;i. ports  from  I  jverpool  supply  the  material. 
Leu  than  one  tenth  of  the  $40,000  worth  of  tishiug- tackle  asod  on  the  coast  is 
made  here  to  order.  8.  F.  Jour.  Com.,  Ang.  23,  1876;  Soc  Unkm,  Deo.  7, 
1858;  .S*.  n>iU.,  Jan.  7,  1857;  S,  F.  Call,  Aug.  27,  1865|May  10, 1872}  8.  F. 
Herald,  I>cc.  (^-8,  1857;  BerL  Advoc,  Dec.  29,  1877. 

Leather  nianafactnies  haTO  been  foyored  by  the  excellent  qnality  of 
tanned  protlucts,  and  in  some  hrauches  by  the  cheap  Chinese  lahnr.  Tlie 
poasession  of  raw  material  led  the  missionaries  to  introduce  tanning,  hut  only 
for  local  wants.  The  export  of  hideswas  a  simpler  process,  and  it  continued 
nntU  the  disastrous  seasons  of  I8G2-4  checked  cattle -raising,  and  till  homo 
consamption  retained  its  share.  The  latter jgrcw  so  last  as  to  require  the  impor- 
IstioB  m  1881  of  nearly  80.01)0  hides,  and  double  as  maeh  in  1885.  Never- 

thdess,  the  railway  then  c  irried  east  1,G(X)  tons  of  dry  hides  of  certain  qual- 
ity, valued  at  over  $600,00a  An  American,  P.  Sweet,  began  to  tan  at  8ta 
C^nsin  1843.  IfM.  8.  €frmCo.,  1 1, 74.  Sotter  opened  a  tannery  alxint  tbesame 
time.  S'ir.  Co.  IH.si.,  157.  Smitli  had  one  at  Bodega  in  1851,  ami  hy  1852  a 
number  were  in  operation.  YuUi  Co.  JJiH.,  70;  Ceinnu,  1852;  8.  Joaq.  Co. 
Hi*,,  71;  El  Dor.,  Id.,  114;  Lot  Awj.,  Id.,  09,  157;  CW»  AwmIb  Tnn.,  22; 
M  t/.'h'  )r.^ou'<<  Si '(.,  M.S.,  3.  Tlie  war  of  18G1  5  gave  impulse  to  the  industry, 
and  by  1881  the  production  exceeded  8,700  toua^  valttod  at  over  Jj^,700,(KX); 
the  hides  and  skins  cost  $1,900,000;  the  28,000  cords  of  bark,  iM)60,0()0; 
r»»W  tons  tallow,  .'t.tlOO  gallons  oil,  550  tons  gamhier  and  sumach,  8l-l(),000. 
U'  the  «2,000,000  capital  invested,  8.  h\  held  $800,000,  the  tanneries  being 
here  chiefly  fonnd  in  islais  Valley.  Tlie  Cettmu  of  1880  ennmerates  77  tsn- 
neries,  with  a  capital  of  81.750.fX)0,  euiployiug  030  men,  u^ing  22,000  tons  of 
oak  bark,  andproduciug:  510,000  sides  of  leather  and  1,300,000  skins,  worth 
93,740,000.  Tne  carried  leather  branch  is  assigned  to  63  establishments, 
cipitid  «427.0(K),  230  men  i»ro.lueing  2tK},0'.)0  sides  of  leathw  and  400,000 
skins,  worth  #2,000,000.  The  bark  of  the  chestnut  oak  in  8ta  Cruz,  Mendo- 
cino,  and  Hnmbcldt  contains  double  the  usual  amount  of  tanning  matter,  hut 
imparts  strength  and  other  (pialitieH  rather  than  weight.  It  inerease.i  100 
lbs.  of  hides  to  140  lbs.  of  leather,  while  the  eastern  hemlock  bark  produces 
17O-90O  Ilie.  ol  hide.  It  is  beoominff  lem  abundant,  and  tanners  are  turn* 
ing  their  attention  to  the  hlack  watUe  of  Australiii,  which  presents  the  ad- 
vantage of  renewing  its  bark.  Gamhier  an<l  sumacli  are  uIao  importetl,  the 
latter  growing  to  some  extent  in  S.  Diego.  What  cfiect  the  change  will  have 
on  the  leather  is  proldematic.  So  far  it  is  the  chestnut  tan  winch  promjits 
the  growing  damand  for  CaL  leather,   hx  1881  CaL  exported  920  tons,  largely 
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above  the  shipmenta  of  former  years,  and  far  in  excess  of  imports  of  certain 

qualities.  Ljatlitr  for  saddles  au J  harness  is  Bought  I'V  Spanish  America. 
Wool'pulling  has  been  long  comiected  with  tanning,  but  is  becoming  a  sepa- 
XSte  business.  The  ivelta  yield  2  to  2^  lbs.  of  wool  worth  about  36  centa  » 
lb.,  while  the  rtkins  raiif^e  froui  10  to  15  cts,  large  qoAntitics  boinj^  sent  nw  ay  in 
pickle.  Of  pulled  wool  S.  F.  exports  fully  1,200  tons  a  year,^  two  thirda 
ooming  from  two  establishments.  By  the  Napa  tan  process,  s!:ina  are  now 
rendered  strong  yet  soft,  resembling  buckskin.  There  are  six  f.due  factories 
in  Cal.,  cni|iloying  twoscore  hands,  but  the  profits  are  far  below  those  ob- 
tained in  1.S70  wnen  only  two  existed.  The  Pioneer  factory  advertises  in 
AtiaC'i  I.,  I'eh.  IS,  1857.  Cal.  satldlery  is  in  di  t  i.ind  all  over  the  Pacific 
slope  and  in  Spanish  America,  yet  40  per  cent  of  the  material  is  imported, 
ana  also  t^oO.OOJ  worth  of  certain  qualities  of  saddles,  wnipi^rs,  and  harness. 
The  lar;^e  lirm  of  Main  &,  Winchester  has  existed  since  1849.  In  1850  a 
nnmber  of  smaller  rivab  entered  the  field.  Yuf/a  Co.  Jlist.,  71;  OoUen  IJrtif 
Dec.  18,  isr»3.  By  1870  the  Cewu»  ennmerates  over  200  establishments,  pro- 
ducing 5^1,070,000  in  goods.  In  1881  about  1,<MX)  hands  were  employed,  and 
the  tnule  of  8.  F.  was  estimatcil  at  nearly  5^1*, 000,000.  Chinamen  are  learn- 
ing the  business.  In  1881  there  was  only  one  whip  factory  on  the  coast,  and 
tiie  liiuiK-  production,  by  three  dozen  men,  was  valued  at  )|H0,0O9,  little  more 
than  the  iin{torts.  The  pioneer  factory  is  mentioned  in  Cot  Farmer^  Oct.  7, 
1863.  Tlie  first  organized  manufacture  of  boot*  and  shoes  is  credited  to  tiie 
■enior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Fovter,  fflearingar,  k  Co.,  who  in  lsG3  engaged 
convict  labor  for  making  coarse-grade  goods.  Buckingham  &  lletht,  later 
the  leading  house,  entered  the  fi(>Id  soon  after.  Account  of  the  pioneer  fac- 
tory  in  .S'.  F.  BtUL,  Jan.  '2\,  ISTO;  AUa  Cat.,  Apr.  2,  1809;  Miuai.f  Prtis, 
Junt- *J3,  1S8<),  refers  to  a  iKMtt-nailing  machine.  The  CeiuttiJi  of  iSSOhasSl 
establishments,  with  'i.rHK)  hands,  using  ?2,(KK),000  wortli  of  material  and 
prodneins  247,000  pairs  of  hoots,  including  lailies'  lace  hoots,  and  1,0(X),000 
pairs  ofshooH,  value  §;i,Go0, 000  against  $l,4lM),(KK)  in  1809.  By  18vS9  there 
was  a  large  increase  to  over  $5,000,000,  it  is  claimed,  nearly  <all  produced  in 
S.  F.  Cmnese  fonned  two  thirds  of  the  force  omidoyed  for  low-crade  gooda 
and  slippers,  hut  wliitc  workmen  have  been  gaining  a  firmer  footnold  aeain. 
Tliey  can  make  au  average  of  $10  a  week  on  their  ]Mece-work.  This  liigh 
rate,  and  the  llftinwiiijl  111  import  three  fourths  of  the  material,  asiilc  from 
sole  leather.  ^Mves  an  OMOlBg  for  the  coiitinue<l  importation  <if  one  third 
of  the  tot  il  manufactured  goods;  but  this  is  nearly  balanced  hy  the  export 
of  $1,000,000  worth  in  1881,  with  prospects  of  an  increase.  The  giant 
sviim  for  heavy  water-proof  gooils  is  a  Cal.  patent,  supplementary  to  the 
sewing  and  screw  machines  from  the  east.  At  Benicir  is  a  shoe-stock  factory 
aided  by  a  jiatcnt  water-proof  paste.  In  18.".")  a  party  is  said  tO  have  col- 
lected old  li.pots  and  8hip{)ed  S^i.OOO  worth  of  boot-l<>gs  to  Europe. 

(ilove  factories  were  not  started  prior  to  18<50,  and  tiie  Ow.vtM  of  1870  re- 
ports a  production  of  only  $62,000  from  six.  By  1881  this  had  rise  n  to  half 
a  nnllion.  at  1<>  factories,  employing  1*50  hands,  and  producing 4()0,(XK)  pairs  of 
gloves,  three  fourths  being  common  grades,  consummg  l!50,000  skins  of  buck, 
goat,  etc.  The  export  ammmted  to  flfiO^OOO,  due  to  the  excellent  tanning  and 
sewing,  for  tlio  price  was  enhanced  by  wages  one  third  above  eastern.  Kid 
gloves  an-  little  made  except  to  order  from  imported  skins;  of  other  kinds  less 
than  $I(X),(XX)  worth  are  brought.  The  hose  and  Inciting  business  ha^  licen  8nt> 
tained  chiefiy  I>y  the  superior  strength  and  quality  of  Cal.  leather,  which  n*- 
sists  a  high  pressure.  The  eastern  rubber  hose  is  now  preferreil  l>y  the  S.  F. 
fire  dept,  but  interior  towns  retain  the  cheaper  and  more  lasting  leather. 
Belting  continues  in  demand  for  the  mines.  The  first  factory  is  alluded  to  in 
AUn  C<il.,  May '-'5,  1855;  ()<-t.  3.  1857.  In  1881  there  were  four  at  S.  F.,  pro- 
ducing 200,000  feet  of  1m  ltni_',  C.UOO  of  hose,  and  175,0(X>of  laciuff,  worth 
$250,000,  emi>loying  40  han-lis.  The  im]>ort  of  S.'<(),0(K1  was  more  than  bill- 
anced  by  growing  export  of  .'<."'0,OUJ.  The  fidling  jirwcss  of  Roger  adds 
greatly  to  strength  and  pliancy.  Of  rubber  gooil.s  two  companies  import 
si .(>;M>,(K)0  w<irth,  mnnnfai-turini:  only  a  few  articles  to  ord>  r.  B<  llt.ws  wore 
nrst  made  by  C.  Van  Ness  m  1850.  i\      JiuU.,  Dec.  2, 1804.   Later  there  were 
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two  factorii^-)!.  with  a  riozen  men,  producing  1,800  pairs  annually,  worth 
|3(>,000,  leaving  a  surplus  for  export.  The  beUowi  are  marked  by  two 
patents  for  rc-versiblo  noede  and  eafety-valve.  Trusses  ami  kui-ml-  il  appli- 
ances are  maile  l>y  over  a  dozen  persons,  to  the  value  of  as  mouy  thousand 
d<mars,  an  equal  quantity  heing  imported. 

The  abun  lance  of  taUow  led  early  to  the  manufacture  of  soap,  Carpenter 
fifonng  in  as  preparing  it  for  market,  at  Los  Angeles.  Co.  Hint.,  09; 
Atmrado,  Hud.,  MS.,  iu  Ts-A\  Hijar,  14.  Yet  J.  J.  Bcrgtn  daima  to  ha^e  in 
1850  opened  the  rirst  factory  f<»r  the  trade,  in  S.  F.  riilf*'r's  S  ic.  Dinrf.,  96. 
Tbe  oldest  exLiUng  factory  ii  J.  JtL  Ueilmaim's,  eHtablushc  d  at  Sjlc.  in  lb50,  re- 
■MMring  to  a  P.  in  1855.  AUa  Cni.,  June  28,  185i»;  Apr.  10,  1855;  Sac.  Unhn, 
Feb.  8,  ISs.";  Xov.  28.  185G.  In  lS.'),j  somo  Frenchmen  l»cga:i  to  n».i!;o  tml.  t 
•o^»a»  but  failed.  The  largest^  in  West  Berkeley,  has  a  capacity  for  7, OCX) 
toaa  »  year.  Of  the  $1,030,000  invested  in  the  bnauieta  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
tiie  nei^hborhool  of  8.  F.  eontrola  thzM  {onrtha,  mtplo^ing  over  4  ) )  Iiands. 
TIm  Cen>€UM  oi  IS80  credits  Cal.  with  a  production  of  over  11,0DJ,00U  lbs. 
worth  $524,000;  a  little  fiah,  olivo,  cocoa>nut,  and  palm  oil  supplant  the  tallow 
iiiaterial;  ami  Nevada  supplies  most  of  the  eaustioaoda.  Before  tho  intfo* 
dnciion  of  kerosene,  whale-oil  was  refined  by  four  factories;  now  there  is  only 
partial  ocwopation  for  (me  small  house.  Of  linseed-oil,  the  coast  uses  1 ,500,000 
i^llond,  partly  pres3e<l  from  home-produced  seed,  partly  from  E:i3t  Indian. 
The  lirst  factory  opened  in  18GG.  Painters  are  the  largo  consuiners.  The 
Cemmu  of  1880  cretUts  Cal.  with  50,000  gallons  of  castor-oil,  an  1  30.3,000  Iba. 
f^ycerioe.  Dried  cocoa-nut  meat  n  brouglit  from  Uawaii  to  bo  pressed  for 
oil,  8.  F.  producing  nearly  all  of  the  00, 0(K)  gallons  used  on  tho  coa^t.  There 
ia  one  special  mill,  at  Alameda,  supplied  by  three  schooners.  The  material 
from  which  tlie  oil  lias  l>een  pressed  is  fed  to  cattle,  and  so  is  liiiiieed.  S.  J. 
CApistrano  mission  had  an  oil-press  in  early  days.  ( 'al.  l)t  )>t.  St.  P<'p.,  xviiL 
53.  Concerning  modem  mills,  see  Vt  ntura  Co.  Pirt.,  [);  .S(  t  Barlt.  W.  J'reM, 
Dec  7.  187S;  S.  J.  Merc,  Dec.  4.  1879;  S.  F.  CiUt,  Aug.  20,  I8ii8;  AU  i  C<tL, 
Jan.  3,  184i7;  SuUer  Co.  Jii<l ,  48;  /am  An0.  Jd.,  70.  S.  F.  manufacturea 
eandles  for  the  entire  coast,  to  the  extent  in  1881  of  135.000  boxes,  worth 
$325,000;  98,000  boxes.  $235,000.  !>•  ing  iinp.trted.  and  20,000  shipped;  150 
h^nds  employed.  The  Cen»tu  of  1880  gave  the  home  manufacture  at  $375,- 
UJU,  but  it  has  been  fast  decreasing  since  1875-8,  when  the  imports  alone 
a  noonted  to  .5,000  tons  for  the  mines,  which  continue  the  chief  con.iumcrs. 
CtUrrr'A  Sar.  Jjirectary,  96,  claims  a  factory  for  Sac.  in  1851.  By  1S.")5  several 
existed,  S.  F.  Iltrall,  Feb.  10,  1855,  .1  &a  Co/.,  Apr.  IG,  1855,  o'JTering  mouMs 
for  sale.  Sac.  Union,  Feb.  8,  1855;  S.  F.  BulL,  March  'J,  .Juno  11,  185(3.  S.  F. 
alAo  makes  150  of  the  200  tons  of  axle-greaso  used  on  tho  coast,  t!nj  niiit  i^* 
riiported,  together  with  the  resin  and  some  oil;  25  tons  are  shipped;  10  hauils 
tind  employment;  total  Value  $40,000;  first  factory  dates  18S2.  AUx  CaL, 
Maroh  3«),  18.'»5;  one  more  exists. 

The  fast-cxLemliug  settlement,  and  the  general  use  of  wooden  buildings, 
call  for  ^,000, UO  )  worth  of  paint  and  varnish  on  the  coast,  of  which  5.000 
tons  of  white-lead  cost  aliont  $800,000.  This  and  the  varnish  are  cliietly 
nMile  at  8.  P.,  but  the  preparation  of  other  pigaieuts,  though  exi.jU.ig,  has 
not  proved  profitable.  The  Cenjnu  of  1880  credits  Cal.  with  4,000,0JO  lbs. 
white-lead,  worth  ^200,000;  other  salts  of  lead,  §05,000.  The  o:Uy  special 
factory  employs  150  men.  One  establishment  failed  a  few  years  a^o.  Averills 
paint,  against  heat  and  moisture,  employs  one  factory,  which  ut  tiuies  produces 
5<>0  ton  9  a  month,  by  secret  process;  it  also  makes  150  tom  uf  uutty,  and  250 
tr)as  of  pigment.  Of  rubber  iKunt,  against  moisture,  80,0  K)  gallon^}  aro  used 
from  another  factory.  A  similar  quantity  of  varni^  is  required,  e!i;  lly  for 
faraiturp;  2i),000  gallons  of  tine  quality  comes  from  Englaml;  tho  rest  is  made 
by  hcveral  factories,  one  dating  1857.  S.  F.  V'mtor,  Sept.  25,  1875;  AlUi  Cal.f 
March  10.  1872;  8.  F.  Bulltiiiu  March  3^  1871;  March  72,  1873;  Apr.  12; 
1879:  S-:,nf.  PrejM.,  Jan.  11,  1873. 

Oi  ihiiOU.OtM)  wortli  of  perfumery  used  on  tlie  co>tst,  one  fifth  is  made  at 
81  F.  ^15  hands,  chiefly  children.  Tiie  extra<  ts  for  it  aro  imp<vte  1.  S.  F. 
naiM,  Miiy  7,  1858;  ScknL  Pru$,,Aag.  22,  im-,  Jan.  G,  1872;  S.  F.  Call, 
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Nov.  11.  1S71;  Jan.  22,  1873.  Col.  Farmer,  June  11,  1868,  refers  to  sponge- 
beds  ia  <  'al.,  ami  to  the  nrepaimtiou  of  special .spongea.  Tliu  iiuLna&MtDre  ol 
lirush"H  is  iiirrcaHing,  of  1  it<-  vvcu  in  tiner  gnideo,  despite  the  c-hcap'T  eastern 
competition  iuul  tlie  necej<sity  t<i  import  nio«t  of  tJie  material,  lor  liristle* 
here  arc  nhort.  Of  fS/iOrOOO  worth  in  use  on  the  coMt  one  eizth  is  ma<lc,  the 
first  faetoriesriiiiigial806atii.F.  And  8m.  Soap-root  fibre  provides  vAlualila 
material. 

Favored  by  the  demand  for  peculiar  machinery,  for  mining  an«l  fMA 
operations,  not  well  niultTstooil  iti  tlie  ea-st^-rn  8tat<'s«.  ami  hy  the  distance 
from  these  sources,  a«  well  aa  by  lrei>,'ht,  duty,  and  otht  r  charges,  the  inm 
industry  received  a  strong  impulse  in  face  of  such  obstacles  as  the  iuijxtrtation 
f>F  Trioiit  of  the  material,  I'V.  n  coal,  and  high  wages.  The  local  c«vil  is  not 
suitetl  lor  ca^tingH,  aii<l  that  in  use  costs  three  times  more  than  in  Penn. 
Wages  arc  one  third  higher;  yet  men  oan  work  better  in  the  S.  P.  climate. 
lro:i  ore  ia  abundant,  ana  owners  of  furnaces  promised  in  IS'^I  to  lay  down  iron 
nt  S.  F.  for  about  S*24  per  ton,  or  somewhat  h'ss  than  imporu-d  material  would 
Oost  Of  this  I4,00U  tons  caino  annually  tlurin;^;  the  latter  half  of  the  seventieii, 
after  whiol)  the  import  decliiu-d.  Tlic  clii<  f  dctnand  so  far,  however,  i*  f<ir 
machinery  rather  than  nlain  ca^itmg,  and  Uiis  on  an  average  comes  t4>  ^  per 
100  lbs.    The  total  prmUiction  rose  to  18,00(1^000  in  1871,  and  to  nearly 

0.  X),(>00  ten  yi  nr-^  later,  uniler  the  energy  and  enter[>risc  which  are  gradually 
Kupjilauting  eastern  goods  au<l  gaining  new  fiehU  beyond  the  state,  aa  m 
Hawaiian  HUgar  maoninery  and  mining  ontfits  for  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
Nevada  It  nnist  grow  Ktiil  further  witTi  the  unfolding  of  iron  depoaitai  and 
the  incrca<>e  of  railways  and  facUiries,  farming,  and  quartz-minings 

The  eager  demand  for  mining  implemento  after  1848  brooght  forward 
Idaokstniths  and  machinists,  and  in  1H49  the  Donahue  brothers  established 
the  tirdt  iron-works,  now  known  aa  the  Union.  Domthtet  Sutt.,  MS.;  Wood' 
wartft  Stftt,  MS.,  14;  Board's  Slat,  MS.,  4;  .Vnu'ii:;  FrtM,  Jnly  3,  1875; 
S.  F.  HrmH,  Nov.  23-4.  IS.".?.  K.  Anthony  of  Sta  Cniz,  To.  //«<.,  29.  claims 
to  have  maiic  the  first  mining  pick  and  cast-iron  plough  in  C'al.  In  l*ac  Aeim, 
Dec  20,  1840,  J.  P.  Hudson  ailverttses  his  ship-yard,  and  offers  to  work  iron. 
In  1S50  rose  the  Vulcan  and  Tacitic  foundries,  and  the  Sutter  iron-works. 
Hac.  Trttme.,  8ept.  30,  1830;  S.  F.  Ucrald,  Sept  17,  1850;  S.  F.  /W,  Aug. 
21,  1872;  U.  8.  Ctnw  Hept,  1851-2,  157.  In  1851  the  Enreka  offered  ito 
specialties  in  railings,  lulconies,  etc.  At  Sacmmento,  W(Hulc(»ck  *  Burnett 
began  to  make  niinuig  implomeuts  in  18o0,  Hoc.  TniuM-.,  May  20,  1850;  and 
Stow  k  Carpenter  opened  iron-worln  in  the  fsIL  Neither  lasted.  In  1851 
the  Euri'ka  f<»nndry  was  est^ddished,  and  in  1852  the  Sac.  ir'>n  works.  Dirrrt, 
Utic.,  1850,  p.  XX.;  t'uLvert  Dir.  6'<ic,  96;  S.  F.  Uenild,  Dec.  25,  1851. 
Marysville  had  a  fonndry  in  1858,  FnAa  C&.  HkL,  70.  when  the  Paa  M.  8.  & 
Co.  operated  one  at  Benicia.  AU<i  C<il.,  Nov.  30,  1852.  This  place  had  sjtecial 
irou-worka  soon  after.  Id.^  March  29,  1855;  Frkxt  Cur.^  Apr.  7,  1854;  6ac, 
Union,  July  24,  1866;  AlUi  CaL,  Juno  20,  1868;  Jan.  4^  Jnne  18,  1858;  Jan. 

1,  1854,  with  allu.^inns  to  f>ther  early  works,  which  spread  rapidly  to  leading 
towns.    See  county  histories,  as  Amador^  219,  etc.    The  interest  tluctuated 
with  those  of  the  mines,  and  many  foundries  opened,  onlv  to  eoUapee  after  a 
brief  existence,  as  in  1S()1  2,  owing  to  lack  of  ini  aiis  to  tiue  over  dull  seasons. 
In  1800  S.  F.  had  14  foundries  and  machine-shops,  with  220  men,  prtMluciug 
91,200,000  worth  of  maehinery.   In  1881  abont  1,200  men  were  employed, 
producing  ?4,0O0.OO('»  from  the  larger  works,  three  fnnrth?i  for  mines,  the  rest 
lor  marine  and  agricultural  purposes,  etc.        1889  the  output  had  increased 
to  about  87.000.000;  and  the  nnmber  of  hands  m  proportion.   For  mining  ma> 
chiuery,  the  S.  F.  fotindrios  stand  unsurpassed,  stistained  by  long  experience  and 
special  appliances  and  uiveatious.    The  variety  of  minee  and  their  increasing 
depth  tax  constantly  inventire  and  mechanicaTskill  to  meet  Uie  difficulties. 
For  puirins,  engines  of  "(X)  horse  i)ower  have  Ijcen  ni  id-  :  the  fainous  T»ickie 
pump,  for  the  ChoUar-Norcross  mine,  which  lifts  1,UU0  gallons  of  water  yar 
minute  800  feet,  in  one  stream,  with  aid  of  highar  water  pressure;  and  the 
Union  mine  pump,  costing  $5<K),()0(>.  S.  F.  ^m//.,  Nov.  25,  18(37.    Of  small 
household  pumps,  only  ^:AX),U0O  worth  are  made,  at  about  ^11  each;  ^uad- 
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mple  the  nntnber  is  importod.  Cables — specinl  factories  noted  in -S'.  Tim^t, 
May  22,  IHOl — are  still  iLrawn  largely  from  EuglauJ.  (Jul.  possesjius  nuuier- 
ouH  iiuproTcments  in  drills,  crushers,  and  means  for  saving  fuel,  lessening 
frictir.n.  vtr.  Patent  drills  are  worked  with  compressed  air  tor  purifyini;  the 
atiuo&piierc  beluw.  Combination  amalgamating  pan4  cont  about  %>50U.  Smelt- 
ing and  assaying  are  treated  under  mining,  but  special  metallurgical  works 
have  been  erected  in  the  leading  bay  towns.  S.  F.  Bull.,  July  2,  Aug.  15, 
18o4J;  S.  F.  Henilfl,  Nov.  30-Dt  c.  5,  1857.  Boilers  are  made  at  several  of  the 
fmindne-',  Ucxides  the  special  e^itablishments.  About  700  ars  made  annually, 
vihii-.l  ;it  .$700, (XX).  Horizontil  tubes  made  at  these  places  are  preferrecL 
One  tirui  alone  has  fully  three  dozen  in  hand  at  a  time.  J.  Donanue  made 
tbem  in  18o3.  Altti  CcU.,  June  18,  I85S.  Peter  Donahne,  the  pionesr  foun* 
dryin.in  of  Califf)ruia,  was  born  at  Clbisgow  on  Jan.  11,  18l.'2,  of  Irish  parent- 
age. Brought  to  America  at  the  ago  of  1 1,  ho  was  placed  as  apprentice  at 
the  machme>alK^  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  after  aomo  experience  at  other 
founilrit-^,  he  Wt-nt  to  Peru  in  1S47,  a.s  a.'^sistant  engineer  ()f  a  fninlx>at,  pass- 
ing thence  to  6.  F.  in  charge  of  Ortijon.-*  machinery.  Uis  brother  James,  a 
boder-maker,  enooontered  him  here,  and  jointly  they  opened  a  smithy  on 
Montgomery  st,  in  1849,  moving  in  the  following  spring  tn  the  Ilajijiy  Valley 
rcgiua,  to  form  the  beginning  for  the  present  Union  iron-works.  Taking  into 
partnership  their  brother  Bfichael,  a  moulder,  tiina  forming  a  union  of  three 
Ivatling  arts  in  their  craft,  tht  y  made  the  first  castings  in  the  state,  ron- 
structeti  the  first  steam-engine,  later  in  use  on  the  Tibunmt  the  monitor 
C'ojiMMeAr,  and  other  importent  works.  MichMl  retomed  eM%  and  became 
thrice  mayor  of  T^avonport,  Iowa.  Peter  entered  with  zest  into  a  iiuiiilier  of 
enter|>ndes,  assisting  to  establish  the  S.  F.  gas-works  in  1852-4,  the  Uinmbus 
■treet-railway,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  S.  P.,  sod  thtt  8.  F.  and  San  Jos6  rail- 
■way,  the  profits  ami  s^ilc  money  from  which  enabled  him  to  build  the  S.  F. 
aad  North  Pacific  railw^ay.  liis  zeal  for  industrial  undertakings  hastened 
Iris  dea^  wkidi  oeenrred  Nov.  26, 1866,  and  held  him  back  from  politioa]  and 
other  honors,  although  he  acceptt-d  the  position  of  lietit-col  on  (  Jen.  Cobb's  sUifF, 
and  for  a  time  the  presidency  of  the  society  of  Pioneers.  There  is  room  for 
nany  imitaton  of  Col  Donohne's  snecMsfol  career,  as  may  be  instMioed  by 
one  of  the  youiiirent  firms  in  this  br;-n^,  Rifenlmrg  ft  Hughes,  of  the  S. 
Diego  Standard  iron- works,  started  in  1885.  VV.  G.  Bifenburg  was  bom  in 
CoraUnd  oo.,  K.  T.,  Jan.  8, 1836,  and  became  noted  for  hia  fortunate  experi> 
nents  in  fruit  culture. 

Mach  of  the  material  for  the  foundries  comes  from  a  local  rolling-miU. 
A  portion  of  the  old  iron  was  formerly  exported  at  a  pra^t;  to  the  larger 
neglected  part  r.iih  \v('rc  in  due  time  added  which  iiiigbt  with  littU'  labor  bo 
reoouvertc^l  into  useful  material.  This  gave  rise  iu  i860  to  a  rolling-mill, 
the  Pacific,  to  which  was  granted  a  tract  of  land  at  Potrero  Pt,  8.  F.  It 
o|>^-nc.l  in  July  ISGS,  and  has  gradliallv  increased  its  capacity,  with  the  aid  of 
gaa-fumaces,  so  that  it  now  employs  about  800  men,  often  night  and  day,  half 
»  docen  engines,  as  many  bammers,  and  other  maebtnery.  ft  eontains  depts 
for  puddling,  for  bars  and  beams,  for  iron  and  ste*  1  rails,  the  latter  since 
1881  for  eu^ne  forgings,  for  car  and  ship  iron,  for  bolts,  nails,  and  washers, 
for  coil  diaina,  for  repairs,  etc.  Another  rolling-mill  has  been  opened  at  the 
faflway  shops  in  Sacramento.  The  f'rtisu.-i  of  1880  cretlits  the  one  rolling-mill 
then  existing  with  $1,000,000  capiul,  3'^  men,  3  puddling  famaces,  6  ham> 
ners,  4  trains  of  rolls,  with  a  ca]>acity  for  100  tons  a  day,  and  a  total  product 
of  \iAm  tons,  worth  8780.000.  tin?  material  being  i-lac  d  at  $535,000,  and 
the  wages  at  «177,700.  H.  F.  BtUL,  May  26,  1866;  6.  F.  Timet,  Feb.  27,  1868; 
Jan.  17.  1881. 

The  first  railway  locomotive  was  made  iu  1866  at  the  Union  works,  for 
the  Jo^e  roa^l,  and  so  well  that  a  dosen  have  aince  been  ordered  there. 
8.  F.  BmU.,  July  18,  Aug.  7,  1866.  But  an  earlier  locomotive  engine  was 
turned  out  by  the  Vulcan  works  in  18C2,  for  Oregon.  Sac.  Union,  May  22, 
1861';  Alfn  CaL,  May  18,  1862;  Oct.  13,  1871.  A  toy  engine  made  by  Chine^o 
was  exhibited  in  1866b  M.,  March  1866.  In  1881  the  railway  shops  at 
awnuMBto  prodaoed  7  looomotivas,  100  mn,  vmxif  10^000  wbeala,  and  % 
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mass  of  caatiiigi;  1,200  men  are  employed.  Tlie  rolling  mill  vraa  a«l«le  1  in 
1881;  iMjikr.  copper,  ami  tin  shops  exi$(t.  \\''ti--<oii'n  SdU.,  MS.,  1-3.  Robcrt- 
aon's  Track  Laying  Mach.  Co.  was  formed  iti  18G9.  i'.  /'.  L'aU,  Ayr.  21,  1807. 
Architectural  iron>work  fomu  a  large  branch,  ana  honaa  casting  oruauiental 
pieces,  another  producing  wrought  girdcrx,  iKjams,  railing'*,  vault  iiiHt^Mi  il. 
and  shutters.  Ihe  last  is  noticed  in  AUa  Cat.,  Apr.  '2*J,  1S,)3.  The  busuiuiKi 
amonnta  to  half  a  million  a  year.  The  second  branch  of  importance  for  iron> 
workers  lies  in  tlic  iiuTcase  of  agriculture,  for  which  over  ?4,0(M),(K).)  worth  of 
imple-nonts  arc  annually  bouglit.  According  to  U.  S.  Cetvttu,  18S0,  barely 
f(i(JU,iNM)  worth  was  made  here  l>y  LM  «-.staldishuient4,  with  290  nan  la,  indud* 
ing  0,000  plou;.;lis.  ('uin.  <iiiii  /ikI.,  (i74  .'>,  doubles  tlicsc  figure-'.  The  eastern 
factories  havu  tlie  ailvantage,  in  patents,  spcciiUtiea,  duplication  of  sections, 
and  good  ready  material,  but  CaL  is  gaining  more  and  more  of  the  work. 
The  Kenioia  A  jric.  Works  arc  ainon;^  tlic  l;irLr<'st  in  the  U.  S.  Jackson,  of 
the  firm  of  Jackaou  &  Truman,  leads  a^  an  invuutor  ni  tliis  line,  of  improved 
thraahing-machineSv  with  self-feeder  and  distributor,  portable  derrick,  vtith 
horse  and  steam  fork,  etc.,  by  which  tlie  cost  of  thrashing  has  l>oen  r<  'hii  t d 
one  half  since  1870.  Windiuills  are  widely  used,  owiiiu  to  tlic  [ircvaduig  sea 
wind  and  the  absence  of  rain,  and  moat  large  tovs  ns  have  factories,  usually 
of  self-regulating  mills.  Ka.storn  arc  not  so  well  adapted  to  tlii.s  climate. 
The  lirst  is  ascribetl  to  W.  1.  Tustin  of  H  nicia,  184 'J.  Stockton,  the  wind- 
mill  city,  now  excels.  S.  Joaq.  Co.  Hut.,  71. 

Of  stove;?,  the  imports  amount  to  .*l,(XX).iHh).  Tlie  local  manufacture 
reaches  only  one  fourth  as  much,  under  the  ad\  autagcs  iK»ssc.s.'jeil  by  oastera 
factories  in  controlling  patenta.  Tlic  Alvarado  stove-works  employed  30 
hands  in  ISS'J,  anil  was  progressing.  Sfieut.  PrrM,  .I;in.  13,  1872,  etc.  'I  here 
is  only  one  chain  factory,  Gonlon's,  cuiploying  from  5  to  15  men.  Tiie  demand 
from  mines  and  oable-eara  increased  the  manufacture  of  wire.  A.  S.  Halli« 
die  li;us  the  most  important  win -ilrawing  ami  rope  Morks,  started  by  fj. 
Dennis  in  l8r>4.  lie  controls  several  patents  for  cable  roads,  and  makes  ixM 
elasses  of  wire  articles;  among  other  shops,  acme  devoted  to  biirbcd  wire. 
AUn  (\fl..  .\ug.  1,  18r)8,  March  2(>,  Sept.  2«»,  18.19.  refers  to  S.  k  J.  Tristam's 
wire-works.  6'.  Call,  Aug.  18,  1808;  Apr.  9,  1872.  Starr  h  Mi  irhdnd.,  MS., 
relatea  to  a  nail  factoiry.  Of  the  annual  sale  of  ^00,000  worth  of  wagon 
springs,  Cal.  inikcs  oidy  one  seventh,  in  one  factory,  the  Belts,  starte'd  in 
1808.  Elevators  are  little  used  outside  of  iS.  F.,  where  are  held  the  itcst  hy- 
draulic and  other  patents,  covering  the  beat  motive  power.  The  elastic  wire 
ro])e  is  the  f;ivi.rite.  A  few  coore  are  made  annually*  and  the  demand  is 
steadily  increasing. 

Of  tools  only  a  email  atock  of  local  manufacture  is  kept,  prodnotion  de- 
])en<liiig  l;irf;ely  on  ordi-rs,  which  are  rilled  by  different  fact<»ric8,  some  for 
leather  workers,  others  for  suutha,  mmers,  etc.  Needle  factory  noticed  in 
8.  F.  Cfali  Jan.  29,  1873.  The  P*c.  Saw  Manuf.  t'o.,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind.  w;is  started  in  1806,  with  cmiporation  of  N.  W.  Spauldins;.  whose  ad- 
justable tooth  for  circular  saws  has  had  a  great  influence  on  luuilier  manufac- 
ture. The  annnal  out-turn  amonnta  to  $100,000,  a  portion  representing  3,600 
dozen  cross-cut  saws.  S.  F.  Bull.,  Sept.  18,  1875;  Mrr/ianirK'  Fair  Prt.«,  Aug. 
13,  1808.  Files  were  manufactured  here  by  three  factories  some  15  ycara 
ago,  but  the  overland  railway  opened  the  gate  for  eaatem  g<><»ls.  and  now 
litth'  else  ill  dune  than  recutting  obi  tiles.  Cutlery  in  gcnond  sutlers  umier 
similar  disa4.1vauta^es  and  little  more  than  special  orders  arc  lillcil.  Hugh 
McConnell  made  brge  knivea  in  1852.  A  aword  was  aent  hence  in  1859  to 
Victor  Kiriannel.  S.  F.  Bull.,  June  17,  18.'i0.  The  annnrd  pr(»dnction  is 
estimited  at  $80,000.  Nautical  and  mathematical  instruments  have  been 
made  here  aince  1849,  and  aurveyora'  outfits,  scales,  etc.,  have  increased  the 
ont-tum  to  fully  §40,(K)(),  I)csi<les  repairing.  Spectacle  lenses  are  made.  J. 
Tonnent  figures  as  instrument-maker.  AltttCai,  J  uuclo,  1853;  Dec.  21,  1856; 
Feb.  23,  1858;  Sept.  11,  1864;  8.  F.  CaU,  Jan.  1,  1866;  Jan.  12,  18<i<i;  Dec 
2,  1870,  with  allusion  to  telescopes,  trusses,  etc.  Fire  arms  are  limited  to  a 
few  special  orders,  yet  some  cannon  have  been  cast,  AlUi  t'liLt  July  2,  1859. 
and  many  gnna  put  together.  Tdiama  Co.  ffkL,  07,  pridea  itaelf  upon  a  noted 
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loeal  fftctory.   Seronl  iavvntimia  in  this  line  upe  raoorded.  AUa  €UL«  Get  6^ 

1«^5*>;  Stf^l-ton  rmlcp..  Nov.  1866;  S.  F.  Call,  Jan.  1,  1865;  Nov.  29,  1866; 
Oct.  2.  1870:  5.  F.  BulL,  Nov.  6, 1879;  Potl,  July  31.  187ti;  Mere.  Goz.,  Dec. 
8. 1865:  8.  F.  Tima,  Jmu  26.  1S67.  And  m  with  lockt^  Atta  CSolL,  Sept.  11, 
IS6::  hut  the  only  faotovy,  Aduu*,  of  187fi»  fftUed.  Spocul  Mfei  vera  mad* 
ia  1868  by  but  oou  muu 

In  <»th«r  metal  bimoehea,  a  dosen  copperamitha  torn  oat  vtielee  with  <y^rer 
8250.0'X).  whercdf  sufficiently  U  exported  to  balance  the  small  import.  J. 
Mackeii  opcaetl  the  first  shop  about  1852:  A  number  of  brass  foundries  pro- 
daee  a  large  variety  of  metels,  to  the  Talne  of  $300,000  at  S.  P.  alone,  by 
300  h^u  1:^.  W.  T.  (Jarratt  startt-il  the  first  works  in  lSr»0.  Ilis  sinking  and 
steam  pumpa  are  well  known.  The  largest  bells  on  the  coast  came  from  his 
shop.    The  first  bell  of  1851,  described  in  8.  F.  Herald,  Dec.  11.  1855;  AIki 

Cil.,  Jan.  3,  lSo.3;  Jan.  20,  IS.m;  Sei^t.  7.  IS.'S;  Jonr.  Com.,  May  2,  16,  1877. 
Lead-works  were  first  opened  by  T.  H.  Selby  m  1865,  stimulated  by  the  abnn* 
daoea  of  lead  and  antimony.  3.  F.  Bull.,  Apr.  10,  1867;  Sept  1,  1868.  In 
1861  the  production  of  .shLets,  bars,  pipes,  wire  bullets,  etc.,  extM  eilcd  5,000 
tons,  worUi  8800.000;  loO  hands  were  employed.  In  the  plumbing  busiuoss, 
aboat  $750,000  is  invested,  with  prodnota  naff  as  much  larger  and  equivalent 
to  the  imports  of  ch  unl-jliers,  hardware,  etc.  The  plumbing  work  of  the 
Palace  hotel  cost  8350,000.  Ilie  sale  of  tinware  ef^uala  that  of  plumbers'  pro- 
dneta,  two  thirds  beinic  local  ware.  The  tin  comes  hem  Australia,  which 
sent  7^  touj  in  1881,  a  doubling  of  former  imports  due  toincNascd  canning 
operations.  For  the  latter  branch  alone  150  men  were  em^yed,  one  halt 
Chinese.  Fnlly  half  the  tinware  ia  made  in  8.  F.  since  1860.  prior  to  whidk 
Sicrimento  employe  1  nearly  100  hands,  sustained  by  the  miues.  O.  II.  Tay 
4  Ca,  established  in  1848,  own  the  largest  factory.  Of  galvanized  iron  onl^ 
small  articlet  are  made  here,  by  two  doaen  hands.  Comicea  and  other  archi- 
tectoral  ornaments  consume  some  700  tons  of  coated  sheet  iron  annually,  and 
•mplny  at  times  over  150  hands.  Japanning  work  does  not  exceed 
tiie  imports  being  equal.  Metallic  signs  represent  $10,000.  The  Chi.  electri- 
cal works  were  the  sole  manufacturers  on  the  coast,  in  1 881,  of  telegraphic 
aad  electrical  instruments,  to  the  value  of  nearly  $75,000.  Nickel  plating  is 
dona.  Electrical  works  are  now  increasing  in  number.  Gilding  and  silver- 
ing are  done  to  the  value  of  $100,000,  largely  for  battery  plates,  employing 
tlwee  dozen  hands.  The  nickel  plating  is  worth  $15,000.  J.  Martell  pro- 
daoed  hand-plated  articles  in  185f.  S.  F.  Timai,  Sept.  3,  18G8.  Plated  ware 
proper  u  imported  to  the  value  of  about  $750,000.  The  gold-bcating  factory 
of  1853  has  alone  survived  the  shops  since  opened,  and  it  produces  only  a 
email  part  of  the  $150,000  worth  of  leaf  sold. 

The  manufacture  of  jewelry  was  fostered  toward  the  close  of  thejortiei^ 
by  miners  who  desired  specimens  polished^  set,  or  made  into  chains  and  rings. 
Abalone  shell)  and  quartz  soon  became  a  specialty  sought  by  all  visitors. 
Barrett  A  Sherwood  sent  quartz-work  to  the  worlil'.H  f.iir  at  N.  York  in  1853. 
Of  the  total  jewelry  sales,  $3,000,000,  only  one  fourth  represents  local  manu- 
Cactare,  whi<  lt  i^  of  a<lmirable  de»ign  and  workmanship.  Owing  to  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  plated  goods,  the  sale  of  Kilver-ware  is  limited  to  $20(),(X)0, 
faUy  one  half  imported.  Nevertheless,  a  few  establishnu'iits  work  up  50,000 
or  60,000  ounces  a  year  of  silver.  Half  a  score  of  shops  ilo  lapidary  work, 
v.ilut'  l  at  $1.50,000.  exclusive  of  material.  A  watch-case  factory  was  adver- 
tised la  1860;  now  several  makers  exist.  Sac.  Union,  June  2,  1860;  H.  F. 
Bull.,  Jan.  24,  18tM);  Alt  i  Oil.,  .March  25,  1853;  March  17,  KS')").  A  watch 
factory  was  started  in  1874,  but  it  soon  failed  S.  i**.  AmC.  Dec.  24,  1873;  Dec. 
12.  isr«;  .Tan.  16.  .'W.  lS7o:  Feb.  12,  1S76.  There  was  bnt  Oll«  olock  factory 
in  iSx),  which  held  a  patent  for  pneumatic  regulators. 

The  general  preference  for  wood,  and  its  cheapness,  have  limited  the  use 
of  other  material  for  building  purposes  and  for  household  ware.  Settlements 
have  not  yet  developed  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  costly 
factories  for  other  than  common  goods. 

The  buildings  of  Spanish  ( 'alifornians  wero  almost  exclusively  of  adobe,  or 
ssn-dried  bnclc    Brick  proper  was  drst  burned  by  U.  Zius  at  Suttervdle,  in 
Hlfl.  CAl.,  VOL.  m  7 
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1847,  when  40,000  were  produced,  followed  by  100,000  in  1848.  See  my 
chapter  on  cities,  in  vol.  vi. ;  Sac.  Co.  hiH.,  146.  Yet  Tyler,  Mormon  Bat- 
UtUon,  286-7,  claims  the  first  buniinc  tor  S.  Diego,  in  1847.  After  1848 
brick -yards  multiplied  \inder  the  cast  of  transfiortiiig  timber,  and  the  frequent 
conflagrations.  S.  F.  Herall,  June  8,  July  10,  Oct  18,  1850;  July  18,  1851; 
AUn  Cai,  July  10,  1851;  June  27,  1852;  March  G,  Aug.  22,  18")6;  county 
histories  of  Sac,  146,  219;  Yuha,  69;  L.  Ann.,  69;  S.  Jwq.,  26,  71-2;  S. 
Mateo,  29;  Alam.,25\  Fremo,  122;  Tinkham*«  Stockton,  189;  CaLCeng'ix,  1852: 
Of  the  many  that  have  risen,  the  U.  S.  Cmms  of  1880  reports  only  50  as 
rt  mainiug,  employing  840  men,  receiving  $210,000  in  wages,  producing  63,400,- 
000  common  brick,  1,140,000  pre^st  J  and  fire  brick,  $60,000  worth  of  tiles, 
$1,(XK)  of  pipe,  total  value  $510,000.  The  convicts  of  S.  Quentin  made 
6,500,000  brick  in  1878.  Fire-brick  are  still  imported,  as  ballast,  over  700.000 
m  ISiSl.  Tlu-  demand  in  general  has  increaised  largely  since  1870,  with 
growing  stabUity,  though  fluctuating  with  the  direction  of  settlement  and 
the  money  market.  In  1881  over  120,000,000  were  reported.  The  Hoffman 
process  is  gaining  in  favor,  by  Using  clicaper  coal  and  prodncing  bciek  within 
two  (lays  by  bakmg  in  furnaces.  S.  F.  Pa^t,  Aug.  5,  1878. 

Wlulo  not  abundant,  lime  is  found  in  many  places,  notably  along  the  Sierra 
slope  from  Auburn  to  Mariposa,  and  in  Sta  uiu,  the  latter  suppling  more 
than  half  the  total  requirement.  A  kiln  was  opened  here  in  1S51,  or  shortly 
after.  Sta  Cruz  Ifht.,  28.  Other  kilns  are  noted  ia  AUa  CaL,  May  20,  Oct. 
18,  18.V2;  Oct.  20,  1855;  Jan.  23,  1857;  5.  F.  RuUeUn,  Apr.  2S,  1859.  El 
Dorado  had  8  kilns  in  1855.  Co.  Hist  ,  2.')3.  Of  hyrlrauli<-  cement  1(>(),()00 
barrels  are  used,  one  third  of  which  ia  prepared  by  a  factory  with  a  dnzf  a 
men,  at  Benicia.  HinL  Sotano^  181.  For  pipe  this  cement  is  mixed  with  New 
York  brands,  clean  l)each  sand  and  gravel  i>eing  added.  About  125,000  feet 
are  annually  called  for,  value  ^40,000;  made  by  half  a  dozen  men.  Several 
companiM  have  failed  in  the  production  of  artificial  stone,  owing  to  inferior 
quality  or  excessive  cost.  Marble- works,  opene<l  at  Oakland  in  1871,  prom- 
ised well  for  a  time.  Obstacles  have  gradually  l>een  overcome,  and  both  the 
Ransom,  since  1868,  and  Shillingcr  processes  are  now  meeting  with  favor, 
the  latter  chiefly  for  pavements,  the  other,  an  Englit^h  invention,  for  walls, 
foundations,  pipes,  statuary,  etc.  Tlie  annual  protluction  re^^c:hes  $400,000, 
giving  employment  to  more  than  100  hands.  SeienL  Prus,  Sept.  24,  1870;  S.  F. 
Call,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  4,  1868;  Jan.  9,  1874;  S.  F.  Post,  July  13,  Sept.  5,  1872; 
Apr.  21,  1874,  with  allusions  to  statuary  for  the  capitol;  Alia  CaL,  Oct.  1, 
1864,  records  the  first  mosaic  flooring;  S.  F.  Timea^  Blay  1868;  F.  Bui' 
lethi.  May  19,  1873;  Yoln  Democ.,  Feb.  27,  1879;  L.  Awj.  HL<,  70  1;  L.  Aug. 
t'xj).,  Apr.  28,  1877.  lieai  stone  pavements  were  not  laid  till  1856.  There 
is  one  mill  for  the  manufacture  oi  plaster  of  Paris,  opened  in  1874  at  S.  F., 
yet  plaster  haa  been  made  since  1861.  Merc.  Gaz.,  Aug.  30,  1861;  S.  F.  Bul- 
itliiiy  Jan.  26,  1865.  Since  1875  imports  have  fallen  from  20,000  barrels  to 
less  than  5,000  in  the  early  eighties.  The  annual  consumption  is  100,000  bar> 
rels  of  285  Ib^.,  three  fourths  for  buildings.  Plaster  decorations,  for  ceilingH, 
etc.,  employ  two  dozen  hands,  belonging  to  four  establishments.  One  of  tiieux 
makes  $3,000  worth  of  statuary.  8mlpture<l  figures  and  designs,  and  the  cut- 
ting of  marble  and  granite,  employ  more  than  100  firms  and  000  hands,  whose 
protluctious  exceed  $1,250,000.  Ornamental  pieces  are  mostly  of  Italian 
marble.  The  import  of  carved  and  rough  pieOM  Is  valued  at  $150,000,  and 
chiefly  con  trolled  by  an  Italian  house,  which  alno  saws  niof<t  of  the  stone.  The 
leading  tirin  in  monumental  pieces  prtnluces  ^70,000  worth  a  year.  AUa  CaL, 
Dec.  3,  1852:  March  30,  1853;  Jan.  I,  Dec.  22.  1854;  April  8.  18S7:  OoUen 
Era,  Dec.  18,  1853;  S.  Jo<iq.  Hixt.,  71-2,  refer  to  early  marble  cutting  and 
carving.  An  asphaltum  mine  iu  S.  L.  Obispo  supplies  much  of  the  material 
for  covering  roots.  AUa€kil,  Aug.  28^  1856;  Jan.  21,  1837;  8.  F,  OaUt  Aug. 
18,  18GS,  concerning  concrete  roofing,  OttL  CciUm,  185S;  rofMi  to  ft  fitoa 
well  in  L.  Angeles  used  for  roofing. 

California  possanea  the  beat  beds  of  potters*  clay  on  the  coast,  notably  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  vnlley,  and  in  Contra  Costa,  where  it  is  work«'<l  in  con- 
nection with  coal-mmiug.  The  factoriea  naniber  10,  employing  over  200  handa, 
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one  third  Chinese,  and  prodaco  pipe,  tile,  brown  earthen-ware,  jogs,  and  other 
MMIW  goods  to  the  amouDt  of  aUout  $250,000,  yet  4,000  packages  of  crockery 
are  imported.  The  Sew«  ry  Pipe  Association  hM  adopted  a  uniform  .scale  of 
prices  for  S.  F.  One  tirm  makes  door  tiles,  and  another  has  tried  glazed  yel- 
Knr  vote.  The  noanbetnre  of  fine  articlee  is  aogmentinff.  Early  works  are 
noticed  in  S-tc.  Union,  Nov.  15,  1854;  Julv  30,  Ifif)');  Nov.  G,  185();  S.  F. 
Herald,  June  13,  1856;  Alta.  CaL,  Jane  1,  1856.  Terra-cotta  made  at  Oak- 
Imnd.  8.  F.  Pm,  June  88^  Nov.  7,  1874.  PMoeUun  at  L.  Angeles.  L.  A, 
Hrrald,  Sept  1875;  S.  F.  Call,  Oct  4,  ISTf);  r.  Ca<Ua  G<iz.,  June  20,  1868; 
S.  F.  Time$,  Nov.  18»  1867;  June  22,  1868;  Jied  Bluff  P,  Caute,  May  20,  1879; 
Aimm.  mtL,  S;  Omrilfe  Mm.,  July  83,  188a 

High  freight  and  large  breakage  encouraged  the  opening  of  a  bottle  fao- 
ioiy  in  1858,  after  a  triu  in  1855,  bat  it  faued  to  prodaoe  good  glass.  In 
1860  two  okhsr  parties  nado  tiie  attompt,  witli  aimibr  ill  oaooees.  AUa  CaL, 
Julv  II,  Nov.  2,  Dec.  14,  18B6L  In  1862  a  third  and  successful  effort  was 
nLkle  bv  the  Padfic  glaas-«offki»  so  mach  so  as  to  lead  to  the  opening  in  1865 
o£  tho  sL  F.  woriu,  which  boob  absorbed  tiie  other.  S.  #.  Bmtl.,  July  18,  Nov. 
5,  1859;  June  17,  1863;  June  11,  1864;  July  25,  1865,  etc.;  S.  F.  Timen,  July 
24,  I888w  In  1881  rose  a  cooperative  factory.  S.  F.  Ckrwi^  Aag.  5.  1881. 
JfoNl  Democ,  May  4, 187S,  reoords  a  project  in  Hi  Tietnity.  The  ooosoudatod 
firm  is  the  only  one  recorded  in  [7.  S.  Cenms  for  1880,  with  a  capital  of  $75,000, 
2  foraaoes,  7  pota,  125  bands,  wages  946,000,  material  ^,000,  oroduot 
$140,000.  Soboeqiieo^,  it  danns  meteased  capacity  and  yidd,  wini  flint- 
glass  works  for  lamp-chimneys,  vials,  etc.  Bottles  and  fruit-jars  are  the  chief 
goods;  most  other  ware  is  imported  to  the  value  of  82,500,000,  one  foarth  of 
wfaidi  ooBsasti  of  window-glass,  the  rest  boiofr  mostly  table-ware.  The  sand 
isbffOOgbt  from  Monterey,  the  lime  from  Aulnirn,  the  manganese  and  oxide 
frooi  other  places  in  CaL  Ornamental  and  bent  glass  employs  four  firms 
witik  a  seoro  of  nos;  product,  $75,000.  There  is  also  a  spooial  Ump  and  glass 
loflector  factory.  Mirrors  are  prejjared  at  two  places,  diiefly  with  plate 
faom  Enrope;  dO^OOO  sq.  feet  are  covered  yeariv,  value  $160,000.  In  1860 
onWrooonuuk  was  engaged  in  this  bostness.  8.  F.  Bull,  Oct.  11,  1866. 

Soda  is  consumed  to  the  amount  of  6,000  tons,  value  $350,000,  of  which 
70  per  cent  comes  from  EngUnd.  mostly  soda-ash,  and  1,000  tons  are  marie 
at  P.  at  one  factory,  with  a  score  of  hands,  in  the  form  of  sal-soda,  bicar* 
bonate,  crystals,  and  washing-powder.  The  material  is  drawn  from  Nevada. 
The  annual  consumption  of  cream  of  tartar  is  about  150,000  lbs.,  value 
160,000,  of  which  three  fourths  is  refined  from  French  argol,  chiefly  for  yeast- 
powder,  but  the  collection  of  the  crude  material  is  i"''i'<»«"»ing*m*it*gTfinmT^g 
The  tirst  production  was  by  £.  Vacht  of  Los  Angeles  in  1860. 

Although  explosive  powder-work.s  were  projected  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifties,  AU'i  CaL,  Aug.  10,  1855.  S<y  Unkm,  Oct  11,  1855,  S.  F.  Herald, 
Feb.  1,  1858,  referring  to  saltpetre  discoveries,  yet  not  till  18G3  was  the 
pioneer  company  formed  which  created  the  C'al.  powder-works  on  S.  Lorenso 
Creek  near  SU  Cruz.  Pdjaro  Times,  May  1863;  iferc  Oat.,  May  22,  188S| 
5.  F.  Bull,  May  5,  1863;  Oct  31,  1866;  Ifigt.  Sfn  Crtn,  40  50.  The  com- 
pany  ex{>anded  till  it  owned  21  mills,  10  shops,  6  magazineii,  and  an  entire 
Tillage,  although  the  ordinary  force  is  only  60  hands;  capital  $1,600,000.  It 
makes  the  only  military  and  Biv>rti!if^  i>f»wdtT  nn  the  coast;  the  tirst  pro<luc- 
tioB  dating  1864,  A  branch  work  at  Pmole  Pt  makes  Hercules  powder. 
Xhsto  are  a  number  of  other  mills  for  the  manufaotare  of  high-grade  explo* 
siven,  which  have,  after  some  opposition  by  miners,  alriio!«t  superseded  the 
ordinary  black  powder  for  blastmg.  These  niiUs  aie  mostly  known  by  the 
compound  prepared,  as  tonite,  giant,  vigwit,  safety  nitro,  granite  safeW, 
thunder,  vuloan.  AUn  Cai,  Apr.  22,  1867;  Jan.  2,  1872;  S.  F.  Times,  Dec. 
14,  1868;  Meek.  Fair  Prejts,  Sept.  11,  1868,  referring  to  Hafenegger  powder: 
8.  F,  Call,  Aug.  17,  1867,  March  5,  1881,  Jan.  22,  1883,  referring  also  to  ex- 
plosions: S.  F.  Chron.,  July  3,  18S1;  ('.  CW/i  Hist.,  17,  419  22;  Marin  J/ist., 
281.  Of  high  explosives,  1.500  tons  were  used  in  1881,  of  black  powder  over 
^OOO  tan^  total  value  $2,400,000.  Cal.  exported  nearly  1,000  tons,  tho  im- 
port 9t  iportiag  aad  oartcidgo-powdar  boii^  only  180  tooa.  Tht  indnttfy 
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employed  nearly  ^000,000  capital,  and  300  men.  The  Census  of  1880  credit! 
CJ.  with  1,250,000  Iba.  nitro-gtyeerine,  and  395,000  lbs.  of  glycerina.  Thera 

ia  sulphur  in  Nuva^la,  but  much,  iin  well  as  otht'r  iii;;r< -In  nts,  is  iniporte*!. 
There  were  three  fuse  factoriea,  dating  from  employing  40  haadii  and 

tuuplying  the  ooaiit»  erai  Montana  and  Maxico.  SckM.  Prw^  Apr.  25,  1868, 
July  2.  ISTO,  r.  f.  r.H  one  t.»  iso.'i.  S.  F,  TinM,  29.  1807.  Kiro-worka 
have  been  made  since  1852.  The  opening  thin  daoade  found  two  factoriea 
at  S.  F.,  one  eptabliabed  in  1853,  with  20  handa,  prodnoing  $40,000  wortti  of 
good^,  the-  C'hinaae  adding  .sdmrwh.it  to  the  auiount.  Exports)  balance  im- 
ports. Com.  Herald,  Jan.  2*^  1874.  Of  match  factories,  S.  1* .  contained  ei^t» 
though  many  more  hare  ezuted  ainoe  I85(S.  Mfre,  Oct.,  Sept.  11,  1857;  A9ta 
Cni,  May  21).  1858;  Aug.  2«.  1859;  Vail  Chron.,  July  13.  1878;  Mary», 
Aypeal,  Jan.  17,  ISlQiJieeh.  Fair  Prew,  Aug.  17.  1805;  J/inL  L.  Aug.,  79, 
referring  to  others  in  Eureka  and  Oakland,  llie  wood  comes  from  Port  Or- 
ford,  the  sulphur,  etc.,  from  England  and  N.  York.  The  entire  pro<lucti<>n 
reached  500,000  groas,  mostly  in  blocks,  four  fifths  from  S.  F.,  and  em- 
ployed about  125  nands,  one  fifth  by  Chinese;  60,UH)  gross  were  ex{>orted. 
Gas-works  exist  in  all  lar^i;  towns,  though  partly  superseded  by  electric 
lighting.  S.  F.  consumes  400,000,000  feet  atmually,  antl  the  rest  of  the  state 
half  as  much.  The  capital  invested  is  aljout  $15,000,000,  employing  nearly 
600  men.  In  smaller  towns  and  a  few  large  buildings  gaa  is  made  from  petro- 
leum. Gas  lighting  began  at  S.  F.  in  18o2.  6'.  Henild,  May  17,  1852;  Jan. 
4,  1856;  and  see  my  chapters  on  S.  F.,  and  on  cities;  also  county  histories. 
AU  the  best  systems  of  electric  lighting  are  now  repmaented  in  8.  F.«  with 


The  requirements  of  mining  alone  demand  large  varieties  of  acids,  which 
are  supplied  by  five  factories,  <Hie  in  Nevada,  pn^luciug  altogether  15,000  u>as 
of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  from  400  to  500  tons  of  muriatic,  sulphate 
of  copper  and  iron  and  Prussian  blue,  valued  at  $1,500,000;  over  100  bands 
are  employed.  Imports  are  limited  to  a  little  I'russiait  blue.  The  nitrato 
of  soda  comes  from  Peru.  The  oldest  factory  dates  froui  1{>.>4.  Sar.  Uiuon^ 
Dec,  13,  1854;  Nov.  28,  1857;  .«>.  Hnnld,  Nov.  2G  8.  18,17;  AVr.  Co.. 
a<tz.,  Feb.  1807;  S.  F.  Bull.,  Feb.  28,  1807;  Dec.  7,  1S70.  Tlio  r,  ,„m.s  of 
1880  places  the  total  value  of  chemical  protlucta  at  180,000. '  liisulphide 
of  carbon  is  ma^le  by  one  factory,  to  the  amount  of  {>erhaps  1,000  lbs.  daily 
daring  the  st  ;Mon,  for  destroying  squirrels  and  other  pests.  Two  faetoriaa 
prepare  4,0(K)  tonn  of  Inme  charcoal  and  kindred  sulMtances,  for  Husjar  refin- 
ing and  agricultural  uses.  S.  F.  Cull,  March  23,  1878,  etc.  Of  inks,  ujucilage, 
and  blacking,  usually  made  at  the  same  eatablishments,  to  the  amonnt  of 
$80,000,  imports  reach  $30,000,  and  the  export  500  cises;  15  hands  are  em- 
ployed. S.  F.  Bull.,  March  29,  18G7;  Com.  and  Ind.  Huyf*  Mist.  B.,  118, 
refers  to  a  native  berry  from  which  the  padraa  made  ink.  Printing  ink  is 
ninnufactnrod  at  one  factory,  with  half  a  score  of  hands,  to  the  Mnount  of 
$tiO,OtM,  150  c.uses  l>eing  exported,  and  very  little  introduced. 

Leads  and  slu^s  were  made  in  1850  by  the  firm  of  Johaon.  Stcrett 
Painter,  ami  ii>  ]sy.i  a  typ*'  foundry  was  started  by  K.  I'clouze.  Tin-  l)usinoss 
acquired  importance  only  in  1800.  S.  F.  BuU.,  Aug.  25,  Dec.  11,  1800;  S.  F. 
Times,  Jan.  1,  1868;  Corn.  Herald^  Deo.  30^  1807;  and  now  sustains  four 
establishments,  with  60  or  70  operatives,  producing  type  to  the  value  of 
$70,000,  so  that  few  imports  are  required  save  of  patent  and  display  types. 
Refined  lead  and  antinioay  are  obtained  in  Cal.  Of  printers'  material,  nearly 
half  is  iniporti'd.  Thoro  were  two  electrotype  cst  iMishtnents  in  18S8,  the 
chief  one  being  that  of  the  Filmer-llollins  Co.  Liti>o^ra{ihic  printing  is 
allnded  to  in  AUa  CaL,  Apr.  2.").  is:,:{;  s.  F.  Jferald,  l>ec.  20,  l8.-)0.  Pho* 
tographcrs  were  nunierous  uy  1850.  Pac  Newt,  Dec.  HQ,  1849;  Jan.  19,  May 
8,  1850;  Jan.  29,  1851. 

The  first  paper-mill  was  built  by  V.  B.  Poat  and  8.  B.  Taylor  in  Mario, 
and  completed  early  in  18.")7.  driven  by  water-i»ower,  .ind  sustained  Bucces.<<- 
fully.  S.  F.  Bull,  Apr.  1,  1857;  Alt^i  Cai,  Aug.  3,  1852;  Feb.  21,  Dec.  10. 
1850;  Sept.  8,  1858;  S<u:  Union,  .\pr.  10^  Nov.  .30,  1855;  Jan.  17,  June  26^ 
Oct.  17, Apr.  23, 1857,  with  alluaiona  to  earlier  projecta  for  &mor%  Saa 
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Antonio,  Alia,  Dentvillc,  and  Folsom.  The  Cemm  of  1880  enumerates  5 
Biore  mills,  at  Alviso,  Saratoga,  Soijuel,  Corralitos,  and  Stockton,  with 
$B10,0U0  capital,  100  haadi),  $87,001)  wages,  usin^  over  4,000  ttms  of  straw, 
805  of  rags,  562  of  old  paper,  512  of  mauila,  $56,700  worth  of  chemicals,  pro- 
dnciDg  1,280  tons  of  printing-paper,  2,590  of  wrapping,  with  some  pa.stcl>oard, 
etc;  Talue  $380,000.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  increase,  yet  not  suthcient 
to  supply  even  half  of  tliu  printing-paper  required,  while  no  writing-paper  i« 
made.  Fully  8.000  tons  of  [irintiug  paper  are  required  cm  thoooast,  of  which 
alxmt  one  fourth,  with  5,000  or  O.tMX)  tons  of  other  kinds,  are  produced  here. 
Writing-paper  is  entirely  imported,  titorkton  IitdtjK,  March  22,  29,  1879;  S. 
J.  Merc,  Apr.  24.  Nov.  13,  1879;  Conu  lltmbl,  June  8,  Oct.  22,  1874;  Tink' 
hnTti9  Stockton,  384-5;  county  histories  of  L.  Aifj.,  70;  Sfu  Cruz,  SUi  Clnra, 
16;  S.  Joof/.f  72;  Marin^  133,  279;  Memloc.,  377  'J,  etc.  Newsoapcrs  ahound, 
and  in  I8fa  were  iMoed  from  400  of  the  700  printing  ettabUnments  on  the 
coa«t.  fourscore  U5)ing  st^am-powcr.  In  18S9,  524  newspapers  were  published 
in  Cai.  Tiie  annual  value  ol  the  newspaper  ami  literature  business  is  placed 
•t  #4,500,000,  the  book  and  job  priuting  at  $3,000,000,  employing  fully  '2,500 
compositors.  There  are  more  than  two  dozt  ii  Imuk -binderies  in  CaLf  tWO 
thinls  of  them  at  S.  F.,  doing  in  1881  $550,000  worth  of  work. 

Atiioug  Cal.  inanuiactur'Tii,  the  following  are  worthy  of  special  notice: 
(.'l.ius  Spreckels.  who  has  a  natioii.d  reputation  ;is  ntio  of  the  prominent 
busine-vs  men  of  Ca\.,  was  born  at  Lamstedt,  Haiiovcr,  July  9,  1828.  In 
1867  he  started  the  Alii  iny  brewery  in  8.  F.,  and  in  1863  organized  the  Bay 
Bngar  Retining  co.  Two  years  lat'-r  he  poM  his  interest,  and  going  to 
Knroue  studied  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  all  ita  aspects.  Returning  to 
Od.  no  engaged  more  extensively  than  ever  in  business,  having  large  interest 
in  manufactures  and  shipping,  both  in  C'al.  and  in  the  Hawaii;in  islands. 
Uis  sous,  John  1>.,  Adolph  B.,  and  C  August,  assume  an  active  luauage* 
meat  in  his  extensive  busmesa,  which  reachee  all  parti  of  the  world. 

Charles  Kohler,  the  hrst  to  make  wine  on  a  large  scale,  was  born  in 
Mecklenlturg-Schweriu  in  IS^iO,  receiving  a  business  education,  in  1850  he 
emigrated  to  New  York,  coming  to  S.  F.  in  1854.  In  1857  Kohler,  Frohling, 
and  (len.  Hansen  plamted  in  vines  a  large  tra<  t.  selling  sh  ires  amontj  a  num- 
ber of  Germans,  from  which  the  colony  of  Anaheim  was  stated.  Kohler  was 
a  neoiber  of  the  8.  P.  vigilance  committee  in  lS5(i,  and  one  of  the  original 
incorporators  of  the  cable-road  system  in  S.  F.,  besides  the  German  Savings 
bank  and  S.  F.  Fire  Insurance  eo.    He  die.l  in  1888. 

James  Donahue  was  the  young*  st  of  tln  <  e  brothers — Michael,  Peter,  and 
James — natives  of  (lla-sgow,  Scotland.  They  all  came  to  Cal.  during  the 
flash  times,  the  Union  Ironworks  being  the  keystone  of  their  fortunes,  which 
industry  was  closely  foUowed  by  gas-works  and  other  imnortant  enterprises. 
Janv^  died  at  his  country  seat  near  8an  Jose  in  1862,  leaving  a  name  re* 

speeled  by  the  entire  comiuunity. 

Conspicuous  among  the  early  industries  of  S.  F.  was  the  brewery  of  John 
Wielaml.  A  native  of  Wurtemburg,  bom  Oct.  6,  1S20,  h*-  came  to  Cil.  in 
1851,  and  after  mining  for  a  short  time,  1)egati  busuie^ss  in  S.  K.  Later 
be  visited  Europe,  and  with  his  sou  Herman  m  i  le  an  inspection  of  the  lead- 
ing est-ablishmenta  in  his  lino  in  the  U.  S.  His  death  occurred  Jan.  2,  18S5. 
The  deep,  strong,  and  warm-hearted  nature  of  Mr  Wielaud  had  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  ocnnmnnity,  and  his  body  was  followed  to  the  Masonic  oemeo 
tery  by  a  large  concourse  of  mourners. 

Caleb  S.  Hobbs,  a  uative  of  New  Hampshire,  came  to  Cal.  in  1853,  lirst 
being  employed  as  a  pattern-maker,  afterward  making  boxes  by  hnnA  nntil 
he  organized  the  firm  of  Hobbs,  Gibnore  &  Co.,  the  first  l><>x  f.ietory  on  the 
Pac.  coast.  A  planing  and  saw  mill  was  oj>erated  in  connection  with  the 
box  factory  from  1855  to  1873,  when  the  partnership  of  Hobbs,  Pomeroy  & 
Co.  was  formed,  continuing  uiulor  that  styl  -  until  ISSO,  when  it  became Hobbs, 
Wall  t  Co.    Mr  Hobbs  was  connected  with  many  other  enterprises. 

Domingo  Ohirardelli,  a  native  of  Italy,  came  to  Cal.  in  lS44[^'^rs^'  ^^^'-Vtss,, 
gaging  iu  mining  and  afterward  in  mercantile  business.    In  W51,hl5  oj-  'i   t  » 
acoffne  saloon,  and  selling  it,  began  in  the  confectionery  b^i^is,  afterword  ^ 
■aoflubctoriiig  chooolata  andcoodooting  a  general  mercfaaniise  H^rinilMl  .   **  ' 
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FOREIGN  OOMMBBCB. 

1848-18S9. 

Earlt  Tradiko  VcssELs^Emcr  or  Gold  DnoovMiT— 'Fupowmrow  ni 

Pricks— At  the  Mines— Folly  of  Easterk  Shippers— First  to  Ar- 
rive— Isn.rx  (>K  Vf><ski.s  - Alternate  Scarcity  and  Plkihora  of 
M£RciiANi>i8K — Revival  of  Mimncj — Waces  and  Prices — iMrou  w  and 
Exports — Social  Imfluemck  and  Trade  Rkvolutions — Treasure  Ex- 
FOBT— TftADS  Cbankblb— AaAKDomD  Vmbbls  of  thb  AaomiAimi— 
Awiirr  ov  Clipfsb  Shzps— Ocbam  Stsambs— Lavbh  DsnoAniBiin. 

The  sudden  unfoldiDg  of  wealth  in  California  led 
naturally  to  a  corresponding  development  of  com- 
merce. The  congregation  of  people  in  a  hitherto 
desert  quarter,  and  the  immense  influx  from  abroad, 
called  into  existence  fresh  avenues  and  means  for  traf- 
fic, and  new  implements  and  larger  supplies  for  a 
novel  field  of  enterprise,  while  the  abundance  of  gold 
bred  a  wasteful  extravagance  which  greatly  swelled 
the  demand.  . 

Hitherto  trading  vessels  had  been  peddling  their 
cargoes  along  the  coast,  and  occasional  supply  ships 
from  ^lexico  provided  for  the  easily  estimated  wants 
of  a  small  and  steady  })opulation.  The  j)eople  relied, 
indeed,  too  nmcli  upon  this  ready  source,  for  many 
articles  were  purchased  which  could  have  l)een  pro- 
duced at  small  cost  from  resources  within  reach,  such 
as  dairy  produce  and  lumber/    When  the  gold  excite- 

'  Instance  prcssol  candles  bonpht  at  75  cents  a  ponnd  when  tallow  was 
sold  for  5  or  a  cents;  tloor  brought  from  Chile  and  Oregon  at  $4  or  ft) 
ewt.,  while  wheat  WM  offering  at  60  Mnti  a  bnshd.   And  10  with  dairy 

prniliu-e  nii'l  lumber,  although  tlic  farms  ami  hill^  al)onn<leil  with  live-stotk 
and  trees.  Thua  local  resources  were  neglected;  and  even  direct  trade,  to  the 

(ini 
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ment  opened  the  eyes  of  local  traders  to  their  possible 
share  in  the  wealtli,  several  JiasteneJ  to  despatcli 
orders  to  Ha\va.ii,  Chili,  and  utlu  r  custoiiuiry  resorts, 
and  to  keep  a  clost^  watch  for  stiiiy  trading  vessels, 
with  many  a  ruse  to  anticipate  t  oinpetitors.* 

Under  the  increased  demand  from  a  fast-growing 
multitude,  the  nei^lect  of  local  fanners,  and  tlie  cost  of 
traQsporiatioQy  prices  for  everything  rose  imfnensely/ 


UmA  €{  wirapftte  like  Hawafi  aad  ChilL   Orf.  BUmt,  lIsNfa,  Apr.  I. 

*Iiukin,  Docp  MS.,  vi.  167,  aent  to  Mexioo  for  »  carso  ia  Aug.  1M8. 
Um  vere  rtationad  on  tihe  Mils  to  ngnal  TBMeli,  uid  1>oati  uy  rmAj  to  eoa- 

Tcy  the  trader  to  tliem,  "with  fa.Ht  rowers  to  elndo  pursuing  rivals.  Then  a 
^ihted  buldmg  for  the  wliole  cargo,  incluUintf  mach  usolcss  matcriala.  Mel- 
h>  *  HovaidboQglit  ^15,000  worth  in  May  1848.  Id.,  111.  Later  entarprii* 
ia^  men  went  to  meet  cniicrrant  trains  across  the  Sierra  to  buy  their  surplttg 
auBala.  Manlotc's  Stul.,  MS.,  13.   Imports  for  chiefly  in  last  hal^ 

■aonled  tomboncit  ^100,000;  for  th«  ■ucnumllii  ending  March  SI,  1849,  to 
11,000^000.  U.  S.  G..r.  Jj,^.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  5.  i.  158,  Cong.  31,  Scsh.  1. 

*Ia  March  lb4S  tho  rates  were:  Hour  f4  per  owt.;  b«ans  $L37  per  buahel; 
irhMt 6S|  eonta  per  baaliel;  beef  $2 per  cwt.;  beef  eattle  |5  to  |8  per  head; 
sheep  $2;  borses  $15  to  $30;  butter  60  cents;  incklc-.l  ^  ilin«n  .*-S  to  $t)  imt 
barrel;  tallow  5  oenta  per  lb.;  lumber  $40  to  ^oO  per  thousand  feet;  cotfto 
18  cti;  sugar  6  to  12  eta;  OiL  whiskey  $40  per  harrel;  tobaeoo  30  to  62'i  cts; 
cottoa  S  to  1-1  ct3  a  yard.  dtU/unihu.,  March  1.";  C'tl  S.'ar,  >rarrli  IS,  IStS, 
etc  Many  artidea,  Uke  implements,  jumped  at  once  in  May  to  high  iif;ur('s; 
eUms  adranead  gmdnally,  till  in  Dee.  fb»  ratee  stood;  for  floor  $25  to  $21 
per  l>arrvl;  wheat  $6  per  fauo;,'a;  bt  ef  .920  and  jH)rk  $60  per  Ixurel;  sugar  20 
to  25  cts;  lumber  $125per  thousauiL  /</.,  Dec  16.    At  tho  mines  ffoods 
Wooditfe  from  $00  to  600  per  cent  proOt,  writes  Larldn,  Doe.,  vL  74,  101-$. 
See aLo  his  mtlcb-quoted  1  ttcrs  to  AN'a.^liinutoii  <  f  .Tu:io  I  t  and  28th.     At  tho 
Dry  Digguon,  remote  from  the  easier  river  traliic,  prices  iu  Aug.  were  doable 
file  rataa  ruing  on  tho  Ynba,  where  they  were  tmce  as  high  at  at  Sutter's 
Fort.    Flour  being  here  $18  in  Aug.  ami  at  the  Yuba  $30  to  $40.  Biscuits 
VBM  $1  to  $2  a  lb.  Fbtdh'sStat.,  MS.,  4-7.    Medicine  $16  a  dose.  Bunu  U* 
Bee.,  MS.,  i.  875,  404.   ^e  F^rench  eoosidar  report  places  flour,  sugar,  and 
rice  in  July  at  $1  alb.;  liquors  $8  a  l)ottle;  fresh  meat  12  J  cts.  Fern/,  Cnl., 
9BSk   Floor  $50,  and  shovcU  $10,  in  Oct  at  &  h.,  says  Buffom.    In  liov.  he 
found  floor  $60  and  pork  $150  a  barrel  at  Sttttor's.  8be  Mmtha,  55.  Prices 
^ui.-iaated  duriuz  tho  autumn,  imder  arrivals  froU  Oregon,  etc.    By  the  ir. i<hlIo 
oi  Dec  they  feu  greatly,  partly  under  a  lessened  demand  for  tho  luiuos, 
from  which  diggers  were  returning.    Floor  $12  to  $15;  brandy  $8  a  gallon, 
wbile  ^old-dtiatbroaglit  only  §10|i  an  ooaoe. 

Ibis  was  znerelv'  a  tomporaiy  relapse^  for  early  in  1649  they  rose  a^aio,  to 
eoatinne  high  until  the  antunui.   Board  ooet  $20  a  week  and  upward,  a  meal 
aft  sny  decent  restaurant  coming  to  ievcral  ilollani;  brca*l,  50  cts  for  a  jsmall 
laaJ:  f-  nT4  .{D  to  ^4  a  dosBu;  potatoes  50  cts  and  upMrard;  apples  ^  each; 
ntl.. 1  a  >i  ;iaxL    Lumber  rose  to  $G0O  per  thousand,  and  in  Jan.  1850,  fl  ,000 
»i3  paiil  for  fine  flooring.  WilUama'  Sint,,  MS.,         /?fw.s  Stnt.,  MS.,  12. 
UiUaU  1  LiI>or  wa-s  $1  an  hour;  artisans  obtained  $12  to      a  day;  picks  and 
tborcii  Were     3  va.ch.    Waaliing  was  so  costly  tluit  men  preferred  to  throw 
•vay  soiled  V^i^     Doctors  charged  $25  and  up\v;ird  fora>'iait.    Tlie  n^nt 
W  a  one-story  central  house  for  busineas  was  $3^000  a  month.    See  furtlier, 
<i  thtt  pointy  the  cliapter  on  S.  F.  in  voL       In  the  nuneo  wioes  varied 
ii  asMnlHDoe  witli  ftOTlfftin  for  aoosoiandtiieiaonMntsiyaaKmnt  of  supplies. 
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SO  tliat  flour  and  beef,  which  in  March  1848  cost  $4 
and  $2  per  hundredweight,  rrspeetively,  rraclit-d  in 
December  $27  and  $20,  with  pork  at  $G0  a  barrel. 
By  tlic  middle  of  1849  they  were  quoted  at  more  than 
double  tliese  rates.  For  certain  articles,  like  eggs  and 
apples,  $2  and  i$?>  each  were  frequently  demanded; 
tacks,  scales,  cotton  clotli,  brought  fancy  prices.  Saler- 
atus,  which  cost  four  cents  a  pound  in  the  east,  rose  to 
$1G,  as  a  substitute  for  baking-powder.  Lumber  cost 
$600  per  1 00  feet,  and  a  bnclc  bouse  could  be  esti- 
mated at  $1  for  each  brick.  Common  labor  was  f  1 
an  hour;  artisans  received  from  $12  to  $20  a  dav. 
The  cheapest  boaidiug-bouse  demanded  $20  per  week; 
a  drink  cost  fifty  cents,  and  notliing  less  than  tl  is 
amount  could  be  offered  for  the  slightest  service,  while 
twenty-five  cents  was  for  a  long  mae  the  smallest  sum 
recognized  by  traders. 

Prices  at  the  mines  depended  greatly  on  the  nature 
of  the  roads;  for  rains,  floods,  and  mountain  ridges 
tended  to  raise  the  charges  of  the  costly  sujijily  train, 
and  even  to  cut  off  communication  for  weeks  at  a 

Even  at  Stockton,  floor  ud  potetow  row  at  timM  to  $1)  a  Vx  Rtmdofyk't 

S(nt.,  MS.,  8.  Yet  here  aaid  at  Sacniineuto  rates  ranged  little  abovo  tlutse  at 
8.  F.  Oa.  tho  Yul>a  ilitriug  the  winter  moet  necessaries  were  $1  a  lb.,  iliuugh 
rising  to  12  a  lb.  fur  pork  and  8900  a  barrel  for  floor.  AUaChlt  Dec  15, 
etc.  Aiiil  BO  at  Cnloina,  M-lierc  Little,  St^if.,  ^IS.,  3-6,  also  ol»taine<l  CIO  a  lb. 
for  powdorj  blankets  2  ounces  of  gold;  boot^  the  same.  At  the  southern 
mines  ^noo8  rose  to  $10  for  blankets  and  boots,  liquor  $20  a  bottle  or  $2  a 
drink,  in  Feb.,  on  tho  Stani3lau8.  Bauer  s  S('t(.,  mH.,  3I1-Io;  Bu^m^'n  Six 
Mo.,  9G;  JSchencL^s  Ti /.,  MS.,  ll>-20.  American  horses  brought  $500  to  $C00. 
Saytmrita  Pioneer,  M.S.,  6.  Yot  13iia  raiied  with  the  oonmtion  of  arriving 
overland  trains.  Colcma  i  .solil  two  yttkc  of  oxen  for  $4o9.  17^.,  Mis.,  141-2; 
BovrUons  StaL,  MS.,  1.  Saleratiu  for  bread  $12  to  116  a  lb.  Low's  Obaerv,, 
MS.,  3;  LtUl^a  8taL,  MS.,  3.  Additional  referenooe  at  end  of  tiiia  chap- 
ter. At  the  mine.?,  ami  even  at  certain  Sac.  saloons,  Jriakiirare  $1.  Articlea 
on  tho  north  branch  of  the  American  bring  $5  a  pound,  writes  the  Pae,  Ifewt, 
May  17,  1S.'0;  Cat  Cmrkr,  Dec  23,  1850,  quotes  floor  on  Feather  River  at 
$2.40.  Conlirtuation  of  above  figure^s  •wiih  curious  instances,  may  bo  found 
in  Faus  JJisL  Fadu,  MS.,  3;  Broum'a  Enrly  J)a»t,  MS.,  11;  Comtor's  Earlif 
Col.,  MS.,  2;  MaUJieumon*9  CaL  Aff.,  MS.,  &-10;  Henshav^t  Eetnta,  MS.,  4-10; 
SuUoiCs  Exper,,  MS.,  1,  10;  JdcCollum'a  Cat,  3G,  04;  XaiU's  Vij.,  MS.,  5,  13, 
22;  WiUey^  Per.  Men.,  MS.,  99;  Barsto:cs  Stai.,  MS.,  12;  BoyuLms  StU., 
MS.,  1;  Amutronys  Exper.,  MS.,  8,  11,  13;  Oami$^  Enrly  Diyi,  MS.,  10-17; 
MisctL  Slat.,  M.S.,  IS;  Dntnx  St  it.,  MS.,  4;  Dmes  Viy.,  MS.,  2;  Colen.un'* 
Vij.,  :.IS.,  112-3,  150-5;  Mayhew's  Bee;  Bancock'/t  TJiirtkn  Y&int,  MS., 
IIS-^;  Femandei  CaL,  MS.,  175;  Janmn*»  Vida,  MS.,  205;  KirkpatrkV* 
Jour.,  MS.,  as-i. 
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time.  At  river  towns,  therefore,  rates  nded  lower, 
but  ill  the  interior  fancy  prices  prevailed,  with  an 
average  of  $1  a  pouiul  for  most  articles  of  necessity 
in  tlie  nearer  camps,  and  the  name  rate  for  tlie  indis- 
pensable drink  of  whiskey;  althouudi  even  here  $1.50 
for  Hour  and  $2  for  a  pound  of  pork  were  common 
enouL^li,  while  in  some  places  $5  a  pound  Wiis  asked. 

The  news  of  these  prices  roused  as  much  excite- 
ment in  the  commerical  circles  of  the  world  as  the 
gold  discoveries  among  the  fortune-hunters.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  and  speculation  was  abroad.  A 
host  of  men  were  seized  with  the  vision  of  enrich- 
ment; of  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  El  Dorado,  if  not 
by  personal  participation,  by  the  indirect  mcth<^ds  of 
trade.  Anything  being  deemed  good  enough  for 
such  a  wilderness,  old  and  shop- worn  goods  were 
raked  from  dusty  shelves  and  sent  off,  without  re- 
.  gard  to  suitability  or  the  state  of  the  market.  The 
pmident  calculations  that  usually  govern  merchants 
as  to  supply  and  demand,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
new  field^  were  cast  to  the  winds;  and  while  many 
articles  of  prime  necessity  were  omitted,  others  of  no 
value  filled  their  places,  as  broadcloth  and  silk  hats, 
instead  of  blankets  and  sombreros;  fine  linen  and 
shoes,  in  lieu  of  woollen  shirts  and  cow-hide  boots; 
fiamale  apparel,  domestic  utensils,  and  costly  furni- 
ture came  where  family  life  was  unknown;  bibles, 
perchance,  when  men  demanded  playing-cards.'* 

The  first  sliij)uu!iits  to  arrive,  especially  from  tlie 
near-lying  S(juth  American  j)orts,  naturally  n^alized 
enormous  profits,'"^  even  on  li>ss  needful  merchaiuHse; 
for  midst  the  prevailing  dearth  and  wild  inflation  evcr}-- 
thing  turned  into  gold.  But  the  aspect  changed  as 
the  Atlantic  cargoes  began  to  pour  in,  till  the  ships  ia 

*  Much  of  thia  fooliahness  wan  due  to  a  deficieut  knowledge  of  the  new 
conn  try,  ita  dimate,  and  the  conditions  of  mining  life.    Of  tiie  many  com- 

Ivaiii.-j  fonnc<l  at  various  points  to  despatch  gctoda  aiul  p;iHscnL:or.s,  those  of 
'aruy  03  advertised  ia  the  Journal  tiw  JJeftcUs^  lUiQ-lyO,  stood  tirst  in  extrava- 
nat  ptomMM.    ^aaoa  were  adTartjaed  ia  Pac  Jfcwa,  Dec  27,  1810. 
*8nM*»  Refortt  Apr.  6^  \m. 
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the  harbor  were  oounied  by  the  hundreda  There 
were  few  wharves  and  warehouses,  and  these  were 
quickly  occupied;  lighterac^e  and  storage  cost  enor- 
mously;" money  was  nitcd  at  ten  per  cent  per 
month,  and  meanwhile  shipmasters  clamored  for  tbeir 
freight.  The  only  recourse  was  to  sell  the  cargoes  at 
auction.  And  here  ensued  another  scramble  to  be 
first  in  the  market  before  the  pricn^s  ciroppt  d  to  noth- 
ing under  the  inflowing  consignments.  1\)  this,  in- 
deed, it  did  come.  Goods  became  unsalabk.'  Some 
were  left  to  rot  with  the  deserted  vessels;  othurs 
were  thrown  out  from  the  warehouses  to  ser\^e  for 
sidewalks  and  street  fillage.^  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  came  heavy  rains  to  close  interior  trafiie  and  in- 
crease the  stagnation,  until  flour  fell  below  $7  per 
hundredweight,  and  other  supplies  in  proportion. 
Failure  followed  failure;  real  estate  was  cast  upon 
the  market  to  be  Bacrifioed  at  one  tenth  its  cost;  fires 
came  to  ruin  others,  and  in  September  1850  a  com- 
mercial panic  was  in  full  blast.^ 

*And  this  in  itself  interfered  with  distant  storage.  At  S.  F.  storage  in 
1S49  was  from  $2  to  $10  wr  ton  monthly,  an.l  li-htcnifie  $3  to  ^.  S.  (/'„•( 
Dor.,  Cong.  31,  Seas.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  dl-'2;  JJunt's  Alag.,  rxiv.  031-2; 
XX vi.  4S{);  xxxi.  1 1 1-1^  with  brokflrage,  eto.  TBMUfeen'  nilM  in  8,  F,  Mm" 
aid,  July  10,  lH.->(>. 

'  F.  F.  l>i>w,  67fi/.,  MS.,  5.  Agents  from  the  east  were  of  ten  present,  but 
nnprovide<l  with  money  to  check  the  oraah.  NmiSta  Ki^,  MS.,  15;  BtuiktfB 

Stat.,  MS.,  7;  VrUutro,  So,,.,  30S. 

*  As  clcacribed  in  cliaptc  r  on  S.  F. ,  v(»l.  vi.  See  also  (TurtiiMi  Early  Days, 
MS.,  14;  /oAiMon^  Cnl.,  101-2;  5u/W«  i2qwr.,  MS.,  7;  < Hnr;,\i  Sktt. ,  MS.,  1. 
Most  of  them  speak  of  choice  tobacco,  beans,  metala,  etc.,  buricil  in  tht-  imid 
of  S.  F.  streets.  Dow,  !'<;/.,  MS.,  1-3,  instances  two  ship-loads  of  heavy 
Spanish  wine  and  bn&dy,  which  hmdedat  Korth  Beach,  covered  an  acre  of 
ground.  Liquors  were  abumhint  at  most  times.  IinporttMl  liouj»ea  helpoil  to 
reJuce  the  value  of  lumber,  of  wliirh  millions  of  feet  lay  in  the  bay  lacking 
purchasers.  Placer  Timejt,  Yvh.  1S.">0;  Pur.  Xews,  Dec.  6,  1849;  Jan.  10, 
1850.  Later,  Avhon  sailors  couM  he  obtained  to  moro  tho  ihipa,  much  naoloOB 
merchandise  was  sent  back  to  the  Atlantic  states. 

*<  '<tl.  Courier,  Sept.  9,  1850;  S.  F.  Pkaytiiie,  etc.  The  prices  in  AUa  Cai. 
for  May  iNoO  are:  flour  §0.70  per  cwt.;  bn  ad  2  to  9  cts  jK-r  lb.;  rice  8  cts; 
jerked  beef  3^  to  5  cts  th-t  lb.;  mess  beef  ^14  to  $10  per  barrel;  pork  $25  to 
$35;  coffee  28  cts  per  lb. ;  sugar  27  to  50  ct«;  whiakey  70  cts  [)er  gallon— ^ 
yet  Dow,  Vij.,  MS.,  1-3,  declares  that  large  lots  were  sold  Jilxnit  this  time 
for  25  cts,  wines  in  proportion,  although  by  rcLOilar  dealers;  tobacco  from  10 
eta  upward;  blankets  12.50  to  $5  a  pair;  lumber  $40  to  fiMI  per  thousand. 
By  April  I'^.'d,  after  several  lliK^tuations,  llour  fell  below $6  per  cwt.,  with  proa* 
pects  of  a.  further  decline,  says  Pae.  J^'riri,  Apr.  17,  1851.  Pork  sank  to  $16^ 
sugar  to  5  cts,  ami  cotTcc  to  12  cts,  while  rice,  tobacco,  etc,  were  steadier. 
By  Dee.  1851  beef  and  porkatood  at  $10  per  bMxel,  and  rice  uad  sugar  aa  loir 
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The  forced  and  ruinous  sales  in  the  autumn  of  1849 
served  to  cool  the  ardor  of  iniporLcrs,  and  by  tlie 
following  autumn  the  market  <^rew  sttadier  under 
somewhat  reduced  supplies.  But  the  gold-fever  con- 
tinued; and  in  view  of  the  lar<jfe  emigration  for  the 
gold-fields,  the  shghtest  prospect  of  improvement  suf- 
ficed to  reanimate  speculators  to  fresh  orders  and  con- 
signments, heedless  of  past  lessons  and  of  prudent  ad- 
monitions. Boston  banks  remonstrated,  and  refused 
to  grant  credits  to  California  shippers/^  The  news  of 
fresh  shipments  brought  prices  lower  than  ever  ia 
1851,  until  flour  in  July  was  quoted  at  $'J  for  the  200- 
poand  sack,  and  beef  and  pork  touched  $10  per  bar- 
rel in  the  following  January,  while  rice  and  bieans  fell 
to  two  cents  a  pound,  coflee  to  nine  cents,  sugar  and 
dried  apples  to  four  cents,  and  coal  shortly  before  to 
$10  per  ton.^^  In  order  to  properly  gzasp  the  ruinous 
nature  of  these  rates,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
hi^h  freights  ruling,  owing  to  the  demand  for  yes- 
seLs  on  the  California  route,  their  detention  here 
through  the  desertion  of  crews,  and  the  cost  of  han- 
dling merchandise.  The  crash  did  not,  however,  reach 
so  mr  as  to  condmnn  merchandise  for  street  filiate, 
as  had  happened  during  the  preceding  spring ;  for  with 
fleets  liberated  by  the  return  of  sailors,  relief  could  be 
found  in  reshipmenta    Tet  most  ventures  proved  a 

atSand  4  ct.',  respectively,  while  flour,  etc.,  hml  risen  somewhat;  anthnusito 
coal  jumped  from  to  #20.  PHeea  CurrtaL  Even  the  interior  responded  ill 
■MUkj  direetioiii  to  the  deellne.  Along  the  San  Joequin,  flour  eoold  lie  had  in 
Aagost  1850  at  $15  per  cwt. ;  sugar  40  cts;  putitoos  16  cts;  coffee  40 
eto;  boota  $$-10.  At  remote  Georgetown  flour  stood  in  July  at  $1 7,  pork  26 
ete  a  n>.,  ooffse  80  eti,  beans  80  cts.  Tet  at  Sonora  floor  was  76  cU,  ]M>rk  60 
do,  8ugar  G'i.'i  cts  a  lb.,  and  at  other  j'lace.s  much  Ingher.  Cal.  Con  i'  r,  July 
11 -li.  Sept.  11,  Oct  18,  1850;  Pac  Sewn,  Dec  13,  29,  1849;  8.  i\  Picayune, 
Aug.  6,  Dec.  18,  1860.  At  Sao.  beef  was  16  cts  and  pork  20  eta  in  Jnly;  Sac 
Dirtxi.,  18r>3,  9;  yet  niilk  remained  at  §1  a  ouart.  liutt.  r  $2.50  to  $3,  li(iuor  81 
ariiiia  OffiidaU'  accounts  for  1851  place  uoard  in  private  houses  at  to 
1^  a  week;  shaving  60  ets;  washing  $6  per  doaeii.  U,  8,  €km.  Doc.,  Spec 
Seas.  1853,  Sen.  DfK.  4.  p.  M;  Cong.  33,  Seas.  2,  Sen.  Doc.  16,  vi.  2'2  7;  Wil- 
Sams*  JUc,  MS.,  4-6;  McC'oUum't  CaL,  65;  Sac  Traiueripl,  June  29,  1850. 
Fortunes  eoold  have  been  made  by  reshipments  to  N.  York,  says  Schenck, 
Ti/j.,  MS.,  15-18.  He  refused  cofTc-e  at  5  cts  because  liglitcra^e  \v;ls  too  hij^ 
Lidce<l,  the  cost  of  liandling  goocb  alone  kept  up  regular  maraet  rates. 

**S.  /'.  Picayune,  Aug.  9,  1850,  eta 

uft  roM  to  182  fay  Jan.  1868. 
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loss,  in  some  instances  totally  so,  owing  to  the  cost  of 
storage,  with  the  alternative  of  forced  sales.  A  main 
cause  was  the  uiiprccedentetlly  small  rainfall  duiini^ 
the  season  1850-1,  which  ohliiied  a  tjfeneral  retruuch- 
mcnt,  and  spread  such  discouragement  that  many 
abandoned  tin*  country  as  d()t)n)ed. 

The  loss  fell  upon  individual  importers,  and  chiefly 
upon  eastern  and  forei«^n  consijj^ners,  who  in  their 
wrath  and  despair  threw  the  blame  on  the  country 
and  their  aLTents,  without  reflectini^  that  it  was  duo  to 
their  own  recklessness.  True,  there  were  several  con- 
ditions which  here  interfered  with  reliable  calculations, 
notably  the  distance,  which  involved  a  period  of  about 
eight  months  between  the  sending  of  an  order  to  the 
eastern  states  and  the  arrival  of  the  goods  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn.  The  ship  which  under  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances came  first  into  port  to  supply  existing 
deficiencies  might  bring  a  fortune  to  its  patrons,  and 
leave  only  loss  and  ruin  for  those  following."  Ship- 
ments W(  re,  moreover,  made  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  of  which  merely  imperfect  notice  could  be 
gained."  Lack  of  rain,  obstructed  roads,  and  the  fre- 
quent movements  of  the  population  affected  the  mar- 
ket. The  several  sweeping  fires  in  San  Francisco  and 
elsewhere  created  sudden  gaps  and  demands,  while  the 
fear  of  such  disasters  caused  many  a  forced  sale.  Local 
jobbers,  and  the  people  at  large,  were  gainers,  for  they 
kept  only  small  supplies  at  orainarv  seasons,  while  able 
to  buy  lai^ely  during  a  decline,  and  to  keep  their  goods 

'^Thia  is  showu  by  the  violent  market  fluctuations.  Smiley,  Vig.,  MS., 
16-18,  relates  that  a  stnuU  cooaignment  of  tacks  saved  a  tottering  firm  by 
l)riii_Mn.j  cxtraor'iin  irv  ]irii'i's  after  tlie  tire  of  Two  Nhipmenti)  of  flour 

aud  whiskey  by  the  iMunucm,  in  liiOO-1,  would  have  rciilizod  a  fortune  for  the 
former  and  an  ntter  Iom  for  the  otber,  if  the  ship  had  arrived  on  time.  As  it 
was,  niishapj?  kept  lier  l>;ick  for  sfvi-ral  inontlv=!,  and  the  re4ult  was  rcvcr«ed. 
Schenck,  I  y.,  MS.,  I.VIS,  Coleman,  Vi<j.,  MS.,  151-3,  Burnett,  7?c-.,  MS., 
iL  204,  GuniflS,  Early  DayA,  MS.,  15,  instance  rapid  fluctuations.  Howard 
bought  flour  for  .9^»0  and  sold  it  at  ?"  In  fore  landing.  Findlnit  St  if.,  MS.,  8. 

"The  wide  practice  of  N.  Y.  shippersj  at  on©  time  to  hide  the  nature  of 
their  ooosignmeiitsiuidwTagiie  tenna  did  barm  to  many  without  oacrespoiid* 
ing  gain  to  thomiahrei.  * 
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until,  in  the  course  of  trade,  a  more  favorable  market 
Bhonld  prevaiL 

The  severe  warning  of  1851  naturally  checked  con- 
signments and  relieved  the  market,  which  also  felt  in 
some  d^ree  the  demand  created  by  the  gold  excite- 
ment in  Australia,  whither  many  undesirable  characters 
betook  themselvea  The  improvement  was  strength- 
ened by  copious  rains;  and  during  the  latter  half  of  1852 
prices  advanced,  under  small  supplies  and  increased 
consumption,  until  flour,  pork,  and  other  staples  rose 
to  four  or  five  times  the  rates  ruling  a  year  before, 
rice  from  two  cents  to  thirty  cents  a  pound.^^  Again 
came  prompt  response  from  shippers,  with  the  conse- 
quent sharp  fluctuations,  according  to  the  momentary 
abilitj^  of  the  market  to  meet  a  sudden  demand,  and  to 
climatic  and  other  intiuences  upon  supply  and  distribu- 
tion,^^ such  as  storms  and  conti  ai  y  winds  on  the  ocean, 
obstructed  river  navigation  and  roads  in  the  interior, 
or  the  rusli  of  miners  to  a  new  district,  openini^  fresh 
markets  and  routes.  By  this  oscillation,  so  marked 
for  several  years,  nearer-lying  sources,  like  ChiH, 
Hawaii,  and  Oregon,  were  the  chief  gainers.  w]iil(^  the 
remote  supply  stations  of  tlie  Atlantic  borders  had  to 
depend  mainly  on  cliance  for  tlieir  ventures. 

In  1853  mining  received  a  decided  impulse,  partly 
from  the  development  of  quartz  veins  and  other 
means,  until  the  yield  exceeded  any  previous  record, 
arid  that  with  every  prospect  of  a  still  greater  advance. 
Meanwhile  farming  Was  rising  into  prominence,  with 

Compare  prices  in  tli«  liat  fo11owm|;. 

Flour,  for  iiwtince,  fell  In-low  S^S  in  May,  while  beef  rose  sutlilcnly  to 
$3i).  The  Utter  movemeiit  wm  due  to  the  delay  of  veaeuU  by  storuu. 
Freight  ruled  aA  00  to  100  eenti  per  foot.  Chili,  being  nearest,  sent  in  so 
large  a  supply  of  floor  as  to  drive  the  price  below  $10  by  May  1853,  when  rice 
alao  touched  3  eta,  cofl'ee  11, ^  eta,  sugar  lean  thau  7  eta,  aud  coal  ^13.  The 
Atiaatie  atataa  being  less  prompt  to  respond,  owing  to  dwtance,  the  pricea  for 
salt  meat,  etc.,  were  longer  su«taiued;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  tlii-  MuiiTntr 
Aeels  poured  in,  and  beef  tumbled  irom  928  to  below  $12  during  tho  winter, 
and  pork  dedtned  steadily  to  below  $17.  Floor,  rice,  coffee,  etc.,  flnctnated 
widely,  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  fha  demand  during  tho  spring  from 
the  mines,  with  which  commnnicatioa  bad  been  cut  off  for  aoino  time  by 
Soodsdnada. 
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large  crops,  so  that  the  year  proved  most  prosperous 
for  the  entire  country.  San  Francisco  felt  the  im- 
provement, and  responded  with  fresh  enterprises, 
particularly  in  real  estate  and  substantial  building 
operatioDS,  attended  by  increased  wa^es.  Unfortu- 
nately, success  led  as  usual  to  excess  with  wild  specu- 
tion.  The  reaction  came  in  1854,  marked  by  tenant- 
less  houses  and  falling  rents,  till  the  latter  stood  at 
one  tenth  the  rate  nuing  four  years  before.  Under 
abundant  stocks,  well-supplied  interior  markets,  and 
delayed  autumn  rains,  the  depression  culminated  in  the 
severe  monetary  crisis  of  February  1855.  The  con- 
sequently forced  sale  of  several  incoming  cargoes 
tended  to  check  the  improvement  created  by  a  reviv- 
ing demand  from  the  mines,  and  prices  for  certain 
articles  fell  more  than  fifty  per  cent;  flour,  for  in- 
stancOy  under  the  prospect  of  a  large  home  crop, 
touched  the  hitherto  unexampled  figure  of  $5.50." 

After  this  the  market  became  less  subject  to  disas- 
trous fluctuations;  for  the  experiences  of  1854-5  had 
served  to  establish  a  more  correct  standard.  With 
increased  warehousing  facilities,  and  clieaper  lighterao-e 
and  wagcs,^'  mercliants  were  able  better  to  manipulate 

^"Per  200  lb.  bag  to  95|.  Bice  fell  to  5  eta,  coffee  to  13  cts,  coal  to  $15, 
etc.;  a  decline  of  MXNit  100  per  cent  for  floor,  BO  per  cent  for  beef,  etc. 

Uuilcr  rcduoeil  arrivalt  Mid  continued  niining  prosperity,  stocks  (liiiiinialiol 
Bufficiently  to  raise  prices  by  aataum  to  about  January  rates,  which  led  to 
Mveral  oraere  for  supplies  from  abroad,  and  theae,  again,  to  a  number  of  less 
advisable  consignments. 

"  Wa^es  ruled  in  1849-5U  at  about  $\  an  hour  for  laborerSf  as  we  have 
seen.  In  the  minee  $12  a  day,  with  food,  was  oommon,  or  $16  without  board. 
Artisau.s  ol)taineJ  one  fourth  to  one  half  more;  yet  in  the  winter  of  1849-50, 
Williams,  the  builder,  Jiee.,  M3.,  4,  gucceasfully  resisted' a  caroenters'  strike 
from  $12  for  $16.  Washing  was  over  $G  per  dosen,  or  eren  ior  %  shirt. 
Bnrnell'g  Rec,  MS.,  i.  375,  404.  Clerks  obtained  from  $200  to  §500  i>er 
mouth.  Instances  of  early  wages  in  Lurkina  Doc.,  hlH.,  vi.  14,111,  144,  101; 
JUMe's  Afttf.,  MS.,  13;  Fernanda  CfaL,  MS.,  180-2;  BanUmft  Stat.,  MS..  1; 
HW*  Sixteen  Mo.,  7G;  Gnrn'm'  Early  Dayit,  MS.,  13;  Findla'a  StaL,  MS., 
4;  BaHleU'g  StaL,  MS.,  4-^;  Armgtnmga  Exper,,  MS.,  10;  Colenum's  Vig.. 
MiS.,  143-6;  Moore^t  Pioneer,  MS.,  6.  At  Benicia  the  government  paid 
laltorers  $16  in  1849.  Sherman^a  Mem,,  i.  78.  Sailors  then  received  $150  and 
$200.  Friend,  Dec.  1.  1849.  Early  in  1848  wages  were  only  from  $1  to  $3  a 
dsT.  Califomian,  July  15,  1848.  In  1850  masons  struck  against  $12  for  $14 
a  (lay.  In  July  1853  strikes  were  frequent,  longshoremen  securing  $6  for  9 
hours'  work  against  $5  for  10  hours;  masons  $12  against  $10;  carpenters  had 
$8;  firemen  $1U0  a  month.  In  1854  common  labor  fell  to  $3,  artisans  getting; 
$5  to  $6.  In  Jan.  18.~)5  the  qootatiflilB  stood:  masons  $8,  carpenters  $6, 
laborers  $3,  il<'<  k  hands  $00  j>er  month.  A  year  later  they  had  declined  to 
$4  or  $5  for  maaowi  and  carpenterti,  and  $2  to  $2^  for  laborers,  dock  hands 
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itockfl,  and  to  control  prices  in  accordance.  It  was  also 
becoming  manifest  that  the  rapidly  growing  products 
cf  California  mnat  enter  more  and  more  into  the  calcula* 
ttoos  of  shippers,  for  she  was  already  prodacin^  grain 
b^ond  her  own  requirementa  That  this  industrial 
levolation  was  not  foreseen  was,  indeed,  a  main  canse 
for  recent  losses,  and  for  the  excessive  speculation 
which  led  to  the  reaction  at  San  Francisco  m  1854-5. 
Instance  the  importation  in  1853' of  grain  and  flour, 
representini^  a\>out  eio^ht  million  dollars,  which  was  en- 
tirely dispensed  with  three  years  later;  and  compare  the 
reduction  in  other  commodities  within  the  same  period, 
83  shown  in  the  list  of  imports,  with  only  a  sli^^^ht 
com|)ensating  increase  in  a  few  other  direetions. 
Observe  also  the  corresponding  decline  in  maritime 
traffic,  and  in  the  husiness  and  profits  of  traders,  ware- 
housemeUy  and  handlers  of  freights,  and  we  find  an 

itniving  $40  to  $50,  cmd  Bailors  120  per  month.  Prices  Current,  Jan.  1,  1855; 
M'rr.  Gnz.,  Jan.  1,  1857;  -S'.  ItnllHin,  Jan.  5,  1857,  etc.  Tho  government 
$3  for  laborers  in  1S54.  U.  6.  Oovt  Doc,,  Cong.  33,  S«8a.  1,  11.  Ex.  Doc. 
Id.,  Seas.  2,  Sen.  Doo.  16u  pp.  22-6.  Maay  were  tlien  unemployod. 
Mmt§amirjf9  Membu,  2-3;  m6  auo  AUa  CaL:  Sac.  Dnkm,  efee. 
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nhiifiiii;^  Uaakete,  whiakey,  tobttooo^  corresponded  more  evenly  with  eeateni 

pncts,  luaaUy  at  a  fair  advance.    Lumber  ruled  at  8<J0  per  th<msau<l  feet  at 
tht  cl,^e  of  1850  and  continued  to  ducline  till  it  touched  i|15  in  the  middle 
«f  Jiw«.  alter  which  it  rose,  during  1856,  to  ftbont  $25,  airf^.  ^ 
fi«&ied  soAr  is  rated  about  double  above  pnoee»  mod  CmoIim  noe  wm  ■* 
fat  wwA  double  th<  CTiin— o  g»<>«> 
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explanation  for  the  reaction  following  the  metropolitan 
t'xciteim  lit  of  I8j;3,  which  was  based  on  the  increase 
of  mining  and  business  in  tliat  year.  The  growtli  of 
dairy  and  stock-raising  interests  threatened  to  rapidly 
reduce  other  imports,  and  give  the  distribution  lo  dif- 
ferent interior  places,  while  in  due  time  large  exports 
promised  to  lill  llie  gap.  The  imports  of  ISjG  were 
still  in  excess  of  the  demand ;  but  owing  to  the  easy 
financial  condition  in  the  eastern  states,  which  re- 
quired no  forced  sales,  and  to  the  control  of  the  mar- 
ket by  consignees,  disasters  were  obviated.  The 
average  result  was  negative,  with  prices  closing  at  $7 
for  flour,  and  other  goods  tin  near  proportion.  Al- 
though fluctuations  had  now  been  greatly  checked, 
any  excess  of  receipts  over  three  months'  require- 
ments was  apt  to  disturb  values,  as  it  was  the  habit 
of  many  eastern  shippers  to  invoice  goods  under  the 
vagae  term  of  mercbandisa  Hitherto  the  abatement 
in  navigation  on  the  upper  rivers,  during  the  dry 
autunm,  diminished  supplies  in  many  quarters,  and 
gave  activity  to  early  winter  operations  The  inter- 
ruption by  rains  to  road  traffic  was  followed  by  a 
further  increase  of  trade.  Now,  with  augmenting 
agriculture  came  an  enlarged  spring  demand,  followed 
by  a  busy  autumn. 

As  imports  are  usually  governed  by  social  condi- 
tion, it  is  not  dillicult  to  estimate  the  nature  of  those 
required  for  California.  As  the  quiet  pastoral  p('f)[>lG 
of  the  forties  bou'dit  in  exchange  for  their  hides  and 
tallow  the  manufactunnl  ^roods  of  the  civilized  criitn  s 
W'hich  guided  their  tastes  and  aspirations,  so  tho 
teeming  nnners  of  K^4U  and  the  early  fifties,  similarly 
remote  from  the  world,  but  w^ithout  any  direct  re- 
sources, demanded  food,  clothing,  and  supplies  of  a 
class  suited  to  an  almost  exclusively  male  population. 
While  rude  camp-life  required,  above  all,  staples  like 
salt  meat  and  flour,  beans  and  hard  bread,  cotfi  e  and 
sugar,  with  dried  apples  as  the  readiest  substitute  for 
fruity  the  abundance  of  wealth  called  for  luxuries  of 
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every  description,  the  supply  of  all  fluctuating  with  mer- 
cantile speculation  and  the  coQtr<)llin<]^  climatic  and  so- 
cial influences.  With  the  growth  of  ikmily  relations,  a 
larger  variety  of  goods  came  into  use,  for  women  and 
domestic  purposes;  while  the  expansion  of  mining  in 
quartz  and  hydraulic  branches  brought  forward  new 
adjuncts  and  r*  (  juirements.  The  simultaneous  devel« 
opment  of  agriculture  and  other  industries,  partly  at 
the  expense  of  wining,  created  still  wider  openings  for 
machinery,  seed,  timber,  and  other  materiak  for  estab- 
lishing farms  and  homes. 

The  revelation  in  trade  becomes  strongly  marked 
after  1853,  when  home  products  augment  so  rapidly 
as  to  supplant  imported  cereals  within  the  following 
two  or  three  years.  Rice  alone  is  sustained  by  a 
growing  Chinese  population.  Thus  the  importation 
of  strain  falls  from  740,000  bags  in  1853  to  nothing  in 
18j5,  and  flour  from  500,000  bags  to  one  tenth  of 
tliat  figure,  lianl  bread  suflx'ring  equally.  Salted 
and  rurcd  meats  are  sup]tlanted  more  gradually, 
pork  diminishing  from  over  50,000  barrels  in  lS5:i  to 
20,000  in  1856.  The  slower  decline  in  dairy  ])nnlucts 
is  due  partly  to  the  cost  of  labor,  partly  to  the  [)refi'r- 
enee  for  vaster  and  more  .speculative  operations  in  grain 
and  stock-raising."  Other  articles,  notably  coftee, 
tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  liquors,  articles  of  dress,  and 
pi^wder,  which  could  not  as  yet  be  produced  at  home, 
offer  a  certain  corapensation  fur  the  above  reductions 
through  the  demands  of  an  increasing  population.  Na- 
tive fruits  and  wines  begin  to  compete,  however,  and  the 
lessened  consumption  of  champagne  serves  to  indicate 
the  wide  retronchtnent  attending  the  change  from  the 
flash  mining  days  to  an  era  of  more  sedate  occupations.^* 

"Tlte  decline  in  other  effects  betoBgB  to  a  later  period. 

"'lliG  cli.'ui:'<i  ia  tnulu  vahws  om  Ifob  -ttor  appreciated  wlien  it  is  bnriiA 
in  mind  that  the  grain,  flour,  and  b«auii  iui^rtua  in  li>o3  w  ero  \i'urth  ovut 
eig^t  nii*M'«"%  ana  that  this  amoant,  together  with  other  large  rams  xepro- 
•cnted  by  salt  inpatti,  brf.nl,  etc.,  ])i39cd  away  from  Kliippera  ■ft  itliin  two  or 
three  yean.  Shiu-owucrs  wore  al  io  heavy  losers,  for  frcigliU  which  in  1S&3 
amoimted  to  fl 1,700,000  fell  by  1835  to  about  $4,000,000,  from  rednoed  lates 

hi  well  as  .vir;:()«:'S.  Tlie  iiiijMirt.H  of  1850  continiii"!  larLT  ',  Jiartly  litiaiisc  the 
new*  o£  ialliug  pricca  couM  not  arrire  ia  time  to  stop  slupmenta  for  the  early 

But,  Cau.  Vou  VIL  «  ^ 
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In  the  following  dvH^ade  two  important  raodifying 
factors  appear,  affecting  shippers  as  well  as  prices. 

montliH,  partly  bec  iuso  t]i<<  cniitimicl  rush  of  gold-seokurs  buoyed  speculation 
in  mauy  quarters.  Thus  tlnnr  n  achei  1  300,000  hags  of  200  lU.,  of  which  thrto 
fourths  was  from  Chili;  *J.'KtMK)  Itags  of  Central  Amorican  coffee  arrived;  of 
tea,  7,700  ilu  sts;  Miiiinr,  l'.>4,»»00  <iuiiitilH;  |»ork,  r>o,(KX)  Uarrcla;  lar<l,  58,000 
kegs,  etc.;  butter,  bd,OM  keg».  K(  cor»lH  for  early  times  are  not  wholly  reli- 
abfo,  owing  to  tlw  destruction  of  the  custotn-houM  with  its  books  in  1851. 
Tlio  S'lrTTniu^rrlyf,  Fib.  1,  18')],  J/uiii'^  -V";/-,  xxiv.  544,  reproduced 
among  other  jouruaU  tiie  alwve  Btateiiiijut.  in  addition  came  8 1,700, (KM), 
chiefly  in  coin  for  oirenUtioii.  The  subsequent  flow  of  niercbandisc  eau  be 
rea-lil  V  understoo<l  by  comparing  the  number  of  vessels  arrivitii;  annually,  and 
also  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  as  exhibiteil  in  the  respective  tables.  It  muMi 
bo  bome  in  mind,  howvv«r,  tiiat  after  1849  the  proportaon  of  mardumdise  is 
grafttor  as  compared  "w  ith  the  number  of  arrivini,'  ocean  vessels,  owing  to  the 
abeorption  of  paasenger  traffic  by  the  steamship  lines.  With  1S53  so  marked 
n  change  begin*  in^M  kind  ana  quantity  of  gooda  that  the  details  of  the  ap- 
pandeatable of  impoftl of  tt^AOOmmodities  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting: 

Yeirl8&8.  Year  1854.  Year  l'v»5.  Year 

Grain,  bags    740,000  190,000  11.  TOO* 

Fb.ur,  HieksandbMwli   490,000   218,000     49,300  36,700 

Rice,  bags   420,000    168,700   198,000  348,000 

Beams,  bags  and  bbb   108,000    43.000    40,000  61.000 

Bread,  casks   2.?.7W      8,300  800 

Breail,  cases   35,300      6,200  800 

Apples,  dried,  bbb   10,600      7,700      6,800  3,400 

Apples,  dried,  pkn   5,3()0       4,(X)0       5,400  36.000 

fiiisins,  boxes, rrr.   4y,0l>0     iy,300     38,600  63,000 

Coffee,  bags   128,800    66,800    85,000  97.400 

Tea,  clustH   162,200     5.?,000     5.3,400  87,400 

8ugar,  ret.  and  domes.,  bbU..  40,000  34,700  70,000  92,700 
Sutrar,  foreign  and  raw,  bags.    167,000   118,000   196,000  157,600 

Bc-ef,  barrel!  77,,,      1<3,.3W     10.500      4,G00  9.(XK) 

Pork,  barrels   61.200     32,700     12,900  28.500 

Bacon,  tea  and  bbli   «llOO      0.800      8,800  8,800 

Bacon,  boxes   0,400      6.200      1,600  1,900 

Hams,  casks   41,000    29,800     21,300  22,9U0 

Butter,  caska   98,700    40,400    88.000  9,000 

Butter,  cases   2S.7(M)     10,600      4..'W10  57.1K)) 

Lard,  kegs   83,000     34,400     20,000  41,000 

Caudles.  Ijoxea.   178,900    86,000  133,000  273.000 

TobaoML  bales   2,100      l.OOO      1.700  2.100 

Tobacco,  cases   29,000     20,300     26,000  29,000 

Liquors,  alcohol,  casks   18,600      7,800     10,000  11.800 

Liquors  case.   16.50:)       6,000       7.300  1^,0(10 

Whiskey,  bbbi   20,000     13,000     12,000  3J.0OO 

Brandy.  ca.ska   21.700      0,600     11.900  7,000 

BnmdJ,  cases.   S,(m      7,100      7.700  66,000 

Wine,  bbls   11,600      6,700     10,800  17,300 

Wine  cases   157,000    69.200  128,700  130,300 

Champoinic,  c;uses   34,000     16,300    26,000  20,000 

Dry  gWs,  bales   35,200     18,500     17,0W  36,300 

Dry  goods,  ca»ca   86,600    20,600     19,000  S1.60O 

BlanfotL  inlea   4,000      1,900      1,300  2.000 

Shoos,  ca.-,e8   67.500     60,700     82.000  87,400 

Powder,  kegs   15.000      9,000     85,600  86,600 

Lumber,  thSuaand  foot  t   r>6.orio     02,000     32,000  38,400 

Lumlxr,  pieres   400.000    182.000     66,000  2,^ 

Coal,  tolls.   82,000    67,800    86^000  66,000 

•Onfonfhaat.  f  Not  lne}ndlnff  ahtmloa*  dapboaida.  oM. 
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First  the  union  war  of  1861-5,  which  disturbed  the 
production  of  raw  and  refined  staples,  retained  a  larger 
amount  for  home  consumption,  and  checked  the  ship- 
ment of  the  surplus,  at  least  in  American  vessels, 
which  were  the  prey  of  confederate  cruisers.  The 
state  was  accordingly  thrown  more  upon  its  own  re- 
sources,  to  the  development  of  much  neglected  wealth, 
and  had  in  other  respects  recourse  to  the  compara- 
tively cheaper  foreign  products.  These  were  favored, 
moreover,  by  the  fast-growing  wheat  export,  especially 
in  English  shins,  which  could,  therefore,  afford  to 
bring  merchandise  at  a  low  freij^ht.  A  few  years 
later  the  opcninf''  of  the  overland  railway  assisted  to 
revive  tlie  dt  inaiid  for  American  ni^oods,  notahly  of  a 
costlier  grade,  witli  a  gradual  increase  in  finer  articles 
umler  the  improved  quality  of  eastern  and  home  man- 
ufaetures. 

The  opening  of  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific  rail- 
roads was  not  followed,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
by  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  volume  of  im|x)rta- 
tions  by  sea,  though  to  the  siune  result  tended,  in 
later  years,  the  completion  of  tlie  Northern  Pacific, 
the  Southern  l^acific,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  other 
lines  making  connection  with  the  Atlantic  states.  On 
tlie  pontrary,  under  the  increase  of  population  and 
wealth,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  industries,  our  for- 
eign imports  by  sea  increased  from  less  than  $20,000,- 
000  in  1869  to  more  than  $50,000,000  in  1889.^ 

Among  notable  impoita  are  230,000  bricka  in  1866,  of  a  special  grade;  for 
by  thui  time  the  reduced  price  of  lal>or  permitted  the  manufactore  of  such 
articles.  There  are  alao  5,000  cratea  of  cnickery.  Olaoa,  paper,  hanlware, 
etc.,  form  part  of  staple  imports.    The  imports  for  this  year  may  1>e  valued 

Com.  anil  \nt'ii/.  for  18i>4-6,  the  forfi^ni  imports  for  tlicse 
three  years  are  placed  at  $8,408,000,  $5,951,000,  and  ^,289,000,  reapectively, 
$2,063,000  of  the  latter  being  duty  free. 

"•The  foreign  imports  at  S.  F.  after  IS.'jO  are  placed  by  U.  S.  Coin,  and 
Snr{,,  ,  pas'^im,  at  S.S,OHr),000  in  1S")7  8,  8n,l.%,0<K)  in  18r.8-9,t«, 30(5, 000  in 
IHtil  -J,  tull«»wed  by  a  ri-'^e  to  $'J0,:UK),0(X)  by  during  the  war;  then  a 

fUl  to  $15,570,000  in  1805-^),  after  which  ;i  gr.i<lual  riM  tO  $20^300,000  by 
IS70  1,  vrith  a  jump  to  $.19,420,000  in  1S7--3,  ilue  to  mining  excitement; 
then  a  rise  from  «29,700,000  in  1874-5  to  $44,670,000  in  1S80-1,  and 
$91,640,000  in  1881-2.  Of  the  last  amount  f41, 000,000  was  merdumdiae, 
Tin>\  .*I0. 640,000  coin  and  bullion.  S.  Diego,  thv  otln  r  port  of  entry,  re<  ri\-('d 
during  n>bl-2  $679,000  in  merchandise.    The  total  mtroductiou  oi  merchau* 
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The  gold  discovery  had  interposed  a  check  on  the  ex- 
port trade,  which  uiif  the  stimulating  efforts  of  Aiuer- 
.ican  settlers  was  slowly  i'X]»anding  huyond  the  fornicr 
narrow  limits  of  hides  and  tallow.**  Cattle  came  to 
he  slauu^htcrod  solely  for  the  meat,  which  suddenly 
came  into  activ<'  demand  from  beiiiij^  a  mere  refuse 
or  suri^lus  eonnnoditv.  (iradnally,  lio\ve\  (  r,  the  ne- 
glected hides'"  crept  back  into  notice,  (juicksilv*  r  rose 
to  a  leading  article  of  export,  and  San  Francisco  he- 
came  an  entrepot  for  the  reshi|)ment  of  eastern  and 
European  merchandise  to  ditl'erent  Pacific  ports,  partly 
from  her  oversto<*ked  markets.  Soon  native  irraiu 
and  Hour  entered  the  list,  and  in  18.'.')  they  to«retlicr 
exceeded  in  value  any  other  export  article,  always 
excepting  treasure.  Exports  in  1855  amounted  T  > 
«4,200,060,  and  in  185G  to  $4,300,000,  of  which 
quicksilver  constituted  $970,000  and  ^S8:i,000,  re- 
spectively; flour  followed,  at  about  16,000  and 
$760,000  for  the  two  years;  then  came  grain,  hides, 
tallow,  and  wool,  reshipped  goods  forming  a  minor 
proportion  onlv.  All  this  gave  little  occupation  to 
shipping,  however,  and  return  cargoes  for  the  in- 

diM  tor  1881  is  flttamKtod  at  $07,600,000^  of  which  $38,600,000  from  foreign 

countries,  paying  $7,4."><).0<>0  ia  duties.  Of  tlio  r. -it,  from  eastonj  .st;t  , 
§10,400,000  came  by  railway,  ;?I2,<)(KX(XH)  liy  .saili.j;,'  vessel,  aiul  .:."): ;(».()()0  I  ,- 
Paaun4 steamer.  Of  the  forei;^^i  go<.<ls,  si  1,()(K),00.)  came  from  Cliina  a;itl 
Singapore,  $0,870,000  from  Japan,  larg.  ly  .silks,  $('..400,000  from  H  iwaii, 
chiotly  sugar,  $3,850,000  from  Euglan  l,  $1..SS0,000  from  CtntnJ  America, 
$I,7U-»,000  from  the  Eaat  Indies,  $l,100,O(K)  from  Australia,  :;i.0;X),000  ffot.i 
B.  Columltia,  and  $S40,0<M>  from  France.  Tlio  figures  for  followiag  years  cor- 
respond more  with  those  of  1880-1  thau  I88I-2.  Hawaiian  ijiiporto  li:;ve 
oomo  to  the  front,  reacliing  over  $10,000,000  for  18S6,  Japan  followinft  wiili 
ov.T  $.S,000,000,  tlicn  Oiina  $.'),(KK),000,  a)ul  England  nearly  .v:{.(HK),0>)(».  Of 
the  treasure  import,  exceeding  $5,000,000,  lialf  came  from  Mt  xico  ami  ono 
fourth  from  Anstralia.  The  nature  of  the  imnorts  will  be  furtlier  explaiiie  I 
liy  a  comparison  with  the  cl)aj»ter  on  manufactures;  with  1'.  S.  C"  n.  Rel.^ 
anaual  reports;  U.  S.  Burtnu  q/'  S(ati>ttk*;  S.  F.  Mfrc.  Gtiz.;  /Juut'g  Merrh, 
Mag.;  8,  F,  dm.  Aatoc,  1809,  etc?  S.  F,  Chamh-r  Com.,  1851. 

"In  mo  1,000,000  feet  of  luml.cr.  10,000  fancga.«^  of  wheat,  and  $10.00J 
worth  of  soap  were  added  to  the  00,OUO  arrolxis  of  tallow,  tiO,000  kide^i,  I,(-0  • 
iMurds  of  brandy  and  wine,  and  $20,000  worth  of  fan.  See  HUL  CaL,  v.  570, 
liis  s.  riL.s.  The  exports  and  imports  of  S.  F.  for  th«  Uflt  quiter  of  1847 
amounted  to  $41), 000  and  $53,000,  respectively.  • 

"Hides  hav«  so  br  be«a  thrown  away,  writes oos  in  ^  8a&  Trmmripl, 
Jan.  1^  1861«  hut  aoon  a  ahip^load  is  to  be  sent  from  Sanramento.^ 
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pouriiv^  ikets  liad  to  be  sought  in  other  latitudes  and 
even  ou  Asiiitic  shores.** 

By  adding  treasure,  we  reacli,  according  to  niani- 
fr-st  ti;4ures,  tha  respectable  c.\j)ort  of  some  $330,000,- 
OUO  by  185G,  or  an  averaire  of  over  $40,000,000  for 
the  eight  export  years  1S49~56,  to  which  can  safely 
be  added  one  fourth  more  for  unrecorded  values. 
With  a  lar'k  of  r»'lial)l«'  banking  and  express  facilities 
in  early  years,  it  is  but  natural  that  miners  preferred 
to  carry  away  their  dust  privately;  but  after  1850, 
this  habit  decreased  until  the  secretily  exported  treas- 
ure fell  below  ten  per  ctut  of  the  recorded  amount. 
The  latter  corresponded  to  the  importation  of  goods 
for  a  growing  |  )opulation/^  to  remittances  by  departing 
per^ns  and  interested  absentees,  and  to  the  with- 
drawal of  capital  for  relie\ang  money  pressure  abroad, 
while  the  surplus  left  by  increasing  liome  productions 
permitted  the  retention  of  larger  sums  for  circulation, 
plate,  and  jewelrj^" 

"  Exports  of  Caliioruia  producU  other  tliaa  treasure: 

Te«rlffi4.         Y«arl85S.  T€m>18SS. 


WTieat,  bags                       o.tKK)  83,IK)0  23,0<)0 

OaiU,  bagj                         3,iJ0O  49,000  13,0UOt 

Bari  V,  Hag  ,                   15,G0O  73,000  5,000 

Hour,  1ki;js  anil. 1.1,  ....    68;000  116,000  74,0(K)t 

Gr;t4  auil  bran,  bags  ,  12,000  5,000 

PoUtoets  bags                  20,000  12,000 

Hi  le«,  no                          44,000  112.000  170,000 

S'jdoM,  hal^   1,000  5,000 

Tallow,  bUa   MO  1,700 

l.ak-a                        1,100  2,500  4.000 

JLuuiber.  thoiuHwd  feet*..     8^200  2,500  1,200 

Qnickrilrer,  IImIu            21,000  27,200  88k700|| 


*  Batld«B  lam  quaatltlM  of  ahlaglei, «!«. 

f  Chiefly  to  Peru. 
t  (  hlelly  to  Au  -tralla. 

I|  Over  half  to  Mexico,  re£t  to  Peru,  Clilna,  and  New  York,  and  a  liule  to  Ann- 
tnli&i  In  US3, 11^800  llaaka  were  aliipped. 

AUhoagfa  tho  above  staples  include  a  small  portion  of  imported  goods,  they 
iru:v  Ix-' f*sHcntially  call  '1  < '  illfomia  proflucts.  In  1855  tlit  y  formctl  coiiHia- 
eraLly  more  than  liall  'dm  value  of  exports,  exclu«ling  treiwure.  Tlio  rcni;iin<UT 
ioelnded  ircm-woric  and  other  Cal  if omia  nianufaoturcs,  bo  tliat  theproportiuu  of 
mere  n-' xp<"»rt)?  wa.<<  not  larpo.  In  1S.">()  tlie  value  of  prcMlnco  «hipjH  «l  fi  ll  oif 
f.  •;;iewhat,  Imt  the  1  irge  incrwise  in  I>olh  years  over  tne  exjturtii  of  l}v)4  8lu»w 
l':e  nature  of  the  industrial  revolution  then  l>cginning.  S.  J.  J*ioneer,  March 
3,  r577,  claims  for  Pe<;lilea  an<l  WaiUworth  tlio  first  wheat  shipment  from 
Pucble's  farm.  AUtt  Cnl.,  Juno  1 1,  IS.j^,  records  the  first  salmon  shipment  to 
Australia.  Sae.  Unhn,  Oct.  13,  %\  1 855.  Crary,  Slut.,  MS.,  2-3,  aUndes  to 
earlirr  flouringH,  and  lat.  r  on  ^  in  y.  Bnll'f'n,  Apr.  24,  I860. 
Compare  with  figures  given  under  im|K}rts. 

>^For  nuJdng  Mtunatee  of  actual  gold  yield,  J.  Eoaa  Browne  Mtninet  tiiat 
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Metals  foriiu'd  tlu-  main  feature  of  cx[)orts  for  many 
years,  even  to  foreij^ii  countries;  but  iu  this  res])ect 
a  chant^e  took  place  before  the  close  of  the  fifties,  with 
the  increase  of  wheat  shipments,  which  have  since 
assumed  the  preponcleratin<i^  had,  although  checked 
occasioually  by  droughts,  as  iii  1 BG3-5.    By  1881  they 

$200,000, 0()0  may  bo  atldcd  to  the  export  figures  for  tho  10  ycATS  following 
1843,  which  ia  evidently  nearer  the  truth  than  the  not  uncommoQ  eatimato 
of  840,000,000  for  tiio  nino  yean  ending  in  1856.  Yet  I  prefer  to  be  leae 
sweeping  in  my  calculations.  It  muist  bo  borne  in  min«l  tliat  tho  nnrecortltd 
amountii  carrietl  away  gradually  decrease  with  the  estaUliahment  of  banka 
and  reliable  expresses;  that  the  abatement  in  eertain  importe  bad  great  effbet, 
though  counteract*-'!  hy  the  (b-man.ls  of  a  growing  population  iu  other  direc- 
tion»,  by  the  drain  through  abaeuteea,  by  home  circulation  and  abaorption 
for  mannfaetoree,  and  by  monetary  diBtiubanoeeb  aa  in  1856.  While  export 
figures  niuht  form  tlie  basis  for  estimates,  I  find  them  unHatihf.ictory,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  early  cnatont'houae  recortls  by  fire,  and  the  oontradic> 
tiona  preeented  by  official  docnmenta  for  difiSsrent  years.  Bome,  for  instaaoe, 
give  tlie  steamer  shipments  an«l  in  jil.  ct  wlii>lly  or  partially  tlic  remittancvs 
by  sailing  vesaelay  or  to  loss  prummcnt  destiuatioua.  Boss  Browne  and  oth- 
ers oorreet  their  earlier  figures,  and  still  exhibit  cwvghts.  Koi  fiseling 
myself  warranted  in  going  oiitNi  k  uf  tln-hO  sources,  I  CMt only  select  thone 
amounts  which  appear  best  supported  in  their  detaUs,  using  the  statements 
of  the  Paeifie  Mail  8.  8.  Co.;  of  Bntler  King,  in  CaL  Jomr.  8en.t  1882,  650; 
reports  from  custom-house;  estimates  of  li.  A.  (iarnett  of  tho  S.  F.  refincrv; 
/.  /io«a  Browne' 1  Report,  18G7,  p.  50;  18()8,  p.  292;  MerckMit*'  M(uj.,  xxiV. 
647,  etc.;  Vnl  Register,  1857,  p.  112;  BUhe*9  Prttduft  Prte.  Mebih,  20-1,  a 
somewhat  mixed  estimate;  the  more  acceptable  Dt  l  Mnrn  Il'uit.  Prrr.  .yft^/.tlt,, 
166;  Philli)>«  Mining,  06;  IltitdCs  Resources,  240;  tlie  hasty  Bowie's  liudratUie 
Mming,  288;  BM's  Minen,  607,  etc.;  and  reports  in  AUa  CaL,  S.  F.  BtiUaiit, 
jPriee»  Current,  and  MtretmL  ChmeUe, 

Trsasnre  export: 

As  Reoorded.  Estimated  Yield. 


184S   $2,(XK).()()0  $10,(KK).<MH) 

1849   4,'.HX).000  40,000,000 

1S:»0   29,4(M),000  60,000,000 

bSol   4'2,(UK).(Mj0  60,(MK).l)*K) 

1852   4G,0<M»,()00  60,000,000 

1853    67,:^<K)  <)00  66,000,000 

1S54   ;'•_',(  MHi.OOO  60,(X)0,()<)0 

1855   4o,1100,000  65,000,000 

1850   51,000,000  66,000,000 


Totals  $:«1, 000,000  ^5(3,000,000 

Tho  receipts  at  eastern  mints  up  to  Jan.  1854  have  been  given  at  ^210,- 
000,000,  with  Tariations  of  ten  per  oent  from  this  figan.  The  Pse.  Mail  Ca 

claim<  il  to  have  carried  $15,100,000,  in  bullion,  between  Apr.  11,  1849,  and 
Julv  1,  1850,  Sac.  TransciiDi,  July  3,  1850,  chargiug  5  per  oent  for  freight 
•aa  insnranoe.  AUa  CaL.,  Dec.  16,  1849. 

Of  the  shipments  in  1853,  about  $46,000,000  wont  to  New  York;  $5,000,- 
000  to  England;  8900,000  to  China.  In  1854  4^,500,000  wuut  to  New  York, 
etc. ;  83. 800, 000  to  Engknd ;  $1 .000.000  to  China.  In  1 866  838,700,000  went 
to  \.  u  ^^.rk,  etc.;  5^5,200. 0(K)  to  England;  $900,000  to  China.  In  1856 
8(0.000,000  weut  to  eastern  U.  8.;  88,700,000  to  England;  $1,500,000  to  China: 
8800,000  to  Pkaamtfy  Pteifio  idamtb^  Sontb  America,  East  Indies,  Aartnlia, 
etou 
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rtaehed  nearly    1,000,000  tuns,  worth  $31,000,000, 
thoui^'h  decreasiiiir,  with  aonia  Huct tuitions,  to  about 
(]7j,0UU  tons,  woiili  nearly  |20,000,000,  for  the  cereal 
year  vnding  June   30,  1889.    This  amount  was  sup- 
ftk-inetitoJ  by  tii>ur  worth  nearly  $5,000,000,  by  bar- 
ley, fruit,  canned  goods,  aod  wine.    Refined  sugar, 
explosives,  and  lumber  are  among  goods  which  help 
to  swell  the   total   export  from  San  Francisco  to 
oyer  §100,000,000,  half  of  it  in  domestic  merchan- 
dise, and  one  sixth  in  huHion,  for  aboard.    The  rest 
goes  inland   and    to  the  Atlantic  states,  in  which 
last  direction  iDullion  sustains  itself  at  tlic  head;  for 
although  the  yield  of  the  California  mines  has  steadily 
dedmdL  to  \>elow  $20,000,000,  yet  gold  and  silver 
totals  stood,  as  late  as  1877,  at  $70,000,000,  under  oon- 
fligninenta  from  Nevada.   Since  then  the  latter  have 
d^ned  to  less  than  the  California  production.  The 
causes  winch  are  tending  to  diminish  imports,  such  as 
reduced  -wages  and  increasing  industries,  help  also  to 
augment  the  surplus  for  export    To  this  end  have 
likewise  contrihuted  the  mining  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  states  and  territories,  by  bring- 
ing an  army  of  workers  and  enlaiging  the  markets. 
Increased   railway  competition  promotes  the  same 
ol'joct,  in  openintj^  wider,  not  alone  the  eastern  por- 
tals, but  tliDse  of  several  intcruiediate  regions."^ 

"  After  1856  the  exports  of  S.  F.  follow  approximately  the  variations  in- 
dicated under  iiuporUi.    Accordinj;  to  f.  S,  Com.  ami  NaxHij.,  ]»aM»iin,  tlioy 
a.-.-  v.ilued  at  alxMit  $12,000,000  of  (loniestic  goods  and  bullion,  anil  ?;'2,L'0«),U00 
to  ^,500,000  of  foreign  goods  and  bullion,  for  185G-7,  1857-^,  and  1858-9;  in 
IS^i-J-OO  they  fell  to  ^7,400,000  and  $2,900,000,  for  domestio  and  foreign, 
lising  to  ^11,700,000  domestic,  although  oiJy  $I,9(J0,(X)0  fore^H,  in  l«lil-2j 
an  i  m  1863-4  to  ^,200,000  domestic  and  ^,1'00,OUO  foreign,  un.ler  tlie 
fctrieturc;*  imposed  by  the  war.    A  decline  followed  to  ^23,S<X),(>0<)  doinestic 
an (1       -{3,000  fivdiffn  in  1867-8;  after  a  fall  to  $'J(),S()0,0fX)  dnaieHtic  aad 
12,860,000  foreign  in  1S70-1,  came  a  rise  to  $^i;{,.'i<X),(XK)  aoiu.  stic  and 
14,400,000  foreign  in  1876-7,  then  a  decline  below  .540,()0!),(XX)  till  1881-2 
when  tiM  dooHBstio  flwehed  $55,900  and  the  foreign  .^-J,b('>0,(>()0.    Of  these 
li-«t  two  amonnta,  thr  merchandise  sUruLs  for  nearly  5*53,000,000  domestic  aa;l 
^7'A>,000  foreign,  and  the  coin  aiid  bullion  for  ^,000,000  domestic  and 
l2,jio,000  foreign.     San  Diego  ia  credited  with  $516,000  domestic  aad 
#Io,000  foreign  mcrchaii'lise.    The  export  of  inerrbandiso  and  treasure  to 
the  ea«t  and  abroad  sUxmI  in  l859at$6,(KX),00Oaii.lstS,(K)0,00O,  respectively; 
a IStfl at $10,000,000  and  $41,000,000:  in  1 864  at  81 3,0(N),(K)0  and  $57,000,000; 
tbe  merch  indise  exi»ort  rosf  to  .*23.OO0,0OO  in  ISf.s,  w  'lilc  the  treasure  ahip- 
»«»ts  declined  to  $33,000,000  in  If both  iailmg  ^^^^^^^J^^^ 
$17,000,000;  in  1078  "'■^     $81,000^000  and  $S6«O00kO0O.  Mar* 
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The  direction  of  trade,  wliich  at  first  snii<jfl)t  near- 
lyinij  ports  aloncif  the  Pacitic  for  ur<^ent  suitplirs/"'"  fell 
(juickly  into  tlie  main  channel  fiowini^  from  S'cw  York 
and  other  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  wiience 
canje  the  main  supplies  of  merchandise,  under  a  protect- 
in*^  tariti'  which  liampered  foreign  competition.  This 
trade  reached  its  maximum  in  1S52-3,  after  which  the 
growing  home  productions  of  California  rapidly  elim- 
inated cereals,  then  salted  provisions,  and  gradually  dif- 
ferent products,  till  the  number  of  carp^oes  diminished 
from  344  in  1853  to  128  in  1856."^  The  traffic  with  Chili, 

chauiliitu  continued  to  iucreaM  in  amount  to  |65,000,UUU  in  1882,  declining 
to  $35,300,000  in  I8881,  all  ezdnmve  of  transit  goods,  since  when  it  is 
aoain  rising.  Tin-  staple  (■xj)ort  was  wlirrit,  wliirh  during  thn  war  dimiii* 
from  100,000  tons  in  1801  to  14,000  in  Ibiiu,  owiu^  to  drought,  and. 
then  sprang  to  260^000  tons  in  1M7  and  following  yean,  falling  to  100,000 
in  1872  an.l  riaing  to  r^)<),000  in  1S77  and  to  n-Mrlv  l.(K)0,0<K)  tons  in 
1881,  valued  at  ^^,8(>0,()OU.  In  1886  it  stood  at  $lUjlo6,000,  an*l  rose  again 
before  ISSS.  A  large  proportion  went  to  Ihigland.  The  floor  ex{K>rt  rose  to 
#5,300,000  in  ISS4.  Of  the  total,  $4J(K),(M)0,  in  1886,  En-lmul  aii.l  China 
took  mor«  than  $1,500,000  eacL  Wool  shipments  advanced  stoadily  to 
28,000  tone  for  1870.  bat  had  by  1886  declined  to  17,€00p  worth  85,500,000. 
Qnicksilver  il«'cli)io<l  in  jiro'hiction  fully  one  half  after  1881,  When  shipiii<  iit« 
reached  $1,000,000.  liorticultural  products  were  rapidly  inoreasiug,  on  the 
other  hand,  ui  1888  the  wine  ex]>ort  by  sea  etooa  at  more  than  750,000 
illdiiH,  chiefly  to  N.  Y»>rk,  to  which  imist  Ix-  tukled  coiiHiderahle  consign- 
niuuts  by  laud.  Canned  gomls  ar«  growing  in  favor.  Barley,  retined  sogar, 
bonur,  powder,  lamber,  are  among  noteworthy  ex]Kirta,  ranging  mm 
$.')(H),(MX)  ilownwanl.  Whilo  a;;ri(  nltural  proJucta  have  taken  tiie  lead  in 
this  gold  land,  to  the  ovcrahadowiug  of  its  once  all>important  treasures,  the 
export  of  the  latter  was  neverthelesa  maintained  at  the  head  till  the  latter 
ttart  of  the  seventi'  S,  reaching  $r)8, 000, 000  in  1877;  bnt  this  was  due  tn  tho 
X«cvada  mines,  which  burst  into  promiuenoe  early  in  the  sixties,  with  a  yield 
increasing  to  over  $60,000,000  in  1877,  bnt  fell  off  by  1881  to  lesa  than  a 
dozen  inilliiins,  with  sulisequent  further  decline.  Tho  yield  of  C.il.  had  con- 
tinued to  steadily  diminish  from  $51,000,000  in  1857  to  $17,000,000  in  1881, 
yet  it  reached  a  trifle  higher  in  1886,  when  the  shipmenta  by  sea  stood  at 
118,200,000,  of  which  $1 1,*J00,0(X)  U  China  and  $2,000,000  to  .Tapan.  both 
mostly  in  silver.  Inland  remittances  stood  $129,700,000.  For  additional 
loading  antfioritiee,  MO  tMvtea  vnder  iui(i<>rts. 

Lven  in  18.'!2  large  quantities  of  llour,  rice,  etc.,  were  l)oiight  at  various 
porta  for  the  rising  market  at  S.  F.,  with  larue  protits,  as  Crary,  i»UU.f  MS., 
%  relates.  Hawley  in  Feb.  1850  bought  2,500  barrels  of  potatoes  and  almoet 
cleared  the  Islands  of  produce;  hut  the  cari,'o  was  dcstroyi  d  l>v  fire.  Half  of 
itha*l  been  sold  for  $250,000.  St"t.,  MS.,  G-7.  Exports  to  Hawaii  in  1848, 
812.800;  in  1849,  $131,600;  in  1850,  $:H)0,000.  according?  to  the /VjrmI,  vii.  14; 

.  w  r,;,  vi.  141;  vii.  140;  Sf-rr  oihI  i'  d.,  Nov.        IMS.    Concerning  Chili 
llour  Ventures,  Schenck,  Vifj.^  MS.,  20,  lielden,  6'<(U.,  MS.,  GO-l,  lioach,  SkU.^ 
MS.,  10.  give  some  interesting  facts.   Even  tbe  Fara]l<mes  were  ransacked 
for  cgL's,  a-  d.  scrihcil  in  lla!-j^i'.<  J//./.,  zlviii  622-5.   See  also  VoltnuxnU 
Vig^  MS.,  151-2;  Fay*  FucU.  Mii..  9-10. 

*The  arrivals  from  the  U.  &  Atlantic  porta,  which  in  1858  stood  at  the 

figure  of  344  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  26(^000,  fell  rapidly  in  1854  to 
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as  the  chief  Rour  warehouse  for  California,  declined  in 
a  more  striking  doer  roe,  during  the  same  period,  from 
127  cariiroes  to  11.*®  The  imports  from  Mexico,  China, 
the  Pacific  islands,  and  East  Indies,  consisting  of  sugar, 
tea,  rice,  fruit,  and  the  like,  not  being  among  the  grow- 
ing home  productions,  the  trade  was  sustained.  And 
80  with  Australia,  although  here  with  a  partial  re- 
versal, for  many  artides^uke  flour,  once  introduced, 
were  now  returned  to  supply  the  antipodal  gold-fields.** 
The  steady  intercoorse  with  Panamd  and  Nicaragua 
was  maintained  by  the  leading  steamship  lines,  but 
with  a  shrinkage,  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  with- 
drawal of  rival  lines,  on  the  other  to  Walker's  inva- 
sion. Enj^land,  France,  the  Hanse  towns,  and  other 
European  coiitriKutors  had  been  greatly  supplanted 
bv  the  eastern  United  ►States,  tlirou»rh  wliieh  most 
California  imniii^mnts  passed. 

These  ditibrent  curtaihuciits  were  balanced  nunieri- 
cally,  although  hardly  as  to  tonnaj^^e,  by  tlie  r^row  th  of 
tlie  coast  traffic,  wliich  in  eiiiploved  a  IniinaLre  of 

rJ0,OOO/^    It  had  been  fostered  primarily  by  the  ex- 

153,000  tonii,  and  in  1856  to  140,000  tons,  covered  by  128  ventiela,  evidently  of 
a  raptrior  class.  Fevir  cleared  direct  for  the  eaist,  but  Houglit  return  cargoes 
dUevhere. 

^Tae  127  vessel*  entere<l  in  1853  measured  37,000  tons;  in  1.S54  came  30, 
sad  iu  1S,'0  only  11,  of  l>arely  4,000  tons.  Peru  particiimteil  largely  in  the 
decline. 

>  ^r.  TrrtMcriptf  Aug.  30,  1850^  oommeuts  on  the  fine  quality  of  flour 

taca  brtju^ht  from  Anstralia. 

The  following  list  exlubits  the  extent  of  the  export  tra«lo  iu  different 
directions  for  1856:  To  New  York,  132,000  hiiles,  3,JK)0  l)alea  w»m)1,  skius,  oil, 
Eitistard  seed,  etc.,  besides  2,4(K)  flasks  of  quicksilver;  value  il,lll,0OJ. 
Ai:  tralia,  63,400  barrd*  flour,  32,500  bags  gram,  250  rt;i>ks  quicksilver,  cIl.; 
v  iae  ^l.liT.'^.O'K)-     Mexico,  13,500  fla«ks  quicksilver,  2,000  cases  ^^  iao,  etc.; 
\  Jae  ^SI,(XX).     Peru,  4,500  flaskH  qiiioksilver,  bags,  etc;  value  ;isi.'i8,000. 
i.'araii,  shoea,  bi^cnita,  etc;  value  ^I'^'J.OOO.    China,  4L20O  barrels  flour, 
Z,,'Xi  rias'v^  f^iiiolcsilver,  etc;  value  $2iX),C00.    Russian  N.  W.  Possessions, 
r:rioas  store  sui'i'lics,  $128,000.    CliUi,  ^117,003;  Society  Islands,  t:<i2,00  »; 
rr«ir  Oiuada,  ^3,000;  Vancourer  Idaad,  923,000;  Coeta  Bica,  $12,000. 
Total  export  value,  ^4.271,030. 

Ku'ly  in.  I  liiid  only  three  consuLir  rcprescut;itivtj,s  iu  C;l.,  even 

Kg -la  nil  iH^t  being  rcj»re.Ht.':ited,  iu  spite  of  the  uigiii' s  iu  ji;irliaiu>  nt.  Jinit» 
tvtft  ParL  Dch.f  C.  li-  5.>7,  l:  -7;  .I  V  j  C'c/.,  Jan.  Lo,  lai'.>;  I'ul  itu.^l  ,11,  v. 
1j0«  Star  OMd  CaL^  Xov.  1  .  -6.  But  tliere  were  eunuth  ill;  ."2,  l»ei:i;;  n  n. 
hh  §or  AastrUL,  Great  Britain,  Bremen,  Bel.^ium,  (  laL,  Denmark,  I  nmc  •, 
Hsmlmrv  ITanov.  r,  irmvaii,  Mec'rlnnburg,  Mexico,  N<  f hi  rlandH,  Swedcuund 
|r«cw»y  Nicaragua,  Oldcuburg,  Peru,  Portugal,  Pruasiis  ^.l^aia,  Sv^-it^crland, 
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tension  of  mining  northward,  and  giaJiuilly  by  tlie 
ever-augmenting  flow  of  supplies  and  passengers  to 
and  from  the  expanding  settlements  in  difterent  direc- 
tions. While  eastern  lumber  was  at  first  suj)]>lanted 
l)y  the  tiinber  from  Puget  sound  and  northward,^ 
California  developed  this  and  other  resourecs  within 
her  own  territory,  and  so  in  due  time  with  articles 
like  ice,  which  coming  first  from  Boston  was  sup- 
planted by  the  iields  of  Alaska,^  and  dually  by 

and  Swdinia.  Soon  after  came  addifcioiis  for  China,  Central  Amerioi*  Eenai* 
dor»  NuavaOraaadai  and  Boaaia. 
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British  Columbia  supplies  of  timber  and  ■aimon  were  laigdy  aapplantsd 

by  thofto  of  the  aUjoininff  U.  »S.  territories. 

'"Operations  began  liere  by  the  American-Rnsaian  Com.  Co.,  and  in, 
March  iS'ui  the  Con.-<(irt  arrived  with  the  fir.st  cxir^'o.  0;.ly  1,200  tons  wero 
brought  that  year;  but  de[M>tii  M'cru  furiued  at  Sitka  and  KoUiak,  vith  brick 
ice-hotuea  at  the  leading  trading  towns  in  CaL,  with  capacity  ranging  froat 
400  to  1,300  tons,  to  l>e  siipplinl  by  monthly  ve.s.st  ls.  De  tails  in  my  JlitL 
Alasta.  First  eaatcru  cargo,  siidly  wa^stcd  by  equatorial  heat,  roi>()rtcd  in  C'>':f. 
Courier,  July  13,  26,  1853.  Growth  of  ice  trade  in  Sae.  Unkm,  rfov.  3, 1855$ 
Jaa.  7,  H  17,  March  13k  May  10,  June  3k  1836;  ^to  CUL,  Oct  26, 1C64. 
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the  Sierra.  Witli  the  return  of  clitunx-r  prices,  wlialers, 
wliich  once  resorted  to  the  bay,  b«  Lj^aii  a*|ahi  to  sliow 
appreciation  of  the  facihtics  here  offered  for  rt'paiis. 
San  Francisco  naturally  remained  the  objective  point 
for  ocean  tratiic,  and  consequently  the  great  depot  in 
this  resptict;  but  for  home  products  diflVrcnt  distribu- 
taiy  places  arose  to  wrest  from  her  this  profitable 
business,  and  cloud  hor  prospect  for  a  time. 

Witli  the  growth  of  wheat  shipments,  England  be- 
came the  leading  customer,  b^  taking  one  half  of  the 
total  export  to  foreign  countries,  and  returning  about 
one  sixth  in  direct  imports.  Hawaii  stands  next  on 
the  list,  by  contributing  one  fourth  of  tlie  imports, 
nearly  all  m  raw  sugar,  and  receiving  fully  one  fourth 
of  its  value  in  provisions  and  manufacturea  China 
tak(»  a  large  2>i  <'i>ortion  of  the  flour^  and  most  of  the 
silver  coin  sent  from  here,  returning  chiefly  tea  and 
rice;  while  Japan  shares  in  the  silver  and  manufac- 
turing export,  and  offers  especially  silk  in  exchange. 
Mexico  requires  mostly  mining  machinery  and  quidc- 
silver;  Central  America  requires  flour,  and  in  Austra- 
lia canned  fish  find  a  market;  while  wood  and  iron 
nianufacturcs  compete  with  English  ware.  The  posi- 
tion of  San  Francisco  as  the  importin;^'"  centre  for  tlie 
ct»a>t,  and  the  exccptl(^nally  rich  and  varied  produc- 
tions of  the  state,  and  its  superior  advantages  f  r 
rnanv  manufactures,  liave  resulted  in  a  coast  trade, 
whi<'h  during  the  two  decades,  185G-7G,  grew  sixfold 
in  tonnaLro.** 

The  sudden  rho  of  San  Francisco  in  1849-50,  from 
an  almost  unknown  village  to  a  centre  of  maritime 
trade,  stands  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  navigation. 
The  entries  of  vessels  at  the  custom-house  during  tho 
nine  months  ending  December  1849  being  over  700, 
and  for  the  year  ending  June  1851  more  than  850.^ 

Compare  notes  for  shipping,  export],  and  importi. 
*A  statement  of  the  collector  at  8.  F.  on  Nor.  10,  IS49,  places  the  ar> 

rhraJ  ;  since  A]>ril  ]  .  t  at  697,  of  whi.  h  4(>I  wcru  Airierican,  with  a  t«>unag«?  of 
SJ,A'J4f  a:id  2i)0  foreign,  tonuaj^e  32,81::^  inchuUtig  some  vesaeU  whicli  ma*\a 
mora  tbaa  one  viai^  such  u  taSal  steamerj  aad  coasters;  severd  men-of-war 
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Most  uf  tlioso  arriving  diiriin^  the  lir;.t  iwt  Ive  inonihs 
were  left  tt)  swing  at  anclior  in  the  bay,  iintoiuiiited, 

aho  eutertMl.  Oiilv  HI-  ve^ela  were  then  recorded  aa  l^iu^j  Uicre*  wluie  tiiO 
gov.  a'^cut,  King,  iKLs.ily  x  l^^cedthe  number  m  Jvnemt  orer  ZOO.  Betwem 
Apr.  12,  1.'49,  a::il  J.  LJ,  1  50,  835  vcj.i<-l.i  wero  rcpor^v-il,  of  M"luch437  Ws,;"0 
American;  and  for  tlio  year  oniliug  A!.r.  15,  1G50,  1,113  veaacL,  QZo  bJiug 
Amorican.  For  ftim  y^r  ending  Jiino  ^D,  1831,  the  entries  were  8>^1,  wiJi » 
t  n  iago  of  £53,1118,  of  wliich  3/9  were  Ai.ierlcaii,  while  the  cL;ira:seoa  were 
l,o30,  mo-lly  American.  Sso  thir  l  u.)te  following;  (T*  8.  €hv,  i>oc,.  Cone.  32, 
82:^.  1;  Sen.  Hrp.,  i.  pt.  xiv.  3-4;  /</.,  Qong.  31,  Seas.  1,  San.  Doc.  \  v.; 
Pionrrr  Arch.,  lUO-fi:;  A'V«  7;  Bi;jfc  .ig  Six  Mo.,  124;  S.  F.  11  - 

i  '.J,  June  12,  D.c.  25,  1350;  AUa  C  I,  lurj-50,  passim;  Puc.  Xctr$,  Dec. 

1349,  ami  passii S.  F.  Directory,  1G52,  10-11,  14;  Nilcs  I'e.j.,  Ixxv.  40:; 
Laneey'a  Cnti  c,  6i;  WiUty'a  Per,  Mtuu,  MS.,  82-4;  Winans*  Stal.,  M  I,  4; 
Deana  StnL,  M3.,  1-2;  Amer.  Q.  Kc^/U.,  ii.  115-20;  PolyneHtan,  v.  IGG;  Pet. 
Star,  L  no.  1,  etc.;  Friend,  vii.,  passim;  WilUaiM"  Early  Btc,  Mo.,  12;  S< 

tf  i-d;  S.  F,  Pknyuu,',  IC'  ),  p;::;sim.  Ilunt'H  Men  ft.  M  ^j  ,  xxiL  208,  give^  tl:o 
tlaparturcs  from  U.  S.  AUantio  porta  by  Dec.  25,  1349,  at  775.  Nearly  CO 
B^.ils  entered  during  t'lo  48  hours  ending  Xcv.  21th.  Sac.  Trtiwteript,  Nov.  2D, 

1350.  S.  F.  waa  i:i  liJr.D  the  foortli  city  in  the  U.  8.  by  tonnage  entriea.  CrL 
Jour.  Snu,  1852,  G,:3-4. 

Arri\':ils  and  d-iiarturea  at  Saa  Francisco  for  tliu  civil  yuara  1851-6,  froiu 
cnstoiii-hoir  o  reports  and  sinnmaries  i:i  PrienCwrtmi,  Mtrctuii^QtmeUit,  Alia 
CaL,  Heraid,  BtUlstin,  and  other  jonmala. 
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The  marked  diSoronco?i  hetwccn  some  of  tlie»e  numbers  is  due  partly  to 
the  destruction  of  the  earlier  custom-house  records,  the  neglect  to  duly  dia- 
tiagui^h  coasting  veaselB  from  domestic  arrivals,  or  even  to  record  them,  and 
raijtakes  in  sumiiuiriea.  Thus  .1//  ^  r  //.  and  Mei-r.  Gazette  assign  for  1853, 
1354,  and  1855  arrivals  of  1,902,  1,893,  and  1.606  (or  1,520),  respectively. 
And  for  the  year  endinff  Dee.  23,  1850,  the  8,  F.  Herald,  Dec  25.  1850,  givea 
693  American  and  only  08  foreign  anivala. 
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for  the  gold-smitten  crews  hurried  off  to  the  mines, 
regardless  of  wages  or  remonstrances.  In  July 
fulljr  500  abandoned  vessels  lay  rocking  in  front  of  the 
city,  some  with  cargoes  undisturbed,  for  it  did  not  pcay 
to  tmload  with  costly  labor  upon  a  glutted  market.  A 
miinber  were  accordingly  sent  up  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  rivers,  where  it  was  hoped  to  sell  the 
goods,  while  saving  transport  charges.^  Many  were 
Bold  for  port  dues  and  broken  up  for  building  material ; 
others  were  hauled  ashore  ana  converted  into  stores 
and  lodging-houses;  still  others  rotted  and  sank  at 

Arrivals.  Cleutnces. 
8teamer».   loiinage.  SlMmttM.  'lunnapc. 

18^2.  U.  S.  from  abnwd                    69  72,441  66 

Foreign  from  abroMl                   1  880  S  778 

Coasters                               67  46,0*6  90  67,758 

1853.  U.  S.  from  abroad                    66  82,416  64  82,068 

CoMtera                               88  41,025  108  69,306 

Arrivals  and  departures  ta  California,  according  to  the  i^.  S.  Commerce 
mtd  Nwrig,  Btforte,  for  the  yetr  snding  June  30Ui,  ^e6y  San  Fnuicisco: 

^———Entries.  .  <■  riearanew.     -     ■  » 

vS^eV— wl^X  T^""-^^  Ve'';s?,;.Tonna,..  ^^^'^  Tonnage. 

184&-60....  140  41, 'JM  355  82,914  303  104,200  320  75,802 

1H50-1*  ...  879  115.779  482  142,840  815  .S93,4.<t5  515  136,786 

lS51-2t  ...  312  145,893  376  115,459  4S;;  233,810  42)  127.0<)2 

1802-3$  ...  216  120,211  444  137,817  450  297,110  405  149,301 

1853-  46 ...  184  183,851  S71  97,835  418  828,611  801  104,836 

1854-  4S1  ...  208  128,713  135  52,220  379  206,703  160  01,414 
l&55-6^...  194  125,137  127  4  ;,(M)3  312  250.042  127  4'.».210 

•of  which  12  cntcrud  and  IIJ  cleared  from  B.  l>ie>;i>,  and  2  Lnlcruil  utul  (  Uanil 
from  Moiitf  rt  V. 

fThe  rtitn'r*  at  otlnT  ]ynrXti  were  29  nt  S.  T>5fpo.  fi  at  Mfmterpy.  and  1  at  Sacra- 
Beuto;  the  clearances  wtrc  13  (rum  S  Iii.-;ji>  ainl  1  at  Mnjitcrt-y. 

I  Out.-ide  f  litries  were  3  at  8.  l)iego  and  1  at  Monterey ;  the  clearaucci>,  3  and  4, 
ie5']>e<  ti\  ely. 

4Entrie>,  at  S.  DIcpo  1.  Monterey  9:  clenrnnce-.    fmni  Monterey. 

ji  Entries  at  S.  Die-'o^,  Mcuterty  1.  Sonoma?;  (  1.  arances,     7,  and  '>,  rMpecttYSly. 

%  Kntrie-s  at  Sonoma  4,  .S.  I'ednl  1 ;  clearaucei,  :i  and  2,  re^^a•ctively. 

••At  S.  F.  620  are  saul  ti>  have  bjcn  counted  at  anchor  in  the  early  part  of 
1850.  and  120  in  or  near  the  two  upper  rivers.  Threeacoro  at  Benicia,  says 
th<  Snhno  Co.  HUL,  lO-l:  Fhofh'x  Sf'tf.,  MS.,  9:  /Vov  ",  /.'...,  //,  shfrf,,  Ms., 
lo;>-10.  Thelistillil^d  C'a^,  ot  July  1,  1850,  piacea  the  uuutber  then  in  the 
harbor  ftt  612;  of  which  149  were  fnll-rigged  ships,  168  barks,  128  brigs,  70 
schooners,  an<l  3  steamers.  Tlie  jrreater  iiroivortimi  were  rogiiitenMl  in  tlie 
U.  S.,  New  York  claiming  60  and  Boston  57.  01  foreign  veaaels,  Gt  Britain 
daimed  fnUyasoore,  including  Iridft  bnllcs;  Australia  almit  the  same  number, 
indOiling  New  Zealan»l;  East  Indies 2;  CSlina  2,  Hawaii  1»,  Chili  11,  Peru  12, 
Central  American  states  4,  Mexico  4.  As  for  the  Kmopeau  continent,  almost 
every  nwritime  oonnty  was  represented:  Portugal  1,  It;ily  1,  France  several, 
An<tn  I  1.  Holland  2,  Oerniany  half  a  Hcorc,  Russift  2.  From  other  coiintries 
jmssenuers  had  come  by  way  ot  Kughiud  and  the  U.  S.  Besid.'s  this  number, 
•boat  lOO  were  lying  at  the  upper  ports  of  the  bay.  The  SartUn^fn^  with  2.400 
ton-*  of  freiclit,  .Ht<MKl  in  the  front  rrui!;  of  early  lirfje  shi])s.  .S'.  F.  Piraytttt, 
h»g'  2^  1850.   CaL  Courier  reports  on  June  1,  1850,  at  8.  F.,  035  vesselj,  ana 
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tlirir  moorings.*^  Toward  the  close  of  1850,  the 
return  of  disiippointed  miners  j)ermitted  the  engage- 
iu(  nt  of  crews  with  which  to  spread  the  long-folded 
sails.'^ 

The  decline  in  immigration  and  placer  mining  had 
their  effect  on  shipping,  which  fell  off  rapidi}'  after 
1853,  until  it  reached  the  low  figure  of  147,000  tons 
for  1857-  8 ;  but  with  the  gradual  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  the  deveh^pnient  of  resources,  especially  the 
growth  of  cereals,  it  began  to  rise  again,  until  over 
1,000,000  tons  stood  recorded  for  1881-2,  but  with  a 
decrease  to  less  than  700,000  tons  for  1888-9.  The 
civil  war,  the  overland  railway  competition,  and  other 
causes  served  as  a  check  on  American  vessels  in  favor 
of  foreign.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
wheat  export,  for  in  other  respects  the  preponderance 
is  in  iavor  of  the  United  States.  The  coast  traffic  has 
encouraged  the  acquisition  of  vessels,  of  which  887 
were  enrolled  and  registered  by  1882,  including  170 
steamboats.  The  constancy  of  the  winds  on  this  coaist 
favors  the  use  of  sails,^ 

148  at  Sac.  and  other  Uay  and  river  porta.  H>nif\->  yTn^].,  xxiii.  324.  In  Feb. 
1651  the  Sac*  Tmtucript,  Feb.  14,  Ibol,  reiKirt^  547  vessvLi  at  8.  F.,  of  which 
874  were  American  anil  90  British. 

"  As  instanc(;<l  in  the  ch.ijit*  r  <>n  S.  F.  Plirtr  TlmrK,  May  13,  1850,  and 
Sac.  Trcuucriplf  June  29,  1850,  show  tliat  out  of  more  than  60  vesaels  entered 
there,  88  were  need  for  Btonat  while  the  AnnaU  8.  F.,  208,  223,  803,  ekims 
118  Btore-ships  at  S.  F.  in  Oct.  1S5I.  Oinccming  c<nidemned  vessela,  see 
U,  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  31,  Sesa,  1,  H,  Ex.  Doc.  17,  8U0,  928.  Vewiela  were 
■old  for  ridiculoofl  prices.  PtAfinenan,  Tti.  84;  Henthaufa  BtentSt  MS.,  9.  CSon- 
ccrni.ig  harbor  obstruction  by  sunken  vt  s?icl!*,  S.  F.  liidletin,  Jan.  27,  1857. 
By  the  spriag  of  1851  over  250  vessels  had  been  transferred  to  owners  at 
Oel  Jour.  Ben.,  1862,  6B8^ 

"Hunce  the  large  excess  of  clearances,  1,380^  orer  entries,  861,  as  shown 
in  apreceding  note.  Yot  even  ia  Aug.  1850  sailors  demanded  $100  a  month. 
8.  Herald,  Aug.  9,  21,  1860.  Action  of  oaptains,  etc.,  AUa  Cat.,  Deo.  15, 
1849;  Pnc.  Netcs,  A\v^.  21-2,  1S50;  Pierce's  Shir/,,  MS.,  112. 

''The  variations  in  arrivals  at  S.  F.  from  foreign  countries  show  a  decline 
in  tonnage  to  147,200  for  1857-8,  foOowod  by  a  radden  mormm  to  821,600  in 
1858-9,  with  a  fairly  Btoa.lv  advance  to  321,300  in  18C4~5,  to  443,700  in 
and  after  a  decline  to  353,500  in  1870-1,  to  548,500  in  1872-3,  to 
720,400  in  1874-4;  then  several  flnctnations  between  821 ,000  and  794^000,  and 
a  diarp  rise  S0ij,7vK)  in  lSSO-1,  and  to  1,1 17, (KX)  in  1881-2,  under  the  large 
wheat  shipments,  followed  by  an  abatement  for  three  seasons^  to  which  sue* 
oeeded  another  rise.  In  1888-6  the  figure  wma  767,600  toan.  The  figure  for 
l^iS  1-2  includes  308  American  vessels  of  454, 2(X)  tons,  and  524  foreign  vessels 
of  632,700  tons,  or  922  vessels  in  all,  of  which  83  in  ballast.  In  1885-6  th«i« 
were  488 Amerion  and  288  fawgnvweli.  Sea  Diego  sweDi  the  Maoont  Cor 
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The  stimulus  imparted  to  trade  by  the  gold  rush, 
while  affecting  all  other  carn-ing  routes  by  the  diver- 
sion of  vessels,  especially  of  whalers,  led  to  a  strong 
demand  for  fast  saders,  owing  to  the  distance  and  the 
hi^h  prices  ruling  at  the  new  market.  American 
builders  responded  bv  an  adaptation  of  their  clipper 
models,  hitherto  naei  only  for  smaller  craft,  to  large 
ships,  whose  shapely  outlmes,  with  sharp  bows,  tall 
masts,  and  spread  of  canvas,  eclipsed  all  rivals  in 
beauty  and  speed.  Several  of  them  reduced  the 
passage  from  I^ew  Tork  to  less  than  three  months, 
and  paid  for  themselves  in  one  or  two  trips.**  Steam- 

1881-S  wWh  60  Americsa  anil  29  foreign  vaneb  of  6fi;70O  toiu.  Tbe  dMUPraoM 

al  S.  F.  for  IHSI  2  stiiad  at  4C1  Atiu ncan  and  531  foreign  vessels,  of  1,200,000 
tons;  at  Saa  JLnego,  63  veaael«  of  2(i,0UU  tons.  Of  steamers  8.  F.  received  123 
Am«riGKn  of  242,100  tons,  ud  84  foreign  of  170,600  tons,  clearing  109  of 
401,600  tons.  S.  F.  shared  the  bay  cargoes  with  a  number  of  towtis.  Of  the 
336  veoaela  laden  with  tfrain  and  tlour.  103  loaded  at  8.  F.,  97  at  Vallejo,  84 
at  Port  Oosta,  S3  at  Ouland,  31  at  Benicia,  and  the  rest  elsewhere.  Of  tliis 
fleet  191  were  Britiab,  123  American,  22  German,  14  French,  3  Norwegian,  2 
Italian,  and  1  Dutch.  Arrivals  from  Atlantic  domestic  ports  declined  to 
110,000  tofns,  rising  to  157,000  in  1859,  fulling  off  under  the  union  war  to 
91,000  tons  in  1865.  By  1869  they  had  advancetl  to  161,000,  but  now  with 
the  opening  of  the  overland  railway  came  a  diminution  to  68,0  )0  )>>'  1871, 
after  whidi  the  growth  of  population  assisted  to  raise  the  figure  t<i  150,000  in 
1877.  The  subeequent  additional  railway  competition  hiis  naturally  tended 
to  check  shipments  by  sea.  Coast  traffic,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  steady 
iaereaae  from  158,000  tons  of  shipping  to  320,000  in  1866,  to  625,000  in  1871, 
941,000  in  1876,  and  still  farther  subseqaontiy,  altiioagh  with  aome  flnetnap 
tions,  due  partly  to  increasing  railway  communications.  Tlicre  has  conse- 
quently l>een  a  rapid  increa.se  in  the  control  of  vessels,  so  that  in  18S1-2  their 
naml>er  stocxi  at  887,  of  211,100  toUp  of  which  188  were  registered,  574 
enrolle«l,  and  125  licensed;  656  were  sailing  ves-nels,  170  stramers  of  75,400 
tons,  and  61  Imrgcs  of  8,200  tons.  U.  S.  Com,  and  passim;  S.  /'.  Cti^L» 

Ho.  Lifts;  S.  F.  Dirfrtories;  Harl>orMnaaler'aB«p(Mii^  in&  JfMNle^k 
1S59  et  aeq.;  If.  H.  Bureau  of  SMtiMtirM. 

••The  passage  of  the  aver;^e  vessel  was  150  days  from  the  Atlantic  U.  8. 
ports,  S.  F.  Trade  List,  Jan.  f4»  1863^  hence  it  proved  a  revelation  when,  in 
1851,  the  Flyiti'j  Clond  made  the  passage  from  N.  Y.  to  S.  F.,  13,610  nautical 
miles,  in  89  days,  sailing  374  miles  in  one  ilay.  la  18o3,  the  Fli/in;/  I>utr/iman 
made  the  voyage  fem  M.  Y.  to  8.  F.  and  hack  in  six  months  ami  I'l  days, 
including  the  time  occupied  in  "lischarging  and  lna<iing.  The  Tmdf  Wind 
■ailed  from  S.  F.  toN.  V .  iu  75  days.  The  voyage  from  S.  F.  to  Sydney  was 
ma«le  iu  38  days  in  1875,  from  S.  F.  to  Liverpool  in  86^  days  in  18r>(»,  t  ie. 
Mri'nrtv,  Annual  HlfUviUcian,  1880-1,  566;  AUa.  Oil,  Aug.  2,  1852;  Jan.  17, 
1853;  S«pt  29,  1854;  HutU'a  May.,  xiv.  64;  6.  F.  Herakl,  July  3,  1850;  June 
1,  1852;  Placer  Tinier,  Sept.  15,  1851.  Races  were  frequent.  S.  F.  Hltiff, 
July  Zi.  I's.'S.  The  freight  demandi'  I  by  them  ruled  for  a  long  time  .it  s.X) 
ner  ton  on  certain  goods,  which  was  three  or  four  times  the  rate  that  had 
Man  paid  lor  niah  diataaces.  Their  names  were  freqnenlty  aaggaattTO^  u 
shown  abore.  Concerning  the  fata  of  the  aady  diDpen^  Me  WMflir  wnikM, 
and  in  &  i*.  OaU,  A|>r.  28,  1886. 
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era,  which  had  so  far  entered  little  into  freight  traffic 
on  the  ocean,  began  to  join  in  the  competition,  a  num- 
ber being  especially  built  for  this  trade,  besides  those 

of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  company,  which  opened 
rcjjfular  coinmuiiication  in  Fclji  uarv  184D,  as  described 
elsewhere.  Early  in  1851,  luurscore  steamers,  nieas- 
uriiiiX  1!>,G00  tuns,  were  connected  with  Califr>niia, 
tweiity-tliree  plying  on  the  ocean,  fifteen  running 
soulhwaid,  cliiefly  to  Pananid,  and  seven  northward, 
includin*^  three  of  the  scmi-n)onthlv  ()re<_ron  mail  line. 
In  1852,  the  southern  lines  were  increased  hv  four 
steamers  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  after  which  no  ma- 
terial change  took  place  in  the  foreign  steamshi|>  tratlic 
f(jr  a  considerable  tinn  yet  several  lines  were  pro- 
posed for  China,  Austraha,  and  Hawaii,  of  which  only 
the  last  obtained  a  partial  realization  during  this 
period. Meanwhile,  sailing  packets  maintained  a 
steady  connection  with  tliese  and  other  countries.** 

Steamers  could  always  be  found  for  occasional  trips 
in  different  directions.  In  1866  a  line  opened  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,^  which  subsequently  became  a  way- 

*'The  Aliii  Ctil.,  March  15,  18')3,  enumeratea  88  steamers,  of  which  00  be* 
loiipi  fl  to  tlx*  ii>l  uul  tlt  t;t,  iiH'luilitiL,'  tow-Uoats,  consuming  over  2,(M)0  tons  of 
co  il  iMontlil}'.  Oil  I>t.'c.  L'viil.  no  U  ss  than  14  stcaint  t  n  were  lying  at  Central 
wharf.  I'i.,  Dec.  24,  1850;  S.  F.  Pimyuvr,  Oct.  10,  1S.10.  A  rival  line  was 
pn.jret*..]  in  Isro.  iSW.,  Jan.  10  12,  1S.-.0.    In  1853  there  were  18 

ocean  Bteaniurs.  AnnaU  S.  F.,  494-5.  S.  F.  JJircctoru,  1852,  25,  uames  20, 
embracing  three  lines  to  Panamii,  of  which  twohadoolytiireettauiMn.  Sm 
ako  advertisements  in  .S'.  F.  Tnnh-  LL<t,  1852-3. 

*^Tlirue  steamers  preparing  for  experimental  voyage  to  the  Islands,  the 
first  link  towar.l  Ciiina,  as  Sac.  Trarurript,  Feb.  28,  *May  15,  1851,  erpresses 
it.  See  also  Fl<»;r  Tiiur.*,  Nov.  30,  1851;  P<.lifnrs;a,i,  vii.  15S.  The  first  loft 
Dec.  231,  says  i'.  Henild,  Dec.  16,  1851.  iSteani  conunuuicatiou  with 
China  was  advocated  in  1848  in  conneotioa  with  the  Panami  line.  Hunt** 
Mcrch.  ^f^l,f.,  xviii.  407-70,  xxix.  540-59,  and  repeatedly  pres.sed  before  con- 
gress, although  for  several  years  in  vain.  An  knglish  steamer  came  froiiL 
China  in  Oct.  1849.  Williams'  Rec,  MS.,  12;  U.  8.  Oov.  Doc,  Cong.  81, 
Se.ss.  2,  H.  Com.  ll<  pt  3^1;  H.  Kx.  l>oc.  1,  pp.  20^  0,  with  favorable  reports; 
Cat.  Jour.  A«s.,  liio4,  071;  bpeeches,  etc.,  m  favor,  Tltomptont  Menu,  1-lG; 
Latkam*»  Speech,  1855, 1-16;  De  Boirs  Bev.,  Oct.  1855,  450;  Alta  CaL,  Apr.  7» 
1 1,  Au'^.  2,  1854:  Nov.  9, 18S6.  The  last-named  authority  hM  nmuks  also 
U][K>u  an  Australian  line. 

''Instance  the  irregular  veoaelB  fnm  China  in  18S0-1,  in  flSae.  Tramaaript, 
Oct.  14,  1850;  F<  1).  28,  1851;  Polynesian,  vii.  150,  with  pa.H8apes  as  low  a.>» 
day.s;  Dailif  JJiUance,  Jan.  30,  1851.  A  regular  packet  for  China  began  iu 
1852.  a.  F.  Herald,  Sept.  1862;  July  26,  Aug.  3,  1850;  Hawaiian  and 
Mexican  ]>acket^  in  A  It^i  CaL,  Sept.  4,  6^  186^  New  York  padMti,  etc.; 
CoUman'n  Sini.,  l(k>. 

^By  the  Cal.  Kavig.  Co.,  monlhly,  S,  F.  BmO,,  Jan.  IS,  1866;  a  faOm^ 
Bc^*  X.  R,  Arth,,  V.  16& 
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station  for  Australian  packets,  and  has,  siace  the  treaty 
of  1 875,  been  provided  with  an  additional  special  line." 
The  filibuster  war  in  Nicaracfiia  cut  off  the  only 
powerful  rival  of  the  Panamd  iine^  leaving  it  soon  in 
almost  undisputed  control  of  the  profitable  traffic  with 
the  Atlantic  states  and  Mexico.  A  subsidy  from  the 
postal  service  encouraged  it  to  inaugurate  in  1867  a 
monthly  connection  with  China  by  way  of  Japan, 
which  soon  expanded  into  a  traffic  ^  so  remunerative 
as  to  bring  a  rival  upon  that  route.  A  subsidy  con- 
tract with  the  Australian  governments  maintained  the 
branch  line  to  Australia.^  The  opening  of  the  over- 
land railway  proved  a  severe  blow  to  the  Isthmus 
traffic.  Then  come  disasters,  stock  jobbing,  and  brib- 
ery further  to  reduce  its  importance.** 

**  The  Oceanic,  which  (^xtenda  to  Australia,  besitlos  sailing  lines.  Hoyi'fi' 
Pac  InUrtaU,  pt.  i.~ii. ;  JIauxm  AbnanacSf  and  Customs  Statistics,  Sprtckti'g 
Pae.  Lime$,  MS.;  Treaty,  in  (7.  8,  StaMet,  1874-5»  69-71;  MeOoMs  Speech 

urn  J  nnf rnlhn.  Wash.,  1H52. 

K.^pci-i;illy  in  carrying  coolies.  This  raised  an  outcry  from  anti-Chiuuse  ' 
partiea,  an«l  the  subsiily  was  lost  after  a  few  years.  S.  F.  «6  China  ComamtliCt 
1-7;  I'.  S.  Coi-t  Doc.,  Cong.  41,  Sohs.  2,  Sen  Misc.  Doc.  34,  128,  on  grow- 
ing prohts;  Cong.  43,  Sess.  1,  Sen.  iUut  286,  Misc.  Doc.  102;  11.  Id.,  74, 
213,  275;  ii.  Bept  598;  Scss.  2,  Sen.  Bept  G74;  H.  Kept  268,  Sen.  Misc. 
I>oo.  83,  all  with  pro  ami  contra  ar^nini'^nts.  Can'jnii.  CIoIm',  1874-a,  120; 
ti,  F.  Chamber  Com.,  1S70,  28-30.  Petitions  for  such  a  line,  in  U.  S.  (<'nvi 
Dor.,  chiefly  Misc.  Din;,  .since  Cong.  35;  Acts  ISGo,  14-15;  L<xOnxm\  S}*'!,!,,*, 
1-13;  Cil.  SU'im  M'lil,  3-l()4;  -S'.  /'.  Tinier,  Dec.  31,  18G6;  Jan.  .S.  1807.  The 
Occidental  and  Oriental  8.  Co.  a  few  years  later  opened  a  monthly  rival  line  in 
oonnectioa  with  the  overlan<l  railway.  Treaty  witli  Japan,  in  Perry's  Ejeped., 
i.  379;  If.  S.  OoH  Doc.,  Cong.  33,  Scss.  2.  Sen.  Doc.  10;  Cong.  Sen.  1, 
Me.^.  .1  1  »oc.,  i.  a-9;  S.  F.  Tinier,  Au^.  3,  Sept.  2,  1868. 

*•  SuppUntcd  in  l  ss:<  \>y  the  Oceanic  line,  under  a  new  contract  with  New 
South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  Sec  under  mails;  S.  F.  Cill,  Jan.  22,  26, 
1882;  May  2.j,  1871.  The  lirst  through-mail  ba<i  come  in  1670.  S.  F.  Aita, 
May  «,  1870;  S.  F.  Post,  Nov.  1,  1873;  CaL  Jour.  Sen.,  1860-70,  ap.  56. 

"Its  virissitutles  are  depicted  in  RoficrU'  y<iii.j.,  MS.,  5  et  seq.;  WilUnm^ 
Pac.  JIaiif  MS.;  Simpjion's  SUU.,  MS.;  Lloyd's  Liyhts,  423-7;  Hayes'  CaL  i^otes, 
iiL  116;  Com.  ami  In  J.,  200-2.  C<mcenimg  additional  Mexican  steamers  and 
treatic-i.  sec  HIM.  Mcx.,  vi.,  this  series.  Steamer  lines  to  ^Vla-ska  are  treated 
under  coast  tnUiic.  U,  S,  Coin,  EeL  ooataia  the  best  annual  account  of  for- 
e^tnde. 

Hm  Cai»,  Vol.  VIL  9 
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INLAND  AND  OVERLAND  TKAFFia 
1848-1888. 

Coa8TWI8kCommkrck--Im  the  Bay— Oh  thb  SACBimifTO— Pioneer  Steam* 
BOim— Hbadb  ov  NAvn>ATioir~^ALifOBinA  Btbak  Kavioatiom  Cm* 
PAXT— Coin  LnnH*-6HiPWBacK%  CoLUBioita»  ahd  BxrLuaoiis— Oom 
AND  River  Subtsiv— HAsaoft  btraovMuarw— Liobt-hopekb— Crs- 

TOM-nin.sE  Affairs — RF.vF.NrE  ThsTiiifTs  and  Collectors— Romw, 
Fkuiuks,  and  Bkiik;e.s- Overland  and  Intkkior  Postal  Siitvn  E 
— TuE  ExfREiu  Business — Stage  Lines— PACK-TKAi>:i—TEi.K4juAiu 

DimiNG  Mexican  times,  traffic  along  the  coast  was 
conducted  by  foreiirn  trading  vessels.  This  privilege 
was  not  permissibk  under  United  States  laws,  but 
owing  to  the  lack  of  other  vessels  the  military  govern- 
ment countenanced  it^  durin<^  1840.  On  the  bay  a 
few  whnle-boats  and  slooj)s  had  maintained  rc»,'ular 
coiiimunication  with  ditfcrent  settlements,  espeeially 
Sutter's  Fort.^  With  tlie  rush  for  the  mines  anythinjj 
available  for  navigation  wa8  iuiprcsbed,  and  several 

» Petitions  in  Cttl.  SUir  and  Cal.,  Deo.  18»  1848.    OoIIeotor  Collier  in  Nov. 

184'J  notiHt  il  the  authorities  t)i  it  he  must  revoke  tlic  c(»a-st-tnnlo  license  of 
foroi^m  vessi  Is.  U.  6.  Gov.  iJoc.,  Cong.  31,  Sum.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  p.  3o;  /t/.. 
Sen.  Doo.  47,  viii.  86. 

'A  small  schooner  manned  Ity  six  Indians  made  tri  -  weekly  trii»s  from  S. 
F.,  and  two  smaller  cratt  joiuctl  at  times.  The  schooner  was  the  Sarruincuio, 
bought  from  the  Rnsa.  -Amor.  CSo.  It  was  converted  later  into  a  roofed  hooas 
for  Halnion  tishers.  The  other  two  M'en'  tlie  Iixfitrn  Qiurn,  a  >*1(m>J)  of  10  tons, 
and  tlie  White  Pinmice,  an  open  yawl,  which  t>ccaaionally  lirought  down  hiilt-.-*, 
etc.,  from  Feather  River,  and  ascended  to  the  Stani«lau8  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Plan  r  Timr.^,  May  13,  ISoO.  <'< irdua advertised  in  the  ('nUfoniiiiu,  Apr. 
20,  1848,  a  monthly  launch  for  Feather  Kiver.  The  Stockton  traded  weekly  with 
Sononu^  and  launches  passed  np  to  Napa,  all  touching  at  way>plaoea,  and 
some  connecting  with  wagons  for  interior  ranchos.  There  was  a  ferr)-  ;utoh« 
Carquinez.  Id.,  Feb.  IG,  1848;  Rkhaniton*  Eixknr.,^.,  11-12;  Dtuna  6taL, 
MS.,  4i  Oal.  8lar,  Feb.  8^  1848. 
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craft  made  lucrative  trips  to  Sacramento'  until  the 
steamboats  sent  out  by  enterprising  eastern  firms  ab- 
sorbed at  least  the  conveyance  of  passcni^ers. 

The  pioneer  of  this  class  was  a  tiny  side-wheel  craft, 
brought  rr<  m  Sitka  in  1847,  and  wrecked  within  a  few 
weeka*  The  next  appears  to  have  been  the  Wash- 
infffon^  launched  in  August  1849  at  Benici%  which 
met  a  similar  fate  after  a  few  trips  below  and  above 
Sacramento.   She  was  followed  by  the  Stummento,^ 

*Meii  i^Bidlypaid  $60  for  tiie  pririlege  of  working  tlieir  passage,  or  even 
$200,  rfiys  Croshy,  SUtl.,  M.S.,  14-15;  Cwothi'n  Stat.,  MS.,  5.  Jiarges  for  han- 
dling freight  ftold  for  ^,000,  while  a  filup  was  worth  $aO.UUO.  WilUaim  Ulat., 
M8.,  9;  DeanM  StaL,  MS.,  3;  Sac.  DirrrUyry,  1853,  5.  Paasage  rates  were  at 
tim*-:*  IkjIow  ^20.    Incidents  of  trips  in  Kip's  SkHchti^,  13-10. 

*  Fully  dmcribed  in  HitA.  CaL,  voL,  v.,  575-9,  this  aeries  It  nn  subse- 
■eqnenily  as  tlie  yacht  Rainbow  on  the  Sacramenta 

^Cuncerning  the  second  bay  steamer  there  is  mach  dispute.  The  S.  Fm 
AnmaU,  235,  followed  with  alight  variation  by  a  number  of  writers,  including 
HitteO,  Cbl.y  ii.  731,  claim  the  credit  for  the  Pioneer,  an  iron  boat  brought 
from  Bosion  and  launched  at  S.  F.,  'tho  tirst  that  had  {xinctr  a<  I  so  far  into 
the  interior,*  as  the  Sac.  River.  S.  F.  Directory,  1852,  11,  placuit  the  launch- 
ing in  Oet^;  the  othoni  intimate  Sept.  But  from  the  contemporary  evidence 
«>f  journals,  it  appears  that  the  claim  must  bo  awarded  to  a  little  side-wheel 
l>oat,  80  feet  by  18,  with  an  engine  of  twelve-horse  power,  and  drawing  20 
inches,  which  was  launched  at  Senicia  early  in  August  184U.  In  McKiustryt 
/*'tjfrSf  MS.,  19,  she  is  called  the  Pi^meer.  She  reached  Sac.  Aug.  17th. 
PLtrrr  TimeSy  Aug.  18,  1849.  After  two  trips  to  Sac.  she  was  sold,  and  put 
on  the  route  l)etween  this  town  and  Marysville,  but  was  wrecked  on  a  snag 
in  Feather  River  in  8ei»t.  Tliis  wreck  is  identified  in  the  oontemponury 
Placer  Tim^a  (»f  Oct.  5,  1849,  jw  tho  Om.  W'l.i/iiti'jton,  returning  from  Vernon 
to  Sao.,  the  name  Keoming  confused  with  the  Lmly  W nnhintjlrm,  a  stcaux 
■cow,  which  a  wiiUly  quoted  pioneer  writer  in  S.  F.  BnlUtin,  Feb.  21,  18C8, 
also  declares  to  have  Ih'»h  the  Hfcond  steauibo^it,  althon<ih  he  has  lier  launched 
at  .Sac.  in  Sept.  Slie  wus  the  lirst  to  ascend  above  iSjic,  going  to  Coloi^ia. 
She  was  raised  an<l  renamed  the  Ohio.  In  Solano  Co.  Hid.,  lo9,  the  first  Be- 
niiMa  b«^at  is  called  Xmc  Emjland,  and  by  Moore,  Esy^'r.,  MS.,  2,  the  Colum. 
The  name  Pionrer  may  have  boon  attribute*!  to  her  afterwards,  from  being  a 

Sioneer  boat.  Still  others  identify  her  witli  tiie  Ei  I  irxtrd  Everett,  Jr,  a  wheeled, 
at-bottomed  boat,  brnui^ht  out  from  Boston  by  tlie  company  which  arrived 
in  the  £<lir»ird  Evfrett,  anil  launched  at  Henicia  on  Aug.  J 2th.  lUcvehed  Sac. 
on  Aug.  11th,  saya  Culver,  Sac.  I>irectory,  74.  In  July,  it  is  intimated  in 
the  contemporary  record  of  the  Pol'/nftinn,  vi.  71.  After  tline  trips  tho 
engine  was  sohl  to  Nevada  miners,  and  the  hull  for  a  ferry  at  Fremont.  S.  F. 
Ckroni-l^,  Aug.  22,  ISTS;  Wihnimiton  Jouriml,  Apr.  8,  18<)3;  Prehlcn  J/ist. 
Steam  Narig.,  404.  The  Solano  ('<>.  I!}<f.,  I,")!>,  <li  <  l;it-«'s  this  bftat  to  have 
been  the  second  or  third  launcluMl  at  li^  nicia,  au4  lu  MrKiii.stry'/t  I'ny.,  19,  a 
■eoood  italladed  to  as  on  the  stocks  when  the  Pioneer  was  Hoated.  }^1,  in 
Sar.  Pirertory,  1871,  103,  uphoMs  .1.  \'an  Pelt  as  the  first  Kteamlioat  captain 
on  the  river,  and  the  Sacra  me  nlo  -jm  the  first  steamer,  launcheil  at  Saeniniento 
in  Sept.  Placrr  Times,  Aug.  18,  1849,  distinctly  mentions  this  IxKit,  under 
V,in  iMt,  a.s  sub!*ec|nent  to  th''  Beiiioia  boat.  She  mm.m  placed  *)ii  the  S.  F. 
route,  but  too  weak  to  face  the  hay  waves,  she  connected  at  Nt  w  York  of 
the  F^dfie  Willi  the  schooner /oAn  L.  Day,  the  total  trip  taking  from  18  to 
32  hours,  freight  .«50  per  ton,  fare  $30.  Snr.  Illusf.,  8.  He  aj)plies  also  the 
tiMwe  Hacramento  to  the  next  steamer,  'the  Pioneer  ol  the  ifti.  JuixrtU  com- 
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also  plying  on  the  river  of  that  name  to  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation,  until  the  a[>[>caraDce  in  Octo- 

paiiy,"  wliilo  others  cnnfuae  the /'/on^'^'r  witli  liiill'a  Surranifnto.    Tlic  l.ittor 
was  a  ferry  at  Sac.  as  late  as  Jau.  1851.    Tlie  Placer  Times  vagutly  allu  lc8 
UiWkSiicriintfrUo  prior  to  Vul  Pelt's,  but  it  loob  doubtfnL  Benicia  un«l<  >ti  ht  <  ( Uy 
laiinchfd  the  first  steamer,  aiul  as  one  was  eviilciith'  nnmiiig  below  Sac. 
when  tiiu  Wiuikifujtuu  Wiia  wrecked,  at  least  two  uiuat  have  existed  belorc  Oct. 
Farther,  as  this  Washington  was  made  the  pioneer  boat  above  8MFMiient(\ 
after  having  performed  a  few  trips  on  the  lower  and  more  ini{>nrt.int  part  of 
the  river,  she  must  have  been  replaced  by  aa<)thL'r,  naniL-ly,  Van  Pelt's  craft, 
which  jnaj  therefore  be  placed  third.   The  next  place  is  contested  by  the 
I'mAo,  a  seow  iiit(Mi<li  (1  for  dredging,  hut  used  for  traffic  on  the  upper  river, 
and  sold  fur  ;^,U00.  ISull^  ubi  sup.    However  this  may  be,  tliere  are  clear 
records  ia  Oet  for  the  three  most  notable  of  early  steamboats,  the  Mint,  a 
•mall,  careening,  yet  fast  craft,  wliich  made  its  trial  trip  on  O.  t.  Oth  from  S.  F. 
to  Sac.;  the  McKim^  of  400  tons,  by  ocean  from  New  Orleans,  which  left  S.  F. 
on  Oct  26th,  aad  errived  at  Sae.  in  17  hours.  Ph<^r  Times,  Nov.  3,  1849. 
She  made  816,000  in  one  trip  on  this  route,  but  w;i8  sold  in  I8r)5  for  Sr>()(), 
S.  F.  BuUtttOf  Dec.  26,  1856;  and  the  famous  Senator,  a  still  larger  and  faster 
▼eseel,  which  reached  Sac  on  Nov.  8th.  Id.,  Nov.  10th.   During  the  first 
year  her  net  profits  exceeded  ?<'>0,000  a  month.  Mnttheicmnfi  St  if.,  MS.,  2; 
Jtyckmans  Kw.,  MS.,  6-7;  CaL  Assoc.  Pioneers,  N.  Y.,  1875,  4u-(i;  WiUiama' 
Stat,  MS.,  12;  AUtimda  Om.,  Mareh  8,  I87S,  and  other  jonroala.  Among 
other  early  boats  were  the  Mrrrhnnr,  first  to  reach  Stockton,  .S'.  Jiimj.  Cn.  Hist., 
23;  the  second  place  being  disputed  by  Oen.  Sutter,  Mini,  and  M.  U'/ute; 
the  Lmmtnte,  which  foUoi^  in  Nov.,  and  tiien  passed  to  MarysviUe;  the 
propellor  Hartford,  appearing  in  Dec;  the  Liirfa,  pnt  in  Dec.  upon  the 
upper  Sac  route;  the  M  Dorado,  arhvinfi  at  Sac  in  Jan.  1850;  the  Xew 
Ivorid,  which  had  escaped  from  tiie  sheriD  at  New  York;  the  Ftrejly,  April 
1850;  the  .FJnn,  claimed  by  Plnn  r  Timet,  Apr.  2*2,  lSr»(),  to  have  first  as- 
cended the  American;  the  Gold  Hunter,  May  Io50j  later  on  the  Oregon  route; 
Lucy  Long,  which  first  ascended  above  FeMher  Ri«er,  Ben.  TrUmne,  Feb.  14, 
1874;  J<!rk  Jfam,  first  to  reach  Tehama  in  May,  Plnrer  Times,  May  22,  1850, 
S.  F.  Bulktin,  Feb.  21,  18U8;  the  Capt.  Sutter,  a  Stockton  trader;  the  Sapa 
CUff,  trading  to  the  place  of  that  mune;  the         Thcmpklm,  which  exploded 
Jan.  1851;  the  Smtta  Clnm,  Fnsfihn,  Pfim,,.,;  )Vett  Point,  JV.  B.  Ilffutiwi: 
Mariposa,  sunk  Oct.  1850;  Gov.  Dana,  of  tlie  sprinAof  1860;  Confidmee,  Cali' 
/bmia,  Oeorginn,  Mmnud  WhUe;  Bvlte,  to  ran  to  Bntte  City  in  May  ISflO, 
Placer  Times:  Antrhpf\  Wilsnji  (7.  Hunt,  Benicia,  H.  T.  Clny,  Krn.4w<^-  (^'.j-uiihi, 
Star,  2'ehama,  Wm  Roliinaon;  and  the  Sagamore,  exploded  Oct.  1850.  To 
these  are  added  tiie  Unhn,  Miuouri,  Ion,  Ohemtpeake,  O,      Orlmnei,  Martha 
Jane,  Lih  rtad,  Corn.  Jnif  n,  Xi  in  Emjland,  Kennr^tcc,  f'en.  Worren,  Virt/tr  Con- 
stant, J^  ew  Star,  San  Joaquin,  Jenny  Lind,  and  A'^ew  Orleant,  by  a  special  letter 
of  Jan.  1851  to  HmtB  MerehanUl'  Mag.,  xxiv.  B4IMI.  549,  which  states  that 
270  other  craft  M-ere  enc'aged  in  the  river  trade.    Of  the  regular  lines  in  Dec. 
1850,  8  lioats  were  running  from  S.  b\  to  Sac,  7  to  Stockton,  3  to  San  Joe^, 
3  from  Sac.  to  Marysville,  others  going  less  regularly  beyond,  in  different  di- 
rections.    I  will  not  jiass  In'yond  1850  for  further  names,  but  may  add  that 
the  San  Joaquin  claims  to  have  first  reached  Kcd  Blufl^  in  1853,  the  £!xmre$$ 
meanwhile  trading  to  Mooroeville.  8ae.  Bee,  Aug.  24,  1869;  Aila  CaL,  May 
I,  1S54.    Tlie  first  0;ikland  ferry  was  the  J/rctor,  the  Contra  Costa  Ferry  Co. 
beingsubaequently  organized,  with  E.  Comina  for  ferry.  AiamMia  Oav,  May 
31,  1873.    Klamath  navigation  was  projected  in  1850.  Sac  Tranarripi,  Oct. 
1 4,  1850.    "R  trtliwi.  k,  Cal.,  95  7.  an  l  Famell,  Stat.,  MS,,  1-3,  explain  con- 
sisely  how  Cape  Horn  was  weathered  by  the  lirst  steamers.    The  names  of 
the  steamers,  etc.,  are  found  in  ^Ifti  Oaf.,  Pac  N^vm,  Cai.  drnHn;  8.  F.  Her» 
aid,  and  other  journals  for  the  time,  especially  tlie  Placer  Times.    See  also 
Boyton's  Stat,,  MS.,  1;  Sac  Directory,  185Mf       Caraon's  Early  Jiec,  23; 
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ber  of  tlie  large  steamers  McKim  and  Senator^  which 
absorbed  this  passenger  traffic,  and  drove  inferior 
boats  of  the  now  fast-<?rowinir  fleet  to  minor  routes 
within  the  bay,  and  the  hght-draught  ones  up  the 
river  and  into  the  American,  the  Feather,  and  the 
Yuba.  The  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sacramento 
was  rapidly  extended  to  Colusa.  The  Jack  Hays  as- 
cended, in  May  1850,  to  Trinidad  City,  close  to  Red 
Bluff,  which  became  the  head  soon  after,*  and  the  San 
Joaquin  was  navigated  for  150  miles  above  Stockton, 
at  high  water/  With  a  monopoly  of  routes  for  a  time, 
several  of  the  boats  made  fortunes,  as  well  they  might, 
with  passenger  rates  averaging  $25  to  Sacramento,  and 
freight  $50  a  ton.'  Tet  by  September  1850,  competi- 
tion offered  to  reduce  the  fare  to  even  $1,"  and  Cali- 
fornia builders  were  beginning  to  increase  the  number 
of  boats  navigated  round  Capo  Horn,  or  brought  in 
sections  as  cargo,  so  that  before  the  close  of  1850  the 
inland  fleet  embraced  some  four  dozen  steamers. In 


H'alrmijn'H  L<yj,  114-38,  2*20;  Sf<>cLu,n  Iiulrp.,  Aug.  3,  17.  1S78;  S.  F.  Call, 
Nov.  29.  1885;  Crosbys  SUU.,  MS.,  54;  II  tW«  Piowrr,  MS..  13;  C(mnor*9 
St'tt..  MS..  6;  Wiirniix  Du^,  14ti;  Mc('<>Uun,'>i  C,il.,  KA.  The  .Vr WorUl  VG 
duce«l  the  trip  to  Sac.  to  hourH  and  m.  Alta  <.'<iL,  .Jan.  lU,  1652.  Jd.,  of 
Aug.  31,  1S49,  has  a  long  list  of  sailing  ve.sscU  running  up  the  Sac.  and  8. 
Joaq.     Crary,  Stat.,  MS.,  l-'{,  gives  the  history  of  the  Unii)ii  steam  line. 

*  Seti  precedm|(  note.  Yet  Maryaville  waa,  in  the  autumn  of  IttuO,  deprived 
b^^w  water  of  ite  ^tMmtn,  whidi  lay  too  deep^  Sae.  7*nm§aript,  An^.  90, 

'  Navigated  by  steatn  to  Fresno,  obaerves  S.  F.  Bull.,  June  ^  1859.  The 
Mokelamiie  wma  early  asccmh-d  bv  boats  and  aaaling^  voaselti  In  1M8  the 
«teamboat  Perf  reached  Lockefor<l,  .ind  a  company  tonned  to  continue  the 
tratlic,  aided  by  a  river  improvement  franchise,  charging  10  centa  per  ton  on 
ireigfat.  but  tM  railwmy  mmni  eame  to  oheek  the  e&terpriae.  8,  Joaq,  SiM., 
3^^134. 

•  Ttifflort  Kldorado,  ii.  4<>-7.  To  Stockton  $40,  says  Bauer*  iSUU.,  MS.,  3. 
From  Saonunento  to  Maryaville,  in  Jan.  1850,  the  Lawrmat  charged  $26  fare, 
and  8  cents  ])er  pound  for  freight.  Mnr^fxtrilh'  Direct.,  1855,  p.  v. 

F.  Picagune,  Sept  19,  1850.  By  the  cud  of  1849,  savs  Buffum,  Six 
Mumiht^  123-4^  there  were  10  or  12  bay  steamers.  A  year  later,  about  60 
8t'  ait;rr-!  were  omployt  d  in  the  river  trade  of  the  state,  accor<ling  to  Sac. 
Traincrij/t,  Jan.  14,  1851,  of  which  15  plied  above  8ac.  in  the  spring  of 
1860^  id.,  Apr.  26,  I860;  and  9  between  Stoekton  and  a  F.  1^  Nov.  CaL 
Comru'r,  Nov.  16,  1850. 

Culver  enumerates  9  running  between  S.  F.  and  Sac.,  and  10  aliovo  Sac 
Smt.  Direelay,  81  Alkt  CaL,  Mat«h  16,  1861,  mentioos  60  inland  boats,  in* 
cludini;  tow-boats.  SteamlKkit  building  in  Hapjiy  valley,  .^lays  /*<»<-.  ^Vm/--, 
Apr.  30,  1860,  the  material  being  intrtxiuoed.  vViUiams,  Rcc,  MS.,  13,  de- 
dans Capi.  SMUer  aa  tha  first  boat  bailt  on  tha  bay.  Trial  trip^  Nov.  10^ 
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1854,  the  leading  owners  coinbined  to  form  the  Cali- 
toniia  Sttam  Xavigati<ui  company,  with  the  view  to 
l)etter  control  the  traffic  and  earnings,  while  aj>|)t  a.>injy 
the  taxed  public  with  at  least  a  suj)t  rior  systrni.*' 
For  lwi>  dei  adt  s  the  bay  and  river  steamci-s  flourishi  d, 
till  the  opening  of  railways  reduced  most  of  them  to 
mere  freight  carriers,  with  dimiiii^lied  profits  and  im- 
portance. 

This  svstem  extended  also  to  coast  traffic,  which, 
aside  from  sailing  vessels,  had  been  supplied  by  the 
Fauamd  mail  line,  and  after  1851  also  l)y  the  Nicarar 
gua  packets,  on  tlic  route  south  of  San  FraDcisco,  and 
northward  to  the  Columbia,  hj  connecting  steameis. 
Rivals  were  ever  prepared  to  meet  additional  demand 
for  service,  anil  finally  a  special  regular  line  was  opened 
to  Humboldt  Bay,  Trinidad,  and  Crescent  City,  and 
still  earlier,  in  1851,  one  to  San  Diw^and  San  Pedro, 
touching  at  Santa  B^rbaiWy  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
Monterey.^' 

1849.  Tlx-  P'lul  Pry,  lauuche<l  here  iu  Dec.  1856,  was  perhaps  the  first 
steanu-r  •  >f  i  xcluHi vcly  CaL  manufactnre.   In  my  preoeding  vob  are  alliudoaa 

to  early  shii>-l»uiMing,  even  on  the  Sacramento. 

"C;ii)iuU  i«-J..')00,UOO,  in  Hharea  of  $1,000.  Incorp.  Feb.  22;  1854.  The 
corporation  absorI>e(l  the  bulk  <>t  the  bay  traffic  during  this  and  the  following 
decade,  with  profits  that  eiial>li  •!  tli'-rn  to  y.iy  in  ilivi<lriuls  as  much  n.-*  li  per 
cent  monthly.  The  fare  e:itabli8iied  to  Sacrauieuto  and  Stockton  wa^s  i^lO 
for  cabin,  $7  for  deck;  freight  $8  and  96  per  ton;  to  Marysville,  $15  per  too. 
Tlic  public  prot<*xted  against  the  nionop<»ly,  but  it  proved  all-powerfid.  Re- 
port upon  ita  condition  in  18.').'),  in  Oil.  Jour.  .Sen.,  IS'Ai,  ap.  xxi.  1  1*J;  ii. 
ArgoiwiUt  June  22,  1878;  OfHtemtttions,  MS.,  5  et  seq.,  by  Low,  one  of  the 
directof*;  also  a  later  chapter.    St-e  also /'nVta  O/nv /i/,  Si  pt.  1S.'>4. 

*'TluM  one,  long  owneil  by  Wright,  waa  in  liwO  trauuferred  to  tlie  OaL 
Steani  Navig.  Co.,  which  then  controlled,  besides  two  hay  ateainera,  the  Crea- 
cent  City  line.  Dinrfori/,  1S5<),  1"J8.    The  pioneer  of  the  southern  lino 

was  the  f  ffao,  Jan.  1651,  followed  by  the  Sni  BirJf  as  the  most  regular,  lK>th 
running  for  several  jrears.  The  GoUak,  Southermrf  Isthmu*,  FrrntoiU,  Amerim^ 
Itfjiul/lic,  and  Srwtfnr  .shared  in  the  traffic,  some  as  rivals,  others  as  substi- 
tutt  s.  H'Oipa'  Anijdes  Arch.,  MS.,  v.  330-07;  Ila%cky  g  Awjtkn,  23.  In  Dec 
\s:^\  tlie  (JolUih,  Chemjiealx,  and  Oen.  Warren  were  numing  to  Gold  Bluff. 
Ilunt'H  M'i'j.,  xxiv.  54.').  In  18.')!  there  wore  seven  steamers  on  the  northern 
coast,  including  the  Oregon  mail  packets.  AUti  Cat.,  March  15,  I  Sol.  Among 
them  were  the  <7t>M  Hunter  tnul  SenOuIL  Pae.  AVir^t,  Jan.  15,  1851;  and  Ilunrt 
Mag.,  M:iy  Mft.    In  18.>1  ctForti*  were  made  to  establish  a  lim  to  Tuget 

Round,  (  oiieernmu  Mudd  s  scheming,  see  Crane's  J '<ist,  34-5.  Tiie  I'acitic 
Mail  S.  S.  Co.  sola  its  Oreffon  branch  line,  and  gave  the  Or^on  R.  R.  It 
Navii,'.  Co.,  jointly  with  tip ■1\icific  C(vi.«^t  S.  S.  Co.,  jdyin;:  more  than  a  ilozen 
steamers  from  San  l>iego  on  one  side  to  Alaska  on  the  other,  touching  at  B. 
CjportB.  A  Hambfddt  and  £L  F.  line  was  also  started,  aad  there  were  in 
18B0  a  few  independent  atewner^*  one  formerly  belonging  to  the  Bel  Biver 
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The  sudden  and  great  expansion  of  maritime  traffic 
upon  water's  little  explored  could  not  fail  to  bo  attended 
by  many  deplorable  accidents.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  vessels  engaged  in  the  California  trade  being 
old  hulks,  some  ot*  them  entirely  unfit  for  the  voyage, 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  several  should  collapse 
before  a  half-year's  ljufie tings.  Others  suffered  from 
the  absence  of  (rood  charts,  and  oflen  from  the  in  ex- 
perience  and  carelessness  of  inefficient  captains.  Not- 
withstanding this  increase  of  unfavoiable  causes,  the 
disasters  to  sailing  craft  were  not  so  frequent  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Much  more  startling  were  those 
connected  with  the  comparatively  few  steam-vessels, 
which  rose  between  1849-54  to  a  score  for  the  ocean 
lines,  and  of  which  seven  were  on  tids  coast.  The 
Vanderbilt  company  alone  lost  five,  while  the  Pacific 
Mail  company,  with  a  much  larger  but  finer  fleet,  had 
its  first  wreck  only  in  1853.  This  unprecedented 
record  for  steam  navit^ation  becomes  the  more  glaring 
wlu'Q  we  add  the  niistortunes  of  the  river  boats,  eni- 
bnu-iuL^  another  score  durln<^  the  same  six  years,  and 
with  frequent  loss  of  life,  ran<j^ing  above  Hfty.  Some 
came  to  jj^rief  upon  snails,  some  yielded  to  the  tlanies, 
others  collided,  and  still  others  exploded  throuj^h  the 
reprehensil)lc  passion  fur  racinjj^,  the  inferior  boiler 
material,  and  the  lack  of  eiticieut  eugiauers.^' 

Co.  StouiMn  began  Tonniag  to  Alaiika  in  1867,  the  On^miiviwbeu^ 

.V  li'tU.,  Apr.  13,  1867.  A  regular  line  opciiu  l  U>  Conn  liay  in  1S79.  fhr. 
JJ.  Zeitumjt  Apr.  12^  1879.  Act  for  a  liue  to  C'resceut  City.  CaL  Statutet, 
im-4.  105-7.  Fint  deaoent  of  Klamath  River.  AUa  CiO.,  Jnne  18.  1853. 
Steamer  on  Klamath  L;iko  l.iunche<l.  S.  F.  W.  Call,  July  21,  1881.  Sti  ainer 
Comet  aa  Lake  Tahoe.  See  PrtbUt*  Hint.  SUam^  253.  Steamers  pUed  on 
the  CoUyrado  in  the  fifties,  Hayea*  8.  Dieijo,  L  181-3,  192-3,  and  a  co.  organ- 
i/-  «1  in  18(>.'>  fur  it,s  navigation.  S.  F.  Call,  June  24,  ISO.');  HithirtH  Xnviij., 
U6.,  6  et  ilea.;  Woodtoard't  Stat,,  MS..  22-^;  Moore^  Pio.  Exp.,  MS.,  23-7. 

**In  the  u.  8.  law  of  186S,  providing  for  ateamboat  inspectors,  California 
vaa  omitte<l  a»  a  district,  and  the  local  inHjNJctors  8u1)»u<|uently  aiipointed 
had  to  refer  deoisiona  to  New  Orleans.  Cranes  Ptut,  31.  lu  uiy  preceding 
velvniee  are  allnsions  to  aereral  wrecks  along  the  ooaat,  although  at  rare  in- 
terrain,  «iucc-  no  few  veMaelti  touched  Iiltl';  but  with  1849  the  list  swolla 
rapidly.  All  are  not  recorded,  an  1  I  will  name  only  the  more  noted  iustaucos. 
Tonqnim  and  Afcendim,  in  1849;  P<r})nimaU,  Friendship,  Crown  PrineeM,  a  for> 
eign  vessel,  C'tit^,  Mnry  Jnne,  Frolic,  Sojihti*»  I,  Marxh'ill,  an<l  Bn^Jier*,  burned 
in  ?S.'><):  Ardvlin,  Buf-n  Din,  ISol;  Or/onl,  (full,  18.")2;  VaiidaU»i,  Jenny 
LtnU,  AUriUen,  WiUinuxnUc,  Carrier  Pitjeon,  EcUptt,  1653;  QoUien  Fleece, 
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Xavii^ation  was  lonir  fettered,  until  hvdionraijhic 
and  coc^nate  surveys  marked  the  way,  and  till  im- 
provements could  be  effected  in  harbors  and  rivers, 

Walter  Clnjion,  S''n  Frnnrum,  1S54.    Losses  in  sailing  vp^^srl^.  involving 
life  as  well  aa  cargoes,  may  bo  placed  at  more  than  $3, (XX), 000,  a<lditional 
interest  being  attached  to  diawtere  cnffered  by  the  proportionately  smaller 
number  of  stenincrs.    This  list  may  be  ma<lo  ninrc  cfMiijilet.-,  aiitl  exti-nded 
even  to  casualties  bej^ond  the  actual  coast  limit  when  mvulviug  California 
•hipe.   Their  navigatioa  bMui  really  in  1849,  aad  ao  did  their  misfortunes, 
headed  by  the  propelli-r  E'ltAf  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  which  struck  near  Point 
Concepcion  in  Aug.     In  Mur  1880^  the  Commodort  PrdUe  was  wrecked  near 
Hamboldt  Bay;  in  July  1851,  the  ITnilMi,  on  the  Lower  California  coast;  in 
Oct  18.'!,  n,fMtprab',  in  Tan.  1S52,  Sen  (7nll,  both  near  Ilnmlx.Mt  Riy;  a 
week  later  the  Otn.  Warrtiif  on  the  Or^on  ooast»  with  the  loss  of  twoscore 
lires.   These  five  belonged  to  independent  Unes,  aad  were  valued  at  950,000 
each,  except  the  Uninn,  wliich  wa.s  worth  three  limits  that  sum.    Iti  Feb.  and 
Aug.  1852  Vauderbilts  Nicaragua  line  lost  iXia  Nortli  America  axL^i  PUtaiur, 
below  the  Galifomia  ooast,  inrolving  Talnes  of  f 150,000  and  t25Q,00(K  re- 
spectively.   In  Oct.  1852  the  N.  York  an.l  S.  F.  line  lo.st  the  City  qf  P'itt<}.nrfj, 
near  Valuaraiso,  value  ^r>O,0iK),  and  in  the  same  year  was  wrecked  the  Cow 
tnodort  BtocktOTiy  of  the  in  dependent  line,  value  $60,000.   In  1853  Vanderbilt 
Inst  three  more  steamers,  the  Imfepcndencr,  S.  S.  I.nn<,  and   W-'-i/iiu  ifrm,  in 
Feb^  March,  and  AoriL  respectively;  the  tirstat  Margarita  island,  the  second 
off  S.  F.  Bay,  the  tnird  off  Mexico,  the  value  of  these  inferior  veeeels  hting 
about  $70,000.  Sir>0,(XK),  and  ^,000,  an.l  tho  loss  of  life  150.    lit  M  m  h 
1853  the  PacUic  Mail  ii.  S.  Co.  lost  the  T(  iint.*^ee,  oS  8.  F.,  value  ;>)00,0U0,  the 
only  important  disaster  met  by  this  company  during  these  early  years.  The 
]\'hiji,l,f  Scott,  of  N.  Y.  an.l  S.  F.  line,  value  $-21X),000,  was  lo.-^t  in  Dec.  1853. 
For  the  following  year  are  to  bo  recorded  the  disasters  to  the  (JolJen  GaU 
(which  soffisred  luso  in  1865),  near  PaaaraC,  the  Tankm  BMe^  near  Point 
Concopcidn.  tho  S">ifhernt'r,  near  Columbia  River,  Arifpe,  etc.    Sec  AU't  Cnl., 
and  contemporary  papers,  for  above  years.    Partial  lists  are  in  Prices  Current 
and  Skip  Li^t,  Apr.  29,  1853;  He1pe?a  Land  qf  Gold,  28;  Haiftd  Cal  Nhtet, 
lit  78;  Hdwletjs  Ifin„U>hff,  20  rtO;  Smff'^  S}>"'^h,  18.'^.  2-4.    Anu^ng  river 
steamers  a  still  lauger  number  of  casiudties  occurred,  beginning  in  J  uue  1850, 
when  the  (Md  HmUer  ran  into  and  sank  the  MdRm,  near  Benieia.  For 
di.saatcns  of  later  years  I  refer  to  Com.  J!>r.  an  i  l^.  S.  T/ifr  S'lrhij  Sfr-rirr, 
annually.   Otlicr  notable  collisions  took  place  between  the  Mariposa  and  Wetit 
Point,  in  Oct.  1850,  near  New  York  of  tfie  Pacific,  the  former  sinkinj^;  between 
the  J.  Brtvjdon  and  Cnmnitrhf,  in  Jan.  IS.'nl,  in  the  Carquinez  strait,  with  loss 
of  life.   Several  similar  accidents  were  recorded  in  the  ioUowms  years.  In 
Feb.  1851  three  river  uteamboata,  the  Migmmrit  Yvba^  aad  Jadt  Hafft,  were 
siiai^ged  on  the  Sac,  the  first  a  total  loss.    In  Jan.  1853  the  Comanrhe 
sank  near  Benieia,  and  in  1854  tho  regular  Sac  boat  New  World.  Two 
ateambnats,  the  8aiUa  Ctara  and  Hart/ord,  were  bnmed  at  Central  wharj^ 
in  March  ISol,  the  former  totally;  in  June  18.")5  tlie  >1  r/)<^-/m  8uccuml>ed  in 
the  same  manner  at  Crescent  Ci^.   More  startling  and  deplorable  were  tho 
explosions  which  destroyed  so  many  steamboats,  and  always  with  loss  of  life, 
in  some  instanocH  over  50.    Tlie  first  to  Mow  up  was  tho  Stuj^imort,  at  S.  F.,  in 
Oct.  1850,  witli  fourscore  killed  and  wounded;  tho  Jd(yor  Thompkiua,  in  Jan. 
1851,  2  killed;  the  R.  K.  Parje^  formerly  the  Jark  May$^  in  March  1853,  two 
dozen  ca.sualties,  both  on  tho  Sacramento;  the  J> miy  Liiid,  April  1S5:?,  on 
8.  F.  Bay,  soutli,  casualties  over  30;  the  AmericaH  EagU  and  i^tocktOH,  both 
in  Oct.  1863,  on  the  San  Joaquin,  twoseore  easualties  on  the  former;  the 
It  in'jfr,  at  Alatneda,  the  Sfrret'tnj,  on  tlie  northern  part  of  the  bay,  tlie  Ilden 
Heiisleyt  at  S.  F.,  all  three  in  Jan.  1854;  the  Secretary  had  over  30  casualties. 
Among  the  disasters  in  1855-0  may  be  mentioned  the  Pmrl  waA.  the  BtSk, 
with  over  60  and  80  oasnaltiee,  nspeotivety. 
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the  latter  filled  with  snags  that  caused  many  a  disas- 
ter." The  expedition  under  Wilkes  in  1841  did 
make  a  partial  exploration,  and  tlic  naval  officers  of 
184G-8  extended  it  somewliat.  In  tlie  latter  year 
the  war  clcpartnifnt  directed  a  joint  coniniission  of 
officers  to  promptly  explore  the  l*acilic  coast  liarl>ors 
and  rivers  for  determining  needful  defences,  depots, 
mail  stations,  and  safeguards  for  navigation. The 
California  legislature  and  private  enterprise  cooperated 
in  different  directions,  stimulated  liy  the  rewards  of 
trade  and  the  a[)peal  of  citizens.'*  Sacramento  river 
attracted  s[)ecial  attention  owing  to  dei)ris  ol)structions 
deposited  by  hydraulic  mines  in  particular,  which  liave 
stopped  navigation  and  ruined  farming  land  in  manj 
quarters.  The  ocean  line  was  intrusted  to  the  coast 
survey  department^  which  began  operation  in  1849 
under  two  parties,  although  the  organization  of  the 
Pacific  branch  properly  dates  from  the  advent  in  1850 
of  George  Davidson  and  his  party,  whose  services  un- 
der adverse  circumstances  are  marked  no  less  by  well- 
attested  skill  than  by  heroic  devotion/' 

**8ac  Traiucnyt,  Feb.  14,  1851;  Placer  Titnu,  Oct.  5,  1849. 
>*  U.  8.  Oovt  Doe.,  Cong.  31,  Seas.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17, 266-71,  800-1;  Td., 
Ben.  Doc,  X. 

1*  Ijurtanoe  the  early  itnprnveineuts  in  the  San  Diego  and  Colorado  rivers 
l^the  federal  gor.  Id.y  Cong.  .33,  Seas.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doe.  1,  i.  |it.  iii.;  Ifayet^ 
Jfu*r.L,  80;  /./.,  S.  Dir.jii,  i.  :il  *2,  127  HI,  ITS;  the  biUl  in  Cd.  Jnttr.  Sni., 
1850,  pp.  for  opening  and  improving  diti'urent  streams;  the  exanun»- 

tbm  of  Humboldt  baf  for  a  port  whence  to  supply  Trinity  River  mines  and 
the  guUstxjucnt  foundmg  of  towns  there.  Details  m  S.  F.  ./mini.  Com.,  Apr. 
».  1850;  HwnboUU  Timu,  ¥eh.  7,  14, 1863;  Apr.  15,  1870;  Uvtriand,  I  144-5; 
Wa4  Coatt  Signal,  Feb.  14,  Apr.  3,  1872;  Jan.  10,  1877;  Pne.  Nintfg,  May  22, 
Btlpt.  7,  1850.  In  connection  with  improvements  of  the  S.m  Jo.ujuin.  in- 
■laiiced  in  CaL  Jour.  Am.,  1858,  Sen.,  18G0,  ap.  iii  38,  came  the  idea  of  a 
ship-eanal  to  Stockton,  whidi  remained  a  project.  Stoekton  tndrp..  May  1870; 
8.  F.  f  '.ill,  >ray  24,  1S70;  U.  S.  (7or.  I)<jc.,  Cong.  43,  Ses-s.  1,  II.  Mi»c.  Doc. 
137.  The  debris  agitation  is  considered  elsewhere.  A  new  outlet  waa  pro- 
posed for  the  Sac  in  1867,  and  Capt.  Eads  came  to  plan  a  system  similar  to 
that  of  the  Mississippi.  Tlie  novt  held  aloof,  however,  until  the  debris  qnea- 
tiom  should  he  settled.  Jd.,  Cong.  45,  Seas.  2,  Doc.  17;  CaL  Jwr.  Sen.,  1867-^ 
apL  80;  Badt*  Report  It  was  proposed  in  1874  to  tarn  San  Diego  Biver  into 
f-il.s<.-  Riy,  whieh  was  done.  Ct)nceruing  the  lakes  .'iiid  their  navigatioint  tOO 
i'.  S.  (rm\  Doc.,  Cong.  47,  Sesa.  2,  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  40,  p.  59;  WhtdO^t  8wr' 
try,  1S70,  p.  189;  1877,  p.  1287;  Sav(ujes  Dor.,  MS.,  ii.  124-7. 

The  hydrograpliic  labor  began  in  1849  under  Lieut  P.  McArthur,  U.  S. 
K.,  and  shore  duty  under  Capt.  J.  S.  Williams,  assistant;  but  the  anomalous 
eooditionsof  the  time^  with  nigh  urices  and  desertion,  gave  little  opportu* 
aitj  for  work,  aad  that  dudly  bj  McArthw.  The  moath  of  San  FraaciMo 
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Among  the  results  of  these  efforts  were  the  light- 
houses, which  from  the  first  edifices  iu  Saii  Fiaucisco 
bay  spread  in  due  time  along  the  coast,  although  with 
provoking  slowness. This  harbor  naturally  received 
the  earliest  attention.    Buoys'®  began  to  be  placed  iu 

Bay  and  Mare  liiland  harl>or  were  examined,  and  the  coast  from  Monterey  to 
the  Columbia  River.    This  ill  succcaii  obliged  tho  semling  out  of  younger 
ol}icen»  itimulated  by  ambition  to  make  a  record.   Geo.  Davidson  acce[>ted 
the  responsibility,  was  raised  to  assistant  in  charge,  and  tsolectcd  for  aida 
Jamea  S.  Lawson,  A.  M.  Harrison,  aud  John  Rockwell.    Finding  S.  F.  too 
ooatlj,  Davidson  selected  Point  Comeepcioa  for  the  opening  task,  including 
survey  for  a  light-house.   Thence  he  passed  to  Point  Pinos.  San  I>iogo,  and  to 
the  Columbia  river,  declining  tlic  brilliant  offers  made  for  laying  out  towns 
and  other  private  work,  and  struggling  honorably  on  tlie  scanty  i>ay  allowed, 
wliich  for  his  assistants  waa  ordy  .S'iO  a  month,  \v)iili  their  cook  received  more 
than  four  times  as  much.    Tlie  Tacitic  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1850-1  was  $100,000,  most  of  it  for  a  steamer  to  be  built;  the  following  year 
$ir)0,0(K)  wa.s  deinandetl,  and  the  8cr\'ice  now  permitting  of  greater  extension, 
Harrison  M;ia  detaclicd  with  Lawson  for  separate  work,  and  R.  D.  Cutta  was 
ordered  to  replace  WilUama.   The  results  attained  ore  shown  in  the  auiuKil 
reports  of  the  CrHifit  S'lri'Tif.     A  special  valuable  history  of  tlx-  service,  uith 
interesting  details  not  there  found,  1  possess  in  the  AutolikHjritithy, 
1-104^  of  Jamea  8.  Lawson,  who  reviews  30  years  of  his  connection  with  the 
service,  wlierein  he  stands  connected  with  some  of  ita  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. See  also  liadie'a  jS'otifci;  U.  S.  Oorl  Doc.,  Cong.  31,  Sess.  1,  Acts  1212; 
Gwina  Mm,.,  MS.,  68-9;  S.  F.  Chron.,  Nov.  7,  22,  1858;  //aj/r  s"  S.  Diego,  1 
70-1;  Iiiu(/;/<>ltl'ii  Corrvirp.,  1-15;  BtUiniry's  Dnp  Siti  S'lunin/t-j!^  X.  J\w. 

*'On  Sept.  20,  1850,  J^JO,000  was  appropriated  for  six  liuiit-houses:  on 
Aloatraz  Island,  and  at  the  entrance  of  8.  F.  bay,  on  the  Farallones,  at  Mon* 
tcrcy,  T'oiiit  Concepcion,  and  San  Diego.  On  ^IaI-cll  .3,  1851,  $15,000  more 
for  a  tower  at  Uumlioldt  bay.  These  appropriations  were  about  threefold 
geater  than  for  the  Atlantic  side,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  labor.  The  first 
two  were  tlio  e:irli<wt  coiiiplet*  d,  although  the  entrance  light  Wiis  interfered 
with  by  fortiliciitiKii  works.  Munterey  and  Point  Boi^ita  cuiue  into  oix.*ration 
after  1854,  the  rest  following  at  tlie  snail-pace  consonant  with  the  government 
red-tape  syntem.  Altn  Oil.,  Oct.  23,  1855.  Buoys,  at  from  §500  to  $2,0<X), 
Were  pn»vided  by  order  of  March  3,  1853,  four  for  8.  F.  bay,  one  each  lor  Sac- 
ramento Kiver,  Humboldt  Bay,  and  the  Um]K[ua.  Subseqnently  a  beacon 
was  addetl  to  liimdnddt  B.iy.  On  Marcli  3,  1853,  §25,000  was  appropriated 
for  light  houses  at  Point  Bouita  and  San  Pedro;  ou  Aug.  3,  1854,  ^100,000 
for  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara^  Point  Lobos,  Punta  de  loa  Reyes,  Crescent 
City  and  Trinity  Bay.  By  the  ch»se  of  18.")(J  there  were  in  operation  light- 
houses at  Pt  Loma,  San  Dicgo,  Santa  Barbara,  Point  Concepcion,  Point  Pinos 
of  Monterey,  South  Farallones  Island,  Pt  Bonita,  Fort  Pcunt,  and  Alcatraz, 
HuiiilMiMt  bay,  and  Crescent  City;  <lescription  of  each  in  ('<il.  Utjixter,  1857, 

k 140-4;  t'(Hi«t  Hurvey,  1850  et  8e<j.;  Li'ild-HotMe.  Jiourd  li'^jiij*:  U.  S.  Gov. 
c,  Cong.  32,  Seaa.  1,  Sen.  Doc,  M,  ix.;  Id.,  22,  80-95,  111,  v.;  Cong.  32, 
Sess.  2;  Id.;  Cong.  33,  Se.ss.  2;  H.  Ex.  Doc.  3,  p.  307-8,  ii.;  Id.,  10,  2SS  7, 
402-20,  IV.;  Cong.  34,  Sesa.  1;  al;iO  Fiiioncf  Hej^/i  for  these  years;  AU'i  CVi/., 
June  4,  l8.-»3;  June  12,  Aug.  24, 1854;  March  10.  Aug.  10,  Nov.  7.  1855;  S.  F, 
liemil,  March  23,  18."»3.  In  Ifiti/cH  MonUrry,  44.  is  a  d.  ^cniinon  of  the 
buildings.    Concerning  navy-yard,  see  chapt<-'r  on  towns  uuiler  \  aliejo. 

Under  the  survey  of  ilinggold,  U.  S.  N.  See  preceding  notes;  Coagt 
Snrriij,  1S5(),  110  20.  Tlie  harbi>r  has  been  improved  by  the  removal  of  the 
Ruicon  ami  other  rocks.  U,  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  40,  Sess*.  2,  Sec,  War,  ii.  51, 
007;  Cong.  4A,  Sesa.  1,  H.  Bx.  Doc.  189;  Cliief  Eng.  Rept«  1868,  p.  73,  883$ 
AUa  CaL,  ap.  24»  1870;  Overland,  zv.  401-7«  with  remarks  on  deponti.  Th» 
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1849,  signal  stations  were  (  .stablished,  and  regula- 
tions issiuod  for  pilots^  and  harbor-masters."' 

Owing  to  tlie  political  changes  in  California,  from  a 
^Mexican  province  to  an  Anglo-American  territory, 
under  military  rule,  and  subsequently  to  a  recognizetl 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  for  a  time  without 
regular  revenue  system,  custom-house  affairs  became 
somewhat  mixed,  'with  variations  according  to  the 
mood  of  the  ruling  power  and  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstanceSy"  with  a  predominance  of  Mexican  rules. 
Foreign  vessels  and  cargoes  were  in  1849  admitted 
under  protest  as  an  indispensable  convenience,  the 
United  States  tariff  of  July  1846  being  henceforth 
applied,  with  its  several  grades  of  ad  vidorem  duties 
from  five  to  fort}'  per  cent,  with  one  of  a  hundred  for 
spirita.**    By  act  of  March  3,  1849,  California  was 

■ztension  of  Oakland  pier  has  enabled  many  tmmIs  to  disohargs  coal  here^ 
aiid  to  loa<l  grain  »lirect  from  the  railway  cars.  A  breakwater  prnt<  rts  the 
dredged  approach  to  her  inner  harbor,  San  Antonio,  used  chictiy  a  fuw 
liay  atounSoata.  Vallejo  became  a  large  ahip,>inK  plaoe,  and  of  late  yean 
Port  Coata  baa  aoqair<.-<l  a  similar  proiniiu:iico  tor  the  San  JtKiquiii  \'allcy. 

^Naral  officers  joined  iu  otfcring  aerviues.  Frimwt'a  IVaixln,  UIK  The 
arganiaation  waa  left  for  the  legislature.  U.  8.  Ooo.  Doc,  Ccmg.  31,  Seaa. 
1,  Ff.  Kx.  Doc.  17,  p.  S64.  Sacramento  rcceivtd  ita  quota  in  1S.*>0.  Snr. 
I  ruiucnpt,  Hay  29,  18Q0.  By  1852  piloUge  full  to  $10  per  foot  from  bcvond 
the  bar.  Tonnage  duea  were  4  centa  a  ton;  dockage  3  to  6  centa  a  ton  wuly. 
Prices  Cum  lit,  Dec.  31,  1S52.  Vessels  entering  or  Ic  avinij  S.  F.  harlxir,  uiile.ss 
engaged  iu  whaling,  fibbing,  or  coaat  trade,  P^d  iib  per  foot  drauuht.  Pilot- 
age ia  4  cents  per  ton  extra  for  ▼ewela  exceemng  600  tona.  Veaaeb  discharg- 
ing j^wii  l  from  -S'  to  ptr  «lay,  for  sizes  ranging  iK-twewi  225  ami  2,100 
tons;  half-rate  while  loading  or  Uuiug  nothing.  The  wharfaoe  toll  on  gooda 
waa  5  centa  per  ton.   A  shipping  commuaion  waa  created  in  1872. 

"5'.  F.  Manual,  109-83;  Col.  Jour.  Uowie,  18,"A  p.  i:VtO;  Cal  PolU.  Code. 
Firior  to  thia,  military  and  local  autho^  m  had  appointed  temporary  officers. 
raUeJo  Doc,  zzzT.  259.  The  regiatratic  -  ?f  veaaels  waa  at  first  referred  to 
Wishingtoa.  Cali/ornlaii,  Oct.  7,  1848.    i    i-'its  ;iuaiii«t  harlx)r-ina.st(  r  of 

F.,  iu  Barry'*  Up  and  Down,  114.  Couccmiug  wharves,  etc.,  see  the 
chMter  on  8.  F. 

■•Civil  collectors  were  nt.iineil  at  S.  F.,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Fadro^  and  San  l>ieg0j  till  Oct.  1647,  when  military  coUeetorM  i  ntcrud  a  while. 
Certain  ataplea  were  m  March  1847  admitted  free  of  duty,  together  with  car- 
v'o.-^  from  the  U.  S.,  while  other  foreign  gOoda  bad  to  j)ay  15  pi  r  cent  on 
valae.  Iu  Oct.  J847  the  latter  rate  was  increased  to  2()  per  cent,  auil  in  April 
1818  extended  to  20  and  90  per  cent  for  two  daaaes  of  goods.  In  Aug.  1848 
civil  collectors  were  reappomted.  W.  Richardson  w;is  replaced  by  E.  llar- 
ristin  as  collector  at  S.  F.,  Gilbert  having  l>cen  consi<lored.  Concerning 
changes  and  rules,  see  IT.  8.  Om.  Doc,  Cong.  31,  Sest^  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc  17,  p. 
6S7-;T5,  719-20,  781,  833,  besides  my  nreoeding  vol.  v.  572-5. 

^  Under  40  per  cent  were  embraced  notably  preserves,  dried  fruits,  spices, 
vines,  fabricated  tobacco;  under  30  per  ceu^  weapons,  beer,  jewelry,  ireah 
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declared  a  collectif)n  district,  with  San  Francisco  for 
port  of  entry,  and  delivery  j'orts  at  ^Fonterey,  San 
Diego,  and  on  the  Rio  C<)lorado,'^*  and  James  Collier 
was  appointed  collector."  He  took  possession  in 
Novenilxr  1849,  at  first  in  the  old  custom-house  on 
Portsmouth  square.^  Witli  less  discretionary  j)()wer 
than  the  military  rulers,  lie  proceeded  to  suppress  cer- 
tain privileges  so  far  allowed  to  foreign  vessels,  in  the 
coasting  trade  and  in  the  ianding  of  eiiects^  despite  ia- 
dignant  protests." 

frnit,  appart'l,  nte<iicine,  mannfactnred  gooda  of  iMthar,  iroai,  hair,  fflass,  etc, 
paoer,  8ugar,  leaf  tobacco;  under  25  per  cent,  silk,  ootfeoo,  aad  wo^&n  fabrics; 
vnoar  20  per  cent,  Inmber,  bricks,  leather,  certain  frnit,  certain  grain,  meat, 
cCe.;  nn  ler  10  per  cent,  certain  dyes,  soap,  etc.;  nnder  5  per  oeot^  oerteia 
■wtnls,  etc    Tanif  changes  since  then  have  been  numerous. 

**&ib)ect  for  the  prei«ent  in  revenue  mttMs  to  the  ooiirti  of  Oregon  or 
Lonitniana.  f^-il.  St'ifuteA,  1850,  31S. 

^  Hi3  ^v,  ^l.r>00.  as  imr  .act,  with  $1,000  for  deputies  at  delivery  ports; 
his  commissaoo,  three  per  cent  on  duties,  y.-t  not  over  $3,000  a  year  to  oe  re- 
tains 1  from  enif>luTneuts  as  collector,  and  .<4<K)  for  services  in  other  ca[)acitieaL 
Au  iu.>j'<-ct^tr  c;in  lie  appointed  .aa  aid  at  S.  F.,  pay  not  over  S3  a  day;  also 
temix^rarv  inspectors.  Recognized  coins  alone  t<»  Ihh  received  for  duties. 
Further  detail^  C.  S.  Cor.  Ih>c.,  ConL'.  :U,  8es.s.  J,  U.  £z.  Doc.  17,  p.  12-1&. 
Concemiuij  his  sulKipptiintuieuts,  see  /</.,  l(>-23,  T'JO. 

>*Oii  Nov.  I2th.  Removal  in  Jan.  1850.  AUa  CaL,  Jan.  8S»  1850.  In  ao- 
cortlaii.  -'  M  ith  proixtsals  in  the  ea.'?t  to  erect  fire-proof  warehouses  at  S.  F.,  to 
be  renu'.l  at  .S7,(.KM)  a  year,  arrangenients  were  made  for  a  four-story  builiimg 
of  bnek  and  iron,  So  feet  by  KX),  to  be  leaaed  for  15  yean  from  Sept.  1,  ISTK); 
rout  to  bo  settled  lat<T.  /<{.,  IS  22.  Tliis  rose  on  the  8.  w.  corner  of  C'al.  and 
Montgomery  streets,  but  was  burned  May  4,  1851.  S.  F.  HrraUl,  Aug.  1, 
18SQ,Teb.  20^  ISol,  refers  to  arrival  of  sections  for  it,  etc.  The  next  custom- 
house  site  was  on  t!»u  comer  of  Kearny  and  \V:is!iington,  whither  King,  the 
new  eoUeetor.  removed  the  treiisure  of  alxiut  a  niiUiuu  dollars  on  May  28th, 
with  such  excessive  precautions  as  to  evoke  general  ridteola.  Alta  CaL^  May 
20  IS:>1.  a/.,  May  8,  isr)2,  refers  t<i  new  plan ^  f(tr  one.  S-  e  [J.  S.  ArfA^ 
t\iiig.  'M,  8cs.i.  1,  170,  on  earlier  orders  for.  In  Nov.  \SM  Mas  occupied  the 
8o  e  (lU  d  custom-hooM  hloek  of  three  stories^  ooeting  $140,000,  exclusive  of 
lanil,  anil  ntanding  on  E.  corner  of  Sansome  and  Sacramento  sts.  The 
bonded  Wiirehiiu.se,  which  partly  caved  in  April  lf>54,  stood  on  Battery  and 
Union  St.  Alfa  C'tl.,  .Tan.  5,  1870;  AnmU  S.  F.,  334,  473»  689.  In  1854  the 
state  inaile  jiartial  gift  to  the  U.  S.  of  a  }*ite  on  which  a  permanent  custom- 
Itonso  untl  ai>prai.sei-s"  store  M  ere  ereeted.  Cut.  Jour.  Sen.,  1855,  27,  70-2;  Id,, 
A'<'<.,  ap.  24.  Progre.H8,  ajipropriations,  etc.,  U.  S.  (Jov.  Do''.,  Cong.  33, 
tuss.  I.  II.  Ex.  Doe.  15,  v.,  Doc.  118  19,  xiv.;  Cong.  34,  Ses^.  1,  Poo.  10.  iv. 
1228,  235.  Collier  had  reut<,'d  istarkey,  Janiou,  &  Co.'s  warehouse  on  C  ai.  st. 
Par,  Aetm,  Dec.  20,  1S49,  and  countenanced  use  of  vesseb  for  storage.  He 
met  with  iLTTcat  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  high  prie(>s  ruling,  and  a.s  the 
otiicials  M'ere  resigning  —Doc.  17,  p.  24-6,  31-2,  55-1),  ulii  sup. — he  w;ls  obliged 
to  incur  extra  expenditures,  concerning  which,  as  well  as  nis  own  increased 
dainiH  and  jiay,  he  liad  trouble  afterward.  .">.  <■  DirlinMnn't  .S/xtv/*/ i.  4()7-.'i9, 
<h<feuding  him.  He  claimed  hall  of  ^F04,7<X)  worth  of  seized  gomls.  He  was 
rrplsoeil  in  1851  by  T.  B.  King.  When  M.  S.  Latham  entered  in  Sept.  1855, 
.s  r  Fnion,  Sept  24,  1855»  the  pay  wu  $10^400;  deputies,  ^000  to  $4,000^ 
with  fees. 

^  Brandy  in  hottlea  he  oonfitoated  beoanae  the  tariff  zefeired  only  to  oaaks. 
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Personal  i^ain  a])pears  to  have  prompted  this  strict- 
ness, although  precautions  were  needed  to  check  the 
srautrirling,  which,  fostered  under  a  lieavy  !Nfexican 
taritl*  and  tax  supervision,  took  advantage  of  the  irreg- 
ular official  service  in  the  early  flush  daya" 

Owing  to  the  strife  for  port  of  entry  privileges 
among  different  coast  and  bay  towns,  congress  con- 
ceded thcni  to  Sacramento,  Benicia^  Stockton,  Mon- 
terey, San  Pedro,  and  San  Diego,  as  a  test  for  final 
decision  ;^  but  their  trade  proved  insignificant,  and  the 

He  »eiz<L<l  a  British  vessel  for  brimnag  goods  both  from  Pugct  sound  and 
Vancouver  Inland  without  the  fonnauty  which  he  thought  necessary,  and  so 
forth.  8re  Doc.  17,  I'p.  2*1-33,  as  above;  and  protests  by  French  and  Engli.-'h 
traders,  and  coudemJaation  by  others.  S/iaws  OoUlen  Dreams,  236;  KtUys 
Mnmra.,  iL  880;  Ferrm,  Oal,  916}  <9.  F,  HemU,  Jvne  8,  1850;  Augett  Toy., 
S22-4. 

*  Collier  found  great  looseness  at  San  Pedro.  In  Feb.  1849,  rumor  reached 
Col.  Maaonof  tiie  proposed  landing  of  several  caigoes  on  the  coast,  and  in  June 
Gen.  Riley  reported  landini^s  in  the  bays  of  San  Simeon  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
(ioods  came  by  way  of  Sonora.  Doc.  17,  pp.  41)6-8,  ClMi,  771;  Pac.  JVctcw, 
May  14,  1860.  Wines,  etc.,  were  landed  at  Hmntioldt  bay  and  brought 
d'1^^■n  Ity  co.i.-'tin^  vcMcls.  Collier  pleaded  for  a  cutter  in  a<ldition  to  the 
Ltuoreiice  in  use  Nov.  1849,  to  guard  the  coast.  Also  in  1853,  in  I/.  6.  Gov. 
Doc,  Cong.  32,  Sees.  2,  U.  Ex.  Doc  61,  vii.  The  W.  L.  Marqf  waa  in  aervtoe 
in  1S56.  Opium  and  silks  form  the  chief  contraband  by  ooean  nmte^  and  ifao 
Mexican  and  B.  C.  frontiers  favor  illicit  trade, 

*Maat  -wnw  erealed  m  the  aeocmd  aanioD  of  the  Slat  oonsress.  Owin, 
Mem.,  MS.,  7<>,  •who  promoted  the  experiment,  sought  to  And  llumboMt. 
8.  Pedro  gained  the  privilege  in  1854.  The  foreign  entries  and  clearances  at 
theM  porta  wore,  lor  1861,  &n  Diego  12  and  13  respectively;  Monterey  2  and 
2;  for  1S.32,  S.  Diego  29  and  13;  Monterey  6  and  4;  Sacramento  I  entey;  for 
18d3,  &  Diego  3  and  8;  Monterey  1  and  4:  for  1854,  Monterey  9  and  6;  S. 
Diego  1  entiy;  for  1866,  S.  Diego  3  and  6^  M<mterey  1  and  7,  Benieia  7  and 
6:  for  ISr.r..  B€rn(?ia  4  and  3,  San  Pedro  1  and  2.  U.  S.  Com.  <t,i'l  X<tvi,f.^ 
1651-6.  The  value  of  io^orta  in  1854  waa,  at  S.  Diego  $105,800,  at  Iksuicia 
18,200,  at  Montarey  IS8L8D0L  The  groaa  ravanno  in  the  aamo  year  was,  at 
S.  Di.  -o,  about  $18,100,  Monterey  $<l.fKK),  Benieia  $2,900,  Sacramento  $700^ 
Stockton  |f300,  San  Pedro's  was  smaller.  U.  £i.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  34,  Seaa. 
1,  San.  De«.  83,  zif.  San  Diego  loat  the  port  of  entry  privilege  m  1862,  bnt 
regained  it  in  1872.  Cong.  Olobe^  187.3,  iii.  ap.  293;  /I'n/>  iMisc.,  51.  In  1881 
its  foreign  imports  amounted  to  8351,000,  two  thirds  bcins  railway  materiaL 
The  ezporta  reaehed  t234k000.  Wilmington  reoeiyed  gooda  from  35  foreign 
vci<»«!Lt,  one  being  very  large,  and  20  were  loaded  there,  with  17,000  ton.s  of 
vfaeat.  L.  Ang.  HenJd,  Jan.  10,  1880,  et  sea.;  JSannings  Wilminyton^  MS., 
12-19;  Com.  ami  JML,  214.  GoDier  mvored  Sante  Bwbara  aa  a  i)ort,  and 
raeognizcd  the  importatnce  of  San  Pedro.  Id.,  11.  Misc.  Doc.  85,  ii. ;  //.,  Cong.. 
3-%  Sesa,  1,  Iaws,  345.  The  progress  of  S.  Pedro  is  depicted  in  Jlawley's  Lot 
A  wj. ,  21-6.  The  mercantile  iraaa  of  other  porta  ia  alivded  to  in  the  chapter 
on  towiis  in  my  preceding  vol.  Sta  Barl  i  u  .i,  M-  udocino,  Hund)oldt,  Trinidad, 
Crescent  City,  all  atrove  to  obtain  harljor  improvements  and  privileges,  aa 
instanced  in  CaL  Jtmr.  Sen.,  1851,  p.  1826,  1853,  an.  62;  188/-&  ap.  34-6; 

ap.  4.5,  91;  Ass.,  1875-6,279,  etc.;  Hayes  Monterey,  33; Los 
Aruri''-''.  iv.  22;  v.  281et8eq.;  McPhersori's Lo$  Angeies,  ^IS;  Los  Anrf.  Arch., 
iiL  :2b8-71;  S.  F,  Pkayum,  Oct  8, 1850;  CoantSwneif,  1854,  ap.  35;  1S75,  p.  61 
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privileges  lapsed.  Yet  San  Diego  ro<TainocI  the  posi- 
tion, while  Los  Angeles  strove  to  obtain  a  part  for 
herself,  the  best  claam  centring  in  Wilmington  har- 
bor, on  which  large  sums  have  been  expended.  San 
Francisco  remained  the  indisputably  supreme  entrep6t 
for  the  state  as  well  as  for  adjoining  territories,  as 
shown  by  the  traffic  and  custom-house  revenue.  Tlie 
latter  increased  from  about  $20,000  for  the  first  half 
of  1848  to  9175,000  for  the  second  half,  and  to  $4,- 
430,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1852.  The 
total  receipts  from  August  1848  to  the  end  of  1856 
were  a  little  over  $1 7,000,000,  and  the  expenses  about 
one  fourth  of  that  amount.'^  By  1880  the  annual  re- 
ceipts reached  nearly  $6,000,000,  rising  in  1881  to 
more  than  $7,400,000. 

Communication  by  land  before  Anglo-American 
times  was  carried  on  by  the  usual  Mexican  system  of 
nmle-trains  and  horseback  conveyance,  which,  lacing 

et  seq.;  Eurdn  Timr«,  April  15,  1876;  Wat  Cocutt  Star,  Dec.  30,  1875.  The  (/. 
4r.  Ow.  Dor.,  Cotig.  42,  Sesa.  2,  H.  Miac.  Doc.  143,  Cong.  44,  Seas.  1,  Doc.  102, 
Iffl,  contain  petitions  for  improvements  at  Crescent  City,  Triuidail,  .-iinl  Men- 
docino, and  reports  on  plans  and  work  are  given  in  M,  ConA.  40,  Seas.  2, 
8«c  War,  H.  607-18;  Cong.  41,  Sess.  2,  H.  Misc.  Doc.  98;  Sen.  Doc.  25; 
Cong.  42,  Sess.  3.  Sec.  War,  ii.  97,  998-1000;  Con^.  4.'?,  Scss.  2:  /-/.,  ii.  \>t 
L  118,  i)t  ii.  31'kS  85;  Cong.  45,  Sess.  3,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  22,  extending  over  8. 
Diego,  Wilmington,  San  Buenaventura,  Sta  Barbara,  and  S.  L.  Obispo;  Id., 
Sess.  2,  iii.  pts  ii.  985-1009;  Chief  Eng.  Kept,  1868,  8SG-9;  Hawleyn  Lo9 
Ang.f  13-20;  Bannhujs  Wilmington^  MS.,  8-9;  Sla  Monica,  The  Comiftg  City, 
8-9;  Davidmns  Coajtt  Pilot,  witn  complete  account  of  all  harbors. 

*'The  receipts  during  military  rule  from  Aul:.  (j,  1848,  to  Nov.  12th,  when 
Collector  Collier  took  possession,  were  $l,3Gr),U00;  during  Collier's  adminis- 
tration till  Jan.  14,  1851,  $2,684,500,  of  which  $1,980,000  for  duties,  $43,380 
for  tonnage  and  lights,  $23,570  for  hospital,  $551,660  special  deposits,  $10.- 
970  fines,  $2,350  storage,  $57,900  procee<isof  scizcil  gofnls,  $5,661  rents.  U.  S. 
Oov.  Dor.,  Cong.  32,  Sess.  1,  Sen.  Doc.  103,  x.  3.  The  gross  revenue  from 
Nov.  12,  1849.  to  June  30,  1850,  was  $1>08,720;  for  the  fiscal  year  18.'H)  1.  c  iul- 
ing  June  30,  1851,  $1,672,870;  for  1851-2,  $4,429,810;  for  18i52-3,  $2,391,100; 
for  1853-4,  $2,256,580;  for  1854-5,  $1,690,020;  for  1856-6,  nearly  $1,850,000. 
Tlie  annual  receipts  at  tlje  minor  purts,  as  in  preceding  notes,  forme<l  in  total 
little  over  one  per  cent  of  these  figures.  /(/.,  Cong.  34,  Sess.  1,  Sen.  Doc. 
83,  xiv.;  Id.,  Cong.  31,  Sess.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  5,  i.  11,  95,  157-94,  passim; 
Id.,  Doc.  72.  ix.  13;  /(/.,  Sen.  Doc.  47,  x.  79-81;  Ghvemor's  Mes.-<.,  Cal.,  1  s.">7. 
The  expenditures  froniNov.  12,  1849,  to  June  30,  1856,  were  about  $4,200,000, 
including  hospital  expenses,  or  an  average  of  $6,000,000  a  year.  Owing  to 
t!iL'  scarcity  oi  oom,  deposits  in  gold-dust  were  receivi-d  until  currency  conld 
bo  obtained,  as  proposed  by  the  (^ili/aniian,  Aug.  14,  1848.  Collier  was  re- 
moved in  1851  for  mismanagement,  the  charges  Wing  that  he  w.'is  careless  in. 
keeping  acconnti,  that  be  loaned  money  to  banks,  etc.,  at  good  interest,  that 
he  pocketed  moMf  foT  resti  OQ  govamiiwat  land.  U.  S.  Sem,  Doc,  6  Spec 
kSujUi.,  1853. 
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due  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  roads,  did  not  encourage  the 
opening  of  anything  beyond  rude  and  circuitous  trails. 
Under  United  States  control  these  multipHed  in  a 
more  direct  and  expeditious  form,  to  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  r^^lar  roaids,  which  were  constructed  partly 
by  private  companies,  partly  by  local  and  state  author- 
ities, and  extended  within  a  few  years  to  the  remote 
northern  frontier.  Costly  blasting  and  filling,  corduroy 
and  planking,  with  imposuig  suspension  bridges,  marked 
the  substantial  nature  of  the  work,^  and  regular  and 
bustling  traffic  sprang  up  where  shortly  before  roamed 
only  wild  beasts  and  savages. 

Under  Mexican  rule  mails  dopcnded  on  the  irregu- 
lar arrival  of  supply  vessels  and  couriers  and  the  con- 
VL'uience  of  conirnandants.  The  Ignited  Sti»tt  s  military 
authorities  inii)roved  upon  this  hy  the  estal)lis]mK»tit 
of  a  rcLifular  service  between  their  posts,  open  also  to 
tlie  public,^"  and  by  sending  occasional  uiessengurs  to 

F-  rrics  were  rapiiily  replace. I  by  bridges.  TJttlf,  Sfnt.,  MS.,  1."?,  Uuilt 
fkjvcnil  m  1S5(),  oao  of  which,  at  Coloiiia,  coating  i^'JU.OlK),  paitl  fur  itself  withia 
9*)  (lays.  Murderer's  bar  had  a  wire-rope  suapenaion  bridge  in  1854.  HitiL 
E>  I  for.,  I'JG.  Concerning  some  costly  bridges  in  the  mining  reu;ion,  see  Plrtret' 
TtrofA,  May  27,  1S50;  Sac,  Unkm^  Jan.  29,  Ai)r.  10,  May  10,  June  14,  July  3, 
Ang.  7-8,  Nov.  19,  1855;  AUn  Cdi,  Oct  6,  1S5C,  etc.  In  1856  it  was  even  pro- 
jKisod  to  bridge  S.  F.  bay,  a  project  r.  \  ived  several  times.  S.  F.  Cull,  Oct. 

15,  22,  27,  Nov.  4.  Several  private  plank  roadi  existed,  one  being  oi>eneU 
Iwtween  S.  F.  and  the  mission  early  in  1851;  another  from  Sacramento 
toward  Anbnm  liter.  /</.,  March  1,  1853.  By  1856  there  Mere  about  117 
bridges,  costing  over  half  a  million,  and  ^300,000  was  invested  in  ferriea.  CuL 
Kout  *  nrt'l  HooaU,  15-16.    Concerning  tampike  roada,  aee  8ne.  Unkm,  Jan. 

16,  Feb.  2<>-l,  Sept.  25,  IS.'i.').  In  M.iy  IS.'O  ,i  r<>id  was  cut  t<«  Georgetown 
from  Columa,  Fae.  XeiM,  May  2y,  1850;  and  in  1652  the  leuislaturo  imitated 
for  a  road  from  Sao.  to  the  nortiwrn  oonntiea,  so  aa  to  keep  mdewithm  Cal., 
and  aubsefjnentlv  asked  congress  for  $150,000  to  open  a  military  higlnvay. 
Cat.  Jour.  A>^.,  1852,  p.  528;  StaLuUa^  1852,  305;  {/.  S.  Gov.  Doc,,  Cong.  34, 
fieaa.  1,  Sen.  Miae.  Doe.  8.  A  8aenunento-Yrek»wa^^>road  was  mnch  used 
in  1S56.  For  later  roads,  see  reports  of  surveyors  m  Cal.  Jour.  ap]!., 
and  under  railways  fur  routes  eastward.  In  Sac.  Union,  Apr.  30,  June  3,  30, 
Dee.  iZ3, 1856.  It  was  then  proposed  to  open  another  between  Hnmboldt  Bay 
and  Petaluma.  S.  F.  Bulletin,  May  2],  Aug.  27,  1856;  Mt  l/miU,  Dec.  2, 
1854;  Pac  It.  H,  Jifj^.,  vL;  Abbot's  Jiepi,  54;  JIomm  Misc.,  59;  AUa  Cal.,  May 

1893»  with  aUnaiooa  to  other  long  roads.  Early  leguJative  steps  for  such 
in  Cal.  jour.  Sni.  and  .-f.s*.,  1850,  and  following  years.  The  road  ea.stward 
across  the  bierra  will  be  considered  under  the  transcontinental  railroad  sur- 
Tejs.  For  leadins  CaL  branches  of  it*  aee  Bi$L  Placer  and  El  Dorado.  List 
of  leading  roada  tn  Cnl.  H^sUUTt  1857, 151-2.  Roada  to  Mt  Diablo  and  Yo- 
acmite  were  completed  in  1874. 

•ColL  8tar,  Apr.  17,  May  29,  1847;  CaV^forvian,  June  6,  1847.  Bimonthly 
to  San  Diego,  two  soldiers  meeting  half-way  and  exchanging  mails.  It  tooK 
a  iorUULfsJat  lor  each  to  go  and  return.    Irregularity  crept  iu  after  Aug.  1845, 
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Wasliino^ton  city.  Private  enterpriso  pri  parocl  in  1S48 
to  iiiau<^urate  an  overland  mail  by  tlie  emigrant  loute, 
and  the  newspaj>erh  actually  despat(died  an  ex[>ress  in 
April, but  the  gold  excitement  interru])ted  the  ser- 
vice. In  Fubruarv  IH  l!)  arrived  the  first  steamer  of 
the  Panama  mail  line,  under  a  monthly  contract,  wliicli 
in  1851  was  extended  to  a  semi-monthly  service,**  at 
a  total  cost  of  $700,000  or  $800,000  a  year,  for  At- 
lanti(^  and  Pacific  ocean  routes  and  l^inamd  transit, 
while  the  receipts,  amounting  to  $529,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1850-1,  fell  in  1852-3,  under  reduced  postage, 
to  ^263,000.    After  this  the  gain  was  slow.    It  was 

but  in  May  1849  the  se mi-monthly  connection  was  ordered  to  be  restored  and 
extended  to  8QUer*s  Fort*  Stockton,  aad  Sonoma,  whiofa  had  not  at  first 
enjoye.l  the  benefit.      8.  Ooo.  Doe>,  Cong.  31,  Saaa.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doo.  17,  p. 

876-ti4i,  905-6. 

''Oal.  Star,  Feb.  12,  March  1,  1848.  New  Helvetia  Diary,  Apr.  15,  1848,  re- 

cortls  its  departure  thence.  Letters  were  carried  for  50  cent*,  and  the  news- 
papers for  12^  coats.  On  Apr.  22d,  it  announced  another  express  for  Jnne 
20th,  and  offered  to  contribute  toward  a  weekly  interior  serviee.  Also  Oaii' 
foniinii,  March  1,  May  3,  10^  1848^  whioh  annonnoed  an  overland  mail  for 
Mav.  Polynesian,  v.  186. 

•♦Already  l>argaine<l  for  in  the  original  contract  with  the  P.  M.  8.  8.  C5o. ; 
and  the  amount  so  far  allowe4l,  $199,000  a  year,  was  accordingly  int  mwed  by 
75  per  cent  to  $.'V(8,250,  at  which  it  remained  for  many  years.  Tlie  Atlan- 
tic line,  from  New  York  to  Chagres,  started  from  the  first  under  a  serai - 
monthly  Ci>ntract  for  $290,()(X>.  The  transport  of  mails  across  the  Isthmus 
was  at  first  taken  charge  of  by  the  New  Granada  government,  then  transferred 
in  1851  to  the  PanamA  R.  R.;  but  tlie  diarge  by  weight,  which  from  a  cost 
of  less  than  $50,000  in  1850-1  had  l.y  1856-7  risen  to  8 UK), 000,  waa  now- 
changed  to  an  annual  allowance  of  8100,000.  U.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  32,  Seas. 
1,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  ii.  pt  iL  417-16,  470-87;  /</.,  Cong.  34,  .Seas.  1,  i.  pt  iii. 
317  et  seq.;  Id.,  Cong.  35,  Seas.  1,  iL  pt  iii  961  et  seq.  Reports  of^poet* 
master-general  1850  et  seq.,  passim.  A  weekly  service  was  agitated  m 
congress,  but  failed  to  pass.  Con^jrfjut.  Olohe,  1849-50,  ap.  19;  1850-1,  p.  385, 
403,  and  index.  The  rate  for  letters,  at  firnt  fixed  at  40  cents,  pajtcrs  3  cents, 
interior  letters  12^  cents,  was  reduced  in  1851  to  6  cents,  an«l  half  that  amount 
for  the  Pacific  states.  The  number  of  letters  in  Sept.  1850  was  112,000,  to 
and  fro  on  this  liia;;  in  Sept.  1851,  110,000.  The  postage  paiil  for  the  fiscal 
year  1850-1  was  .S'>-f.:Ul,  which  un«ler  cheaper  rates  fell  oflf  to  $2ii3,137  in 
1852-3,  and  U>  S.^H5,477  in  1854-5,  on  2,828,946  letters  and  3,814,077  jiapers, 
while  the  ocean  service  ooat  nearly  tbxM  tiaiea  ttie  former  sum.  During  the 
year  1856-7  the  letters  carried  by  ocean  numbered  'J,'JJ7.780,  and  the  pai»ers 
4,215,222,  tlie  postage  amounting  to  83I4,34:{,  whereof  {42,152  Wiw  for  pai)cra 
at  1  cent  An  extra  direct  line  to  C3ia|pres  ran  for  a  time,  for  which  tlio  gov- 
emment  was  asked  to  grant  compensation.  U.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  38,  Sesa.  1» 
Son.  Com.  Rcpt,  30.  Rival  bidders  stepped  in  partly  for  the  route  via  Mexico 
and  Nicaragua,  but  with  little  success,  chiefly  owing  to  tlieir  unreliability. 
S,  r  1,1.,  Cong.  33,  Sess.  2,  H  Fx.  Doc.  47,  v.;  Cong.  33,  Sess.  1,  l>oc.  1.  i.  pt 
in.  722  et  seq.;  i/cx.  Ocmn  Mad  Co.,  RatUs,  3-44,  3-22;  Savages  ColL,  MS.,  iii- 
138-9;  Pae.  MaU  Co.,  Mm.,  1-18;  Omm*»  PM,  34-6;  LaOam'a  ^jieedl  Ckma 
MaiL 
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not  until  1858  that  the  government  extended  to  a  reg- 
ular ovurland  mail  the  limited  service  so  far  maintained 
by  way  of  Los  Angele«  and  the  United  States  military 
posts  to  St  Louis. 

The  first  contract  for  semi-weekly  trips  cost 
$600,000.  Owing  to  the  civil  war,  it  was  trans- 
ferred in  1861  to  the  central  or  Salt  Lake  route, 
whicli  had  long  been  used  in  some  degree,  and  ex- 
tended to  six  trips  a  week,  reducing  the  three  weeks' 
jomney  by  two  to  four  days.  The  southern  route  sub- 
sequently revived.  In  1869  the  completed  overland 
railway  supplanted  as  mail  and  passenger  carrier  both 
stages  and  Isthmus  steamers,  diminishing  the  expense, 
while  lowering  the  transit  time  to  one  fourth."" 

•The  cost  of  which  to  Odifornia  waa  abont  1143,000  a  jrear  for  1853-7, 

Oregon  paying  less  than  $40,000  and  New  Mexico  Boine\^  hut  over  $30,000. 
In  May  18d9  uie  letters  by  this  route  numbered  over  $15,000.  JJurU'g  Sl'fj., 
xli.  37;  Sae.  Uniony  July  19, 1855.  Utah  participated  in  this  service,  the  cost 
ascribed  to  her  growing  from  abont  $2,600  in  1853  and  1854,  to  $14,800  in 
1855,  and  §32,500  in  we  following  years.  A  contractor  carried  the  Salt 
Lake  mail  by  way  of  Carson,  at  $14,000  per  month.  Id.,  984-^.  An  express 
also  oolUMefeed  with  Salt  Lak^,  aa  advarttaed  in  186S.  Hage$*  Aug,,  v,  74» 
363^. 

•*  In  1857  O.  H.  Giddings  established  a  mail  line  from  San  Antonio,  Texaa, 
to  Bl  Pa.so,  New  Mexico,  whence  J.  C.  WcmxLs  assisted  to  extend  it  to  San 
THego,  the  tirst  arrival  here  being  on  Aug.  31,  1857.  Hayes'  Etnij.  Xotes,  MS., 
270;  Alia  C<'/.,  Sept.  12,  1857.  Meanwhile  ButtcrfieUl  and  partners  were 
arranging  for  a  regular  scmi-wcekly  service  hy  this  route  from  the  MissLs- 
a^ipi,  the  contract  for  which  was  signed  in  Sept.  1857,  giving  them  $0UO,000 
a  year.  Text  iu  U,  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  35,  Seas.  1,  H.  Kx.  Doc.  2,  ii.,  pt  iii., 
98(6et8eq.  The  routeafpom  St  LouiaanilMemphiaj<>iiiL<l  at  Fort  Smith.  Tlio 
rirst  stages  left  St  Louis  an«l  S.  F.  on  Sept.  15th,  taking  23  ilays  for  the  trij). 
A  line  was  also  maintained  l>y  way  of  Placerville  and  Salt  Lake,  which  at  the 
clrise  of  1800  was  running  semi-monthly  from  JuU  shurg.  S.  F.  BtdL,  Oct.  18» 
18i8;  March  19,  ]\  c.  8,  IStiO.  The  first  arrival  at  rTacer\  ille  was  on  July 
21,  1858,  and  the  tir^t  departure  July  24th,  to  reach  St  Louis  Sept.  Ist.  AlUi 
CaL,  An^.  5,  1858.  Theororland  acquired  such  favor  that  most  letten  b^aa 
to  turn  m  tliii*  direction,  and  r.utterfield  acconlingly  proposed  to  carry  a 
daily  mail  in  17  days.  In  accordance  with  congress,  act  of  March  2,  1801, 
for  discontinaiag  too  loathcrn  route,  and  to  anan^  with  the  same  company 
for  *a  siX'times-a-week  mail  by  the  central  rout-',  a  contract  was  signed  for 
three  years  ending  July  1864,  at  $1,000,000  per  aumun,  to  L-mhrace  the  entire 
letter  mail,  to  be  carried  through  unthin  20  days  for  8  months,  and  within  23 
days  for  the  other  4  montlis,  from  St  Joseph  to  Placerville,  via  Salt  L'ik(>,  with 
branch  lines  to  Denver.  When  the  Union  war  l)egan,  Omaha  and  Ft  Kearny 
supplanted  St  Joseph  as  distributing  point.  /(/.,  Con^.  37,  Sess.  2,  Postmaster* 
Gen.  Report,  5G0-1.  Tlic  flr^t  stage  left  St  Joseph  July  1,  1801,  and  arrived 
at  S.  F.  July  18th,  with  a  passenger,  -b'.  F.  BuH,  July  18,  ISOl;  Dec.  17, 
ISOO;  Uookxrr'a  Stat.y  MS.  in  1805  congress  aafhoriaed  » wiMkly  mail  from 
S-in  Bernardino  to  Sajita  Fe,  via  Prescott,  connecting  castwaro.  In  Dec. 
J8<j6  the  route  via  St  Louis  was  changed  to  Chicago,  to  avail  itself  of  the  rail* 
WSJ.  Tbm  ooDtneft  expiring  in  1868  redueed  the  tiine  between  Atdiiion  and 
BiffcGAIktYOL.  VIL  ID 
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A  striking  episode  of  this  service  appeared  in  the 
pony  express,  by  which  for  nearly  two  years  a  light 
letter  mail  was  conveyed  across  the  continent  by  soli- 
tary riders.  They  relieved  each  other  at  intervals  of 
about  75  days,  and  heroically  pursued  their  path,  re- 
gardless of  snows  and  storms,  of  savages  and  beasts 
of  prey,  yet  not  without  the  saci  itice  of  life.^^  l^e- 
twecn  1807  and  1875  regular  mail  connections  were 
opened  with  China  and  Japan,  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  Australia,  partly  sustained  by  subsidies.^ 

8.  F.  to  16  da^  in  snmmer.  Changes  continued  to  be  made  as  the  railway 
adTUioed,  tike  union  Pkcifio  R.  R.  earnings  growing  from  $7,290  in  1866-7  to 
$82,950  in  18(»7-8,  an.l  $22«;,100  in  ISdS  'J.  (7.  S.  dor.  Dor.,  Cong  42,  Scaa. 
2,  H.  Ex.  D(M^  151.  The  last  overland  stage  contract  was  awarded  to  WeUa, 
Far^o,  &  Co.,  on  Oct.  1,  1868,  for  $I,750,0U()  per  annnm,  with  deduction  for 
carnage  by  the  railway,  which  buing  completed  in  May  18G9  took  mails  and 
nasaengera  from  stages  and  steamers.  The  Central  Pacific  K.  R.  carried  5,300 
ibe.  dally  ti  mail  matter  in  March  1870  The  Union  Pac.  R.  R  earned  from 
$272,000  in  18C9-70  to  ?283,W)0  in  1871  2.  In  I'^S'i  3  tlie  (  Vntral  Pac.  R.  R. 
received  $343,900  upon  its  leading  overland  contract.  The  mail  route  via 
Fanami  waa  waoontmned  after  June  1 870.  Latterl j  it  had  reoeived  $150,000 
for  tri-montlily  servicea,  carrying  chiefly  printed  matter.  /(/.,  Cong.  35,  Seas. 
2,  Sen.  Doc  H.  Ex.  Doc.  2,  ii.  pt  iv.  7ia-«44i  Cong.  41,  Scss.  2,  Sea. 
Misc.  Doo.  35,  62,  86,  105;  Cong.  42,  Sess.  3,  H.  Ex.  Doe.  151;  Postmaster- 
Gen.  Reports,  passim;  G'vldinij>t  C'm\  1-39;  Ovrrlnnd  Mail  Srrrirp,  1-45;  LL, 
Memorial,  1-7;  /li.,  Obmtrv.,  1-7;  liayts  S.  Dk^fo,  Arch.,  iu  27-107;  /J., 
Atuj.,  V.  379-418. 

In  the  winter  of  1 859-60  W.  H.  Russell,  of  St  Louis,  and  others,  arranged 
for  a  special  semi-weekly  service  on  horseback  to  carry  15  lbs.  of  letters  at  |t5 
per  half<onnoe.  Stations  were  erected  about  two  dosen  miles  apart;  each 
rider  to  span  three  stations  at  ;ihoiit  8  miles  an  hour.  Tlio  first  measenccr 
left  S.  F.  Amr.  ^  1800.  and  the  hrst  arrival,  on  tho  14th,  was  euthusia^tic^uly 
received.  The  time  for  letters  from  N.  York  was  reduced  to  13  days;  the 
actual  riilo  took  lOJ  daya;  telegraph  stiitions  shortened  message  time  to  9 
days.  The  hi^  cbacgespievented  tho  line  from  being  profitably  patronized ; 
it  seldom  earned  orer  200  letters,  and  at  times  less  than  20;  the  best  pay 
came  from  a  mail  contract.  Indian  troubles  brought  intcrnijitinns.  A\  ith 
the  completion  of  tho  overland  telegraph  in  Nov.  IScil,  it  was  abandoned;  yot 
the  mail  contract  of  1868  stipinlated  for  a  psrtial  pony  senrioe  till  tibe  railway 
was  opened.  Details  and  incidents  in  Sio:  UitU)u^  Alta  an<l  S.  F.  Bull., 
March  30^  Apr.  8,  Dec  29,  1860,  et  se^.;  U,  S.  Ooo.  Doc,  Cong.  87,  Sess.  2» 
Sen.  Miso.  Doo.  64,  85. 

**The  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  inaogniated  the  line  to  Japan  and  China  in, 
Jan.  1807,  and  tho  posUgc  grew  from  $3,656  in  1867  to  $1^327  in  1869. 
U.  8.  Goo.  Doc. ,  Cong.  4 1 ,  Sess.  2,  Sen.  Hue.  Doo.  12S.  Pro  and  aati  Chinese 
reaolutiuiis  ciiine  pouring  in  during  18G9-75  concerning  the  $o00,000  subsidy, 
and  finally  it  waa  replaced  by  a  mere  postage  aUowanoe,  which  in  1882-3 
anoonted  to  only  $3,925.  Id,,  FUtma«ter'6«i.  Reports,  186$  et  seq.  For 
the  Hawaii  service  $75,000  was  allowed  in  the  sixties,  sckju  al^o  to  bo  stopped. 
Tbm  Anatraliaa  Une  opened  in  1874,  and  was  for  several  years  sustained  hy 
the  Kew  Zedand  and  South  Wales  govts  with  a  vahsiay  of  $400,000  for  a 
monthly  scrvieo.  This  has  been  somewhat  reduced,  for  N.  Zealand  is  tho 
only  real  gainer  in  time  by  this  route.   Ibe  postage  granted  by  the  U.  Si. 
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The  interior  postal  service  was  for  a  long  time 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  demand,  owing  to  the  small 
pecuniary  allowance  to  meet  the  ruling  high  pricea** 
Postmasters  could  afford  neither  to  engage  the  need- 
ful assistance  nor  to  decline  the  outside  emoluments 
that  were  within  the  reach  of  their  office.^  Routes 
were  accordingly  opened  slowly,  and  as  late  as  June 
1851  there  were  only  34  offices  m  the  state,  even  popu- 
lous central  counties  having  to  be  content  with  one 
weekly  mail.^   But  the  aUempt  to  limit  local  ez- 

anoimtad  u  1882-3  to  $12,500.  Td.  The  railway  into  Mexioo  has  a£Eeoted 
tiw  fltamsr  aiaiU  in  that  direction. 

"ikfliwk  Allen  undertook  in  1849  to  appease  public  clamor  by  extending 
Itmtel^1mt  wm  relmkitd  witii  an  order  to  Umit  expenditure  to  not  revenue. 
i<L,  Cong.  31,  Sees.  1,  Doc  17,  p.  974-5. 

Xbe  first  mail  agent,  W.  Van  Voorhoes,  coming  with  the  first  steamer, 
appointed  C.  L.  Rosa  temporary  postmaster  of  8.  F.  till  the  following  mmith, 
when  J.  W.  (ieary  replaced  the  latter.  WUUaniA  SUU.,  MS.,  7-9.  See  also 
the  chapter  <«  S.  F.  concerning  ]>ogt-ofilce  sites.  Voorhees,  being  unable  to 
carry  oat  his  instmotioiia  for  establishing  routes  and  postmasters,  owing  to 
the  high  cost  of  everything,  was  rcphu.ea  iu  the  mitldle  of  1849  by  R.  T.  P. 
Alien,  and  J.  B.  Moore  was  appointed  postmaster  of  S.  F.,  bat  this  did  not 
remove  diffienltiea.  Instructions  and  correspondence  iu  U.  8.  Oov.  Doc., 
Cong.  31,  Sess.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  17,  y.  95G-76;  Cal.  SVUutejt,  1850,  37,  revenue. 
The  first  interior  offices  were  established  in  June-July  1849,  at  Benicia,  8ae> 
ramento,  Stockton,  San  Jos^  Vernon,  Colouia,  and  Sonoma,  all  with  weekly 
mail  by  water,  except  the  last  two  places,  which  reoelvad  it  by  konefaftck. 
Names  of  postmasters  in  Doc.  17,  p.  909-72,  as  aliovo. 

^Instance  El  Donulo,  with  25,000  souls,  while  Butte  CO.  had.  not  even  a 
post-office,  Snc.  Trarutcrijit,  Jan.  14,  l\h.  14,  March  14,  1851.  Yet  PUcer- 
viUe  and  Coloma  were  this  year  granted  a  tri-wcekly  service  from  Sao.  As 
lato  as  Sept.  1830,  places  on  tlie  main  route  of  traffic,  like  Benicia,  Stockton, 
and  San  Jose,  had  only  a  tri-weekly  mail;  but  in  1851  daily  deliverv  was  ex- 
tende<l  to  several,  while  others  continued  to  be  neclected,  San  Luis  Obispo,  for 
instance,  couiplaining  in  1855  that  only  8  niaiLs  had  been  received  in  18  months, 
aii<l  Lkj8  Angeles  had  had  no  iriiiil  for  six  weeks.  Lm  A,  Star,  Jan.  22,  1853; 
LUtk's  StaLf  MS.,  15;  5/«r«W«  C-iL,  MS.,  25-6;  Odmisii'  E<rrly  Dayn,  MS., 
2S-9;  Shermana  McnUf  i.  40;  <S'.  IhniUl,  June  27,  1850,  siicaks  of  the  lirst 
daily  mad  to  Sacrameato;  8.  F.  Picayune,  Sept.  19,  1850;  CaL  Cour  'n  r,  Sopt. 
20,  1850;  AUa  Cal.  reviews  contract-sand  irregularities,  Jan.  12,  1850;  March 
28,  June  22,  Nov.  14,  Dec.  IG,  1853;  May  29,  1855;  Exf.  Journal,  Jan.  24,  1855; 
Sttc  Unirm:  S.  F.  Bulletin,  etc.;  Hai/f/  A  mjrles,  v.  331^76^  00  Mmth  CJal.  mails; 
v.  S.  Miiil  Scrnp^,  6-10.  AiiioTi;^'  t!ie  im  ^mlarities  may  be  mentioned  the 
neglect  of  the  Panaiiid  steaincr  t<>  touch  at  San  Diego,  and  the  lack  of 
•eooaunodation  by  mail  carriers,  Hayes*  Aru/elet,  v.  310-50;  the  unwilling' 
ness  of  postmasters  to  ff.rwar  1  It  tt(  by  mail  to  applicants,  chiclly  with  a 
view  to  tavor  express  ageau  Iruui  whoui  they  were  reueivintf  a  good  revenue. 
Ibu  and  other  abuses  were  to  be  checked,  ao  as  to  gain  public  favor  ami  in- 
crease receipt"?,  observes  the  postmaster-general  in  his  report  for  ls">.'5  4,  p. 
705-6.  Of  the  :i4  olHc«'9  iu  1851,  onlv  5  were  rated  at  S2,()00  salari<  .s,  ami  4 
at  about  15  ranged  between       and  $100.  i^.  S.  Oov.  Var.,  Cong.  :}2, 

Sess.  1.  H.  Ex.  Doo.  2^  ii  pt  iL  419.  Portmastan  had  tiuraioro  to  aeek 
extra  income. 
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jxMiditure  by  re('ei|)ts  and  by  eastern  rates  was  soon 
abandonetl  before  the  pressure  of  |ml)lic  deinaiid;  and 
transportation,  whieli   for   the   fiscal    year  1850-1 
amounted  to  $130,270,  was  by  185*2  ^  greatly  ex- 
tended, althoULdi  at  such  reduced  prices  tliat  the  cost 
dirl  not  exceed  $174,243.    In  1854-5  the  number  of 
otJices  had  been  augmented  to  250,  and  contracts  were 
renewed  in  many  instances  at  half  the  former  rates, 
permitting  an  increased  frequenc}^  of  service,  so  that 
in  185(5-7  routes  3,084  miles  in  length,  involvinsf  a 
transit  of  847,r»i4  miles,  were  covered  by  $1 43,797. 
The  chai^ges  for  transportation  against  Cahfomia 
stood,  howev  er,  at  $245,831,  to  which  must  be  added 
$114,022  for  salaries  and  incidentals,  giving  a  total 
expense  of  $359,853,  while  the  receipts  amounted  to 
$256,994.    The  real  deficit  was  still  larger,  for  the 
PanamA  service,  costing  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars,  was  a  Pacific  coast  item.^   The  balance  still 
remains  against  California,  and  although  the  revenue 
has  increased  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
dollars  from  about  1,000  offices,  yet  the  expenditure 
exceeds  thus  figure  by  about  one  fifth.    Steamers  and 
railways  cover  as  yet  little  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
total  route  mileage.*^ 

Yet  several  ci  ntral  eastern  states  appeared  witli  largo  deficits,  as  New 
Jemy,  with  reoeipta  placed  at  17,903,  a^aiust  $151,070  for  expeaaes; 
Maine,  $164,666  reoeiptn.  $186. 109  ezpeiues;  Utah  atood  loweat.  with 
$l,.'?s:?  rt'ceipt,  against  Hl^.STl;  M,  w  Mexico  followed  close  iK-hind,  and  Ore- 
gou'a  expeuses  were  nearly  triple  the  receipta.  Id.,  Cong.  35,  Seas.  1,  Doc.  2, 
u.  pt  iiL  lOOB,  1063,  etc.  Concerning  California  for  1850-1 ,  see  M. ,  C<mg.  32, 
Seaa.  1,  Doc  2.  ii.  pt  ii.  418,  434,  470-2,  iSS,  etc.,  wherL-iu  the  cost  of  trans- 
port by  water  is  given  at  12  centa  per  mile;  by  land  at  21  centa.  For  1S54-5 
the  transportation  ia  placed  at  |1:}5,3SG,  and  the  receipta  at  $234,691.  ML» 
Coag.  .'U.  8es9.  1,  I)(>c.  1,  i.  pt  iii.  431,  etc.  Concerning  the  extension  of 
fontea,  otiices,  etc.,  see  also  intermediate  roiwrta  of  the  poatmaater-generaL 
Artiutrtmg's  Erper.,  MS..  15-16;  VaJUyo,  i>oc,  ziL  ?20;  xii  19,  etcj  8.  D, 
Arch.,  iv.  352;  (%tr]>< nuhuf's  Ouie,  1-5G,  with  Contract  daima;  Ckmrtku^t 
Ocean  Mail,  1-29;  U,  S.  Mail  Scrape,  10  et  aeq. 

^When  the  overland  railway  opened  in  1869  CaL  had  469  offieea;  the 
routes  extendi  d  dv*  r  7,384  miles,  of^  which  805  were  covere<l  by  steaniKoats, 
xt  a  cost  of  ^2,000,  and  775  miles  by  railways  for  $19t3.r>(K).  the  reet  by 
itages,  etc.  The  total  cost  waa  $673,358,  3,200,000  miles  bcutg  trarelled  an- 
nually. For  1882-3  the  postmaster-gt-neral  reports  971  offices,  with  rapid 
increaae  under  expanding  coloniea.  Of  theae  57  were  preaidential  officee,  and 
15*  iirafld  moneynndera.  The  revenue  amonated  to  $1,241,600,  or  2.77  of 
tfaa  total  Idr  the  U.     and  the  oxpenaea  to  $1,618^619,  or  $277,000  in 
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The  many  short-comings  of  the  postal  department 
oUiged  the  ]>ul)lic  to  seek  other  facilities  for  letter 
delivery,  notably  by  private  express  lines^  which  under 
liberal  patronage  assumed  large  proportions,  with  re- 
lays of  conveyances  and  wide-spread  agencies,  until 
they  became  a  prominent  feature  of  trade  and  inter- 
course. Indeed,  the  enterprise  of  the  people  was  in 
DO  way  more  manifest  than  in  this  branch  of  business, 
marked  as  it  wa^  not  alone  by  bulk  and  extent,  but 
by  the  speed  and  endurance  brought  out  by  compe- 
tition for  public  favor.^  Several  express  agents  rose 
in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  among  them  the  firm  of 
Adams  and  company,  which  absorbing  several  minor 
houses  rapidly  increased  its  interoceanic  business  by 

ol  receipts.  The  transportation  fi^^ured  for  $930,940;  postmasters'  salaries 
for  9868,770;  clerks,  rent,  etc.,  for  $14G,o00;  route  agents  and  carriers  for 
$17*2,400.  At  S.  F.  the  receipts  were  $558,000,  agamst  $100,500  txixudi. 
toree;  here  were  72  carriers,  handling  24,700,000  pieces,  at  a  cost  of  §65,500. 
Post-office  orders  amounted  to  $5,000,0(X).  For  references,  see  indices.  F. 
Chamtx-r  Com.,  Report  on  Pout.;  IT.  S.  Mail  Scmyn,  passim;  also  MCoant  of 
anaiJs  in  my  histories  of  Orf<jon,  Wa«h.,  li.  Col.,  and  Alu.'^hii,  this  series. 

Express  agents  hatl  for  a  long  time  tlie  hahit  of  paying  25  cunts  for  each 
letter  t<>  piistmasters  for  th<'  privilege  of  obtaining  mails  in  advance  of  regnlar 
office  delivery.    In  Ajtril  1855  the  Iseva^la  agt-iitx  determined  to  save  the  fee  hy 
takiUir  their  places  in  the  line  of  onlinary  applicants.    Tliis  withdrawal  in- 
flicted a  loss  of  several  hundred  dollars  to  tiie  postmaster.   Indeed,  the  reveniM 
from  agents,  letter-boxes,  and  other  incidentals  alone  indticed  the  postmasters 
of  early  days  to  accept  office.  Rnndolpli'a  Stat.,  M.S.,  U.    On  tlie  other  hand,  the 
cneniMhments  of  the  expresses  upon  the  postal  bosiiieas  caaaed  a  serious  losa 
of  revenue  to  the  government,  Adams  &  Co.  going  so  far  as  to  carry  letters, 
even  from  New  York,  at  half  the  government  rate.    I'ost masters  clamored  for 
restrictiaiks,  bat  the  public,  recognizing  the  benefit  <>f  these  enterpri.sing  com* 
UUlies,  resolved  to  uphohl  them,  if  otdy  to  stir  the  sIdw  oHicial  madiinery. 
Even  the  CaL  legislature  of  18.')5  paid  to  expresses  ??24,!HK)  in  postagf;,  and 
only  $2,067  to  the  poak-office.    Political  inflnence  played  1  ■  e  t .  1 1  s  part.    1  )u r- 
ing  the  rainy  season  esj)ef!ially,  the  express  agents  performed  leats  which  oHi- 
cials  never  dreamed  of  underlaking,  taoiiig  pitdess  storms,  plunging  through 
rushing  streams,  and  braving  r(>l>b<'r.s  and  wild  beasts.  On  impcwtant  <x;ca8tons, 
ntJtaldy  during  elections,  their  relays  of  fiust  hordes  and  wagons  onal)led  them 
to  e<^aal  the  average  time  by  many  a  later  railway  route.    In  transmittmg  the 
president's  message,  on  Dec.  'M),  1S5M,  Wells,  Faruo,  &  Co.  claimed  to  have  sur- 
pasw*!  even  the  boasted  speed  of  Adams  &  ('(».,  whose  men  traversed  the  dis- 
tance from  S.  F.  to  W'eaverviUe,  3^10  unles  in  '.^)  hours.    Their  agents  leaving 
S.  F.  at  midnight,  reached  Stt>ckton  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Sonoraat7.30p.  m.,  Marys* 
ville,  8  P.  M.  AUn  Oil.,  Dee.  11,  1852;  Jan.  13,  1854,  etc.    On  such  occasions 
money  was  not  spared  in  the  charter  of  a  steamer  <tr  other  accommodation,  and 
when  it  oame  to  outstrip  a  riv.d  agent,  ruse  and  bluster  were  atlded  to  gain  a 
Taniage.  as  T<><ld  s.iys.  Ml^rrl.  Shit.,  MS.,  '21  S.    Rillon,  .i'/rruf..  MS.,  2, 
relates  one  of  his  daring  encounters  with  rolibers,  on  the  l)ownievdlu  route, 
when  he  and  the  driver  repnlsed  13  assailants,  and  saved  the  treasure-box 
with  .<:v~).(XK).    The  two  heroes  received  an  ovation  at  Maxysville,  wi^  sub* 
stautial  presents. 
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f sUil»lisliin<T  branches  in  vwvy  jn'onil.sin*^  town  and 
camp,  with  a.ssaying  and  banking  departments,  until 
it  stood  indisputably  supreme,  with  yearly  pri^fits 
exceeding  half  a  million  dollars.**  Kivals  of  local  and 
general  character  sustained  themselves,  liowever,  f»ar- 
ticularly  Wells,  Fargo,  &  Co.,  established  here  ia  1852, 
which,  by  tiding  successfully  the  financial  crisis  of 
1855  that  overthrew^  Adams  &  Co.  with  several 
others,  was  enabled  to  assome  the  leading  position,^ 

dum  to  the  first  express  in  California  is  made  for  C.  L.  Caily,  who 

announcetl  a  wwkly  srrvico  lit  twftin  S.  F.  and  Sutter's  Fort  in  the  CfjU/nrni  rti, 
July  '24,  1641;  but  it  was  .sh  .rt  livciL    The  busuiess  subseijueiitly  rose  troiu 
among  the  agents  and  messt-n^ei  .s  sent  from  camps  or  business  houses  to  the 
Biaill  or  branch  po»t-(tffice  for  letters.  Soule'ii  St*it.,  M8.,  4.    The  first  regular 
express  is  said  to  have  been  started  by  Hallou,  Advent.,  MS.,  1,  for  the  south- 
ern mines,  late  iu  1849;  but  Alex.  H.  Totld  shows  iu  his  StaL,  in  MuctL  Stat., 
MS.,  21-8,  tliat  he  beijan  tlie  l>n>iiit  ss  in  July  1S41),  by  registering  miners* 
names  at  f  1  each,  ana  going  down  to  8.  F.  for  their  mail  ami  charging  as 
much  as  $4  for  delivering  letters  or  |)apers  in  the  southern  camps.    He  quickly 
^int  d  their  contidencv,  and  undertook  to  carry  gold-dust  and  packagcH,  charg- 
inj^'  li\  f  per  cent  on  dust  from  .Stockton  to  8.  F.    Tliis  soon  grew  into  a  b.uik- 
iivj.  I  *iisines8,  with  a  charge  of  from  one  half  to  one  per  cent  on  deposits.   T.  R. 
Hawley  claims  the  first  organized  expn --i,  advertise<l  in  Oct.  1S49  as  ^Vl  Id 
&  Co.,  and  changed  some  time  after  tu  iiawley  &  Co.,  which  coutiuued  till 
Dec.  I8r>0.  AUa  Vol,,  July  10,  1868.   Ballon  writee  that  after  himaelf,  about 
Dec.  1849,  Upman,  formerly  a  messenger  for  Hamden,  the  pioneer  e\[<r« -ss- 
man  of  the  U.  S.,  stiirted  a  line  between  Sacramento  and  S.  F.    Both  wcr'  ab- 
aorbedbv  Adam^  Ik.  Co.,  whoee  manager,  !>.  11.  lia^kell.  hud  arrived  on  Oct. 
Slst,  to  found  a  bnuah  housi'.     He  opened  iu  Nov.,  WdliiDuii  SVit.,  .MS.,  13, 
and  at  first  limited  his  operations  to  a  mere  luteroi  t  aaio  business,  w  ith  lme.s 
only  to  Stockton  and  Sao.,  where  he  connected  \s  ith  I  reciuan's  nortliern  and 
Newcll's  (soutlicm  ex]tres.<<ea.    These  aLso  were  absorbed.    Ailditional  bx  al  and 

(general  lines  sprang  up,  however,  to  share  in  a  business  fnua  which  the  above 
eading  house  made  over  half  a  million  profits  yearly.  Those  with  oceanic 
routes  in  ISlO  .'d)  wt-re  Cn  gnry  &  Co.,  Haven  »t  Co.,  ancl  Livingston  &  Weils; 
Kelsey,  fcjmith,  &  iiisley,  ageuUs  for  Miller  &  Co.'s  U.  S.  &  Cal.  Express;  la- 
dependent  Mail  Co.  of  Pao.  8tti  s  ui«l  Cal.;  and  Dodge  k  Cct.  Bedford  ft 
Co.  maintained  a  «laily  connecti»m  witli  San  Josi-;  H;iwley  k  Co.  with  .s  icra- 
nu'uto  and  the  northern  mines,  in  wiiich  direction  Gregory  aUo  claimed  lines; 
and  Todd  &  Co.,  the  chief  agency  for  the  southern  mines,  closely  followed  by 
Kanilcd|ih.  Palmer  &  Co.  riv  ilh  d  Freeman  &  Co.  on  the  Sacramento  route, 
and  liowera  Bros,  had  the  Nevavla  City  line.  In  the  interior  almost  every 
ilistrict  obtained  rival  lines  within  a  year  or  two.  Ballon  joined  Langdon  in 
tlie  Vuba  expn  ss;  Stnrkt^in  had  several  fi»rwariling  agencies;  C.  J.  Brown 
had  the  Columbia  route;  Wood  &  Bro.  had  a  letter  express;  Cram,  Kodgers, 
ft  Co.  oi»ened  in  due  time  botwtH-n  Shasta  ami  WeJtverville,  au<l  so  f«)rth. 
Par.  N.  irn,  Nov.  6,  22.  Dec.  4,  18,  27,  1849;  Jan.  1,  5,  Oct.  22,  20.  ISoO; 
Atln  C.iL,  Dec.  15,  1849,  etc.;  Cal.  Courier,  Nov.  18,  18,j0;  S.  F.  Dirtctory, 
1850.  l25-«;  ilhwiit  VaL  Direrlory,  1850,  20. 

*''T!n'  finn  was  incorporated  in  lS.">l-2,  under  New  York  laws,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  ^:iUO,(KX>,  t<»  extend  the  Facilic  business  of  Lavingston  &  \Vells.  Col 
Pardee  was  sent  out  to  nianaKO  it,  and  despite  rivalry  he  made  good  progress, 
ai  lt  d  by  the  failure  in  18.'>2  of  (Jregory  it  Co.,  whose  agents  and  lines  he 
hastened  to  secure.  The  failure  of  Adams  &  Co.  enabled  the  company  to 
distance  sudi  competitors  as  the  Paoifio  and  Union  expresses,  the  former 
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and  gradually  to  ^a.in  undisputed  oontrol  of  the  entire 
field,  with  only  IcKsal  rivals. 

The  intimately  ftSBOciated  stage  lines  sprang  into 
existence  about  tlie  same  time,^  multiplying  with  the 
spread  of  mmiiig^  eamps.  The^  centred  in  Sacramento, 
as  the  chief  point  of  distribution  for  the  mines,  and  in 
the  hymning  of  1853  a  dozen  lines  were  owned  there, 
irith  mm  three  to  twelve  coaches  each  and  numer- 
oaaieUys,  valued  at  a  third  of  a  million  dollars,^  and 
vith  connection  to  all  parts  of  the  state.  Their  consoli- 
dation shortly  after  into  the  California  Stage  company, 
vLile  operating  against  the  public  by  checking  com- 


started  by  Adams  &  Co.*s  l&te  employees.   Under  tlM  numagenMtit  of  Louis 
Mdiuis several  new  featurea  'were  iutrcKluced,  hikIi  .as  stamtietl  government 
ellTelf^pe9  with  W.,  F.,  &.  Co.'«  express  mark,  which  »ooa  uoId  at  the  rate  of 
|1«.0U0  monthly,  at  lO  cents.    'Hie  orerlaod  express  was  perfected.  The 
Ofitalof  the  company,  increased  to  $2,000,(XX),  camoM  ith  the  enduing  oiirr* nt 
o(  lacceas  quickly  back  into  the  pockets  of  the  Mhare-holilers.    lu  IbOti  the 
hmam  was  aold  to  tlxe  Ilollailay  Overland  Express  Co.,  with  increased  eapi- 
tdiBOvlinited.    In.  1869  the  Pacific  Express  Co.  rose  in  fm  uiiilable  rivalry, 
htAai  hf  railway  privileges*  but  it  was  oonsoUdated  with  \V.,  F.,  &  Co. 
IbUSI  this  couinaxiy  had  omoes  in  more  than  800  towns,  employed  some  1,800 
ace,  tran>portetl  goods  to  the  value  of  .«*2,M)/HK),000  a  year,  Htnt  naHseii^'t  rs 
T*?ularlv  l)v  all  Rtagea  over  7,000  Diiles  ot  route,      8,000  miles  of  railways, 
&od  by  i-J,r^)()  miles  of  ocean  routes.    It  is  an  nnobjectionable  monopoly,  and 
flie few  in'df pendent  firms  in  the  business aremostlyoonfuied  to  hiumII  distric  ts 
ssd  aaxiliary  to  it.  U>/is,  Fargo,  ±  C<h'»Imltme»  to  AgenUt  1-4>U;  Lf.  S,  Mail 
Smtp$,  47  et  seo. ;  5.  F.  CaU^  Jnne  27,  1876|  8,  F.  ButkHn,  Dec.  81, 1878; 
Sutton's  Ezper.^  MS.,  1 ;  S.  F.  Directory,  1856,  p.  10'^,  sliows  six  cxj^rcs.s  at  S.  F. 

Transcontinental  stages  were  advertisea  at  tit  Louis  in  lHWi,  fare  $200, 
Ist  they  did  not  prove  a  snecess.  MeCaitt  CfaL  Trail,  35;  St  Ltfutt  Rrpult.: 
Fhar  T^mct,  Ov  t.  13,  1849.  The  rush  of  nuners  in  1S49  produced  a  d»  tuand 
for  cooveyanoes  to  the  camps,  and  Jos.  Birch  is  credited  with  establishiutf 
tiM  first  Une,  Sae.  Tranaerip,  Feb.  28,  1861,  from  Sac  to  Mormon  udanC 
hnnnioigin  Sept.  1849,  faro  !^l<;  to  ^Vl  according  to  times.  Sac.  Co.  IIlH.,  20G. 
Hus  was  extended  through  riacerviUe  to  Georgetown,  says  Placer  Times, 
Apr.  13,  I860.  In  the  mining  district  the  stage  traffic  incrmtsed  so  that  river 
tosBS  like  Marysville  had  land  conipetitiou  in  July  IS.'O.  D<!  nin'.'i  Life,  21K). 
Ramsey  o(>oned  a  line  from  Stockton  to  the  Odavcran  in  Ib49.  Taylor'*  Kl' 
ifonuio  i  79  In  1851  Stocktoik^had  seren  stages  daily.  8.  F.  Herald,  Jnne 
11^  1851.  "  ~ 

153; 
fare 

jnar    ,  _ 

Halfi  Hi^.  8.  Jo.ti,  234i-7.  Loe  Angeles  received  ite  lir»t  stage  in  1652. 
Ut  Ann.  HiM. ,  55.  In  the  asme  year  a  line  beoan  running  between  Marys- 
Tills  so  i  Sha^sta.  Xurthem  Emtoprim,  Oct  17,  1873;  2d,,  Bl  Jkr,,  126-7; 

Bmk^t  TaJwe^  MS.,  .'i.  .      .  « 

AUa  Cal,,  March       1 S53,  aasigns  from  85  to  150  nones  to  each  Imo,  and 

■iMtethe  total  value  at  i3^\0()0.  .s  /  ■.  Dhrriort/,  18.>.'J-4.    The  tenn^ni  Av.  ro 

tl.niA,  Xt  v.i  f  t,  ri  ic  rvillc,  Cieorgetown,  Yankee  Jim's,  Jackson,  Stockton, 

^hieUf  and  Auiiuru,  some  with  rival  liiMB, 
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petition,  served  to  promote  a  superior  system,  with 
greater  regularity,  extension,  and  comlV)rt/^  This 
corporation,  as  well  as  the  overland  line  dating 
from  1857,  disappeared  before  the  railways  which 
oocaped  the  leading  routes,  and  relegated  the  stages, 
as  well  as  wagon  and  mule  trains,  to  mere  tributaries 
of  the  rail  routes.  That  valued  agent  of  intercourse, 
the  stage-driver,  whose  self-reliance  has  been  fostered 
by  varied  contact  with  men  and  tlie  control  of  brutes 
of  all  tempers,  developed  in  California  to  the  highest 
peifection,  and  displayed  a  dash,  skill,  and  gallantry 
that  drew  the  admiration  of  travellers  from  all  nations^ 
and  has  been  so  frequently  described  in  the  writings 
of  tourists  and  travellers. 

The  most  indispensable  and  earliest  of  the  expresses 
were  the  freight  trains,  started  bjr  traders  for  the 
different  camps,  and  following  their  movements  to 
new  field&  They  consisted  mamly  of  wagons,  usually 
the  large  vehicles  brought  l)y  immigrants,  and  known 
as  prairie-schooners,  carrjntig  from  5,000  to  1G,000 
pounds,  and  requiring  suuietiuies  a  dozen  yoke  uf 

Tlic  con3oli«lation  was  effected  in  ISo3,  with  Birch,  the  stage-line  founder, 
for  president.  The  new  management  began  operations  on  Jan.  1,  1854,  with 
a  cai)ital  of  one  million,  Al'n  f  '!.,  Jan.  3,  isr4;  and  intrtnluceil  !5f?veral 
reforms  and  extuuhions,  among  which  was  a  line  across  the  Sierra,  a  triid  triu 
by  way  of  Honey  lake  being  made  in  Majr  1857.  The  company  flawiahea, 
since  it  was  better  alile  to  suppress  competition;  its  stock  paid  a.s  mucli  as 
live  per  cent  monthly  dividcmis.  Sac  Unions  Jan.  30,  Feb.  20,  A\\t.  24,  May 
2,  June  25, 1856,  etc. ;  Mayhew'g  ReeoL,  MS.  In  1860  the  Cal.  Staj^e  Co.  con- 
troll  in  1  8  liiu'.s  northward,  the  longest  extending  710  miles  to  Portlantl,  with 
60  stations,  35  drivers,  and  500  horses,  II  drivers  and  150  horses  iK  rUuning 
to  the  rest.  There  were  7  independeol  linei^  covering  464  miles,  chiefly  eaat 
and  south,  the  lonjiost  to  Vir.'inia  City.  S(ic.  (Tulnn,  Jan.  1,  18C1.  The  Cal.  ft 
Oregon  iStagu  Co.  incorporated  in  18ti7,  S.  F.  Calif  iSopt.  29, 18G7,  taking  tlie 
leading  place  in  this  branch.  Orerlud  >tege«  we  deecribed  above,  in  oom- 
nection  with  mails.  (Tami.*.*'  E<irbj  Dm/-',  MS.,  30-1,  refers  also  to  \Va.shc© 
Staging;  Burnett"*  Jtec,  MS.,  ii  23^-40;  BetUon's  CuL  PUgriin,  109.  Lot 
Angelea  claimed  hal!  a  doaen  lines  in  1865.  Hayaf  Angele*^  Arch,t  v.  865. 
Stig'-  veil  ill  (  s  varieil  from  rominon  Tuud  wagons  to  luxurious  Concord 
coaches,  with  from  4  to  0  horses,  carrying  9  inside  and  from  2  to  6  out> 
side,  tnd  maldng  10  or  12  mUes  an  hour  on  good  roads.  Tlid  driven  of 
California  liavc  lioeu  extolled  by  every  visitor.  'These  men  I  oonsider  the 
Uncut  whips  in  creation,'  exclaims  Major  6ir  Kose  L.  Price.  Tun  Amer,,  197; 
CofiuMi^*  Jbarfy  Daif«,  MS.,  2-S;  HvtdumQif  Mag.^  iv.  364,  419.  In  lotilm. 
Hid.,  55,  the  first  carria;:e  in  California,  aj^ide  from  an  old-fashioned  vehicle 
of  the  friars,  is  said  to  have  been  a  rockaway,  aold  in  Jan.  1849  by  Ca^t.  Kane 
to  Temple  ft  Alexander  of  San  FediOi 
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oxen,  or  mules.^  For  the  southern  mining  region, 
with  its  steeper  ridges  and  abrupt  ravines,  pack-mules 
presented  the  only  possible  means  of  transport;  and 
indeed,  until  the  extension  of  roads  they  were  widely 
used  in  different  direction&  The  train  numbered  a 
score  of  mules  and  upward,  each  laden  with  from  200 
to  400  pounds  of  merchandise,  which  had  to  be  secured 
and  balanced  with  great  nicety  to  withstand  the  in- 
equalities of  the  trail.  Patient  and  watchful,  the 
animal  would  guard  his  load  against  projecting  crags 
and  drooping  branches,  and  signal  by  a  stop  when 
anything  went  amiss.  Freight  charges  were  regu- 
lated both  by  the  demand  and  the  prevailing  liigh 
price  for  labor,  so  that  for  a  time  one  dollar  per  pound 
for  a  distance  of  100  miles  was  no  uncommon  rate." 
The  danger  from  r(>l)hors,  especially  on  return  trips 
with  treasure,  tended  to  sustain  prices. 

As  coinitared  with  the  lumbering,  creaking  wagons, 
draj^ged  wearily  along  by  dilatory  oxen,  the  mule 
train  presented  a  strikini^^  a])[Harance  as  it  advanced 
in  winding  tile,  now  clinihing  a  ridge,  now  fringing 
bome  precipitous  slope,  now  disappearing  in  the  wood- 

*•  Wagons  were  made  which  measured  6  feet  in  depth  of  lioM  an<l  17  feet 
in  leugtb  on  top.  Their  cost  ranged  hctween  $8,0U0  autl  ^1,500,  harness  ?^i«K) 
to  ^t34X),  mules  $500  to  $1,000  a  pair,  so  tbat  an  outfit  would  often  exceed 
$.").IHX).  Snr.  Union,  Isov.  11,  ls.")0.  iTistances  some  huge  teams.  Carson,  \il)i 
■up.,  <lescril>e8  the  unwieldy  ramtujioi  the  Sp.uiish  < 'alilornians,  with  wlieela 
fomieil  of  but  blocks  from  the  buttouwoo  1-ti .     i'.)  inches  thick. 

'^BarstmcuStut.,  MS.,  3;  IhitHhnws  En  nU,  MS.,  2;  Little  s  Stnt.,  MS.,  12. 
£Te&  the  early  launches  from  S.  F.  to  Sac.  demanded  50  or  75  centsi  per 
pound,  observes  Canon,  Karly  /,'*r.,  .'{7-8.  A  man  paid  ^1,140  for  yokes, 
wigons,  and  expon.ses,  and  nia*le  ^2,200  fn  iglit  on  2  tons  in  one  trip.  H.  F. 
JiuiUlin,  Sept.  2i),  1677.  In  1848  the  rate  to  Colouia  was  only  $10  per  100 
tbt.  Callfortiian,  July  15,  1848.  By  Dec.  1852  the  freight  from  Stockton  to 
Sonora  had  fallen  to  820  i)cr  cwt.  Alia  Cai,  Dec.  15,  IS  ID;  X.-v.  25,  Ike.  8, 
1852,  with  subaequent  greater  decline.  In  the  fall  of  1H50  were  counted  70 
wagon  teams  and  over  200  pack-mnlea  on  the  road  between  Stockton  and  the 
Stani-<4l.ius.  S.  F.  Picmjune,  S'«pt.  19,  1850;  Bnrxtows  St-if.,  MS.,  12.  For 
muleteers  and  their  trains,  I  refer  to  the  commerce  chapters  in  lli^t.  Mex,, 
iiL  ri.,  this  series.  Borthwick,  CaL,  196-8,  also  describes  them,  and  Hutch- 
iiujs'  Mn'j.,  i.  241;  Lonl'^i  yattintliMt,  ii.  202-10;  Dunmtrti's  <:t  Din.tr,  139; 
Frujntt,  CaL,  118-20;6'eic.  Union,  Jan.  18, 31,  Feb.  2-0, 15,  March  G,  IboO,  etc., 
on  different  expnmB  features;  ^so  8uUm*9  JSeper.,  MS.,  1;  Moore**  Pkmeer, 
M.S..  8.  CJof)d.s  wen^  carried  in  jK>yfli\<}ie^^  pncl.i  ts  of  Iiidrs,  nvrr  ]iark-sa<Mle8 
to  prevent  tearing  against  branches,  etc.  The  horses  dr^^jcd  luugtrail  ropes 
to  facflitete  oatebing  them.  BnM  Fonr  Mo.,  49-^.  K^aing.  wUmimgUm, 
MS.,       igBrm  «B  Mooont  of  tike  fint  goods  tnin  to  Salt  Lake  frooi  thin 
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clad  vale,  at  its  head  the  kader,  usually  an  old  horse, 
the  musical  tingle  of  wliose  hell  found  response  in  the 
priekini^  l  ars  of  Jiis  followers.  Alontj'  the  line  rode, 
centaur-liko,  the  dusky  Mexican  nuileteers,  in  pictur- 
esque garh,  rousinj^f  echoes  from  tlie  chlfs  with  ni«»ui- 
torv  cries  to  tlieir  hcasts.  Twentv-five  miles  usually 
intervened  Ix.tween  the  camping-<:(rounds.  which,  se- 
lected on  some  <i^rassy  river  j)lat,  lay  outlined  hy  the 
unpacked  loads  rani^ed  with  militiiry  precision,  while 
around  hrowscd  the  liherated  animals.  The  lliekeriui; 
lire  at  first  stinuilated  to  enlivenin;^^  eliat  and  song, 
hut  the  noise  of  voices  w'as  soon  hushed  hvthe  ahsorh- 
ing  excitement  of  the  monte  game,  or  the  slumbers  of 
advancing  night. 

Communication  within  California  was  further  accel- 
erated by  the  construction  of  ti  lei^raph  lines,  the  first 
to  be  completed,  in  September  1853,  extending  merely 
from  the  business  quarter  of  San  Francisco  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay,  for  signalling  vess(  Is/^  During  the 
previous  year,  however,  work  had  begun  on  the  line 
of  the  first  telegraph  company,  the  California,  connect- 
ing with  Marysville  by  way  of  San  Joa6,  Stockton,  and 
Sacramento,  which,  after  several  interruptions,  was 
completed  on  October  24,  1853.  By  this  time  aeveial 
other  lines  were  foreshadowed,  and  one  was  under- 
taken between  San  Francisco  and  Nevada,  by  way  of 
Auburn,  Placerville,  and  Sacramento,  from  which, 
like  the  other,  branches  extended  in  succession.** 

**  Tt  'vrri.<i  rmi-5tniotoi^  hy  Sweeney  ft  Riugh,  of  the  >rerchants'  Exchange, 
who  coutn>llu<l  the  sigual  station  on  Tulegrauh  hill,  and  tlie  first  rej^rt  came 
on  Sept.  11th,  AUa  l\U.,  Sept  12,  1853;  althoafh  the  formal  opening  datet 
from  S.'j.t  -Jlst   S.  F.  Ihrald,  Sept.  2:1,  18,-^:  Prh-r^  Crrmf,  Sept.  24,  1853. 

^'  Xhe  Alar^  sville  Line  was  projected  in  1852,  by  O.  K  Alien  and  C.  Bum- 
ham,  who,  on  May  S.  1852,  obtained  •  franchise  to  this  end.  The  liiie  was 
to  be  coustru.  ti  l  within  18  months,  an«l  p.iy  to  the  stite  three  per  cent  on 
the  net  pruiit  alter  three  years,  (  ui  SUituirs,  1852,  10^70.  The  Caluomia 
State  Tole^'raph  Co.  was  now  organized,  and  rcorsanissd  m  the  fdlowiog  jrear 
witli  \V.  15.  l\.uiM>m  ru*  Mipi  rinti  iulont,  and  W.  ^I.  Rockwell  for  contractor. 
The  erection  of  ih»1cs  began  in  li>r>2,  S.  F.  JJemU,  Sept  28,  1852;  hawes'  Ang^ 

MS.,  V.  419:  Lot  Anfj.  Star,  Dec.  4,  1852;  hot  fire  and  other  misfortnnes 
interfer»'.l.  nn.l  tlio  wire  party  of  six  men,  iiU'ler  Jas  (JaniMt-.  1  :it«  r  t<  It'graph 
managi^r,  did  not  start  lill  Sept  13th.  It  made  amends,  however,  by  laying 
from  lire  to  seven  miles  of  wire  daily.  From  Belmont  the  first  test  message 
was  seat,  and  «t  San  Jose  the  first  station  waa  aataUiahed.  8.  F,  BtraStt 
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Yreka  was  reached  in  1858,  and  the  overland  lino, 
begun  in  the  same  year,  was  completed  in  1861  with 

Oct.  15,  27,  18SS.   Cunbla  rdatet  in  the  OaM/ortdan,  Apr.  1881,  321-2,  how 

the  mystifie*!  natives  wmtdied  for  a  visihlc  messiige  along  the  wires,  ref^anling 
Ums  armed  poles  as  crosses  to  ward  off  evil  spirits.  Beyond  San  Jos^  heavier 
wire  retarded  progress,  hut  a  party  working  from  the  other  end  met  them, 

and  on  Oct.  24th  the  line  was  cmuhiI.  ted  a  week  within  the  franchise  time. 
The  rate  chMged  was  #2  for  tcu  words  to  Marysville;  and  half  that  sum  to 
Sea  JoaC  In  1866  tlie  company  declared  monthly  dividends  of  one  per  cent. 
8oe,  Umamp  Apr.  19,  1S55.  Before  its  completion  other  men  awoke  to  the 
valne  of  tuegranh  iuveetmeut^  and  aeveral  lines  werejprojected,  tliat  of  the 
Alta  TeL  Co.,  between  Kevada  and  S.  F.,  by  way  of  Anbum,  Plaeerrille, 
Mormon  island,  and  S;ic.,  being  far  advanced  in  Sept.  1853.  AUa  Cai,  Sept. 
24,  ISo3l  Rivalry  besan;  within  two  years  cables  were  laid  nnder  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  ana  by  1856  the  leading  counties  in  the  fltate  were  in 
eonnection.  Lines  were  then  actively  planned  even  to  distant  Yreka  on  the 
north,  and  to  Carson  on  the  east.  Id.,  Nov.  28,  1856;  Sac.  Unkm^  Jan.  27t 
May  1,  Oct.  26,  1855;  June  19,  Oct  21,  28,  1866;  S.  F.  Bulletin,  May  26, 
July  26,  Sent.  15,  Oct.  23,  30,  Dec.  11, 1856;  OoUlen  Em,  Jan.  6,  1855.  Tho 
line  to  Yreka  was  completed  in  1858,  after  a  vain  effort  in  1854.  Alia  CaL, 
Aug.  6,  1858,  et  set]. ;  HisL  Siskiyou^  167.  This  success  gave  zest  to  tho  project 
for  a  connection  with  the  Atlantic  slope.  In  1858  two  companies  were  in  tho 
field.  Act  in  CaL  Sttitules,  1858,  73-4.  The  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Co.  was  push- 
ing a  line  southward  along  the  Butterficld  overland  mail  route,  via  San  Jose, 
arid  reached  Los  Angeles  in  ISGO,  there  to  halt.  S.  F.  JfrniU,  Oct.  10,  1860. 
A  central  line  was  starte«l  l»y  the  Placerville  and  Hunjholdt  Co.,  which  planted 
the  first  pole  on  July  4,  1858,  and  reached  Carson  in  the  spring  of  1859,  and 
soon  after  Fort  Chnrchill.  Cal.  oflered  $6,000  a  year  as  an  indnoement  for 
the  fir?t  overland  line.  CaL  SUUtUea,  1861,  344-5.  Now  ('a,storn  companies 
awoke  U)  the  emergency,  and  congress  was  in  1860  persuaded  to  urant  an 
■onnal  subsidy  of  H0,000  for  ten  years,  and  a  quarter-section  of  land  for 
everj-  15  miles  of  line,  against  a  free  transtniHsion  of  uovt  messages  to  tlio 
above  amount,  the  rate  for  any  message  l^eing  Umite<l  to  f3  for  10  words.  Tho 
Western  Union  Co.  secnied  the  grant,  and  offered  to  divide  with  Cal.  if  the 
PaoiJic  comj^anies  wouM  consolidate  for  cooperating  with  the  eastern  r'm^. 
This  was  done.  The  Cal.  State  Tel.  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  gained 
control  of  the  Flaeifie  ^stem,  covering  over  1,600  mfles  inCid.  and  Oregon, 
with  threeflK-ore  stations.  The  Overhuid  Tel.  Co.  was  now  fornu-il  witli  a 
Siiriilar  capil^il,  as  a  branch  of  the  preceding,  and  it  undertook  to  perfect  and 
extend  the  Placerville  line  to  Salt  Lake  City,  reaching  this  point  Oct.  24, 
1S61  Tlie  Western  Ui»ion,  nnder  the  title  of  tlie  Pacific  Tel.  Co.,  c;ipital 
$1,000,0<X),  carried  its  Ime  via  Omaha  to  the  same  point,  arriving  here  Oct, 
lOtii.  On  Oct.  24th  the  first  message  was  transmitted.  S.  F.  Bull,  Apr.  6, 
Oct.  2»-5,  Nov  7,  1861;  AUnCal,  Oct.  7,  hSr.S;  Jfoifrs'  Cal.  Notrn,  Arch.,  v. 
39  et  seq.  The  \Vestcrn  Union  st)on  acquirt  d  a  controlling  interest  in  tho 
CaL  lines  an  l  leaded  them,  and  so  became  the  largest  telegraph  co.  in  the 
wmH-L  Portl.in<l  liaving  been  hrou^^'lit  into  connection,  the  co.  in  1865  pre- 
pared to  extend  the  line  from  Fraser  River  through  Alaska  to  Siberia,  to  con- 
nect with  Europe,  but  it  proved  ^o  costly  as  to  forMd  competition  with  the 
Atlantic  cable,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  southern  Alaska.  Act  to  ai<l  it  in 
C.  S.  Gov.  Doc,  Cong.  38,  Sess.  1,  Acts  350-2;  Id.,  Cong.  44,  Sess.  1,  Acts 
201,  to  enooarage  a  trans-Pacitic  cable;  LaiUiiBm*9  Spterhes,  27-31;  Gtvins 
M^m.,  122;  S.  F.  Bull.,  March  6,  1865.  An  ocean  cable  was  projected  in 
1S58.  S(i(.  Union,  Oct.  5,  1658;  June  14,  1859.  See  also  my  histories  of 
^jon,  JB.  CoL,  and  Akuioa,  this  series.  Humboldt  county  obtained  its 
bnuich  line  IS64.  Altft  Cal.,  Oct.  11,  1864.  Mendocino  took  steps  for  cxten- 
^  ,«  iw-j  V  F  Chron.,  Jan.  21,  1871.  S.  Diego,  which  had  projected  a 
im  M^rysv,  Meraki.  Jan.  27,  1853,  obtiLed  it  only  in  1*0,  AUa 
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subsidies  from  h'Oflslature  and  congress,  and  witli  tlie 
cuopLiation  of  tlu*  state  companies,  consolidated  for 
the  jturposc,  and  of  the  Western  Union,  wliich  soon 
acquired  control  of  the  Pacific  system,  and  extended 
it  rapidly  in  all  directions.  An  attempt  in  18G5  to 
carry  a  line  through  Alaska  to  Sil)cria  and  Europe 
proved  a  failure,  but  a  traus-Paciiic  cable  cannot  be 
long  deferred 

CaL,  Aug.  21,  I870j  when  it  was  exteiKleil  also  to  Sto  Bdrbara.  Bmlie  8um- 
thu-il,  May  15,  1878,  announces  its  arrival  at  Bcxlie.  A  f»  \v  I<»cal  iini*  i><"7ident 
lilies  exi.st,  in  S.  F.  the  IH-strict  (with  iinprovt-il  signal-lMixes)  auil  (ii>M  Stock 
telegraphs.  S.  F.  Oill,  July  11.  1875;  S.  F.  Post,  June  8,  1S78;  S.  F.  C/>ro„., 
Auv.  17,  Aug.  0.  1S7S:  Xaf.  'frl.  Co.,  Arf.,  1-10;  Com.  ,u><!  Iml.,  192-3.  The 
tclcplionc  w:ui  mtroduced  in  1877,  and  withiu  4  years  5,0(X)  came  iut^)  use, 
half  the  nunilier  at  S.  F.;  the  extension  continnes  fast.  G.  S.  I^add  devised 
the  telejih()ne  exfli;uigo  systein  throuuh  the  central  station,  'i'he  Wi  stern 
Uuiou  absorbed  uuuiy  lines,  while  the  Mackay-Bennett  overlaud  Ime  eutcred 
into  f onnidaUe  oompetition. 
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184S-1888. 

Chakxtls  OF  Tkat>k — Aumov  Hot  sps-  BrsisKss  Okcamzatioss — Ixsun- 
ANCB— Banking; — Disvhteics  and  Kkvivaus — Savin(;s  Isstitltions— 
(joLD  Dtjrfrr  AND  Aahay  OrricEs — ruiVATK  Cuinaue — Variations  in 
Yautm— Tn  Mx3rr— SpKirLATivs  Spibit  of  tu  Flush  Timks— Isf- 

TBUft  TbAOB — CRXDIT  SnraM— OOKHXRCULOATAflTBOPHn  AMD  FaIL- 

VB»— ExpRF.^s  axd  Bahumo  Housn^-AoAits  AMD  Ck>irrAi«Y  FAaUEl 
— MfMMi  Stock  G amblxmo— Itb  Fowxr  AMD  iMfLusMGB— In  Fall  akd 
ArnutDAKT  DxsAarsBJ}. 

There  wore  no  distinctlv  marked  channels  of  trade 
in  the  early  days,  such  as  we  find  connected  with 
old  established  firms  and  accumulated  capital;  nor 
business  ai\cestry  to  hedge  the  path.  The  field  lay 
open  to  any  one  to  enter  upon  any  trade  or  undertak- 
ing, find  to  create  his  own  fortune.  The  j^eneral  and 
brilliant  success  of  dealers  before  tlie  autunm  of  18  10, 
and  the  suV)se<pieMt  tempting  fluctuations,  lured  liosts 
of  ambitious  speculators  into  the  fold,  some  to  be  fa- 
vored by  fortune,  but  most  to  become  involved  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  flood  of  competition,  by  financial 
eddies  and  ebullitions,  by  fires  and  other  disasters. 
Firms  succeeded  firms  in  rapid  succession,  rising  on 
tottering  ruins  and  falling  with  the  crumbling  mass; 
thrifty  and  observant  clerks  stepping  into  the  shoes 
of  their  principals ;  employ ds  changing  places  with  em- 
l^era  Yet  with  all  this  absence  oF  conservatism, 
fluddiemen  were  quick  to  resent  any  disregard  of  their 
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claiins  by  outsiders/  and  in  duo  time  eaeh  branch  of 
coiiiiiicrce  became  affected  l>v  exclusiveness. 

TUisiiiess  drifted  quickly  into  recognized  localities. 
Commission  merchants,  auctioneers,  and  bankers  settled 
in  MontiTomerv  street;  wholesale  traders  followed  the 
extending  water- front  into  tlie  cove,  retail  shops  cen- 
tred along  Kearny  street,  dry-goods  dealers  grouped 
round  Clay  street,  Chinese  bric-fr-brac  collectioDS  be- 
gan in  Sacramento  street^  professionals  and  caterers, 
.    while  scattered  in  between,  had  also  their  nuclei.^ 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
early  influx  of  people,  valuable  merchandise  w^as  ex- 
posed; not  only  shecb  and  tents,  but  street  stalls 
aboimded.'  Even  when  regular  stores  and  offices 
increased,  few  of  the  occupants  owned  them.  Money 
with  them  was  too  valuAble  to  be  tied  np  in  real  estate, 
and  their  plans  were  too  ephemeral/ 

A  prominent  feature  of  business  at  San  Francisco 
|)re8ented  itself  in  her  auction-houses,  which  were 
well  adapted  to  the  Califomia  temperament^  by  their 
open  proceedings,  readiness  of  access  to  all  parties, 
and  prompt  and  time-saving  methods.  The  chief 
reason  for  their  existence  here  lay  in  the  sudden  rise 
of  commerce,  with  the  conscfjuent  absence  of  repu- 
table consinfnees,  in  tlie  lack  of  warehouses  for  storin^r 
goods,  and  in  the  instability  of  alfairs  from  fires,  panics, 
and  migrations.  Auctions  proved  valuable  vent-holes 
durinfjf  these  ever-threateniniX  disasters,  and  within 
their  shanty  walls  entire  cargoes  were  disposed  of  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  millions  chan<;<'d  hands  in  the 
course  of  a  montli.^    They  also  atibrded  excellent 

'In  1S"2  the  captnin  and  consijLmops  of  the  VicU^ry  sought  to  eva<le  mi«l- 
dleniuu  aiiil  license  by  pedling  their  guoUa  in  smaU  lots  for  cash.  Their 
posters  were  torn  clown,  and  tmdera  combined  against  liieni  with  effeet 

'As  shown  in  the  chapter  on  S.  F.  in  1848  n<>. 

*  Hawlcy,  Ob$erv.f  MH.,  4^  began  with  uiany  others  to  sell  valuable  goods 
in  this  mannw. 

*The  lucky  spccni.itor,  with  n  f;n(l(!en  excess  of  mflHItt  or  tllO  ntonnsd 
digger,  usually  anchored  hia  surplus  in  this  way. 

"As  Irasiness  became  aettleiC  ^th  wardHnues  and  credit,  they  declined 
in  iiiipMrtancc.  In  the  ])re<  r'(ling  cliapter  on  S.  F.  in  1840-^,  I  have  tnen- 
tioneil  tiie  leading  auctioneers,  among  them  Bleaker,  Van  Dyke,  &  Co.*  one  of 
whose  partnen  aold  hit  intereei  in  tSo  fim  for  faOO^OOO  in  ISBOi 
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opportunities  for  those  who  had  hcen  overtaken  by 
8uch  calamities  to  rejmir  their  losses,  as  ha[)pcned,  for 
instance,  to  a  gentleman  who  now  ranks  among  the 
leading  citiz^s  of  Los  Angeles,  named  Prudent 
Beaudry,  who,  after  losing  nearly  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed by  the  conflagrations  of  1850-1,  was  thus 
enabled  to  secure  the  moans  whereby  he  has  largely 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  southern  metropolis.* 
While  strongly  independent  in  disposition  and  enter- 
prise, Americana  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  ability 
to  associate  labor,  skill,  and  capital  for  a  common 
object.  Among  purely  business  corporations  I  will 
refer  to  insurance  companies  and  bankers.  The  com- 
bustible nature  of  California  towns,  and  the  frequent 
lires,  kept  back  insurance  agents^^  and  it  was  not  till 
the  autumn  of  1852  that  the  first  one  became  estab- 
lished.' With  high  premiums,  prudent  selection  of 
risiks,  and  improved  fire  departments,  the  profits  grew 
so  large  as  to  quickly  attract  a  number  of  eastern  and 
foreign  companies,  for  marine  risks'*  as  well  as  fire  and 


•Pmdent  Bcandiy,  a  native  of  Canada,  passed  the  earlier  years  of  hi* 
lif#  in  tlie  eaMtern  ainl  Routhcm  states,  where  he  conducted  a  dry-goods  bnsi- 
BMS.    Rt-achlug  S;ui  Francisco  in  lISoO,  aft»'r  nn  I'tiiii;  with  the  reverMCs  above 
nrantioued,  he  removed  in  18o2  to  Los  Angeles,  and  there  euffaged  iu  his 
former  bndnan  until  1865,  when  he  tamed  hia  attention  to  teu  estate.  In 
1S7."\  in  partnership  with  four  others,  he  incorporated  the  I^ke  Vitu^yard 
lAml  and  Water  a.-«sociation,  its  object  being  to  improve  and  yl&ce  on  tiie 
Vterket  6,000  acres  of  land  in  San  Gabriel  valfey,  UM^ding  the  present  sitee 
of  Pasadena  and  Alhambm,  these  lands  hcnn-^  twiw  worth  from  ."?50()  r.n  acre 
to  $800  a  front  foot.    This  well-uiaturcd  scheme  was  crushed  by  an  adverse 
deeiriBii  of  the  supreme  court,  coupled  with  the  scarcity  of  money  eanaed  by 
the  faihire  ».f  the  bank  of  California,  whereby  ho  lost  the  control  of  property 
now  worth  several  millions.    Nevertheless,  there  is  no  one  to  whose  enter* 
priM  Mid  imUie-apirited  policy  Los  Angelee  ia  mora  l&AMod  for  bsrdavekp* 
L'lent  from  a  struggling  village  in  186^  to  itipreient powtian M th> mefaopoiU 
of  southern  California. 

'A  few  riaks  wera  eoveied  abroad  at  exorbitant  ratee.  SdMed^t  StaL, 

lis.,  6.    .See  also  the  S.  F.  chapter  on  fires 

*J.  P.  Haven,  for  the  Liverpool,  London,  andGloIie.  8.  P.  Heraidt  Sept. 
$,  1852.    He  charged  five  per  oent,  and  aoeepted  only  fire-proof  buildings. 

•  The  North  American  of  Phil,  had  the  first  marine  agency  in  1853,  but 
it  MMB  retired.  Uaven,  as  prominent  marine  adjuster,  j!^.  F.  Directory,  1852, 
n,  meted  for  it.    The  rival  adjuster,  Gapt.  Hoyt«  was  duped  by  many  twin* 
dbni  Sat/inarfru  St^U.,  MS..  11)  2«K    In  1S:)4  t*.  K.  Garrison  represent.-d 
%mo  Mail  companies,  the  Hudson  oud  Franklin.  Coast  Htv.,  z.  Itt6-U.  The 
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but  owing  to  the  personal  liability  imposed  by  the 
constitution  on  stockholders  in  corporations^'®  local 
organizations  did  not  venture  into  the  field  for  many 
years."  The  first  successful  San  Francisco  com- 
pany was  the  California  of  1861,^  followed  by  a  score 
more,  of  which  eleven  remained  at  the  close  of  1888, 
with  159  eastern  and  foreign  companies,  the  business 
transacted  for  that  year  includinof  $35.S,000,0U0  ut*  tire 
insurance,  with  $0,100,000  in  preniiuuis,  and  $3,050,- 
000  in  lossL's;  $134,000,000  of  niai  ine  insunmee,  with 
$1,750,000  in  |)reniiunis,  and  $950,000  lu.ssos;  and 
$70,500,000  of  life  insurance,  witli  $2,800,000  pre- 
miums, and  $1,200,000  losses  and  endowments. 

Mercantile  liouses  attended  to  the  banking  business 
in  California  until  1840,  when  the  increase  of  com- 
merce calU-d  into  existence  s[)ecial  banking  firms,  as 
Naglee  &  Sinton,  liurgoyne  &  Co.,  B.  Davidson, 
T.  G.  Wells,  Wright  &  Co.,  and  James  King  of  Wil- 
liam,^ whose  operations  soon  expanded  from  dealings 

KatuHuJ  Life  and  Brituh  Com.  life  •zirtad  m  1864.  8,  F,  Dindor^,  1864» 
S34. 

*•  Which  wm  rMtricted  to  orguiue  under  general  hnra.  Art^ 

ir.,  aec.  31 -f);  I/U^firH  Co'/f.o,  8CC.  5^22;  Cal.  Imw^  Iivniranre,  1-128. 

^  The  Pacitic  Marine  ins.  Co.  waa  organized  in  l>eo.  I80O,  by  Macondray 
and  othera,  Atkt  CaL,  Dee.  21, 1860;  Pae,  Nom,  Deo.  19,  1860;  but  like  more 
til  nn  oil  I  -  snboeqoent  attempt*  did  not  aoooeed.  A  German  mntnal  aagooiation 
alone  held  out. 

First  known  aa  tiie  GaL  Ifntnal  Marine,  hot  reorganised  to  take  fire 

risks.  It  was  quickly  followed  l»y  the  S.  F.  Fire,  discontinued  in  186<);  the 
CaL  Lloyds,  an  unincorporated  association  of  capitalists,  ntergcd  in  the  Uniou 
in  1867;  the  Merchants'  Mutual  Marine  of  1863  discontinued  in  1874;  the 
Pacitic,  the  Fireman's  Pun<l,  the  Cal.  Home,  the  Home  Mutual,  all  of  18G3. 
By  1661  tliere  were  148  comp  iniea  and  agencies  on  the  coast,  of  \\  hi^  li  '.>  were 
OaL  oorpor.it  1. ma,  oarryini;  risks  for  $4*^000,000  on  fire,  §2.7r)(),<HM»  on  ma- 
rine, and  a  large  sum  on  life;  70  U.  S.  companies  with  about  §75,000,000 
risks;  and  09  foreign  ctjuipunies,  35  being  British,  with  risks  exceeding 
$138,0(H),C>00.  The  average  tire  loss  to  the  companies  between  1876  and  1880 
was  $l.l7.'i,000,  on  $2,5'J(i.(MH)  worth  of  property  destroyed.  Cal.  paid  in 
1881  ^,108.000  in  iiro  and  marine  premiums  to  foreign  companies,  and  re- 
ceived for  losses  $1,084,000,  lea\-ing  them  nearly  two  ^irds  for  ezpenaaa  anxl 
profits.  Aboard  of  tire  underwriters  embraces  most  of  the  insurance  compAr* 
uies,  and  it  has  greatly  promoted  the  ctliciency  of  the  tire  dept,  which  is  paid 
in  the  lea<ling  towns.  At  S.  F.  the  loss  on  $2,680,000  of  insored  pgt>perty 
waa  restricted  in  1879-80  t<.  S-J1-J,000.  rw«  Review,  passim. 

*"The  first  two  opened  t>n  Jan.  9th  and  June  5th,  the  others  in  Sept.  and. 
Dec.  Sinton  soon  retired  and  left  Naglee  to  continue  the  business  till  the 
crisis  of  Sept.  18.")0,  when  he  closed,  as  did  Wi  lls  &  Co.  (late  of  T.  ( i.  Wells) 
on  Oct.  3,  liy'A.  Wright  &  Co.  alsjo  disap[K;.ared;  the  others  maintained 
themselves.  Their  capital  beinff  small — Wright  &  Co.  advertised  a  capital 
of  |20Q,00a  Fac  A'am,  Not.  17.  1849;  SmUoh's  SiaL,  11— marantiU 
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in  gold-dust  and  deposits  to  more  important  transac- 
tions. In  1850  D.  J.  Tallant,  Page,  Jiacon,  and  Com- 
pany, and  F.  Argenti  and  Company  joined  the  list^ 
followed  by  a  number  of  others  in  this  and  following 
years,  notably  Drexel,  Bather,  and  Church,  and  Adams 
and  Company.**  The  last,  as  the  most  wide-spread 
express  agency  on  the  coast,  extended  banking  facili- 
ties to  every  town  and  camp  of  importance.*^  While 
banks  in  California  were  somewhat  fettered  by  cor- 
poration laws  and  the  prohibition  to  issue  paper  money, 
they  enjoyed  in  other  respects  vast  opportunities,  from 
the  immense  yield  of  gold,  the  laige  import  and  traffic, 
the  speculative  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  rapid 
development  of  resources  and  sett!ement&  The  pur- 
chase of  gold-dust  alone  was  for  a  long^  time  highly 
profitable,  owing  to  the  low  prices  paia  as  compared 
with  mint  values."  Methods  differed  widely  at  first 
from  those  ruling  in  long-established  business  centres, 
c'liieflv  owlncf  to  the  scarcity  of  reliable  securitii'8  and 
iirnis  of  good  standing,  towns  being  combustible  and 
uncovered  by  insurance,  and  fires,  floods,  and  panics 
ever  pending.  One  result  was  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest,  w  hich  ruled  at  ten  per  cent  per  mouth  even 

hoDSW  continued  to  act  as  bankcr<;  for  some  years.  Instance  Cildemeester  9t 
I>»  Fremerv,  who  advertiBed  aa  boukorti.  Pac.  Neaa^  Jan.  6,  18M;  S,  F, 
Hemld^  Jafy  1,  Sept  14,  18S0.  King  of  Wm  and  Wella  repveae&tad  aut- 
«rn.  Davidson  was  Rothschilil's  agent. 

i«  Bolton,  Barron,  &  Co.,  E.  C\  X>uubar.  and  W.  F.  Young  ikrured  in  1850^ 
as  did  Sw  BmIw,  Ludlow,  and  Qodeflfcwy,  Sflkm  k  Co.,  affents  tor  New  York 
and  ilamburg  banks.  Merrhani's  M«"j.,  xxiv.  .>18.  Tlu;  list  in  8»  F.  Piree* 
torw,  l&i>2,  p.  94,  adda  Delessert,  Cordicr,  it  Co.;  J.  W.  Qt^fiotj,  expreaa; 
M^nlty,  Ouwthen^  ft  Co.  $  Robinson  ft  Co.,  taTings  bank;  Cfelifoniia  Savings 
Txuili;  F.  (•.  Smith,  savings  lioiik;  R.  Ilo<lgers;  San'lers  !c  Brcnhani;  Todd  a 
injcpreaa;  WcUi^  Fargo.  &  Co.,  expresa.  G.  Ward  figured  al^  as  banker  in 
1890L  OarM  Btarlg  Da^  Ma,  IG;  8.  P,  Heraldy  July  1, 13,  Sept.  14,  1 850; 
Banhtra  Mtj.,  Apr.  1877;  Cal.  Coiirur,  Feb.  21,  IS.'l.  In  Diraiory, 
1864,  p.  232,  several  of  the  above  aro  no  longer  found,  but  Abel  Gay,  Lucais, 
Turner,  ft  Go.  managed  by  Sherman,  later  general,  ralmcr,  Cook,  ft  Co., 
TiiiuiKi-nnaii  &  (  '.>.,  .v,iviii;;.-i,  J.  L.  Woolsey  fc  Co.,  savings,  and  A*  Sw  Wright^ 
savinAS  and  exchange,  are  added.  JS/ttrmans  JUenUp  L  8^  IQO. 

Leading  towns  early  obtained  special  banks.   At  Sao.  sereral 
tib  firms  opened  special  banking  dej)artment8.  Barton  L^:^  and  Baker  &  Co. 
being  the  most  promioeat.  Wkeaions  StaL,  MB,,  9;  Sac  Tramtcriplf  May  29, 
1850,  names  also  Warbass  ft  Co.;  Hansley,  Merrill,  ft  King,  and  Henley, 
McKnight,  ft  Co.  Placer  Times,  March  2,  9,  1850. 

^  So^^n,  however,  this  trade  was  abandoned  to  brokers,  among  them  Say- 
ward,  who  givoi  iateresting  information  conoaming  it.  Pi^meer,  MS.,  12-19. 
Bun  Ca&»  Vob  vn.  11 
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after  1849,  or  even  double  that  for  short  loans/^  In 
1852  it  declined  to  three  and  soon  after  to  two  and 
one  and  a  half  per  cent  per  month,  at  which  it  stood 
for  some  time,  while  operations  adjusted  themselves 
more  and  more  to  eastern  forms.  The  wide  prevalence 
of  advances  for  mining  and  agricultural  purposes, 
dependent  largely  on  seasons  and  yield,  the  enterprise 
stirred  by  the  fiBwt-developing  resources  of  a  new  coun- 
try, and  the  speculative  character  of  the  people,  re- 
quire more  liberal  concessions  from  banks  than  in  the 
settled  east,  as  marked  also  by  the  higher  banking 
rate  still  maintained  here.''  This  requirement  was 
more  pressing  in  early  days,  and  corporations  which 
hesitated  to  enlarge  their  risks  had  to  retire.^  The 
new  generation  of  banks  largely  accepted  mining 
stock  as  security,  especially  in  the  seventies,  although 
with  the  wide  margin  called  for  by  their  rapidly  fluc- 
tuating values."  Notwithstanding  these  hazardous 
operations,  failures  were  comparatively  few,  and  not 
until  1877  was  a  p:inic  precipiUited  by  the  collapse 
of  intiutt'd  uiiiiinL:^  stocks,  assisted  by  the  general 
im{)overishnK'nt  through  speculation  therein,  and  by 
business  staijcnation,  which  again  fostered  a  connnunis- 
tic  and  anti-Chinese  agitation.  Confidence  had  also 
been  shaken  by  the  temporary  suspension,  in  1875,  of 

Monry  ia  from  8  to  10  i^vr  cent  per  month,  and  there  have  been  loans  at 
from  12  to  20  per  cent,  obscrvcii  tSttc.  TrtuuKry^t  as  late  aa  Jan.  14,  1851. 
Commercial  paper,  1  per  cent  per  day  diBoount.  The  leading  bank  ftt  Saefm- 
mento_paid  tvn  per  c-i  lit.  ititin  .-it  oti  deposits  in  1S.">0.  WhmtonsSUit.,  MS., 
9;  8»  Joti Pioneer.  J nius  2, 1877.  In  184iM>0, 15  per  cent  was  a  commoa  rate  for 
snine  even  ftbove  So,  000.  8ehmiedeie»  8tat.t'M9.,2.  The  attempts  of  the  legia- 
latiiro  to  cluck  usury,  etc.,  by  enxvctmenta  could  donogood  save  at  exceptional 
periods,  for  which  they  were  not  intended.  Cal,  Jour.  Hen.,  1856, 248-51.  Com- 
ments in  Sac  Union,  Jan.  26-8,  Feb.  5,  20-6,  March  8, 18,  1856;  AUa  Cal, 
March  30, 1858y  etc.  High  interest  goes  hand  in  liand  vith  demand  and  pros- 
perity; restrioaona  are  reactive  and  foster  fraud.  People  can  bo  trusted  to 
manage numey  as  they  do  other  things.  With  declining  rates  and  preenngeom« 
j)ctition,  jirudont  bankers  foiind  the  rink  growing  bf-yoiul  prollts.  See  S!if-r/hn 
Mem.,  L  103,  etc.  Gold-dust  was  after  1852  brought  mostly  direct  from  tho 
camps.  Deposits  were  drained  by  erery  fortnightly  steamer.  Adams  ft  Co. 
•lone  nsed  to  .send  home  .?.'>0<'),000  every  month  lor  mini  rs. 

Reported  at  6  to  7  per  cent  in  8.  F.,  in  1889,  and  8  to  10  in  the  interior. 

Like  Lucas,  Turner,  k  Co.  Several  firms,  like  Palmer,  Cook,  k  Co., 
disajtjK'ared  underthc frown  raided  by  a  in      ■  t  t.i  ]>r.'ini)*lv  fulfil  obligations. 

The  2<ovada  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  ^10,000,000,  opened  iu  Oct.  1875, 
advanoed  money  <mi  miniiig 
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the  bank  of  California,  the  leading  institution  in  the 
state,  brought  &bout  bj  the  imprudent  opeiatioos  of 
itsjpreaident.*^ 

The  panic  brought  down  a  number  of  lesser  estab- 
lishmentB,  but  it  gave  a  salutary  check  to  etock  spec- 
nktioQ  and  reckless  loanB.    The  depression  contmued 
for  some  time,  However,  partly  owing  to  the  new  con- 
fltitutioii  of  1 87 9 ,  whkh,  by  calliiig  for  lar^ly  iacreased 
tuatioQ  on  capital,  drove  away  some  rich  men,  im- 
posed a  restraint  on  investment  in  many  directions,*' 
and  ^Kminished  deposits  at  the  savings  banks.  After 
1880  a  revival  became  perceptible,  as  sbown  by  the 
au^rmented  clearances  at  the  clearing-house,  from 
$486,000,000  in  1880  to  $844,000,000  in  1889.  In 
July  1889  there  were  117  commercial  banks,  with  re- 
sources placed  at  over  $108,000,000,  paid-up  capital 
$37,600,000,  and  $50,000,000  due  depositors.^  The 

W.  C.  Rnlston.    With  marke«I  business  ability  an<l  tact,  ho  hail,  aa  mem- 
ber of  the  (iiirrisori  and  other  banking  tinns,  won  the  conti<l»Mice  of  the  o«iuiiiiu- 
Bity  by  judicioas  advances  to  kooaM  of  atandtng.   This  intiuenoo  •Dabled  him 
in  I%4.  .ift«T  a  decade  of  success,  to  eulist  I>.  ().  Mills  and  otiier  canitalista  in 
tae  ^tabLiahment  of  the  limk  of  Cal.  AU^i  CaL,  June  10,  18l>4.    His  experi- 
MM  and  OMrgy  speedily  gained  for  him  the  sols  control  of  its  affairs,  finallj 
M  nrsaident.     Of  this  position  he  took  ndvantap*  to  ind»d<rc  in  speculations 
<tf  oil  own,  and  to  promote  undertakings  of  doubtful  promise,  thus  absorb- 
iog  widiin  a  fvw  years  nearly  the  entire  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank,  amount" 
ing  to  $5,(>W,<XX>.    This  state  of  affairn  wrts  long  hidiU-n  liy  tht-  exhibition 
<4  borrowed  bullion  on  examination  days.    Kevertheles-s,  the  disclosure 
came  on  Aug.  26,  1875,  and  on  the  v«ry  Mine  day  lialston  found  liis 
death  in  tli*-  V>riy.     His  lavish   patronage  of  in«lustrial  enter|)rise  and 
plaas  for  public  iniprovemente,  his  generosity  and  princely  hospitality,  had 
BBade  him  a  fivirorite  with  a  certain  class,  which  rose  in  defence  of  Ium  repu- 
tation when  afl«aib  <l  :it  his  death.    See  S.  F.  Chron.,  Call,  ami  other  journals 
of  the  day;  special  disclosures  in  S.  F.  liulL,  July  27,  1870,  and  MtUi/ieianna 
StaL,  M8.,  11-12.    No  bank  so  heavily  involved  has  perhaps  ever  recovered, 
1"  ft  the  stockholders,  including  sevend  millionaires,  feared  tliat  j^reater  loss 
wouivi  follow  abandonment  than  resumption,  and  foresaw  litigation  touching 
their  responeibility,  and  headed  by  T).  O.  MiIIm,  they  prompitly  sobecribed  the 
Mpttal,  an-l  n'-«tore<I  the  bank  to  its  old  position. 

"  The  bank  of  Nevada  reduced  its  capital  from  $10,000»U(X)  to  ;gi{,U<)(),(X)0, 
and  others  folIowe<l  its  example.  The  975,000,000  dejMiaite  at  the  savings 
in  1S7S  melted  by  l^S]  to  lefs  than  ?.V),(MH>.()(K);  tlie  commercial  banks 
kMt  $&,jO0,iA)O  m  capital  and  surplus.  One  ctlect  was  to  draw  the  masses 
faem  etoek-gaml^ng,  which  had  reached  an  average  of  $15O,000»00O  for  ser- 
eid  years,  and  to  diminish  their  debt  to  the  banks,  notably  on  mor^piges; 
bet  uiu  was  not  an  unalloyed  benelit,  since  it  also  indicatetl  a  stagnation  in 
Imiirss,  The  consequent  decline  in  rates  of  inteieat  led  to  huge  investments 
by  f»ankji  and  individuals  in  U.  S.  bonds. 

^  Otiier  iiabilities  about  $7,000,000;  cash  on  hand,  $16,000,000;  surplus 
ttd  iMerve,  $13,400,0001   Tliaffe  were  also  85  netional,  34  privatsb  and  5 
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savino^s  banks,  wliirli  properly  date  from  1857,  had 
increased  to  '2S  stabK^  concerns,  with  ^DG, 000,000  in 
resources,  and  over  $S7,000,000  in  deposits.  The 
first  one  was  the  San  I'rancisco  Savinofs  an<l  Loan 
Association,  founded  in  1854  by  All)ert  ^liller  and 
Henry  ^FeiijfLfs,  its  interests  V)einiX  incorporated,  three 
years  later,  with  the  Savinirs  and  Loan  sociotv,"''  of 
whicli  li  W.  Burr  was  president  and  Miller  vice* 
president. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  gold,  varying  from  $1 0 
in  1849to$17'^in  1 851 » was  long  ignored  by  traders,  and 
this  neglect,  toi,'ether  with  the  prevailing  liberal  disre- 
gard for  a  pinch  more  or  less  in  disbursements,  favored 
many  tricks  and  frauds.^  Although  gold-dust  passed 

branches  of  foreim  banks.  In  1880  the  bankins  establishments  of  the  state 
numbered  111.  Of  these,  74  were  incoqioratea  companies,  not  subject  to 
national  banking  law;  8  national  banks,  and  a  number  of  foreign  eiitablish- 
meats.  Tlie  commercial  proper  numbered  54,  and  tho  aavinffs  iustitutioucs  120. 
Hie  74  companies  liad  on  July  ],  ISSl,  a  paitl-up  capiUl  of  §24,000,000, 
fll.oon.ooi)  in  snrplns  and  reserve  funds,  $14,  WTO, 000  in  U.  S.  bimds, 
$11,000,001)  in  cash,  and  ;^2,700.0;)0  belonging  to  depositors.  The  S.  F. 
clearing-lxiuso,  datins  187G,  the  only  one  on  the  coast,  exbibite<l  the  amount 
of  $(8G,0<Hi  IN) )  forl&Ot  agunrtito  m:ixiiinim  flgai«Q{|844,000,0(K)  in  188a 
Reports  ot  bank,  commissioners;  periodical  reviews  in  journalii;  special  infor* 
mation  in  BurnetCft  Reroi.  MS.,  ii.  3;W-(iO,  412-38;  MilU  StaL,  MS.;  iJ/Arr- 
ma)i»  Mem.,  i.  V.Vl  S;  linnkert* Mag,^  X.  276;  FriM*  RemitUt  MS.,  S7*8; 
Coleman's  I'li;.,  MS.,  ICG  8. 

The  first  stable  institution  of  this  class.  It  was  at  first  able  to  pay  IS 
per  cent  in  dividends.  The  rates  charged  ranged  from  17  percent  in  ISCiO 
to  6  or  7  in  1889,  tbongh  the  rate  was  gradually  reduced  untd  for  IhS'J 
savings  banks  <liviUend.s  were  about  4  pur  cent  for  ordinary  and  5  to  5.\  per 
cent  for  term  <leposit8.  The  Savings  and  Loan  w.-u*  followed  by  the  llibemia 
an«l  others,  till  they  numbered  28,  with  $75,000,000  deposits*  at  the  close  of 
1877.  Then  banks  were  placed  umler  govt  suijervision,  which  reduced  the 
number  to  a  score,  M-ecdinf(  ont  tho  weaker  ones,  and  reviving  the  confidenoe 
shaken  by  the  disastrous  crisis  of  1S77.  Sec  reports  of  bank  cnininissioners 
and  of  the  dilb  rent  banks.  The  '2S  savings  banks  in  operation  i>u  tlie  1st  of 
July,  1889,  had  a  paid-up  capital  of  $5,100,000;  surpUis  and  reserve,  $3,100,- 
000;  cash  on  hand  and  in  other  banks,  .S4.')(>i»,()!K);  loans  on  ro  il  estat<\ 
9(>4,3OO,0O0;  loans  on  stocks  and  bonds,  JfT.OOO.OOi);  inveistnients  in  stocks 
and  bonds.  $17,'2.'»0,0(M).  The  average  deposit  in  1878  was  about  S700,  and 
was  somewliat  larger  by  1880.  S  n  purts  of  bank  commissioner-*,  //nr- 
leU'^  .'Sdit.,  MS.,  11-12;  OixrlanU  Moidldy,  \l  207-72;  5.  F.  C/iron.,  Dec.  21), 
1889. 

"  At  a  meeting  in  1848.  In  many  interior  places  it  fell  far  below  $10. 
SiiityHon'f<  A'ffrr.,  t»;  Valkjo  Doc.,  MS.,  xxxv.  08;  i'nlxiuini  iJrtr.,  143;  Dutl/'jt 
iVfirr.,  MS.,  51-3.  The  price  was  formally  advanced  in  18,11  to  $17  and 
$17.40.  at  winch  it  long  romaiiH><l.  ('rr>^hu\  Knnfs,  MS,,  'JO.  Bmnnan  bought 
gold  fruin  his  Mormons  as  low  a.i  $0  per  ounce.  Uretn  .i  Mctn.,  MS.,  09;  C<tL 
Chron..  May  20,  1856. 

Admiztores  of  black  sand,  etc  tWeveeommon;  spelter  and  packjigeswsth 
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as  currency,  the  deiriaiul  for  8tain|)e(l  coin  became  so  im- 
perative ft)r  ciistom-liouse  payments  and  general  con- 
venience,*' that  several  private  establisliments  began 
to  com  money, ^  trom  pieces  of  two  and  a  half  dollars  to 

■paricms  dast  and  com  were  puiad.  8.  F.  Picayune,  Oct.  14,  1850.  Gold  from 
low-grade  districts  was  tranatVrrad  toothers  for  admixture  with  ]ii|^Mr  quali- 
ties. Scales  were  tampered  with,  weight*  were  maile  lijjht,  pans  were  waxed 
to  seize  u|>on  gold.  Y.  Bev  and  W.  Ihisugcan  manufactured  spurious  dust  in 
lS:.o.  Lnrkin,  Ih^.,  MS.,  'vii.  28;  MUM.  HUL  Pup.,  MS.,  000.  84;  Piaeer 
Titme»,  Apr.  24,  laiO;  S>tc.  TrorucripU  Jan.  2i>,  ISaO. 

"  See  complaints  in  U.  8.  Govt  J>oc.,  Couu.  31,  Suss.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc  17,  p. 
(43,  etc. ;  R«wert*%  T«m,  854  Imtiant  gavo  Ireqnently  an  ounoe  of  gold  for  » 
■liver  dollar. 

•  At  first  rectaiigular  bars  worth  $20  and  $50;  then  gold  pieces  of  $2|, 
$5,  $10,  $20,  $25,  and  |8<^  resembling  natioiial  coins,  with  eagles  and  other 
designs,  hut  bearing  the  mmc  of  the  coiners,  an«l  usually  the  initiabi  S.  M.  V. 
— standard  mint  value — although  mo:itly  somewhat  below  this.  The  alloy 
va5  generally  silver,  whidi  imparted  a  graasy  tint.  One  third  woro  fnllv 
♦^  pKil  to  the  U.  S.  issues,  some  without  allov,  s»^veral  more  were  near  enough 
to  }>a»s  unchallengt-<l  by  traders,  but  the  reijt  ha4.1  to  submit  to  a  discount  of 
from  50  «-t*i  to  $2  for  every  ten  dollars.  The  differonoe  between  the  price  of 
dn^^t  at  $nj  or  .*17  and  the  face  value  left  the  coiners  sufficient  profit.  The 
Philadelphia  niiut  rejiorts  iu  iS'tl  upon  the  coinage  of  fifteen  private  Califor- 
nia mints,  with  from  one  to  four  ilenominntioiui  of  ooin  each.  1.  A  neatly  exo- 
mtt-d  c*^>in  marked  X.  (r.  tt  N.,  with  an  eagle  encircled  in  fitars,  and  the  date 
Son  Francisco  IM'J;  on  the  reverse,  'Calii'oruia  gobl  without  alloy,' very 
nearly  sustained  its  claim  to  t^e  full  woightof  a  h.uf-eagle,  assaying  without 
the  .'4ilv»r,  which  conHtitutetl  2\  percent,  from  J^4.{>.*i  to  ."fi.SO.  2.  Two  g(K)d 
dc nominal i< (US,  ciglt  H  and  half-eagles,  were  issued  by  the  Oregon  E.xchango 
ctimpauy.  3.  The  .Miner's  bank  issued  a  plain  ten-dollar  piece,  worth  from 
$9.75  to  .^.87.  4.  .Moffat  k  (  "o.,  in  1849  anil  1850,  imitated  the  national  five 
and  ten  dollar  pieces  with  an  average  value  of  $i).97.  5.  J.  S.  O.  made  a  ten- 
dollar  piece  worth  $9.37.  6.  Templeton  Rci<l  made  a  twenty -five-dollar 
piece  worth  without  the  alloy  §24. 50,  and  a  ten-dollar  piece  valued  at  $*.>.75. 
i.  The  Cincinnati  Mining  and  Trading  company,  1S49,  coined  five  and  ten 
dollar  pieces,  worth  $4.95  and  $9.70,  respectively.  8.  "The  Pacifio  company, 
]'^i'J,  coined  irregular  and  debased  five  and  tt  ii  dollar  piiHc-*,  Morth  alxnit 
$4.46  and  $7.80.  9.  A  pretty  five-dollar  piece  debased  with  copuur  was 
mndo  bj  the  Maasachusetts  and  California  oompany,  1849.  10.  lialdwin 
k.  Co.  issued  four  varieties — a  fivo-dollar  piece,  1850,  and  a  ten-dollar  piece, 
1851,  in  imitation  of  the  national  coinage,  a  twenty-dollar  piece,  and  a  ten> 
doUnr  piece,  1850,  the  latter  stamped  with  a  moonted  caMllero  handling  a 
lasso.  11.  Dubosq  &  Co.  imitated  the  national  coinage  in  tens  and  fives 
averaging  par  value.  12.  Shultz  &,  Co.,  1851,  imitated  national  five-dollar 
pieoea,  worth  $4.97.  13.  The  Mormon  coin  waa  oxecated  in  Utah,  though 
0Omp«'*sed  of  Califomian  gold.  There  were  four  di  nominations,  two  and  a  half, 
five,  ten,  and  twenty  dollar  pieoea.  They  w  ere  irregular  in  w  eight  and  tine- 
neaa,  averaging  about  $8.50  to  the  ten  dollars.  14.  Dunbar  &.  Co. 'a  imita> 
tion  c'f  tlie  national  five-dollar  piece  assayed  about  $4.98.  15.  The  fifty -dollar 
piece  or  slug  of  the  United  States  assaycr  at  San  Francisco,  Augustus  Uum- 
lert,  appointed  by  act  of  coogreaa  in  1830,  was  fully  up  to  ita  uleged  valne 
when  coined,  but  not  being  hardened  by  co|)!)t  r  the  wear  «  as  rapid.  Tliis 
piece  waa  octagonal  in  shape,  stamped  880  and  887  fine,  the  former  weighwg 
two  and  three  qnartera  oanoea.  Stamped  ingota  were  also  used  aa  currency 
in  ti'iodC  days.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  use  of  tin;  slii;.'.  or  fifty- 
dollar  piece,  induced  Waas.  Molitor,  &  Co.  to  issue  iu  J;uiuary  1852  a  new 
£re-doQar  piece,  surfooilded  by  ft  xaiaed  miUed  edge,  and  superior  in  finish  to 
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fifty-dollar  *s1ul,^s/  which  found  gt  iieral  circulation  for 
some  years.  Soim'  proved  of  eveu  lii^hcr  value  than 
the  legal  coin,  but  others  were  defective  and  sufi'ered 
rebate.  Silver  coin  was  inii>orted  in  large  quantities 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  by  shrewd  traders, 
who  relying  on  the  unscrutinmng  extravagaoce  of 
these  days  passed  inferior  denominations  at  some 
twenty  per  cent  or  more  above  their  real  valae.  In- 
deed, silver  was  frequently  raked  into  the  drawer  with- 
oat  counting  or  inspection,  and  anything  approaching 
in  size  and  appearance  a  half  or  quarter  dollar  piece 
was  accepted  as  such,  and  smaller  pieces  for  a  bit^ 

any  hitherto  nuvlo  in  California.  It  was  a  fac-siiuile  of  gavemmeni  coin,  ex- 
cept on  one  side  was  stamped  '  W.  M.  Co., 'and  on  the  other,  *  In  CalifomiA 
gold.'  Tlie  value  of  this  coin  was  f»iur  cents  more  than  that  of  the  govern- 
ment, having  a  uniform  staudar«l  of  H,SO  fine,  and  weighing  131.9  graina,  with 
nn  other  alloy  tliau  that  of  the  aih  <  r  w  iiich  comhined  naturally  with  the  gold. 
Their  coining  niachiiifry  was  in  Nuglce's  bniMin^  on  Merchant  stn  et,  after- 
ward for  13  years  occupied  by  the  author  as  a  it^irt  of  his  book  and  8tation- 
ery  est  ibliahmentk  They  could  coin  seven  or  oght  thooMad  dollars  a  day, 
including  correspondingly  gocxl  ten-dollar  pieces,  wliich  were  all  readily  r«- 
ceive<l  on  deposit  by  the  banks.  iSome  of  the  coining  machinery  brought  out 
by  ilitTi  rent  trading  comp^miM  found  ita  way  to  &u:ramento,  where  J.  S. 
Oniisliy  »^  Co.  stru'li  coins  for  miners.  According  to  the  S.  Jos^  Pifufr,  May 
5,  ISTT,  their  royalty  was  20  per  cent.  Tiankers  resolved  in  lisil  to  decluio 
all  private  coinsi:  but  Adams  Co.  iii-i»t<  d  on  their  accepting  thOM  oC  WaM, 
Molitor,  &;  Moffatt>,  and  traders  found  it  gofKl  policy  to  countenance  many 
more.  By  raising  the  price  of  dust  to  §17,  the  banks  did,  however,  interpose  a 
check,  as  did  the  attempt  of  the  government  in  lSo'2  to  refuse  even  the  slugs 
issnrd  nndiT  its  auspices,  a  step  which  for  a  time  placed  legal  coins  at  a  high 

trcmiuin,  as  had  been  the  ca*u  in  lh4H  U  for  custom-house  duties.  The  kgis- 
itnre  passed  an  act  to  prevent  private  coina^,  but  repealed  it  on  March  i!5tli, 
and  issued  another  on  Ajir.  21  st,  obliging  comers  to  mark  the  actual  value  on 
their  issues,  and  redeem  them  with  legal  money.  CnL  SUUutts,  1851,  171,  404. 
The  establishment  of  the  mint  in  1864  proved  the  best  restraint,  and  in  1866 
the  linal  condemnation  was  passed  on  private  coins.  Attn  Cul.,  March  28,  Apr. 
1,  lvS.-»l:  Oct.  24.  18-i2;  Oct.  5,  12,  Apr.  10,  18:)G;  Nov.  28,  1808;  Aic 

IftwA,  May  9,  Sept.  21,  Nov.  11,  1S"»(>;  Feb.  1,  Apr.  5,  I),  17,  1851;  CtiL 
Cnuri.r,  March  6,  ISol ;  S.  F.  Jh-mil,  Feb.  8,  Oct  15,  1851;  Jan.  17,  1N'>2; 
Siir.  Union,  Apr.  1855,  etc.;  Polyntxiuii,  vi.  12<>;  vii.  130;  Oaminn  Early 
Dmjn,  M.S.,  12;  PUicr  Ti>.,.^,  Feb.  23.  1S,"">0;  MouvUiln  J)emor.,'S<f9.26,  1864; 
J/unf'n  Mnj.,  xxix.  'I'M),  7  b"!.  7'/ -Z' >n/;'.s-  Aimr.  Xnmismatir  Man.  contained 
engravings  of  California  oow^.  In  Mexican  times  hides,  cattle,  etc.,  had  to 
■upply  the  lack  of  coin. 

A  trader  imported  :iil<K).(KH)  Austrian  zwanzigcrs  at  17  or  18  ots  and 
passed  them  h>r  25  cts.  Ftrti'imliz,  (  <il.,  MS.,  l<5-0.  Stout  found  la-ct 
C'iiis  p.i.-^.sed  for  25  cts.  Firxt  ,V.  /'i,)n<rrs,  120;  J^mUey's  Vuj.,  MS.,  19. 
FiMii  -i,  FiiL'lish  shilliiiL's,  l>;iiii.sh,  Rust  Indian,  and  other  coin  circulated. 
.Sail  Franciscan  precautions  lirove  the  <h:based  ftireigu  coinage  after  bouio 
years  to  the  interior,  where  it  still  eommanded  a  premium,  even  after  .Stock- 
ton banks  in  Oct.  18.54  resolved  to  recotmize  francs  only  at  2(>  ct^  and  other 
corns  in  proportion.  8oon  afterward  the  5-ct  piece  began  to  circulate;  yet  to 
this  d*y  dedfln  aooord  it  only  pwrti*!  •dmowllMlgiDttit. 
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In  1 850  the  government  provided  for  an  assay  oflSce 
at  San  FranciscOy  and  aitliough  a  merely  semi-official 
eetabliahmeDt  was  opened,"*^  it  rendered  good  service 
in  ^li<w1nng  inferior  coinage  and  correcting  iiregulari- 
tiea  with  gold-dust.  Two  years  later  an  appropriation 
was  granted  of  $300,000  for  a  branch  mint,'^  which 

•*The  agent  ia  cfaaxge,  A.  Humlxjrt,  made  coutracts  •with  private  lirma  to 
iarae  slugl^  ete.   Ghuie^  P<ut,  28  *J,  condemns  it  m  a  'shaving  shop.*  Th« 

legislature  passed  an  act  Apr.  12<>,  1850,  for  the  appointment  of  an  aasaycr. 
Piarer  Time*,  May  22,  1850.    Kohler  waj*  appointed.  Soc.  Transcript,  June 
1850. 

For  measures  to  this  end  since  1850,  see  U.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  Cong.  31,  Sesa. 
2,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  i.,  p.  10;  Cong.  32,  8eH.i.  1,  Doc.  92,  v.,  Doc.  132,  xiii.;  Id.,  H. 
MiaeeL  Doc  60;  petitions,  in  Unbound  Doc,  136-7;  Ilayet*  Mimlmg  ArA., 
MS.,  i.  5;  /</.,  Puh.  L'ur^,  IKin;  p.i.:  Xnr^,  May  13,  Nov.  1.  18.10;  comments 
of  Gwin,  Metru,  67,  81,  who  introduced  the  bilL  Jf,  Am.  liev.,  Ixxv.  410-24; 
^2<a  CW.,  Apr.  13^  1862.  The  abaenee  of  a  nuat  wm  estiiiiatsd  to  omm  » loss 
of  $10.CKX),(HH3  a  year  to  the  state.  Curtis  k.  Pi  rry,  assayera  on  Commercial 
at,  contracted  with  the  government  to  make  curtain  additions  to  their  estab* 
liahwawt  and  put  in  the  neeesaary  machinery  for  the  snm  of  $396,000.  Tlie 
contractors  turned  over  tlie  mint  to  L.  A.  liinlsall,  tlm  siqierintcndent,  and 
all  was  ready  for  the  reception  of  ^old-dust  the  3d  of  Apnl,  1854.  The  new 
machinery  waa  maonfaetnrsd  in  Philadelphia^  tandar  the  aaperriikm  of  OeorRe 
Eckfeldt  of  the  U.  S.  mint,  and  put  up  conjointly  by  himself  and  his  son, 
John  M.  Eckfeldt,  the  iirst  coiner.  J.  R.  Snyder  waa  tho  first  treasurer, 
John  Hneaton,  melter  and  refiner,  A.  Haranlhy,  aaaayw,  and  there  were  acme 
25  a-Ksistants.  For  assaying  and  ninninjj  into  l)ar><,  the  then  prevailing  local 
charge  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent  was  made.  For  assaying  and  retiniug,  the 
late  WM  II  eenta  an  onnee,  or  aiz  tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Half  of  one  per 
c«it  additional  was  charg<  il  fnr  raining,  thus  making  the  whole  cost  for  turn- 
ing gold-dust  into  coin  1. 10  pur  cent.  Seven  eighths  of  one  per  cent  was  the 
Fhiladelpliia  mta.  At  thia  time  only  one  private  ooining  eetabliahment  waa 
in  operation  here,  that  by  Kellogg  &  Riehter.  It  is  estimated  that  only  one 
ionrth  of  the  gold  so  far  produced  Imd  been  coined  in  S.  F.  A  description 
of  tho  aihit  ia  given  in  jfila  Cat,  Apr.  5,  Sent.  25,  1863;  Jan.  4,  March  SBS, 
Apr.  4,  May  If),  1854,  and  othe  r  papers;  ana  a  view  in  Annals  S.  F.t  626. 
k  or  cost  and  later  appropriations,  with  aaiariea,  see  (/.  JS.  Gov.  Doc,  Cong. 
SS,  Smb.  %  H.  Bs.^oe.  9,  &  867;  Cong.  84,  Seas.  8,  Doe.  82,  v.;  Hmp9 
M'uj.,  xxxi.  2-28;  x.xxiii.  353-5;  GoWn  Km.,  18,  1853;  Umjfx'  MinUuj,  i. 

90.  Uperaticms  were  temporarily  suspended  on  several  occasions  within  the 
foUcnring  three  yem.  F.  Lott  snooeeded  as  enpt  in  1868,  salary  $4,500. 
S.  F.  BulletJn,  Nov.  14,  1855,  Oct.  10,  Nov.  1,  1850.  In  1857  several  charges 
of  embeaslement  were  preferred  against  employes.  The  coinage  for  1854-^ 
araooBted  to  $9,731,574,  $21,121,752,  and  ^28,516,147.  resi)ectivelv,  of  which 
$ll>4,075  and  $200,609  were  in  silver  fnr  1S55-6,  mostly  quarter-dolLu  s,  ,t:id 
abont  half  as  many  tiftv^oent  pieces.  The  aold  embraced  over  2,000,000 
donUe  eagles,  aome  800,000  eagles,  150,000  naif-eagles,  some  three-dollar, 
nnartcr  onglf .  and  dollar  pieces,  Ix-siJe.s  .some  $12,000,000  in  bars.  C^.  S.  (,'ov. 
Doe,^  Cong.  35,  8eas.  %  H.  Ex.  Doc.  3^  i  72-80.  The  y)reHHure  of  business 
vnder  the  growing  silver  production  led  congress  in  1 864  to  appropriate  $300, 000 
Corn  more  commodious  structure.  Additional  ap])ropriations  were  granted, 
and  in  1874  was  opened  the  new  edifice  on  Fifth  at,  whose  hollow  parallelo- 
gram, in  two  stories,  covers  an  area  of  160  by  217  feet.  It  is  in  Botic  style, 
with  brick  walls  faced  with  blue-gray  sandstone.  Inauguration  in  ^S*.  /*.  CaU, 
Nov  J,  0,  1674;  AUa  CaL,  May  25.  1S70;  Tnulor'x  Gales,  174-91.  The  coin- 
age, which  in  1860  had  fsUen  to  ^l:i,(x>0,0v)6,  ranged  between  $14,000,000 
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opeiK'd  in  April  1854,  and  gave  quick  relief  to  lei^al 
curroncv  bv  issuin<j  over  fit'tv-nine  millions  bv  the  end 
of  185(),  of  which  two  thirds  were  in  doul)le  eagles 
alone.  In  1880,  with  a  coinage  of  S25,000,000,  lialf- 
eagles  formed  this  proportion.  Attempts  to  circulate 
paper  nott  s  met  with  little  favor;  and  subseaueatly  a 
special  legislative  act  prohibited  such  money,  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  community;  for  by  leaving  to 
Cahfomia  a  purely  metallic  currency  the  financial 
convulsions  ever  threatening  a  field  so  speculative 
have  been  greatly  softened.  The  eastern  crisis  of 
1851  was  gre&tly  mitigated  by  gold  shipments  from 
California.  Even  treasury  notes  were  restricted  to  a 
small  circulation  under  the  specific-contract  act  of  the 
state." 

Early  California  speculations  partook  in  a  marked 

and  $22,000,000,  during  1863-73.    After  this,  the  Nrrada  yield  raoreMed  it 

to  $.">U,(HK),(HH)  by  1S77.  For  the  fi.sciil  year  ending  Juno  liO,  1885,  it  Ull  to 
about  ^24,0UO,0OO,  and  after  aoino  ductuations,  atood  at  nearly  tbe  aame 
figure  for  the  year  ending  Jtine  30,  1880.  £7.  8.  Mutt  Jtqiort^:  Haye^  MMng 
Arr/t.,  i.  9*2,  1 10.  Comment  on  silver  and  carrency,  ami  tlu  ir  efft  <  t  on  trade, 
S,  F.  Clmmber  Com,,  lUTd,  15-29;  CaL  BemmetiMtion,  1-91;  MuUaaer  *  Coin- 
age, 1-18. 

Que  of  the  ablest  and  most  esteemed  mint  snperintendents  was  BL  Lb 
Bodge,  the  descendaut  of  a  family  which  traces  the  departure  of  its  foonder 
from  England  in  1029.  Bom  at  Montpelier,  Vt,  Jan.  31,  1825,  he  was  edD« 
cated  at  the  state  university.  While  preparing  for  the  profession  of  law,  the 
gold  fever  carried  him  away  to  S.  where  he  as  clerk  of  the  court  ami  coun< 
cil  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the  dty  during  1S49-M. 
Two  years  later  he  was  here  admitted  to  the  bar  and  gathered  a  large  client- 
age, but  soon  abandoned  it  to  join  his  brothers  in  establishing  the  \vholesalo 
provision  house  of  Dodge,  Sweeney,  &  Co.  After  a  brief  term  as  supervisor, 
he  was  in  18(>2  and  following  years  sent  successively  to  the  l^islative  mmeut- 
bly  and  senate.  In  1S77  he  accepted  an  appointment  on  the  U.  S.  treasury 
commission  and  the  superintendency  of  the  mint,  which  he  left  with  a  rarely 
•quailed  reconl  for  judicious  and  honorable  maiMgement.  He  subsequently 
served  on  the  U.  S.  Mint  Assay  commianoo,  m  pmident  of  the  fhiim^r  oif 
commerce  and  of  the  pioneer  society. 

Cal.  Statutes,  1855,  128.  Banks  were  already  prohibited  by  the  consti- 
tution from  issuing  paper  money.  F.  Marriott  issued  notes  in  Dec.  1851, 
for  one  and  five  dollars,  under  the  name  of  '  cash  orders, '  but  none  woulil  ac- 
cept them.  The  eommoii  nae  of  gold  eraated  %  contempt  for  leie  tangible 
currency. 

Under  which  contracts  dctinu  the  currency  to  be  paid.  Many  ^>atriots 
raised  an  outcry  against  the  discriminatioD,  but  metal  prevaile<l,  and  remaina 
the  medium  in  19  out  of  20  instances,  although  greenfiacks  h  \\  <  1ut<-  recov- 
ered from  their  position  practiiMlly  of  merchandise,  and  depm  .  il  u"l'i-uote 
bonks  of  their  vantage.  Tlif  period  of  I86I-4(  praved  a  golden  harv."st  for  mer- 
eli:ints  tlealiiig  with  the  east.  Tlie  present  amount  of  coin  on  hand  within 
the  statu  has  been  calculated  at  ^0,000,000,  of  which  five  sixths  is  in  uint^ 
treaaiiri0%  and  baaki. 
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docrroo  of  the  gambling  spirit  connected  with  mining, 
and  the  bizarre,  capricious  extravagance  produced  by 
the  sudden  unfold ini^^  of  wealth.  An  independence 
and  daring  prevailed,  wliich  soared  above  petty  hag- 
^linfi^,  and  revelled  in  dashing  operations  and  great  pro- 
jecta.  Partnerships  and  contracts  were  accepted  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment**  Gold  was  taken  by  liberal 
pinches.  Prices  were  regulated  by  an  elastic  con- 
science, guided  by  a  keenness  sharpened  with  experi- 
ence. Men  preferred  to  speculate  at  great  odds  rather 
than  endure  irksome  stagnation,  and  stoical  as  to  the 
immediate  results,  they  were  ever  buoyed  by  the  hope 
of  a  happy  turn.  They  met  the  mockery  of  chance  with 
cheerful  energy  and  recuperative  power,  and  if  over- 
whelmed one  moment  by  some  sweeping  financial 
crash  or  obliterating  contlagration,  they  were  on  their 
feet  the  next,  jdanning  fresh  undertakings,  and  cuu- 
structing  new  luiildings.^ 

Although  accident  rather  than  perseverance  brought 
fortune^ — the  happy  speculation  on  the  turn  of  the 

**Aii«t  wiUMNit  1mowin(]r  anything  abont  the  partner  or  parties,  adds 

"Whitr?.  Pi'u,f^r,  MS.,  194.  2(J1. 

*^Uawiejr,  Obterv.,  ^^'i  7~^>  ^^^b  that  he  wa»  burned  out  six  timee 
wHlim  leas  uiaa  a  year  and  a  half;  uid  Neall,  Ti;/.,  MS.,  15-16,  four  timea 
within  14  months.  Of  course  many  succumbed.  Jamos  I'helan  w.ia  engaged 
in  tnwle  at  Cincinnati  when  the  gold  fever  induced  him  to  transfer  his  gen- 
eral  naerehandiae  to  S.  F.,  and  there  establish  himself  in  Aug.  1849  with  his 
brother,  under  the  firm  J.  &  M.  Phelun,  for  which  a  third  brother,  Jolm,  a 
merchant  of  N.  York,  acted  as  Atlantic  agent.  Fires  and  mismanagement 
by  partners  made  inroads  in  time,  but  Mr  Phelan  tamed  to  the  rescue  and 
oontinaed  as  side  trailer  till  1SC9,  to  devote  himself  to  his  interest  in  haukiiij; 
and  real  estate,  the  latter  distributed  in  different  sections  of  the  coa^t,  ana 
including  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  of  S.  F.  In  1870  he  helped 
to  organize  the  first  national  bank,  as  presiilnit,  acting  also  as  director  of  the 
national  bank  of  San  Jos^.  Ho  alr*o  particijjated  in  forming  the  Western 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  and  in  ]iu.slitng  operations  on  the  Panami 
esaaL  By  all  who  knew  him  be  was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  vnont  enter- 
prising of  our  Cal.  pioneers,  and  as  one  to  whom  the  state  was  indebted  for 
■racb  of  its  early  prosperity. 

"•One  class  of  goods  in  an  invoice  wouM  frequently  bring  a  fortune,  while 
the  rest  proved  a  loss.  Instances  by  (  i.U  inan,  TiV/.,  MS.,  155-(J5;  Dmn» 
8UU..  M.S.,  3.  In  1850  four  firms  coiitruc  ted  w  ith  a  Chile  house  for  100,0U0 
to  2tMi.(KiO  barrels  of  Hour  at  814,  each  firm  a.s.snming  responsibility  for 
|700.<MN),  with  a  forfeit  of  $11H»,(XK).  The  market  rose,  they  8i»et>dily  made 
several  hundred  thousand  dullars,  and  could  have  retired  witli  a  large  wurplus 
aft*  r  ]>ayiiig  the  forfeit,  but  they  continued  to  accept  the  flour,  which  fcdl  and 
"■'V  .!l,.we<l  much  more  than  the  )>r'ififs.  JfiffrH'H  S.  F.,  2Kt-14.  Chent  y  !c 
ii.izcl.mc  of  bac  mado  a  proiit  ut  ^3oO,(AMJ  ou  $80,U00  invested  in  Hour. 
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market,  or  the  fortunate  possession  of  ^oods  to  meet  a 
(Ini land— yet  shrewdness  and  observation  were  profit- 
able. The  dealer  could  feel  the  market  by  advancing 
his  prices  upon  each  Buocessive  purchaser;  he  could 
sell  one  class  of  goods  on  condition  that  certain  unde- 
sirable effects  should  be  taken  he  could  buy  at 
forced  auction  and  send  the  merchandise  to  better 
inland  markets,  or  sell  it  out  on  the  street  comers  at 
great  profit" 

The  cost  of  handlin^j^  goods  and  the  combination  of 
traders  tended  to  maintain  retiiil  prices  within  certiiiii 
limits,  especiully  in  the  interior,  with  its  numerous 
points  of  distribution,  so  tliat  the  miners  gained  only 
in  a  measure  by  tlie  decline  at  San  Francisco.  They 
were,  for  that  matter,  the  golden  geese,  to  l)e  plucked 
primarily  hy  the  store-kt'cpcrs  who  followed  their  trail, 
and  indirectly  by  merchants,  carriers,  and  manufac- 
turers.^ By  maintaining  agents  at  the  chief  marty 
and  communication  with  the  camps,  dealers  at  the  in- 
terior entrep6ts  could  do  a  safe  and  profitable  trade,^ 
and  camp  stores,  with  their  small  and  varied  stock, 
ran  little  risk.  Competition  naturally  caused  great 
fluctuations  also  here,  within  the  bounds  assigned  by 
the  cost  of  local  transportation,  but  if  one  camp  was 
well  provided,  the  supply  train  would  usually  distribute 
its  cargo  in  small  lots  at  different  diggings.  Although 
flour  sold  during  the  middle  of  1850  at  fifteen  and 

CVwy**  Vig.,  MS.,  3.  Scbwarts,  oppoate  SftO.,  from  tiie  nle  of  iim]oiis»  real- 
ized that  year  (1S4U)  $30,000.  /hiru't/.i  f?n.,  MS.,  ii.  132  8.  White  of  Saii 
Jo8^  had  a  patch  of  oaioaa  which  uetted  him  over  #12,000  in  t'rotibif'm 
Events,  MS.,  128;  WootVt  Sixiem  Mo.,  171. 

If  only  to  savo  storage.  The  price  for  goodi  woold  often  diffar  widdy 
at  diflforent  shops.  SrlnnktklVH  Sua.,  MS.,  1-2. 

•Smiley,  Vij.,  A18.,  17-22,  sold  some  crockery  at  $5  a  crate,  and  found 
the  buyer  retailing  it  at  i^!.")  a  pitce.  Boots  purchased  at  auction  for  ^10  to 
$16  a  pair  were  sold  on  the  strtM  t  at  .S'tO  to  §1(K),  and  so  witli  wincH.  etc. 
Coleman's  V^iy.,  MS.,  155-05.  Butler  ut  20  eta  was  sent  to  Coluiua  to  sell  tcwr 
80  ct«,  etc.;  Oakland  Tran$eripe,  March  12,  1874;  AcalCs  Stat.,  MS..  7-«. 
Uii^  il  iMf  j  ipanned  M'aiters  were  transturmed  into  valued  tonj-irons  for  min- 
itm;  tiie  emptied  bottles  of  seltzer  water  aold  lor  more  than  the  origiiiyil 
Maes. 

**  Helper,  L'ni'f  nf  OoU,  140-1,  bestows  a  wail  over  the  drones. 
*'^6ac.  'J'raiiiicrij)i,  Jan.  14,  Ihol,  lustauueji  a  KUCCciMiliui  hrm  of  Sac.,  whidft 
in  8  numthft  nld  $450,000  worth  of  good«. 
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seventeen  dollars  per  hundred -weij^ht  in  certain  interior 
stations,  with  other  articles  in  projiortion,  yet  in  these 
early  days  the  rate  was  usually  kept  above  twenty-five 
oents  a  pound.  The  iacreaae  of  li«^ht  river  steamers 
tended  mainly  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transport,  for  they 
penetrated  into  most  of  tlie  tributaries,  and  in  the 
mountain  districts  the  abundance  of  <^ame  served  as  a 
check  on  traders.  Nevertheless,  if  these  were  re- 
strained in  certain  directions,  they  could  always  rely 
on  one  prolific  source  of  revenue,  in  the  extravagant 
and  convivial  habits  of  the  miners,  most  of  whom 
spent  all  their  golden  winnings  at  the  bar  if  not  at  the 
counter.  Hie  simple-minded  Indians  and  the  prodi- 
gal Mexicans  were  even  more  welcome  customers.'' 

The  risk  attending  early  California  commerce  was 
increased  by  the  absence  of  civil  government  and  laws 

to  enforce  the  observance  of  obligations,  midst  the 
general  disorganization.  Tiiis  had  to  be  left  to  the 
honor  of  the  parties;  and  at  first  the  method  woi'ked 
well,  partly  because  the  readiness  with  which  wealth 
presented  itself  reduced  the  temptation  to  defraud. 
Misfortune  always  met  with  consideration,  while  sum- 
mary  justice*"  was  apt  to  be  meted  to  susj)i(  i()us 
parties.  Witii  growing  pressure  and  strange  admix- 
ture of  men,  trickery  and  rascality  grew  apace.  The 
distance  from  foreign  and  eastern  claimants  was  great, 
and  evasion  easy,  with  frequent  conflagrations,  and 
pliant  or  fictitious  partners  to  cover  any  uiauipulation.^ 

^Tfae  Tndiant  irere  found  to  bo  good  customers  from  their  lack  of  apj^^ 
rfaliiig  file  ▼ilm  of  money,  and  the  readineae  with  which  they  could  be  im- 
posed upon,  especially  to  purchase  haublcsand  iiilcrior  articles.  iJuffum,  Six 
McmtiiSj  (Joronel^  Gomu  VaL,  MS.,  142-^  give  atnking  iiutances.  Span- 
uh-AmericMw  proved  ao  bmprofitftbtofrmn  their  eztr«?aMiioe  and  readmem 
to  •ptTiiI  money,  as  Beldcn,  Slot.,  MS.,  5S-6,  found  in  hia  dealing's  with  thr-ni. 

"  There  waa  no  time  to  hunt  raaoalt}  but  tiiotio  within  reach  were  liable 
to  Mmumury  dbagtimaamA.  Oamin  relatw  tiiat »  TadUAtutg  party  to  a  coo- 
tract  waa  promptly  reminded  of  duty  by  having  his  attention  ciuled  to  a  group 
of  armed  men  who  were  evidaatly  awaiting  orders.  Early  Days,  MS.,  1^ 

^  After  greatt  fires  it  WMOommanewiagb  to  feign  or  magnify  loesei.  One 
pmtner  would  soli  to  another,  and  whi  n  he  failed,  buy  back  the  interest  at  a 
iwminal  aum.  For  false  entries  and  transfers  the  case  of  Croniu  &.  Markley 
of  1861  alEnrdi  a  ttrikiug  iintMM>  Fkmidnleiit  broken^  bMikfltii  inmnuMse 
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The  credit  system  of  California  was  fraught  "with 
Hiuch  hazard,  aside  from  the  prevalent  spirit  of  specu- 
lation which  required  it;  instance  merely  the  climatic 
influence  on  mining,  particularly  on  so-calK  d  dry  dig- 

fings,  where  the  realization  of  many  months  of  labor 
epended  upon  the  brief  rainy  season,  a  season  which 
again  closed  operations  and  intercourse  in  other  quar- 
ters. Payments  were  also  largely  connected  with  the 
success  of  prospectors,  so  that  camp  traders  had  to 
count  upon  many  risks,  which  in  turn  extended  from 
them,  as  the  chief  and  primary  agents,^  to  all  branches 
of  business.  The  orjranization  of  the  Chamber  of 
Couinierce  in  1850"  brought  early  remedies  for  many 
difficuhies,  but  nothing  save  bitter  experience  could 
check  tht;  rrcklrssmss  and  over-contideuce  which, 
stamped  Ikisli-time  trading. 

The  main  causes  of  commercial  disasters  were  the 
excessive  and  badly  selected  shipments  which  periodi- 
cally, upon  slight  encouragement,  flooded  the  mar- 
kets,^ to  the  ruin  of  merchants.  Then  came  a  series 
of  devastating  fires  to  undermine  additional  numbers, 

■gvnto,  etc..  posed  a  while  till  their  net  was  filled.  How  high  interest  could 
ramdly  eat  away  a  large  capiUil  niay  be  aeea  from  the  ease  of  Gladwiu,  Hugg, 
ft  Co.,  in  8.  F.  Bulletin,  Sept.  21),  1858.  Adulteration  of  flonr  led  to  strong 
measures,  /t/.,  Apr.  28,  1850;  AU  i  CaL,  Feb.  14,  1852.  Certain  defecte 
and  losses  were  ascribed  to  rat^i.  XchICh  l'i<j.,  MS.,  17.    Notwitliatauding  a 

t>rohibition  act  against  lotteries,  Cnl.  Statutes,  1851,  p.  211,  these  apertures 
or  deception  and  for  nnaalalile  cffeete  contmoed  to  flonnah  for  aevenu  years, 
as  shown  in  my  preceding  chapter  on  society.  Th»>ro  was  an  outcry  aL'Tinst 
them  ill  the  legislature  aa  early  as  1854.  CaL  Jour.  Sen.,  1S54,  pp.  ap. 
7;  I  S.-. pp.  4/ -9;  1856,  pp.  614-19,  ap.  21. 

**'l'o  refuse  credit  was  not  politic  amonrr  so  fraternal  a  clas.s  as  miners. 
FernaiuleZf  CaL,  MS.,  178.  Culver  laments  m  1851  the  uncertainty  of  repay- 
menta.  Sac  Directory^  74.  An  unjust  attachment  law,  whidi  gfkV9  property 
to  creditors  according  to  the  date  of  their  levies,  ojpoeed  to  aeixore  also  un- 
paid goods  in  }>o88ession  of  the  debtor. 

**0n  May  1,  I860;  incorporated  Nor.  8,  1851.  Pae.  Neit»,  May  10,  1850; 
Nov.  27,  1849,  etc.;  S.  F.  fl>  mil,  June  5,  1S.">0:  Com.  Ihntil,  Nov.  IS,  1SG7. 
Ita  location  was  in  the  merchants'  exchange,  which  had  opened  in  Dec.  1849. 
8ee  i4Aa  Cal,  Dec.  15.  1849;  8.  F,  BulMn,  Kov^.  10,  1859;  AWf  Vig.,  MS., 
IS  20.  Its  annual  reports  have  proved  valuable  for  the  present  chapter; 
likewise  those  of  the  S.  F.  Commercial  assoc.,  aiming  to  protest  against 
frauds. 

^Califoniia  traders  were  less  to  blame  for  this  rush.    They  suffered  also 

from  unprincijded  shippers,  who  would  tiki-  hints  from  ord'  rs  received  an«l 
forwaril  them  by  slow  vessels,  while  seudmg  cuuii^umuuta  ul  their  own  by 
faster  aailen^  and  so  forestall  the  cnstomer. 
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and  affect  every  inhabitant  in  San  Francisco.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  stianL,^e  that  so  lew  panics  are 
to  be  recorded.  The  first,  in  September  1850,  attended 
by  a  *run'  upon  the  banks,  resulted  in  the  suspension 
of  the  pioneer  banking  establishment.  About  the 
same  time  the  tliree  leading  banks  of  Sacramento 
collapsed  with  a  shock  that  was  felt  throughout  the 
mining  region.*^ 

The  second  and  greater  monetary  crisis  occurred  in 
1855,  after  brewing  for  several  years.  A  revolution 
had  gradually  taken  place  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial condition  of  the  state.  The  diggings  were 
declining,  and  although  nearly  balanced  by  the  devel- 
opment of  quartz  vems,  mining  was  passing  lai^ely 
into  the  hands  of  companies  and  em|)loyers,  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  host  of  humble  miners,  who  were  cast 
adrift  to  swell  the  labor  market,  and  lower  incomes  in 
eveiy  direction.  Their  chief  recourse  was  agriculture, 
with  the  effect  of  increasing  the  yield  of  wheat  and 
barley  alone  from  less  than  30,000  bushels  in  1850  to 
over  8,000,000  bushels  in  1850,  and  decreasing  to  a 
mere  trifle  the  import  of  staple  provisions,  whicli  dur- 
ing the  early  years  had  almost  all  been  introduced 
from  aV)roatL  The  change  in  occu|)ation  and  in(M)nie 
prtxluced,  moreover,  additif)nal  contractions  from  re- 
trenchment and  home  production.  Yet  commercial 
circles  remained  stupidly  blind  to  the  variation,  hug- 
gin<^  themselves  with  the  delusion  that  local  mislia[).s 
and  ephemeral  causes  were  accountable  for  a  (lt  ]»i  (  S- 
sion  that  must  be  temporary.  And  so  over-trading, 
speculation,  and  extravagance  continued,  with  growing 
indebtedness,  glutted  markets,  and  a  dulness  whicli  at 
San  Francisco  was  soon  manifested  in  declining  ton- 
nage, tenantless  houses,  and  falling  real  estate  values. 

The  convulsion  began  in  1855  with  the  news  that 
the  St  Louis  parent  house  of  Page,  Bacon,  and  Com- 
pany, leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  had  suspended. 

Barton  Lee  made  an  asaigunieut  on  Aug.  Gth,  with  liabilities  over 
$1,000^000;  Um  firms  of  Henley  ud  Wabu«  foUowod  shortly  ftfter. 
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The  first  manifestation  was  a  ran  upon  this  bank, 
which  succumbed  on  Febraaiy  22d,  followed  by  the 
suspension  of  a  large  number  of  establishments,  nota- 
bly Adams  and  Company.  This  was  an  express  and 
banking-house,  with  branches  in  almost  every  town 
and  mining  camp  on  the  coast.  It  had  grown  up  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  among  its  depositors 
were  many  who  had  entrusted  their  all  to  its  keeping. 
WluMi  thi^  institution  foil,  faith  in  bankers  sconied  for 
the  time  destroyed.  A  financial  storm  swe[it  over 
the  country,  leavin:^  in  its  track  disaster,  ruin  and  con- 
fusion. Tn  San  Francisco  aloni-,  two  hundred  firms 
failed  tliat  year,  with  liabilities  exceedinijj  eij^ht  mil- 
lions, an  I  as.sets  estimated  at  less  than  one-fifth  of  this 
amount;  and  vet  the  city  numbered  scareelv  40,000 
inhabitants.  Of  firms  established  before  1850  not  one 
in  t3n  survived.  On  the  22d  of  February,  not  then  a 
legal  holiday,  a  quiet  run  was  made  upon  Adams  and 
Company,  and  it  was  said  that  $250,000  and  upwards 
was  withdrawn*  Still  the  general  feeling  was  that 
the  bank  would  maintain  itself,  and  during  the  run, 
while  eager  demands  were  made  by  some  patrons, 
others  came  to  express  confidence  and  to  extend  the 
time  on  their  deposits.  The  officers  of  the  bank,  how- 
ever, looked  with  alarm  upon  anothers  day's  run ;  for 
while  it  seemed  certain  that  its  assets  were  snfficient, 
much  of  its  funds  were  held  in  <litft.'rent  branch  offices. 
Without  this  help,  which  could  not  be  had  in  time, 
because  there  was  no  railroad  communication  with 
any  of  these  offices,  and  telegraphic  lines  to  only  two 
or  tliree  of  them  near  the  city,  another  days  run 
would  be  a  catastrophe. 

A  consultation  with  the  best  leo^al  talent  on  the 
Pacific  coast  was  had  ;  the  whole  night  of  the  2 2d  was 
spent  in  efforts  to  meet  the  crisis.  I.  C.  Woods,  part- 
ner and  manager  of  the  bank,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  coin  would  give  out  early  in  the  day,  and  in 
this  event  it  was  a  question  whether  excited  and 
suspicious  depositors  would  accept  gold-dust  Trenor 
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W.  "Park   insisted  that  it  would  be  a  liazardous 
experiment  to  otilr  gold-dust.    Others  tried  to  pre- 
vail upon  Woods  to  open  the  bank  and  pay  out 
gold-dust  if  necessary,  because  it  was  fairly  current, 
and  because  also  it  would  be  more  acceptable  with 
whatever  discount,  than  to  undcrj^o  the  expense  and 
uncertainty  of  litigation.    But  Park  prevaikd.  In 
what  way  then  could  the  bank  be  closed?  What 
legal  form  invoked?   Superior  counsel  pointed  out 
to  Woods  that  a  petition  in  insolvency  to  liquidate 
the  debts  of  the  bank  pro  rata  had  better  be  made. 
But  finally  it  was  determined  to  appoint  a  receiver, 
and  the  man  selected  was  A.  A.  Uohen,  who  after 
some  demur  consented,  his  bonds  of  $1,000,000  being 
immediately  furnished  and  approved. 

Before  proceediiiL?  further,  it  should  be  here  re- 
ni  irkt'd  that  as  to  Mr  Colien's  receivership,  I  have  in 
the  main  followed  his  own  statement,  in  the  absence 
of  coiielusive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  taking  him  at 
his  word. 

It  was  suixiifested  that,  owinir  to  tlic  excltal<le  char- 
act<^r  of  the  j)o[)ulation,  an  attack  would  doul»tless  be 
made  upon  the  bank  and  the  funds  carried  away; 
therefore  it  mii^dit  be  advisable  for  the  receiver  to 
remove  the  coin,  gold-dust,  and  valuables.  Cohen 
acted  upon  this  advice;  but  owing  to  the  limited 
time,  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  coin  counted 
and  the  gold-dust  weighed;  besides,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, as  Woods  assured  him  that  two  employees  of 
the  bank  had  already  taken  an  account  of  the  contents 
of  the  vaults,  which  were  then  hurriedly  removed  and 
deposited  with  Alsop  and  Company,  private  bankers 
of  San  Francisco.  This  same  morning  the  bank  of 
Adams  and  Company  was  surrounded  by  a  threaten- 
ing and  angry  mob  of  creditors,  who  demanded  pay- 
ment of  their  various  claims.  Similar  scenes  were 
enacted  around  all  the  branch  offices  in  the  state. 

In  those  days  we  were  without  railroads,  and  except 
one  or  two  near  points,  without  telegraphic  connection. 
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It  wan  tlic^rcforo  dlliirult  to  Cdniinuiiicjif wil1i  the 
ai;\  iit.s  of  iliv  (•oiujuLiiy,  only  a  few  near  otliccs  an.s\vur- 
iii<j^  tlie  deuiuu'l  ot'  the  lecciver  by  sendiiiLC  coin  and 
dust.  The  creditons  in  tlio  interior,  ininiechately  they 
learned  of  tl}e  suspension  of  the  hank,  attached  wliat- 
ever  they  could  get,  while  sheriffs  and  constables 
broke  open  safes  and  vaults  of  the  company,  and  took 
away  in  every  case  much  more  than  sufficient  to  pay 
the  amounts  covered  by  the  writs  of  attachment  in 
their  hands;  in  many  cases  the  original  demands 
were  less  than  twenty  dollars,  the  costs  of  these 
amounted  to  four  times  that  sum.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  get  possession  of  the  scattered  assets  of  Adams 
and  Conii)any. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  receiver  that  Adams  and 
CompanjT  could  not  resume  business,  and  upon  making 
an  examination  of  the  books  which  came  to  him  from 
the  San  Francisco  office,  he  found  that  the  money 
which  he  hud  actually  received  was  considerably  less 
than  the  amount  which  the  books  showed  he  should 
have  on  hand.  It  was  ascertained  that  when  the 
stoppai^e  of  the  bank  had  bc^'n  resolved  upon,  and 
before  the  receiver  had  been  notified,  a  lar^r'  amount 
of  gold-dust  and  coin  had  been  renntxed  from  the 
office  of  Adams  and  Coni]>any  to  the  private  assay 
office  of  Kellogg,  Hewston  and  Company,  and  that 
the  Ljold-dust  whicli  had  been  received  from  the  in- 
terior  on  the  evening  of  the  2'2d  of  February  had 
been  taken  to  the  same  place.  These  funds  had  been 
dissipated,  whether  rightfully  or  w^rongfully,  and  with- 
out rrni<>dy.  Part  of  the  amount  was  covered  by 
cash  checks,  while  the  gold-dust  abstracted,  it  was 
claimed,  was  not  the  property  of  the  bank,  and  was 
held  for  the  account  of  those  who  had  shipped  it 
through  the  company  as  an  express  agent.  Finally 
the  attorneys  of  Adams  and  Company,  realizing  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of 
the  firm  through  a  receiver,  and  not  bein^  able  to 
induce  any  one  to  accept  this  office  who  could  at  the 
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same  time  give  the  necessary  bond,  adopted  the  idea, 
first  suggested  by  John  T.  Doyle,  of  settliag  the  es» 
tate  by  a  proceeding  in  insolvency.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  this  gentleman,  elsewhere  quoted  as 
autbority  in  my  Cal/fornict,  has  been,  since  the  early 
days  of  this  state,  a  very  conspicaous  and  reputable 
jurist ;  recognized  not  only  as  among  the  ablest  law- 
yers on  the  coast,  but  as  one  who  can  be  depended 
up<^n  to  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  bar; 
and  withal,  a  scholar  of  rare  culture  and  refinement. 

The  court  entertained  the  petition,  and  three  as- 
signees were  appi)iiited  to  take  cliarge  of  the  estate 
and  administer  it.  Thereupon  Cohen  did  not  in)- 
mediately  press  his  a[)i)lieati(>n  to  be  discharged  as 
receiver,  l)Ut  awaited  the  election  of  the  assignees 
to  wlioin  he  might  turn  over  his  accounts.  Those 
selected  were  Richard  Roman,  Edward  Jones,  and 
A.  A.  Cohen.  At  once  turnin<jf  over  to  the  assijxnees 
all  moneys  and  property  of  every  description,  the  re- 
ceiver took  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  thereupon 
pressing  his  application  to  be  relieved,  the  court 
appointed  William  G.  Wood  referee  to  examine  his 
accounts.  Wood  made  his  report,  showing  that 
Cohen  had  fully  and  fairly  accounted  for  everthing; 
and  now  the  court  made  an  order  directing  that  his 
bonds  be  cancelled  and  he  be  relieved. 

Soon  afterward  great  confusion  was  caused  by  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  that  all  proceedings  in 
insolvency  were  void;  for  the  creditors  of  Adams  and 
Company  thereupon  brought  suit  to  attach  the  funds 
of  that  firm,  now  deposited  in  the  banking  house  of 
Palmer,  Cook  and  Company,  and  garnished  all  the 
debtors  who  owed  them  money. 

The  court  then  required  Cohen  again  to  take  charge 
of  this  property  as  receiver,  whicli  he  refused  to  do, 
on  tiie  ground  that  he  had  boon  discharged  and  his 
bonds  cancelled.     Meanwliile,  during  his  tem|)oiary 
absence  in  the  eastern  states,  the  court  had  S(hmi  fit 
to  order  liis  removal  from  the  receivership,  and  to 

BlST.  CAU,  you  Vll.  12 
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appoint  to  that  place  Henry  M.  Nanrlec.  Cohen, 
beiiitj  required  by  the  court  to  account  ior  the  missing 
funds  of  Adams  and  Company,  set  forth  the  facts  as 
above  narrated,  showing  that  he  had  lost  all  authority 
and  control  over  the  same,  and  that  he  had  no  power 
to  account  for  them,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  sur- 
render the  same  to  the  court  A  suit  was  then  com- 
menced through  Naglee,  on  account  of  Adams  and 
Company,  against  Cohen.  It  was  a  most  vexatious 
suit.  A  Lrrcat  deal  of  excitement  j^revaih d,  and  the 
press  of  San  Francisco  preferred  to  lay  all  hlanu;  upon 
and  to  criminate  tlie  most  convenient  person  for  use 
in  its  articles,  and  manifested  neither  the  disposition 
nor  the  ca])aeitv  to  consider  the  eml>arrassincr  circum- 
stances  under  their  lej^al  asj)ect.  Cohen  was  tempo- 
rarily made  the  scapegoat  for  all  in  the  court-house. 
The  verdict  agianst  him,  by  which  he  was  attached 
and  required  to  give  bond,  was  really  ineffective,  and 
remained  in  sUUu  quo.  Various  motions  were  made, 
exceptions  taken,  divers  proceedings  were  instituted, 
but  no  judgment  was  entered,  as  it  was  necessary  for 
a  further  accounting  before  any  final  judgment  could 
be  rendered. 

After  waiting  until  1862,  soliciting  investigation  at 
all  times,  and  vindicating  himself  whenever  opportu- 
nity was  allowed,  at  last,  feeling  that  to  permit  ail- 
verse  record  against  him  any  longer  was  not  only 
doing  an  injustice  to  himself,  hut  was  doing  himself 
and  his  friends  an  iniurv.  ( 'ohen,  throuijch  his  attoi'- 
n  vs,  insisted  that  whatever  proseeution  was  to  l)e 
made  against  him  sliould  he  made  and  tinished  forth- 
with. Hence,  after  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  six 
months,  awaiting  trial  in  the  district  court  of  tlie 
fourth  judicial  district  of  the  state  of  California,  on. 
the  30th  of  June,  1862,  it  was  ordered  by  the  court 
that  this  suit  be  forever  dismissed.^ 

*'  Alfre  l  A.  Colien  wai  l>orn  in  Ijon<lon  July  17,  1829.  His  father  was  «w 
coffee  pl.iiitcr  in  the  Wudt  ladiu:^,  wlio  failed  m  the  result  of  the  eniaacip^- 
tioa  act  of  183^  and  wm  unable  to  complete  the  educatioa  of  his  Mm,  wbo 
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The  litigation  which  followed  the  first  proceedinffs 
in  the  failure  of  Adams  and  Company  lasted  for  nearly 
a  decade,  and  swallowed  up.  their  assets.  Under  the 
law  a  bank  could  not  avail  itself  of  its  insolvency  act, 
nor  could  its  creditors  demand  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion. The  amount  received  depended  ui)()n  the  ofrasp, 
more  or  less  Ibrciblv  fixed  and  ttMiacionsly  maintained, 
by  lawN'ers  who  divided  the  spoil  witli  their  client-, 
and  not  upon  the  just  amount  of  the  clainis.  The 
poorer  d(»j)ositors,  who  were  not  able  to  fi'^ht  against 
lieavv  odds,  realized  notliint_r.  But  from  first  to  last 
the  [)uldie  nev(^r  unth'rstood  liow  disaster  occurred,  or 
where  the  money  went  which  sliould  have  been  in  the 
bank  to  meet  the  claims  of  its  patrons.  The  newspapers 
could  oidv  recite  those  matters  which  were  made 
known  through  the  courts,  the  courts  were  not  free 
from  the  imputations  of  fraud,  the  rage  of  the  business 
community  against  them,  exhibited  later  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Vigilant  committee,  compelled  the 
judg<'s  to  vacate  the  bench,  and  all  was  confusion. 

The  effect  was  continuous,  assisting  in  1 856  to  drag 
down  over  one  hundred  and  forty  firms,^*  but  with  lia- 

was  put  to  the  study  of  the  law,  hut  at  the  age  of  fourteen  went  to  Cana-hi 
to  itaxt  in  life  for  himself.  In  1847  he  weut  as  clerk  to  Jamaica,  ami  in 
ISIS  left  New  York  for  CKlifornia,  where  he  arrived  in  1850,  engaging  ia  the 

Inmtnesw  of  a  commission  merchant  in  Sacramento  and  San  PVancisco.  In 
1857  he  was  formerly  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  shortly  after  was  apjxiinte.l 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Alameda  county,  occupying  himself  also  with  tanning 
and  liorti'  ultiire.  In  iSdJ  he  rttircd  from  j»ractiee.  He  was  the  Imilder  dl 
th»»  San  Fiaaciscoand  Alametla  raihoad,  which  was  completed  in  18lj4,  and 
ift  -rwards  extended  to  Hay wardn.  In  ]8(k>  ho  obtained  control  of  the  8an 
Francisco  and  Oakland  railroad,  and  budt  the  steamers  A7  Cajjil'in  an«l 
Alameda  —  the  first  double-cn<ler.H  on  the  iHtast.  In  lS(iy  lie  sold  out  his  rad- 
rmd  interests  to  the  Central  Pacific  contnany.  In  18G7  he  was  admitte<l  to 
practice  bef'Tf  the  Su[treme  Court  of  the  United  States.  From  1S7()  to  ISS.'t, 
when  he  retired  ahnost  entirely  from  practice,  he  ttiok  oidy  cases  mvolvinu 
large  reenlts,  and  was  usually  succes!«ful,  being  fo.-  several  years  emplovea 
as  attorney  for  the  Central  Pacific.  He  di*  d  >uddenly  while  OA  roate  fate 
m  1887  from  New  York  to  his  home  in  Alameda. 

'•On  Feb.  17,  18.j.'>,  the  steamer  brought  news  of  the  BuspensiDii  of  the 
St  Louis  firm  of  Pa^'e,  Bacon  &  Co.,  and  a  run  ensued  upon  this  bank.  This 
was  well  sustained  with  nearly  $l,20U,0JO  in  the  vaults,  but  live  days  later 
tiie  firm  aonoanced  its  ■ospenaion.  Sherman,  Mem.,  i.  100-16,  had  been 
warned  of  danger  with  regard  to  the  Tirm  in  1854,  and  he  states  that  the 
manatfing  partner  objected  to  freely  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  bank  during 
the  ensts.  It  paid  oat  aome  #600,000  before  dosing  on  Feb.  22d.  Bnaineas 
«M  iwiiinrd  Mit  farther  bad  news  from  St  Louis  toroed  it  %to  liijudatioa 
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bilities  of  hardly  three  and  a  half  milliona.  The  moat 
serious  was  the  &ilure  of  the  bank  of  Palmer,  Cook 
and  Company,  which  involved  a  nnmber  of  officials,^ 
and  shook  the  credit  of  the  state.  Then,  with  a  mis- 
understood uprisinor  of  popular  power,  California  sank 
into  disi^raco  abroad.  But  it  was  only  for  a  time. 
In  view  of  the  appan  iitly  reckless  way  of  doing" 
husinoss,  Calitornia  has  been  reuiarkablv  free  from 
finanei;d  convulsions,  and  these  misfortunes,  the  only 
great  disasters  durinj^  tlush  times,  were  brought  upoa 
her  primarily  through  her  connections. 

The  crisis  of  1855  G  was  but  the  clouded  change 
from  the  magnificent  disorder  of  the  golden  period  to 
the  better  regulated  tenor  of  a  setttled  era;  from  the 
speculative  mania  of  general  mining  to  the  sedate 
habits  of  broad  industrial  expansion.  On  the  ruina 
of  mushroom  firms  rose  the  substantial  houses  of  men 
trained  and  purified  by  varied  experience;  men  who 
had  helped  to  raise  reliable  safeguards  against  hurt- 
ful fluctuations;  and  established  standards  for  more 
legitimate  business,  under  which  San  Francisco  was 
to  retain  the  hi^^h  |)osition  gained  as  the  titth  commer- 
cial city  in  the  union,  and  the  foremost  on  the  Pacific. 

in  May.  Nine  ye.ir<i  later  there  -was  still  half  a  million  owing,  beside't  in- 
termit, with  a  residue  of  barely  live  per  cent  to  meet  it.  Meanwhile  the 
run  extended  to  other  banke,  among  tbem  foremoat  Adaraa  ft  Co.  Tiie  fatl- 
uroi  for  the  year,  (  hi- Hv  connected  with  this  crisis,  nuTiil»crr«l  1117.  with 
liabilities  over  |S,30U,U0U,  and  aaaeU  estimated  at  only  $J,5OU,UU0.  Amoutf 
these  fiRored  Markwald  k  OMpari  with  about  |E!68^000  ItabiUtiea,  J.  B.  Bi. 
dieman  $'201. 0(M).  A.  J.  T(.l)ias  S'J.IO.OOO.  E.  Vischer  $192,000,  .1.  Middh  toa 
$180,000,  Chapiu  &  Sawyer  $180,000,  Gibbs  &  Co.  $166,000,  T.  F.  Gould 
$145,000.  A.  8.  Wright  $145,000,  C.  H.  West  $144,000.  R.  H.  Chenery 
eUO.fKK),  J.  A.  MtCiea  $131,000,  F.  Vaasault  $119,000,  M.  A.  Correa 
$1 16.000,  T.  Sherry  $1 15,000,'  Lepien,  Schultz  &  Co.  $112,000.  Lucas,  Tur- 
ner  &  Co.,  B.  Davidson  &  Co.,  and  Drexel,  Sather  &  Church  sustained  them- 
selves uod*  r  lu  avy  pressure;  Palmer*  Cook  &  Co.,  and  Tallant  k  Wilde 
were  considered  sound  enough  to  escape  tiio  fury.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  sus- 
pended only  temporarily  for  lack  of  ready  coin;  but  Wrichts  Mmers'  Ex- 
ch  ui4*'liiiiksaccunilKd*a.H  did  Robuuoa &  Ca'aeavingi  baiiL  Otheraavingi 
baukii  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

'**  Who  hail  intrusted  it  with  large  sums  of  public  money  on  the  strength 
of  the  mrety  offered  for  them.  Its  liabilitiea  as  bondsmen  for  state  officials 
alone  were  placed  at  $583,000.  Sac.  Umon,  Oct.  17,  1855;  July  1856;  S.  F. 
BulifUn,  Nov.  28,  1855;  July  30,  1856;  Alia  CaL  In  June  1856  the  tirm 
failed  for  the  second  time  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  state  bonds  at  N.  York, 
and  to  meet  their  own  tlrafu  there.  Amonu  the  leading  bankrupts  were 
Clifford  &  S  immons  for  $355,000,  Fnedlander  A  Kirchner  $285,000f  U.  wAu 
Braed  $132,003,  U.  B.  Pomeroy  $107,000,  E.  S.  Perkins  $108,000. 
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The  Frazcr  river  excitement  of  1858  placed  a  tem- 
porary check  on  revival,  and  the  civil  war,  while 
imparting  greater  stability  to  Califomian  enterprise, 
deranged  the  order  of  affairs  to  some  extent.  Finan- 
<^]y>  it  proved  a  golden  harvest  for  dealings  with  the 
eastern  states,  where  a  depreciated  paper  currency 
prevailed,  while  sales  here  com  manded  coin.  Distance 
and  uncertainty  concerning  the  duration  of  the  strug- 
gle iiup€Hled  the  nearer  adjustment  of  values  which 
the  overland  railway  helped  to  establish  after  1869. 
The  effect  on  trade  by  railway  communication  was  at 
first  depressing ;  it  cut  off  many  industries,  and  ruined 
many  firms.  Under  diminishing  imports  by  sea,  and 
the  opening  of  the  interior  to  direct  eastern  sources, 
San  Francisco  suffered  in  particular.  She  had,  more- 
ever,  to  share  the  gro\vin<^  export,  notably  wheat,  with 
several  l)ay  [>')rts.  But  compcnsatiou  in  due  time  arose 
in  the  general  iiK-rease  of  trade,  due  to  growth  of  pop- 
ulation, and  expansion  of  settlement,  stiniulatrd  by 
niining  and  agi'ieultural  developments  throughout  the 
state  and  in  adjoining  territories.  These  remain  trib- 
utary t')  the  bay  city  as  the  only  good  harbor  exeept 
titat  of  San  Uiej^o  alonjjf  a  coast  line  of  thirteen  de- 
grees  of  latitude,  at  the  gate  of  the  richest  valleys  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  consequently  the  main  distrib- 
uting point  for  an  ocean  traihc  which  extends  from 
Alaska  to  South  America,  from  Australia  to  China. 
The  railway  systems  concentrating  at  this  outlet  are 
subsidiary  channels  to  fresh  fields  in  adjacent  states 
and  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  while  a  growing  com|)t  ti- 
tton  facilitates  the  introduction  of  supplies  for  local 
manufactures.  The  manifold  resources  of  California, 
which  exceed  those  of  any  Pacific  coast  region,  and 
her  superior  advantages  in  many  important  indus- 
tries over  countries  in  the  south  and  in  the  orient^ 
hold  oat  the  prospects  of  an  ever-widening  range  of 
markets. 

So  far  the  proportionately  greater  wealth  among 
the  Pacific  coast  population,  marked  by  higher  wages, 
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and  their  enterprising  and  open-handed  disposition, 
fostered  by  recent  settlement  and  climatic  conditions, 
has  tended  to  promote  a  lively  trade,  far  above  the 
average  for  eastern  states.  This  was  stimulated  by 
the  frequent  renewal  of  mining  excitements,  through 
the  opening  of  fresh  deposits  in  and  beyond  the  state, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  keep  alive  in  a 
great  measure  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  flush  times, 
and  to  stimulate  a  demoralizing  gamblini^  in  mining 
shares.  ]-5y  this  means  a  large  class  was \m]M >verished, 
and  taxed,  moreover,  with  assessments  to  feed  tricky 
niaiia<_,^('r.s,  who  gained  control  of  mines  purely  for 
fraudulent  manipulations  on  the  stock  market.^^  Such 
t)[)crations  could  not  fail  to  alFect  ouunercial  morality 
to  a  certain  dcj^ree,  and  to  endanL,''er  th(^  standing  of 
the  numerous  banks  and  firms  connected  therewith. 

This  state  of  affairs,  the  v>idu  coUajtse  of  mines,  the 
failure  of  crops,  and  the  intlated  value  of  real  estate, 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  financial  crisis  of  1877, 
the  solitary  one  for  a  long  period,  attended  l>y  bank 
failures  and  a  threatening  attitude  on  the  part  (»f  tlio 
laboring  classes,  directed  particularly  against  the  Clii- 
nese.^^    With  the  reaction  came  a  more  sound  condi- 

**  Favored  by  loose  state  laws,  trascrnpulons  specnlatora  coqM  practise 

their  swindles  m  itli  itnpnuity.  Tliey  would  acquire  the  uuiiia^'t  inciit  of  mines 
by  clectioa  tricks,  and  then  use  their  positiou  to  '  bear  ami  bull '  the  shares 
to  their  own  gain,  concMlmg  Talnable  discoveries  made  by  the  diamond  drill, 

or  other  mcaiifi,  until  the  share  couhl  bo  <leproci.itc<l  l»y  dainuying  ro^iortsud 
secured;  or  whua  lodes  gavo  signs  of  cxhaustiou,  to  uuloail  the  shares  upon 
a  duped  jtulilic  dazzled  by  unwarranted  dividends.  The  directors  contracted 
with  tlieiiiselvos  us  owners  of  quartz-milb,  timber-land,  and  teams,  to  crush 
ore  which  often  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  expense,  or  to  do  other  needless  or 
costly  work,  employed  their  tools  at  high  salaries.  For  all  of  which  the  dc- 
Inded  puhlic  liad  to  pay  in  assessments  or  dciluctiona  from  profits.  Tlie  chief 
men  in  those  trans  ictions  usually  disguised  their  rascality  by  holding  their 
shares  in  the  name  of  trustees,  who  frequently  know  not  the  actual  owner. 
Within  2*2  years  fully  5^70,000,000  was  thus  extortotl  in  asses^^uienU  alooe. 
In  ]S~'2  the  s.ile  of  sltarc>«  amountod  to  $!20(),(MJ;),(rX),  and  this  was  l)y  no 
moans  the  niaxmuim  li,'ure.  The  levy  was  lar;4ely  for  Worthless  mines, 
g.ldcd  by  reflcctiuii.s  iron  such  jilitt^-rinpj  sources  as  the  Crowa  Pt  and 
li  Klu  r  niiiKs,  wliKh  yielded  over  .t"40,Oi>n,fM)0  in  tiirec  and  a  half  years,  and 
tiiO'O  ol  the  still  richer  Consolidated  Virginia.  For  a  history  of  tlio  stock 
exchanges,  see  especially  Jlinint? /tVr/Vw,  1878-9,  5-21;  periodical  reviews  by 
different  journals;  references  in  the  cli  ipter  on  mining. 

The  direct  lo-n  hy  the  drougiit  was  some  $'2(). 01)0.000.  The  two  leading 
Comstnck  mines  alone  shrank  $140,000,000  in  value  within  two  years,  and 
many  disappeared  from  view,  ingulfing  scores  of  svpjMwed  millionaires. 
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tioQ  of  business,  purged  of  many  objectionable  features. 
Impressed  by  ihe  lesson,  the  masses  widely  abandoned 
Btock-gambling  for  more  provident  habits,  and  their 
mcreaeed  means,  applied  to  home  building  and  com- 
forts, gave  a  material  prop  to  legitimate  trade,  which 
by  1881-2  rose  to  uucrjualled  ])roportions,  and  con- 
tinued to  act^uire  btrcngth  for  the  bright  future  as- 
fiui\M.l  to  it. 

California  occupii's  a  position  of  rare  imj)ortance, 
and  iicT  iutluciice  rt  aelics  far  beyond  the  limits  of  tlio 
Pucitic  coast.      TliroULrli  her  the  United  Stiitt  s  liave 
beea  placed  a  lialf-century  in  advance  of  other  nations 
in  mercantile  entr  rprise.   Her  gold  yield,  while  chanf^- 
m5C  the  valuo  of  this  medium  of  exchant^e,  as  the  early 
Spanish  discoveries  did  that  of  silver,  has  stimulated 
tbrougbout  the  world  an  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  never  before  imagined.^ 

^  Among  the  loading  bankers,  inaimnoe,  and  business  men  of  this  stato 
ihe  fullowiug  arc  worthy  of  note: 

WiUiiiu  Alvor«l,  cx-prcsi<lont  of  tlie  bnik  nf  C'ril.,  wa^  born  at  Albany, 
N.  v.,  Jau.  3,  18^t3,  cainu  to  Cal.  in  lbo'3,  conducted  the  hardwart-  bii>iiiejMi 
<rf  Altrord  and  Haviland,  Marymlle,  for  two  yvafs,  after  which  he  contintied 
the  buaiiies3  in  8an  Francisco  under  the  name  of  Wdliaiii  Alvord  &  t'o., 
mil  1^>,  and  was  one  of  those  who  in  that  year  orgauizeil  the  I'aeitic 
BoUing-uiill  CO.  Among  the  many  positions  of  honor  and  trust  held  by  Mr 
Alvord  were,  trustee  of  the  rolli  gc  of  i'll  ;  jiresident  (tf  tin-  S.  F.  art  asso- 
dation;  urcssident  of  the  rhilhamiouic  society;  vice-president  of  the  Lturiog 
doh;  Omden  Gate  park  com. ;  police  com. ;  and  mayor  of  3.  P. 

Darius  Ogdou  MdU,  who  came  so  o[>i)ortuucly  to  the  rc:  cue  of  the  bank 
ef  California,  was  a  trained  banker  before  n-achiug  this  coast.  He  was  also 
fortified  by  early  self-reliance;  for  althouuh  hia  father  was  a  land-holflcr  and 
jaatice  of  tbe  t>caec  at  North  Salem,  N.  Y.,  where  Darius  w  m  Ixim  S.  jit.  6, 
1  ho  -wnji  left  to  make  his  own  way  sooner  than  expected.  By  li>47  he 
l*cau*e  cashier  and  jwrtner  in  tlie  Mercliants'  bank  of  lintfalo,  but  seize^l  by 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  he  started  in  1S48  for  California,  and  at<uu  <«  l  iunched 
into  trade  at  Sacranu-nto.  Within  a  few  nionth.s  he  had  dearcil  5^10,(K>D,  and 
sooa  after  opened  a  l>ank  under  hia  name.  In  1804  ho  lent  his  aid  to  found 
the  bank  oi  California,  holding  the  presidenoy  till  1873,  after  raising  the 
iastitatinn  to  the  first  rank. 

Among  interior  bankers  may  be  mentioned  Oliver  S.  Witherby,  president 
of  tiie  eoaeolidated  bank  of  San  Diego,  into  which  were  merged  the  bank  of 
S.  D.  and  the  ("ommercial  bank,  with  the  rank  nf  national  bank.  lIi-«  career 
exlubUsa  wtUe  range  of  experience.  Born  at  Cnicinuati  Feb.  Id,  iblO,  and 
educated  at  Miami  university,  he  entered  the  legal  ]>rofeesion,  only  to  yield 
to  the  thirst  for  military  glory  1'V  li.iiin;j;  in  the  Mexican  war  as  n  lipnteiiant 
of  vnlunteers.  and  then,  after  a  brict  career  as  editor,  to  join  tho  Mexiciiu 
Ix  Qudary  commission  as  quartermaster,  in  which  character  he  reached  San 
l>iegn  in  JS49.  Here  he  settled,  and  was  chosen  to  represent  tho  eonnty  in 
t'if  tir-t  and  8ub>«cqnent  legishturp*".  In  I'^.'O  ho  was  judge  of  the  first 
jo-iici  ij  district,  then  collector  of  customs,  and  liaally  be  embarked  in  boai- 
aeai,  and  beoune  *  banker. 
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A  oolleftgne  and  contemporary  pioneor  it  E.  Weed  Morae,  born  Oct.  Ifi, 

18'i:i,  iit  AiiK'^hury,  Ma^,  and  who  came  to  CaL  in  July  1849.  Stricken 
■iiorily  aiu*r  by  (ever  while  mming,  he  nought  the  climate  of  .San  Di^o^ 
oven  then  noted  as  a  health  resort.  Here  he  succeasfuUy  cugageil  la  geueral 
trade,  and  took  position  as  a  ri'|iresentative  citizen.  In  1652  he  was  elected 
uaociatc  justice  of  the  court  ot  sessions,  and  soon  after  a  city  trustee  and 
Mcretary.  In  1856  he  waa  admitted  to  practice  in  the  district  court.  On 
resuming  trade,  he  recoived  the  agency  for  Wellit  Fargo  &  Co..  and  moved 
in  1869  to  new  Sau  Diogo,  assisting  there  to  organize  the  bank  of  8.  D.,  and 
continuing  as  director  of  its  successor,  identified,  moreover,  with  road  and 
railway  building,  mod  hobiing  office  m  pnblio  adminiitrator  and  county 
treasurer. 

Another  colleague  is  Bryant  Howard,  born  at  Bttffiiln,  May  17.  183.5.  who 
settled  at  8uu  Diego  in  1867,  and  became  the  first  cashier  uf  tiie  bank  of 
S.  D.,  taking  the  position  in  J87I>  of  president  of  the  1  "(HisoIiilaltHl  bank, 
which  \\M  lillcd  with  honor.  He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  m  tho  l^uilttm^ 
up  of  the  city,  liguringaa  founder  of  the  Benevolent  society,  as  mcml>cr  of 
the  <-itizLiiM'  railway  committee,  treasurer  of  tlie  Central  Market  co.,  and 
the  .Maioaic  builtlmg  association,  president  of  the  free  library,  au<l  since 
ISSU  a-i  city  treasurer.  He  is  also  a  dirt tor  and  founder  of  the  Saving! 
bank  of  South.  Cul.  at  Los  Angeles,  wiiere  lie  has  other  l>usines?  interest^. 

To  A.  I'auly  en  dit  is  due  a.s  one  uf  the  fouujlers  of  the  chamber  of  com* 
mercc  at  Sau  ]  )  <  jo,  of  which  he  became  the  president.  He  w;xs  bom  at 
Lebanon,  Oliio,  May  24,  ISI'2,  and  re  uhe  I  C'  ll.  as  a  pionoer  of  1S41I.  t  lu'a^'- 
ing  Urst  m  general  trade  iu  Butte,  and  then  m  stock-rnisuiK  till  l^O'J,  \Uicn 
he  moved  to  S.  D.,  landing  the  first  goods  on  Horton  a  wharf  for  his  general 
•tore.  Sin<  o  1 S75  he  has  devoted  himaelf  to  real  eatnte  buaineaa,  and  to  the 
duties  of  tax  collector. 

A  strikuig  instance  of  southern  progress  is  presented  in  S^anta  Ana,  which 
within  a  few  year.s  has  risen  from  a  rancho  tea  town  of  'J,.")(M)  inhab.  Wm 
U.  Spurueou  was  uiainly  iustrumeutal  iu  laying  out  this  place,  where  he 
opened  the  first  general  store,  still  the  leading  establishment,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Simr-eon  liroa.  He  was  born  in  Henry  co..  Ky,  Oct.  10.  IS29,  and 
came  tu  iliiti  cuost  iu  1852.  After  mmiug  fur  four  years,  he  returned  bome^ 
but  could  not  lon/<  resist  the  attnetions  of  California. 

Ja  iici  K.  Tobcrman,  a  native  of  Va,  came  to  Cal.  in  1859.  After  en- 
gaging lu  several  branches  of  business  iu  diiiereut  places,  he  became  inter- 
ested m  banking  at  Los  Angeles,  and  entered  politics,  being  elected  to  the 
ofhcc  of  mayor  of  Los  AiiucUs  in  1878.  With  tiie  prosperity  of  Los  Angeles 
Mr  Toberman  prospered. 

Another  prominent  bnnker  of  Cal.  is  E.  F.  Spence.  Bom  in  Ireland  in 
1S32,  he  came  to  CaL  at  the  age  of  10,  ami  oiiibarked  in  the  drng  l)u>iness 
at  Nevada  city,  wltere  he  continued  fur  fourteen  years.  In  1869  he  made  a 
tour  of  Europe,  and  on  his  retum  went  to  San  Jos^  where  he  first  became 
connected  with  the  banking  busincis  through  the  San  Jo^e  8avini;s  ba!ik. 
In  1871  he  went  to  San  Diego,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  tlie  Com* 
mercial  bank;  three  years  after  he  went  to  Lns  Angeles  to  organise  a  bank, 
bought  property,  for  which  isjOO  i»er  foot  fi»r  the  lot  was  j)ai(l.  and  helped  to 
org%nizo  the  Commercial  bank  of  Los  Angeles.  In  1881  it  was  changed 
from  a  state  to  a  national  bank,  Spence  becoming  its  president.  He  became 
connected  with  eiglit  banks  in  southern  Cal.,  being  president  of  two  of  them. 
During  the  time  he  was  at  Nevada  city  he  tilled  the  offices  of  city  trustee 
and  county  treasurer,  and  in  1860  was  elected  to  the  legislature  on  the 
r^nblio  m  til-ket,  serving  a  term  also  as  mayor  of  Lee  Angeles  in  1885. 

One  of  th().sn  who  ir.  1  S,'>9  organized  the  Hibernia  savings  and  loan  society 
waa  the  late  Kdwanl  Martin,  w-lio  was  also  one  of  the  first  trustees,  and  later 
aeoretory  and  trc:isurcr,  which  offices  he  held  until  hi^^  death.  A  native  of 
Ennesrorthy,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  M  inli  3.  1S19,  he  came  to  Cal.  in 
Sept.  1S48,  and  soon  afterward  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  In  1863 
be  established  the  wholesale  liqaor  business  of  £.  Martin  ft  Co.,  and  soon 
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ftfterwaxxl  became  one  of  the  largest  laad-owuers  on  the  coast,  with  450,000 
■erea  of  farmtug,  grazir.g,  aad  timbor  landa  in  eastern  Oregon. 

Albert  Miller,  a  native  of  HaiJover,  emiie  to  Sau  Francisco  in  ISol,  ami  a 
few  jrears  later  became  a  partner  in  a  leading  dry-goods  firm.  In  1602,  in 
eoojanetion  with  Jobo  Archbald  and  James  de  Fremery,  he  established  the 

Sam  Francisco  Savings  Union,  of  which  he  hai  ever  since  been  pre-si  lent  or 
rice -president.  In  1888  be  yria  one  of  tho^  who  incorporated  the  Sithcr 
Banking  company.  He  is  SkUo  agent  and  manager  of  the  Central  Gas  com- 
pany.  atid  is  connected  with  other  leading  anterpriMi*  in  the  management 

oi  which  lio  takes  an  active  part. 

Among  the  leading  bankers  of  southern  California  is  Major  George  R. 
BoDcbrake,  who  in  188^)  organized  and  is  ttill  the  president  oi  the  Lo.s  An- 
geles  National  i>auk.  He  also  aided  in  organizing  the  Vimt  National  banks 
at  Pasedeua,  Pomona,  Riverside,  Santa  Aua,  and  Santa  Monica,  the  state 
bank  at  Santa  I'.iula,  Ventura  co.,  and  others,  which,  like  the  above,  are  in 
a  aoond  and  dounshing  condition.  A  native  of  Preble  co.,  O.,  aft<T  ^^nulu- 
ating  with  distinction  at  the  Otterbein  university,  serving  with  jirt-atti-  dis> 
tinetioa  alnMiat  throughout  tlic  « ivil  war,  after  practising  law  at  Wiuchustcr, 
in  partner:*hip  with  (  Jeneral  TIkhikh  M.  Browne,  in  1878  he  came  to  Loh  An- 
geles on  account  of  his  wife's  fading;  health,  and  there  he  has  vvur  smce 
reaided. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles  en.  Icmk  i-»  Ilujih  Livingston 
MacXeil,  a  native  of  Perth,  Can.,  where  he  was  l>oru  Aug.  D,  ]boO.  In  1 870 
be  came  to  C'al.  for  hia  health's  sake,  and  in  Jan.  following  was  appointed 
teller  an<l  lx»<'k-kt  t  per,  and  tlirte  years  later  cai-diiir  of  tlio  buiU,  Mhuh 
tMMition  he  held  until  i88<>.  Meanwhile  he  investeil  ni  country  and  cit^ 
laoda,  and  with  such  saooew  that,  though  still  almost  a  young  man,  he  is 
now  worth  .•?l.r»l)0.(K>0. 

Prominent  among  the  bankers,  business  men,  and  stock-raisers  of  Siski- 
jon  CO.  is  Jei-ome  Churchill,  a  native  of  Elisabeth  town,  N.  V.,  who  came  to 
Cal.  in  1849,  and  after  following  various  occupations,  in  IS.ll  e.Labli?ihi;d 
ccneral  merchandise  stores  at  Vreka  and  Humbug  city,  engaging  also  in  the 
freighting  business.  He  is  preaident  of  the  Yreka  bulk,  and  the  owner  of 
three  Lir^:e  ranolie<,  on  which  he  raises  horses  and  beef-cattle. 

Ciiauucey  U.  Phillips  was  in  former  years  a  leadiug  banker  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  CO.,  first  in  partnership  with  H.  M.  Warden,  and  afterward  as  cashier 
and  luanagcr  of  tire  bank  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  A  nativt  ct  Mi  <liii;i  co  .  t)  , 
he  came  to  this  coast  in  18ti4,  and  after  lillmg  various  positions,  engaged  in 
ranching  and  real  estate  operatums.  In  1886  ne  was  one  of  the  live  men  by 
whom  was  organised  the  West  Coast  Land  ca,  of  which  be  was  the  iwo> 
jector. 

By  I>aTid  Barris  was  established,  in  1875,  the  bank  of  Sonoma,  of  which 

be  hivs  evt^r  since  ben  pri  stdcnt.  To  him  also  is  due  the  organization  i>t  the 
Santa  Rosa  bank,  some  years  before  that  date.  A  native  ot  Mo.,  Mr  Burris 
is  a  pioneer  of  1849,  an4i  has  made  his  fortune  princ  ipally  by  stock-raising 
in  Tulare  co.,  in  which  occupation  he  is  still  eni^agi  <l. 

Among  those  of  central  California  is  John  I).  Stenlieus,  by  whom  was 
etganiaed,  in  1868,  the  bank  of  Woodland,  which  under  his  able  manage- 
ment has  j>aid  nearly  $1,000,000  in  dividends.  A  native  of  Cooper  co..  Mo., 
but  of  Virginian  parentage,  Mr  Stephens  is  one  of  our  pioneers,  his  first 
occupation  being  stock-raisint;  in  Yolo  co.,  where  he  was  also  the  first  to 
intrculuce  sheep  huj«bandry.  By  him  Woodland  and  its  neighborhood  were 
furnished  with  a  plentiful  supply  t)f  cheap  water  and  gas,  and  otherwise, 
especially  in  educational  matters,  he  has  largely  aided  this  section  of  the 

ftltS; 

Prominent  among  insurance  men  is  William  D.  Garland,  for  many  v(  ir.i 
the  manager  of  the  Equitable  Insurance  co.  of  N.  Y.    Born  Sept.  *i7,  ! 
in  I'enobscot  co..  Me,  where,  except  for  a  year  or  two,  his  youth  was  iiassed, 
he  arrived  in  this  state  in  Aug.  1850.    Within  17  months  he  made  a  small 
fortune  at  the  uunes,  and  returning  cast  increased  it  largely  in  the  lumber 
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trade,  but  was  one  of  those  who  ^uflfured  fiuaucial  shipwreck  in  Die  panic  of 
1S57.  Coming  back  to  thin  coast,  after  eome  further  mining  experience  ia 
Nev.,  ho  was  appoiiitc  l  in  ISOli  an  insurance  agent  for  the  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
CO.  of  N.  v.,  aud  from  that  position  rose  tu  bo  general  agent  and  uiauager  of 
the  Equitable.  In  1887  he  retired  from  active  bndneae  wi^  Astaialeee  repo- 
tation  and  a  reputed  inrnmo  of  .*ir>,(K)()  a  year. 

Among  our  iironiinent  i)usinu.-*s  men  was  .Xndrew  J.  Bryant,  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  came  to  Cal.  in  IS-IO,  win  n  he  was  18  years  of  age.  la 
1S,)I  he  wa.s  doini^  Imsincss  in  Ik'iiii  ia,  where  ho  was  twu  e  electeil  city  mar- 
shal, afterward  edUiblisliiu^  u  buainess  iu  Sac,  und  in  1S(>()  in  8.  F.,  coatinn- 
ing  in-bnaineea  until  he  waa  appointed  naval  officer.  In  1870  he  became 
getieral  agent  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Brooklyn  Life  Insurance  CO.,  and 
was  fur  uuiuy  years  manager  of  the  State  Investment  and  Insurance  ca 
Mv  Brjrant  was  chAirman  of  the  Union  party  in  1864,  and  afterward  held 
the  same  position  on  the  democratic  state  centrril  coininiftee.  In  IS75he 
wa4  elected  mayor  of  S.  F.,  which  he  held  for  two  years.    He  died  iu  1888. 

The  name  of  William  F.  Babcock  baa  ever  been  prominoit  among  San 
Fraiifi^eo  huBincss  men.  Mr  Bahcoek  is  ilesccndctl  from  a  long  line  of 
English  ancestors,  the  family  iu  the  new  world  being  as  conspicuous  as  in 
the  old  world.  He  was  bom  in  Mass  in  1820,  and  entered  a  conntingohoine 
in  New  York  city  at  the  age  of  I'i,  reninvinL:  lh«'nce  to  New  Orleans  in  1845, 
and  comiug  to  Cal.  iu  1852,  cooductiug  here  the  extensive  business  of  Davis, 
Brooke  &  Uo.,  with  which  he  had  been  aaaoctated  in  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  and  taking  charge  of  tlioir  steamers  on  the  Pacific,  finally  l^ecoming 
associated  with  A.  B.  Forbes  in  the  agency  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamship 
company.  In  Feb.  1864  he  was  made  president  of  the  Spring  Valley  wat«r 
works,  and  in  1S(J()  hecaine  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Alsop  &  Co.  Mr 
Babcock  iu  IboO  married  Miss  Kate  Dner  Babcock,  a  second  cousin.  Ue 
died  Sept.  22,  18So,  highly  respected. 

A.  B.  Forbes  was  born  in  New  Jersey  July  15,  1824,  and  came  to  Cal.  in 
1849.  Ue  was  purser  on  the  steamer  CaUfomia,  aud  later  was  made  agent 
of  the  line  at  S.  F.,  in  company  with  Mr  Babcock.  Mr  Forbes  waa  always 
a  public-spirited  man,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

Thomas  U.  Selby  was  bom  in  New  York  city  May  14,  1820,  entcrol  the 
dry-gooils  houses  of  A.  T.  Stewart  ft  Co.  at  the  age  of  17,  after  engaging  in 
business  with  tw  <>  brothers  on  their  own  account.  He  married  Miss  Jjine 
Williams  of  Stockbridge,  Mass,  who  was  the  mother  of  Clara  W.  and  Pren- 
tiss Selby,  and  who  died  in  1848.  In  1849  Mr  Selby  came  to  Gal.  and  en- 
gaged  in  the  metal  busine.m  in  S.  F.,  where  to  the  day  of  his  death  he 
remained  one  of  San  Francisco's  most  honored  merchants.  Ue  was  early 
city  altlerman,  and  later  mayor.  In  1853  Mr.  Selby  uuirried  in  8.  F.  Mrs. 
Henrietta  I.  Reese,  who  IxMre  him  six  children,  four  sorviving.  Mr  Selbj 
died  June  9,  1875. 

Henry  M.  Newhall  was  a  native  of  Saugus,  Mass.  After  a  sailor  trip  to 
the  West  Indies^  he  entered  an  auction  house  in  Phila,  and  contlucted  Inisi* 
ness  on  his  own  account  in  Nashville,  Tcnn.  Coming  to  Cal.  in  l!S49,  after 
a  short  experience  in  the  mines,  he  engaged  in  the  auction  business  in  S.  F., 
where  lie  8o<tn  took  the  lead.  He  invested  heavily  in  landed  property,  and 
foun(I-  <l  the  town  of  Newhall  in  southern  Cal.  He  was  twice  married,  first 
at  Nashville  to  Sarah  Wliite,  hy  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Henry  G.,  \\'illiara, 
and  Edwin,  w-ho  succeeilcd  to  the  business  upon  the  death  of  the  father, 
which  occurred  in  His  second  wife  waa  .Martraret  White,  sister  of  the 

first  wife,  l)y  whom  he  had  two  son.s,  Walter  S.  and  (Jei)rge  .\.  Mr  New  hall 
was  a  man  of  strong  character  aud  sterling  integrity. 

Aimer  I.  Hall,  a  native  of  Wallinj;fonl,  Connecticut,  came  to  San  Jost?  in 
1849,  where  he  began  the  hotel  business,  the  chaniUers  of  his  hotel  being 
.  Used  for  the  senate  of  the  first  lecislature  of  Cal.  In  IS'iO  he  removed  to 
■  S.  F.,  where  he  cugagerl  in  the  auction  businesvi,  and  was  burned  out  \\\  IS.")!, 
afterward  l>ecoining  the  New  York  ayent  for  Newhall  &  Co.  After  the  death 
of  Mr  Newhall,  he  establishol  the  firm  of  A.  I.  Hall  ft  Son  of  S.  F.  H« 
married  Miss  Mary  Uall  in  1853,  and  had  three  children. 
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Charle?  M.  Plum,  n>nc  of  our  leading  merchants  in  the  line  of  furniture 
and  uplioi;U:ry,  wa^  borxx  m  New  York  city  Dec.  31,  1827,  and  came  to  t'aL 
ia  ISfy,  He  was  preai<dent  of  the  Mechanics*  Institate,  member  of  the  school 
bswJ,  aatl  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lick  fund. 

Anwwig  the  commercial  hnuaes  of  the  Pac  coast  none  rank  higher  thaa 
the  great  hardware  tirm  known  as  the  Uuntingtou- Hopkins  co.,  iu  connoc- 
boQ  with  which  sihoulil  l>o  mentioned  the  j)resiilt'nt  of  the  corporation,  Alhert 
Oilhtiu.    Born  in  N.  Y.  stiito  Doc.  10,  Mr  Gallatin  passc<l  liis  Imy- 

1  i  ua  his  fathur'sj  farm,  attending  the  district  8cbo<»l  aa  opportunity  odcred. 
After  aeveral  changes  of  oceapatton  and  residence,  he  came  to  this  state  in 
18>>).  and  ia  the  follow iiiL^  year  fciun<l  employment  in  the  Sacramr'nto  store, 
at  ta^t  d^te  the  only  etoro  of  Huutiugtou,  Hopkins  &  Co.  ik'giuoiug  as  a 
portsr,  he  displayed  anch  ability  and  seal  that  in  1868  he  was  admitted  to  a 
joaior  partnership,  an«l  in  18SH  was  rli  cted  president  of  tho  company  in 
which  ihQ  busiueas  of  the  tirm  was  merged. 

Oae  of  oar  leading;  bnsineas  men  and  vinicalhirists  is  Onstsve  Niebaum, 
w'ao  1)  -g\n  lift!  as  a  MAil«>r  1>oy  in  tho  service  of  the  Uus.sian  American  co.,  re- 
cmuiag  ior  the  most  pa.rt  iu  their  employ  until  the  transfer  of  the  territory  in 
1867,  before  which  date  be  had  been  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  a  steamer. 
After  the  tran^sfcr,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  seal  hunting,  and  on 
CDrtstouM  eve  of  the  same  year  lauded  at  St  Paul  island.  Durinjj  the  en- 
tunj  season  he  gathered  about  10,000  neal-HkinH,  with  which  he  caujo  to 
8.  F.,  and  entered  into  pwrtncrshij)  ui  h  Hutchinson,  K«)hl  <t  Co.,  tho  firm 
m  1S72  transff-rring  th«''ir  interests  to  the  Alaska  Comnif-rcial  co  ,  of  wliii  h 
Mr  Niebium  was  jj^cneral  manager.  Later  he  emharked  iu  variou.s  Itranclius 
of  bosinesa,  in  18^  pnrebaaing  a  ranch  of  11, OCX)  acres,  and  engaging  in  wine> 
tn  kip.L;,  in  which  he  was  very  sneceesfol,  his  vintage  for  188 A  being  110,000 

In  the  wool  business  the  most  prominent  man  is  John  H.  Wise,  of  the 

kmwn  S.  F.  tirm  of  Christy  anil  Wise.  B<»rn  in  Arcoitiack  <  <>., 
July  l^,  lbr20,  and  a  graduate  of  tho  uuiversity  of  lud.,  ho  began  life  m  tho 
employ  of  the  Atlantic  coast  snnrey.  Cominf;  to  8.  F.  in  1969,  he  fonnd 
empWir.eut  in  the  ciistom-honse,  and  in  1.%!,  having  i;ic an wli-l'  pas-eil 
sooie  yearj  in  Washiugtou,  where  he  was  chief  collector,  first  turned  his 
attenttoa  to  the  wool  business,  takinfir  into  partnership  Simeon  P.  Christy, 
whoie  interest  waa  tran-ft  rr(  1  in  187C»  to  James  Denigan,  from  tli--  first  an 
employe  of  the  firm.  By  this  hrm  is  now  handled  al>out  one  half  of  the 
entire  wool  crop  of  the  state.  As  president  of  the  Commercial  Insurance  co., 
thsPteific  States  Savings  and  Loan  co.,  and  other  anoeiations,  Mr  Wise  is 
alio  Well  known  *n  buHiness  and  financial  circles. 

T  I  re  are  few  among  the  merchants  of  S;iu  Franeiaeo  who.sc  memory  is 
M)  III  i.ii  reipectc<l  an  that  of  tho  late  John  I)eane,  formerly  a  partner  in  the 
wholevile  dry-jj^oi.-U  Iiouho  of  Mur[tliy,  C.rant  &  Co.  A  native  of  co.  Mayo, 
Irehod,  in  1851  Mr  me  camo  witli  his  father  and  his  chler  brother  Coll  to 
PbiUilolphia,  and  in  1  after  some  years  of  service  at  the  headnuarters  of 
that  firm  in  New  Yr»rk,  was  promotdl  to  a  partnership  in  tlio  F.  branch, 
which  position  he  retained  until  his  decease  on  the  27 Ih  of  April,  li>85. 

Among  our  leading  Itnsiness  men  in  the  line  cf  high  explosives  isJnIins 
Bia  lin-aii,  a  native  of  Ilainlmrs.  where  he  was  \><>rn  July  'H,  IS'J.').  Alter 
receiving  his  edocatipn  and  gaining  an  insight  into  business  in  that  city, 
where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  largest  firms,  he  came  to  this  conn> 
try  III  early  inanhooil,  and  in  partnership  with  Hans  Nielsen,  iutr.Mhi-  '1 
Alfrtil  \..lA?l8  high  explosives,  for  which  tho  lirm  were  general  agents.  Ho 
a/terward  J>i;camo  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  Atlantic  Dynamite 
Ca,  which  has  now  the  most  extensive  buHincss  in  this  line.    For  a  number 
rJ y  nr-i  ho  conducted  the  selling  department  of  the  Giant  Fowder  co.,  which 
puiitiou  he  still  ret^'iina. 

One  of  the  mont  prominent  merchants  and  pioneers  of  San  Francisco  was 
th"^  h'.e  ./osoph  K'Tn'rir*.  a  n.ative  of  Nouelles.  in  the  s»»Mtli  of  Franci-,  who, 
4/W  r -cci^  inif  a  tiiorough  business  training  in  hi^i  native  laml,  eair.e  to  this 
coast  in  Feb.  J 849.    After  engaging  in  various  occupations,  he  began  farming 
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on  the  Sin  I'aMo  ranch,  near  Borkil.-y,  wlun-  h  •  soon  1>L'caine  tin*  owner  of 
2,5U0  aciua  ol  Uuii,  uuw  worth  uearly  ^l,UiM),UUJ.  He  was  aUo  a  tneiuber  of 
the  finance  committee  of  the  boftnl  of  •nperviMra  for  Contra  Coeta  co.  la 
IHUl)  he  cjtablitihe.1  in  S.  F.  a  general  commission  hous<!,  importing  largely 
of  French  goodi  aud  wiues  frutn  Mediterranean  ports.  On  his  decease,  m 
June  ISJ'J,  tho  bulk  of  his  ample  estate  was  left  to  his  son,  Henry  F.  Emerie. 

In  the  luml>er  busirsss  one  of  the  tii<>st  pioniiaent  men  is  Asa  M.  Simpson, 
who  was  horn  in  Brunswick,  Me,  in  and  came  to  this  state  in  Apl 

1850.  After  working  fur  a  time  at  the  mineji,  he  began  shipping  lumber 
from  S.  F.  to  Stocktcm  and  Sacramento,  and  in  1852 started  the  manufactore 
of  luinhur  at  Aatoria.  gradually  eul  irk'nig  his  operations  on  the  Columbia 
river  ami  elsewhere,  though  utill  witii  liid  headt^uarters  at  8.  F.  By  him  was 
establi^ihed  at  (:ray  ',s  harbor  a  ship^yard,  at  which  have  been  bnilt  a  nnmber 

of  sailing  vessels  and  8teaiiil>oat8. 

Harry  N.  Mursc  waa  burn  in  Now  York  Feb.  22,  lS3o,  attentiiug  the 

Eublic  schools  until  be  was  ten  yeara  of  age,  when  bis  parents  consented  ler 
im  to  become  a  sailor.  In  IS4'.>  ho  catnc  to  C  J.,  and  after  various  ciian);6e 
of  resiiieuoe  horeiiKAed  in  1N")4  to  Oakland  ami  started  in  bu»inei>a.  He 
waa  elected  bherilT  in  ]Si'>4.  holding  the  office  eonsecutively  for  14  years.  In 
1S55  he  niariicd  Miss  lli  ~1  ip,  who  bore  him  si  vcn  tlnldrfn,  thn-e  surviving,'. 

Another  succcsslul  nuin  was  the  lute  i'avid  L.  lieck,  who  waa  born  in 
New  York  city  Sept.  26,  1814;  in  1 841  ho  became  a  partner  in  the  establisb' 
iiiont  of  Iloyt  !c  liog.irt,  came  to  S.  F.  in  1850,  engagiiifx  in  general  mer- 
chaudi;iing  and  commission  busitic».i.  lie  afterward  established  hiuiscll  lu 
the  commission  business  tinder  the  linn  name  of  D.  L.  Beck  A  Sons.  For 
two  or  three  years  before  his  de  ith,  in  18H4,  he  «lid  not  takn  an  ru  tivc  part 
iu  busiuciij,  it  being  carried  on  by  las  8ou<i.  lie  w  is  an  a  ivoc  ite  of  the 
people's  party,  and  one  of  the  early  founders  of  tho  lire  denartnicnt,  and  of 
the  pro4)ytenan  elmrch.  In  1841  be  married  His*  Wardle,  and  biul  four 
children,  two  surviving. 

Asnccessful  business  man  of  Oakland  has  been  Frederick  l>elger,  a  native 
of  Prussia.  E  l\v;ird  1'.  Delger,  h in  son,  u  a^^  l>'>ra  in  S.  F.  Oct.  -4,  I  s.")".),  his 
parents  bhortly  afterward  removing  to  Oakland,  where  ho  attended  school, 
oontinoing  his  studies  iu  Europe.  Marrying  Miss  Prior  of  8.  F.  in  1SS5,  he 
engaged  in  Imsin'  ^  in  Oakland,  taking  also  an  active  intcre-*t  in  ]iolitic3. 

In  Sacramento  ouo  of  the  leadiug  merchants  is  Eugene  J.  Greg4>ry.  who 
was  bora  in  S.  F.  Aug.  15,  1834,  and  finished  his  education  at  the  Santa 
Clara  college.  In  1S74  his  father  died,  leavitic;  a  lar^c  1)u«iiics«,  whieli  he 
conducted  until  1662,  when  it  passed  into  the  hauda  of  himself  aud  brother, 
nnder  the  firm  name  of  Gregory  bros.  He  was  also  elected  end  served  a 
term  a.s  mayor  of  Sac.  city. 

Eugeue  (iermaiu,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  came  in  1869  to  Los  Angeles. 
Here  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  and  by  close  attention  and 
economy  ho  was  cnal)led  to  extend  his  operation  from  time  to  time  until  he 
became  presideut  of  tho  (lermain  Fruit  co.,  the  largest  fruit  8hip|)ers  of 
southera  Cat.,  and  also  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  IxMurd  of  trade,  and 
the  Cal.  Fruit  and  Prodm  e  Sliijiper.s' association.  (o  rTnainwas  also  prosi- 
dent  of  the  Produce  Exchauue  lur  two  years,  aud  is  a  lirm  believer  in  the 
future  greatness  of  Los  Angeles. 

"  Tlic  French  consul  at  Los  Angeles  is  L.  Loeh.  a  member  of  the  dry>goods 
firm  of  Stern,  Cahu  &  Loeb,  proprietors  of  the  City  of  Paris  store,  the  largest 
in  the  southern  metropolis.  Leaving  France  in  1 863,  he  settled  at  Los  An* 
g'  1'  s  in  Feb,  of  tho  following  year,  and  gra>lii.illy  won  for  himself  the  posi- 
tiou  which  he  now  occupies  as  one  of  her  leadiug  business  men  aud  most 
public-spirited  citisens. 

Among  the  merchants  of  San  Jose  should  Ikj  mentioned  T.  W.  Spring, 
who  came  to  this  coa3t  in  1849  as  a  member  of  Magruder's  battery,  and  to 
S.  F.  in  ISol,  whcu  he  niatle  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  H.  M.  Newhall,  to 
whom  he  owes  his  start  in  life.  Though  meeting  with  strong  opposition,  he 
gratlually  won  his  way  to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  business  men  of  the 
•garden  city.' 
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Prominent  among  the  aathoritiea  that  bavo  been  consulted  in  preparing 
the  preceding  chapters  ar«  the  United  States  gcfveraniwit  docnmenta»  of  which, 

with  refcreii<N;  to  the  respective  iinlitv  s,  the  most  iini)ortant  are  tlu-  a-ricul- 
taral,  iudostriai,  cea«U3,  and  land-otiice  reports;  the  reports  of  the  Becre< 
twifls  of  the  intvior;  ih»  If.  Be.  Doc,  and  Mi»c  Doc;  the  Sen,  Be.  Doe., 
Bern,  like.' Doc. t  and  S  n.  Co-ii.  Htjtf.^;  &ho  Put>Uc  L<vrs^,  Mcas.  and  Doe., 
Veatf  Smrwy,  PataU  Of.  Mevl,  and  (Jrnig,  Globe,   To  which  must  l>e  addcil 
California  official  documents:  CaL  Sen.  Jottr.j  and  Aeeem.  Jour.,  CaL 
StUf  A'jr'ti-.  S  tc.,  TmiM.,  aud  reports  of  the  differ  nt  deiKirtment^.    Al  o 
among  general  aathora:  Burmett's  IlecolL,  M8.,  i.  373;  ii,  poMun:  Alameda 
Co.  IfhiL,  Atlie;  Aleaeander,  Mendel,  etc,  Rept,  passim;  AnnaU  8.  F.;  Bay 
DiM.  I/orficttU.  SoCt  TmuH.,  1»72,  1-40;  Coar's  Annnls  of  Trhutij  Co.;  Brert- 
tout  nept,  1-11;  Amador  Co.  UiM.;  Dotc'n  Tour,  37-52,  1S2-4;  Dye  s  IhcolL, 
MS.,  5.  20;  Bamn  Or.  and  CaL,  MS.,  15;  Balch'e  The  Minett,  etc.,  5G0-71, 
375.  577:  Otir,^^'  S(n  Cin-a   VaL,  19,  20  1;  Barton's  Hist.  Tulare,  12 
Bnzce^M  Keio  West,  218-32U,  430;  JTrtre'*  Antipodes,  618-29;  Boynton's  StaU, 
meat,  MS.,  1-3;  Amlermns  Silver  Country,  11,  84--G,  93;  Appleton's  Guide, 
363,  3U»-75,  382;  Americtm  yaluralixt,  i.  3.^-42;  Lux'  PaMoral  Li/e,  MS.; 
Baiere  Orient  to  Occident,  124-38;  PUiyet  -I'rowiia  CaL,  40-7,  58,  G5^i»4,  130- 
80,  153-7.  162-4;  Geon/e's  Pt-ogreM  and  Poverty:  Helper'^  Laud  of  dnld,  10- 
20,  34-5.  58-9,  101-3,  138-42,  162-3;  MUlell'*  Ji«^.  ^W^i^i  <>,  71)  8  ).  151  237, 
^yy.  Id.,  a.  F.,  12S^488;  CWm  Cal,  ii.  IGfW,  1861;  Y,>^rniit4',  35-6,  4;>-2; 
Commerce  and  Indujctrie*,  143,  148;  F(ty'.i  hist.  Facta,  MS.,  3-10,  14,  17; 
FkUe'  BembA.,  MS.,  12,  14-15,  138^2,  206-12;  Ma^  Cok,  including  agri- 
cnltnre,  mining,  and  industrios,  natural  phenomena  and  material  rel  itm;,'  ti> 
the  history  of  cities  and  towna  in  Califoniia;  Fixhera  CaL,  2  \K  lU  27;  J'uith- 
/ut'$  Thrte  VU-iU,  237-42;  Fostei'a  Statrmtnt,  MS.;  Id.,  Cold  f'ojion,  17  22; 
Potrlers  Bear  Pntttj,  MS.,  7;  Bturlrija  WeH  Cixi»t  Avier.,  413;  Oonlou'i*  Great 
G^f-irrx,  1-53;  fjirina  Sprechea  on  Land  TUlea;  Id.,  Menwira,  MS.,  67-73,  81, 
122,  178-85:  G>Jts  CnL,  13,  19-32;  Bartlea'e  Narr.,  MS.,  3-8,  Guunviona 
Unn.t'ifA,  127 -5U,  159-7S;  Illlfard'a  P/iyi.  and  A'jrir.:  Roaelia  Stat.,  MS.,  5, 
13,  16;  Po^  H  St'tt.,  MS.,  3-20,  24-30;  AW  Frorn  M  w.  to  CaL,  125-7;  But- 
We  Rr».  Monterey  Co.,  14-21;  Hnyfiens  Sunri/.<:  I/;/att'a  Grape  CnU.,  22u, 
1  6,  27-9;  JJ'trttiathff's  Cult.  Gmpea,  1-21,  8." -6;  Brnwnr'.i  Urmurrrn,  275- 

,439;  Id.,  Min.  IleA.,  1868,  45^2-41;  Bmirn.i  St'tt.,  MS.,  11,  15-lG;  Revere  a 
Ktd  and  Saddle,  1G5;  Id.,  Tour  of  1  Utf  >i,  254;  Loire's  The  Laborer,  68;  Goiixa- 
la' Stat.,  MS.;  IIunMdt  Co.  Ili^'.:  J/all'.^  CaL,  4  7,  8-11,  25,  11.V14,  193-4; 
Lorda  Natnraliat,  88,  230,  238-44;  Lance/a  Cruise  qf  the  Uale,  87,  189-90; 
Lake  Co.  Clerk  Bept,  6S-71;  Rosa'  Stat.,  MS.,  9-13;  HaeHnga*  E^uij.  Guide, 
124-6;  Ilan-vtort'a  Guide,  50;  Cut.  Cnmiuii. /or  Land  Claims,  \-2\i;  HmreaWin' 
to- Home*,  18-37,216;  v.  124;  Bauer's  Stat.,  MS.,  3,  7,  14-15;  Buncrq/Va  Jour, 
to  Or.,  19-20;  Jd.,  Guide  Pac  Statee,  8-6,  160-6;  IMUater't  Slat.,  MS.,  2-4, 

12;  Ilimtons  Silver  Cnintuje;  Lawrence's  Rrply,  etc.,  passim;  Boidea'  Pac. 
R.  R.,  78-90;  BeadU's  UndeveL  HV<,  255-89;  Id.,  HWm  World,  112-14. 
141-41;  PVeamo  Co.  HitL;  Hawley's  Loa  Ang.,  eic;  Id.,  HtmAoldt  Co.;  Hay^ 
dni'i  Great  West,  374-81;  Butt"  C<x  Hiat.,  7,  12-17,  206-9,  227-vS,  243,  252-3, 
-m-m,  2b3;  Jtowley  Wood,  etc.,  Mem,,  pawim;  Larkia,  Doc,  MS.,  vL  74,  107, 
111,  144,  161,  163,  167;  HhdmCa  Ark.,  22-4,  33;  BunndVa  Yoeem.;  LemgteuU 
Tmde  Pac,  L  4-5,  13-15;  Monterey  Parr.,  15-31;  Ilutchiwja'  Yomn.,  iSf?, 
3-102;  B«anrf*m  Up  and  Doum,  111-14;  Los  Awj.  Hist.;  BeUen'a  SttL,  MS., 
61.  GO-I;  DenU  G&mpm,  M&,  1,  111-12;  Bits  qf  Traied  iA  Home,  44-51,  87- 
139;  Dt  Bonn^maina  Stock  Raisinp,  MS.,  10-12;  KeUi/s  Excurdon,  ii.  14-16, 
243,  250;  A'erm  Co.  Hi^;  Barslowa  Slid.,  MS.,  1-14;  Lamberties  Voy.,  293-9; 
fMEi8wr«  7osem.,  S6-7,  80;  Dow/la^'  Sj^erhea,  June  26-8,  1S60;  KmlCaSlnl,  • 
MS.;  CnL  Di'j'jer's  Hand  Book;  27,  32-4,  37,  40;  Kn/der'.'t  Wine  Proil.,  3-22; 
Clark's  BemuuM.,  2-5;  Cookes  Treatiae;  Dunpliy'a  Stat.,  MS.;  Caliatoya 

Band  Book;  inmete  htfuriBm  to  FrvH  Trees;  CaL  Irrij<aion:  FrotM,  Ana 
Amer.,  ii.  521-2;  Xational  Aim.,  18tU,  431-5;  Campbeli'a  Notea,  i.  71,  7S-S0; 
fridie's  Bemmis.,  ilH,,  37-8,  40;  CaL  Squirrel  Law:  Denimna  Yoaeni.  Viewi; 
Amr^'a  CaL  PkUma;  PnHahna  Miac  Areh.,  MS.,  33-4;  Chalxyya  vs  (/,  8,,  \- 
UD;  RmUng*n  Amer.,  807.  437. 480-1;  CaL  Mmend  Sprinya,  Scrape,  1-6^  28; 
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8an  LuisOb.  Co.  ffigt.:  Mottm  d:  Bennett's  3fani(/!  Inl,,  1-46;  TyaorCa  Oef^., 
etc.,  qfCnl,  79-80;  Tylers  BidwelCs  Bar,  MS.,  G-7;  UtOil  y  Afex.,  IU8;  Pear- 
son's RecoL,  MS.,  3-ri;  Prirees  Bowjfi  iikttrhrs,  MS.,  108,  110,  112;  Mqfrtu* 
('ill.,  305;  Z'f'ri.-^Lir's  L  nvt  L'tv'n:  YtOxiVn.  Hist.;  Shermans  Mrm.,  i. ,  passim; 
a/iipptc's  StU.,  .MS.;  (  trrutis  RniMim/s,  39-40;  Crosbii's  EtrrUs  in  CnL,  MS.; 
U.  .S.  MciU,  6V/.,;.y,  5-10,  27-54;  S/ienmoiVs  Pocht  Guide,  25-6,  75;  Sarib' 
iters  M'l'j.,  vi.  641  51;  x.  278;  xvii.  644-52;  Semi-Tropir  i'ni,  iii.  1  et  peq.; 
MayhetPH  /{tcoL,  Mii.  ;  Tixhl's  St^U.,  'SIS.,  21S;  VeUisco,  Souoru,  'M)S;  Willey** 
Personal  Menu,  MS.,  82-110;  Williams  Rec  Early  Days,  MS.,  4-5.  9,  11-16; 
Id,,Pyc.  MnilSi  n,:,.  Co.,  MS.;  I'l.,Mam.  Tree-iCnl.:  Id.,  Par.  TourL<f,  214 
19,  248;  Simpson  s  Gold  Mines,  G,  24-5;  Tyler's  Mormon  BaL,  2S6-7;  Tnisk's 
GeoL  CaL,  14-18;  Samgt,  CM,,  iii  128,  ISMT;  At,  IfS.,  iv.  43-4,  52.  262-3; 
Carson. f  Enrh/  ItrroL,  6-50;  Tark*s  Son.  Wim$,  8-14,  22-6;  Wood  Bros'  Liix 
Stock  Move,;  StebUna  Eighty  Yean,  37-C&  81;  addamatweit,  CaL,  101^;  Mout- 
ffomery's  JfemMt.,  MS.,  2-3;  MeCcUmi^t  Cat,  3&-40,  64-6;  Toh  Oo.  Nv4.: 
Staples  Stat.,  MS.,  5-17;  StrobeVs  Slut.,  MS.;  Vi^rhr/.,  Piet.  Cal;  Step/icn- 
son^sSttU,,  MS,;  Shuck's  Repres.  Mmo/S.  F.,  lOla-'iO,  1077;  Yoecm.  and  Big 
Trees;  Wigmore^sSt  it.,  MS.,  1-2;  McKinatry's  Papers,  19;  Starr*9  ITerek.  Pae., 
MS.;  Cuntf/'s  Incidents,  MS.,  11-12,  Cronise's  Cal.;  Woo/Is  Pioneer  Work,  12- 
13,  16,  22-3;  Id.,  16  Montlii,  76,  S8,  171;  Smyth's  L  no  Home.,  45.  467;  Sor. 
Mex.  Geo't.,  vi.  77;  Skellentjer's  Reminis.,  MS.;  SrJioff's  Precip.,  74-7,  116-17: 
/•/.,  Distri  '  i  i  ,  12-15;  C  ntunj  M  uj.,  July  1SS2,  388;  Nov.  1883.  27;  Simp- 
son's  S('i(.,  MS.;  Ventura  C".  Cm  Pictures,  9-10,  21-3;  Wtcd's  CaL;  Sin-eeLel^' 
Pac.  Stmm.  Lines,  MS.,  1-149;  Stearns'  St'tt.,  MS.,  17-19;  Xidever's  Life  and 
Adtrnt.,  140-2;  Wakemans  Loff,  114-38,  22  )1;  ,5n7/*''«  AV/i^.,  MS.,  4;  SiU^o*'9 
Si  I'.,  MS.;  Serrano,  Apuntes,  139,  146-8,  153  4;  ir/////?'«  PiV/.  Pioicer  Ti  »r.<, 
MS.,  194;  iV.  ^»Mrr.  Rev.,  Ixxv.  410-24;  ^VViiPtf  G\>/f/c«  Dreams,  23ti;  SmiUy'a 
Viq.  Com.,  MS.,  lft-22;  fTest  iffAoi*  Yoh  Co.,  137-58;  5ar.  //^tf«.,  8-«; 

n'.7/<  r',^  r  ,/.;  J/in.  Spriun«:   Whitnr,,'s  Mt  Hc'ijht*.  4  6;  .V'fr.  Direr- 

twy,  1653-4,  1856,  1857-8»  1871;  -Sac  Co.  Stanislaus  Co.  Hist.;  V^an 

Buren*a  Bemarka,  March  1852,  1-8;  Wbtana  Stat,  MS.,  4-16;  TemUey^s 
Mf'trar.  O  dtnid:  Xni/r-f'  Redwood  and  Lumpier.  in  <  al.:  Sntttr  Co.  HiM.:  SU- 
kiyou  Co.  nu.;  Id.,  AffairB,  MS.,  27,  29;  Woodward  s  StaL,  MS.,  14,  18-23; 
Fmoen*  Afoot,  274-6;  PHo*»  J?e».  Amer.,  153,  305;  Soltno  Co,  Hist;  Sonoma 
Co.  Hid.:  Poioell's  Land  qf  Arid  Rr  r,  47  515;  SchmirdtU's  St  U.,  MS.,  1-2,  6; 
yealis  Vig.  Com.,  MS.,  6,  7-9,  11-22;  Proceed.  1st  Xat.  Conv.  CattUmem; 
Sc/ienck's  Vig.  Com.,  MS..  15-22;  Warren's  Dwi  and  Foam,  146;  Tex.  Aim., 
1859,  139-50;  TurrilCs  Cal.  Notes,  18-21,  87-95,  177-8,  232;  Saytcar^l's  Per- 
sonal Reminis.,  MS.;  Tiffany's  Gui'i',  M,  72;  Cal.  Bureau  Labor  SlUi.'<ticJt, 
18S3-4;  Cali/oniian,  1881,  April,  1-L't):  Aug.,  321-6;  S.  F.  Manmd,  169-83; 
San  Berruxrtlino  Cr>.  Hist.:  TrenAunj  of  'J'/  inl,  103-4;  San  Luis  Obispo  Co. 
]i;.<t.:  Whitnrfs  Yo.^enu,  9-15,  24-il3,  113-55;  SarUa  Clara  Val  Res.,  22,  '24; 
Sin  Ga',ri(i  L>hro  dc  Mit.,  MS.,  9-lJ;  Thompsons  Law  of  tlic  Farm:  Whetler's 
Snn\  Repl,  1^7.5-1877;  Santa  Barbara  Arch.,  i.  74,  rJ9;  ii.  65-6;  v.  passim; 
vi.  53-5;  ix.  5J8-9;  x.  49;;-8,  502-6;  S  luta  Barliara  C>.  ll'i<t.  :  S  inDkjoCiftj. 
12-10;  Twain's  Jtougluwj  It,  70-2;  TuUdWs  Cal,  324-45,  351-7;  San  Joa<itun 
and  Kinj9  River  Irrig.  Co.;  Wheattm^  StaL,  MS.,  9,  38-9;  San  Jo  iquin  Co. 
Jl'ud.;  Id.,  Dirtdory,  1878,  42^;  Id.,  Val.  Agric.  Sor.,  Trans.,  1861,  4-150. 
168-71;  1863, 62-77, 107-96;  Vallejos  Renunis.,  MS.,  34-5,  39-40;  VanAUen't 
Stat,  MS.,  29-31;  Santa  Clara  Co.  Hist,  A  a  is,  10-17;  Santa  Crm  Co.  MkL; 
Van  Tra  ps  Adi^d.,  30r.;  I'auhrs  Sprr,  Prc<<:  Id.,  Cal.  A'o,V.<,  58-60;  Id., 
Between  G  Ues,  146-65.  174-92,  239,  26i^9;  Id.,  Cal  Lif  e  lllus.,  248-9;  /d., 
MHomlo,  i  ,  ii.;  Sin  Mateo  Co.  Hist;  Van  Dyh^»  Stat.,  MS.,  8-9;  Throdt- 
morions  Mm.  R  ]>t,  1-15;  Valiejo,  Docs.,  iii.  228-35;  xii.  320;  xiii.  19,  37, 
179;  xxviii.  98-101;  xxix.  48;  xxxiii.  263;  xxxv.  68;  Baudin,  Doc.,  2,  3,  4; 
Beadle's  Montldy,  Nov.  1866;  Bryant's  Cal,  304,  449.  Moreover,  a  mnltitodo 
of  newapapers  and  periodicals  published  in  Califoniia  ud  elaevhure,  too  nu- 
mernn'i  to  Rpocify,  have  l>eon  examined.  Mention  can  only  l>o  made  of  a  few; 
naiucly,  the  Alta,  Evening  BulhUn,  Chronicle,  Morning  Call,  Ei-ening  Post,  Her- 
ald, times,  New$  Letter,  Golden  Em,  Eraminer,  Scientific  Press,  Daily  Stotk 
Seekamge,  Argonaut,  Abend  Pott,  and  La  Sociedad,  «U  iaaued  in  &>aa  Fnuidaoo. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


UiUMINAL  AND  JUDICIAL. 
1849-1879. 

CEiunos  or  Courts — Thkib.  Power3  and  Position — Leglslators,  Law- 

nu,  JUDGCS,  AMD  GOVKBHOBS,  TBI  EHIMDEB  OP  TUB  PBOPLB  ABD  TBB 
FbIBBDB  or  CBZII INAX^fl — ^BaBLT  JuDGIS—AmD  TBT  TBtBB  HAVE  BKBB 

Honest  Mbm  on  the  Bbkch—Wkak  amd  Unprincipled  Oovbbnob8~ 
Califoknia  the  MrRDERKRs'  Paradisk  Thk  Noble  Profession  or 
Hi«;hwaymas— California  Banoitti — Jidces  mho  .should  uavb 
BUN  Ua.nu&d — l*KosriTUTiojj  OF  TUE  Paudonlno  Power. 

Thk  constitution  of  California  vested  tlie  judicial 
p<^nvcr  ill  a  supreme  court,  district  courts,  county 
courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace;  and  tlie  letjjisla- 
ture  had  power  to  establish  such  municipal  and  other 
inferior  courts  as  nuL^lit  l)e  necessary.  'J'he  supreme  • 
c  uirt  had  appellate  jurisdiction  in  matters  in  dis- 
pute exceeding  $200,  and  decided  questions  of  law 
concerning  tax»  toll,  import,  and  f  lony  cases.  The 
district  courts  had  original  jurisdiction  in  lacw  and 
equity  in  all  civil  cases  where  the  amount  exceeded 
$200.  In  criminal  cases,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  in  all  issues  of  ieuct  joined  in  the  probate  courts, 
their  jurisdiction  was  unlimited.  The  county  courts 
were  also  probate  courts ;  and  the  county  judge,  with 
two  justices  of  the  peace,  constituted  a  court  of  ses- 
sions, with  such  jurisdiction  as  the  legislature  should 
confer ;  Imt  the  county  courts  had  no  original 
jorisdjction. 

The  first  Ieg"islature  established  the  superior  court 
of  San  FranciscOj  consistiuLT  of  a  chief  justice  and  two 
Associate  justices.     This  court  had  the  same  original 
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jarisdictioQ  as  conferred  upon  district  courts.  Either 
of  the  justices  might  hold  court  for  the  trial  of  causes, 

and  different  trials  might  take  place  at  the  same  time 
before  different  judiL^es;  but  all  points  reserved  and 
issues  of  law  were  arirued  before  at  least  two  ol"  the 
tliree  juslicfs.  The  superior  court  bad  no  power  to 
scud  any  process  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  ex- 
cept to  subp.nena  witnesses,  and  in  such  casus  as  those 
in  which  district  courts  niii^ht  issue  final  process  be- 
yond tlieir  Innits.  A  cause  niisrht  be  transferred 
from  the  distiict  court  of  Sail  Francisco  to  the  supe- 
rior court.  Each  of  the  justices  had  the  power  to 
issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  at  the  instance  of  any 
person  held  in  actual  custody,  and  liad  in  fact  the 
same  powers  as  district  judges.  The  judges  in  all  the 
courts  of  the  state  were  to  be  chosen  at  the  general 
election,  except  those  first  appointed  by  the  Tegida- 
ture.*  Superior  judges  held  tneir  offices  three  years, 
one  being  appointed  each  year,  as  vacancies  occurred; 
district  judges  for  two  years,  and  supreme  justices  for 
six  years.  Thu^  the  machinery  of  justice  seemed  pro- 
vided for,  and  it  was  oidv  bv  its  numerous  failures  that 
its  weakness  was  discovered. 

The  end  sought  to  be  attained  by  a  state  govern- 
ment, which  was  tlie  prevention  and  punishment  of 
crime,  the  rcL^ulation  of  landed  jiroporty,  and  geneml 
good  order  of  society,  was  defeated  by  a  number  of 
causes,  the  chief  of  which  were  found  to  be  the  de- 
fective laws  enacted,  and  imperfect  organization  of  the 
courts;  the  incompentency  of  the  district  attorneys^ 
who  were  generally  young  men  without  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  law  ;  the  want  of  secure  prisons  ; 

*The  legislature  of  1S."tO  appnintod  P.  H.  Morso  chief  justice  of  the  sup. 
ooort  of  S.V.f  and  iiugh  C.  Murray  aud  Jamea  Caleb  Smith  associates.  Tho 
state  was  divided  into  nine  districts,  nnmbered  from  San  Diego  totrard  tho 

north.  S.  F.  CO,  l>oing  the  4th,  and  Sac.  and  Kl  Dorado  tlie  Oth.  The  judffes 
appointed  hy  the  first  legislature  were,  for  the  1st  district  O.  S.  Withcrny, 
2d  Henry  A.  Tefft.  3d  John  H.  Watson.  4th  Levi  Parsons,  5th  Charles  M. 
('reain*r.  Oth  .Taniei  S.  Thomas.  7th  Rol«'rt  Hoi>kin'<.  8th  William  R.  Turner 
9th  W.  Scott  Sherwood.  CaL  Jour.  Ltj,,  1850,  283-4»  256-«5;  CaL  Slo*.. 
1850,  93.  • 
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the  expense  of  keepini];  prisons  and  convicts,  the  diffi- 
culty of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  and 
the  impossibility  of  securing  good  jurymen^  especially 
in  the  principal  towns  where  there  was  a  large  pro- 
portion of  idle,  reckless,  disappointed,  and  desperate 
men,  ready  to  be  summoned,  and  more  than  willing 
to  be  bribed. 

It  has  been  many  times  remarked  that  crime  was 
much  increased  in  frequency  after  the  adoption  of  a 
state  government,  as  if  the  laws  were  chargeable  with 
the  crimes ;  but  the  truth  was  that  the  laws  were 
not  chargeable  with  the  punishment;  and  the  discov- 
ery of  this  fact  emboldened  a  constantly  increasing 
criminal  element,  which  took  upon  itself  to  still  fur- 
tlier  defeat  the  eiuls  uf  justice  by  corrupting  elections, 
aiul  placing  its  own  creatures  in  public  offices.  In 
the  first  grand  jury  repoi-t,  in  San  Frnricisco.  W(  rt' 
eight  indietnients,  two  of  which  were  for  murder;  all 
of  them  were  (juashed  on  some  technicality  of  the 
law.  Crime,  they  said,  stalkexl  al)road  in  open  day, 
and  they  were  instructed  by  the  court  that  they  could 
not  take  cognizance  of  it. 

In  liis  message  to  the  legislature,  in  January  1851, 
Governor  Burnett  urged  the  necessity  of  amending 
tlie  criminal  laws,  pointing  out  that  the  original  juris- 
diction in  felony  cases  was  confined  to  the  district 
courts,  which  were  required  to  be  held  only  at  certain 
periods,  with  long  intervals  between,  while  there  were 
few  prisons  in  which  to  detain  the  offenders.  He 
suggested  conferring  criminal  jurisdiction  upon  the 
court  of  sessions  for  some  counties,  and  requiring 
them  to  hold  frequent  terms,  with  called  terms  when 
neoesaaxy  to  try  a  criminal,  giving  the  right  of  appeal. 
He  recommended  that  for  grand  larceny  and  roobery 
the  punishment  should  be  death  until  the  state  should 
be  provided  with  county  prisons  and  a  penitentiary. 
**  The  crime  of  grand  larceny,  in  stealing  horses  and 
cattle,  has  become  so  common  in  many  places,"  says 
the  message,  ''as  to  diminish  their  value  fifty  per 

Bifr.OA&„Voii.  Vn.  IS 
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cent.    In  some  instances  whole  bands  of  tame  cattle 
have  been  stolen,  and  farmers  have  lost  all  their  teams, 
and  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  business  in  con- 
sequence."  This  condition  of  affairs  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  class  of  judges  not  before  known  to  legal 
parlance,  who  were  denominated  Judges  of  the  Plains, 
whose  duties  were  to  attend  rodeos,  and  to  decide 
disputes  concerning  ownership.    An  appeal  niiujht  be 
taken  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  tlie  townshi]),  pro- 
vided it  were  taken  within  twenty-four  hours  at'UT 
the  decision.    These  olticcrs  were  appointed  by  the 
court  of  sessions.    In  1857  tliis  act  was  amended  so 
as  to  empower  the  judge  of  tlie  ])lains  to  make  arrests, 
and  take  before  a  magistrate  any  persons  suspected  of 
stealing,  hiding,  or  killing  catUe  or  horses.  "We 
believe,"  said  one  of  the  public  journals,  **that  there 
are  over  1,000  men  in  California  who  make  horse* 
stealing  a  regular  businesa"   But  it  disapproved  of 
hanging  for  stealing,  as  a  di%;race  to  the  statutes, 
saying  a  jury  would  not  conckmn  a  horse-thief  to 
death.    It^  however,  declared  the  courts  not  summa 
enough,  straw  bail  too  common,  peace  officers  not 
sufficiently  responsible.    Murders,  it  said,  might  be 
nightly  committed  in  saloons  with  impunity  had  the 
victim  no  friend  present.     Officers  executed  warrants 
as  they  pleased,  before  pursuing  a  fleeing  criuiinal 
askini];  the  price  of  county  scrip. 

Concerninoc  the  number  of  assassinations,  another 
authority  says,  "  There  was  no  crime  for  which  im- 
munity could  not  be  bouixht.  Many  times  have  I  met 
in  the  street  a  man  who  was  known  to  be  ofuiltv  of 
murdering  his  com^nion  for  $2000,  half  of  whicli 
distributed  among  his  judges  had  obtained  him  a  full 
acquittal."  Murder  was  even  more  lightly  judged 
than  robbery,  for  a  man  carried  his  life  about  with, 
him,  and  was  generally  esteemed  capable  of  taking 
care  of  it;  but  property  was  the  object  of  living,  and 
was  often  defenceless ;  crime  against  property,  there- 
fore, was  taken  more  notice  of  than  crime  against  life, 
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ocept  where  muraer  was  committed  in  a  stealthy  and 

trea<^1ierou8  manner* 

Takii^^  note  of  these  things,  and  considering  the 
gwemor's  suirgeations,  the  legislature  in  1851  per- 
formed some  tinkering  of  the  laws  affectini^  tlie  courts, 
letTbg  them  no  more  effective  tlian  In  tore.  The 
onginal  statute  fixed  the  time  of  hohhni,^  tlic  district 
courts  absolutely  ;  the  aiiiended  law  l(>ft  the  tiinos  of 
holding  terms  in  tlie  most  important  counties  entirely 
to  the  judges,  without  increasing  the  number  of  terms. 
SoniL'  additional  power  was  conferred  upon  the  court 
of  sessions  in  criminal  casea    The  act  concerning 
crimes  and  puniahments  was  amended  so  as  to  leave  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  jury  whether  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  death  for  robbery  or  the  former  extreme 
penalty  of  ten  years  in  prison.    Grand  larceny  was 
defined  as  feloniously  taking  any  property  of  the  value 
fifty  dollars  or  more,  and  was  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment firom  one  to  ten  years,  "or  by  death,  in 
discreUcm  of  the  j  ury . "  *   But  few  cases  of  hang- 
oecorred  under  this  law,  demonstrating  that  the 
iMTmal  imptdse  of  the  pco[)le  was  toward  ordinary 
clemency,*  a  jury  at  this  period  fixing  tlie  penalty. 

By  tlie  ()ri;4inal  law,  judges  of  the  supreme,  dis- 
trict, and  superior  courts  were  f«>r]»idden  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  state  without  the  consent  of  the 
Ifj^nslature,  if  in  session,  or  of  tlie  governor,  who  was 
required  to  ap[X)int  to  the  vacancy.  This  guard  on 
the  a<  I  ministration  of  justice  was  repealed  by  the  1^- 
nlature  of  1851,  which  first  granted  leave  of  absence 
to  the  judges  of  the  2d,  5th,  and  7th  judic ial  districts, 
then  opened  the  door  to  the  others.    There  was  no 

^  Amu  M^AAarj^,  7R,ni,  Tr>  ]f);  Cnl  Jmtr.  S^n.,  22-3;  8taph.f, 

MS.,  12;      F.  Pioaytme,  June  11, 1861;         AUn,  June  12,  IS-.I; 
Tmngtrijjt,  Feb.  4,  1S51;  Wed  Shun  OoKUe,  Tokoo.,  23;  Awjur,  208; 
Cat  iitat,,  1851,  40&-7. 

A  Imrglar  in  (Irnss  Valley  was  hange<1  for  tnkin:^  a  Rilverwatch  in  1852. 
Tkis  wjts  the  first  capital  ptmishmeut  in  thia  district    Inhere  was  alao  the 

« <MM  TaiuMr,  teken  m  the  act  of  stealing  a  wagon-load  of  goods  from 
*  in  S.  F.     Tlie  vfgil'iti(>o  oonunittoc  lian<le<l  the  culprit  over  tO 

^  eoortg,  where  he  was  convictt^d  and  banged.  F.  F.  Lcwt  MS.,  8-9. 
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provision  in  tlie  law  fi^r  iv(iuii  in<j;  the  district  judges, 
or  su[)L'rior  judges  to  attend  court,  except  at  tlieir 
pleasure,  and  the  sheriii'  had  ])c>\ver  to  adjouni  the 
court  until  the  next  term, should  a  judge  of  a  district 
bo  ahscnt  for  three  successive  days,  the  niattrrs  ]»eiid- 
ing  heiiig  continued  over,  and  the  sainc  latitude  ex- 
tended also  to  the  sujierior  judges.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  the  rflt  ct  of  this  lax  judicial  system,  wlu  n 
combined  with  the  conditions  of  societv  alreadv  men- 
tioned.  In  the  elective  system  was  an  evil  of  still 
greater  magnitude,  for  the  very  worst  men  sought 
ofiice,  and  were  supported  by  those  who  intended  to 
use  them  for  nefarious  ])urposes.  Says  one  authority, 
there  were  those  "  holding  offices  of  trust  and  dignity 
whose  moral  life  would  disgrace  the  lowest  resorts  of 
the  most  d^raded  beings  in  human  form."'  A 
Botany  bay  convict  was  a  town  constable ;  the  county 
jud^e  was  a  drunkard  and  debauchee ;  his  successor 
could  not  spell  correctly.  A  man  caught  in  the  act 
of  committing  grand  larceny  was  tried  and  acquitted 
on  a  quibble.  A  dossen  years  later  this  man  was 
elected  county  judge  of  one  of  the  best  counties,  and 
pronounced  sentence  upon  similar  offenders  in  the 
presence  of  the  lawyer  who  had  defended  him. 

To  the  8th  judicial  district,  in  1850,  the  legislature 
appointed  a  southerner  tVoni  the  lone-star  state,  one 
who  had,  together  with  a  narrow  mind  and  bitter 
prejudices,  the  bowie-knife  manners  of  that  border- 
land. Therefon^  when  an  attorney  from  New  York* 
sent  him  a  jiai  kage  of  New  York  paj)ers,  as  a  very 
])roper  attention,  lie  became  enraged  at  an  article  in 
the  Kvcii'nif)  ln><f,  and  made  war  on  tliis  young  law-  ^ 
\rr,  fining,  im|)risoning,  banishing  him  from  court, 
and  ruining  his  business.  He  went  still  further  and 
sent  the  sheriii'  to  arrest  the  county  judge/  who  was 

^/VimAom,  CWL,  404-7;  /Tuft^'ngv,  i  409.   The  people  of  Martinex  de- 
manded tlic  rosi^natinn  of  Ocorge  F.  AVorth«  M  ha  WM  unfit  to  hold  th6offiae  : 
of  county  judffe.  8.  t\  BulUtinjDec.  24,  1855.  I 
^Stephen  J.  Fwld.  See  fW»  Birly  Days  in  CaL,  \ 
•Umd,  who  «M  appointed  U.  &  aenator  in  Broderiok'e  piaeav  mm  fuigt 
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sittinij;  in  court  at  the  time.    The  judge  reminded 
the  slieritf  of  liis  duty,  at  the  Siime  time  pointini;'  a 
navy  revolver  at  him  when  he  retreated.    The  sheritf 
was  fined  $200  for  contempt ;  but  such  was  the  in- 
floence  of  the  Texao  that  tlie  county  judge,  Haun,  be- 
ing also  a  pro-slavery  man,  was  forced  to  apologize 
to  him  for  having  behaved  in  a  fnendlj  manner  to- 
ward the  disbarred  attorney.    Tlie  supreme  court  or- 
dered the  lawyer  rienstated,  but  the  Ttxan  refused  to 
obey  the  mandate,  and  threatened  violence.  After 
carrying  a  pair  of  revolvers  for  some  time  to  defend 
himself,  the  lawyer  was  luckily  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture,  where  he  employed  himself  "reformiDg  the 
judiciary,"  one  part  of  his  reform  being  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  southerner  by  so  arranging  the  judi- 
cial districts  that  he  was  sent  to  the  wilds  of  Trinity 
and  Klamath,  which  counties  were  made  to  constitute 
the  8th  district.    He  also  moved  his  impeachmciit, 
when'upon  JJ.  F.  Moore,  another  southerner,  made 
liiin  the  subject  of  disparaging  remarks,  with  the  ap- 
parent intention  of  provokiuLT  a  duel,  which  was  haj)- 
pily  averted  i)y  the  inter[)osition  oi'  friends,  !Moore 
apoloLfizing  bt  t'ore'  the  assr:iil)ly.     A  i)rother  of  the 
judge,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature, 
atteui[)ted  to  assassinate  this  northern  "abolitionist" 
in  a  public  saloon/  but  was  fortunately  prevented. 

of  Yab»  CO.  Attorneys  J.  0.  Goodwin  and  S.  B.  Mulford  were  expelled 
from  eonri  along  with  Field.  Tnrntr  relates  these  tnoidents  in  his  Doeumenta, 
et^. .  MS.    He  says  that  FieM's  buodB  fired  10  or  12  shots  at  him  during  the 

^me  F'ield  was  in  coutinenient. 

•  Field  relates  how  on  two  occasions  Broderick  befriended  him,  even  to 
•aving  hi»  life,  first  waa  when  he  felt  he  mast  offer  to  fight  Moore,  but 

c«  'il  l  t'\n(\  no  nno  \^nlling  to  art  as  Ijis  second  on  aocmmt  t>f  tlie  ]irovi'<i<>ii 
agaui'^t  duelling  ni  the  constitution.  '  W'lnlst  thinking  the  matter  over,* 
•ays  he,  '  I  happened  altout  9  o'clo<  k  in  tlie  evening  to  walk  into  the  senate 
chamljer,  and  there  found  Mr  I)avi«i  ('.  P.r<»l»'ri<  k.  :i'*'<  rM;irds  IJ.  S.  senator, 
•itung  at  his  desk,  writing.  Ik-  wa-*  at  that  time  pro-pU  nt  pro  tem.  I  had 
kaosm  him  for  some  time,  but  not  intimately:  we  were  mere  bowing  ac- 
r[x\imtincea.  As  I  entered  he  Imtked  ii[>  ami  said,  ''Wliy,  .TihIl'O,  ynii  Mon't 
iook  well;  what  in  the  matter?"  I  all^ue^e(l  tiiat  I  dul  not  feel  well,  for  I 
kui  not  a  friend  in  the  world.    He  replied.  "  What  is  it  that  worries  yon?" 

n  the  matt<;r  had  l)cen  explaine<l.  Hnuh  rirk  said.  "  My  «l.  ar  Fiel.l.  T 
Kill  ite  >  oar  friend  in  this  matter;  go  and  write  at  once  a  note  to  M<M)r( .  ami 
i  iriU  deliver  it  mysaU."*  Dmty  Baldwin  was  Moore's  **  friend,"  and  u^  uu 
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ITpon  sucli  slt'iuk'r  tlin>ads  hung  the  lives  of  great 
and  small  iu  tliis  epoch  of  cruue. 

Among  the  clan<xcrs  by  which  men  were  perpetuall}' 
surrounded  was  that  of  beiiiix  murdered  fur  their 
money  or  property/    To  meation  even  a  small  pro- 

lum  Bmlerick  cailod  for  the  answer  to  Field  •  note.  Baldwin  replied  thai 
his  principal  had  given  up  doing  anything  farther  in  the  matter.  Broderick 
then  said  that  Fu  ld  would  ri:^  in  his  H«at  in  the  ]k>u».'.  and  after  giving  a 
Statement  of  all  that  had  [tassed,  call  Moore  a  liar  and  coward.  'Then,' 
mid  Baldwin*  'Jndge  Field  will  get  shot  in  hia  seat'  *In  that  ease/  re- 
joined Broderick,  '  there  will  be  others  shot.'  When  the  house  mtt.  Kitld 
took  his  seat  prepared  to  do  as  Broderick  had  said,  who  tiat  behind  him  with 
several  of  his  personal  frienda,  all  armed.  Just  as  Field  rocic,  Moore  also 
rose,  and  the  Mpvakcr  recognized  him  first.  He  made  a  complete  apology, 
and  that  put  a  stop  to  southern  Itadgerins  for  that  term.  But  in  \fay  tol- 
lowing,  Field  being  iu  8au  Francisco,  antTviaitrng  Brotierick  at  his  hotel, 
while  taking  wine  together  at  the  bar,  Broderick  suddenly  threw  himaelf 
bef»>ro  Ititii,  ami  with  ^'rent  violenre  pushed  him  out  of  the  room.  To  Field's 
aatonisiied  and  in.l!).'naiit  (|ui  stiou,  '  What  does  this  mean,  Mr  BrtHlt-rick  ?  " 
he  received  for  r«  ply  th  a  \  .  TanMr»  ft  well  known  dcsiierado,  had  drawn 
from  beneath  his  Snani-h  iloak  a  navy  rovnlver,  ami  levelled  it  at  Fiehi,  si-e- 
ing  which  Brodericic  throw  himitelf  between  them  and  carried  off  the  intended 
▼iotim.  Sar^  Da^  im  OaL,  77-83;  Ynha  Co.  But.,  61-2. 

•  Tliere  were  3  classes  of  at-knowb  d^'cd  criminals — the  native  CaHfomians, 
who  stole  horses,  and  lassoed  travellers;  the  '  Sydney  ducks,'  who  couumtted 

rmd  larcenv  in  tiie  towns,  and  killed  the  eaccessfol  miners  retnming  to 
F.  to  ship  for  home;  and  those  fr.>m  the  ntates,  who  were  eitlicr  ].r  .ft  s- 
aionals,  or  through  ill  luck  and  evil  associations  had  Itecome  inducted  into 
crime.  The  Tictims  of  robberies  were  almost  always  killed,  whether  or  not 
murder  was  necessary  to  the  consummation  of  tlie  robbery.  Of  the  Mexican*, 
there  were  some  who  were  thieves  only,  but  who  paid  the  penalty  of  Uieir 
crimes  '  at  the  discretion  *  of  a  miners"  jury  by  strangulation.  Detect  MS. ,  3-5; 
BothidcJtf  2'_*6  7;  P<rpular  Trffnin  ih,  this  series,  pa-^sim.  Tlic  miners  l>eing 
much  troubled  by  this  clasii.  took  advantage  of  the  amended  criminal  law  to 
rid  themselves  informally  of  the  dangerous  men  who  growled  in  the  ricinil^ 
of  their  camps,  Imt  particularly  of  the  natives  of  MexiOUl  origill.  There  ex- 
intiid  for  10  or  15  years  after  the  conquest,  among  the  ignorant,  half -Indian, 
native  population,  a  hatred  of  Americans  which  they  noori.*«hed  as  patriotism, 
and  justihed  upon  the  ground  that  as  the  Americans  ha*!  tiken  the  country, 
with  the  gold  m  it,  away  from  them,  it  was  quite  fair  to  take  tlie  lives  of  t!  e 
intruders,  and  repossess  themselves  of  the  treasure  stolen  from  their  country. 
Hundreds  of  murders  on  the  highway  in  every  part  of  the  state  were  com- 
mitted by  tlieso  assassins.  About  1S'>()  they  began  to  form  l>anditti,  formi- 
dable for  tiieir  numlxjr  and  crimes.  At  tirat  thoy  operated  chieHy  in  the 
•oothem  countiea,  but  soon  infested  all  the  mining  portions  of  the  state,  and 
the  roads  in  every  direction.  There  were  .trver.il  Mi  xii  in  robber  bands 
even  in  1849.  One  was  headed  by  /Vndreas  Aruujo,  and  another  by  Tomas 
Maria  Carrillo,  a  disbanded  soldier  of  the  late  Cilifomian  army.  BrotJti, 
Fifur  M-'iiffx.  0.  IST  8.  Still  another  cclebra(<  d  b.indit  was  Salomon 
Pico,  who  comiuitteil  a  great  many  crimes.  Onf,  in  J//<'-.  Doai,  1-9;  Grten^ 
Llj'f  and  A(iveniure§t  19.  Pico  ranged  in  the  region  of  Monterey.  In  April 
isr»1,  he  fixed  upon  a  day  to  visit  tlie  Escobar  rancho.  fi  miles  from  tow  n,  in 
charge  of  an  American,  Josiah  Swain,  who  was  to  be  killed,  but  «>ne  of  his 
band  refusing  to  take  part  in  tiie  miudar  was  threatened,  tad  deserted,  ez« 
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portion  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  indus- 
trious l)v  the  la'utiiixate  class  wuuld  convert  liistorv 
into    a    jx>lire   report.     Justice  did  not  reacli  the 
otfenclers,  and  the  people  became  sheriti",  jury,  judge, 
and  ex<"cuti()ner.    Lynching  became  common,  and  was 
otti'U  justitiable,  for  what  was  to  be  done  witli  a  red- 
handed  n)urderer  or  a  highwayman  by  a  eomnmnity 
which  haul  no  prison,  and  whose  sheritf,  for  anything 
they  knew  to  the  contrary,  might  be  in  collusiou  with 
the  criDiinaL    Possibly  they  sometimes  hanged  an  in- 
nocent man;  but  the  district  courts  were  liable  to  error, 
as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Burdue,'^  where  mistaken 

posins  his  fonner  confedermtes.  A  company  wu  raised  in  Monterey,  and 
the  robbers  intercepted  on  the  I8th.  Five  were  arrested,  and  two  di>i-liiirged 
for  want  of  eridence.  Pico,  Cicilia  Mesa,  and  William  Otis  were  trit<l  by  a 
people's  court,  and  sentenced  to  be  banged,  bat  the  legal  antbnritirs  intor- 
lereo.  Mesa  was  dincharged.  State  senator  de  la  Gucrra  bcHamc  buil  for 
PieOi  who  nn  away,  m  li<.u  (iuerra  refu^^cid  to  be  made  resiKin.sil>If.  Otis, 
wliose  alia*«  was  Bill  W  oods,  but  whose  real  name  was  William  Otis  Hall, 
liaTing  no  fru'nds,  langniHheJ  in  pri-son  for  some  time,  but  liually  escaped, 
iiewa.N  retaken,  and  hanged  by  tlie  people.  The  newspapers  and  boolu  of 
travel  an.l  ;i<iventtiru  of  the  period  record  a  fearful  list  of  lelonieH. 

According       the  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  Sonora,  there  was  a 
band  of  American  highwaymen,  ',iOO  strong,  ranging  about  the  croesing  of 
the  C« dorado  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  returning  niiiuTM.    The  governor 
directed  an  invei<tigation  to  l>e  made,  and  the  i>roecc«.Uug«j  bcut  to  liini. 
I*i»ariy  CoB.,  no.  1077.    On  the  other  hand  tiic  Calttornia  newapapent  attrib- 
Tited  the  same  roblierie.*!  to  banditti  from  Mexico,  which  was  more  pn)bable. 
JS.  F.  Pile  A'etM,  Aug.  1,  18o0.    During  May  1651,  a  b.ind  or  robl)eri*,  under 
the  leadership  of  John  Irving,  a  Texan,  raided  the  county  of  Uih  Angelea, 
striking  terror  into  the  hearta  of  the  native  population,  many  <if  whom  tied  to 
Uie  camp  of  the  nulitia  maj.-cen.,  Joahua  li.  Bean,  who  wa8  at  C'ajon  pa^a 
in  pursuit  of  the  Indian  n:uruerers  of  eleven  men  who  kept  a  ferry  on  the 
Colorado  river.    Irv  ing  had  threatened  the  ranchos  of  several  Spaniards  in 
Los  Angeles  CO.  who  lied  before  him,  leaving  their  property  to  l>ti  pdlaged. 
Inring  wai4  finally  killed  with  10  of  his  men,  by  Juan  Antonio,  a  chief  oif 
the  C'nbuilla  tribe,  and  an  alcalde  in  his  ilistriet,  who  with  his  people  fol- 
lowed and  fought  the  baudittL    In  Inn  turn  Antonio,  alarmed  at  a  rumor 
that  200  white  men  were  about  to  attack  him  in  revenge  for  Irving  s  death, 
fled  t'f  the  mfiuntainn,  two  nf  his  chiMreii  beint;  lost  in  his  tli^'lit,  \\lio  were 
not  rec«ivcred  for  several  days.    The  grateful  inhabitants  8o«tn  luund  means 
to  reasiiure  Antonio,  and  return  him  to  hie  home  at  Ajmlitan,  on  the  Sim 
Bernardino  rancho.    Tliere  was  a  scandal  connected  with  liean's  commatul 
to  the  cli'ect  that  some  of  tlie  volunteers  were  in  sympathy  with  Irvuig,  and 
lontinied  beeanse  they  were  not  permitted  to  punish  the  Indiana,  breaking 
up  the  command.  Gt/v.'s  Amfr.  J/rv,  r /,>.  ]S,'I,  9;  If<n/(/  Smnut,  Iiidinna,  i. 
61-^,  6S;  JtL  Angeles^  L  10t»-12.    Bean  was  assassinated  in  Isov.  1852,  at 
Lot  Angi^tm,  by  three  Meidcane  who  were  tried  and  hanged  by  tlie  people 
Dec.  11. 

•Berdue  petitioned  the  legislature  in  1853  for  indemnity  to  the  amount 
of  ftf,000  for  the  injury  to  his  feelings,  person,  and  estate,  suffered  in  his 
imprieooineat  wul  triu.  Th«  nport  ol  the  jndieiaiy  eom.  en  the  fiibjeot 
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id  iitity  was  proved  aad  the  innocent  man  narrowly 

escapefl. 

Ill  ^ray  1851,  state  senator  S.  E.  Woodworth  was 
coiniuissioned  l)V  (Tovernor  McDoui'al  to  rais^Mi  cmjui- 
pany  of  ran<^<'rs  to  cai)tur('  liorse-tliieves  in  Monterey 
county.  Only  one  of  the  bund  was  caught,  wlio  after 
confessing,  and  inculpatin<^  otliers,  endeavored  to  es- 
cape and  was  sliot.  The  expedition  cost  the  state 
$9,000."  One  of  the  singular  features  of  this  epi- 
demic of  crime  was  tliat  men  in  good  standing  became 
infected;  and  not  only  the  low  and  depraved  were 
engaged  in  robberies,  but  those  wlio  had  previously 
sustained  good  reputations.  They  behaved  like  peo- 
ple at  a  shipwreck  or  a  fire,  who  carry  oflf  what  does 
not  belong  to  them  to  prevent  other  people  from  so 
doing. 

Nor  was  this  period  confined  to  the  first  three  or 
four  years  of  excitement  and  forei^  immigration.  It 
reappeared,  over  and  over  again,  notwithstanding 
criminal  laws,  and  vigilance  committees,  and  notwith- 
standing that  laws  were  passed  against  convict  immi- 
gration, making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  master  of 
a  vessel  or  other  person  knowingly  to  land  a  felon 
or  convict  upon  California  shores.  It  was  not  that 
so  many  confessed  outlaws  had  immigrated  to  tlio 
new  state,  but  tliat  the  conflict  of  races,  of  i<l('as,  of 
customs,  and  of  the  principles  of  tlie  world's  future 
government,  taking  root  in  the  soil  of  the  Pacific, 
and  stoc])(>d  in  the  crude  semi-civilizatioti  of  Spanish 
territories,  produced  this  strange  crisis  in  morals. 

was  a  refnsal,  with  the  remark  Hiat  io  soeiety  Hietnnooent  often  were  wrong- 
fully afcuHctl,  and  he  should  be  rejoiced  that  the  laws  afTorditl  him  protec- 
tion when  wrongfnUy  accnsed.  CaL  Sm,  Jour.,  1853;  Ajip.  D'<c.,  37.  The 
history  of  the  Burdue  case  is  given  in  full  in  vol.  i.  of  my  Popular  TVAtmdb. 
^8.  F.  Alto,  May  14  and  June  3.  1851.    Tlie  aame  paper  of  March  21, 

said  th.it  ri<  la'cn's  rancho,  at  the  fiwt  of  Pachoco  paes,  San  Joaqnin  valley, 
had  lost  IKK)  head  of  horses  about  the  lOtli  of  that  month.  Pacht-co  had 
been  robbed  of  §15,000  in  gold  a  short  time  previous.  Salinas  valley  was 
raided.  Thetxlnrc  (JondDlc/  In^t  most  of  lii-"  -toi  k.  Juan  Aii><er  <<f  St  John 
valley  lo.st  all  of  hia;  around  Mi.-^.siou  8oleiUid  lOU  were  taken,  and  a  reijjn 
of  de.-*pair  existed  among  the  nmeheroe,  whoae  Imaineia  demanded  the  aemoe 
of  maiiy  honea. 
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"What  then  shall  cleanse  thy  bosom,  gontlc  earth, 
from  all  its  painful  memories  of  guilt?  The  whelm- 
ing flood,  or  the  renewing  fire,  or  the  slow  ranges  of 
time?  That  so  at  least  the  horrid  tale  of  [)erjury  and 
strife  which  we  call  bistoiy  may  seem  a  fable,  like  the 
mventions  told  by  poets  of  the  i^ods  of  Greece.** 

The  miners  occasionally  framed  municipal  ret^ula- 
tions  within  the  limits  nf  tinMr  camp  or  di.stri<'t,  ex- 
cluding gam\>lers;   i^amblini;  j^ciicrally  l»cini^  a  [)r('lu<le 
toroV)i)erv  and  imiixlor.    At  a  camp  in  riaccr  countv, 
in  18.')3,  tlie  miners  h)st  one  of  their  number  at  tlie 
hands  of  a  gambler,  who  shot  the  man  in  simulated 
an«^or,  for  di^tectiiig  a  false  play.    The  si>und  of  his 
pistol  was  hardly  stilled  before  lie  fnund  himself 
seised  and  pinioned.    In  another  half  hour  lie  was 
8win<^iu^:;  stsurk  on  the  limb  of  a  neighboring  oak  tree. 
The  following  day  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  a  friend 
of  the  dead  gamester's,  appeared  with  a  posse  to  arrest 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  hanging ;  but  the  miners 
having  decided  upon  a  course  of  action  in  such  an 
event,  were  prepared,  and  on  a  concerted  signal  sur- 
rounded the  officer  of  the  law,  and  accusing  him  and 
his  posse  of  being  confederates  in  evil  of  the  man  they 
had  executed,  gave  him  five  minutes  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  witlidrawing  from  tlie  camp,  or  sullering 
the  alternative  of  being  lynclud  with  his  lieuteiiauts. 
The  sheriff  could  only  submit." 

In  tliis  case  tlic  letter  of  the  law  was  violat^'d,  both 
in  the  unauthorized  hanjiiny:  of  the  irand)ler,  and  re-  • 
sistance  to  the  sheriff.  Yet  the  nmrderer  only  nut 
Lis  just  deserts,  and  the  miners  were  right  to  prevent 
bis  executioners  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  those 
whom  they  suspected  of  Imving  no  regard  for  the  law, 
while  they  used  it  as  a  cloak  for  their  crimes.  This 
same  camp  afterward  made  and  enforced  a  regulation 
against  gambling,  but  again  violated  the  law  in  so  do- 

"  fjf>  in  thf  Mountmna  or  Fovr  MontJiA  in  tlie  MinrA,  30  ^2.  Tlio  author  of 
tiia  brochan-  -o'^n-*  liimself  S.  WestoD,  and  «av8  he  was  mauy  ^ ears  principal 
«i  a  pablic  gtsumuas  acbotA  at  FkovidBiice,  E.'  I. 
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iiiy^,  as  only  a  licLiuse  was  required  by  the  statutes  to 
make  i^aiiibliiiu:  le<ral. 

Higliwavmeii,  as  well  as  criminals  of  a  higher  social 
position,  pe  rceived  the  weakness  of  tlu.'  laws  and  their 
ineffectual  operation.  Force  could  hv  met  oidy  by 
force;  hence  the  vigilant  sytcni,  and  uhi(juitous  Judge 
Lyncli.  In  the  meantime  business  men  and  well- 
disposed  peo[)le  were  in  despair,  and  by  an  U[)rising  in 
185r>  gained  a  temporary  rehef,  especially  for  ISau 
Franciseo  and  the  principal  towns.  But  upon  the 
highways  leading  from  camp  to  camp,  from  town  to 
town,  safety  had  not  been  secured.  With  the  estab- 
hshment  of  mail  and  stage  lines  into  the  mountains, 
and  particularly  with  the  opening  of  the  Pioneer 
stage  line  to  Carson  valley,  and  the  overland  line  from 
St  liouis,  via  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  and  San  Diego,  to 
San  Francisco,  there  sprang  up  a  new  class  of  high- 
waymen whose  business  it  was  to  rob  coaches  of 
treasure  in  transit,  and  to  pillage  travellers  bv  stage. 
Murder  did  not  always  accompany  a  robbery,  but  was 
not  infrequent.  This  form  of  brigandage  came  up 
about  1859,  and  is  not  quite  done  away  with  to  this 
day.  An  armed  guard,  and  a  coach  full  of  armed 
travellers  were  generally  unable  to  prevent  the  plun- 
dering of  the  express  company's  treasure-box,  the 
mails,  and  the  passengers  themselves,  owing  to  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  order  was  given  to  "hall! 
hold  U})  your  haiuls,"  enforced  at  the  muzzles  of  sev- 
eral rides.  Kesi.>-tance  was  seldom  otlered,  althoui^h 
occasionally  shooting  occurred,  and  one  or  more  per- 
sons were  killed;  at  other  times  drollery  or  muck 
generosity  was  indulged  in  by  the  robbers. 

('liinamen  were  very  often  losers.  J  hey  usually 
walked  to  the  mines,  cr  travelled  on  Indian  ponies; 
but  returning,  if  they  had  treasure,  they  took  the 
coach,  and  by  this  means  frequently  lost  a  whole  sea- 
son's profits.  The  express  companies  were  the  heav- 
iest sufferers.  The  state  had  no  banking  system  or 
medium  of  exchange  between  the  interior  towns  and 
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the  metropolis  of  San  Francisco,  except  coin  and  gold- 
dust  ;  hence  lar»jje  amounts  were  frequently  carried 
OTer  the  roads  ou  W  eUs,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  coaches,  which 
sums  were  greatly  augmented  by  the  opening  of  the 
Com  stock  lode  about  this  period.  Such  was  the  loss 
and  danger  resulting  from  briirimdage  that  the  gov- 
ernor, in  18 GO,  recommended  that  it  should  be  pun- 
ished with  death." 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  convict  class,  in 
1856,  the  banditti  of  the  state  were  predominantly 
Mezicaiis,  or  native  Califomians,*'  for  the  next  ten 

»»A'nocr,  UwUrgrouwl,  854-7;  Par.  MoiUhiy,  xi.  8:M-5;  Red  Bliif  Iwk- 
j>rndent,  Feb.  14,  1860;  Qrms  Valley  Umm,  July  31,  1866;  ^ordhqft  CaL, 
C'o^  Jour.  Attem.,  1861,  381. 

u  AiDonz  the  CalifomUas  waa  Joannin  Mnrieta,  a  young  Sonoran,  who 

was  chief  or  a  coiwiilenilik-  cinn|iaiiy  <>1  natives.  He  toM  a  roiii;intic  st'>ry 
of  wroug  and  o^preiisiuu  heaped  upon  him  by  the  Aincricanti  in  Cidaveras 
oo.  Hu  robberies  were  innamerable,  and  usually  accompanied  by  murders. 
His  fi>n.i\v«  rs  tlioiight  notliing  of  riding  up  tn  n  iiiiii.  r' ti  iit  and  shooting  t'lo 
iniuatea  before  they  realizeil  their  danger.  Travellers  received  a  ball  in  the 
bade  of  the  bead.  Ranchoe  were  invaded  and  pillaged.  Chinamen  were 
killed  as  hunters  kill  a  covey  of  quail.  Many  attempts  were  mad*'  to  capture 
Murieta,  bat  he  had  the  deeteet  hordes  in  the  country  with  relays  iu  the 
hande  off  ootilederatea,  and  was  never  approached  nearer  than  half  a  mile 
by  pursuers.  Tliia  gave  him  tho  advautafle  of  Iwing  per.sonally  unknown. 
Ilie  ooontiee  he  ravaged  were  Calaveras.  iRiolumne,  and  San  Joaouin.  At 
leni^  the  governor  oSisred  a  reward  of  f 1,000  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive, 
which  was  increased  to  $."),00().  Being  in  Stockton  in  di.Hguiao  and  seeing 
the  handbills  otfering  thi^  reward,  he  wrote  underneath  iu  pencil  *  I  will  give 
$10,000  myself,  Joaquin.'  The  reward  offered  by  the  government  proved 
safficient  to  hunt  him  down,  and  he  wa.s  finally  suq)ri.scd,  and  after  a  des- 
perate resistance  killed  in  1853,  and  liin  head  sent  to  iStockton  tc«ether  with 
the  hand  of  Three-fingered  Jade,  a  well-known  number  of  his  band.  The 
bttislature  pan^ted  an  act  giving  tho  reward  of  $3,000  to  Henry  Love,  who 
erocted  the  capture.  JoMuin's  true  name  was  Ganillo,  of  a  reapected 
Mexican  family,  and  J.  M.  Govarmbias,  when  the  bill  offering  a  reward  fur 
the  capture  of  the  liandit  chief  ^\as  before  the  i  ommiltt  e  fif  which  he  was 
chairman,  reported  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  to  set  a  price  upon  tho 
head  of  any  mdividual  who  had  not  been  examined  and  convicted,  in  to  pro- 
cee«l  apon  an  ajwumption  of  his  guilt.'  Otl.  Jour.  A '<•<'' mh.,  lHo3,  700.  H.  C. 
Miller,  '  the  poet  of  the  sierras,'  obtained  his  Houbriquet  of  Joaquin  from  tlio 
versified  stoiy  of  the  robber's  life.  Harry  Love  wan  a  noted  mountaineer, 
and  ia  described  as  resembling  Walter  Scott's  black  knight.  He  sometimes 
were  a  sword  presented  to  him  by  a  wealthy  Mexican,  whom  ho  rescued 
from  the  savages  during  his  mountain  life.  He  appeared  at  a  Fourth  of 
July  celeliration  at  .Santa  Cruz  in  1865,  when  the  Pajaro  Tinted  sjM.ke  nf  liim 
as  of  a  'tall,  manly  figure,  with  Hparkling  eyes,  lon^  curling  hair  falling 
far  down  hia  shoulders,  with  his  knightly  .sM  ord  hanging  by  hia  8ide. '  But 
Others,  who  hated  alnl•>^t  cverjrbody  connected  with  the  repression  of  crime, 
eaid  he  Io«»kp<l  more  like  a  larire-Mizi-d  :i|)<'  than  a  man,  that  ho  was  illiterate 
and  a  coward.  iS.  F.  P(mU,  April  li',  ibiy.  Mucli  has  been  written  ai>out 
JcaqwB  Macieta  to  gira  him  a  chivalhc  character  XMambling  Eofaia  Hood. 
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years,  after  which  there  was  an  influx  of  the  outlaw 
class  from  the  states  in  rebellion,  who  naturally  took 
to  the  highways,  making  a  pretence  of  having  public 
grievances  to  adjust  by  private  reprisal.    It  required 

A  few  of  his  TTion  were  captured  with  him.  Mid  Mversl  wer«  aftarwmrd 
taken  and  executed  in  southern  CaL 

A  Mexican  named  Clandio  was  a  oontemporary  of  Mnrieta,  perhape  a 
little  earlier.    During  1 85*2  he  kept  the  southern  uuikm  in  a  Htate  of  terror  ji*in. 
He  was  captured  m  1653  on  his  way  to  .Monterey  with  G  of  hia  men  by  H. 
Cocks,  juHtice  of  the  peace  at  Saliua<4,  who  heatled  a  party  of  8  resolate  men. 
Claudio  and  6  of  his  men  were  killctl  in  the  tight  with  Cocka' party.  Ibo 
one  who  escajiod  was  afterward  hanged  l>y  the  people.  S*in  Joiupun  VaWy 
ArniM,  .Tunc  Ki,  1n74;  JIaycs  SmtjM,  Oil,  NoOa,  v.  71;  Strtftr/s  ReroU., 
J  iii.'f.'irtiH  V^pla  y  Av.t  221.    Francisco  Uarcia  was  the  next  famous  roliber,  at 
the  hea  l  of  a  mixed  company  of  Mexicans  an<l  rutliunly  S;i\<.ris.  S.  F.  Alt  i, 
Oct. '22,  lSr>4;  Jlnyes  Scntiu,  MonU-rvy,  \V1~\'A.    He  was  wounded  l>y  his  own 
lieutenants  in  a  unarrel  over  the  spoils.    One  <vf  these,  Sebastian  Flores, 
quarrelling;  with  thi>  other,  IVas  An^^clino,  ttinioil  state's  evidence,  and  li.id 
Ani^eiiuo  hanged,    tiarcta,  after  a  bloodv  career  uf  17  years,  was  tried  on  au 
old  indictment  at  San  Joe^,  Flores  being  detained  as  a  witness.   The  case  was 
]int  otT.  and  .it  the  next  s»'-<Ni(>n  of  court  ( !arcia  was  acnuittotl.  San  J<W  I*"fri  *. 
Ot-t.  l  '^.  1^79.    Anastaaio  (rarcia,  another  of  this  baud,  was  sentenced  to 
state  prison  for  horse<«tealing,  and  on  regaining  his  freedom,  in  1856,  has* 
tened  to  Los  An;rcle3  to  revt  ii^'e  himself  upon  tlic  infortin  i".     Wli:le  Ijiiliii^ 
in  Uie  bills  he  fell  in  with  another  evil  doer,  and  in  a  brief  time  had  gatliere<l 
to  himself  a  dosea  kindred  spirits,  most  of  whom  were  Angelenos.  Among 
them  were  Pancho  Daniel,  Juan  in<»re>*,  Espifto.^i.  Andres  Fontcs,  Vanjl.i, 
*El  Chino,'  Pigumini,  *H1  Tuerto,'  Fau^^tino  Garcia,  Juan  Cartaho.  and  Ar- 
dillero,  'el  bucro.'    They  calletl  theniHolves  *los  Manil;i-(,'  and  used  juws- 
worda,  etc.    Their  trade  was  lior-i  -slealing,  with  its  attendant  incidents. 
Anasticio  Garcia  and  hit  nanilas  dou'Ljeil  the  .st<^ps  of  the  informant  to  San 
Juan  Capidtrano,  hut  the  man  e-scapmg,  they  murdered  the  storekeejKjr  at 
that  place,  an<l  robbed  the  place  of  goods,  i^ponding  the  night  in  drunken 
revelry.     Word  being  scut  to  Los  Angeles,  ShrritF  James  Barton,  witli  six 
well-armed  men,  two  of  whom  were  eouaUtldeji,  \\  illiam  H.  Little  aiivl 
Charles  R.  Baker,  set  out  for  San  Juan.    They  were  amhusoadiMl  at  th« 
Barranco  de  loi  Alison,  and  Barton  and  the  two  constables  killed,  the  re- 
maaider  of  tlie  party  escaping  back  to  Los  Angeles.  JJayf^y  Awjelts,  i.  G47-  8. 
Thiii  occurrence  greatly  alarmed  the  Angelenos,  as  the  buidits  were  all  native 
Californians,  and  the  Americans  and  other  foreignd)(»rn  residents  feared  that 
the  Californiaud  svuipatliizcd  with  the  criminaU.    The  excitement  rau  high, 
and  the  feeling  of  hisecnrity  became  so  great  that  an  armed  defensive  atti> 
tude  was  nmtually  maintained.    But  eonlidence  wa^  restored  when  several 
prominent  Californians  took  horse  at  the  bead  of  40  of  their  countrymen,  and 
pursuing  the  onUaws  captured  most  of  them  in  the  Sierra  de  Santiago,  aud 
brought  tliom  to  Los  Angeles,  where,  after  a  trial  by  the  people,  they  were 
banged.    Tomas  Sanchez,  who,  with  Andreas  Pico,  was  .ictive  in  makins 
tbeso  captures,  was  afterward  shcrilT,  and  maintaine.l  a  party  of  mouutod 
men  until  all  tlie  nuuulas  had  licen  taken  and  executed.    This  action  on  the 
part  of  t!ie  Californians  restored  conhdcnco  lietween  the  t^^o  rrieo^.  f^Tinrl, 
M'  T!",  I'Ot  9.     Varela,  a  person  who  was  w*  11  connected,  was  pardomd.  and 
at  the  !»re,ik:iig  out  of  tlie  >  n  il  war  joined  the  cnnfederati  army,  but  retiirno*! 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  lived  conformalily  to  the  law.s.  Knuc^tr^h',  1  17;  iSV/x 
BarUira  /Vf.«,  March  9,  1878.    Sato  and  Senati  were  two  other  native  l>a.n- 
dits,  notorious  about  18r»6.  JHxim's  WfiUe  Cloufuejtt,  L  67-74,  110.  Titmrcio 
Vasquez  figured  at  a  later  period.   His  pride  was  to  sarprise  laxge  partiee; 
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neiTe  to  attack  these  outlaw  organizations.  Valuable 
lives  were  lost  in  attempts  to  make  arrests,  but  occa- 
sionally a  man  attained  to  fame  by  his  daring  in  pur- 
suing banditti.  The  general  govenmient  was  fire- 
quently  appealed  to  for  aid  down  to  1877." 

Banditti,  such  as  swept  through  the  southern  coun- 
ties while  the  population  was  sparse,  can  no  longer 
exist.  Rebels  against  labor  and  onler  now  tramp 
about  the  country  in  the  r6le  of  mendicants,  but  so 
watched  and  suspected  that  they  are  powerless,  the 
law  having  asserted  itself  everywhere.  Occasionally 
one  bolder  than  his  comrades  in  distress  waylays  a 
country  stage  and  "  holds  up  "  the  passengers;  or  some 

35  BMH  wers  bound  and  robbed  at  Kingston,  Fresno  co.,  by  13  of  \n»  gang, 
who  escaped  with  thoir  booty.    He  waa  finally  captured  by  tiie  oflicen  « f 
Loe  Angeles  co.,  in  May  1S74,  and  hanged  in  1875.    His  obliging  guard  one 
day  axked  him  it  there  was  anyone  he  woultl  like  to  have  visit  him.     '  Who 
tt  tliat  little  Irishman — the  poll-tax  collector  I'  asked  Vaaquez.  'Mike 
Madigan,'  replied  the  guard,  'would  you  like  to  see  him?'    *No,*  said  Vas- 
quea,  *  but  he  is  a  funny  little  fellow.    I  was  riding  alone  in  the  canon  de  los 
Verdngos  when  I  met  turn  driving  in  a  bugsy.    He  asked  in  a  very  important 
manner  whether  I  had  paid  my  poll-tax.    jT said  no,  and  he  asked  if  I  would 
pay  it  then.    I  answered  that  I  would,  for  I  was  a  good  citizen,  and  always 
paid  my  taxes.    He  drew  a  book  and  pencil  from  nia  pocket,  and  swelling 
Bp  like  a  turkey-cock  inquired  my  name.    When  I  saia  Tiburcio  Vasqnez, 
hu  hand  shook  i>o  that  he  louM  hardly  write  the  reoeipt.    I  paid  him  the  ^2. 
and  without  saying  good-bye  he  whipped  up  his  horse,  ami  kr-pt  whipping 
as  far  as  I  could  see  him.'    There  is  almost  a.s  much  literature  about  tins 
rogae  msaboai  some  earlier  ones,  as  Cam  r  >>/  JViurdo  Vii»/ii'Z^  being  ecraps 
from  newspaper*;  Crrruti,  RambUn<i.'i,  MS.,  147:  Vn^iftt'z,  JH-t  i'nrffr,  in  S.  F. 
Catt,  Oct.  25,  1S73;  S.  F.  JiulHJn,  .Jan.  5,  IblB;  S.  F.  P'^f,  May  IT).  1874; 
S.  F.  AW\,  April  21  an.l  May  15,  1874;  llaytt,  M.i„oraUlin,  1LW5:  dd. 
Crimes  nmi  Soci'ty  SrmjM,  1(X)  1;  S'ln  Dirijo  Union,  May  i'l,  1874;  SuUuok  (  ity 
DemocnU^  May  25,  1874.    Santos  Sotcllo,  tlte  succe.ssor  to  the  honors  of  Vas- 
quez,  wa-*  sent  in  prison  in  1877,  and  was  the  last  of  the  robber  chiefs  of 
Mexican  birth  wln>  have  trunMod  the  border  onunties.    Sotellowa.s  arrested, 
sixigle-baniled,  by  a  young  Califoruian,  Kulatl  Lopez,  who  thereby  acquired 
annonoraMe  reputation.    C'ltavez,  one  of  hi.4  lieutenants,        e;iptiired  and 
kilb-'l  a  little  earlier,  and  these  losses  l)rokc  up  the  baud.    There  was  a 
claint  for  his  capture  before  Ute  Cal.  legislature  in  1877-S.    Of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  robbers,  Tom  Bell,  bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  figured  in  IS.IO,  and  was 
executed  by  tho  |>eo|>lc  with  a  number  of  \ua  fnUow cr^.     ,Iat  k  Powers  was 
another  well-know  n  robber  of  185G-7.    In  1858,  San  Lui.s  Ubiispo  and  San 
Difl^o  were  terrorized  by  organized  bands  of  outlaws.  S.  F.  AUOy  June  14  and 
Aug.  27.  1  N'S.    The  eivi!  war  drew  a  good  many  of  this  elass  away,  and  tho 
cloee  watch  kept  upon  all  kind.s  of  outlawry  uuring  i8b2-5  wa:s  a  decided 
dieek  to  erime.  Sta  Barbara  GaztUe,  23-33,  61-70,  87-109. 

'••Such  a  man  was  Stejihen  Venard,  a  defeetivo  ein]»loyed  by  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.,  who  made  several  important  capture^,  an.l  killed  half  a  do^eu 
highwaymen.  UkUiJi  Press,  Nov.  10,  1871;  Orcua  !         Union^Mt^y  16,  1866; 
UmldJnir'j  FUvj,  ia  8»  F,  BmOOm,  Jan.  9,  1680;  U.  H.  H,  She.,  li,  p.  202-3, 
id  Qong,  i  Mas. 
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desperate  rogues  plan  the  capture  of  railroad  trains, 
in  wliich  enterprises  they  have  sometimes  been  suc- 
cessful. As  the  certainty  of  punishment  becomes 
more  evident^  the  number  of  oiiencas  gradually  lessens. 

I  have  i^iven  considerable  space  to  outlawry,  yet 
have  only  t)iitliiied  it.  Without  yn'esenting  this  picture 
it  would  be  ditiicult  to  represent  tail  ly  the  resiK)nsi- 
bility  resting  upon  the  courts  and  otlicers  of  the  hiw. 
Add  to  the  crimes  of  banditti  the  individual  crimes 
committed  from  various  impulses,  the  reckless  shoot- 
ing by  gamblers  and  drunkards^  the  vendetta,*''  bur- 

An  instance  of  the  veadetta,  in  Monterey  co.,  resulting  in  JO  munler* 
and  a  number  of  wonnded,  illostrate!!  a  pha^  of  society  in  soathern  coim* 
tic^.  Josi"  Mnrfa  Sanchez  was  arcidcntly  i1r<>\me«I  in  IS'rJ.  and  left  an 
estate  worth  from  $60,000  to  1^,000.  \Vtiliain  KoacU  aduiiuistered  upua 
the  estate,  and  Lewis  Beleher  was  his  Ixmdsman.  Roach  obtained  poiwea 
■ion  of  all  the  money  and  property,  and  Boloher  qnarreled  with  him  for  S 
ahare  in  it.  Mn  Sanchez  had  married  a  L>r  Saotord,  who  sitled  with  Bel- 
dier  m  the  qnarrel,  and  lejg^al  proceedings  were  commenced  i^inst  Roach, 
who  wa<  arre.ited  and  lo  liji'd  in  Stfwkttm  jail.  But  Roaoli  jx-rMi  idcd  his 
jailer  to  liberate  hiin,  and  dy  with  him  to  Monterey.  Here  he  delied  the 
law,  and  gathered  about  bim  a  foQowing  of  personal  friendi  on  whom  he 
coulil  rely.  Belclicr  also  ha<l  a  party  on  hi^  side,  and  a  body-glUtfd,  amonff 
whom  wai  Auastacio  Uarcia^  before  mentioned,  who  was  linng  at  tite  Carmel 
mimton.  He  detennined  to  take  RMch,  and  the  fend  was  at  a  white  heat, 
M  -Milion,  a  1>rot!irT-in-law  of  Roi.  h,  meeting  Sanford  in  a  l>ar-rwnni.  1>oth 
men  tired,  and  both  fell  dead.  A  brother-in-law  of  Sanford,  named  Atwood, 
in  the  excitement  of  thew  |>rooeedings  blew  oat  his  own  brains.  Two 
friends  of  Roach,  Isaac  B.  Wall,  cnllecdir  of  the  port  of  Monterey,  sj)eaker 
of  the  assembly  in  1853,  and  Thomas  Williamson,  late  of  lemi.,  set  out  for 
San  Lnis  Obispo  with  pack  mnle  and  arms.  They  had  not  proMeded  many 
miles  when  th«'V  Wito  a-tsas-iinate  1,  as  it  was  supponed  I'V  IVIehor's  t<Mil, 
Auastacio  Garcia.  The  sheriff  went  to  Oarcia  s  house  to  arrest  iiim  with  a 
poAse,  3  of  whom  were  killed  by  ( iarcia,  who  escaped.  On  the  19th  of  Jmie 
is.'ii"),  Jleloher,  stindin^  in  the  barroom  of  the  Washington  hotel  was  shot 
by  some  unknown  person  on  the  outside,  and  died  next  day.  In  his  dying 
depod^oa  be  mid  he  believed  that  Roach,  Garcia,  and  others  whom  he 
named,  were  his  assassinit.  Biit  as  there  was  no  proof  on  examinatioo, 
nothing  could  be  done.  After  Belchers  death  Roach  retired  to  his  farm  ill 
Santa  Umz  co.  and  lived  quietly.  Garcia,  however,  was  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  for  the  murder  of  Wall  and  Williamson.  Some  jiernon<  obtained 
access  to  his  cell  and  hans;cd  him  there,  it  was  said  \e»t  he  should  confess 
and  implicate  them.  After  a  time  Roach  ton  was  assassinated  near  Watson- 
yille,  it  was  alleged,  on  the  gronnd  that  he  talked  too  freely  about  past  occur- 
rences for  the  saf<'ty  of  bis  former  confederate?*.  In  this  feud,  arising  from 
the  efforts  of  two  men  to  rob  a  woman  of  her  estate,  eleven  persons  were 
killed — Gkimez  says  13 — and  several  wounded.  Meantime  the  woman  had 
married  Oeorj^c  f'rano,  who  persuaded  her  to  deed  all  the  property  to  him, 
which  lie  spent  in  a  Rhort  time,  and  going  ca,st  died,  and  the  object  of  these 
dozen  murders  was  accomplished,  namely,  robbing  a  widow.  S.  P,  HenM, 
June  21,  I8r)(].  The  only  one  of  \\\v<o  criminals  punished  was  Qercia^  SDa 
he  was  hanged  by  his  friends  and  not  by  the  law. 
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elariea,  laroemes,  and  other  felonies,  with  the  ^^reat 
barden  of  civil  suits  of  all  kinds,  and  the  labor  of  dis- 
posing of  all  appears  Cyclopean.  Says  one  who  liad 
every  opportunity  of  knowing,  "People  from  1850  to 
1858  complained  of  corruption  in  the  courts,  but  the 
accusations  were  unfounded.  The  courts,  as  a  general 
rule,  administered  the  law  to  the  best  of  tlieir  aVility.** 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  courts  were  often 
crippled  in  their  action  hy  juries  who  decided,  not 
according  to  fact^  but  to  expediency;  who,  instead 
of  inquiring  did  the  prisoner  commit  the  crime,  asked 
did  the  murdered  man  deserve  to  be  killed  ?  A  distinc- 
tion whicli,  if  not  good  law,  was  sometimes  good  jus- 
tice. Uul  it  w^as  the  general  opinion  that  the  courts 
and  juries  erred  on  tlie  side  of  clemency.  The  pris- 
oner might  have  friends  on  tlie  jury ;  or  a  juror 
might  have  sensitive  qualms;  or  he  might  he  affected 
with  the  moral  disease  ahout  him.  Such  things  are 
Ti(»t  unknown  even  now;  but  probably  the  itifection 
referred  to  was  tlie  most  dan^xerous,  because  the  most 
subtle  enemy  with  which  the  law  had  to  contend,  for 
when  a  judge  or  juror  condones  a  crime,  he  is  an 
accessorv  after  the  fact,  as  far  as  the  moral  of  it  goes. 

I  have  no  means  of  determining  what  was  the  pro- 
portion of  punishment  to  crime,  but  the  judges  re- 
ceived a  large  amount  of  blame,  and  the  press,  which 
but  echoed  the  public  sentim^  nt,  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  courts  in  several  instances.  A  certain 
judge  of  the  4th  judicial  district  suggested  to  the 
grand  jury  which  met  in  March  1851,  "the  propriety 
of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  press,  and,  if  it  trans- 
cended certain  limits,  of  presenting  it  as  a  nuisance." 
The  editor  of  a  San  Francisco  journal  of  respectabil- 
Ry  was  arrested  for  contempt  of  court,  in  commenting 
on  the  judge's  charge  to  the  grand  jurv,  and  without 
the  benefit  of  jury,  thejudne  himself  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $500  or  in  default 
of  j>ayment  to  go  to  prison.  An  in(lignati(>n  meeting 
of  citizens  was  thereupon  held  at  the  plaza,  speeches 
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made  rondeiiiiiing  tlie  action  of  tlic  judge,  and  reso- 
lutiniis  (.f  tM'iisuro  passed,  with  talk  of  iinpeaclmitnt 
and  a  complaint  to  the  ])residentof  the  United  ^States, 
wlio  had  notliin^  to  do  with  it,  since  the  state  leirisla- 
ture  had  elected  the  judges.  The  grand  jury  for  the 
following  term  gave  even  more  cause  for  displeasure, 
siuco  jt  censured  the  judge  officially,  and  in  no  mild 
terms,  insomuch  that  he  was  constrained  to  move  the 
court  of  sessions  to  strike  out  from  their  report  the 
stinging  paragraphs.^® 

The  judge  of  the  10th  judicial  district,  which  then 
consisted  of  Yuba,  Nevada,  and  Sutter  counties^" 
was  spoken  of  as  the  most  dissolute  man  that  ever 
wore  the  ermine  of  justice,"  a  gambler,  and  associate 
and  protector  of  gamblers.  Great  effort  was  being 
made  to  have  laws  enacted  against  gaiubling  by 
men  and  women,  and  trenchant  articles  were  written 
for  the  press  in  all  parts  of  the  state;  but  this 
infamous  jurist  only  gave  encouragement  to  the  sport- 
ing fraternity,  and  became,  according  to  one  of  the 

^Currry  InridenU^  lO-llj  A  F,  AUa,  March  9  and  10,  1851.  Tlie  report 
co,uTriic<l  tlie  vigilince  cninmittoe  of  1S;'1,  and  read  as  foUnws:  '  Wlicn  we 
recall  the  tlelayii,  the  uisutlicient  aiid,  we  believe  with  much  truth  it  may  be 
■aid,  corrupt  adtninistratioii  of  the  law;  the  incapacity  and  indifference  of 
those  wlio  aro  it-?  swoni  guardians  and  mini.-<tcrs;  the  freipient  and  iin- 
neceissary  postpoucmuut  of  important  trials  in  the  district  court;  the  dis- 
regard ol  dnty  and  impatienoe  while  attending  to  perform  it,  manifested  by 
some  of  our  judges  liavina  criniinal  jurisdictionj  the  many  notorious  villains 
who  have  gone  unwhipped  of  justice  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  members  of 
that  association  have  oeen  goremed  by  a  feeling  of  opnodtion  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  is  adiiiiiiistiTo<l,  and  those  who  nave  a<liTiiiii>tcred  it, 
rather  than  a  determination  to  disregard  the  law  itself.'  S.  F.  JJtnUd,  Aug. 
3,  1851. 

"The  legislature  of  1851  increased  the  judicial  districts  to  11.  Tlie 
11th  consistod  of  Yolo,  Placer,  and  El  Dorado  counties.  C'll.  St'it'-.  1851,  12. 

"  \nyula  Onzrff>^,  Dec.  9, 1864.  Thejudge  challenged  Field  to  fight  a  duel, 
but  made  it  a]»i)ear  that  he  was  the  challenged  in  order  to  secure  the  ehdce 
of  arms.  Ho  selected  howte-knives  and  colt  revolvers;  the  fighting  to  be 
done  in  a  room  'JO  fe^  t  square,  the  principals  to  lie  placed  with  their  faces  to 
the  walls,  and  to  turn  and  lire  at  a  given  sijfnal,  then  to  advance  wi^  their 
knives.  Field  accepted,  believing  this  a  device  of  a  coward,  and  so  it  proved, 
for  the  ju<1f:<- first  modified  his  mode,  and  then  withdrew  altogether  from  the 
fipht.  screening  himself  behind  his  judicial  oflBce.  He  tbreamied,  however, 
to  kill  anvone  who  should  assault  him.  Hearing  that  his  course  had  been 
ridiculed,' ho  attempted  to  shont  Field  from  behind,  the  latter  being  unarmed. 
Firld'n  Early  Days,  100-107.  The  judge  was  indicted  in  1864  for  a  criminal 
offence,  bnt  eontinued  in  cffioe  from  1868  to  18S8. 
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judges  of  the  court  of*  sessions  in  Yuba  county,  "the 
head  of  the  hell-concocted  junta,  beaded  by  the  judge 
of  the  10th  district,  and  tailed  by  a  noted  gambler  of 
Muysville."  Some  lifaMel  suits  grew  out  of  this  free- 
dom of  speech,  but  public  sentiment  sustained  the 
press,  as  did  also  the  courts  in  general." 

The  grand  jury  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  September 
tenii,  lS5l,  wislied  to  resign,  because  the  governor 
hail  pardoned  a  certain  notorious  character  who  had 
beea  convicted  of  a  brutal  assault  and  sent  to  prison; 
but  Campbell,  wlio  had  succeeded  Murray  on  his 
proinotiou  to  tVie  supreme  bench,  refused  to  discharge 
them.    The  jury  represented  in  their  report,  that  if 
the  judgment  of  the  courts  and  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people  were  to  be  set  at  naught  by  the  execu- 
tive, their  acta  as  grand  jurymen  were  not  required. 
But  this  was  only  the  temporaiy  disgust  and  despair 
which  overcame  the  people  when  the  highest  officials 
fuled  ia  their  duty.    In  1856  the  grand  jury  had  be- 
oome  less  aensitiva    Its  bill  for  expenses  for  a  smgle 
term  was  almost  $1,000. 

The  organization  of  a  ooanty,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  new  judicial  district,  was  the  occasion  for  the 
8warming  of  the  office-seekers,  who  were  thereu[)on 
hived  by  their  leaders.  In  1852,  the  Tulare  valley  was 
explored  by  an  expedition  under  Indian  Agent  Savage, 
the  legislature  having  divided  Mariposa  county  by  act 
of  April  20,  1852,  named  the  southern  portion  Tulare, 
and  provirlod  for  an  election  in  July  for  choosing 
county  officers.  As  the  new  county  was  inliabitcd 
solely  by  Indians,  Savage  and  company  were  the  first 
•settlera"  They  proceeded  to  hold  an  election  the 
day  after  arrivinff,  at  Poole  s  ferry,  on  King  river, 
ai^  at  a  place  calfed  Woodville,  on  the  Kaweah  river, 
finom  a  teader  named  Wood,  who  had  established  a 

•Hie  first  Ubel  snit  against  a  newspaper  was  in  re  Melhado  vs.  Crano  k 
Rf<^  The  verdict  of  the  lower  court  was  aMiiut  the  defendants,  but  Judge 
Ummj  daeUred  it  cmtrmiy  to  l*w  and  fM^  and  granted  a  new  trial  Sac 
Tmmiji^  FOk  38,  1851. 
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post  tlicre,  but  whom  the  Indians  had  killed.  The 
number  of  votes  polled  at  bntli  i)kires  was  109,  but 
from  this  population  the  reiiuisite  t>tlicials  were  chosen, 
a  certain  major  beinii;  elected  county  judge.  Xext 
day  most  of  the  electors  and  elected  returned  to 
Mariposa.  Sliortl}'  after  he  qualified  as  judge,  the 
major  killed  Savage?  in  a  quarrel,'"'"  and  under  circum- 
stances which  caused  people  to  regard  the  death  of 
the  Indian  agent  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  vacate 
his  position.  The  major  had  only  organized  tlie  court 
of  sessions,  and  his  own  arrest  was  the  first  in  Tulare 
coanty.  He  was  permitted  to  go  free,  but  public 
sentiment  being  much  against  him,  he  left  the  coun- 
try, and  Thomas  Baker  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

But  the  wrong-doing  was  not  by  any  means  all  on 
the  side  of  the  courts.  In  Napa,  in  1851,  J.  A.  Sel- 
lers, justice  of  the  peace,  nonsuited  a  certain  person 
for  being  absent.  Meeting  the  justice  in  a  public 
place,  the  other  endeavored  to  provoke  a  quarrel,  which 
the  justice  equally  endeavored  to  avoid,  but  finally,  be- 
ing irritated,  said  that  if  he  reaUy  wished  to  fight,  he 
would  send  ft  nesro  to  fight  him,  whereupon  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  breast,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.*' 
The  legislature  passed  an  act  witliin  a  week  providing 
for  a  special  term  of  district  court  in  Solano  county 
to  try  the  murderer  of  Sellers,  but  he  escajn  d  punish- 
ment. In  1850  a  Sacramento  judge  was  ]>ublicly 
whipped  bv  a  man  whom  he  had  not  loni;  before  sen- 
tenced.  There  were  none  to  interfere,  and  the  judge 
resigned  his  office.  Such  examj)les  were  not  encour- 
aging to  the  administration  of  justice.  Judge  Wilson 
c>f  the  Sa<*ramento  court  of  sessions,  in  1852,  was  as- 
saulted on  leaving  tlie  court-room  by  two  men,  one 
of  whom  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  place, 

»CaL  Courier,  Sept  10,  1851;  8.  F.  AUa,  March  14,  1856.  Savage  was 
the  3d  man  of  the  expedition  who  wss  kmed  before  the  jmt  waa  ooi. 

Bai-t"t,,  Hi  t.  Tfil'if', 

^^8ac  Transcrii>t,  March  14,  1851;  HaHuell,  Convention,  MS.,  pt  18,  1-4. 
Another  man  attempted  to  kill  Jndtge  MoOiJm^  bat  waa  pardoood.  8.  F» 
AUa,  MM«h  17, 185& 
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vhiie  both  bad.  fi|^ured  in  the  squatter  riots,  and  also 
owed  hiin  a  grudge.     Wilson  defended  himself  with 
« cane-BWord,  wliicb.  he  thrust  into  the  lawyer's  left 
long.  A  sheriff  named  McDonald  interfering,  dis- 
meA  the  judo^e,  whereupon  the  latter  was  shot  at, 
Imt  the  sheriff',  in  endtavoring  to  shield  Wilson,  re- 
ceivt'd  the  bullet  in  his  own  person.    A  grrat  cxcitn- 
UKiit  arose,  and  tlie  vi<j^ilance  c()Uiinittee  was  called 
tv^fetluT.   TIh'  <  >ffGn<ier  was  taken  in  cliarge,  and  placed 
on  tht'  prison  bri^.  and  the  connnittee  demanded  an 
immediate  trial.     Chief  Justice  Willis  could  not  pre- 
side at  the  case  because  the  affray  took  i)lace  at  his 
rooms.    Aldrich,  the  district  judge,  could  not  try  liini 
until  he  was  indicted.    It  was  decided,  however,  to  let 
the  law  take  its  course,  and  the  wounded  man  recov- 
eiing,  the  affair  blew  over.    Grand  juries  were  ex- 
tremely negligent  in  bringing  evil-doers  to  trial, 
frequently  ignoring  assaults  with  intent  to  kill,  and 
mandaughter.     Men  of  criminal  reputation  often 
went  free  for  years,  committing  numerous  crimes 
against  life  without  being  puoishea.'' 

The  difficulty  in  bringing  a  cause  to  trial  where  the 
parties  charged  witli  crime  were  of  southern  antece- 
d'  Uts,  and  especially  if  they  occupied  othcial  positions, 
vvas  illustrated  by  tlu^  ease  with  which  Terry  eluded 
the  law  for  the  killing  of  Broderick.  A  change  of 
venue  to  a  district  where  the  judge  was  also  a  south- 
erner and  sympathizer,  a  trick  to  delay  witnesses,  a 

'Thslloyd  hmOf  mn  an  «zminple.   Edward  Lloyd  ihol  and  killed 

TlMM'Uion,  a  te.im.fter,  in  1801,  at  Oroville.  He  wafl  tried  and  «entcnretl  to 
10  jaan  m  state  prison,  but  throusb  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
rrieaaed.    In  1802  ne  was  kUled  hjT.  N.  Smith,  in  the  fight  between  steam- 

Kvit  rnnners  in  Sacramento.    Smith  remained  in  the  county  jail  six  tnoiitli^, 
wben  the  graad  jury  i^ored  the  charge  against  him.    Withm  an  hour  after 
liis  dtadiaMS  he  was  killed  by  Oeor^  Llo^d,  who  was  tried  and  acquitted; 
Wt  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  over  minmg  claims  in  Nevada,  the  niurdcrur  hoing 
■opposed  to  be  his  brother-in-law,  Coleman,  who  was  also  shot  and  killed  at 
l^fcocfae,  by  Barney  Floods  in  1867,  the  grand  jury  refusing  to  indict  FUkhI. 
Tkowas  Ueyd  abot  aad  killad  a  man  in  8.  F.  in  1865.  and  was  sentenced  to 
in  priion.    Sears,  an  intimate  of  the  Lloyds  stole  a  horBC,  was  pur- 
Mad  and  killed.    Not  long  after  the  owner  of  the  horse  w  as  assasinated, 
ptewunably  by  the  Lloyds,  or  their  friendi.    Four  other  deaths  resulted  from 
the  violence  of  thi-  rurfi.%nly  a<?sociation,  making  12  in  all.  yet  the  only  one 
fwhed  by  the  Iaw  was  Xhoiuad  Lloyd.  S»  F,  AUa,  April  lo,  1871. 
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dismissal  of  the  case,  and  all  was  settled.  No,  not 
all,  for  the  legislature  in  the  case  of  certain  criminals 

Cassed  ex  post  facto  amendments  to  the  laws  for  their 
enefit** 

A  case  which  may  be  here  recorded,  comprehend- 
ing all  these  judicial  and  legislative  artifices,  occurred 
in  1861.  A  feud  had  grown  up  between  a  Balti- 
morean  and  a  Kentuckian,  both  citizens  of  a  certain 

town  in  Placer  county,  of  which  the  latter  had  been 
inav^or.  Tlie  quarrel  arose  concerning^  some  personal 
remarks  made  first  by  the  Kentuekian's  wife,  who 
was  a  sister  of*  the  judge  of  the  IGtli  judicial  district, 
and  rei)lied  to  in  kind  by  tlie  other.  Somethincr  of  a 
political  aspect  was  given  to  the  hostilities,  the  Bal- 
timorean  beinjx  a  Doujjlas  democrat,  while  the  Ken- 
tuckian  was  of  the  Lecompton  order.  The  former, 
who  was  a  newspaper  publisher,  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  purchase  stock  for  his  office.  He  was  followed 
by  the  judge  and  the  ex-mayor,  w^ho  did  not  conceal 
their  intention  of  killing  him  should  they  meet  him, 
which  they  did  in  the  forenoon  of  New  Year's  day 
on  Sacramento  street  The  Kentuckian  at  once  at- 
tacked with  a  bowie-knife,  and  soon  his  victim  lay  dead 
on  the  ground.  With  his  accomplice,  who  was  close 
at  hand,  he  then  w^alked  arm-in-arm  to  the  police  sta- 
tion, and  was  introduced  by  his  companion  to  the  chief 
of  police,  who  locked  the  murderer  up,  safe  away  from 
yi<jfilance  committees,  or  any  honest  man  who  mi«flit 
hurt  him.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  by  Rob- 
inson, judi^e  of  the  Sacramento  county  court,  which 
required  the  j)risoner  to  be  brought  before  the  12th 
district  court,  (^anipbell,  judge.  His  attorney  applied 
for  change  of  venue,  but  the  application  was  denied. 
The  ex-mayor  then  petitioned  the  legislature  to  pass 

^  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  regulate  proceedings  in. 
criminal  caseii,  passed  May  1,  1851.  Cal.  6UU.,  1860,  71.  This  amentiinea^ 
provides  for  fn^nting  a  change  of  ¥00110,  and  wait  passed  att«r  the  Torrjr 

Ha-it'o.    Tn  ISoT  it  w;n  prop(»<eil  tn  pass  an  act  requiriii;.'  a  ju<li;e  to  gr  int 
chaugo  of  venue,  but  the  judiciary  conuuittce  to  whom  il  waa  referred  reuu* 
diatodik 
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an  act  directing  the  court  to  grant  a  change  of  venue 
to  Placer  county,  and  such  was  the  influence  of  the 
aoathem  minority  in  that  body  that  a  bill  was  actually 
passed  by  a  lame  majority,  requiring  the  submission 
of  Campbell  to  legislative  interference  with  his  duties. 
The  governor  vetoed  the  bill,  but  nevertheless  it  was 
passed  over  his  head,  through  the  exertions  of  lobby- 
ists who  persuaded  some  of  those  who  had  voted 
against  it  to  pair  off,  and  leave  the  bill  to  its  sup- 
porters. The  constitutionality  of  the  act  was  argued 
before  Campbell,  who  decided  against  it  on  many 
grounds,  but  particularly  because  it  was  a  special  act 
to  liberate  the  assassin. 

The  opinion  of  Campbell  beino;  conclusive,  instead  of 
appoalinfif  to  the  supreme  court,  the  murderer's  friends 
agahi  applied  to  the  legislature  to  enact  a  general 
law  coverin«x  Jill  similar  cases  as  well  as  this  one. 
Certain  public  journals  had  commented  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  case,  and  tlie  same  influence  which  had 
prt  »cured  the  special  act  for  the  relief  of  a  murderer, 
caused  tlic  introduction  of  a  bill  declaring  "it  unlaw- 
ful to  print  in  a  newspaper  the  testimony  or  facts,  or 
the  probable  testimony  or  facts,  or  any  statement 
whatever  of  the  testimony,  facta,  or  circumstances,  or 
anything  purporting  to  be  such  evidence  or  statement 
of  facts  or  circumstances  relative  to  any  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor in  this  state,  under  a  penalty  of  from  850 
to  $500  for  each  offence;''  but  the  publication  of  the 
general  nature  of  an  offence  with  the  name  of  the  ac- 
cused, or  the  proceedings  after  trial,  was  not  prohib- 
ited, nor  the  publication  of  evidence  of  an  offence  of  a 
political  or  insurrectionary  character,  or  of  the  wrong- 
ful acts  of  public  officers.  Murder,  only  murder,  was 
to  be  BO  sheltered  and  defended,  that  the  bowie-knife 
chivaliy  mi^ht  have  their  safety  in  their  own  hands, 
whatsoever  lives  they  might  choose  to  take. 

The  legislature  did  not,  however,  venture  upon 
this  further  outrage  to  public  sentiment.  As  for 
the  chief  instigator  of  the  acts  above  related,  he 
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was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  the  Baltimorcan  by  the 
grand  jury  of  San  Francisco,  and  arrested  at  Sacra- 
mento on  the  28th  of  March,  on  the  jjround  that  he 
was  an  accessory  hcforo  the  fact,  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  e<)uallv  guilty  with  the  other.  A  habeas  corpus 
was  issued  by  Baldwin^Judge  of  the  supreme  court, 
returnable  before  J udge  Kobinson  of  Sacramento,  who 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  A  writ  was 
then  issued  returnable  before  Judge  McKinstry  of 
the  7th  district,  who  also  declined  jurisdiction.  Still 
another  writ  was  made,  returnable  before  Judge  Mc- 
Kunc  of  the  6th  district.  Al)out  the  iniddlr  of  April 
the  supreme  court  rendered  an  opinion  that  the  special 
act  of  the  legislature  was  constitutional,  and  Judpre 
Caniphell  made  the  onh-r  transferring  the  assassin  to 
the  nth  district  court  in  his  own  countv,  which  ac- 
quitted  him.  His  accomplice  was  soon  again  seated 
u[)on  the  judicial  bench,  and  tlie  doctrine  that  liomi- 
cides  could  be  cleared  by  the  legislature  was  soundly 
engrafted  upon  California  jurisprudence.  In  18(')3, 
the  ex-mayor  having  knocked  down  an  agent  of  Wells, 
Fai  go  &  Co.  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  was  shot,  and 
died  from  the  wound.  The  judge  was  impeached  upon 
charges  of  malfeasance  in  office,  of  uttering  disloyal  sen- 
timents, and  language  unbecoming  his  high  position. 
W.  H.  Badgely  succeeded  him  as  judge  of  the  district. 

While  it  is  extraordinary  that  so  manv  men  chosen 
to  administer  the  law  in  criminal  courts  sliould  prove 
themselvL's  criminal,  tliey  were  after  all  the  excep- 
tions.^* California  had  fortv-three  counties,  each 
with  its  county  court,  and  court  of  sessions  ;  eighteen 
judicial  districts  with  a  judge  for  each  ;  the  suju  rior 
court  of  San  Francisco,  with  three  justices;  lower 

^*S.  F.  BuUetith  March  22,  1801;  CuL  Jour.  Auem,,  1862,  566-72,  609-1 1» 
66^,  753;  8.  F.  BuOeUn,  March  90.  1861.   Yet  there  were  in  Gdifoniia 

niotkl  judges,  impartial  and  decorous,  men  of  whom  any  iH;c.j(le  might  Im 
proud.  There  were  Ixlward  Norton  of  tlic  12th  district,  afterwards  supreme 
judge;  John  S.  Hager  of  the  4th  district,  and  Shattuck  of  the  superior 
court  of  S.  F.  CunpbeU  of  San  Frandsco  was  an  able  and  boneit  jndge  im. 
early  timet. 
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municipal  courts  in  towns  with  as  many  justices  as 
required  :  a  supreme  court,  and  a  United  State  cir- 
cuit court.  It  would  sueni  that  with  so  nmch  legal 
machinerv,  order  should  have  rti^ncd.  But  it  took 
the  strong  hand  of  the  general  government  to  evolve 
ordtT  out  of  the  discordant  element  in  California;  aud 
ia  that  respect  the  civil  war  was  a  blessing. 

From  1849  to  1854  inclusive,  4,200  murders  were 
committed  in  California.'^  In  San  Francisco  there 
were  1,200,  and  only  one  conviction.  In  1855,  538 
persons  died  by  violence  out  of  a  population  embrac- 
mg  110,223  voters.^  One  wishes  to  turn  away  from 
such  wholesale  blood-letting,  and  yet  if  we  consider 
the  character  of  the  population  and  the  infrequency 
of  panishments,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised 
at  this  enormous  proportion  of  homicides.^  In 
the  county  of  Saanmento  during  thirty  years, 
from  1850  to  1880,  there  were  21  legal  executions. 
The  record  of  San  Francisco  from  1852  to  1882 
shows  that  there  have  been  but  16  legal  execu- 
tions, and  \:VJ  convictions  for  ditierent  degrees  of 
man:?iaughter  which  were  punished  with  imprison- 

*  Helper  ia  hn  Lemdttf  ChUt  29,  siTm  a  list  of  Htos  lost:  iniirden4,200; 

kille<l  by  Indians  en  route  to  Cal.  1,600;  {wrished  of  want,  and  accidt  t)t. 
Mwi  by  Indiana  in  C&L,  5,300;  wrecked  and  lo«t  at  sea,  eu  route,  2,2UU; 
Riddea  1.400;  Iwoame  inaane  1,700;  total  16.40a 

^Of  these  357  won;  white  parsons;  133  Indians;  32  Chinamen;  3 negroes. 
Excbuivo  of  Indiau.s  there  were  405  homicides.  The  particular'*  arc  not 
alway:<  ^iven  but  the  following  are  known:  found  murdt  rtd,  40;  executctl  Ity 
rac)!js,  4i ;  executed  according  to  law,  9;  killed  hy  sheriff-  or  police,  10;  killed 
by  collectors  of  miners  license,  G;  killed  l>y  Indians,  3'J — civilization  ia  far 
hefore  savagiain  in  human  butchery — ^lu  justifiable  homicides,  17;  in  quarrels 
aboat  mining  claims,  12;  in  gambling  dispute^t,  8;  for  rob1)ery,  10.  IfitUlL, 
Rr.  ,„rrr<,  rC't  7;  S.  F.  AW\,  Marrh  IH.  1S55.  Tliu  W,>hly  'diz^tO-  of  SU 
BorUira,  Juue  7,  1855,  says  that  according  t^)  the  calendar  published  in 
the  CibtMtfffe,  there  were  1S2  mnrders  oommitted  in  the  state  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year;  two  were  hinged  by  the  aheriff;  14  by  tu»  excited 
nob^  and  8  convict^. 

"The  first  man  hanged  nnder  GaL  laws  was  a  Mexican  in  Mariposa 
ooonty.  San  Joaquin  Hepubliean  in  S.  F.  Alia,  June  1S5I.  The  first  in 
Sin  Franei SCO  co.  was  a  Spaniard,  Josd  Farmi,  who  waa  hanged  on  Kussiau 
hill  la  Is5-i.  There  was  no  legal  execution  in  Mobfcerey  until  1858,  when 
J')^  Anutftacin  was  aentenced  by  Judge  Hester  and  banged.  iloiUerqf  i!/«r- 

Oct.  23^  1875. 
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mont.  Of  tlii'se  31  were  senU'iiccd  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  The  totiil  of  155  convictions  for  the  thou- 
sands of  lives  taken  in  over  thirty  years,  ^rives  us  a 
sense  of  something  peculiar  in  the  laws  themselves, 
or  in  their  a^lministration.  Wliat  it  is,  let  the  stu- 
dent of  law  and  social  science  determine ;  the  fact  re- 
mains that  an  avenge  of  25  homicides  has  takea 
place  yearly  in  this  city  for  the  last  decade,  during 
which  none  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  first  twenty 
years  have  existed,  and  that  out  of  the  250  or  more 
homicidal  crimes*  only  four  have  been  punished  capi- 
tally, and  seventy -seven  by  imprisonment.  In  all  the 
other  cases  the  juries  probibly  agreed  that  the  victim 
deserved  to  be  killed,  the  attorney  for  the  defence 
usually  being  chosen  for  his  skill  in  proving  murder 
justifiable,  and  his  patience  in  exhausting  the  privi- 
l^es  of  all  the  courts.  In  1871,  when  people  wished 
to  have  hanged  Laura  D.  Fair  for  the  muitler  of  her 
paramour  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  the  crime  be- 
ing augmented  by  the  social  eminence  of  the  man, 
they  were  restrained  in  the  expression  of  tliis  feeling 
by  a  sense  of  the  shame  it  would  be  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  a  w  (jman,  when  they  allowed  four  out  of  five 
men  to  escape.  But  of  the  several  atrocious  puhlic 
assassinations  hv  men  of  social  standincr  since  that 
event,  not  one  has  resulted  in  conviction. 

The  combined  operation  of  all  of  tlic  courts  in  the 
state,  even  in  this  laxity  in  administering  the  laws, 
furnishes  a  large  number  of  prisoners  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. The  whole  number  received  at  the  state  prison 
fipom  1851,  when  it  was  first  occupied,  until  1880,  when 
the  new  constitution  went  into  effect,  was  9,320,  of 
whom  7,756  had  been dischai^ed,  and  1,564  remained. 
In  the  first  decade  so  many  prisoners  escaped  **  that  the 

"In  1S56  tlio  convicts  confined  in  tho  prison  lirig  at  Snc.  conspired  to 
murder  the  olliccra  and  escape,  but  were  suspected,  and  the  Urst  plot  fnu- 
trated.  A  second  attempt  waa  diaoovered  to  the  oflBeera  by  one  of  their 
num1»or  under  Hcntcnce  of  death,  for  which  service  tlie  governor  commuted 
his  sentence.  Sac,  Utuon^  June  3,  1S56;  S.  F.  AUa^  Sept  27,  In  the 

spring  of  1867, 4  oo&fiGti  Moaped  bom  Saa  Qoe&tiii  in  aa  open  boat^  b«t 
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pardoning  power  was  not  called  into  exercise  to  any 
great  dogrce.    The  disposition  to  pardon  felons  Las 
suice  increased  to  such  an  an  extent  as  to  make  the 
trying  and  sentencing  them  appear  an  official  farce, 
la  186 1  the  governor  pardoned  41  convicts  out  of  the 
penitentiary.     In  1862-3  there  were  26  pardons, 
if'rom  18G.3  to  1865  the  number  was  reduced  to  an 
average  of  eleven  pardoned  yearly  by  Gk)vernor  T^ow. 
But  from  1865  to  18G7  the  governor  liberated  83 
state  prisonerB,  and  17  from  county  jails.    From  1867 
to  1869  were  pardoned  42  out  of  the  state  prison  and 
two  out  of  jail;  and  from  1869  to  1871  the  governor 
freed  70  from  state  prison  and  13  from  jail  From 

were  retaken.  Tn  tlic  following  November,  some  convicts  being  on  a  wood- 
hoAtf  which  they  were  anloadmg,  moved  the  boat  onward,  as  they  aftenvard 
alle^Bd,  by  order  of  the  penon  h»Tiiig  them  in  charge;  rat  a  guard 
stan<linp  l>y  a  6-j)oim»l  gnn  seeing  the  movement,  an<l  renu  rnliering  the  late 
escape,  fired  on  the  priaonem,  kiiiiug  3  and  wounding  5.  H.  i>\  JiuUttin,  Isov. 
9,  1857.  The  oondnet  of  the  priaon  under  the  contract  system  was  highly 
di!?cre«lital>le  to  the  state.  The  state  va-s  rohbetl,  and  the  ])ri8oner8  were 
starved  and  iU-treated.  Kttcapes  were  frequent.  It  used  to  be  said  of  crim- 
inals that  they  '  might  as  well  have  been  n«ed,  for  if  the  eonrts  do  not  tuni 
them  loose,  Estill  will.'  S.  F.  Dulletin^  March  %  1857.  In  1858,  Gov. 
Weller  took  forcible jiossession,  for  the  |(ood  of  both  state  and  prisoners,  and 
began  the  reform  which  has  entminated  m  a  thorongh  ly  good  sy  Htem  of  prison 
discipline  and  management,  although  the  pohcy  of  legislation  forbidding 
pnaon  labor  to  compete  with  outiiide  mauufaeturcx  has  deprived  one  third  of 
the  prisonen  of  the  benefits  of  emplojrmcnt.  Ref4  Dir  oJ'Cal.  State  Pruon, 
July  1,  1879.  When  Gov,  Weller  instituted  his  reforms  there  were  685  con- 
victs crowded  into  a  building  which  could  not  comfortably  accommodate 
more  than  350.  At  present,  with  more  than  twice  the  numl^r,  the  arrange- 
ments for  healthfulnesa,  moral  traininff,  religious  instruction,  rtading,  and 
schools  for  the  younger  prisoners,  are  admirable.  In  May  18u9,  14  convicts 
escaped  from  San  Quentin,  and  in  June  another  attempted  escape  was 
planned,  in  the  execution  of  which  6  Mere  kilh-d.  In  Oct.  thnewas  ttiU 
another  daring  effort  made  to  secure  freedom,  but  the  prisoners  were  this 
time  safely  recommitted.  Tlie  great  revolt  occurred  in  \b&2,  when  the  lieut- 
gov.  was  visiting  the  prison.  He  was  eeiaed  by  a  body  of  nearly  200  convicts, 
who  Wire  him  l>efore  them  around  the  walls,  and  compelled  him  to  signal  to 
Fort  Mc(  'lellan  not  to  lire  on  them.  The  otiicers,  however,  managed  to  get 
in  one  shot  without  hitting  the  lieut-gov.,  which  partially  disbanded  them, 
an<l  through  the  a.s.sistance  of  the  citizens  of  San  Ttafad  the  main  body  of 
them  were  capture<l  and  returned  to  prison.  Tt-n  were  kilU  d  and  liO  wouuiU  d. 
.<■•'.  R'tjhrl  Journal,  .h\\y  26,  1862;  J/<ir»»  Co.  Jliit.,  I'M  2;  8.  F.  BtilUdu, 
Jjily  '2l\.  1802.  In  I8G4,  while  the  j>rison«<rt  at  San  Quentin  were  at  work  in 
the  brick  yard,  an  etTort  was  made  to  escape  by  scaliufl  the  wall  and  taking 
poAt  No.  4.  llie  guard  was  assailed  with  every  smi  M  mi.<^ile  at  their  com- 
mand, and  to  prevent  the  pri.**oners  u-iing  the  cannon.  H)>ik>  d  tlicm.  After  a 
hard  battle  between  the  4  guards  at  the  post  and  23  convictii,  the  latter  were 
oompettod  to  return  to  the  priaoo,  4  being  kOled,  8  wounded*  3  mortally. 
A  jTsmmi,  April  4, 18M. 
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1871  to  1875  were  libcrati-d  80  from  the  state  prison, 
18  frniii  jails,  and  couimutud  the  sentences  of  12 
convicts.  Paclieco,  wlio  held  the  office  of  govenior 
only  frf)ni  February  to  December  1875,  released 
GO  state  prisoners,  16  county  prisoners,  and  com- 
muted the  sentences  of  fivi'.  Irwin  followed  in 
187G-7  and  1878-9,  with  lUi)  pardons  for  state  pris- 
oners and  21  for  county  prisoners,  beside  25  commu- 
tations of  sentence.  Thus  in  nineteen  years,  after 
society  had  recovered  from  its  first  fermentative  state, 
there  were  deliberately  liberftted  ia  its  midst  536 
state  criminals  and  81  prisoners  confined  in  county 
prisons,  while  42  had  their  sentences  commuted.  In 
these  660  cases  were  the  grand  iuries  mistaken  ?  Did 
the  witnesses  perjure  themselves,  were  the  judges 
mistaken  in  the  law,  or  unduly  severe  in  their  decrees? 
These  are  seldom  urged  as  reasons  for  exercising  the 
pardoning  power.  A  petition  for  the  release  of  a 
prisoner,  containing  certaiQ  statements  to  account  for 
his  incarceration,  and  favoring  his  liberation,  to  which  is 
appended  a  long  list  of  names,  among  them  being  often 
those  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  who  convicted  and 
the  jud^o  who  sentenced  him,  is  the  evidence  which 
undoes  all  that  the  former  testimony  had  effected. 
These  petitions  are  signed  by  persons  \vlu)  know  noth- 
ing of  tlio  merits  of  the  case,  and  who  do  not  even 
stop  to  inquire  the  contents  of  the  paper  to  which 
they  subscribe.  This  |)art  of  a  dangerous  act  may 
be  attributed  to  a  reprehensible  carelessness;  but 
when  those  wlio  administer  the  laws  petition  to  have 
tlieir  operation  set  aside,  tlie  conclusion  is  soon  arrived 
at  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  has  dejjarted.  As  for 
th(^  governor,  lie  is  but  an  instrument,  and  if  the  law- 
makers and  law-administrators  counsel  him  to  return 
so  many  electors  to  their  forfeited  privileges,  what 
then?  It  would  be  curious  if  the  evil-disposed  should 
show  greater  respect  for  the  government  which  fails 
in  respect  for  itself 
In  the  report  of  the  board  of  prison  commissionerB 
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for  1879,  with  the  s^overnor's  iiaiiiu  at  the  head,  was 
the    following^  paragraph   which  slioiild  liavi;  .some 

ailing:  *'I  would  u^c  the  pardoning  p»)wer  ten 
times  where  it  is  now  used  once;  would  not  use  it 
absolutely  but  conditionally.  The  governor  may  im- 
pose any  condition  he  pleases;  he  may  confine  one 
man  to  the  limits  of  a  particular  town ;  another  to  a 
county  or  a  farm,  or  he  may  send  him  out  of  the 
state  or  the  United  States,  or  he  may  pardon  him 
upon  condition  that  he  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
support  of  the  prison,  or  that  he  furnish  beef  for  the 
prison  for  a  certain  time.  There  are  at  least  100 
prisoners  here  who  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
pardoned ;  and  there  are  at  least  200  serving^  ex- 
cessive, unheard  of,  inhuman  sentences.**  Then, 
again,  there  are  at  least  200  prisoners  here,  under 
sliort  sentences,  who  should  either  have  been  sent  for 
life,  or  long  terms."  The  legislature  was  requested 
to  devise  some  plan  for  the  equalization  of  sentences, 
wliich  was  certainly  only  proper,  to  prevent  the  state 
of  th  ings  here  represented  ;  but  making  the  <j^overnor 
a  pard»»n-broker,  with  unlimited  powers,  would  have 
been  strange  legislation. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  have  particular  refer- 
ence to  courts  of  appeal,  their  constitution,  history, 
and  decisions. 

*TIm  governor  may  have  found  some  cases  like  this  ono:  a  Mr  Le^i  in 
I8SS,  mm  tratonoed  to  a  year  in  ttate  prison,  and  a  forieit  of  $39,000^  for 
smuggling  cigars.  S.  F.  AUn,  Nov.  f),  IS."').  Tliis,  while  murderers  went 
free!  The  report  of  tlie  assembly  com.  on  prisons  for  1881,  gives  a  list  of  26 
jwiKMiw  eooTiGted  oi  robbery,  whose  aeotenoea  vary  all  the  way  from  cm 
year  to  lifsb       being  in  for  their  natual  liree. 
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THS  JUDICIARY. 

1850-187-2. 

TuK,  FfRST  SuPRXMB  Ck)UKT— Pkiihonnkl  or  THE  Judges— Intluencb  cm 
OnNioN— Ems  or  ah  EuBonvB  JnonsuaT— Crabaotse  or  Cabm  to 

BB  DBrBEMIKBS^  ABD  IMTLUBNGB  OB  lBII|»ntT~LABD  ABO  MlBIBQ 

iBTBBnis— BfTBor  OP  THB  Amxndbd  OoHBTRonoB— Fbdbbal  Ooub» 

IN  CALiroRyiA — Thb  MuNiciPALirr  and  thb  Oobsolidatzob  Aor— 

PUKBLO  LaBI)»— COMPILATIOB  Or  THB  LtAWS. 

The  supreme  judges  elected  by  the  Icorislature  in  1850 
were  S.  C.  Hastings,  chief  justice,  and  H.  A.  Lyons  and 
Nathani<  I  Bennett,  associates.    Hastings  served  his 
term  of  two  years.    Lyons  became  chief  justice  by 
seniority  in  1852,  but  resigned  in  April.  Bennett 
had  resigned  in  October  1851.    Thus,  in  the  coarse 
of  a  Uttle  more  than  two  years,  the  whole  supreme 
bench  was  changed.    Solomon  Heydenfeldt  was  tlie 
first  elected  supreme  judge  to  succeed  Hastings. 
To  fill  vacancies,  Hagh  C.  Marmy  was  appointed 
vice  Bennett ;  A.  Anderson  vice  Lyons.    At  the 
general  election  of  1852,  Murray  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Bennett;  and  in  1855  he  was 
re-elected,  to  a  full  term,  but  died  before  tlie  end  of 
his  term.    At  the  same  election  Alexander  Wells 
was  chosen  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Lyons,  and  in 
1853  he  was  elected  for  a  full  term,  but  died  in  Octo- 
ber 1854.    Charles  N.  Bryan  was  aj)pointed  to  the 
vacancy  until  September  1855,  when  David  S.  Terry- 
was  elected  to  the  unexpired  term  of  Wells,  ending 
in  1859.    Heydenfeldt  served  until  January  1857, 
when  he  resigned,  and  P.  H.  Burnett  was  appointed 
to  the  vacancy.   Thus  in  seven  years  there  were  ten 
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jodges  OD  the  supreme  bench,  and  the  intent  of  the 
ooDsfcitution  iQ  claasify  ing  the  first  three  appointments 
80  that  the  election  of  justices  for  long  terms  should 
be  the  more  quickly  secured,  was  defeated. 

Questions  of  law  arose  among  the  judges  on  the 
supreme  bcncb.     The  temporary  al)seiu  e  of  one  of 
the  three  jucl<^es  made  a  decision  impossible  in  the 
case  of  a  disaLireement  between  the  n  niainiiiix  two. 
In  February  1852  the  legislature  granted  Heyden- 
feldt  leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  and  in  ^lareh 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  governor  to  fill  tcmpor- 
aiy  vacancies  by  appointment.    Tlie  governor  of- 
fered the  place  left  by  Heydenfeldt  to  Burnett,  who 
declined,  deeming  the  act  nnconstitutional.  Wells^ 
lioweveT,  accepted.    The  constitutionality  of  the  act 
was  tested  on  an  agreed  case.    Murray  decided 
igainat^  and  Anderson  in  &vor  of  it.    There  being 
therefore  no  decision.  Wells  remained  upon  the  bench 
until  Heydenfeldt's  return,  when  Murray's  opinion 
was  concurred  in,  and  his  occupancy  by  appointment 
daring  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  voluntary  ab- 
sence of  a  jud'j^e  who  had  not  resigned,  was  declared 
to  Ije  unconstitutional.    His  subsequent  election  soon 
n  stored  hini  to  his  place  on  the  sui)reme  bench. 
When  Murray  took  his  seat  in  185G  for  the  bcLcinninjjj 
of  a  new  term,  he  claimed  that  by  virtue  of  his  a|)- 
pjintment  in  1851,  and  election  in  1852,  he  was  the 
8».^nior  justice  in  connnission.    Heydenfeldt,  who  was 
elected  in  1851,  was  entitled  to  the  place,  but  not 
likin<j;  to  have  a  quarrel,  yielded  his  right. 

Murray  dying  in  September  1857,  Burnett,  then 
serving  as  associate  justice,  was  appointed  to  that 
vacancy,  and  Stephen  J.  Field  to  the  place  left  Ta- 
cant  by  Burnett's  promotion.  Field  was  at  that  time 
anociate  justice  elect,  to  succeed  Heydenfeldt  in 
January  1858.  Murray's  successor  was  Joseph  O. 
Baldwin,  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  ending  in 
January  1862.  By  the  expiration  of  Heydenfeldt's 
term,  Terry  became  chief  justice.    He  resigned  just 
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Lefoiv  Ins  tlnin  expired  hy  limitatiun,  and  W.  W.  Cope 
was  clcrtrd  to  succLcd  liim,  Field,  wlio  had  hwn  onlv 
a  little  more  than  one  year  on  the  bench,  taking  the 
chief-justiceship.  Baldwin's  successor  was  iikiward 
Norton,  pioneer  lawyer  of  San  Francisco. 

The  constitution  of  California  said  that  the  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  should  be  elected  for  six  years ; 
yet  Murray,Well8,  Terry,  and  Baldwin  were  elected  for 
unexpired,  or  short  terms,  Tarying  from  two,  to  four, 
and  five  years.  The  constitution  said  that  the  gov- 
ernor should  have  power  to  appoint,  when  any  office 
became  vacant,  from  any  cause,  but  the  commission 
should  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  legislative  ses- 
sion, or  at  the  next  election  by  the  people.  The  con- 
stitution had  not  provided  a  mode  for  filling  a 
vacancy  in  the  supreme  court  The  ffovemor  there- 
fore appointed,  temporarily,  and  issueda  proclamation 
for  an  election  of  a  judge,  or  judges,  at  the  next  j^en- 
eral  election,  but  "  for  the  unexpired  term " ;  and 
neither  the  bench,  the  bar,  nor  the  people  found  fault 
with  this  interpretation,  although  it  plainly  defeated 
the  evident  intent,  and  the  letter  of  the  constitution. 
The  governor,  also,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  above, 
appointed  when  there  was  no  actual  vacamy,  the 
judu;e  be  in  or  still  in  commiasion,  and  only  absent  for 
his  own  pleasure. 

The  administration  of  justice,  particularly  of  the 
higher  courts,  is  beyond  eveiy  thing  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  government.  By  the  degree  of  en- 
lightenment in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country,  its 
advancement  in  national  greatness  is  to  be  estimated. 
But  it  is  irrational  to  expect  of  an  elective  judidar}', 
nominated  in  party  conventions,  taking  part  in  excit- 
ing campaigns,  cognizant  of,  and  sharing  in  the  per- 
sonal abuse  of  the  rostrum,  that  dignity,  purity,  or 
learning  which  constitute  an  enlightened  judiciary. 
The  judicial  ermine  which  has  been  dragged  through 
the  political  pool  in  any  state  must  have  lost  its 
whiteness.    What  then  of  the  immaculateness  of 
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elected  judges  during  the  first  decade  of  California 
judicial  history  ?  The  framers  of  the  constitution  in 
their  honest  dependence  upon  the  virtue  supposed  to 
reside  in  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  privilege,  lost 
sight  of  the  peculiar  conditions  likely  to  accompany 
that  franchise  in  California.  But  who  shall  say  that, 
had  the  elective  power  been  conferred  upon  the  legis- 
lature, the  welfare  of  the  people  would  have  been 
more  safe  than  in  thd  bands  of  the  judges  elected  1  \ 
themselves  ?  for  the  legislatures  were  not  much  aboYe 
political  conventions. 

In  the  older,  agricultural  states,  settled  slowly  by 
industrious  and  conscientious  men,  with  parents  and 
grandparents,  brothers  and  sisters,  wives  and  children, 
each  in  their  way  influencing  legislation,  the  purity  of 
the  ballot-box,  and  the  honesty  of  the  law-nKikcrs 
nii'j^ht  be  depended  upon  for  a  generation  at  least. 
Bat  ill  California,  overrun  by  adventurers  from  every 
land  under  heaven,  with  the  scum  of  the  great  sea  of 
humanity  floatingf  to  its  shores,  until  earth,  air,  and 
water  shared  the  contamination,  the  body  politic  could 
not  be  healthy,  nor  its  soul  pure;  least  of  all  should 
we  look  for  that  highest  expression  of  social  integrity 
and  culture,  a  perfect  judiciary. 

Yet  we  shoidd  be  justly  surprised  not  to  find  among 
theaspirants  to  positions  of  trust,  who  have  secured  the 
favor  of  a  majority  of  the  electors,  some,  even  many, 
who  deserved  that  favor ;  for  even  a  political  conven- 
tion may  respect  the  prejudices  of  the  better  portion 
of  society  sufficiently  to  put  forward  its  most  respect- 
able material,  intellectually,  or  otherwise,  to  be  voted 
for.  And  so  it  fell  out,  that  in  the  rudest  times  of 
the  rode  epoch  of  California  history  the  superior  and 
supreme  judges,  with  certain  marked  and  most  in- 
famous exceptions,  made  themselves  respected.^  But 

'None  raore  so  than  Orville  C.  Pratt,  a  native  of  Ontand  co.,  X.  Y., 
where  he  was  born  April  24,  1819.  After  practibiug  as  a  lawyer,  tir^t  at 
RochMter,  K.  T.,  and  later  at  Cialena,  IlL,  he  was  appointeH  associate  juilge 

in  Or.'^'nn,  whore  h»'  retulfred  excellent  service  in  the  Wlnt  tii  irj  ina-isacre 
cases,  and  iu  the  famous  location  coutroversy  of  1851-2.    iu  IbiHi  he  re- 
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they  could  not  always  make  the  constitution  and  laws 
rospectod,  because  some  faults  in  both  interfered  witli 
tiieir  satisfactory  interpretation,  a  matter  to  which  I 
shall  ai^ain  refer. 

The  difficulty  of  keeping  the  private  opinions  of  a 
judge  out  of  the  legal  decisions  was  illustrated  by 
Burnett  in  the  case  of  the  nesro  Archy,  related  in  an- 
other place.  Burnett  decided  that  Stovall,  who 
claimed  Archy,  was  not  entitled,  under  the  law  of  the 
state,  to  have  possession  of  him  ;  but  that  "there  were 
circunistances  connected  with  the  particular  case  that 
may  exem]>t  him  from  the  operation  of  the  rules  we 
have  laid  down,"  and  beini^  **not  disposi'd  to  rigidl>' 
enforce  the  rule  for  the  fii'st  time,"  Stovall  might 
have  the  negro,  thouojh  this  decision  was  not  to  be  a 
precedent  for  the  future,  in  similar  cases.  The  criti- 
cal, and  hy  no  means  reverent  California  public,  openly 
ridiculed  the  opinion  of  one  whose  prejudices  and 
amiability  together  had  led  him  to  commit  a  judicial 
blunder,  of  which  much  worse  judges  and  men  would 
not  have  been  ffuilty.  In  this  judgment  Terry,  of 
course,  concurrecL 

As  I  have  before  said,  it  was  the  law,  more  than 
the  judges,  which  was  at  fault,  though  the  latter 
were  also  to  blame.    For  a  consideraole  period  in 

iiiove<l  to  San  FranoiMO,  where  after  practising  for  throe  ytor-s  in  partner- 
ship with  Alex.  Cftmpbell,  be  was  elected  Jutk^e  for  the  twelfth  judicial 
district.  His  decisioiu  are  among  the  classics  of  the  law,  aad  as  a  jorisi  Iw 
hd.s  Wdii  a  reputation  second  to  none  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  tirnt  chu  f  jnstice  of  California,  HastingK,  waa  a  native  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  N.  v.,  at  tiiti  Uuie  36  years  of  age,  tall  and  powerful  frame,  genial 
manner,  and  some  legal  lore.    He  was  electeil  to  congress  in  1846,  and  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa  in  184.S,  hut  resigned  to 
come  to  C'al.  the  fallowing  year.    He  retired  from  public  life  in  ISaS,  having 
served  one  term  as  attorney-general.    Of  his  associates,  Lyons  and  Bennett, 
the  same  might  he  said.    Bennett  was  also  a  New  Yorker,  l)om  in  IS  1 5,  .ind 
educated  at  Hamilton  college.    He  came  to  Cal.  in  1849  by  sea.  Murray 
was  of  Soottitb  desoent,  Irat  wm  bora  in  8t  Loaii,  and  reared  in  southern 
111.    He  joined  the  14th  infantry  regiment  at  the  age  of  21  to  fight  in  the 
liattles  under  Scott  in  Mexico,  winuiug  the  commission  of  a  Ueut.  Coming 
to  CaL  in  1849,  be  was  elected  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  snperior 
court  of  S.  F. ,  created  hy  the  legislature  of  1831.    J.  Caleb  Smith  of  Va  was 
hid  associate,  and  Morse  presiding  Judge.  Sm.  Union,  Sept.  19,  1857.    It  is 
said  that  being  asked  what  he  knew  wEont  law,  he  replied,  'I  do  not  know 
muoh  aboat  it^  and  am  too  indolent  to  atady.  U I  am  eleeted  I  ahall  aoqvira 
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1856  no  supreme  court  was  held.  Heydenfeklt  was 
absent  from  the  state;  Terry  was  in  ronfiiieuient  by  the 
vigilance  coiumitteej  and  Murray  utihzod  the  period 
while  the  people  usurped  his  powers,  to  visit  some 
springs  aod  remain  in  seclusion  away  from  the  shadow 

knowledge  without  effort.  Every  lawyer  who  comes  before  me  will  bo  a 
eofnpulaory  teacher,  giving  me  the  benefit  of  hia  midnight  cramming  and 
t«tlif»«s  search  after  a\ith<»ritifs.'  Caliitcja  Tribune,  Aug.  8,  187*2.  Sncfi  was 
\h»  activity  of  his  intellect  aud  the  power  of  his  memory,  joined  to  a  naturally 
jodieial  mind,  that  he  eooii  beoame  a  good  judge  of  law,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  -"upreiiic  bf^nch  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  Bennett's  resignation; 
was  electe^l  to  it  in  1852  by  the  democrats,  and  reelected  in  1855  by  the 
kBow>nothingii.  For  fire  veara— a  lifetime  in  effsot  to  many  whoae  fottnnM 
hnug  Dpon  the  <tupr<  me  Wnch  decisions — thia  magntnto  nilad  tfaa  ohiaf 
court  in  CaL  and  even  the  others  by  appeal, 

Ibe  aaaoeiato  jiutieee  who  occnpied  the  bench  for  the  greatest  len^^  of 
time  with  Murray  were  Tlcyilenfelift  ancl  'I'erry.  Both  were  dojuftcratio  pol- 
ittctansy  Heydenfeldt  being  \VeUer's  manager  in  the  senatorial  contest  ia 
1857.  He  md  mtich  to  BU]>port  the  repntanon  of  tiie  state,  and  although 
oft«a  included  in  the  denunciations  hurled  again.st  the  supremo  bem  li,  m  hs 
oertaiiUy  the  least  deserving  of  censure  of  either.  Terry  was  a  .soutlu  rn  man« 
of  MomnnneatSt  with  a  Texan  experienoe,  a  typical  chivalry  judge,  given  to 
awamting  tboaewho  offended  him,  even  when  practising  in  court,  and  exhib* 
itii^  a  warm  triaadahip  for  those  who  pleased  him — a  man  of  extremes. 
Dnnng  Tigilanee  committee  times,  he  descended  from  the  dignity  of  his  high 
office  to  go  to  S.  F.  at  the  instance  of  a  brother  of  Billy  Mulligan,  who  was 
to  be  brought  by  them  befc  re  the  jndge  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  which 
the  prisoner  had  not  asked.  When  the  committee  rent  an  officer  to  take 
Mulligan,  he  resisted  the  arrest,  fomented  a  <juarrel,  and  stabbed  the  officer, 
being  hiuu»elf  arrested.  The  vigilance  committee  detained  him  prisoner  for 
6  weeks,  and  released  him  at  last,  more  out  of  respect  for  the  office  he  de- 
graded  than  out  of  their  sense  of  justice  to  the  man.  Terry  was  one  of  a 
party  of  about  40  men  which  left  Texas  for  Cal.  in  April  lt>49.  Two  other 
parties,  one  from  La  and  one  from  Miss.,  travelled  in  company.  After  his 
arrival  in  CaL  he  had  a  political  dispute  with  M.  B.  Evans,  attacking  him 
with  a  pistol  and  beating  him  until  he  was  genseless.  San  Josf'  Tch'/ntph, 
Julv  8,  1856.  During  Terry's  incarceration  in  18o(i,  the  Texan  legislature 
addreascd  a  memorial  to  OOOgress  praying  the  govt  to  interfere  to  protect 
him;  and  afterwanl  also  passed  resolutions  of  esteem  and  admiration  toward 
the  committee  for  the  lair  trial  granted  to  him;  He  had  nrobably  a  narrow 
gaopa,  for  if  Hopkins  had  died,  he  would  certainly  have  lieea  hanged.  He 
was  not  without  fri.-nds.  Frink  relates  that  there  mms  a  movement  in  Sac. 
toeome  down  200  .ttrong,  and  take  Terry  by  a  coup  d  eUit.  Ten  thoubaud 
men  eonld  not  then  have  taken  him.  Sac.  in  those  days  was  strongly  south- 
ern in  sentiment,  wliidi  accounts  for  the  disposition  to  «er\<-  Terry.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  save  Hopkins'  life  by  friends  ami  f<K;.s  alike.  Perhaps  no 
■MB  in  Cal.  has  had  more  written  about  him  than  Teny;  whoae  fame  cannot, 
with  it  all.  1j€  considered  a  happy  one.  The  works  in  my  library  which 
rdterto  him  are  numerous,  of  which  the  following  are  some:  Culcnian,  Vvj. 
Com,,  MS.,  109-17;  TnuU,  Via.  Cbm-,  MS.,  8;  <^fc,  VUj.  Com,,  MS.,  7-8; 
Tmrv.  Vhf.  Com.,  MS.,  9-10;  /?o</<^.«r,  Vif.  Com.,  MS..  12;  Blnxoinr,  MS.,  17- 
18;  (Jlme^l  MS.,  18-21;  DemMter,  MS.,  4-11;  Rychnan^  MS.,  18;  Durhee, 
Fiff.  Cbm.,  MS.,  3-5;  Dtn^t  vig.  Com,,  MS.,  8;  Matirow,  Vvf.  Own.,  MS..  9; 
FarweO,  Fig.  Com.,  MS.,  22-,3;  Smiley,  Vi./.  Tom.,  MS  ,  10  1'2;  UVf/Zmv,  Vi/. 
Com.,  MS.,  QiUaipic,  MS.,  10;  Lhy<i,  UghU  and  Shades,  25-6;  besides 

the  repoti  of  hit  trial,  and  all  ^  ntwspaper  artiolM. 
Bur.  Cab,  Vol  VIL  15 
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of  their  displcasinv.    The  chief  jiistico,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  was  somewhat  shy  about  coming  in  contact 
with  the  people's  police  while  they  held  entire  con- 
trol of  the  city  and  were  in  a  dangerous  humor. 
But  the  people  had  a  proper  regard  for  appear- 
ances, and  left  their  supreme  court  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
whose  verdict  no  bribery  can  reverse.    Teny  was 
discharged  with  the  admonition  tliat  the  state  desired 
his  resignation,  which  he  heeded  not,  resuming  his 
seat  upon  the  bench  until  he  stepped  from  his  pedes- 
tal in  1859  to  kill  Broderick.    Murray  died  in  Sc  |)- 
tember  1857,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  expiating 
thereby,  it  would  seem,  the  failings  of  his  life,  for  bar, 
press,  and  pulpit  paid  to  his  memory  the  tributes  due 
to  goodness  and  greatness,  as  lavishly  as  they  had 
only  a  few  months  'before  censured  him  for  his 
infirmities. 

Yet,  it  would  he  alto<^ether  unfair  to  witliliold 
from  ^lunav  and  his  associates  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing  done  much,  while  dis|)ensintT  justice,  to  frame  the 
judicial  system  of  California,  whicli  became  for  equity 
and  soundness  unsun^assed  bv  anv  of  the  older  states, 
upon  the  supreme  court,  during  the  first  half  dozen 
years  of  its  exi.st<Mice,  devolved  the  task  of  testing 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  new  conunonwealth, 
cases  of  appeal  from  the  courts  beneath  being  very 
frequent,  and  many  of  great  imj)ortanee  in  themselves, 
and  as  establishing  precedents  in  similar  cases;  Mexi- 
can law,  federal  law,  and  the  laws  of  California,  con- 
cordant or  conflicting,  increasing  the  ditticulty  of 
arriving  at  correct  decisions.  The  study  ofthcse  knotty 
questions,  whether  aboriginal,  or  by  the  help  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  bar,  rapidly  developed  the  ju- 
rist, so  that  California  in  a  few  years  had  acquired,  in 
spite  of  the  drawbacks  above  cited,  a  high  legal 
reputation. 

The  act  of  1851  defining  the  jurisdiction  and  powers 
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of  every  judicial  officer  in  the  state  was  the  produc- 
tion of  Field,  then  a  young  practitioner  smartiDg  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  the  district  judge,  and  recently 
elected  to  the  California  legislature.  It  was  not  likely 
therefore  that  he  would.be  guilty  of  an  infraction  of 
the  law  which  had  emanated  from  his  own  brain.  He 
became  chief  justice  on  the  resignation  of  Teny, 
which  position  he  retained  until  1863,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bench  of  the  United  States,  and  as- 
signed to  the  circuit  of  the  Pacific  statea*  At  the 
time  Field  came  to  the  bench  in  California  there  was 
a  vast  amount  of  litigation  growing  out  of  land  ques- 
tions, and  he  did  much  by  way  of  evolving  out  of 
cliaos  a  system  which  could  be  understood,  to  bring 
these  claims  to  a  settlement.  He  held,  in  the  first 
I'laro,  that  the  obHi^ation  on  tlie  part  of  the  I'liitrd 
States  was  imperative  to  j)roteet,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Ouadahipe  Hidalgo,  Mexican  grantees,  in 
tlie  enjoyment  of  their  lands.  In  the  second  ]>lace, 
that  tliey  were  entitled  to  possession,  and  to  recover 
in  ejectment,  until  their  claims  had  been  passed  upon 
by  the  agents  of  the  goveniment ;  and  when  the 
grant  was  not  a  mere  float,  but  was  defined  by  boun- 
dariea  embracing  a  greater  amount  than  specified,  that 
the  grantee  could  retain  possession  of  the  whole 
against  intruders,  until  the  measurement  had  l)een 
determined  by  the  government  surveys.  Such  deci- 
sions, although  evidently  just,  were  denounced  by  a 
laige  class  of  squatters,  and  others,  who  asserted  in 
no  quaUfied  terms  that  the  judges  so  deciding  were  in 
the  interests  of  monopolists  and  land-grabbers. 

Decisions  in  cases  of  government  lands,  whether 

'Stepheu  J.  Fnld  wm  bom  in  Conn,  in  I8I6,       fadior  reninving  to 

St*""  l<l'n<li:e,  Ma.«<j..  soon  afk'r.  He  was  eflucated  at  W  U  .m  s  C' l!<v"'  nnd 
in  Karopean  scIjo  'I.^.  Ho  came  to  Cal.  in  1849,  settling'  at  Mary  v  !!■  ,  \n  lu;re 
be  WM  first  alcaMe,  and  justice  of  the  peace.  He  <i:<l  n<a  ain  .i  s^  e  ca|>e 
eeii'<are,  though  I>y  impnrtial  observers  it  liaa  gent'rally  lit-cn  u<linitt('<l  tliat 
bi>  aiimimstratiou  was  one  of  the  purest  in  tiic  earlier  rocoi  iiM  ot  om  (  alitnr- 
nia  jn4Aiduy.  Hie  Uter  repatetion«  at  least,  h&a  not  1>ecn  attavkeii,  perhaps 
for  tbe  reeaoo  that  bis  poeition  renuwee  bim  from  politics. 
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mineral  or  agricultural,  offered  less  difficulty,  and  w  ere 
accepted  witli  greater  approbation.  The  mining 
statutes  of  California,  from  which  the  milling  laws  of 
the  more  recent  states  and  territories  were  chiefly 
borrowed,  provided  that  in  suits  for  mining  claims, 
brought  in  magistrate's  courts,  the  customs  and  regu- 
lations of  tlie  miners  in  the  vicinity  should  be  put  in 
evidence,  and  when  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  should  govern  the 
decision.  Thus  the  miners  became  their  own  law- 
makers, the  same  principle  bein^  adopted  in  all  the 
courts.  The  first  appropriator  of  a  claim  was  consid- 
ered to  be  the  owner,  from  whom  title  could  be  ac- 
quired by  another. 

This  principle  was  applied  to  possessory  rights  in 
all  the  public  lands,  the  fjovemment,  which  owrud 
tlio  lands,  not  interfering.  Tu  interfere  in  all  tlicse 
cases,  as  a  party  to  the  suit,  would  have  produced  in- 
describable confusion ;  but  the  court  proceeded  as  if 
a  grant  really  existed  to  the  first  claimant  of  mines, 
water-privili'ges,  or  lands, 

III  the  early  years  of  mining,  an  opinion  of  the  su- 
preme court  gave  weight  to  ilie  belief  entertained  by 
snme,  that  Ljold  and  silver  belonged  to  the  state,  bv 
virtue  of  her  soverei<jjntv  ;  that  the  state  had  the  sole 
right  to  authorize  the  mines  to  be  worked,  to  frame 
laws  and  regulations,  to  license  miners,  and  to  affix 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  she  might  deem  proper 
to  the  freedom  of  their  use.  Under  this  decision  the 
lands  of  private  proprietors  were  invaded  for  mining 
purposes  as  freely  as  public  lands.  This  brought  on 
numerous  suits  for  intrusion  on  private  property 
claimed  under  United  States  laws,  and  the  supreme 
court  was  forced  to  modify  this  opinion,  and  to  decide 
that  "  an  invasion  of  private  property  in  order  to  en- 
joy a  public  franchise  would  require  more  specific  leg- 
islation than  any  yet  resorted  to.**  This  riglit  to 
invade  private  lands  in  search  of  gold  was  first  repu- 
diated in  1859;  by  Judge  Field,  he  finally  establishmg 
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the  doctrine  that  gold  and  silver  belonged  to  the 
laad,  like  any  other  product,  or  any  property  fixed  to 
its  surface.  This  opinioD  is  now  never  seriously  de- 
lued ;  but  the  supreme  court,  as  in  other  cases,  was 
much  maligned  by  the  laboring  class,  who  believed 
that  the  court  was  governed  in  its  decisioQ  by  the  in- 
fluence  of  capital. 

Titles  to  land  in  San  Francisco  led  to  incessant 
tr»)nl)li-;  and  the  decisions  of  tlic  courts  constantly 
occasioned  bitternesti  of  tei'ling.  Under  Mexican  laws 
San  Francisco  was  a  puehlo,  entitled  to  four  square 
lea<j^ue.s  of  land,  wliicli  the  niunici[)al  magistrates  vveie 
authorized  to  ap[)orti()n  in  small  quantities,  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  citv  of  San  Francisco  succeeded  to 
tiie  landed  proprietorship  of  the  pueblo,  and  lots  were 
sold  by  the  alcaldes  (hiring  the  military  government 
of  Califoruia,  for  trilling  sums.  But  many  immi- 
grants treated  the  land  as  belongiag  to  the  United 
States,  claiming  any  vacant  lots  they  conveniently 
could,  their  claims  being  resisted  by  others,  the  result 
being  never-ending  controversies,  emphasized  some- 
times with  bloodshed,  and  employing  the  whole  legal 
It  u  !  dug  of  the  city  in  their  settiement 

In  1 850  San  Francisco  was  incorporated,  and  with 
a  recklessQeas  characteristic  of  the  times,  contracted 
more  debts  than  she  was  able  to  pay.  Executions 
were  levied  upon  the  citv*s  lands.  That  portion  of  the 
Ix)pulation  which  denied  the  city  s  riglit  to  the  pueblo 
lands  lauglied  at  the  sheriff's  sales;  but  suits  of  eject- 
ment followed  rapidly.  Property  of  great  value  was 
sold  on  execution  for  merely  nominal  prices,  and  the 
supreme  court  soon  had  to  decide  upon  the  validity 
of  the  sales.  Its  decision  confirmed  amon*^  others 
the  validity  of  the  Peter  Smith  sales.  In  1855,  Van 
Ness  being  mayor,  the  city  council  passed  an  ordi- 
nance which  beiirs  his  name,  and  of  which  he  was  tlu^ 
author.  It  relinquished  the  city's  interest  to  lan<ls 
within  its  corporate  limits,  as  defined  by  cliarter,  with 
certain  exceptiouii,  to  the  persons  iu  actual  possession 
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on  or  before  Januaiy  1,  1855,  provided  they  were 
still  in  possession  in  June  of  that  year,  when  the  or- 
dinance would  be  introduced  into  the  common  coun- 

cil,  and  to  all  persons  holding  under  grants  made  by 
the  alcaldes  before  Julv  7,  lb4G,  or  hv  virtue  of  a 
grant  subsequently  intuie  by  those  uuv^istratcs,  if  the 
grant  had  been  properly  entered  in  a  book  of  record 
ill  custody  of  the  recorder  of  the  county,  previous  to 
April  3,  1850.  This  ordinance  was  approved  by  act 
of  the  lej^islature  in  1858,  and  bv  a  test  case  brouij;lit 
before  the  supreme  couii:,  settled  definitely  the  laud 
cases  within  the  city  limits,  the  court  confirming  the 
titles  under  the  ordinance.  Millions  worth  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  city  was  rescued  from  specula- 
tors, and  thousands  of  homes  saved  from  the  spoiler ; 
yet  such  was  the  hatred  incurred  by  the  judges  from 
disappointed  contestants,  that  if  ever  they  had  enjoyed 
any  rose-hued  visions  of  the  dignity  of  their  office, 
such  illusions  were  dissipated,  often  to  give  place  to 
dread  of  assassination. 

There  was  another  part  of  the  city  land  question 
which  had  to  be  adjudicated  upon.    This  was  the 
right  of  the  city  to  the  whole  of  the  four  square 
leagues  belonging  to  the  pueblo.    The  board  of  land 
commissioners  created  in  1851,  by  act  of  congress  at 
Gwin's  suggestion,  confirmed  tliat  portion  embraced 
within  the  charter  limits  only.    The  city  appealed  to 
the  district  court,  but  the  case  remained  undedded 
until  September  1854,  when  it  was  by  congressional 
act  transferred  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  decided  by  Justice  Field  as  it  had  been 
when  he  was  on  the  supreme  bench  by  Baldwin,  that 
the  city  had  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  the  pueblo  lands. 
This  decision  was  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  on  Field's 
life  above  referred  to.* 

no  Cal.,  p.  572;  Ilirh^  VH  HrU,  3  Cal..  p.  210;  Stral:'>      Bnrrrit,  T)  Pal.,  p. 
37;  FkUi'H  Early^  Dam,  140;  '1  C  al.,  pp.  524-o7.    In  ISOG,  when  on  the  sup. 
bench  of  the  United  States,  Field  received  a  paekase  at  hie  rooms  in  Wasn> 
iiigtou  containing  a  t<>r]u;.lf).    In  the  ajipi^ii.hx  to  Kirly  D<iys  in  C<il.,  exhibit 
K,  pp.  243-^,  is  an  account  of  tho  circiuustauce  by  judge  Lake,  who  wm 
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As  a  matter  of  fieust^  the  mjuiy  which  oertain  per- 
8008,  justly  or  unjustly,  sustameo  by  the  decision  of 
tiie  Umted  States  circuit  court  was  due  to  Field,  he 
luLving  been  the  author  of  those  parts  of  the  congres- 
sional act  previously  alluded  to,  which  authorized  the 
^strict  court  to  transfer  to  liis  court  tlic  cases  pend- 
ing, in  which  tlie  title  to  Imids  within  the  cor[)orate 
limits  of  a  citv  or  town  were  undeterniined,  and  wliich 
Telinqu'iJ^lied  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  any  of 
llie  land  within  sucli  hmits,  in  trust  to  tlie  city  and 
its  successors,  for  the  uses  specified  in  tlie  Van  Nt  ss 
ordinance,  except  such  reserves  as  the  govermueut 
had  made  for  military  or  other  public  uses. 

It  mi^ht  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  a  judge 
should  be  allowed  so  fiu*  to  interfere  with  matters 
originating  in  another  court  as  to  procure  an  act  of 
congress  transferring  it  to  his  own  court;  hut  most  men 
are  reconciled  to  irregular  proceedings  instituted  to 
result  in  better  order.  So  nature  trayails^  while  a 
mountain  or  a  mouse  is  bom,  and  thenceforth  through- 
out the  ages  mountains  and  mice  abound,  the  forme^ 
reflating  the  winds  that  cool,  and  the  waters  that 
foitilizo  the  earth,  the  latter  adding  their  quota  to 
tlie  sum  of  vermin  w^ithout  which  the  universe  would 
remain  unfinished.  This  society,  oppressed  tor  long 
Years  with  unheai'ahle  wron<;s,  is  suddenly  aroust-d  in 
all  its  majesty,  and,  ignoring  law  and  the  machinery 
of  justice,  exacts  and  obtains  a  justice  higher  than 
the  law. 

The  decision  here  referred  to  was  rend*  red  in  Octo- 
ber 1864,  but  a  motion  for  a  rehearing  krpt  it  in 
court  until  May  1865,  when  the  decree  was  fmally 
entered.    The  United  States  appealed  from  it  to  the 

present,  and  cantinnod  Fi*  1»1  n<»t  to  open  it.  When  it  was  finally  opened, 
after  bem£  well  8f>aked  iu  water,  it  was  found  to  have  pasted  inside  the 
em  ft  i^spaiier  slip  as  foUows:  •  Mon.lay,  Oct.  31 ,  1 HM.  Tlic  City  of  San 
FrancincoTs  United  States.  Judge  ^i.  Id  y-terdny  delivered  tl>o  following 
opinioo  in  the  above  oaae.  It  will  be  lead  with  inti  rest  l>y  the  people  of  thu 
aty.'  It  may  bava  beoa  «o  kill  aomebody;  it  may  have  been  a  harmleaa 
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supreme  court,  in  toto,  and  tlie  city  from  that  part  of 
it  which  reserved  certain  quantities  of  land  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  president  within  a  given  time.  The 
appeal  not  being  likely  to  be  reached  in  the  supreme 
court  for  a  long  time,  and  the  secretary  of  war  being 
consulted  as  to  reservations,  and  not  finding  any 
necessary,  Field  drew  a  bill  which  the  CaUfomia  del- 
egation *  took  in  hand  and  carried  through  both  houses 
oi  congress,  quieting  the  citv's  title  to  all  the  land 
embraced  within  the  decree  of  confirmation.  This  act 
was  si«rned  in  March  1866.  The  appeals  were  dis- 
iniss<  d,  and  the  city  was  finally  at  rest  on  the  suhject 
of  titles.  The  municipal  authorities  took  measures  to 
set  apart  lots  for  pui)lic  huildings  and  schools,  and 
reserved  for  a  park  tliat  generous  quantity  of  land 
now  ra[)idly  heinij^  mach^  one  of  the  finest  of  pleasure 
resorts,  overlookinjj;  the  (iolden  Gate,  and  within 
sound  of  tlie  sea's  unending  melody.* 

The  city  of  San  Francisco,  after  going  through  all 
the  courts  for  a  lon^r  series  of  years,  during  which  the 
value  of  property  had  increased  extraordinarily,  was 
at  length  pfiEured  upon  a  footing  similar  to  that  of 
towns  upon  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  town-site  laws;*  that  is,  it  held  its  lands  in  trust 
for  the  occupants,  to  be  conveyed  to  them  upon  such 
terms  as  the  legislature  might  prescribe.  If  it  took 
possession  of  any  lot  or  parcel  already  occupied  for 
public  purposes,  it  assessed  those  occujmnts  to  whom 
title  had  jijissed  upon  ai^rcenient,  and  raised  the  mon(»y 
required  to  make  reasonahle  compensation  to  the  dis- 
posssessed.^    Instead  of  the  insecurity  of  titles  which 

*  Senator  John  Oonnead  and  Kepresentativo  McKuer  liad  charge  of  the 
InlL 

^  Frank  McCoppin,  elected  mayor  nf  the  ottj  in  1887,  WM  tliA  prime 
mover  in  tlu-  impniveinent  of  the  jwirk  lands. 

•Act  of  May        1S44;  of  March  2.  iMiT;  and  of  June  ISdS. 

'To  the  distinguished  author  of  E<trly  Dnyi*  in  Col.  1  am  indebted  for  the 
CUldid  stAtt  iiM  iit  of  his  part  in  th<>  hil>or  of  adjust  injz  land  natten  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  while  wading  through  (^'il.  l\<^>'<rt-.i  and  U.  S.  snpn^iru^  court  <lc- 
cisionti  ina^'  convey  elaborate  inforuiatiou,  it  faild  to  impress  the  reader  like 
the  narrative  of  the  acton  in  the  itrile. 
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for  fifteen  years  prevented  penoaneDt  improvementSy 
a  disputed  title  is  now  as  rare  as  it  was  once  conimoiL 
Baldwin,  on  the  bench  of  CaUfomia  with  Field,  was 
an  able  lawyer.  He  was  from  Alabama,  although 
of  Connecticut  stock,*  and  his  Yankee  shrewdness  was 
toned  down  hf  the  more  genial  southern  temperament 
He  arrived  m  San  Francisco  in  1854,  and  making 
friends  with  the  Murray  fraternity,  "as  a  legitimate 
consequence/'  one  says,  ''he  was  soon  overwhelmed 
with  great  cases,  some  of  which  involved  the  public 
interests."  These  cases  were  chiefly  city  suits,  draj^- 
giuLC  througli  the  courts  from  year  to  year,  to  the 
prodt  of  the  lawyers  and  the  ruin  of  client. 

■ 

In  186*2,  the  constitution  was  amended  in  its  lo<j^is- 
lative,  executive,  and  jucUcial  departnunts,  The 
supreme  cv)urt  was  made  to  consist  of  a  chief  justice 
and  four  associate  justices,  tlie  presence  of  three  being 
necessary  to  the  transaction  of  business,  except  such 
business  as  might  be  done  at  chambers,  and  the  con- 
currence of  three  justices  was  made  neeessarv  to  ]iro- 
noance  a  judgment''  The  offices  were  still  elective,  but 

*J.  (r.  BaMwin  was  a  kind  of  prodigy.    At  the  age  of      yean  he  per* 

formeil  the  duties  nf  dept.  dist  court  clerk;  at  17  lie  conductcil  a  newspaper. 
At  21  he  went  to  Ala.,  and  waa  soon  in  the  legi»latarc.  In  1844  he  caiivaAsed 
the  state  for  the  wliig  ticket;  in  1849  he  waa  Ixjatcn  for  congress  l»y  S.  W. 
luge.  He  wrote  the  Flush  T%me»  in  Aludntma^  heing  a  picture  of  local  char« 
acter.  and  Pai  tu  L*adfr9,  a  history  of  iKiIitic^i  uikKt  the  inanagement  of  Sttdl 
■tat*f-«nion  a-*  .TctrerHon,  Hamilton,  JacKsfm,  Clay,  and  Kandoljili. 

*  First  were  the  city  slip  cases,  involving  ;|^,000.  A  corrupt  commoii 
cooBcil  ia  1853  aoM  at  auction  certain  water  lots  set  apart  for  a  public  dock, 

for  an  average  price  of  .?0,7H4.  or  a  total  r,f  11>:^,7.">0,  one  quarter  jiaid 
down,  half  in  two  months,  and  the  reuiamder  in  four  months.  Two  wharf 
eompanies  Uireatening  to  enjoin  the  sale,  on  the  ground  that  their  whanrea 
were  Imilt  on  tlic  f.iitli  of  the  onlinaiice  sottinj^  a-^ide  these  lots  for  a  pablio 
dm  k.  the  council  passed  an  ordinance  to  quiet  these  objectors,  allowing  them 
$1  s.'i.O0O  indemnity  for  the  injnry  sustained.  Soon  after  the  sale,  property 
declined  rapi<lly.  and  several  of  the  purchasers  of  the  city  slips  were  anxioos 
to  draw  hack  from  their  bargain,  and  were  shown  hy  their  lawyer,  Baldwin, 
a  way  to  do  it,  which  was  to  have  their  titles  attacked,  and  on  l>einp^  de- 
clar«;4i  invalid,  to  sue  the  city  for  judgments.  Test  cases  were  jiroparcil.  and 
after  tedious  delays,  Burnett  and  Terry  decided  for  the  city,  Murray  <lis- 
scnting.  These  case*  were  again  opened  in  ISlK),  Baldwin  l>eing  now  on  the 
Wneh,  his  decision  that  no  title  passed  making  the  city  liable  to  return  >*.S(K).- 
000  casli  for  tht-  -<  rip  |>ai.l  in  on  account  of  the  slip  purchasfs.  'Hi.-  city  still 
contested  tlie  jud^uicut,  ajud  the  matter  waa  kept  in  court,  at  euurmous 
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by  a  special  election,  at  which  no  ofBcer,  other  than 
judicial,  except  fni  tlie  Buperiiitt  iulent  of  public  in- 
struction, should  be  chosen.  Their  term  was,  more- 
over, increased  to  ten  years  from  the  1st  of  January 
next  after  their  election,  except  those  elected  at  the  first 
election,  who  should  be  so  classified  among  themselves 
by  lot  that  one  should  go  out  of  office  every  two 
years,  the  justice  drawing  the  shortest  term  to  be 
chief  justice. 

Under  this  amended  law,  the  justices  elected  under 
the  former  one  were  legislated  out  of  office,  namely, 
W.  W.  Cope  and  Edward  Norton,"  Field  resigning 

in  May  1863,  and  E.  B.  Crocker  being  appointed  to 
the  vacancy.  The  justices  ckH  tcd  uncK'r  the  amended 
constitution,  and  ou  the  republican  ticket,  were  Silas 

costs,  tmtil  an  entirely  new  set  of  oAoera  were  on  tibe  bendi,  and  the  prop- 
erty ii'i'l  HO  enhanced  in  Tlluo  that  :^')  of  the  purchasers  of  the  city  >V\\*s  dc- 
oidiut{  to  keep  the  lots,  the  city  conacated,  and  gave  bondn  for  $l,0i)O,(MM)  to 
be  paid.  Six  others  biroOjght  suit  later,  and  were  beaten  by  a  legal  quibble 
as  absurd  as  the  first,  which  saved  the  atj  $190,0001 

In  the  case  of  Biddle  l^nggs  vs.  the  Merced  Mining  Co.,  brought  to  test 
the  right  of  Fremont  tu  the  gold  in  the  land  of  his  Idaripoaa  grant,  ar^ed 
for  Fremont  by  Baldwin,  before  Burnett  and  Terry  in  1858,  it  was  decided 
tliat  the  gold  belon^'f-l  to  the  U.  S.  gov't,  the  Alvara«lo  grant  being  for 
the  lantl  only.  In  l^oii  the  decision  wa«  reversed  by  Field  and  Cope— Bald- 
win not  sittrng— and  Fremont,  or  his  creditors,  were  adjudged  to  own  the 
Contents  of  the  lamL  Another  important  .suit  lost  by  Baldwin  as  a  lawyer, 
and  revived  while  ho  was  on  the  bench,  wa«  that  of  McCauley  vs.  The  State 
Controller,  involving  the  prison  contract,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in 
a  previous  volume.  In  1860  tiie  court  reversed  the  decision  of  Burnett  and 
Terry,  and  the  controller  wa«  nerved  with  a  mandamaii  for  $40,000,  whicli, 
under  the  advice  of  lerry.  now  ;ieting  a«  counsellor,  he  refused  to  olx-y.  A 
compruiiii^e  wiis  ellecteil,  the  state  paying  $270,000,  ten  per  cent,  of  which 
went  to  M«  ( 'auley's  I;iwyer.s.  One  of  the  projectors  of  the  bulkliead  Kcheroe 
which  MO  trouliled  8.  F.  for  so  many  years,  was  Felton,  the  quondam  partner- 
at-UkW  of  Baldwin;  and  one  of  its  supporters  was  John  Conness,  then  assem- 
blyman from  El  I)orado  co. ,  who  afterward  was  elev;itc<l  to  the  U.  senate. 
What  more  natural  than  that  people  should  say  that  Felton  labore«i  to  place 
Conness  wii>  I  t-  could  assist  Fa  11  in  settling  hud  questions  agreeably  to 
Baldwin,  and  hi4  former  clients?  These  are  some  cl  ue  features  of  an  elec> 
tive  judiciary. 

**VV.  W.  Cope,  of  Amador,  was  a  southerner.  Field  ^jioaks  of  him  as 
'possessed  of  a  superior  mind,  and  i^enial  nature.  He  made  an  excellent 
judce. *  Iviter  he  ((mtinned  the  practice  of  tlio  law  in  S.  F.  'Norton,'  says 
the  same  authority.  \va?<  'learned,  i>atient.  industrious,  and  conscientious; 
but  he  was  not  adapted  for  an  ap|)ellate  tribunal.  He  had  no  confidence  in 
his  own  unaided  jud^iiKnt.'  K'lyhi  Ihttjx  in  di,  118  ID.  TuthiU  says  that 
while  Norton  was  judge  of  the  I'Jth  district  court  he  was  particularly  averss 
to  oriminal  trials^  bntthat  he  was  an  ezoeUent  man. 
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W.  Sanderson,"  who  drew  the  short  term,  Lorenzo 
Sawyer,  John  Currey,  Angostos  L.  Bhodes,"  and 
Oscar  Li.  Shafter/'  Sanderson  was  reflected  to  suc- 
ceed himself,  bat  resigned  in  1869,  when  Jackson 
Temple  was  ap[)ointed  by  the  governor,  and  obtiuned 
a  nomination  in  1871,  but  was  beaten  by  Addison  C. 
Nilcs,  for  tlio  unexpired  tenn,  Currey,"  wlio  was 
cliicf  justice  tor  two  years,  went  out  iu  1868,  and  was 
defeated  for  reelection  l>v  William  T.  Wallace." 
Sawyers'*  term  expired  iu  1867,  and  he  was  defeated 

u  Sanderson  was  a  native  of  Vt,  bom  in  1824,  and  educated  at  W'illiaros 
college.  Maiis,  im]  Union  college,  N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  in  1846.  He 
wa.4  ail  mi  tied  to  the  bar  at  All)any  in  1849,  and  beaan  practice  in  Florida, 
but  came  to  Cal.  in  1851,  settling  in  El  Dora«lo.  Although  a  whig,  when 
there  was  a  whig  j»arty,  he  w:us  elcoteil  district  attorney  in  ISoS  l.y  tlie 
democrats.  Iu  1662  he  was  elected  by  the  Union  party  to  the  assi-mlily, 
where  he  distingui^ihed  himself  by  becoming  the  author  of  the  Spccitic  Con- 
tract Act.  *  As  a  judge  he  knew  no  politics  creed,  color,  natiunality,  in- 
fluence, or  wealth.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  elected  for  ten 
years. 

^^'A.  L.  Rhodee  wa.s  bom  in  Oneida  oou,  N.  Y.,  in  1821,  educated  at 

Hamilton  college,  and  after  studying  law  migrated  todreen  co.,  In-l.,  whcnoa 
he  came  to  California  in  1852.  lie  .settled  at  8au  Jo.se,  boin^  dizitnct  att<ir- 
aey,  and  state  senator  in  1859.  As  a  mem1>er  of  the  judiciary  committee, 
be  urged  the  amendments  wliich  were  afterwanln  a<l()[>te(L 

*^0.  L.  Sliafter  was  horuiu  Vt,  iu  IH12.  His  parental  grandfather  fought 
at  Banker  hill,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga,  and  was  afterward  for  26  years  a 
niemljer  of  the  Vermont  legUl.iture.  Hia  father  was  county  judge,  member 
of  the  crtnstitutional  convention  of  hia  state  in  IS'M,  and  several  times  a 
meniI»erof  the  l^islatore.  He  was  educated  at  Wilbraham  academy  and 
the  Wc  ^h'vrin  nnivt  rsity,  graduating  in  \S'\4,  after  which  he  .studiotl  law  at 
the  Harvard  law  8cha»jl,  un>ler  Juilge  Story.    He  came  to  C.il.  iu  1854, 

K-acticing  his  profession  nntil  elected  associate  justice  of  ilw  i$in<reme  court, 
e  re-igi)*'<I  on  a<-<'ouiit  r>f  fa'l'tM:;  hvalth,  and  went  abroad:  tmt  recovery 
was  i[iiix).s^il>le,  and  iiu  died  lu  Ilaly  lu  1873. 

^Jobn  Currey  waa  a  native  of  PeekskiU,  K.  T.,  where  his  family  had 
l>een  esttihli-lied  for  a  century.  Ho  was  horn  in  1-S14,  and  educated  at  his 
native  town,  Vermont  academy  and  Middletowu  college,  Conn.,  studying  law 
with  William  Nelson  of  Peelukill,  and  being  admitted  to  practice  in  1S42. 
He  eame  to  Crd.  in  IS^tO,  and  pas^od  lliroiigh  the  stormy  ])olitical  period  of 
the  fuUowiug  10  ytairs  M'ltliout  ever  suiimtf  his  fame  as  an  honest  and  pure 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  headway  against  the  Lecompton 
demoeraej.  Williams  coU^e^  Macs.,  c<mferred  on  kun  in  1870  the  title  of 
L.L.D. 

» William  T.  Waltaee,  bom  in  Ky.,  in  1828,  was  bred  to  the  profession  of 

the  law,  having  jti  t  completed  his  studies  wlien  ho  nir.ved  to  Ccd.  in  18,10. 
Settlmg  at  San  Jose,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Burnett  and  Ryland; 
and  Boon  married  Ronertte,  daughter  of  Ex-gov.  Burnett.    He  was  a  candi* 

date  in  I'^  'S  fort^e  U.  S.  senate,  and  also  for  presidential  elerM.m.  Ho 
oweil  his  election  as  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  1809  to  the  deuiocratio 
pari  v. 

^"Lorenzo  .*>awyer  was  hi.ni  in  T.o  Roy,  JefTersnn  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1S20,  his 
fitimr  Jesse  Sawyer  and  his  grandfather  being  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
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by  Royal  T.  Sprague,"  who  died  ia  Februanr  1872, 
when  Isaac  S.  iBelcher  was  appointed  in  his  ^lace,  his 
successor,  E.  W.  McKinstry,  being  chosen  in  1873. 
Rhodes*  term  cxpiml  in  1871,  when  he  was  reflected. 

Shaltcr  ivsii^ncil  in  December  18(17,  J(>se})h  B.  Crock- 
ett l)eing  ai»}M)inte(l,  and  in  1809  elected  for  the  short 
term,  to  succeed  Inm.  Sawyer  was  cliief  justice  iii 
1808-9,  Uliodesin  1 870-1,  S[iiague  in  1872,  succeeded 
bv  Walhi<'c  tlie  same  V(\'ir,  wlio  beinL{  in  for  ten  vt^ars, 
remained  chief  justice  until  the  adoption  of  a  new  con- 
stitution again  legislated  out  of  oiiice  the  supreme 
judges. 

Both  parties  in  1869,  by  their  ballots,  declared  the 
existence  of  a  long  and  short  term,  and  again  in  1871, 
when  Rhodes  was  chosen  for  the  long  term,  and  Nilea 
for  the  short  term.  But  Justice  Crockett,  who  was 
elected  for  an  unexpired  term  of  four  years,  when  it 
was  ended  contended  that  he  had  been  chosen  for  ten 
years,  and  he  was  sustained  in  his  opinion  by  the 
bench.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  leg- 
islature in  amending  tlie  r(»nstitution  in  1862  to 
prevent  the  frecjuent  re<  urrence  of  judicial  elec- 
tions, and  to  separate  tlieni  as  nmch  as  possible 
irom  politics,  yet  the  poUticiaiis  were  as  ready  as 

Black  river  (  (niiifry.  On  the  maternal  side  he  •was  n  latt d  to  the  Col  Pres- 
cott  who  k«l  tlio  Atnerican  f«»r<'es  at  Bunker  hill,  and  to  the  historian  of  that 
name.  Loreu/o  lived  u]>on  a  farm  until  16  yeans  of  age,  Init  Itciiig  studioua, 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  good  education  at  home,  and  at  the  Black  rirer 
in--titnto  in  Watertown.  Ife  wont  to  Oliir*  in  1S40,  an<i  stndit^d  for  a  tinio  at 
ilie  Western  Kcaervo  college,  after  which  he  read  law  with  Gustavu*  iSwan, 
•ad  Kooh  H.  Swavne  now  on  the  U.  S.  supreme  bench.  On  coming  to  Cal. 
in  18r»0,  he  locate  .1  liirns»  lf  at  Xovada  city,  hut  8f>on  removed  to  S.  F.  His 
practice  wa.s  largo  and  prolitahle.  lie  was  one  of  the  organi2cn  of  the 
tepnbliean  party  of  Oil.  In  1869  when  his  term  expired  on  ti>e  supreme 
bench  of  the  state,  he  was  made  U.  S.  circuit  judge  of  the  Otli  eireuit,  wliioh 
be  took  in  1870.  In  1877  Hamilton  college,  N.  Y.,  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  L.L.D.  Uia  supreme  court  reports  fill  15  vols,  and  hie 
circuit  court  reports  5  Tols. 

'•T.  Sprapiio  was  a  native  of  Vt,,  whence  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he 
acqnireil  his  legal  knowledge.  He  migrated  to  Cal.  in  1849,  making  his  res- 
idence in  Shasta  co.  Ho  was  eli  t  t.  dto  the  state  nenate  for  I<S.~>4--56^  but 
def'lined  reelection  and  devoted  hiin-«  lf  to  his  pritfe*sion.  Of  him,  as  a 
judge,  chief  iuatico  \\  allaeo  declared  that  *no  judicial  otUccr  ever  possessed 
m  a  higher  degree  that  ahsfiluto  indeiiendence  of  soul  whidi  acknowledged 
accountalxlit y  to  none  saveddd  aJid  li:s  own  good  con-^cicnOd  foT  the  UOtlvea 
by  which  his  courtie  hero  waa  actuated  and  determined. ' 
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before  to  avail  themselves  of  a  vacancy  to  introduce 
short  terms. 

After  eight  years  trial  of  the  amended  judicial 
system,  the  legislature  of  1869-70  proposed  again  to 
amend  so  as  to  establish  courts  of  exc  lusive  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  cities  or  towns ;  to  abolish  special  elec- 
tions of  supreme  and  district  judges,  and  to  confine  a 
judge  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy,  to  the  unexpired  term 
only.  Any  judicial  officer  wilfully  absenti^  himself 
from  the  state  for  thirty  days  forfeited  his  office.  The 
judges  already  in  office  should  hold  for  their  full 
tenii,  after  which  one  justice  should  go  out  and  his 
successor  be  elected  every  two  years,  the  judge  hav- 
ing the  shortest  term  to  be  chief  justice ;  but  this 
chauge  appears  not  to  have  been  made  at  that  time. 

Coiujress  in  1855  established  a  circuit  court  of  tlie 
United  States,  which  had  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
the  federal  courts  of  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts.    This  act  removed  from  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  tlie  special  jurisdiction  before  vested  in 
them  over  the  board  of  commissioners  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims.    The  circuit  judge  was  ako  re- 
quired, fn)m  time  to  time,  to  form  part  of  and  ])reside 
over  the  federal  district  courts  when  t  itlior  was  en 
<Taged  in  the  discharge  of  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
the  board  of  commissioners.    He  had  no  seat  on  the 
supreme  bench  of  tlie  United  States,  but  his  office 
was  exclusive  to  the  Pacific  coast."    The  first  and 
onljr  judge  of  this  court,  Matthew  Hall  McAllister,'" 
resigned  in  1802,  and  the  court  was  aliolished  soon 
after.     The  subsequent  elevation  of  Field  to  the 
supreme  bench  of  federal  judges,  with  the  circuit  of 
the  Pacific  states,  revived  its  powers. 

"Crane  mentions  this  with  indignation,  bring  the  only  state  in  tlio  union 
witiiont  a  judicial  representative  at  W  anhinBton.    Pant  ami  Prevail,  30. 

•M.  H.  McAllister  was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1800,  and  educated  at 
Princeton  Cf)ll<  ge,  X.  J.,  after  wliicli  he  mtis  trained  in  the  law,  t<>  wliich  his 
father  was  al-io  lired.  lie  i>nicti8CMl  in  Savannah  29  years,  and  waa  U.  S. 
ttfcty  for  the  southern  dist  of  Ga.  As  a  legiRlator»  and  judge  ol  law,  he  wai 
cquUy  dietinguiabed.   He  died  in  &  F  in  1866«  nnivenall/  xegiettod. 
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The  United  States  district  courtSi  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  were  two  in  number,  a  northern  and 
southern.  In  1866  the  southern  district  was  abol- 
ished, and  its  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  court  of 
the  northern  district.  The  ostensible  reason  for  dis- 
pensing with  one  of  the  federal  courts  was  that  there 
was  not  enough  business  to  give  it  constant  orcupa- 
tioii.  But  while  this  was  true,  it  was  equally  true 
that  many  land  titles  were  still  unsettled,  which  had 
been  thrown  into  litiiration  by  the  United  States 
and  not  by  the  claimants.  Manv  claimants  were 
already  ruined  1)V  endless  law-suits;  and  now  the  re- 
niainder  wen;  required  to  travel  with  their  witnesses 
several  hundred  miles  to  San  Francisco,  and  to  incur 
an  expense  they  were  unable  to  bear.  It  had  been 
bad  enough  .L^oing  to  ^lonterey  to  attend  court,  but 
this  was  an  additional  infliction. 

A  petition  praying  for  a  restoration  of  tlie  south- 
em  district,  and  a  term  of  the  court  annually  at  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  was  forwarded  to  congress,  the 
business  of  the  federal  courts  having  increased  be- 
yond their  capabilities.  An  e&at  was  made  by 
Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada  to  have  the  Nevada 
judicial  district  joined  to  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. Xothino-  however  w%as  done  durinj;  the  twenty 
years  from  ISGG  to  1880,  when  a  new  district  was 
fornu'd,  but  congress  failing  to  ])rovide  the  means  to 
set  the  court  in  ojx^ration,  no  judge  was  a|ij)ointetl. 
Ogden  ITolfman  long  remained  upon  the  hencli  where 
he  was  placed  when  a  young  man  in  1851.** 

»Lo$An(ffks  Nnm,  Jan.  22  and  25,  1807;  S.  F.  Com,  Uerall  aiul  MirhH 
JfoWWo,  Feb.  18,  18«8:  CaL  JwUdary  Bcrnpn,  S-8;  A  F.  Chnmf>^  r,>/Cn,n.  L\jji. 
1870,  24-7;  Montr, nf  Jh  ninrml,  Ful>.  8,  18('>8.  Isaac  S.  K.  Oi{itT  was  the  tirst 
incumlient  of  the  U.  S.  di.-*t  hencli  in  southern  Cal,  Judge  Jones  having  <lied 
Boon  after  his  appointment.  He  tlied  of  apoplexy  at  Bear  VaUey,  May  lil, 
1861.  He  w  fiirtiK  rly  II.  S.  attv  for  tlie  southern  district.  Ogier  was  sno- 
coo'lcil  hv  Flotclier  M.  H  liijht,  Mho  al-<o  died  in  office,  and  tiio  jilnce  rt»- 
maiuud  vacant  lor  several  years.  Accc»rding  to  the  iS.  F.  Chrfmirlt-  Jan.  liO, 
1809,  the  etiorta  made  at  Washington  to  have  »  certain  obnoxiona  individual 
elevated  to  the  pf>^ition  of  U.  S.  district  judge,  was  the  cause  of  the  abolish- 
ment of  tho  district — to  be  rid  of  persistent  aud  diiigusting  importuuitiea. 
Hofwew  that  tamy  be,  there  wm  rnudi  diffionlty  to  Moora  itt  n-eetnUiah- 
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If  the  federal  and  supreme  courts  were  crowded 
with  bu^ess  the  inferior  courts  were  even  more  so. 
The  6th  district  court,  which  opened  in  May  1850, 
at  Sacramento,  had  in  October  450  cases  on  its  docket. 
The  business  of  the  most  populous  districts  was  re- 
tarded, and  became  sometimes  ruinously  involved 
through  the  interference  of  the  higher  courts  with 
the  lower.  In  1854,  Judge  Heard,  of  Sacramento 
county  court,  on  an  appeal  from  a  justice's  court,  de- 
cided that  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeded  $*J00 
it  was  unconstitutional  for  the  justice's  court  to  take 
coiiniziince  of  them.  As  a  result  tlie  countv  court 
was  inconveniently  crowdetl  with  cases  on  appeal,  be- 
ing continurd  from  time  to  time,  waiting  for  an  opinion 
of  the  su{)remo  judges  who  failed  to  agree,  until  l>y 
the  death  of  one  of  them,  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  hench  was  brought  about. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  superior  court  of  San 
Francisco  was  also  called  in  question  in  1855.  The 
supreme  bench  decided  in  its  favor ;  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  it  declared  that  this  court  was  merely  muni- 
cipal in  its  jurisdiction,  and  its  authority  must  be 
confined  to  the  territory  for  which  it  was  created. 
By  tliis  decision  tlie  superior  court  became  virtually 
disabled,  and  the  litigants  seriously  injured. 

Another  difference  of  opinion  arose  between  the 
supreme  court  and  the  United  States  district  courts 

mmat.  Of  U.  S.  atf  ys  for  the  southern  dist,  Alfred  \Mieeler  wa«thc  first.  He 
wa  born  in  New  York  city,  April  30,  1622,  and  came  to  Cal.  iu  He 
vma  sncoeeded  in  oSBce  Ly  Ogicr,  and  he,  on  his  promotion,  by  Pacificu  <  On), 
who  held  the  office  under  him.  B.  C.  Whiting  was  U.  S.  at(orii<  v  liuting 
HaiKht's  term.  The  firnt  U.  S.  marshal  for  thid  di:>triet  was  Jfalilo  \orieKa» 
of  &m  Jo»6;  the  second,  Edward  Hunter,  of  same  place,  and  A.  S,  Taylor 
clerk;  third,  Henry  1).  liarrows.  The  U.  S.  attorney ■»  fi>r  the  ui-v  .■•  a  ilist 
were,  Calhoun  Benham,  S.  W.  Inf;e,  ami  Wm.  H.  iSharp;  the  mar  lial «  w  ere 
David  F.  Doufflasa,  William  H.  Kicliardson;  clerk,  Jtihn  H.  M«mr«ii.:  third, 
James  Y.  McDnffie,  ami  (  "Ii  W.  Rand.  Dehn  Lake  was  aj)poin '  =  1  I'.  S. 
district  attorney  in  ISIIS.  I^ike  wa-t  horn  in  Ot  ego  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  l  -.d.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  tlie  age  of  21.  Tlie  ti  llowinj^  year  In"  ]  raetised 
before  the  supreme eonrt,  and  Mttlcd  iu  Utica,  wIk-c  Iu-  l.t  iann-  i  y  attor- 
ney, hut  M  ■i-<  drawn  away  fmm  a  pood  practice  to  Cal.  in  lN."iO.  In  1}>."»|  he 
w»5  appi^inied  district  judge,  to  lill  a  vacancy,  but  re.-tigned  in  ISt'ioto  return 
totfae  Dunness  of  a  lawyer.  He  w  in  one  amnn((  those  who  maintained  a 
ipoilaw  repatatioQ  while  on  the  bench. 
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in  regard  to  junsdiction ;  the  state  supreme  court 
holdiiig  in  tlie  face  of  the  highest  authority,  that  no 
cause  could  be  appealed  from  the  state  courts  direct 
to  the  Unito<l  States  court,  Judge  Lake  of  the  4th 
district,  and  Judge  Shattuck  of  the  superior  bench 
having  made  orders  on  motions  to  remove  cases  from 
their  courts  to  the  United  States  district  courts.'* 
Tliere  was  established  in  1855  a  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States,  in  and  for  Califomia,  with  a[)pellate  ju- 
risdiction over  the  other  federal  courts.  A&irs  were 
growing  daily  more  unsatis&ctoiy,  when  the  great  up- 
rmn<:r  occurred  in  1856,  which  would  never  have  hap- 
poih  (I  had  tlie  courts  discharged  their  duty  to  the 
|)ul)lic.  In  April  1850  tliere  were  absent  from  their 
])laces,  McAllister,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court; 
lleydenfeklt,  of  the  supreme  court ;  Ogier,  of  the 
United  States  district  court;  and  llager,  of  tlie  4th 
district.  Their  places  were  partly  filled  by  substi- 
tutes, but  not  in  the  manner  demanded  by  the  people. 
Early  in  the  year,  Shattuck,  of  the  superior  court., 
had  petitioned  to  have  tliis  tribunal  al)olislicd.  <Aving 
to  the  decision  of  the  sujn'cme  court  that  it  was  in- 
competent to  protect  its  own  receiver,  or  send  its  final 
process  out  of  the  city.  Defendants  in  certain  cases, 
on  account  of  this  opinion, refused  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  the  superior  jud^e  to  surrender  property,  and 
the  course  of  justice  was  impeded  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  business  thus  obstructed. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  judiciaiy  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  state,  when  the  revolution  occurred 
which  residted  in  an  improved  administration  of  jus- 
tice. Only  a  few  months  before  this  revolutionary 
movement,  there  was  passed  by  the  legislature  the 
consolidation  act,  by  which  the  city  and  county  gov- 

2'  Shattnck  was  commanded  to  revoke  the  order  removinc  a  case  U)  the 
U.  S.  district  Cfujrt,  and  refused  to  comply.  Sue  Uni"i>,  March  10,  IHoo. 
Shouhl  lie  olicy  tliu  mandate,  the  U.  S.  court  Could  imprison  him  for  not 
Mnding  the  chhc  ordered;  and  .Hliould  the  supreme  court  choose  to  notice 
his  refusal,  it  couM  pnnish  bimfor  diaobedieiMW.  JtwMpUmthftt  tberape- 
rior  court  muat  give  way. 
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crnments  of  San  Francisco  were  mcrj^cd  in  one.  By 
this  act,  wliicli  went  into  clVcct  in  July,  the  superior 
court  was  abolished,  a  county  and  police  judge  and 
twelve  justices  of  the  peace  coustitutiug  the  local 
judiciary. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  change  in  the  city  govern- 
ment at  this  juncture,  it  is  ditticult  to  see  how  the 
reforms  brought  about  in  criminal  matters  by  the 
Yigilance  committee  could  have  been  made  permanent, 
nor  how  the  courts  could  have  purified  themselves 
£rom  former  practices.  But  the  law  goingr  into  etfect 
in  July,  and  an  election  of  a  new  set  of  officers  taking 
place  in  the  autumn,  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  car- 
rying oat  of  the  reform  measures.  Previous  to  this 
change  every  city  and  county  office  was  in  the  hands 
of  despoilers.  Taxes  were  exorbitant;  yet  the  streets, 
wharves,  and  public  buildings  were  neglected  and  de- 
caying. The  money',  if  ever  it  reached  the  city 
treasury,  was  immecSately  spirited  away.  Those  who 
had  claims  against  the  city  for  labor  or  materia],  were 
forced  to  accept  scrip,  which  was  nearly  worthless; 
and  soon  they  cliarged  the  city  five  prices  for  services 
or  property,  heaping  u[)  a  debt  which  tlie  new  gov- 
ernment was  compelled  to  extinguish.  But  the  new 
law  enjoined  the  old  officers  while  they  remained  in 
office  from  contracting  any  further  debts,  and  when 
the  new  incumbents  came  into  power,  so  poor  was  the 
city  government  that  there  were  no  funds  in  the 
treasury  with  which  to  pay  for  lighting  the  streets, 
or  purchasing  furniture  for  the  court-room  of  the 
jxilice  judge,"  who  was  presented  with  a  docket  by  a 
benevolent  citizen,"  and  who  bought  candles  at  his 

H.  P.  Cooa,  a  native  ol  Colnmbi*  oo.,  N.  Y.,  educated  at  Williams  col- 
lege, Mass.,  and  a  praetitiaaer  ef  medieine,  wlio  OMM  to Gkl  in  1852,  was 
choeiBn  and  urged  to  accept  the  office  of  police  Jodgt,  wllioh  lie  held  for  four 
yean.  He  l>«came  part  owner  in  the  cnemiou  works  established  to  supply 
the  mint,  soon  after  eonmig  to  8.  F.,  bat  when  not  in  office  practised  his  pro- 
iniBon.  He  was  choen  mayor  in  1863.  Under  his  admiiuslnbtioa  the  city 
well  governed. 

«Tbis  was  Dr  Samuel  Merritt  Ooofu  Annak,  8.  F.,  MS.,  10. 
Bi«rCaft.,Voi..vn.  U 
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own  expense  to  hold  his  eveniii<^  sessions,  as  well  as 
stationery  for  the  use  of  the  etmrt.  In  less  than  a 
year  the  men  nominated  hy  the  ]^eoj)le's  n< )niinatiniX 
committee,  and  eleeted  hy  the  People's  party,  had 
so  chantjjed  the  eomi)lexion  of  thini^s,  that  there  was 
money  in  the  treasury,  and  a  new  prosperity  appareut 
everywhere. 

The  consolidation  act  was  exceedingly  stringent. 
Definite  salaries  were  fixed,  only  a  few  officers  eleeted 
under  the  old  county  government  being  allowed  to 
retain  their  fees  until  the  legislature  could  be  brought 
to  eliminate  them,after  the  law  had  been  tested.  No 
more  public  money  went  into  the  keeping  of  the  "po- 
litical bank  in  Kearney  street."  A  police  department 
was  created  which  became  6unous  for  its  efficiency 
and  men,  and  women  too,  were  safe  to  go  eveiprwhere 
in  the  city  by  day  or  night.  The  consolidation  act 
had,  however,  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  the  supreme 
court,  where  it  was  suswned.  But  it  often  gave  the 
people  a  shock,  as,  for  example,  when  it  was  decided 
that  the  state  debt  was  unconstitutional,  and  there- 
fore that  the  credit  of  the  state  was  ruined;  and  that 
when  the  people  determined  that  the  debt  should  not 
be  repudiated,  the  letrislature  acted  uiieonstitutionailv 
in  recognizing  the  indebtedness.  The  legislature  was, 
however,  j)ermitted  to  shift  the  res|)onsihility  upon 
tlie  electors,  the  a<loption  of  sneh  a  deht  bv  tlie  state 
not  being  |)rovide(l  for  in  the  constitution.  It  would 
be  too  mu(  h  to  (  xpect,  even  in  a  supreme  court,  to  be 
always  consistent. 

In  1859  Hoffman  of  the  United  States  district 
court  made  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  banishment  of 
a  certain  obnoxious  person  by  the  vigilance  committee 
of  1856.  This  person,  one  Martin  Gallagher,  who 
among  his  other  accomplishments,  encompassed  that 
of  ballot-box  stuffing,  sued  the  captain  of  tlie  Live 
Yankeef  on  board  which  vessel  he  was  placed  by  the 
committee — an  alternative  to  save  him  from  hanging 
»for  damages^  the  case  being  decided  in  his  favor  by 
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tiie  coQity  which  awarded  Gallagher  $3,000.  Aside 
6om  tlie  annoyance  to  the  committee  of  having  these 
disturbing  questions  re-opened  in  San  Francisco,  its 
fiiends  contended  that  the  captain  of  the  Live  Yankee 
had  no  option,  any  more  than  Gallagher,  the  city  be- 
ing uiider  a  revolutionary  government,  and  he  forced 
to  obey  the  committee,  and  transport  the  exile  to  a 
foreiofu  shore,  namely  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  also  that 
GalWher  was  rc-allv^  benefited,  as  it  saved  his  life, 
wliich  would  liave  Ix^en  taken  had  ho  not  heen  con- 
veyed out  of  tlie  rountrv.    The  press  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, murc'over,  cliari^ed  tlio  autlior  of  the  derision 
w\tl\  an  intention  to  irritate  and  annoy,  a  grave 
c\iar«;e  when  applied  to  a  judge  of  a  high  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  illustrative  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  courts  and  people. 

The  confirmation  of  the  Limantour  and  Santillian 
claims,  of  so  much  importance  to  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  to  the  state,  and  United  States,  by  the 
daim  commi«uoners,  was  a  source  of  justifiable  dis- 
content. For  some  time  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
regarded  these  claims  as  having  been  instigated  with 
tile  purpose  of  levying  black-mail,  ard  gave  them 
little  attention,  but  when  thev  saw  them  confirmed, 
their  alarm  became  proportioned  to  the  injury  about 
to  be  inflicted.  The  general  government,  also,  fear- 
ing for  the  presidio  lands,  eustom-house,  mint,  and 
other  United  States  property,  appro[)riated  S'-()0,000 
for  the  purj)os('  of  defending  its  rights,  and  defeating 
fraudulent  claims,  as  they  should  come  up  in  the 
United  States  district  court.  This  amount  was  ex- 
pended in  opposing  the  Limantour  claim,  which  was 
proved  to  be  a  forgery,  and  little  resistance  was  of- 
fered to  the  Santillian  claim,  which  was  hastened 
through  this  court  almost  unchallenged,  to  a  complete 
eoofiraiBtion.'^   Owners  of  property  then  became  dis- 

^Thit  claim  was  bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  southerly  line  of  the  Yerl  i 
Ra«a»  Tillage,  correupondin^  with  wh»t  ia  now  California  st,  on  the  south  by 
Ihe  Bori  Bah  rancho,  swccpiug  acroM  the  peninanla  for  the  entire  width, 
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turhod,  and  some  government  nffirials  displayed  their 
opposition  by  catering  au  appeal  to  the  supreme  court 
at  Washington. 

At  til  is  |>oint  in  the  history  of  the  case,  and  when 
the  claimants  were  confident  of  a  victory,  a  few  citi- 
zens who  feared  for  the  result,  the  claimants  having 
the  record  in  their  favor,  called  a  pubhc  meeting, 
and  sought  to  arouse  the  people  to  a  realization 
of  their  peril.  A  committee  of  twenty  was  appointed 
to  resist  land  frauds  in  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Firancisco,  of  which  Police-judge  Coon  was  chairman, 
and  became  somewhat  famous  in  this  connection. 
The  chief  difficulty  being  the  procurement  of  funds. 
Coon  applied  himself  to  securing  contributiona  A 
memorial  to  congress  was  proposed  by  William  J. 
Shaw,  praying  that  the  case  might  be  remanded  back 
to  the  United  States  district  court  for  re-trial  on  its 
merits,  offering  to  show  the  pretended  grant  a  fraud, 
and  setting  forth  particulara  Care  was  taken  to 
bring  this  memorial  to  the  attention  of  all  the  United 
States  judges,  including  the  supreme  bench.  The  at- 
torney employed  was  Nathaniel  Bennett,  who  pre- 
sented an  al)le  printed  argument  against  the  claim  in 
the  United  States  supreme  court,"  and  finally  through 
these  measures,  the  case  being  fairly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  liighest  tribunal,  the  claim  was  re- 
jected. But  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  people 
the  Santillian  claim  would  have  been  confirmed. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  settlement  of  the  pue- 

and  over  that  part  of  the  city  west  of  Stockton  at.  Some  of  ita  aupporters 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  qnieting  oppomtioo,  alleged  that  the  dans 
affectetl  property  only  south  of  a  certain  hctitious  line  called  Vallejo  line. 
Xo  the  i'liiladulphia  Laud  C'ompaay,  however,  which  purdiased  the  claim, 
it  was  represented  M  emhraeing  all  oateide  of  ik9  litde  Spanish  Tfllage 
hoinnlcd  Ity  California  and  Stockton  strct^ts.  Limantour  wan  a  Frenchman, 
\oua  resident  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  When  the  fraud — which  was  detected 
by  diseoverii^f  that  the  seal  of  the  state  of  Mexico  was  ooantOTffeit— was  ex* 
po^ed  he  dei>->-iit<Ml  $30,000,  the  amount  of  his  bail,  with  his  bondsmen,  and 
fled  the  country.  6^>i,  Mem,,  MS.,  66.  Santillian  was  a  half -mendicant  priest, 
who  never  owned  any  land.  Coon.  Atmabf  8.  l**.,  IS. 

■■*Conii  say^  that  the  U.  S.  atty-gen.  has  since  been  *provcJ  to  have  l>eca 
deeply  interested  in  the  claim,  and  strove  hard  to  prevent  thisprinted  atga- 
mBttt  from  wMMThing  tht  hands  of  tiie  judges**  ilmMMi  A  Jl,  liBT.  lA. 
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bio  and  gt  »vt'riniient  titles  by  the  supreme  court  of 
California,  and  by  the  Van  Ness  ordinance.    It  only 
remained  fur  the  city  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Van  Ness  ordinance  over  the  lands  lying  outside  of 
the  charter  line  of  1851,  and  provide  for  the  proper 
distribution  of  these  lands  according  to  the  act  of  con- 
grees.    This  was  done  by  a  municipal  reeulation 
known  as  the  Outside  Land  ordinance,  which  made 
provisions  for  granting  deeds  to  such  persons  as  were 
entitled  to  them.    A  committee  of  the  board  of  super- 
YisorBy  called  the  outside  land  committee,  deter* 
mined  this  question  and  extended  the  deeds. 

The  city  slip  cases  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapter  entered  into  politics  as  late  as  1868.  In  the 
first  place,  the  money  deriyed  from  the  sale  of  the 
city's  lots  went  into  that  vortex  where  all  the  people's 
money  went,  from  1851  to  1856.  Next  came  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  iiurehasers  to  compel  the 
city  to  pay  back  the  purchase  money  with  interest 
f\»r  ten  yiars.  In  ISf)'-),  when  tlic  I'eople's  noniinat- 
in<^  coiiiinitti  e  bi  iran  its  srs^imis,  the  course  of  the 
city-s]i[)  owin  is  and  tlie  city  attorney  was  l)ciii![,^  freely 
diseus>rd  ill  tiic  daily  ]»rcss,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  candidate  for  mayor  was  anioni:^  tliese  s))ecu- 
lators,  when  he  was  hastily  dropped,  and  H.  V.  Coon, 
a  friend  of  the  city,  substituted.  One  of  his  first  ofti- 
cial  acts  was  the  acknowledgement  of  service  of  a 
mandate  from  the  supreme  court  of  California,  com- 
manding him  and  the  board  of  supervisors  to  pay 
the  city-slip  judgments.  Finding  on  examining  the 
matter  that  there  could  be  no  escape  from  ultimate 
compliance  with  the  final  judgment  of  the  court,  he 
proposed  a  plan  for  settlement  wliich  was  carried  into 
effect.  But  for  this  there  would  have  been  no  com- 
promise, and  the  city  would  have  been  greatly  em- 
iianassed. 

So  many  causes  of  discontent  as  the  foregoing  his- 
tory has  revealed,  could  not  long  be  borne  without 
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creating  a  feeling  of  rebellion  against  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  tliu  .state,  wliieh  permitted  them.  As 
early  as  1850  the  necessity  of  innnediate  constitu- 
tional reform  w  as  urged,  and  a  long  bill  of  indictments 
brought  against  the  organic  law  of  California.  Gross 
defects,  especially  in  the  judiciary,  were  apparent.  A 
laige  part  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  a  territorial 
government;  but  the  dread  of  slavery  had  urged 
them  on  to  organize  a  free  state,  and  they  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  erect  their  structure  upon  a  hastily  im- 
provised l^;al  foundation.  Since  that  time  the  same 
dread  had  kept  them  from  re-modelling  the  constitu- 
tion, knowing  that  to  call  a  convention  would  open 
the  door  to  a  division  of  the  state. 

No  provision  was  made  in  the  organic  law  for  the 
certain  and  prompt  punishment  of  official  or  of  ju- 
dicial misconduct,  and  to  impeach  an  officer  under  it 
was  an  expensive  and  ineffectual  proceeding.  Judges 
were  treated  as  superior  to  legislators,  and  the  con- 
stitution '*  almost  completely  surrendered  into  their 
hands  the  very  rights  of  justice  itself,  of  which  they 
are  the  mere  servants.""  "The  clothing  of  judges 
with  an  ollirial  importance  beyond  other  mortals,"  said 
the  complainants,  *'liasno  sound  arguments  tosuj)port 
it;  and  it  may  l)e  (questioned  wliether  it  does  not  lead 
to  the  very  abuses  it  is  designed,  if  there  be  any  de- 
si'j:"  in  it,  to  j^revent.  In  ages  i»ast  English  judge  s  ex- 
ercised the  power,  now  boldlv  em])loved  hv  the  Calitur- 
nia  judiciary,  of  making  laws  ui)on  the  bench  ;  but  all 
the  English  judges  combined  could  not  prevent  an 
appeal  to  the  upper  branch  of  the  legislative  power. 
"  Who  are  our  judges?"  they  asked.    What  would  they 

"Speech  of  Wm  J.  Shaw  in  the  state  Bcnatc  in  1856. 

"Tlie  stipremo  cmirt  <leci(hMl  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election  of  1855, 
the  ca<v  hcinc  one  v  lu  ri-  .ipj-lii  ation  ms  made  to  the  sujtreme  c<»urt  in 
a  hypothetical  cJise.  that  naturalization  papers  could  n<»t  he  taken  out  in  any 
courts  of  the  state  except  district  courts,  not  even  in  the  U.  S.  courts.  Ex 
parte  Frank  Knowlea,  apjilication  for  naturalization.  S<i':  Unhn^  Ang.  14, 
18or».  A  former  decision  had  hern  tliat  a  voter  could  not  Ik;  reqnire<l  t-o 
■how  hid  naturali/atiou  lapern;  hence  of  wliat  effect  ^vaa  oue  court  more 
than  anotlMr.  /d.,  The  Ftiopk  v$,  Oordon  ami  Warren, 
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b  -  off  the  bench  ?  What  were  they  before  asceadiog 
il  {  Do  cushioned  chairs  and  scarlet  curtains  change 
their  cliaracter  i  Ajre  we  fools,  to  give  up  to  names 
what  belong  only  to  entities»  and  take  for  wisdom  and 
learning  the  "vaunting  of  conceit  ?  Are  we  freemen, 
and  wuimg  to  give  the  department  authorized  to 
administer  the  laws,  the  power  to  change  them  with 
impunity  t**  In  the  superior  court  two  men,  being  a 
bare  majority  of  three,  may  condemn  a  man  to  dea^, 
or  deprive  him  of  his  j)roperty,  or  his  liberty ;  but  the 
senate,  consisting^  of  more  than  ten  times  as  many, 
could  not  Cijnvict  a  judgt;,  a  state  attorney,  or  a  sur- 
veyor, by  less  than  a  two-thhds  vote. 

Everybody  knew  that  tlie  laws  of  California  made 
no  distinction  between  cases  in  equity  or  chancery, 
and  cases  in  common  law  ;  and  no  distinction  as  to 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  the  facts  in  issue  had  ever 
been  tolerated  between  equity  and  law  cases.  The 
legislature  had  provided  that  all  mattei  s  of  fact  aris- 
ing in  such  cases  in  the  district  courts  should  be  dis- 
poaed  of  by  juries.    But  the  supreme  court,  having 
Deoome  fond  of  power,  and  grown  bold  in  its  usurpa- 
tiooa,"  had  decided  that  in  chancery  cases,  district 
judges  should  be  chancellors,  and  the  litigants  not  en- 
titled to  trial  by  jury.    It  was  not  demed  that  the 
jury  system  needed  re-modelling,  but  it  was  asserted 
iiiat  the  court  of  last  resort  had  no  right  to  deprive 
the  {)t^o[»Ie  of  trial  by  jury  in  the  lower  courts.  These 
defects  of  the  jucHcial  system  under  the  constitution 
of  184i>   were  strongly  urged  as  a  reason  for  its 
abolition. 

At  length,  in  18G1,  certain  amendments  afTecthii;  the 
judicial,  as  well  as  the  executive  and  Icu^ishitive  de- 
partments of  the  government,  were  proposed,  con- 
sented to  by  the  electors  in  1862,  and  went  into 
effect  in  1863.  B3'  this  change  the  supreme  bench 
was  made  to  consist  of  five  jud'^cs,  to  be  elected  at 
special  elections,  and  to  hold  office  for  ten  yeara  The 
state  was  divided  into  fourteen  judicial  districts,  sub- 
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ject  to  alteration  from  time  to  time,  the  judges  to  be 
chosen  at  the  special  election  provitled  tor  ju<li:;rs  of 
the  supiume  court,  and  to  hold  office  for  six  years. 

^  ft/ 

The  legislature  was  deprived  of  the  power  to  grant 
leave  of  absence  to  any  judicial  officer;  but  any  such 
officer  who  should  absriit  himself  for  more  tlian  one 
month  should  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  office. 
County  judges  should  hold  office  for  four  yeara^  and 
Bhould  have  the  power  to  issue  naturalization  papers. 
A  probate  judge  was  allowed  for  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco,  wliosc  term  should  be  four  years. 
The  jurisdiction  of  each  of  the  courts  was  distinctively 
defined,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  district  attorneys 
and  clerks. 

The  period  when  these  changes  were  made  being 
that  of  the  rebellion,  loyalty  to  the  government  was 
required  to  be  sworn  to  by  aU  judges  and  court  offi- 
cers. Lecompton  democracy,  with  its  office-seeking, 
its  rapacity,  and  its  political  tyranny,  was  pushed 
aside,  and  ordered  to  be  silent,  while  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  principle  dominated  the  hour.  No  faith- 
ful historian  but  would  declare  the  chanijfe  was 
for  the  better,  or  that  the  judgment  was  a  right- 
e«  >us  one  which  required  the  chivalry  to  step  down 
and  out. 

Keckless  lei^islation  durin<x  the  rei<jn  of  the  chivalry 
often  obstructed  justict\  as  I  liave  pointed  out  in  in- 
dividual cases,  and  was  fruitful  of  crimes.  Attorney- 
general  Williams  in  1851)  and  I8n0  made  a  nunibi-r 
of  suggestions  in  his  report  to  the  governor,'*'  couceru- 

*  Amonff  other  matters,  he  recommended  the  repeal  of  all  tliat  portioD 
of  the  act  of  1851  concerning  attorneys  and  connselknv  »t  law,  after  aectioo 
12.  According  to  tlie  letter  of  this  act  any  outrage  or  coateoipt  may  be 
committed  against  tliecotirta,  other  than  tlie  supreme  court,  without  remedy, 
except  by  the  dilatory  process  of  application  to  the  latter  court.  A  felon, 
or  any  one  wlio  has  liea|>cd  every  iiiiapinaMo  insnlt  upon  a  rli<triot  or  otb^r 
lower  court,  may  continue  iiraLtisiug  in  »uch  court  until  application  shall 
have  been  made  to  the  HU]ireme  c«>urt  for  his  expulsion,  snch  application 
made,  ainl  a  judtrment  fully  rt  !idereil.  This  is  manifestly  wrong.  In  addi- 
tiiJU  to  the  in  ju.stiee  "w  hieh  may  he  intlicted  upon  the  lower  courts,  without  a 
Bp«edy  remedy,  the  statute  under  consideration  may  be  liable  to  two  con* 
stitntioii.il  olijcctioiM:  first,  it  ui\  i<  the  sujireme  court  origitial  juri-diotion 
of  a  proceeding  lu  ita  mituru  crimmal,  when  that  court,  under  tlic  comititu- 
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fag  le<^islation  on  crimes,  and  criminal  practice,  as 
well  as  civil  practice.    He  urged  the  propriety  of  ap- 
pniitiu^  a  commission  to  codify  the  laws.    "The  de- 
lavs  ai\d  difficulties  attendant  upon  i]l-di«j:rstL'd  lei^is- 
lation,"  he  Siiid,  *'have  cost  this  state  mure  than  the 
C'xpense  of  many  such  commissions,  and  yet  the  injur}^ 
sustained  by  the  state,  as  such,  has  not  been  a  tithe 
of  that  of  her  citizens."    In  March  18G8  an  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  rovision  and  compilation  of 
the  laws  of  California^  with  their  publication,  J.  B. 
Harman,  John  Currey,  and  Henry  P.  Barl>er  being 
appointed  commisaioners  to  meet  in  San  Francisco, 
and  complete  their  work  by  the  first  of  July,  1869. 
The  commission  was  unable  to  finish  its  labors  before 
the  meeting  of  the  next  legislature,  when  another 
act  was  passed,  April  4,  1870,  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  meet  in  Sac- 
ramento and  organize  as  a  board  for  the  prosecution 
of  this  purpose,  continuing  the  labor  of  the  first  com- 
mission.   The  work  was  revised  by  Charles  A.  Tutile 
and  Sidney  L.  Johnson,  and  finally  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  Creed  Haymond,"  John  C.  Burch,  and 
Charles  A,  Tuttle.    By  an  act  approved  in  March 

tion,  caa  onfy  exercise  mpallftte  juriadiction.  Secondly,  it  interfeiw  with 
tite  inherent  right  of  selt-protection  which  rests  in  every  court,  etc. 

•Creed  Haymond  was  born  in  Beverly.  Randolph  co.,  Va,  April  22,  1896, 
his  father  l>cing  \V.  C.  Haynumd,  a  lauyir  of  prominenoa    At  the  aoeof 

10.  young  Haymond  came  to  Cal.  ovcrlaml,  and  engaged  in  mining,  pacRing, 
merchandising,  and  ditching,  until  he  had  laid  up  some  money,  lie  then 
atodied  law,  and  became  emineati  It  is  claimed  tutCalifomia  had  tlie  first 
complete  code  ever  adopted  liy  any  state  of  the  union,  or  any  Eiiglish-«j)eak- 
ing  pe^jple.  Haymond  was  chairman  of  the  code  committee,  and  connected 
with  many  great  civil  cases,  and  many  noted  criminal  ooes.  He  defeoded 
Shepanl'^on.  clj.irged  with  higliway  roUbery  in  Sba'^ta  co. ,  and  tb<'  More  mur- 
derers iu  .Niu  Buenaventura,  aiiving  all  these  villains  from  tlu-ir  just  deserts. 
He  w  as  captain  of  the  Sierra  (irays,  a  militia  company,  nerving  under  Col 
Jack  Hay.H  in  the  spring  of  ]St\0,  against  the  Indians  in  Nevada,  after  the 
Pvramid  lake  massacre,  and  for  some  time  col  of  tlie  Ist  artillery  regt, 
National  Guard  of  Cal.  In  1S82,  he  became  attorney  for  the  Central  "Pms 
Railway  co.,  and  in  the  rriilroul  tix  c.i'-rs  rai^c"!  for  tlir  fir  t  time  the  (jiics- 
tifin  of  the  protecting  iatiuence  and  power  of  the  14th  amendment  of  tlie 
V,  H.  constitution  against  the  exercise  of  the  diaerimiiiatiTe  power  hy  a  state, 
contending  that  the  state  could  not  discriminate  in  the  niattor  of  taxation 
between  citizens  holding  the  Ranie  class  of  property,  nor  as  to  property  of  the 
•aneelaai  because  of  its  ownership  by  citizens  or  aaaodatioos  of  etttzem. 
This  position  wa^  aflirTiicd  by  the  u.  &  oircuit  oooit  in  CU.,  and  by  the 
luf^Mt  oonrtd  of  ttevcral  other  states. 
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1872,  pai-ts  of  the  penal,  political,  and  civil  coiet 
went  into  effect.** 

The  expense  of  the  code  conmiission  was  net  less 
than  $  J  0,000,  but  it  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
State  in  pruning  the  laws  of  that  unwholesome  redun- 
dancy which  had  given  shelter  to  ill-omened  birds  of 

Crey  ever  watchful  of  the  unwary.  But  once  having 
cgun  to  charge  whatever  was  wrong  in  affairs  to  the 
constitution  and  law8»  the  idea  of  change  became  a 
point  with  politiciana  The  state  had  grown  fiedrly  in 
population,  and  made  strides  in  the  direction  of  in- 
dustries, commerce,  transportation,  social,  religious, 
and  educational  matters  ;  but  along  with  this  growth 
liad  run  a  reactionarv  t»ii<lenev — a  sort  of  undertow 
from  tlie  wlielining  tide  of  early  affluence  which  had 
dizzied  tlie  hrain  and  bewildered  the  moral  sense  of 
those  who,  for  a  time,  liad  been  borne  upon  the  tlootl's 
crest.  A  dozen  years  after  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  and  codification  of  the  laws,  a  demand 
arose  for  a  radical  cliange,  the  history  of  which  must 
follow  the  recital  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  it 

'^Crl.  Prorc^i.  of  Commit,  for  Rcvirinn  of  Tmwm,  8  pp.;  S.  F.  Bulh  tht,  Oct. 
31,  ISTl;  Otl.  Jour.  Sen.,  1871-2,  app.  No.  41-3,  lii.;  S.  F.  Alia,  Nov.  IG,  17, 
18.  21,  1872;  CaL  Jour.  S^n.,  1873-4,  app.  No.  17,  69-410,  iv.,  vi;  8.  F. 
^toi.  July  11,  1873;  S.  F.  Call,  Feb.  4,  and  Wc  14,  1.S73. 

Worthy  of  nolo  anioug  tho  former  uiciiibcr4  of  tlie  judiciary  ia  K.  M. 
Widney  ot  Los  Augclcj,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  set  forth  westward  in  1855. 
Aftt  r  stml yiti_'  l.iw  arul  tnu  iti  various  |nir.siiits,  anion;.'  other*  the  wal 

e«taUi  bu;iiucs.H,  Itc  \i  a:i  appuiiiied  disitncC  judge  by  Gov.  Booth  to  till  the  un- 
expired term  of  Judge  Morrison,  deceased.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
system  pKVcriutii;  tlu)  univif  .ity  of  .smitlu  ru  ( 'iilitornia,  of  which  mention 
is  made  lu  a  later  chapter.  Through  hid  bravery,  cooluutw,  and  dcturmiiia- 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  riot  at  Los  Angeles  in  1871»  he  was  largely 
inatruincntal  in  chocking  a  v.  hnlcMalc  slaughter.  Ia  this  good  work  he  was 
aidc'il  hy  his  brother,  J.  1'.  Wi»liu\v,  wlm  camo  to  California  in  lJ-!r»2,  and 
aflcr  studying  at  theTolmd  nadit  il  colli-c,  S.  F.,  ami  serving  f«>r  two  years 
in  Arizona  as  assistant  .s.!r;.con  i  i  the  U.  S.  army,  in  1868  settled  at  Los  An> 
g  'lcj,  wlu  ro  111?  pr.icti  u  il  hi.s  profession,  lie  was  also  one  of  the  promoteff* 
and  13  still  a  tru.^tce  ot  the  univerjiity  of  soutliern  California. 

Among  the  former  Icadors  of  tho  San  Francisco  Ix&r  may  be  mentioned 
till'  lite  .luiM  s  Park'T  Tn  .  11,  a  native  of  T])-'wirh.  Mas>i.  mIio  after  prad- 
U  iting  at  Harvani  and  practising  law  in  Hostuu  came  to  this  state  in  1801. 
He  was  known  as  a  man  of  great  and  varied  information,  of  strong  reaaon- 
i  :  4  p.  wrrs.  and  as  one  who  would  never  e^ooM  a  oanae  or  queatioa  that  he 
b.-licved  to  be  wrong. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

LOYALTY,  OR  DISUNION  AND  A  TACIFIC  UEPUBLIOt 

I860. 

Tbb  LmsLATUBB— OwiK'Wsllxb  Combikatioh— Catham's  Policy  and 

Administration— Fkdkkal  I>issoi.rTi<>v  am»  Statk  Division  T.k- 

OOMPTOH  AND  QllIKK  CONVENTIONS— A  POLITICAL  CkISIS-  FeDKKAL 
pAKTIb8  AND  PoLITIUS — FiGUT    FOR   BrECKEN RIUUE — ThK   SaN  FhA^J- 

aaoo  BuL&uEAD  Scark— Chanob  or  Ck>N8riTCTio!(  and  Division  or 
not  Staxk— Nkw  Elmtioii— Tbb  State  Lotal  to  tbb  Union 

Ths  legidatore  elected  in  1859,  which  convened 
January  2,  1860,  was  the  last  in  which  the  element  of 
chivalry  and  Lecoinptonism  prevailed.  Had  Brode- 
rick's  death  occurred  oefore  instead  of  after  the  election, 
it  would  not  have  had  a  pro-slavery  majority.  Nem- 
esis was  already  shadowed  in  the  air,  idheit  invisible 
to  her  victims. 

The  G\vin-Wcller  combination,  whicli  had  so  long 
retained  its  power,  was  broken  by  the  clioice  of  La- 
tham'  for  «^ov»'rnor,  wlio,  wliile  a  Lecompton  demo- 
crat, was  rr<4arded  as  a  friend  of  San  Francisco,  whieli 
liad  sutfuri'd  so  much  from  former  achninistrations. 
He  was,  indeed,  pledged  to  use  his  influence  against 
the  obnoxious  bulkhead  scheme/ which  at  that  juncture 

^Maton  S.  Latham  was  born  in  Ohio,  May  23,  1829.  his  father  being  a 
utiTe  of  Va.  and  his  mother  of  N.  H.,  both  being  originally  of  old  l^ew 

Kni:l.in<l  stock.  He  pra<lnat<'il  from  .TcfferHon  r(ill«'^'f,  Vti.  in  1846,  poon  nftt  r 
going  to  Ala  where  he  studied  law,  and  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  circuit 
oovt  of  Rnssell  oo.  Ha  came  to  Cal.  m  18R0,  and  soon  after  arriving  was 
dseted  dist  atty  f"r  the  judii  ial  (list  t.f  S.ic  and  EI  Dora.lo  co^.  Tn  ls.')I  lie 
vas  elected  congrettsman  and  remained  iu  this  oitice  uuUl  1856,  after  which 
lie  was  appointed  collector  of  the  [Ktrt  of  8an  Francisco.  His  Benatortal 
aspirations  and  election  to  the  cxt  cntive  o{]\co  have  been  rrcordod  in  the 
pnoeding  volume.  The  sec.  of  state,  under  the  administratiou  was  Johnson 
nice,  a  natire  of  Ky.  and  an  officer  of  Ky  rols  in  the  MexicMi  war. 

^Tlie  logi-lature  of  18G3  crrated  a  hoara  of  harhor  oniinisaioners  consist- 
ii^  of  3  membera,  one  to  be  elected  at  the  eloctiuu  fur  assemblymen,  oue  by 
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threatened  the  city  and  state  with  a  heavy  tax  upon 
its  commerce,  aad  the  growth  of  a  giant  monopoly 
to  rule  for  fifty  yeara    A  majority  of  the  legislature, 

joint  convention  of  Iwith  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  one  l»y  the  electors  of 
the  city  au'l  county  of  San  Francisco.    'I  rnii  of  office,  4  years.    Tiicy  were 
authori/eil  to  t^ikc  poHscH.><ion  of  and  hoM  ill  that  portion  of  the  hay  of  San 
Francisc<t  lyiiij,'  aloni;  th*-  watrr  front  to  a  <listan<-c  nf  r><N)feet  int<>  the  waters 
of  the  ba^'  truia  the  iiuo  of  the  water  trout,  as  cictinctl  by  the  act  of  Ibol,  to- 
gether with  all  of  the  hnprovements,  rights,  privilege-^,  and  appartenaiieee 
app''rtaining  thereto,  except  such  portions  iis  M'ere  hchl  under  valid  leases, 
and  of  thu;^  sui  aooix  a^  the  ieasieii  should  expire.    ThU  lx)ard  was  to  have  the 
entire  management  of  the  state's  pro^Hirty  in  the  harbor,  to  collect  rente, 
toll*,  etc.,  which  were  to  he  paid  into  the  .state's  treasury,  and  drawn  there- 
from to  cou:itruct  the  imjprovomcuts  rcouired  by  commerce.    They  were  to 
provide,  ont  of  the  sarphis  funda,  for  the  eonstraction  of  a  sea-wall  aloncr 
tlie  water  front  from  Harri>*on  st  to  Vallejo  nt,  and  after  tiie  completion  <» 
thiii  portion  hh  much  further  as  should  be  found  neeejssary  to  the  protection 
of  the  harbor,  and  consistent  with  the  state  of  the  fnnd.    William  J.  Lewis 
was  the  Hr.tt  civil  engineer  enipluyed  on  the  sea-wall.    In  isT'J,  tlie  legi.sla- 
ture  granted  to  the  city  and  county  of  .S.  F.  'all  the  stn  t  is  and  alleys  in  tlio 
city  and  c«uinty  of  San  Francisco  which  lie  within  t!ie  exterior  boundaries  of 
certain  salt,  in.ir^li,  and  tide  lauds  douate<l  by  the  state  to  the  SOQtheni  Pa- 
cific R.  II.  Co.  and  the  Wi-  t>Tii  I'n  ifio  K.  \\.  f'o.  for  terminal  purposes,'  by 
au  act  of  1H(>8;  and  aLso  *  all  streets  and  alleys  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  .said  laad^  not  donated  to  >aid  rail- 
ro.ad  eouijnnies,  but  re-«en'ed  for  Jji  irk'  t  jtlacos,  and  known  n<  Tro  luee  Kx- 
change  and  Market  Place,'  and  *  the  iand^  set  apart  b^  tlie  board  of  ttdc-laad 
comm'rs  for  liasins  known  as  China  and  Central  basms,'  with  full  power  to 
rr'irulatp,  manage,  donate,  or  di -pose  <»f  the  simo  for  radroad  or  other  com- 
mercial purposea,on  coadittoa  that  any  lauds  thus  donated  »bould  revort  to 
the  state  if^  at  any  time  the  railroad  company  holding  shonld  oease  to  nee 
them.    This  ]>ower  to  nell  or  in  any  manner  to  alienate  tbi^  property  wa.'^ 
revoked  by  the  legudature  of  1874,  which  left  the  city  only  Uie  right  to  lea«e 
it.   In  1878  another  aet  was  passed  dedicating  to  public  nse  the  liasins  in  the 
harbor,  and  providing  for  the  coii-tnietion  by  tlie  harlK)r  commissioners  of  a 
MA*iraU,  and  a  thoroughfare  2UU  feet  iu  width,  from  tlie  ea^t  line  of  Taylor 
It  to  the  boundary  between  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
county  of  San  Mateo.    The  means  to  l»e  used  in  its  construction  were  to  1>o 
derived  from  rents,  wharfage,  an<l  tolls,  and  the  sea-wall  was  declarcil  t-o  l>e 
for  public  use,  to;_'ether  with  the  land  cn  ated  by  filling  in  the  lota  formed  by 
mniiin^  the  hue  <>i  the  sea  wall  straight  from  point  to  point.    In  1886  the 
value  of  this  new  land  amounted  to  $1  ,.'{(K),(HK).    Various  suggestions  were 
oflFere<l  as  to  the  use  to  which  it  should  be  devote»l  by  the  state.    It  was  ouee 
proposeil  by  the  chandler  of  commerce  that  free  gram  warehouses  should  be 
erected  upon  tlie^e  lots,  but  it  was  found  that  this  woubl  nece-isitate  a  rail- 
road, which  was  not  practicable.    Sonio  persons  projiosed  niakmg  public 
parks  of  the  state  land;  others  that  it  should  be  held  for  high  prices,  uia  sold; 
and  still  others  tliat  it  sliouM  I»o  sold  as  fast  as  v  t  itt  (1,  and  the  jjroceeds  de- 
voted to  the  more  rapid  extension  of  the  sea  wall.    After  much  discussion 
and  eonsttltation  between  the  state  and  city  authorities,  a  proposition  wme 
maile  t  >  h  i\  e  tlie  wliole  sea  w  all  property  tran  sferred  to  S  iii  Francisco,  upini 
couditiou  that  the  system  of  tolls  should  be  abolished,  aud  bouds  issued  by 
the  city  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000  for  the  completion  of  the  sea-wall,  the 
money  to  be  rceov«  red  by  the  lease  of  the  made  land,  and  tlicland  to  renxain 
ua.sold.    A  railriMul  to  connect  the  wharves  and  warehouses  along  the  seA.- 
wall  is  al-to  talked  of.   Tlie  legislature  and  the  freeholden  who  fenn  tlie 
new  eity  charter  will  probably  soon  decide  the  question  of  aea-wall  and  bonds. 
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it  was  well  understood,'  could  be  purchased,  aud  upon 
the  ^vernor  depended  in  a  great  measure  the  pre- 
miioQ  of  this  iniquity. 

There  was  universal  surprise  and  disapproval,  there- 
fore, when,  on  tbe  day  after  his  inauguration,  the 
legislature  went  into  joint  convention,  and  elected 
Governor  Tjatham  to  the  seat  in  the  United  States 

*Tlia  Knate  for  18G0  was  composed  of  Andres  Pico,  Los  Angeles,  San  Ber> 
nariiinn.  an^l  S.m  l>i<"j;<>;  V.  fie  la  rjjiprrn,  Sta  Rirliara.  San  Liim  OItir<po; 
J.  H.  Wat-MfU,  >«ta,  l.'ruz  aiul  Muriierfy;  K.  A.  llt'tlniaii,  Sia  Clara  aii<l  Ala- 
maia;  S.  H.  Shari>,  T.  (  i.  riieliw,  A.  C.  Pca(  hy.  S.  H.  Parker.  S.  F.  an.l 
San  Mateo;  S.  A.  Merritt,  Tulare,  Fre-iiio,  Mariposa,  and  Merce<l;  J.  J. 
Franklm,  I.  N.  <^uum,  Tuolumne  aud  StanuUaus;  G.  W.  Dent,  Contra  Costa 
■nd  San  Joaquin;  R.  C.  Clark,  James  M.  McDonald,  8ae.;  H.  Edgerton, 
Solano.  Napa  ami  Yfil.<;  Jasper  O'Karrell,  Marin,  Siiymni  i,  and  Mendocino; 
J.  P.  Hayaed,  Kiamatb,  Del  Xorte,  and  Siskiyoa;  Jonathan  Logan,  Colusa, 
Siasta  aad  T<»b»inA;  J.  H.  Vance,  8.  A.  Bauoo,  Batte  and  Plumas;  H.  P. 
Watkin^  E.  D.  Wheeler,  W.  H.  Parks,  Yul>a  and  Sutter;  S.  H.  (.Tia«a,  O. 
J.  i^w^iqg^  Nevada;  T.  J.  Leet^  James  Anderson,  Placer;  W.  B.  Dickinson* 
fL  D.  Ckifcteddeo,  A.  8,  Denver,  L  8.  Titos,  El  Dorado;  J.  A.  Eagau,  B.  T. 
Bradley,  Amftdor  nad  Calaveras;  M.  Kirkpatrick,  Siorra;  Jftmes  T.  Ryan, 
Uamlxildt  and  Trini^.  Officers  of  the  senate:  J.  N.  Quinn,  pres't  pro  tern.; 
J.  R.  Beanl,  aec.;  D.  J.  Williamson,  Mtt  sec;  Cyril  Hawkins,  enrolling 
dnk;  W.  S.  Tetcher,  engroning  elerk;  W.  H.  Bell,  ncgt<«t4rnii;  J.  Me 
Clenrhy,  asst  Bcrgt-aV-arms. 

The  aji34iiiibly  w;is  composed  of:  P.  C.  Johnson,  John  Bowman,  Amador; 
P.       Shattuck,  Alameda;  John  Lunhcrt,  Butte;  P.  A.  (iallaglier,  Sanniol 
\Vil*on,   H.    A.   .Shelton,   ("alavora;*;  K.   A.   Stevenson,   C«ilu>ia;  Curneliua 
Yaeer,  Contra  Co»t;i;  J<ilin  Dag^'  tt,  Di  l  Norte:  Jolin  Ctiuness,  D.  C.  Patten, 
I'  l-'airchild.  W.  H.  St.„c,  A  a  H.  Hawlcy,  Jack  O.  Bell,  O.  H.  Watson, 
E.  Dunlap,  El  Dorado;  T.  M.  He-iton,  Frt•l^n<»,  Tulare  and  Buena  Vista;  L. 
M.  Burson,  Humboldt;  A.  J.  King,  J.  J.  Warner,  Los  Angeles;  Samuel 
LewiSy  Ifnrin;  J.  B.  Hammond,  Mariposa;  P.  F.  Jenkins,  Merced;  Mariano 
Malaiin,  Monterey;  Nathan  Coombs,  Napa;  Henry  llayoH,  Samuel  T.  Cur- 
tii^  C.  F.  8m' th,  FhiUp  Moore,  M.  P.  O  Conner,  Nevada;  8.  W.  Lovell, 
D.  &  Bench.  J.  8.  Maekin,  J.  W.  Harville,  Placer;  T.  B.  Shannon,  P.  O. 
Hundley.  Plumas;  Henry  Starr.  D.  W.  Welty,  B.  Ellis.  L.  C.  Gootlnian, 
Sac;  \V.  A.  Coon,  San  Bemardiu<»;  Koliert  \V.  Qroom,  San  Diego;  Abner 
Pbel|M,  J.  C.  Schmidt,  Daniel  RcHzers,  Jasper  Baboock,  Samnel  II  TheUer, 
B,  T.  Tate,  F.  A.  Sawyer,  S.  S  Telton,  San  Francisco;  W.  B.  Maxon,  San 
Mate":  W.        Campbell,  Thomas  Laspeyre,  San  Joaquin;  B.  M.  Henry, 
Sdjj  LuL-i  Obi«po:  J.  M.  Covarrubias,  Sta  Barbara;  J.  M.  Williams,  D.  li. 
Badey,  Santa  Clara:  J.  L.  HaUtead,  Sta  Cru/;  John  White.  Shasta;  James 
A.  John*'>n,  T.  J.  Halliday.  Sierra;  Charles  MeDermitt,  Si<»kiyou:  Tlioniae 
U.  Swan,  fiioliino;  Charles  P.  Wilkina,  Sonoma;  Miner  W'aldron.  Stani^^laus; 
ULSnitfa,  Sutter;  A.  C.  Lawrenoe,  Trinity:  (i.  W.  Haiky.  F.  Yan.y,  E. 
A.  Rivis;er*,  Roljcrt  Howe,  Tuolumne;  H.  (Jwinn.  Yolo;  ('.   H.  Kunple, 
Bajaiain  T.  O'K^w,  Benjamin  P.  ilugg,  J.  M.  Crowell,  J.  Wcstcott,  Yul>a. 
OCeers  of  the  >— ombly;  Philip  Moore,  speaker;  J.  M.  Anderson,  chief 
derk;  R.  K.  Weston,  asst  clerk;  C.  W.  Tozer,  sergt-at-arms;  William  New- 
mnu  'a^st  Her^At-arms;  K  W.  Casey,  engrossing  clerk;  H.  C.  Kibbe, 
toroUmg  clerk- 
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senate*  kft  vacant  by  Brodorick,  and  filled  tenii)()rarily 
by  Haun.  The  \v1h>1l'  apiH-arcd  to  be  a  trick,  and 
people  said  in  tln;ir  wrath  that  Latham  had  sold  Iiim- 
self,  or  ha<l  been  elected  to  thr  senate  by  the  arc  h- 
plotters  to  get  him  out  of  their  way  for  infkmous 
purposes.' 

The  legislature  of  1859  had  passed  an  act  author- 
mng  the  people  of  the  six  counties  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Santa  B^rbsira,  Los  Anirelcs,  San  Diego,  San  Ber- 
nardino, and  a  part  of  Buena  Vista,  or  all  that  part 
of  the  state  south  of  the  36th  parallel,  to  vote  upon 
the  question  of  separation  from  the  state,  with  the 
design  of  being  relegated  to  a  territorial  condition. 
The  Lecomptonites,  taking  advantage  of  the  iact  that 
the  native  Califomians  had  always  been  opposed  to 
being  taxed  for  the  support  of  a  state  government,* 
that  they  complained  or  the  inequality  of  taxes  as  be- 
tween agriculturalists  and  miners,  and  maintained 
their  rigfht  to  carrv  slaves  into  anv  territorv,  had 
fixcMl  Upon  this  means  of  consummating  their  purpose 
of  briii'^ing  slave  property  to  the  l*aeilie  coast.  By 
shrewdlv  fanninjj  the  flame  of  discontent  in  the  south- 
em  counties,  they  managed  to  secure  a  two-thirds 

♦Says  Tuthill:  97  of  them,  democratg,  went  into  caucus  together,  and  on 
the  1st  ballot  ex-govemor  \N\11it  ha<I  38  votes,  ex-congressman  Denver  31, 
Jutltre  Bahlwnn  ll,  Collector  Washington  9,  ami  <ica.  McL>f»ugall  8.  They 
tried  it  again  on  anearlv  etuning  evening:  Baldwin  van  w  ithdrawn,  Denver 
Htc]>]>o.l  aside,  and  the  fint  bdlot  show^  Latham  51,  Weller43,  Waabiag- 
ton  The  two  houaes  met  in  joint  convention  on  the  1 1th  of  January.  A 
Sao.  incinlier  nominated  Latham,  a  San  Franciscan  nominated  0»car  L. 
Sli:i!i>  r.  .itid  John  Coune.Hs  for  the  anti-Lecoinptonitc8  nominated  £diniilid 
Raixlolph.  The  first  l>allot  gave  Latham,  who  the  day  before  ITM  ilUbiigo- 
rated  governor,  97,  liandolph  14,  Sliatter  3. 

^Ono  ohnoxions  scheme  was  the  Omnibus  Wagon  Road  hill,  which  pro* 
vtded  for  the  conntniotion  of  several  difTt-n-nt  road-*  over  Xhv  Sicrr:i.  in  the 
same  direction,  and  at  a  great  exnouHc,  to  give  contracts  to  political  friends. 
Tliis  the  governor  vetoed.  Another  bill  vetoed  was  for  changing  the  venae 
in  thtr  murder  ca»e  relat.  .1  in  cap.  ix.,  pp.  "V2  11,  of  t'lis  vol.  But  the  kvis- 
lature  of  Iblii  passed  it  over  his  head.  L'aL  6Uit.,  1N>1,  47-8;  Qit^<jl''i/,  Irish 
Bwf-t  906. 

VaL  Dor.,  MS.,  X'^.  p.  202.  and  13,  pp.  30^.=i:  n<)rf.ir<i  Arrhtr^  ^.  MS., 
8,  pp.  229  30,  233;  CoUi,  GUI,  MS..  '2.->  .30;  Parh-M'  L^Uer-bofJc,  MS.,  93; 
ffiweM*  OmtntiL  Law.  i.  pp.  47-8;  Hoy  s  Sntijx*,  Ati'jvlts,  iv.  126;  Sac^  Union, 
F.  I..  15.  A]>ril  14.  yUy  11.  Sopt.  15,  18&5;  CaL  Jmr.  Amm.,  18S8,  564-6; 
Cakjomian.  Feb.  mi,  pp.  124-7. 
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majority  for  the  division.    But  there  being  a  question 
of  the  ri'j^ht  of  a  state  to  take  such  a  step,  Latham 
had  einph)ycd  some  of  his  leisure  in  pivparinj^  an  ar- 
gument ill  its  favor,  for  the  perusal  of  the  president  ' 
whicli  oil  his  inauLCuration  he  presented  to  tlie  legisla- 
ture for  its  consideration,     "The  oi'igiii  of  this  act," 
he  said,  *'is  to  be  found  in  the  diss<itisfa<'tion  of  the 
mass  of  people  in  tiie  southern  counties  of  this  state 
with  the  expenses  of  state  goveniment.    They  are  an 
agricultural  people,  thinly  scattered  over  a  large  ex- 
teat  of  country.    They  complain  that  the  taxes  upon 
their  land  and  cattle  are  ruinous,  entirely  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  taxes  collected  in  the  mining  region; 
that  the  policy  of  the  state  hitherto  having  been  to 
exempt  mining  claims  from  taxation,  and  the  mining 
popufiitioQ  being  migratory  in  its  character,  and  hence 
contributing  bat  litue  to  the  state  revenue  in  propor- 
tiou  to  the  population,  they  are  unjustly  burdened; 
and  that  there  is  no  remedy,  save  in  a  separation  from 
the  other  portion  of  the  state.    In  short,  that  the 
union  of  southern  and  northern  California  is  unnatural." 

A  resolution  of  the  asseml)ly  was  passed  jointly  by 
both  houses  to  instruct  senators  and  representatives 
in  congress  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  act  of  1859 
dividini^  the  state.  This  resolution,  toj^ether  with 
the  governors  division  document,  was  icferred  to  the 
comuiittce  on  federal  I'clations,  a  niMjority  of  which 
reported  in  favor  of  the  Icsj^ulity  of  tlie  act,  and  against 
the  resolution.  But  a  minority  report  was  presented 
wliich  answered  the  crovernor's  anj^uments  bv  others 
in  nowise  less  logical."  It  contended  that  tliere  was 
no  authority  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  for  the 
action  of  the  previous  legislature,  no  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  no  consent  given  by  the 
whole  people  of  the  state,  but,  instead,  a  protest  from 

^Cal  Divuhn  of  Stnte  (pamphlpt,  1860);  Coi  Jwr.  Aiuem.,  1800,  p.  IQ.^. 

•The  majority  report  was  signed  »imply  Chas  P.  Wilkins.  chairman,  but 
the  minority  report  WM  signea  by  J.  K.  Williams  of  Santa  Clara,  E.  A. 
K  xlgers  of  TowamiM^  p.  OL  Johnaon  ol  Anttdor,  ud  J.  W.  U«rvill6  of 
iWr. 
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one  of  the  counties  included  in  tlie  dissevered  por- 
tion, and,  in  case  they  akould  be  set  off,  inextricable 
oonfasion  imminent  in  the  courts,  and  all  county  busi- 
ness, including  the  collection  of  their  portion  of  the 
state  debt* 

'*The  strongest  barrier  we  have  against  the  en- 
croachment of  federal  power  would  be  broken  down, 
and  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  secure  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  various  states  by  money  or  political  favors, 
in  order  to  centralize  all  power,  and  consolidate  all 
government."  Thus  spoke  the  minority,  and  as  *  state 
rights'  was  one  of  the  liobbies  of  the  party  in  power, 
they  could  n(jt  but  pay  some  heed  to  the  suggestion. 

The  matter  was  debated  with  much  warmth  in  the 
assembly,  and  some  pointed  criticisms  were  uttered 
concerning  the  ''governor  of  tlie  day"  who  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  declare  in  favor  of  a  law  which  lie  ad- 
mitted was  opposed  to  the  sentiment  of  the  state  at 
large,  which  was  overwhelmingly  against  it.  The 
interest  created  at  home  by  tin  se  debates  was  over- 
shadowed at  the  national  capital  by  more  important 
interests,  and  passed  as  merely  an  incident  of  these 
uneasy  times.  Whatever  the  California  delegation 
had  to  say  about  its  ex-officers  does  not  appear  in 
the  pnHMMiings  of  congresa."  .       "^"^ ^ 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  which 
remained  in  session  until  April  30th,  the  political 
cauldron  was  set  boiling,  in  which  was  destined  to  go 
higredients  more  full  of  horrible  witchery  than  was 
dreamed  of  even  by  the  jugglers  themselves.  In 
January  the  Lecoiii]»ton  state  central  committee  held 
a  meeting  at  Sacramento  and  made  its  appointment, 
taking  the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candidate  at  the 

*Tbe  act  of  1859  declared  that  a  commUaion  should  be  appointed  to  ad- 
just the  financial  aflairs  between  Oat  and  the  new  gort,  ana  to  detonniae 
the  amount  of  tlio  now  govt  to  C  il.  fii  aofount  of  the  state  deht.  the  6XP|eiUM 
of  the  said  comm'rs  to  be  bonie  equally  by  the  two  govts,  but  no  plan  of  pay- 
ment of  the  delyfc  waa  ^wm  waggulM.  OaL  8taL,  1869,  310-11.  TIm  imum 
^r^sed  for  tiw  oontamplatod  territoty  waa  Coiotado.  Sac  Cmm,  Apni  18^ 

There  u  a  mere  mention  in  U.  S.  Afiss.  Doc.,  2,  36  cong.  1  aeaa. 
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state  election,  and  appointed  February  2'Jth  for  a  con- 
vontion.  The  anti-Lccomptoii  denioeratio  state  cen- 
tral CDininittee  followed  suit,  and  held  a  meetiuLj:  on 
the  same  and  foUowiiiif  davs;  resolvintj  tliat  tlie  re- 
enunciation  of  his  federal  heresies  by  James  Buchanan, 
demaaded  that  they  should  renew  their  adherence  to 
old  principles,  namely,  those  expressed  in  the  Cincin- 
nati platform,  and  to  the  ''great  doctrine  of  popular 
fiovereignty,''  as  expounded  in  1856.''  It  was  de- 
cided by  the  anti-Lecompton  democrats  not  to  send 
deleorates  to  the  national  convention  to  be  held  at 
Charleston,  hence  not  to  hold  a  convention.  The  re- 
publicans, who  were  silently  gaining  ground,  and  who 
felt  that  the  hour  had  come  for  action,  held  their 
state  convention  February  23d,  to  choose  delegates  to 
the  national  convention  at  Chicago,  to  be  held  June 
15th,  instructing  them  to  vote  for  W.  H.  Seward,  or 
in  case  the  convention  could  not  agree  upon  him,  for 
whomever  it  should  agree  upon.** 

The  delegates  chosen  to  attend  the  Chicago  con- 
vention were  T.  P.  Tracy  of  Sau  Francisco,  land 
Stanford  of  Sacramento,  A.  A.  Sargent  of  Nevada 
city,  D.  W.  Cheeamau  of  Butte,  and  D,  J.  Staples 

OA  writer  m  the  Kenda  Jmtnai,  Oet  6,  I860,  nukM  the  dutinelHm  bt- 

t^rccn  popular  and  squatter  sovereij^tity.  *We  undcrstAtxl,  l)y  sipi.itter 
■overciguty,  a  Bo-callea  inherent  right  of  the  people  in  an  unoigani/od  ter- 
ritory to  govern  themselves.  Tlie  doctrine  of  squatter  aovereignty  is  that 
preached  1>y  Pugh,  Bro<Ieric"k,  and  the  Snr.  Uiil  -n,  that  the  people  *>f  a  terri- 
torj  have  a  right  of  themselves  to  organize  a  guvemment,  and  the  constitu* 
tien  of  the  U.  S.  does  not  extend  over  them  until,  at  their  optioD,  iuctioiMd 
by  congrews.  It  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  Liel>er'8  work  on  jKilitical  ethics. 
By  popular  sovereignty  we  understand  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  covem^ 
awnt  by  the  people  of  a  territonr  after  aa  enabling  act  has  granted  the  per- 
mi'tsion.  lliat  is  the  phase  of  tne  ductrine  taught  hy  Douglas. . .  .He  asi^erta 
thai  a  government  like  that  undertaken  by  CaL  in  is  irregular  and  rev- 
ofaitioiiary.  The  ease  of  Cal.  is  one  of  squatter  sovereignty,  not  popular 
sovereignty.'  The  t<  rnis  are  often  used,  even  hy  politiciann;  but  ixjiular 
sovereignty,  as  here  deiined,  was  the  principle  for  which  Douglas  and  Brod' 
•ride  eeatended  in  discussing  the  Kaxisas  question. 

■•8*n»uel  H.  Parker  wixa  pres't  of  the  republican  state  convention  for  Ike 
choiee  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention;  vice-pres't,  J.  F.  ChiUes  of 
IVinity;  T.  O.  Phelps  of  San  Mateo;  J.  S.  McLean  of  Yuba;  William  W. 
Bel'^haw  of  Amador,  and  O.  W.  Towle  of  Santa  Clara.  The  secretariea 
were  I)r  ^^'iIIiam  Ral>e  of  S.  F.,  and  William  M.  Lyon  of  Sonoma.  From 
the  proceedings  it  appears  that  the  republican  ranks  received  important 
MSMMioBf  item  tike  »nti-Lecomptoa  demobnti. 
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of  San  J()a(juin.  Tlie  altr  rnatrs  cliof^on  were  J.  C. 
Hinrkloy  of  Shasta,  a  recruit  from  the  anti-I^ec()iiij)tnn 
ranks,  Isaac  M.  BaMwin  of  Sonoma,  John  B.  Yaii  of 
San  Francisco,  Francis  Snyder  of  Calaveras,  and 
James  Churchman  of  Nevada. 

The  democratic  state  convention  was  a  stormy  one, 
being  distracted  by  the  absence  of  any  one  leader  of 
power  to  control  it,  and  having  for  every  would-be 
leader  an  antagonistic  pretender.  Philip  Moore  was 
elected  president.  The  two  prominent  factions  were 
the  Gwin-Weller  combmation,  and  the  Latham-Den- 
ver  opposition.  In  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the 
Charleston  convention  the  opposition  were  triumphant, 
electing  seven  out  of  eight  of  their  nomineea  The 
man  of  most  prominence  among  them  was  John  Bid- 
well  of  Butte;  the  others  heme  Q.  W.  Patrick  of 
Tuolumne,  John  S.  Dudley  of  Siskiyou,  William 
Bradley  of  San  Joaquin,  Newell  Gregory  of  Mon- 
terey, Jolm  A.  JJreibelbiss  of  Shasta,  Austin 
Smith  of  San  Francisco,  John  llaines  of  San  Ber- 
nardino, So  long  liad  the  Gwin-WelU  r  alHance  been 
in  power  that  only  men  connected  with  it  were 
fiimiliar  fiujures  in  politics,  and  tliis  was  the  bet^inning 
of  a  new  dispensation.  The  delegates  were  instruett  <l 
to  vote  for  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  as  (California's  first 
choice,  but  if  he  should  not  receive  tlie  support  <>f  a 
niajoritv  of  tlie  states,  to  do  tlieir  best  for  the  demo- 
cratic  party,  without  regard  to  choice. 

Both  republicans  and  democrats  felt  that  a  great 
crisis  was  upon  the  nation.  The  southern  wing  of 
the  latter  party  had  openly  declared  that  the  election 
of  a  republican  president  would  be  ground  for  the 
secession  of  the  southern  states.  Senator  Gwin  had 
said,  in  a  speech  delivered  December  12,  1859,  in  the 
senate  chamber,  ''I  believe  that  the  slave-holding 
states  of  this  confederacy  can  establish  a  separate  and 
independent  government  that  will  be  impre^^nable  to 
the  assaults  of  all  forei^  enemies/'  and  had  gone  on 
to  show  why  they  should,  and  how  they  could,  exist 
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as  a  separate  government.  ITc  liad  also  said  that  if 
the  southern  states  went  out  of  the  union  "California 
would  be  found  witli  tlic  south;"  but  he  was  careful 
to  expunge  this  and  other  similar  remarks  from  the 
official  report  of  his  speech.  It  was  intern  Km  I  for  the 
senate  and  not  for  the  ear  of  CaUfomia;  but  it  was 
wafted  on  the  wings  of  newspaper  gossip,  and  was 
known  before  either  of  the  conventions  met  to  choose 
a  course  for  the  future. 

Latham  challenged  GKrin*s  declaration  that  Califor- 
Dia  would  go  with  the  south,  to  which  the  latter  re* 
plied  that  he  had  never. said  so;  that  the  statement 
was  destitute  of  truth.  "I  hope,  Mr  President,** 
said  the  suave  politician,  ''that  this  union  will  be  im- 
perishable, but  if  it  is  ever  broken  up,  the  eastern 
boundary  nf  the  Pacific  reinihlie  vrill  be,  in  my  opinitm, 
the  SiiTra  Miulre  and  the  Horkv  mountains."  Tliere 
was  no  litth^  talk  theneefortli  ai)out  the  l*acific  re- 
|»ui)li«-  and  (Jwin's  designs,  but  people  were  not  yet 
quite  ready  to  believe  there  was  anything  in  it. 

Broderiek,  lest  he  should  heeoine  a  republican,  was 
removed  from  earth.  ])ouglas,  because  he  held  to 
liis  popular-sovereignty  beliefs,  was  removed  from  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  couunittee  on  territories. 
The  same  influence  accomplished  both  ends.  Gwin 
himself  relates  that  it  was  through  his  management, 
as  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of  democratic  sen- 
ators, who  reported  to  the  democratic  caucus  nominees 
for  the  various  committees,  that  Douglas  was  re- 
moved." It  was  only  anotlier  instance  of  that  **  in- 
sidious tyranny"  of  which  Broderiek  complained. 

^Owin^  Mem.,  MS.,  IGo.  In  the  controversy  between  (Iwin  .ind  Douglaa 
which  followed,  and  in  speeches  in  the  senate  at  the  l>Lgiiiniiiji  of  the  36th 
€0Ogre-vs,  it  came  out  how  near  l).tuglai  IkhI  i  .  i  to  ya-Ming  Im  ])o.Hiition, 
irhu  h  he  would  have  done  but  for  linwlerick.  According  to  the  corres- 
p  >riii<  at  of  the  Sac.  Union,  Jan.  2,  1800,  this  fact  waa  coninum  talk  in 
V.  a^.mgton.  Says  F.  F.  Low,  in  his  Ca/i/onu't  Affairs,  MS.,  10,  .lolm 
Hi.  k»nan,  hearing  that  Douglri?^  iiit<'!i<l<  <l  to  hack  down,  ami  yiehl  the  tight 
to  Buchanan,  went  to  Broderiok'n  room  and  told  hiiu  of  it.  Broderiek, 
thanderstrnck,  raged  like  a  tion.  He  r<  tust*d,  at  first,  to  believe  the  story, 
then  in  hid  injperiou«  w.iy,  ho  onloretl  Ilic  km.in  to  find  l)ongl;i.s,  and  l»ring 
hia  to  his  ANMO*    VV'litui  Duu^^Im  came  lie  fouud  Brudunck  pacing  the  lloor. 
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Latham  now  proceeded  cautiously.  He  said  in  re- 
ply to  Gwin*8  aisavowal,  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
his  impression  corrected;  thao  Mr.  Gwin  knew  that 
California  possessed  resources  not  belonging  to  any 
other  state  of  the  union,  and  the  most  energetic  pop- 
tdation  on  earth,  and  why  should  we  trust  to  the 
management  of  others  what  we  are  abundantly  able 
to  do  ourselves  ?  Why  depend  on  the  south  or  the 
north  to  reo^ulate  our  affairs  ?  And  this,  too,  after 
the  north  aiiJ  south  have  proved  themselves  inca[)a- 
ble  of  living  in  harmony  with  one  another.'*  Here 
was  more,  but  impartial  indepeudeiice  of  the  federal 
government. " 

California  was  still  the  elf-cliild  of  the  union,  never 
reirularlv  l>;n»tizefl  into  the  familv  of  states,  one  which 
felt  the  isolation  of  her  foreign  blood,  the  pride  of 
her  dreamy  ancestry,  and  the  self-assuranec  of  un- 
questioned native  resources.  Many  things  could  have 
been  forgiven  her  had  she  needed  forgiveness,  which, 
to  her  glory  be  it  spoken,  she  never  required,  although 
her  mistaken  representations  would  often  have  per- 
suaded the  federal  sisterhood  it  w-as  her  purpose  to 
betray  them.    Said  Latham,  following  the  lead  of 
Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  who  denominated  the 
white  laboring  class  as  the  "mud-sills  of  society," 

'  ^^r  Douglas,'  said  lie,  'I  hear  yon  propose  to  abandon  the  fight.*  Dnnglaa 
ansvvtrfil,  '  I  see  no  hope  of  success;  tliey  will  crush  us;  and  if  tliey  do, 
there  is  uo  future  for  any  of  us,  and  I  think  we  can  agreo  upon  temw  tilftt 
will  virtu.illy  snstain  ourselves.'    Hrodvrick  replied:  *  You  came  to  me  of 
your  own  accord,  asking  mo  to  take  this  stand.    1  have  cominittotl  myuAf 
•gainst  this  infernal  Leoompton  constitataioa.    Now,  if  yoa  desert  me,  (with 
an  oath)  T  will  iiiakt»  you  crawl  under  your  chair  in  the  senate'.     Douglas  at 
onco  resolved  to  staad  lirm,  and  not  to  rapport  the  English  bill  on  which  he 
ynm  wavering.    In  tiie  rmrablican  oonvMitioD  at  Sae.  for  the  dioice  of  presi- 
dential clector-<,  A.  11.  flyers  said:  'A  more  noble,  open,  glorions,  manly 
statesman  never  lived  than  David  C.  Brodehck.   The  proudest  act  of  my 
life  win  have  been  to  eanvais  this  itate  wi^  him;  and  I  tell  you  I  would 
rather  live  in  retirement  all  my  life  than  to  vote  for  Stephen  A.  Pouglas, 
the  professed  friend,  who  vilely  betrayed  him,  and  the  man  who  vote<l  for  the 
connrmation  of  the  appointment  of  Calhoun  Benham,  one  of  the  seconds  in 
that  fatal  duel,  as  UmtMl  StrtM  district  attorney  for  Calilbniia.'  Sog.  Omm, 
June  21,  18(10. 

^*(7ici,i,  Afem.,  MS.,  17.V  6. 
Dempster  tells  uh  in  his  MS.,        that  in  Tigilance  commitiM  SMiioins. 
independence  of  the  federal  govorntnent  was  broached,  bat  diaoouittlMUMM 
by  the  majority.  Coleman  MS.  refers  to  the  same  thing. 
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i&d  as  ''white  slaves"'® — "the  political  Institutions 
of  aoountry  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  relative 
pOBition  of  capiti^^il  and  labor."  This  his  opponents 
coDStraed  into  a  declaration  that  the  majority  evenr- 
where,  which  represented  labor,  should  never  be 
uything  but  servants  to  the  minority,  which  repre- 
aeoted  capital,  and  should  never  be  granted  equal 
political  rights.  The  men  who  had  elected  him 
governor,  and  their  representatives  who  chose  him 
to  at  ill  the  United  States  senate,  were  chiuHy 
those  who  laV>ored  with  tlieir  hands,  but  who 
licvcr  expected  to  be  classed  witli  slaves,  or  with 
the  laborinj^  classes  of  India  or  Europe;  much  less 
to  be  presented  as  an  a{)ol(Jij^y  for  slavery  in  tlie 
south,  eras  sayint;  to  tlie  nerth,  As  long  as  you 
make  the  slavery  (|U(\stion  the  ])at tie-cry  of  your  sec- 
timal  adherents  it  is  impossible  for  the  south  to  trust 
you,  or  to  look  upon  your  proceedings  with  inditlor- 
ence.  Abandon  it,  and  the  south  will  again  unite 
with  us  upon  all  questions  concerning  our  common 
welfare.  The  south  claims  nothing  but  her  constitu- 
tional r^hts."  "  This  was  equivalent  to  sajing  that 
the  south  had  the  right  to  carry  slavery  into  Si  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  not  organized  under 
state  government,  from  which  it  would  in  time  drive 
free  hboT ;  it  meant  that  the  millions  of  freemen 
bein^  born  every  year  in  the  federal  union  should  be 
confined  to  northern  territory  or  become  like  the 
"  [>x>r  white  trash "  of  the  south,  which  the  very 
slaves  despised  for  their  enforced  poverty  and  ii^nior- 
ance.  Tlie  enunciation  of  tliese  sentiiiM  iits,  in  olxdi- 
♦iace  to  the  Lecompton  senatorial  rule,  loused  that 
portion  of  the  democratic  party  in  California  which 
was  not  distinctly  pro-slavery  to  take  a  stand  against 
Lecomptonism . 

What  the  California  senators  did  not  accom])lis]i  by 
way  of  alienating  the  northern  democracy  of  California, 

«(W  Olob^.  1857  S,  pt.  2,  p  9G2. 

A^Simi'»  J^e^  Olobe,  1859-60,  pt  2,  p.  1727;  Sac  Um(m,Me,y 

9. 1660. 
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the  dele<;att's  to  tlu'  Cliarleston  convuntion  did.  They 
obevfd  their  instructions  so  tar  as  to  vote  for  Daniel 
S.  Dickinson  on  the  first  ballot,  after  which  they  went 
over  to  tlie  ultra-BOutbern  pro-slavery  democracy, 
forsaking  the  Cincinnati  platform,  the  Pacific  railroad, 
and  everything  they  bad  been  intrusted  to  labor  for, 
following  the  seceders  even  to  Kichmond.  In  doing 
this,  and  forsaking  the  northern  democracy,  they  had 
gone  directly  counter  to  the  best  interests  of  their 
state.  But  they  were  infatuated.  "What  is  it?" 
asked  the  Sacramento  Union,  **  which  has  so  bewitched 
the  California  representatives,  from  senator  to  dele- 
gates to  the  convention?*'  The  answer  was  not  far 
to  find.  It  was  that  ''insidious  tyranny"  which  ter- 
rorized and  flattered  alternately,  which  broke  up  the 
Charleston  convention,  seceded  a  second  time  from 
tlic  Baltimore  convention,  and  tlireatencil  the  ruiu  of 
tlio  (leiiKH'ratlc  party,  should  not  the  ultiu  wing  be 
permitted  to  dietate  to  th<.'  national  party. 

The  lonLT  and  hitter  contest  endrd  hv  the  noniina- 
tion  of  two  tickets:  Ste}»]i('n  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois, 
with  l  lersehel  V.  Johnson  ofCieorLxia,  for  the  nation- 
als, and  John  C.  l^reekenridge  of  Kentucky,  with 
Joseph  Lane  of  On  gon,  for  the  Tjccomptonites.  The 
latter  ]>arty  dared  not  put  forward  a  candidate  from 
the  gulf  states  for  fear  of  being  considered  sectional, 
knowing  the  northern  democrats  had  set  their  hearts 
on  Douglas. 

•There  are  hills  beyond  Pentlani], 
There  are  friths  beyond  Forth: 
If  there  are  loKts  in  the  southLindt 
There  are  chiefs  in  the  north,' 

quoted  a  iNfaine  (h  1.  gate  in  the  Baltimore  convention. 
The  southland  dared  not  [>lace  u])on  their  ticket  its 
lordliest  lords.  The  nationals  boldly  supported  their 
chief. 

The  surprise  of  the  Califomians  at  the  rejection  by 
the  eastern  republicans  of  their  foremost  leader,  Sew- 
ard, was  only  equalled  by  their  dissatisfaction.  The 
distance,  and  the  time  occupied  by  mail  transit,  even 
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vritli  the  pony  express,  just  established,"  prevented 
that  perfect  kiiowled'^e  of  the  sltuatiuii  at  tlie  centres 
ot*  polit'u'iil  agitation  which  could  render  satisfac  torily 
accountable  the  action  of  cither  of  the  groat  parties. 
Why  I^incoln,  then  little  known,  hhould  be  prctVired 
to  niou  of  national  reputation,  did  not  at  first  ajipear. 
It  did   not  occur  to  them  that  to  be  too  pronii- 
neat  is  to  be  in  danger  of  destruction  from  the  cross- 
fire of    factions  with   past   grievances  to  redress. 
Although  doubtful  of  the  result,  the  names  of  Abra- 
ham Linoohi  of  Illinois,  and  Haunibal  Hauilin  of 
Elaine,  were  placed  before  the  republicans  of  the  state 
for  president  and  vice-president.     Still  another  presi- 
dential ticket  was  in  the  field,  that  of  the  Americans, 
or  as  they  now  called  themselves,  the  constitutional 
union  party,  who  might  more  properly  be  named  con- 
servative republicans,  and  whom  the  regular  republi- 
cans  had  at  first  hoped  to  receive  in  their  convention; 
but  they  met  at  Baltimore  and  nominated  John  Bell 
of  Tennessee  for  president,  and  Edward  Everett  of 
Massachusetts  for  vice-president 

With  regard  to  slavery,  the  republicans  contended 
that  it  could  exist  only  by  virtue  of  niunicij)al  law, 
tliat  no  such  law  existed  in  the  territories,  nor  any 
power  to  enact  one.  Congress  could  not  establish  or 
legalize  slavery,  and  was  l)ound  to  prohil^it  it  in  any 
federal  territory,  whenever  there  was  a  necessity  for 
such  exclusion.  The  DoULjlas  democra<  v  declan-d 
that  shiverv  <»r  no  slaverv  in  anv  territoi  v  was  optional 
witli  the  people,  and  neither  congress,  nor  any  other  . 

la  several  parts  of  my  hUtory  I  have  civcii  souio  account  of  the  Pony 
Express.  It  was  a  private  enterprise,  undertaken  l>y  Rumell  Majors  and 
Co.,  owning  tlu*  cciitral  stage  line  route,  vi;i  Snlt  lake  and  Carson  valli  v, 
and  carrietl  a  mail  weekly  from  St  Joseph  to  Sac.,  time  8  tlays.  The  tirht 
mail  received  by  pony  arrived  in  Sac  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  April, 
IS/yx  Hn<l  was  received  with  wild  entlnisi.isin.  It  brought  SO  h  ttrrs  for  S.F. 
and  hall  a  dozen  for  Sac.  Public  ucwtj  of  importance  was  printed  upon  tussue 
paper  almost  without  weight,  and  by  this  means  full  reports  of  the  political 
Conventions*  were  ro<vivt  d  long  before  tin-  nrrival  of  thi;  stcaiin  r  ma il^.  Tliin 
mail  was  interrupted  by  Indian  hostilities  in  tlie  Carson  and  Humboldt  val> 
]m  in  the  moath  of  June,  occasioning  nrach  disoontatt»  but  soon  resonwd. 
Ib»  fint  policy  mMi  bonnd  east  left  Sao.  April  4tb,  carrying  70  lettexa. 
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part  of  the  union,  had  a  right  to  intermeddle.  The 
Breckenridge  democracy  claimed  the  right  to  carry 
slaves^  as  propei'ty,  into  any  territory,  and  that  con- 
gress was  bound  to  protect  such  property  wlien 
necessary,  whether  or  not  the  territorial  legislature 
sanctioned  it,  or  the  majority  of  the  people  approved. 
All  the  parties  in  California  favored  a  transcontinental 
railroad,  that  being  the  sine  qua  non  of  support  with 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  who  just  then  were 
more  troubled  about  transportation  and  mails  than 
about  ethical  politics,'*  but  who  received  neither  from 
the  out-going  administration. 

"•^e  majority  of  the  people  of  Cal.,  as  I  have  mentioaed  in  the  preced- 
ing volume,  prefurrt'il  tlie  ct^ntral  to  tlie  southern  route  for  mail  transit.  The 
central  route  wa.^  grailually  opened,  first  irom  Salt  lake  to  the  Missnuri 
river,  then  by  wagon  from  Placerville  to  Carson  valley,  and  finally  to  Salt 
lake,  connecting  there  with  the  mail  to  St  Jo.^cph.  (leorge  Churjieuning 
owned  the  western  division,  Init  his  means  were  liimtcil  and  the  manaj^ouicnt 
bad.  Brodarick  endeavored  to  procure  the  adoption  of  the  central  route  by 
the  gnvcmnK'iit  in  pl.ice  df  tin;  Siiutln  rn  or  iJiittcrlieM  rnute,  e^tabli.shed  in 
1857,  and  therel>y  incurred  tlie  ho-f  ility  of  (!win  and  the  nnuthern  induence. 
*Sh9  exposure  of  Gwin's  methods  li.i  i  the  t  llect  to  caose  him  to  withdraw  his 
opposition  ti>  the  rt  ntral  rmitc,  hut  Iil-  iliil  so  then  only  when  he  f;ui.-:\  il  he 
saw  an  opportunity  to  make  capital  for  himself  out  of  it.  8euat<^>r  Hale,  of 
K.  H.,  uitroiluced  a  hill  which  could  have  been  paaaed,  which  would  have 
given  California  a  daily  mail  over  tlie  central  route.  But  Hw  in  had  several 
motives  for  preventing  the  passage  of  this  bilL  One  wa^i  that  he  was  ra* 
tained  in  the  interest  of  the  Bteamship  eompaay;  another  that  he  would  do 
nothiu:^  so  plcasiu:^  to  the  republicans  a-«  to  allow  this  rfpuMiran  lull  to  jiasi^, 
thuti  oversiiadowing  him;  and  again,  that  he  reserved  to  him^ielf  the  glory 
of  appearing  as  the  author  of  the  contract  for  a  tri-weekly  mail  over  tlie  oen- 
tral  route.  He  intrfxhu  tMl  another  hill  to  cniharra^-  II  ili  's,  and  allowed 
neither  to  pass.  But  this  plank,  on  which  he  hoped  to  stand  when  the  next 
U.  S.  senator  ahoold  be  choaen  in  Cal.,  slipped  away  from  him  when,  going 
to  Po.stmatter-general  Holt,  after  the  close  of  tlio  scs-sion,  that  official  llatly 
refused  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  bargain  between  them.  In  this  manner 
CaL  was  deprived  of  mail  service,  except  over  the  Bntterfield  route,  until 
the  .secession  of  the  .Koiitliern  states  ami  a  change  of  administration  can*£ed 
the  suspension  of  this  Ime,  and  the  establishment  of  the  central  route.  Sac 
VnhHt  June  15,  26,  and  Jnly  23  and  28, 1800.  Latham  offered  some  amend- 
ments to  Hale's  hill  when  it  was  before  the  senate,  hut  they  were  defeated 
with  the  rest.  He  presented  some  figures  which  are  interesting.  From 
Sept.  1S58  to  and  including  March  1800,  there  were  685,960  letters  sent  over 
the  Butterfield  route,  the  jx.itage  on  wliiih  was  ?71,378.C3;  and  over  the 
route  via  Salt  lake  15,725,  the  postage  on  which  was  ^$865.51.  The  Butter- 
field  contractors  received  $600,000  for  tri-weekly  service.  This  was  one  of 
tlif  profitable  contracts  given  to  southern  men  by  the  consent  of  California 
senators,  but  the  service  performed  was  never  couiplaiued  of.  The  Pacific 
Mail  Steam.ship  company  m  18(30  refused  to  carry  express  packages  cont;iin- 
ing  mail  matter,  or  to  carry  the  newspaper  mails,  which  could  not  go  over- 
laud,  the  object  of  the  refusal  being  to  force  congress,  with  the  h«  lp  of 
CUifomia's  senior  senator,  to  give  the  mail  contract  to  Vaaderbilt's  com]>auy. 
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The  platforms  being  settled  and  nominations  made, 
there  began  the  most  remarkable  striiu^i-^le  for  princi- 
ples ever  decided  by  ballot.  The  whole  congressional 
delegation  returned  to  California  early  in  August  to 
support  the  Breckenridge  ticket ;  but  they  were  met 
with  reproaches  which  augured  ill  for  their  political 
preferment  hereafter.  The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  and 
the  Sacramento  Union  bore  hard  upon  Owin  for  his 
treachery  to  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  his  com- 
plicity in  the  Lime  Point  sale  to  the  government,  re- 
ported to  be  just  consummated,  by  which  $200,000 
was  paid  for  a  point  of  barren  rock  at  the  Heads, 
which  the  state  would  have  sold  for  $2,000,  or  what- 
ever priee  a  jury  empanelled  by  the  district  court 
should  declare  it  to  be  worth."  They  quoted  from 
his  speech  in  the  United  States  senate,  where  he  had 
said:  "The  northern  states  are  laboring  under  a  de- 
lusion if  they  think  that  the  soutliern  states  cannot 
separate  fnmi  them,  either  vioK-ntly  or  peaceably — 
violent Iv  if  necessarv.  Thov  can  tal<r>  possession  of 
all  tlie  public  property  witliin  tlieir  limits,  and  pre- 
pare against  any  aggression  of  the  non-slave-hokling 
states,  or  any  power  that  may  choose  to  infringe  upon 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  rights.""  These  were 
alarming  utterances,  whether  it  was  believed  or  not 
that  the  south  could  succeed  in  parting  from  the 
miion. 

As  for  the  junior  senator,  who  had  been  elected 
governor  only  a  few  months  before,  as  one  whom  the 
people  could  trust,  he  shared  the  opprobrium  of  hav- 
ing neglected  the  state's  interests,"  and  having  taken 

**The  logislatnre  of  1859  passed  a  law  intended  to  meet  cases  of  this  kind, 
fttMt  ia,  where  the  govt  required  a  piece  of  land,  and  the  owner  was  a  minor 
or  non-resident,  or  for  any  reason  refused  to  sell  the  laud,  a  jury  should  ap- 
praise it,  and  the  8heriff  of  the  ooonty  should  weoote  »  deed  to  the  U.  S. 

Cat  St^U.,  IS50,  20  7. 

^Wv.«7.  ISoO-CO,  pt.  1,  p.  125. 

The  leginlature  of  18G0  had  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  instrnctiiig 
iSbfB  Cal.  Benat4^r-i  and  representatives  to  use  their  iniluenco  to  procure  the 
Maeage  of  a  law  by  congrfsn  don  itiiig  to  aotii.-il  settlors  KiO  .icres  of  land  for 
aomesteada,  title  to  be  given  aitcr  a  re^iiduuce  of  5  ycard  or  more.  CaL  SUU., 
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sides  with  the  bolters  from  the  regular  democratic 
party,  who  by  their  action  iinperilled  its  e.\i.stence. 
Such  was  tlu'  political  situation  in  C'alifuiiiia  in  July, 
followed  by  a  jjcrcniptory  marslialling  of  clans,  and 
an  exciting  canjj)aign.  A  number  of  national  demo- 
crats, chiefly  those  who  bad  been,  or  who  hoped  to  be 
federal  oHicediolders.  under  denKK-ratie  adniini>tra- 
tions,  went  over  to  the  licctjuiplonites.  These  poli- 
ticians publisbed  a  lengtby  manifesto  to  show  that  by 
the  two-tbirds  rule  adopted  at  tbe  Charleston  conven- 
tion, ])ouglas  had  not  received  the  nomination.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  show  that  Breckenridge  had  l  icea 
regularly  nominated,  but  only  claimed  the  right  to  be 
regarded  as  tbe  real  democratic  party,  because  their 
pnnciples  had  been  indorsed  by  "every  certain  demo- 
cratic state,"  or  in  otlier  words  every  slave  state. 
Ex  governor  Weller  declared  his  devotion  to  party 
principles,  and  emphasized  the  declaration  with  the 
avowal  that  he  had  been  com  [celled  by  his  fealty  to 
party  to  vote  for  "a  gambler  of  thin}  years  stand- 
ing to  be  high  sheriff  of  San  Francisco,"  instead  of 
a  better  man  who  was  opposed  to  him.  His  example 
was  offered  as  an  instance  of  those  high  sentiments 
of  duty  entertained  by  the  chivalry  in  party  matters.'* 

I860,  p.  419.   JobtMon  of  Teiin.  jntrodnced  «  homeatead  bill  in  the  aenat* 

ill  I)oi-.  ISaft.  It  occn|>ifil  much  time,  Ikmiii;  o|'|>os«.c1  liy  poutlitni  senator?, 
and  frequently  aniendeil,  but  was  linally  pa&huil  by  a  vote  of  44  to  6,  June 
10,  1860.  IVesident  Bnohanan  retned  it  ii]K»n  the  ground  that  it  was  tinjuct 
to  the  oM  HctthTs  who  liml  p;iiil  ])er  acre  for  tluii  hinds.  an«!  toother 

classes  of  |ieople,  not  a|(ricultui;i1iHta,  who  bad  an  equal  intcre«>t  in  the  com- 
mon inheritance  of  all  the  ]  u  .  >|>le.  An  amendment  was  offered  by  Gwin, 
an«l  supjMjrtcd  by  Latham,  giving  miners  a  right  to  oeciii»y  |>ii]  lie  iniiu  ral 
landa  without  lieing  considered  tresDaasera.  Gwiu  was  artlul  enough  always 
to  have  some  ponnlar  mearare  penainfif,  Imt  his  colleague  had  not  to  nrach 
ta-'t.  'I  he  first  liill  ])efore  the  senate,  enihodying  homestead  principlea,  WaS 
introtluced  hy  Gwin  in  1800-1.  At  the  next  fieuion  be  hpoke  in  fa%*or  of  a 
honse  and  homestead  bill,  introduced  separately.  This  measure  was  kept  in 
the  pr.!.],.  (  tive  down  to  ISOO,  and  tiiially  i>af^>ed,  douhth'ss  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  would  be  vetoed.  It  ser>'eii  the  uurpoae  of  Mattering  tlic  people, 
white  the  more  important  objects  of  mail  and  railroad  commnnicatioa 
Biiftei  i  d  TieLdei  t,  and  the  Lime  Point  .swindle  was  perfeeted.  in  which  a  band- 
some  bonus  was  believed  to  have  been  ^id  to  the  venal  senators.  Congress 
enacted  a  homestead  law  in  1863;  and  m  1866  an  act  similar  to  the  mining- 
law  amendment  offered  by  Gwin  in  18G0  wa?  passe*!. 

»  A  Breckenridge  meeting  was  held  in  S.  F.»  July  28^  I960,  when  tfaa  lol> 
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The  l>ouglas  men  were  not  attracted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  forced  to  vote  for  gamblers,  embezzlers, 

or  other  swindlern,  and  did  not  obey  the  call."  They 
also  puV)lislied  a  niaiiifrsto  in  which  they  ckiiniL-d  the 
nomination  of  thuir  cliicf  to  he  rcguhir ;  and  aecusi  d 
th''  Ijri.'i'ki  nrid;jjG  ilt  nh)cra<'y  of  bcin^j^  revoluti(»nists, 
disimiutiists,  aud  couspii*ator£>.     At  a   meeting  of 

lowing  officCTi  were  chosea:  K.  A.  TliorniKon,  pres't;  0.  C  Pratt,  R.  F. 
WaAmgton.  G.  W.  V.  Biasell,  R.  McMilKn,  S.  HeyilfntVlilt,  Thumas 
Have:*,  V.  K.  How.ir<l,  R.  K.  Provinos,  L.  Hyan,  ('.  H.  Il^':lll)^tca(l.  (i.  O. 
McMullin,  J.  E.  A-Wu^.u.  A.  HmUuIi,  T.  .1.  liaviie-..  A.  ri»tlp.i,  \V.  H. 
Moore,  J.  H.  B<wworth,  Hall  McAllister,  A.  C.  iV  i.  liy.  J.  H.  Cutter,  F.  A. 
Benjamin.  .J<tlm  Rt>ach,  W.  L.  Hig^iun,  C.  L.  W  (  11'  i  .  .I.ico!)  Crainer.  11.  P. 
Aahe,  G.  B.  Grant,  A.  Churchill,  J.  B.  Schatfer,  ii.  Sehl-..^  I'.  Naglee, 
A.  WaMertnan,  Fnd.  Oriffin,  vice  prea'to;  J.  C.  McCcny,  AK  \  i '  Green,  J. 
Frank  Liwtun,  Bcc'tys.  TIm^  ine(;tinir  wa-t  a<Mro-sc«l  liy  U.  A.  Thompson, 
cx-gov.  WMl.  r.  V.  E.  Howard,  ami  Calhoun  Bcuham.  8.  F.  JJulktiiif  July 
30^  I860.  Tne^Q  and  othcn  signed  the  Breckenridge  address,  with  tbeez- 
eeptioa  of  Naglee  and  Peachy. 

••The  Dougla-*  manifesto  wa*  siffned  by  John  G.  Downcv,  Joseph  P. 
Hnee.  J.  Mora  Moss,  Wm  M.  Lent,  Owen  McMahon,  Richard  P.  Hanunond, 
II.  >V.  Halh  ck,  John  I'arrott,  James  A.  McDoii^all,  James  T.  liyan,  Wil- 
li  i'i.  .S.  L.ing,  Frederick  Billings,  Eugene  Cas.serly,  Sanmel  M.  \\  ihun,  Sol. 
A-  ."Miiarp,  (leorge  Wallan,  N.  K.  Masten,  I'liarles  Hosmer,  Charles  do  lio, 
Wm  EL  Rogers,  (  n  orge  A.  Harris,  Cliarle.s  F.  Hamilton,  J.  P.  (Jorvcy.  A. 
Hwward,  Jain«'H  D'-nman,  Wni  V.  (iarvey.  A.  .1.  HotalI)ii^',  (Jcoree  O. 
K.-iicr,  Leauder  Iviiisom,  .lolia  Iteynolds,  Isaac  Hartinaii,  K.  1*.  I'r.  kham, 
L.  B.  Miitner,  Ja  per  J.  I'lity.  J.  W.  Ha  .\  'wii  -,  L.nii^  .Mt  l^im  .  Wm  K. 
Oarri<<'»n,  H.  J.  Bowie,  (loorgo  F.  Sliarp,  .loha  Williams,  William  1). 
<'hipiu.i,u,    H.   A.   Cobb,  U.   P.  HcmLziilman,  K.   C   Matliies<ia,  Rol>ert 

Pi<;  -.  C.  M.  Rrosnan,  C.  McC  iJelanov,  C.  S  Wliitaev,  A.  .1.  Bryant, 
Ira  A.  F-at.m.  Terrence  Faley,  Elisha  C.-ok,  Wm  C.  Hoif,  B.  M.  Hinry, 
CTiarlei  KikIiI.  J.  Giiadlaeh,  He  rniaa  llrrtzer,  L).  Clement,  Jo.scph 
Can;pr'.  Frf<ltriok  Kj»tiag,  W.  (J.  Barnem m,  Jacob  P.  Uaehnlea.  Jotm 
Pi'oi  r,  Jaool)  Kui  11.  .1.  Start/.  Win  Iluclui  r.  L.  .'^hcaivr,  ( '.  .1.  Eaton, 
IL  H.  Lh.y.l.  ('.  T.  Emmett,  11.  .1.  Ealiatt.  .lo,t  pli  J.  E.ilntt,  E.  1).  .Sawyer, 
Til  lu  is  N.  Ca/enean,  Henry  Gr.  ^'ory.  Danu  I  Welconi.  .1.  1*.  Buckley,  Wm 
(',.  W. )■..!.  Amos  Noycs,  James  lioaohwc,  Jaiii<  ^  Shukty,  H.  F.  Williams, 
Win  Wright,  James  Craves,  John  WliipiiU-.  \\  in  11  imuiond.  H,  C.  Moore, 
John  A.  Kichart,  Nat.  L.  Brau;.'lit<>a,  .loha  N'an.lewater,  Cliarles  L.  Wilson, 
F.  O.  Dennis.  J.  O.  Cillahan,  W.  I).  Fttrdham,  Cornelius  1>.  Sulliv.xn,  John 
Kelley,  Jr,  Francis  O  Farral,  Richard  S.  Haven,  John  Flauuagan,  D.  J. 
Oliver,  James  Hayden,  Alt  r.  1  T.  Beall,  Pierre  B.  Cornwall,  Josojih  J.  Bab- 
cock.  C.  F.  Mcl)ermf>tt.  Wm  llayt  John  -McE«  llan,  I>aait  !  T.  Murphy, 
Lewia  L.  Aldrich,  J.  H.  Blood,  Tliomas  C.  Browne,  F.  J>,  Wenninger, 
Cbarle«  H.  Parker,  P.  Riley,  A.  F.  Sawyer,  P.  A.  Owens,  J.  fl.  Jenkms, 
Fred.  K.  Cdlicr,  George  F.  Price.  Fraakiin  L.  Jones.  C.  T.  Rvlan.l,  Robert 
PoUock,  George  C.  Parkinson,  F.  Vasnault,  John  C.  Ixjach,  .Nlyrou  Norton, 
W.  Portar,  wm  O.  Ross,  H.  L.  Barker,  T.  W.  Freelon,  Anthony  Lndlnm, 
8.  P.  Bowman,  David  Scannel,  R.  H.  Siaton,  J.  X.  Daniels,  Samuel  Purdv, 
F.  KiafubarVt  Henry  Gcrke,  .1.  K  Nuttman,  £.  B.  Miuttick,  James  P. 
Ames,  n.  Owens,  David  Jolwon,  W.  H.  Hanrey,  8.  T.  Leet,  C.  H. 
Shear.  P.  Hunt.  On  the  anti-L«-com])toa  side  were  J.  W,  Denver,  St  W. 
Inge,  £.  D.  Wheeler,  J.  K.  Roseborough. 
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tlie  state  contrnl  roniinittee  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
31st  of  July,  J.  P.  }io«j;e  bcinj^  cliainnan,  an  ctFort 
was  made;  to  harnionizo  tlio  two  ^y'\u<xs  of  tlic  old 
party  l)y  n'solvin«j^  that  each  niiglit  select  two  presi- 
dential eleetors  for  whom  the  united  party  should 
vote,  the  electors  hein;^  })le(h^ed  to  cast  their  votes 
in  the  electoral  college  for  the  democratic  candidate 
receiving  the  inajority  in  tlie  presidential  election. 
But  to  this  the  Breckenridge  delegates  would  not 
agree,  and  Hoge  witlidn  w  from  the  committee, 
Cliarles  Lindley  of  Yuba  bein^  chosen  chairman  in 
his  place.  The  result  was  a  spht,  and  the  nomination 
of  two  sets  of  electors  by  two  separate  conventions 
This  would  seem  to  have  left  a  clear  field  for  the 
republicans,  but  they  also  had  their  difficulties.  Ever 
since  the  adoption  of  the  charter  of  1856,  and  the 
rule  of  the  vigilance  committee  in  San  Francisco,  the 
municipal  officers  of  the  consolidated  county  and  city 
were  nominated  by  a  People's  nominating  committee 
irrespective  of  the  political  bias  of'  the  nominee,  and 
dependent  wholly  on  his  fitness  for  the  office.  Under 
this  order  of  allliirs  the  city  had  prospered  and  en- 
joyed honest  administration.  The  repul)lieaHS  who 
had  so  far  aided  now  wisher!  to  ahsorh  the  people's 
party,  its  efforts  being  regarded  with  disfavor  hy  many 
of  the  best  citizi-ns.  Besides,  tlie  state  was  still 
strongly  deni(H'i-atic,  and  not  favorable  to  repul)- 
licanisin  which  hnd  so  far  done  nothini^  for  Calitornia, 
exce|)t  once  or  twice  to  hold  a  schemini^  leLfislaturo  in 
check.  J^ut  clul)s  were  nipidly  formed  both  incouutiy 
and  city,  and  their  organizations  grew  apace.'* 

*^The  names  which  appear  aa  officers  of  the  central  republican  club 
S.  F.,  are  William  Sherman,  pret't;  M.  8.  Whiting  and  n.  7.  Perkins, 
•ect'ys;  Ali»luus  Bull,  treas'r;  PcUr  Witbeck,  marshal:  D.  C.  NKRuct, 
Alexander  Campbell,  A.  T.  Lawton,  T.  J.  L.  8milev,  Henry  Seltffman,  R. 
Marion,  William  Ireland,  J.  Regensburgcr,  H.  J.  Rogers,  N.  C.  Irftne,  B. 
T.  Case,  F.  G.  E.  Tittlr,  (korge  C.  Waller,  Joseph  Weed,  H.  C.  Squire, 
William  11.  Culver,  C.  W.  Howe,  Andrew  Walker,  C.  H.  Dexter,  George 
Amarigo,  C.  L.  Hobbs,  John  Swett,  H.  A.  Sontag,  P.  W.  Shenhanl.  Other 

gromineiit  rcimlilicans  vtro  K.  1>.  Cro.  kir.  S.  H.  Mulford,  IS,.  Lander,!* 
tanford,  Louis  K.  Lull,  11.  H.  Haiglit,  C.  W \l.l>  Howard,  R.  B.  Swain,  0. 
F.  Willey,  A.  J.  Tope,  Seth  H.  Wetherbce,  Alfred  J.  Ellis,  Ira  P.  Rankin, 
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Tlie  Bell  and  Everett  men  took  the  name  of  the 
union  party,  and  held  their  convention  for  the  nonii- 
natioQ  of  presidential  electors.  They  were  chiefly  of 
the  conservative  class,"  and  lacked  the  eager  spirit  of 
the  republicans,  manv  of  whom  were  yount^  men  de- 
siroos  of  attaching  themselves  to  a  party  with  princi- 
ples on  which  they  could  rely  to  build  up  the  state, 
and  satisfy  personal  ambition  at  the  same  time.  In 
San  Francisco  the  republican  central  club  won  the 
applause  of  the  better  class  of  citizens  by  consenting 
not  to  run  a  municipal  ticket^  but  to  allow  the  people's 
*  nominating  committee  to  make  up  a  non-partisan 
ticket  which  they  would  support ;  but  a  faction  per- 
sisted in  making  a  race  for  the  offices  by  bringing 
out  a  straight  republican  ticket. 

These  matters  settled,  the  campaign  was  prosecuted 
with  enthusiasm"  on  all  sides,  tlie  re])ublicans,  notwith- 
standinor  some  rou<j:li  treatment  in  those  districts  where 
the  pro-slavery  population  was  in  the  majority,  making 
go»>d  pron^ress,  and  in  November  givuic^  a  ])lurality 
for  Tjineohi  over  Douglas  of  700,  althougli  Douglas 
rcK-eived  3,000  more  votes  than  Breckenridgc.  Dell 
had  a  meager  0,049  votes.  Liiieohi  received  the  four, 
votes  of  the  state  in  the  electoral  college.'" 

J.  M.  Batchdder,  C.  C.  Webb,  Frank  M.  Pixley,  WiUiam  C.  Talbot,  Alfred 
J.  Ellis,  James  Laidley,  Caleb  Burbank,  Thomas  Fitch,  C  aptaiu  Frank 
Folcer.  Dr  Wni  Ralx'.  K  R.  HawKy.  E.  Harte,  George  W.  Tyler,  Harvey 
S.  Brown,  WiUiam  H.  Weeks,  Cyrus  Talmer,  John  P.  Taylor. 

Thm  Bell  and  Everett  delegates  of  S.  F.  to  the  Union  State  convention, 
wei-e  I>.  0.  Shattuck,  J.  E.  Wainwright,  Capt.  Samuel  Card,  .Tamos  I)awcs 
U.  B.  Livingston,  J.  H.  Gardner,  L.  J.  Wilder,  Mark  Bruniajiin,  J.  B. 
Crockett,  Wm  Taffee,  L.  Treadwell,  Thomas  H.  8elby,  John  S.  Bray,  B. 
C.  M.  Cha.lwrick,  Wm  N.  Cogbill.  Wm  Alv<,r.l,  Honry  B.  Brocks.  From 
Sac  to,  G.  W.  Bowie,  A.  P.  Catlin.  H.  O.  Beatty,  R.  H.  McDonald,  V.  J. 
Foargoud,  John  H.  Gaaa,  David  Meeker,  B.  F.  Wallace.  B.  M.  Chemavlt, 
Bcniarnin  Orrick,  J.  Beam,  James  Maddux,  Cyni-^  S.  Cofl'in.  James  Qticrn, 
Alfred  Morton,  J.  Neely  Johnson,  L.  A.  Booth,  Daniel  Moore,  P.  U.  Lee, 
Robert  M.  Folger,  1>.  &  Hayden,  J.  H.  Shirley,  L.  F.  Reed,  8eth  R. 
Kneeland.  Oeorn  Qngga,  Edwaid  Stooktoo,  G.  W.  Whitloek,  Jamea  Soott> 
Jeaee  MorrUL 

« Of  the  domestic  newspapers  in  the  state  24  were  for  Don|^1at  and  22 
for  Brackenridge.  The  rcpablicana  were  repre.sente<l  by  only  , ,  and  the 
UnioB  party  by  3.  The  Bulletin  explains  the  large  number  which  declared 
for  Brackenridge  by  showing  how  many  had  been  purchased  for  the  cam- 
paifli.  by  snms  varying  from  $500  to  $10,000. 

"The  npublieaa  prendemtal  electora  were  Charlat  D.  Tattle,  northern 
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The  r.  V  'lution  which  had  occurred  was  dire 


chargeable  to  the  pro-slavery  wing  of  the  democratie 
party.  It  was  tlic  result,  so  far  as  Brec  k  en  ridge  was 
concerned,  of  the  killing  of  Broderick  by  Terry.  It 
was  the  consequence,  so  far  as  Douglas  was  ooncrnu 
of  tlie  iiupivssion  upon  the  anti-Lecompton  mind  ia 
California  that  Douglas  had  been  untrue  to  Broderick. 
It  was  the  use  made  by  the  republicans  of  the  action 
of  the  California  senators  in  dra^jging  the  state  into 
the  quarrel  between  the  north  and  south,  against 
which  the  whole  population,  except  the  Lecomptonites, 
had  always  protested,  and  of  the  fact  of  their  having 
grossly  neglected  the  welfare  of  the  state  while  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  disunion  agitators.  Only  one  year 
before,  tlio  cliivalrv  liad  exulted  over  tlie  defeat  of 
free  principles  ill  California;  one  year,  and  tliev  had 
by  tljeir  own  acts  ]iut  an  end  to  all  their  greatness, 
turnini;  a  niaioritv  of  nearlv  21,000  to  a  defeat. 

The  leLjislature  elected  in  18^0  was  not  so  hirixelv 
rc])ul)Iican  as  the  presidential  vote  might  lead  one  to 
exju'ct.  The  liold-over  senators  were  eiglitren  in 
number,  eleven  of  wli(»m  were  Douglas  democrats, 
six  Breckenridge  domoci  ats,  and  one  re])ul>lican.  The 
senators  elect  were  divided  between  Douglas  demo- 
crats eight,  Breckenridge  democrats  five,  republicans 
four.  In  tlie  assembly  there  were  thirty-eight  Doug- 
las democrats,  twenty-two  Breckenridge  democrats, 
union  one,  and  republicans  nineteen.    Thus  the  legis- 


anti-Lecompton  democrats.  Tlicre  were  two  issues 
on  which  the  legislature  had  been  elected ;  one  the 

dist;  W.  IT.  Wof'lis,  contral  dist;  C.  TT.  Wnslilnim.  S.  F. ;  Antonio  Maria 
Pico,  Houlhuru  dist.  Tlie  clocturs  choseu  by  the  Union  party  were  J.  B. 
Crockett  and  G.  W.  Bowie,  at  lai^;  PhineasLi.  Miner,  Tehama;  James  Lan> 
der,  Los  Angolc^.  Altornuto^,  A.  M.  Uoscborougli,  of  Siskiyou;  Willi  nn  R. 
Lailglcy,  of  riacer;  Dr  E.  Gibbons,  of  Alameda,  K,  li.  Daly,  of  Mariposa. 
n»e  Douglas  democrats  chose  Humphrey  GriflSth,  of  Yolo;  Richard  B.  Ham> 
Tnttiiil,  f>f  Stockton;  Pablo  de  laduorr.i  ,  of  Santa  B;ir1>.in;  (t.  F.  Prii-f,  of 
Yreka.  'iho  Breckenridge  choice  for  electors,  were  Y.  K  Ciieger,  of  Tehama; 
A.  P.  Dudley,  of  Caivrma,  Zach.  Montgomery,  of  Sattar,  Antonio  F»  Ooro- 
nel,  of  Los  Angeles. 


lative  power  was  wrested 
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defeat  of  a  proposition  of  tlio  prcrediiiij;  lo;4islature  to 
hold  a  convention  for  tlic  revision  and  change  <>f  the 
constitution,  and  the  other  to  prevent  the  passaj^e  of 
a  bulkhead  act.  Although  it  was  acknowledged  that 
the  organic  law  needed  revision,  the  people  feared  to 
incur  the  dani^er  of  a  convention  lest  the  southern 
counties  should  be  separated  from  the  state.  And  as 
to  the  fifty  years'  monopoly  of  the  water-front  of  San 
Francisco,  for  which  the  bulkhead  conspirators  were 
still  plotting^,  that  must  be  defeated. 

The  legidature"  did  not  disappoint  its  constituents 

^llie  bold-over  Benatora  were  J.  A.  Eagan,  Jamea  M.  Vance,  John  P. 
Havncs,  W.  B.  Dickinson.  R  D.  Oittendan,  Jamee  T.  Ilyaii,  S.  If.  Chase, 
O.  Y.  Leot,  T.  O.  Pheliw,*  Solonum  A.  .Sharp.  R.  C.  Clark.  Aohn  H.  Wat.son, 
Fablo  de  la  Guerra,  Andres  Pico,  J.  Logan,  Ueory  Kgerton,  J.  J.  Franklin, 
HL  P.  Waikmi.  Senators  elect,  A.  Rhodes,*  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara; 
Ridiani  Irwin,  Butto  and  Plumas;  P.  A.  Gallagher,  (  'ulavcra>i;  A.  St  Clair, 
I>enver;  O.  Harvey,  El  Dorado;  A.  Mcrritt,  Marino^,  Merced,  Buena  Vista, 
and  Tulare;  William  Watt,  Neva<la;  Phil.  W.  Thomas,  Placer;  CaieU  Bur- 
bank,*  James  McM.  Shaftcr,*  S.  F,;  E.  H.  lloacook,  Sac'to;  F.  M.  Warm- 
caijtle,  ^San  Joaquin  and  Contra  Costa;  M.  I.  Thornton,  Sierra;  Dr  Hill, 
Sonoma,  Marin,  and  Mendocino;  C.  V.  Williamson,  Tuolumne  and  Stanis- 
laus; William  H.  Parks,  YuUa  and  Sutter;  C.  E.  De  htma,  Yul»a.  The  offi- 
eers  of  the  senate  were  Pablo  de  la  Guerra,  pres't;  Riuiard  Irwin  Pres't, 
pro  tem;  Chailes  W.  Tozer,  sec;  D.  J.  Williamson,  ass't.  sec.;  Ocorgo  C. 
Corham,  enroUtng  clerk;  George  A.  GilleBpie,  engrossing  derk;  William  F. 
Williamson,  serg  t-at,arma;  C  A.  Uhrig,  ass't  serg't-at-arms. 

The  a*seml»lv  consisted  of,  Frank  Fargo,*  Alanieila;  1'.  Burnell.  T.  M. 
Hornoll,  Aina.lo'r;  W.  P.  Td.lcn.  P.  H.  Harris,  Butte;  B.  K.  1  ippincotk, 
William  Cliilds,  Thomas  O'Brion.  < '.il.ivrras;  Dr  Dur-it,  Colusa  ami  Tehama; 
C.  B.  l'ort*;r,*  Contra  Costa;  \V.  J.,  liuell.  Del  Norte  and  Klamath;  John 
Connees,  Theoran  Foster,  Jaines  J.  Green.  Robert  Hendersim,  Al<  \:intler 
Hnn^.T.  W.ll  ntn  rnl.-man.  Sainu.d  Hill,  C.  W.  Cltriti.  Kl  Dora. In;  O.  K. 
Snuth.  (Union.),  Fresno  and  Tulare;  W.  B.  Hagaiis,  HiniiboMt;  Murray 
MorriHon,  AIm  I  Stearns,  Los  Angeles;  N.  M.  Conlou,  Marin;  Daniel 
Showalter,  Gregory  of  Mariposa;  Martin  Baoohtel,  M'-iulocino;  A.  W. 
BUir,'  Monterey;  J.  B.  S.  ott.  Xap:i;  Iv  F.  Sj)encc,' J.  M.  Avery.*  E.  W. 
Coiuieihnan,  .J.  E.  Ea  tniLn.  N.  (\  Miller.  i\cvaila;  L.  (J.  Smitli;  W.  J. 
Harri-ion,  P.  Mnnilay,  D.  W.  llan  iiiiria.*  Placm-;  A.  Wood,  Plunia'*;  N. 
frreene  Curtis,  Juneph  Powell,  Aiims  Ailaius,  (  harlos  Crocker,*  Sac'to; 
Charh-  W.  Percy,  San  Bernanlino :  D.  B.  Kurt/,  San  Diego;  S.  S.  Tilton,* 
John  W.  Cherry,*  Alvan  Flanders,*  F.  (;.  E  Tittel,*  Rohn  t  Clark,*  Alex- 
ander Canrpljeli.*  J.  A.  Banks,*  O.  F.  Wdley,*  L.  R.  Bra. II.  y,  Thomas 
lAspejre,  oan  Joaquin;  C.  K  Johnson,  San  Luis  Obis]>o;  James  G.  Dennis- 
too,  San  Mateo;  J.  M.  Covarrubias,  Santa  Barbara;  H.  W.  Bri^'gs,*  J.  H. 
Morgan,*  Santa  Clara;  Charles  Ford,*  Santa  Cruz;  John  White,  Shasta; 
J.  Dougherty,  Thomas  Wright,  Sierra;  F.  Sorrel,  Siskiyon;  D.  R  Holman, 
S..lari<-i;  William  Ross,  Sonoma;  WaMram  of  Stani-^!aTH;  Z.  MontLjomory, 
Sutter;  F.  Walters,  Trinity;  G.  W.  Patrick,  M.  V.  (idlett,  Fleming  Amyx, 
T.  J.  Chandler,  Tnolamne;  W.  C.  Wood,  Yolo;  Lloyd  Magruder,  E.  Lalor, 
J.  IT.  Harrison.  D.  !>.  Hann.  C.  H.  Kiin;j;l(\  Yuba. 

The  assembly  was  ten  days  ballotting  for  a  speaker,  and  at  last  elected 
&  StamlL  For  oliief  derk,  J.  U,  AndBrson;  ant  derk,  J.  W.  Scobey; 
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in  tliese  imjiortant  issues.  It  decliiu  d  to  ap|)i\)ve  of 
the  proposal  for  a  (HHiventioii  hy  suljiiiittiiij^  it  to  the 
people,  l)Ut  instead  otierc'd  several  aiiiLndiiiLiits  to  the 
constitution,  whieh  were  adopted  in  1802,  and  which 
made  the  Irgislative  sessions  birnnial,  the  governor's 
term  of  office  four  years  in  lenj^th,  and  changed  the 
judiciary  system,  as  I  have  elsewhere  fully  explained. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  legislating  about  railroads, 
and  a  number  of  franchises  granted,  with  more  liber- 
ality than  foresight,  but  the  general  character  of  the 
acts  passed  was  an  improvement  upon  the  work  of 
their  predecessors. 

Anionic  the  resolutions  passed  in  the  earh^  part  of 
the  sessi(Mi  was  one  expuno^in<^  that  i)assed  hy  the 
legislatur*M>t"  1859,  eensurliiLC  J^rodcrirk  for  not  sup- 
porting the  administration,  and   recjuesting  him  to 
resign.    The  new  resolutions  declared  that  "the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  hy  a  very  large  major- 
ity endorsed  the  course  of  D.  C.  Broderick  against 
the  Kansas  policy  of  the  late  president,"  and  tliat  the 
former  resolutions  were   unjust  to  his  character  while 
living,  and  derogatory  to  the  honorable  and  patriotic 
&me  which  a  true  and  faithful  record  of  his  acts  will 
always  accord  to  his  memory and  further,  that  they 
were  **  not  true  in  fact,  and  were  not  sanctioned  by  the 
people  of  California,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  people 
of  this  state  will  cherish  with  profound  respect  the 
niemorv  and  character  of  the  late  Broderick,  adorned 
as  his  character  eminently  w^as  hy  integrity,  firmness, 
and  patriotism."    The  events  of  the  winter  of  1860- 
61  caused  a  resolution  of  fidelity  to  the  union  to  be 
passed,  declaring  that  "California  is  ready  to  main- 
tain the  rights  and  honor  of  the  national  government 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  all  times  to  respond  to  any 
requisition  that  may  be  made  upon  her  to  defend  the 
republic  against  foreign  or  domestic  foes."  So  it  was 

Bcrg't-at-arms,  ^^.  Cray;  asa't  scrg't  it  arm^,  J.  R.  T>?csc;  engrossing  clerk, 
E.  Coruett;  euruUmg  clerk,  H.  C.  Kiblte.  The  repubiiuaus  in  both  housei 
tittve  beea  marked  wHh  mi  Mterisk,  m  it  b  not  uniflaportuit  to  know  Iho 
pioDMn  of  ft  gnat  political  mo^mentk 
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that  this  digging,  delving,  half-foreign,  rich  young 
gtate  was  not  after  all  able  to  keep  out  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  north  and  south.  As  the  mails  hroui^ht 
reports  of  the  disunion  speeches  of  })ro-slavery  sena- 
tors, and  the  disloyal  acts  of  southern  peo|)le,  her 
nerves  tingled,  and  her  blood  was  up.  Disunion? 
Never !    A  Pacific  republic  ?    Never ! 

Upon  this  question  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty  turned 
the  choice  of  a  senator  to  succeed  Qwin,  who  was  now 
politically  dead.  The  Douglas  democrats  in  caucus 
chose  James  A.  McDougall,'*  a  few  votes  being  given 
to  Eihnund  Randolph,  Henry  Edgerton,  and  Hum- 
phn  v  (rrirtith.  The  republicans  chose  Timothy  G. 
Phelps.  The  Breckenridge  denicH-rats  could  not  for 
some  time  obtain  a  caucus.  In  joint  convention,  on 
the  first  ballot,  Weller  received  twenty-seven  votes, 
McDougall  twenty-seven,  Phelps  twenty-three,  Nu- 
gent nine,  Denver  sixteen.  The  Breckenridge  members 
ten  days  afterward  fixed  upon  John  Nugent  for  their 
nominee.  Nugent  was  former  editor  of  the  San  Fran- 
eiaco  Herald,  a  democratic  newspaper  which  had  come 
oat  for  Breckenridge  in  the  late  campaign,  but  after 
he  liad  become  disconnected  with  it  by  selling  out  to 
the  Lecomptonites.  When  Nuujent  was  made  candi- 
date bv  choice,  the  votes  stood  on  the  twentv-second 
ballot,  McDouorall  fifty-six,  Nugent  forty-seven,  Weller 
SIX,  Phelps  one,  and  Creanor  one.  Tlie  number  re- 
quired to  elect  was  fifty-seven,  and  Phelps  changed 

"James  A.  MoDougall  was  bom  in  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  Nov.  1810,  re- 
ceiving a  grammar  school  education  at  ^UUany.  While  still  a  youth,  he  as- 
Bsted  u  Uie  mirvey  of  the  firat  ntilroad  in  the  state  of  New  York— that 
between  Al''  tny  an  l  Shenectady.  Ho  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  law 
and  itadied  with  eathuaiasin.  In  1837  he  mipfrated  t<i  Pike  ( <>..  111.,  and  in 
1818  was  elected  attorney-general  of  that  state,  l»eini^  rt^'lccted  in  1844. 
gving  this  period  of  his  life  he  became  acquainted  with  Baker,  Pratt,  and 
Roger  *11  afterward,  like  hini-^t^lf,  promim-nt  in  California  pf>Iiti<-<.  In  1849 
h»  came  to  Cal,,  overland,  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Kio  del  Ntirte,  where 
•  he  had  been  exploring  for  the  ^irecione  metals  with  a  party  from  TIL  He 
•ettled  in  S.  F.,  and  l>egan  the  practice  of  the  law.  in  whicli  1k»  soon  became 
<li<tineuished  for  wit,  sarcasm,  and  classicism.  He  was  elected  attorney -gen- 
eral  of  OaL  in  1860»  and  member  of  con>;p*ess  in  1853.  His  talentii  were  mi- 
doubted,  though  his  motivee  have  been  aometimea  impogoed.  He  died  ia 
1867  in  his  native  state. 

Hist.  Cau,  Vol.  VII.  is 
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his  vote  to  McDougall,  who  was  thereby  elected.  The 
republicans  used  their  votes  to  secure  a  loyal  smator, 
even  though  he  were  not  of  their  party.  McDougall 
was  the  only  candidate  professing  union  sentiments 
who  could  he  elected  by  a  democratic  legislature  with 
twenty-seven  Brecken ridge  members  in  it  voting  sol- 
idly for  their  nominee. 

Gvvin  and  Latham  returned  to  Washin<^ton,  where 
they  quarreled  over  the  action  of  tlie  former  in  at- 
tempting the  final  defeat  of  tlie  house  bill  for  an  over- 
land daily  mail  by  the  central  route.  When  Gwin 
found  his  treachery  exposed  he  changed  his  tactics, 
and  adroitl  V  placing  himself  at  the  front,  stole  Latham's 
laurels.  !l^ut  California  was  too^ladto  getadailv 
service  to  care  whence  it  came.  Latham  took  back 
his  assertion  concerning  the  independence  of  his  state 
in  the  event  of  disunion,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  liis  estimate  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
majority.  When  congress  adjourned  in  the  spring  of 
1861  he  returned  to  California,  and  spoke  for  the 
cause  of  the  union,  actinia  with  the  administration 
party  in  the  senate  for  that  year;  but  in  1862,  the 
last  year  of  his  term,  his  southern  sympathies  assumed 
ascendancy,  and  he  denounced  abolition  like  a  bom 
slave-holder. 

McDougall  came  into  the  senate  at  a  time  when  the 
administration  was  overwhelmed  with  the  responsibility 

of  suppressing  rebellion,  and  he  made  no  opposition ; 
but  gave  a  lialf-hearted  support  which  failed  to  sat- 
isfy his  state,  and  was  repudiated  by  the  legislature  of 
1864  in  coDcurreut  resolution. 
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1861-1868. 

AmnmB  ov  tbb  TiiiiffiATUBK— Sbbtimkut  of  tbi  Piam— Tbk  Cbwb-^ 

LOTALTT  AHD  1>]SLOT4L1T— MoRBOF  TBSPAOmoRBPUBUO— RiPRHXir- 

TATTVES  IX  WASniNOTOV-    PaRTIKS  ANP  PltLITICH — StATF,  RidHTS  AND 

Secession    The  PuLi'iT  andthk  Pkk.hs    ('<iast  I)kkkv^ks    d  ssimra- 

CIF.-  -AhMY  and   NaVV      MkS   and  MoNKV   -<;KKKMtA('KS  AM>  (JoLI)  

MoK£  GoVEHNOKil  AND  LEtilSLATU&Ei} — ClUIW  A>'D  CONVENTIONS — N&WB 
Ot  THX  IteATH  OF  LOfOOUT. 

TsB  legislature  of  1861  had  not  declared  for  the 

sup{X)rt  of  the  federal  government  without  some 
pnMnptinj^.  The  generations  of  fealty  to  party  to 
wiiich  the  deniocracv  of  the  country  had  been  traiiifd 
rendered  it  painful  to  the  "regular  "  to  discard  liis 
factioned  brother.  It  was  aixainst  ])artv  usa^^es,  also, 
for  a  democratic  legislature  to  pledge  its  support  to 
any  other  than  a  democratic  administration.  But  the 
times  were  out  of  joint  California's  representatives 
in  congress,  and  the  president  himself  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  Pacific 
states,  and  thisnegh  ct  tended  to  make  them  disloyal. 
Lane  of  Oregon,  ibllowing  in  the  path  marked  out 
his  superior,  Owin,  abandoned  the  interests  of  his 
state,  whereby  he  brought  condemnation  upon  his 
head,  even  more  marked  than  that  of  California  toward 
her  senators.  His  course,  almost  more  than  any  otluT 
cause,  turned  the  thoughts  of  tlie  Orecronians  toward 
their  danger  and  their  duty,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
th»j  incoming  of  the  republican  party  to  power  in  that 
state.  Baker,  only  a  short  time  in  California,  had 
given  them  the  benetit  of  his  rhetoric,  and  been 
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elected  to  represent  them  in  the  United  States  senate, 
in  place  of  Lane.  When  he  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  his  way  to  Washington,  he  aided  in  arousing 

union  sentiment  in  California.  In  a  speech  at  the 
Amcriran  theater,  in  October,  18G0,  lie  talked  of  lib- 
erty— though  why  he  should  now  have  iiitlieted  this 
discourse  on  his  audience  I  know  not,  unless  it  be 
tliat  the  tongue  of  tin'  American  stump-speaker 
cannot  withhold  itseif  from  such  indulgence.  "As 
for  me,  I  dare  not,  I  w411  not  be  false  to  freedom. 
Where  the  feet  of  my  youth  were  planted,  there,  by 
freedom,  my  feet  shall  stand.  I  will  walk  beneath 
her  banner.  I  will  glory  in  her  strength.  I  have 
watched  her,  in  history,  struck  down  on  an  hundred 
chosen  fields  of  battle.  I  have  seen  her  firiends  fiy 
from  her ;  her  foes  gather  round  her.  I  have  seen 
her  bound  to  the  stake  ;  I  have  seen  them  give  her 
ashes  to  the  winds.  But  when  thev  turned  to  exult 
I  have  seen  lier  again  meet  them  face  to  face,  resph  n- 
dent  in  complete  steel,  brandishing  in  her  right  hand 
a  flaming  sword,  red  with  insufferable  light.  I  take 
courage.  The  people  gather  round  her.  The  genius 
of  America  will  at  last  lead  her  sons  to  freedom." 

In  December  South  Carolina  seceded,  and  Fort 
Moultrie  was  evacuated  by  the  federal  forces  for  the 
stronger  position  of  Sumter.  In  January  the  news- 
paper press  of  California  was  still  undecided  what 
eourse  ought  to  be  pursued.  Union  meetings  were 
hinted  at  by  the  loyal  journals,  but  many  intiuential 
business  men  thouiiht  that  nothino^  California  could 
do  would  have  any  effect  upon  the  result  of  the  na- 
tional controversy,  and  counselled  neutrality  as  the 
most  safe  and  comfortable  course.  To  this  the  press 
replied  that,  isolated  though  she  was,  California  had 
a  duty  toward  the  loyal  states  to  perform,  by  proclaim- 
ing her  fidelity  to  the  bond  of  federal  union,  and  in- 
fluencing the  votes  of  her  delegation  in  congress.  If 
the  cotton  states  were  allowed  to  believe  that  their 
withdrawal  from  the  union  would  be  followed  by  the 
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OTfraniz&iion  of  a  Pacific  republic,  they  would  thereby 

be  greatly  encouraged  in  their  course.  The  repudia- 
tion of  the  Pacific  republic  notion  by  California,"  said 
the  BuUetm,  "  and  her  declaration  against  secession  in 
any  form,  may  therefore  prove  an  important  step  to- 
ward restoring  harmony  to  the  country."  If  the  union 
were  to  be  dissolved,  wliat  was  to  become  of  the  l*a- 
cific  railroad  i  No  portion  of  the  country  had  so 
much  to  gain  by  the  preservation  of  tlie  union  as  Cal- 
ifornia, and  both  people  and  legislature  should  take 
immediate  action  ;  such  was  the  conclusion  arrived  at. 

But  the  California  representatives  had  already  de- 
clared their  convictions,  each  in  his  chosen  manner, 
Gwin  and  Latham  in  the  senate,  Scott'  and  Burch  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  An  attempt  to  pass 
resolutions  of  loyalty  and  support  to  the  federal  gov- 
cnunent  by  the  California  legislature  called  out  the 
forensic  talent  of  that  body/  while  it  betrayed  the 
lurkiuLT  fear  of  beini^  beforehand  with  its  dutv.  To 
keep  tlie  uninn  sentiment  up  to  a  safe  and  proper  point 
a  mass  meeting  was  arranged  to  take  ])lace  on  the  22d 
of  PVbruary.  This  meeting,  intended  for  a  test,  w  as 
attended  by  fully  fourteen  thousand  people.  The  day 
was  fine ;  flags  fluttered  from  house-tops  and  windows ; 

'  Scott  wrote  a  letter  to  tlio  chairman  of  the  state  central  democratic  com- 
Biittee,  Charles  V.  Lindley,  in  which  he  siiid,  'If  this  union  is  divi<lt(l,  and 
two  separate  confederacies  are  formed.  I  will  strenuously  advocate  the  se- 
ct"j"«ion  of  California,  and  tii^  (  *  iMishinent  of  a  sejtarate  republic  on  the  Pa- 
cihc  sU'jM?.  -If  Cilifornia  links  ht  r  destiny  Mith  the  northern  goveniment, 
crippled  and  ruined  she  must  necessarily  be  by  the  separation  and  with- 
dnwal  of  h«r  ■onthern  allies,  California,  initead  of  being  benefited,  and  re- 
ceiving aid  from  the  nortVi'  rn  Cftnfederacy,  will  be  heavily  taxed  to  carry  on 
the  machinery  of  their  government.'  Address  qf  Charka  L.  Scott  qf  C(il{fornia 
to  y»  ronMkuents  on  the  etnuiUuliimal  ri[iht  ofaetxsimm,  in  Hayes*  Cat  PoL,  1861- 
2,  vol.  iii.,  p.  54.  Burch,  hia  colleague,  declared  in  favor  of  union;  hut 
■boold  the  union  be  dissolved,  he  favore<l  a  Paeitic  republic.  (I win,  tlio 
power  behind  the  throne,  remained  discreetly  silent,  while  Latham  boldly 
Corrected  hia  blonder  of  the  previous  session. 

-1  allude  to  f^pfecljes  in  the  senate  from  E<l)j:crton  of  Xripa,  in  favor  of 
ooercitm;  Thornton  of  Sierra,  again^it  coercion;  Crittenden  of  Kl  lJoradi>,  in 
favor  of  reconstruction,  or  eeoession;  to  speeches  in  the  assembly  by  Durst 
of  Cohisia.  on  the  preservation  of  the  govt;  Kunglo  of  Yuba,  in  defence  of 
slaverv;  Morrison  of  Los  Angeles,  in  favor  of  letting  the  rebellious  states 
take  their  own  course,  beeanae  they  were  'brotbws'  to  the  loyal  states,  and 
shmild  have  kind  trefttment;  and  Conness  of  £1  Dorado^  on  the  duty  of  vim- 
tuaiog  the  govt. 
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bands  diflcotzraed  brilliant  mudc;  the  streets  wero 
thronged  with  glad-visaged  men  and  women,  and  en* 

thusiasni  for  the  support  of  the  goveniment  every- 
where displayed  itself.  Speeches  were  delivered  by 
Edward  Stanley,  J  )elos  Lake,  J.  B.  Crockett,  Thomas 
Starr  King,  and  James  Shields.  Union  clui>s  wliich 
were  forming  in  the  city  and  country  increased  from 
this  time  on.  But  it  required  the  overt  ad  to  fix  the 
determination  of  union  men  to  support,  at  all  hazards, 
the  execution  of  the  federal  laws,  and  the  power  of 
the  federal  goTemment.  That  motive  was  ramished 
when  in  April  Fort  Sumter  surrendered,  and  blood 
was  spilled.  The  news  was  received  in  San  Francisco 
A|)i  ll  J  4  th.  A  call  was  made  for  the  republican  clubs 
of  the  campaign  of  18G0  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
on^anizinLr  as  Administration  Union  cluhs  on  the  27th. 
The  res[)onse  surprised  those  who  made  the  call,  so 
great  was  the  attendance.* 

An  address  was  presented  to  the  People's  nomi- 
nating committee  on  the  2Gth,  signed  by  more  than 
one  thousand  business  men  of  San  Francisco,  request- 
ing them  to  assemble  and  make  their  nominations  for 
city  and  county  officers.  The  republicans  followed 
with  monster  petitions  to  the  republican  county  com- 
mittee to  make  nominations.  Both  parties  professed 
tlic  utmost  devotion  to  tlie  union  ;  hut  the  republicans 
plainlv  meant  to  demand  rccoofnition  as  the  adminis- 
tration  })arty,  and  to  strive  for  the  city  and  county, 
as  well  as  tlie  state  offices,  against  the  people's  party 
to  which  they  resigned  their  rights  iu  18 GO/ 

•Four  companies  were  formed  out  t)f  tlie  clnl)^  in  tlic  12  districts.  Each 
company  was  olUeeretl  l>y  a  marshal,  two  ai.ls,  a  sec  y  aud  treas'r.  An 
executive  committeo  of  12,  one  from  each  district,  was  appointed  by  the 
]>n's't  of  the  meeting,  William  Sherman,  which  should  liave  a  general  i«n])er- 
vi8u>n,  aud  appoint  sach  general  othcers  as  should  be  deemed  expedient. 
These  dnhs  oonstitated  a  thorouffhl^'  or^anind  military  police  during  the 
ve.irH  of  the  civil  war,  no  more  reUzing  uieir  vigilance  uian  did  the  Camoua 
committee  of  1856. 

*The  republicans  nominated  the  following  ticlcet;  for  mayor,  Caleb  T. 
Pay;  ft>r  treas'r,  Asa  L.  Lawton;  for  recorder,  (  harlea  W.  Rand;  for  asj«es- 
»or,  I  homas  L).  M.ittliewson;  for  .slierifF,  James  I^ii.llev;  for  surveyor,  Milo 
liuadluy;  fur  liaibur  master,  N.  I'roctor  6uuth;  lor  supt  of  pub.  schooLi^ 
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On  the  nth  of  May  busiaess  was sus^nded  in  San 
Fraociaco  that  a  loyal  demonstration  might  be  made. 
The  city  was  swathed  in  national  colors,  and  one  lone 
palmetto  flag,  raised  by  a  daring  Breckenridge  man 

named  Nasli,  was  lowered  by  the  people  in  an  emphatic 
manner.*  Several  prominent  citizens  of  dubious  ten- 
ilt  iicir's  took  their  stand  openly  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment against  secession.  Senators  Latham  and  Mc- 
Dougal,  generals  Shields  and  Sumner,  and  others 
made  speeches  in  favor  of  coercion.  At  tliis  date 
John  G.  Downey,*  as  lieutenant-governor,  had  suc- 
oetded  to  the  execative  office  vacated  by  Latham. 

The  rapid  growth  of  union  sentiment  throughout 
the  state  decided  the  legislature  to  pledge  the  support 
of  tbe  government,  which  it  did  on  the  17th.'  The 

John  H.  Brewer.  In  Fay'i  Histtnical  FacU,  MS.,  which  ia  an  autf)1iit>graphy 
cliieny,  it  is  mentioned  that  in  tlie  elections  of  1S<)0  he  rccciveil  Init  1500 
Totea,  but  that  in  1801  he  came  within  500  of  an  electioa.  Fay  wa^  l>uru  in 
Soathltonv  Mass.,  and  came  to  CaL  by  sea  in  1849,  as  one  of  a  company  of 
22^  calling  it^lf  the  Nortliwestem  Association  of  Boston,  owning  the  vtssel 
in  which  thev  sailed.  He  went  into  buaineas  in  the  minea,  and  afterward  in 
F. 

'"S.  F,  BtOeiin,,  Bfay  II,  18C1.  A  Pacific  republic  fla^  waa  hoijBted  on 
board  a  s"ar\'cying  schooner  at  Stockton  Jan.  IGth,  creating  much  feeling. 
In  S.  F.  the  palmetto  Itag  was  rai;>ed  in  Feb.,  and  hauled  dowa  again.  In 
May  the  Bear  Hag  was  raised  at  Loa  Angeles.  Thb  flag  was  raised  at  So- 
noma and  at  San  r»crnar<lino.  It  was  .sinii)ly  a  secession  (Icnionstration,  and 
wa.4  not  allowed  to  float  any  length  of  time.  S,  F.  AUa,  June  22  and  July  9, 
1861;  5a&  l7fiitNi,  June  24,  1864. 

•  A  native  of  county  Roscommon,  Ireland,  and  of  distinguished  ancestry, 
Gov.  Dowuoy  came  to  California  m  1849  with  $10  in  hia  i)ocket,  and  after  a 
varied  experience  opened  at  Los  Angeles  in  1850  what  was  then  the  only 
drag-store  between  San  Francisco  and  8au  Diego.  Here  he  accumulated 
$I¥),000  within  three  years,  an-l  tlieti  cn^'a^'cil  in  stock-raising  and  real  estate 
operatious,  w  hereby  he  accumulated  a  haudsome  fortune,  purchasing  about 
75.000  acres  near  the  present  nte  of  Downey,  Wilmington,  San  Pecuro,  and 
elsewiiere.  Among  his  possessions  is  the  Santa  Gertnnles  r.-mcho,  noterl  for 
its  beaoty  and  mineral  apriuga  Uia  administration  as  governor  was  univer« 
sally  oommended,  and  as  a  private  dtisen,  and  one  to  whoee  enterprise  and 
liberality  is  laraely  dne  the  prosperity  of  southern  Cklifomi«»  he  is  no  leas 
widely  esteemea. 

On  the  authority  of  Gen.  Wool,  Floyd,  the  secretary  of  war,  plaeed, 
for  safe-keeping,  in  southmi  arsenals  135,430  aonreminent  arms  from  tiie 

Si»rin;rtiel<l.  >fri^s. ,  I''.  S.  armory  alone,  with  ordnance  anfl  military  stores. 
This  was  independent  of  the  quota  of  these  states.  To  C'ul.  7,000  were  sent 
to  whsdi  the  state  had  no  claim.  The  whole  number  of  arms  snrreptitionsly 
s^nt  to  Cal.  was  5n.0()0,  of  which  30.000  wa-i  returne<l  in  ISOl.  Al)out 
the  1st  of  Feb.  18C1,  Crittenden,  asseml>lyman  from  El  Dorado,  said  u  effect 
that  30.000  men  in  CaL  would  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  seceasicn,  if  the 
forernment  attempted  to  enf<»Ge  the  federal  laws  in  this  state.  Rnmors 
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militia  law  had  already  been  thorouirlily  revise  d,  tlie 
state  militia  being  organized  in  six  di\  isIdus  and  twi-lve 
brigades,  with  a  full  stall'  of  oliicers  for  each,  and  for 

were  atloat  that  the  presidio  aud  the  furta  ou  Alcatraz  island  would  be  cap- 
turetl,  with  the  castom-hoaee,  mint,  post-offioe,  and  all  U.  8.  property,  after 
which  the  rel)els  would  jtroceed  to  invade  Sonora,  to  add  that  tcrritorj'  to 
the  Pacilic  republic.  Otlicers  were  uauied.  The  Mexican  vote  was  counted 
upon,  and  it  was  hoped  to  eatdi  tibe  Irieli.  Tlie  catholic  Tote  was  counted 
upon,  l>eeauso  both  thetie  men  were  of  that  faith,  and  so  the  French.  It 
apjM'ars  from  revelation.-i  made  at  a  later  period  that  Floy«l  svnt  in  all 
75,000  uiuskuts  to  Cal.  without  the  knowledge  of  congress.  Abf>ut  the  time 
a  man  named  Street  was  postmaster  at  Shasta.  His  roccessor  discovered 
among  a  lot  of  wa.ste  papers  a  nunil>er  of  letters  from  a  brotlier  of  tin's  inaii, 
Charles  R.  Street,  editor  of  tlic  MnrysviUe  ExpresSf  the  same  one  who  after- 
wards  conducted  disloyal  newspapers  in  Idaho  and  other  territories.  These 
letters  eaiue  into  the  jiossOBsion  of  Judge  Goodwin  of  Yuba.  Tliey  revealed 
much  of  tho  plan,  with  some  of  the  names  of  the  cont^piraton*,  but  only  a 

fortion  of  them  were  published,  in  the  Stockton  Iiu{<x>*iidtnt  of  Aug.  31, 
863.  One  of  these  letters  dated  Dec.  27,  18C0  at  S.  F.  det  lare.>*  tliat  the 
writer  Charles  K.  Street,  had  a  talk  with  several  men  here  about  \\\.i\X  ("ali- 
fomia  would  do  in  the  event  of  a  separation  between  tlie  northern  aud  south- 
ern states.  **Mr  Gnthrie  of  the  Berald  declines  to  pnblish  the  letter  of  lAx 
Burcb  for  the  present  wants  to  wait  for  fmther  news  from  the  east^  at 
least  until  the  arrival  of  one  pony.  The  fact  is  he  is  afraid  of  the  issne^ 
and  perhaps  not  without  roason....!  saw  Gen.  Shields  this  morning  and 
had  quite  a  talk  with  him  about  the  matter. . . .  and  I  will  i>rcdict  liere  that 
if  any  great  etTort  is  made  to  separate  from  the  east,  he  will  be  the  loader  of 
the  movement. . .  .He  intimate.^  that  it  had  been  proi>ohed  to  lam  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  thing,  but  that  he  had  replied  as  Benton  had  replied  on 
a  certain  occasion.  '  No,  I  will  not  do  it;  it  is  useless  to  .'jhoot  at  tlie  moon/ 
Yet  I  could  not  help  perceivine  that  he  thousht  circumstances  misht  arise 
before  the  trouble  works  itself  out,  that  would  turn  the  current  of  opinien 
in  favor  of  a  s<  i'arato  republic.  Tn  ^is  correspondence  Street  f-aid  that 
congressman  Burck  declared  all  the  representatives  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Arizona  in  favor  of  the  movement,  and  that  Latham  approved  it. 
Liitham  afterwwd  retracted.  So  did  L  I.  Stevens  of  W.  T.,  uut  Lane 
blindly  ruined  him.'^elf  by  it.  Downey  is  mentioned  as  uncertain.  Dosh,  t\i 
the  Shasta  Courier  was  named  as  favorable.  '1  will  keep  you  posted,' said 
Street  to  his  brother,  *as  far  as  I  am  aide,  of  events  and  puri>oseH  here,  and 
atlvi.se  you  to  caution  and  secrecy.'  '  We  have  not  the  least  draibt,'  said  the 
editor  of  the  Stockton  JndepcudeiiL  '  that  (iwiu  was  at  the  head  of  this  con- 

2 piracy;  not  the  least  doubt  that  Johnstra  was  sent  to  the  command  of  this 
epartment  at  the  retjuest  of  the  conspirators,  and  for  the  expres.s  puriK>se 
of  doing  their  executive  work.'  W^hatever  intention  the  conspirators  may 
have  enterU'iined,  tlierc  is  still  an  honorable  doubt  of  Johnston  s  complicity. 
Probably  they  hoped  to  use  him  for  their  purposes;  hut  the  arrival  of  Sum- 
ner at  too  early  a  motnent  prevented  the  consummation  of  any  project  to 
secure  the  public  properU'  in  and  about  S.  F.  Tho  conspirators  had  confided 
in  Doane,  the  sheriff  of  8.  F.,  whom  they  believed  to  be  a  secessionist,  but 
who  was  a  union  man,  and  who  consulted  with  the  chief  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment, who  entered  into  his  plans,  several  of  the  fire  companies  being  also 
military  companies  that  would  number  1,000  men,  who  oould  be  called  to- 
gether at  a  given  signal  of  the  fire-bell,  armed  and  equipped.  Thia  matter 
Deing  arranged  there  was  held  an  interview  with  Cen.  Jonnston,  who  denied 
all  knowledge  of  the  plot.  Tlie  S.  F  linWUn  of  Feb.  2,  1861,  conUins  an 
editorial,  hea  l'  !  N eodless  Alarms,  declaring  'there  are  100,000  men  in  Cal- 
ifornia who  would  have  to  be  pat  to  the  swwd  before  any  leceesiMi  tricks  or 
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t^menis  and  battalions,  with  provision  for  their 
equipment  and  regulations  for  drilling  and  calling 
them  into  service. 

News  was  received  every  ten  days  by  pony.  Tliat 
coming  by  tbe  ButteiHcld  route  was  double  the  time; 
wliat  cauie  by  steamship  was  from  throe  to  four  weeks 
oM  when  it  arrived.  In  the  spriui^  of  IHT)!  the 
Apaches  on  the  soutlicrn  route  attacked  and  delayed 
the  mails.  It  was  the  pony  to  which  every  one 
looked  for  intelligence ;  men  prayed  for  the  safety  of 
the  Uttle  beast,  and  trembled  lest  the  service  should 
he  discontinued.  Telegraphic  dispatches  from  New 
York  were  sent  to  St  Louis,  and  thence  to  Fort 
Kearney,  whence  the  pony  brought  them  to  Sacra- 
mento, where  they  weretelegraphed  to  San  Francisco. 
Great  was  the  relief  of  the  pec^ple  when  Hale's  bill  for 
a  daily  mail  was  passed,  and  the  service  cliJin^ed  from 
the  southern  to  the  central  route,  as  it  was  early,  in 
the  summer.  News  by  the  daily  mail  was  eiL^hteen 
days  old  at  the  shortest,  but  it  was  re<4ular  and  con- 
secutive at  short  intervals,  which  was  far  more  satis- 
factory than  the  former  arrangement.  After  all  it 
was  to  the  flying  pony  that  all  eyes  and  h(\arts  were 
turned;  and  to  the  praise  of  the  St  Joseph  company 
be  it  recorded  that  they  kept  up  the  service,  at  a  loss, 
until  the  the  telegraph  was  completed  across  the 
continent  in  October,  1861.  Their  first  object  waste 
exemplify  the  practicability  of  a  mail,  or  railroad  line, 
on  or  about  the  41st  parallel.  After  that  was  dem- 
onstrated, they  had  no  further  interest  in  the  pony 
express,  except  throu^^h  patriotism. 

Tilt*  Pacific  republic  idea  which  had  always  haunted 
the  southern  brain  had  assumed  some  definiteness,  or 
was  at  least  more  openly  broached,  when  tli(^  southern 
states  seceded.  The  CaUfomia  senators  had  proclaimed 

Paciiic  republic  forces  could  be  saooeMfnlly  practiced  on  this  coast.'  Not- 
vithstanoing  itn  tone  of  aflfected  secnrity,  when  Sumner  unexpectedly 
&mve<l  ia  April,  the  same  p^'^ix-r  deolare<l  that  it  breathed  more  freolj,  and 
^^th»goawal*§  Arrival  would  be  '  a  cordial  to  all  unioa  men.' 
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it  in  Washington  in  1860  to  intimidate  the  north,  and 
it  continued  to  be  talked  of  in  a  threatening  manner 

during  the  winter  of  1860-1.  The  inside  workings  of 
the  conspiracy  were  not  divulged.  There  was  a  secret 
niifvenicnt,  with  a  history,  carried  on  by  an  order 
called  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  And  there  were 
otlier  organizations.  Even  at  the  time  enough  was 
known  at  Washington  to  cause  the  president  to  dis- 
patch, with  every  effort  at  secrecy,  General  Edwin  A. 
Sunnier  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  relived  General  Albert 
S.  Johnston  of  the  command  of  the  military  depart- 
ment. But  with  all  the  caution  observed  in  this 
transaction,  Johnston  received  information  by  pony 
express  in  time  to  resign  before  Sumner  arrived.  Not 
an  hour  was  lost  when  the  general  landed  before  taking 
connuaiid,  hut  Johnston  was  evidently  not  surprised. 
He  yielded  jrracefullv,  no  doubt  gladly,  and  was  soon 
on  his  way  overland,  via  Texas,  with  other  oflieers 
and  volunteers  for  the  southern  confederacy.'  He 
was  a  Kentuckian,  and  was  imbued  with  that  devo- 
tion to  state,  instead  of  general  govern inrnt>  which 
was  the  political  religion  of  the  south.  He  gave  his 
sword  to  the  lost  cause,"  and  laid  down  his  life  at 
Shiloh  as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty  to  an  idea.  ^ 

The  officers  in  command  at  San  Francisco  when 
Sunnier  arrived  were  Captain  Stewart,  a  Kentuckian, 
at  Alcatraz  Island;  Colonel  ^Merchant,  a  New  \  orker, 
at  the  presidio:  and  Major  Austin  of  Coinieetieut  at 
Fort  I*oint.  Probahly  tliey  were  soon  ordered  cast 
anionic  other  rcijular  officers.  Early  in  Mav,  the 
president  having  called  f(^r  seventy-five  thousand 
troops,  volunteering  was  begun  in  California,  and 
drilling  of  the  militia  by  officers  assigned  by  Sumner, 

•".Tolinaon  was  jotne«l  hy  a  company  of  nfficirs  who  also  reaigneJ, 
namely,  lieuU  K.  U.  Brewer,  lat  (li-ag.;F.  Malh^ry,  3<l  inf^  K  B.  Dudley 
Riley,  and  A.  Shoaf,  4th  inf.;  and  s£  WicklifFc.  9th  inf.  U.  S.  A.  Tb^ 
were  escorted  by  18  seceasionists,  Alooxo  Riilley,  of  I>os  Angeles,  was  captam 
of  tlie  company  and  escort,  an-l  rrmained  with  Johnson  until  his  death. 
Afterward  he  went  to  Texas,  ami  killed  Commander  Wainwught,  with  hia 
rifle,  at  the  takiiig  of  the  Harriet  Lane,  Ha  valiseqiieatly  aenred  in  tba 
Texan  cavalry. 
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lieatenant  John  Hamilton,  3d  artillery,  being  made 
military  instructor  of  the  second  division  of  the  state 

troops,  and  n<^\v  tlie  military  spirit  ran  hiL^li. 

Meautline  each  latest  arrival  of  intt'llij^tnuM)  from 
the  i-ast  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame  of  lovaltv  now 
un-^htly  blazinj^  on  the  l^acifie  coast.  I^icitic  repuhlic 
^(•l>t■nles  liad  small  oj^portunity  to  develop,  and  plots 
were  invariably  found  out  and  frustrated.  Even  Ed- 
muid  Randolph,  though  a  Virginian,  until  his  state 
seceded  and  he  became  half  demented,'  was  loyal,  and 
was  said  to  have  given  the  president  warning  of  the 
ooospiracy  to  take  California  out  of  the  union.  Per- 
haps there  was  something  hysterical  on  both  sides. 
At  all  events,  a  great  moral  crisis  had  arrived,  of 
vhich  all  men  were  strongly  conscious. 

It  was  not  in  California  only  that  Califomians  were 
imder  excitement.**    Much  fear  was  entertained  on 

*SaiidoIph,  who  unexpectedly  sppeured  in  the  Breckenridge  convention, 
mJoIy,  wa^^  tempted  to  make  a  speecli,  though  suti'criiig  from  illnoH;!.  He 
Mul.  m  a  frantic  manner:  'To  me  it  seems  a  wa.stc  of  time  to  Udk.  Fur 
(jnid  s  sake,  gentlemen,  tell  mo  of  battles  fonght  and  won.  Tell  uic  of  UHurp- 
«n  overtiin'wu;  tliat  Mid80uri  in  a  freo  state,  no  longer  crunhed  under  the 
anne<l  heel  of  a  rcckle.HS.  odiou.s  despot.  Ti-ll  nie  that  the  state  of  Mary- 
had  Uvea  again;  and,  oh  !  gentleiucn,  lot  us  read,  let  us  hear,  at  the  first 
aooMBt^  that  not  one  ho^^tile  foot  now  treads  the  soil  of  Virginia.  If  tiiisbe 
Million,  then  I  am  a  re!.*  ].  Do  yoii  want  a  traitor?  then  I  am  a  traitor, 
for  God  s  sake,  speed  Uie  ball,  may  the  lead  go  quick  to  hia  heart,  and  umy 
oor  eooBtiy  be  free  from  the  despot  usurper  that  now  claims  tiie  name  of 
president  of  the  United  States.'  This  outhiirHt  of  Kandolph*a  reveals  the 
early  mception  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  president'8  life. 

^Immetliatc-ly  after  the  president's  call,  Ai>ril  21  st,  the  following  notioa 
was  ^aenrded  in  the  streets  of  New  York:  '  Califomi ms — to  arms  !  Califor* 
ttia  !iteamer>*  in  danger  I  Rally  CalifoniianH,  the  federal  capital  i.s  in  tlanper. 
CaiiforuiauH,  Oregonians,  coast  men,  and  nien  who  have  seen  service,  ulten- 
tko  !  A  meeting  will  1>e  held  at  Metropolitan  hotel  at  one  o'clock  to-day, 
Sunday,  in  order  to  form  a  California  regiment.    None  Imt  men  accuKtonied 

work  are  requested  to  attend.  Over  )925,OUO  on  hand  to  equip  the 
re^Titoent,  and  stwtain  it.'  There  were  present  upon  this  hasty  summons 
aW»ut  200  Pa<  "fli'  coa,st  men.  J.  ('.  Binl^i  ye  \va.s  cliairman;  William  T, 
Cokman.  C.  K.  Garriaon,  J.  Y.  Hallcck,  1>.  L.  lioss,  Folgcr,  Leonard,  Eu- 

rie  Kelly,  J.  P.  P.  Wentworth,  S.  W.  Bryant,  Minor  Prmk,  W.  8.  Denio^ 
D.  Baker.  Cliarles  Watrous,  I).  W.  Clieeneman,  Samuel  Gamago,  Kin/er, 
^firtin.  Ir.i  P.  Rankin,  S.  H.  Parker,  James  Satterlec,  all  residents  of  Cal., 
>'>ii  i  vi.'iit  to  the  east.    W.  B.  Farwell,  J.  J.  Arrington.  and  Ross  Irish,  of 
Marjiand,  were  secretaries.    Baker  ad.lresscd  the  meetiiur,  followed  hy 
Odyia  an<i  Parker,  wlio  had  been  appointeil  postmaster  at  S.  F.    '1  he  ortrani- 
atuta  oi  a  regiment  waa  l>egun  on  tliat  day.    liiker  was  elected  c<d;  liraiu- 
atiif  lieoiHMM;  I^mon,  major — killed  at  South  mountain—Boss  A  Fish, 
^mf^  I  im^ieoiioil  twelve  aumihs  by  the  lebels.  The  x^'t  was  armed  and 
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both  sides  of  the  continent  that  rebel  cruisers  wouIgT 
capture  some  of  the  mail  steamers  laden  with  treasure. 
Insurance  rose  to  three  per  cent — before  the  close  of 
the  war  ^oing  up  to  seven  per  cent — and  despatches 
were  received  in  April  to  stop  the  shipment  of  gold, 
AS  insurance  was  suspended.  With  the  completion  of 
the  telei^j aj>li  lino  much  of  tlie  inconvenience  atteud- 
ing  tlic  transaction  of  business  was  overcome. 

In  Octoljcr,  Sumner,  nmdi  to  tlie  regret  of  loyal 
men,  was  called  east*' ;  but  colonel  George  Wright  was 

equipped  in  six  weeks,  and  in  cump  uear  Fort  Elbworth  on  Statcn  islanil; 
thdCftmp  being  named  after  Calitornia*9  new  senator,  McDougall.  This 

To.sCt  drew  on  the  union  (lef<'ni'<;  coiniiiittee  f<>r  (uily  i^l.no").  !Vik»  r  was 
temiered  a  brigade  and  resiuucd.  ii.  Matbeiioa  beuig  elecbud  col— killed  at 
Hottth  mcmntain— -Baker  afterward  accepted  the  command  of  the  Tlst  Pa 
reg*t,  and  through  his  known  conne<  tt'>n  wi(li  tlic  Cal.  rtg't  this  Pa  organi- 
zation was  mistsdieuly  called  the  First  CaL  rcg't.  Sac.  Unkm,  May  10,  IbGl; 
8  F.  r  ill,  Feb.  11,  1804;  S.  F.  Bulletin^  June  19,  1861. 

"  KuliL-r  by  accident  or  design.  Gen,  Sumner  and  stafT  sailed  on  the  same 
vcHsel  with  Senator  (Jw  in  and  Calhoun  Ik'iihatn.  (Iwin  hail  retuninl  to  Cal. 
in  June,  and  rcm  uued  until  Oct.,  but  fouu  l  no  o])p«trtunity  t<>  carry  out  any 
of  the  confederate  deaignit  against  the  pnblic  ]>roi»erty,  and  was  now  depart- 
ing on  the  (Jifzt'xi  to  prosocnte  them  elncwhere.  Just  hefore  reaching 
Panama,  on  learning  that  some  of  his  olUcera  had  been  approached,  Sumner 
arrested  Gwin,  Benham,  and  J.  L.  Brent  on  a  chuge  of  treason,  compelling 
them  to  TK^compaiiy  liim  to  New  York  and  Washin^^ton.  On  the  evi<lince  it 
appeared  that  (iwin  expected  to  meet  Slidell  and  Mason,  the  confederate 
com'rs  to  Burope,  at  Habana,  and  proceed  with  them  abroad.  Had  not  his 
plans  been  frustrated,  he  niuit  liave  betni  arrested  in  their  company  and 
conrined  in  Fort  Warren.  As  it  was,  they  had  a  lu-ief  residence  in  Fort  La- 
fayette, and  wore  released.  Benham  and  Brent  joinc»l  the  confederate  army 
at  the  finit  njiportunity,  and  Gwin  spent  some  time  in  Miss,  befwe  going  to 
France  to  lalior  for  the  reco^jnttion  of  the  confederacy.  Sumner  did  int 
seem  to  realize  tliat  lie  had  it  in  his  power  to  discover  all  the  plant  of  tiie 
oon*(piratora  on  the  Oriytf^i.  He  giniply  Hent  for  them  to  come  to  the  oap« 
tiiin'n  ollice,  when  he  plaeeil  them  under  arrest,  hut  not  in  confinenient. 
They  retired  to  their  roomii,  and  threw  overboard  a  quantity  of  maps  aad 
l>a]>ers,  a  fact  unknown  for  half  an  honr  afterward.  At  tikis  pomt  Owm  dis- 
appears  from  the  political  history  of  CaL,  who-^e  senator  he  had  W'on  ftir  10 
years.  Like  l^ne  of  Oregon,  to  whom  his  example  was  fatal,  he  betrayed 
his  state  and  his  country.    It  remains  now  only  to  briefly  relate  his  subse- 

fnent  career  as  he  has  himself  recorded  it  in  his  Mfmoirt,  MS.  in  my  library, 
[e  was  t}ic  Ron  of  a  nietliodist  ]>reacher.  ami  was  bom  in  Tenn.  in  ISO."),  waa 
educated  at  'I'ran-iylvania  univer-.ity,  Ky.  an  1  for  several  years  practised 
medicine  in  Tenn.  and  Miss,  lie  was  aiipointed  mar>hal  of  Miss,  alioafc 
1S^:1.  and  rclinquislied  his  profession.  In  ]S41  lie  was  elected  t<»  contrross. 
In  imi  he  was  ap^yointed  to  »u|)erintend  the  erection  of  tlie  U.  hi.  custom 
house  at  N.  O.  His  love  for  nohtical  life  led  him  to  come  to  CsL,  and  tsJce 
aleadin^r  p^rt  in  the  aflHirs  of  tlie  Pacific  coast.  That  he  was  already  im- 
bued with  the  sentiments  uf  disuuiouists,  bis  record  suHicieutly  proves,  lie 
possessed  in  a  peculiar  degree  that  smooth  self-assertion  and  readiness  at 
extricating  hini.self  from  embarrassing  positions  without  blame  which  ia 
kuowu  ad  diplomatic  talent.   That  it  lUd  not  save  him  from  severe  hniuUia* 
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placed  in  command,  whose  conscientious  discharge  of 
duty  in  his  whole  department  was  of  the  greatest 
yalae  to  the  government^  and  the  state.  Nothing  es- 
caped his  observation,  and  at  eveiy  torn  the  disaf* 
fected  were  met  with  stem  reproof. 

To  kee[)  public  sentiment  up  to  the  point  of  ardent 
patriotism  during  the  reverses  of  the  first  eighteen 
mouths  of  the  war  was  tlie  care  of  loyal  men  of  influ- 
ence, of  the  pulpit,  tlie  press,  the  military,  and  of  all 
good  men — for  it  was  not  admitted  that  a  good  man 
could  be  a  sympathizer  with  rebellion.    The  patience 

turn*,  or  from  duplayiog  a  reToltiiig  degree  of  B^cophancyin  hin  dealings 
with  »  foreign  aristocracy,  his  own  narratire  is  evidenoe.  Before  jtroeeeding 
to  the  closing  chapter  of  his  pul»lic  career,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  his 
•tat^'nient  concerning  his  iuHueace  in  the  conduct  of  national  affairs.  Seward, 
ht  ^yA,  was  made  sec  of  state  through  his,  G win's,  representations  to  Lin« 
that  it  would  Ije  agreeable  to  the  soutli;  and  that  M  had  immediateiy 
written  to  Joffersnn  Davis  that  Sewanl  was  to  he  secretary,  and  ihcro  w«iiild 
be  peace.  But  the  south  was  opposed  to  Chase  as  sec.  of  the  treasury,  an<l 
when  his  appointntent  was  officially  announced,  he  was  forced  to  tt^iegraph 
the  news  to  Davis  to  ex]>»  i  t  war.  "r  hear  the  opprohriuin  of  having  misled 
the  soath.  The  despatch  was  shown  to  Seward,  who  altered  it  to  read  tiiat 
Chase's  sdectioii  wvrald  be  favorable  to  peaoe.  It'was  taken  to  the  telegraph 
office  l»y  a  mutual  friend,  who,  he  l>elieve8,  copied  it,  and  used  it  to  (^itain 
a  peril.  intiueuce  over  Seward,  who,  he  says,  continued  to  use  him,  Gwin, 
a.<*  an  intermediary  between  himself  and  the  southern  commissioners.  But 
when  tliey  demanded  something  more  than  polite  verbal  messages,  Seward 
ftll  ill  <  if  Imubago,  and  could  see  no  one.  Gwin  accej)tc<l  liis  «lismi3Hal.  and 
Icit  Washington,  having  discovered  that  two  could  engage  iu  the  game  of 
^BssinmlatioB  when  necessary.  Mentoin,  MS.,  186-200.  After  his  arrmt,  as 
related  above,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  family  rcsi<led  for  sef-eral  years, 
while  he  labored  for  the  recognition  of  the  confederate  states,  the  emperor 
being  in  faror  of  it,  bnt  the  nench  people  against  it  Had  Slidell  and  Ma- 
son consented  to  address  a  note  to  the  emperor's  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
stating  that  in  the  event  of  arhii'ving  indepenence  the  coiif»'i|t'ra<^y  would 
pais  laws  looking  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  10,  20,  or  any  numl>er  of 
jears,  the  confederacy  wonld  have  been  recognised.  Instead  of  entertaining 
thi.-*  proposition,  Slidell  was  so  violent  in  liis  l.mguage  as  to  affront  the  Mar* 
qois  de  Montholon,  who  offered  it.  Gin'it,  Meni.,  MS.,  202-3. 

8oe<se9s  no  longer  attended  his  best  laid  schemes,  and  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  retirement  in  Cal.  The  subject  of  his  disloyalty  is 
careftilly  avoided  in  his  memoirs.  Tliat  he  dreamed  at  one  time  of  estab- 
llshing  an  aristocratic  government,  in  wlii<-li  he  was  to  li^'ure  prominently, 
there  <'an  be  no  doubt.  He  died  in  New  York  in  the  autiuun  of  18S5,  and 
wa*  biirifd  at  San  Francisco.  Of  his  ])rivate  life  little  has  Iwen  ^aid,  and 
that  Little  not  interesting.  In  public  affairs  he  was  avaricious,  heartless,  and 
deToted  to  his  own  aggrandisement,  K.  T.  Trihune,  of  Oct  1885;  MatyufBiUe 
HeraM,  Sept  26,  1 854 ;  Cro«?y.«  Staieuirnt,  MS.,  r>(>-T:  X.  O.  R<jm'Mr,n),  March 
18.  1871;  7Vmv»  Perip.,  76;  S.  F.  AlUi,  July  3,  1851.  and  Nov.  12,  1663; 
8.  Forrijn  Affnim,  Mess,  and  Doc.  p  111,  p.  417,  510  21;  ?Q  mny;  1  sess; 
Somle,  Hun.  S.  R.  790-,3;  Conttmp.  Blog.,  L  234;  S.  F.  linWth,,  Dec.  20,  23, 
I85*5.  and  .Tan  4.  1857;  Girii},  C'ynttrfM.  lifrord,  16  pp;  Son  >r<i  P'  i  i'>*ticio  OJt» 
dait  Xov.  3^  1865,  p  3;  Diurio  M  Imperio-,  Fimrt  CoL,  MS.  pa:i;mu. 
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of  the  people  was  sorely  tried  when  a  presbyterian 
minister  changed  his  form  of  prayer,  calling  God's 
blessing  on  the  presidents  of  these  American  states, 
instead  of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Minis- 
ters generally  were  haranguing  heaven  for  curses  on 
the  confederacy,  notwithstanding  their  master  liad 
told  them  to  bless  their  enemies.  But,  in  truth,  it 
made  little  difference.  Trying;  as  it  was,  however,  to 
know  that  JeliVrson  Davis  was  prayed  for  in  a  San 
Francisco  [)ul[)it  by  a  fashionable  preacher,  no  public 
demonstration  occurred  until  the  reverend  doctor 
voted  '  no*  to  some  hn^al  resolutions  oflbred  in  a  meet- 
ing  of  the  presbytery  by  another  preacher."  The  pro- 
ceedings appeared  in  tlie  newspapers,  and  the  following 
Sunday  morning  a  United  States  flag  floated  from 
the  top  of  Calvary  church,  where  it  had  never  before 
been  seen,  and  from  each  lamp-jxtst  in  front  of  the 
edifice  other  flags  were  flying,  while  from  the  window 
of  a  building  opposite  dangled  an  effio^y  j)lacarded  '*  Dr. 
Scott,  the  reverend  traitor."  A  larue  crowd  collected 
about  the  cliurch,  and  filled  it  to  overflowing  durini^ 
the  service.  All  ears  were  strained  to  catch  the  wc»rd- 
ing  of  the  morning  prayer,  whicli  on  this  occasion 
contained  no  reference  to  presidents  in  the  plural.  The 
minister  after  service  reached  his  carria<'e  in  safety, 
though  not  w^ithout  jostling  from  the  dense  crowd. 
Though  there  had  been  no  actual  violence,  the  scene 
was  too  suggestive  to  bear  repetition,  and  resigning 
his  ministry,  Doctor  Scott  with  his  family  soon  after 
took  steamer  for  Europe.  His  friends  spoke  of  him 
as  a  martyr,  while  they  filled  his  pockets  with  ^old 
for  the  journey.  This  was  one  phase  of  the  subject. 
A  diil'erent  view  was  that  presented  by  another 

**  Archbishop  Alemany,  of  the  Roman  charch,  pablished  a  pastoral  letter 

against  divorces  and  duels,  which  lie  cmnhMniu'd  and  ended  hy  calliiig  at- 
teutiuu  to  the  uatiuoal  divorce  and  duel,  which  of  cuursiu  came  under  tho 
same  oondemoation.  S.  F.  BuUeUn,  Feb.  86,  1861.  Of  the  eweer  of  Uliia 
well-known  an»l  much  respiM  ted  j)relate,  whose  decease  occurred  in  1889,  it. 
ia  uimeceiMary  to  make  further  mention  in  these  pagea,  except  for  hu  oon* 
nection  with  the  church,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  lM»  diapter. 
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preacher,  Thomas  Starr  King,  whose  lectures  became 
largely  attended.  Small  of  stature,  del  icate  in  health, 
with  a  soft  and  luminous  brown  eye,  betokening  his 
gentlenees  of  disposition,  he  was  yefc,  when  aroused, 
able  to  sway  multitudeB.  All  through  the  most  doubt- 
ful and  trying  period  of  the  civil  war  his  voice  en- 
coumged  and  animated  the  people,  whom  hia  eloquence 
fascinated.  He  was  invited  as  far  as  Orecjon  to  deliver 
one  of  his  famous  lectures.  He  lived  loner  enough  to 
see  victory  perched  upon  the  union  banner,  but  not  to 
see  the  end,  dying  in  the  spring  of  18^4,  of  diphtheria. 
From  the  roof  of  his  church  the  national  flau  was 
kept  flying  dunug  the  four  years'  struggle.  Indeed, 
to  hang  his  banner  on  the  outward  wcdl  became  the 
ambition  of  many  householders. 

In  October  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a  coast 
guard  and  training  artillerymen  was  discussed  in  the 
public  prints.  It  was  urged,  with  truth,  that  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  was  poorly  defended,  and 
that  against  a  single  privateer  no  effectual  resistance 
could  be  made  witli  the  guns  of  Alcatraz  and  Fort 
Point,  the  danger  from  which  to  a  slii[)  in  passing 
would  be  momentary,  w'hereas  the  peril  of  the  town 
would  be  imminent^  and  might  be  fatal.  Temporary 
fortifications  and  water-batteries  were  suggested  by 
the  state  adjutant-general,  and  the  legislature  was 
recommended  to  avail  itself  of  the  aid  of  Colonel  de 
Russy ,  a  competent  engineer  at  that  time  on  the  coast. 
Nothing,  however,  was  undertaken,  although  alarms 
frequently  existed,  and  more  than  one  danger  was 
averted  by  discovery."    The  government  occasionally 

"Several  dforti  had  been  made  by  oertain  |Hurtiee  to  pnrcbaae  futHnfl- 

iqg  vesi«els  ujxm  a  pretencn  of  wishing  to  cniivey  munitions  of  war  to  the 
MBuUkDoe  of  Mexico  against  the  French,  and  to  enjoy  a  trade  in  auch  arti- 
dee»  8a  plewible  were  tiieee  repreeentatioiie  that  loyal  merchants,  not- 
vitiwlMldliig  federal  and  state  laws  intended  to  prohibit  the  ezportatiou  of 
military  rapplies,  were  pre%'aile<l  upon  to  sell  privr\t«  ly  a  carjro  of  mixed 
goods,  mrvoMt  powder,  etc.,  tf>  one  Ritlgely  Greathouse  and  his  agent;*,  to  be 
plaoed  on  board  the  fast-sailing  clipper  schooner,  the  J.  W.  C/utpman,  which 
arrived  out  from  New  York  in  Feb.  1,%3,  and  was  po1<1  to  fireathouse.  Tlie 
movements  of  her  purchasers  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  the  naval 
Mtiiintiw  m  tiM  liMlMr,  tad  Kt  t]i9  inoiiwat  ^uitthe 
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sent  an  armed  vessel  into  the  Pacihc,  and  finally  fitted 
out  two  cruisers  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  be- 
side dispatching  to  San  1  rancisco  an  iron  monitor  in 
sections,  to  be  put  together  by  a  local  firm  whose  long 
dalliance  with  the  contract  caused  them  to  be  accused 
of  treachery,  the  AquUla,  which  had  the  plates,  being 
sunk  at  lu  r  wluirf  without  apparent  cause.  So  lonij 
was  the  conijjletion  of  the  Mtnidor  postponed  tliat 
slie  was  never  of  any  service  to  the  state  or  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

port  »be  was  boardeU  by  boats  from  tbo  man-of-war  6Van« Jyiog  in  the 
narbor,  and  her  officers  and  crew  placed  nnder  airest.   The  Ckaomtm  wm 

foiiinl  to  havo  on  huani,  bcsidos  lier  cargii  of  ini^iccllinpons  goods,  8nij)|K><l  l»y 
mercbant«  to  Manzanillo,  cannon,  arms  and  auimumtioii.  and  a  party  of 
armed  men  concealed  in  the  hold.  Sewdi  rerealed  »  supplv  of  uniforms 
provided  for  the  intended  pirates,  the  oath  of  seerecy  to  be  taken  1>efore  go- 
ing into  an  engagement,  and  other  paper;)  of  importance  showing  the  nature 
of  the  undertaking.  Upon  a  separaU-  exauiiiiaiion  of  the  pri.ioncr.-i,  it  was 
Mcertained  that  the  purpose  of  the  conspirators  was  to  throw  overboard  th« 
cargo  on  getting  to  sea,  an<l  take  on  Uoai'l  further  supidies  at  a  rendez^•o^s 
on  the  southern  coast,  to  which  they  had  Ijeeu  sent  to  avoid  su.spu-ion.  After 
that  the  vetMl  was  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  eteamship  Oregon^  capture  her, 
transfer  the  armainciit  of  tin*  ('hiiy)nnn  to  the  steamer,  and  u.sc  the  latter  to 
capture  two  or  more  of  the  treasure -ladcu  steamers  from  S.  F.,  after  which 
tiie  piratea  would  repair  to  Victoria,  V.  L,  to  divide  the  spoila.  In 
tion  with  this  jMratical  Kchelno  wa.8  a  plan  to  form  secret  a.ss<x-iations  of  men 
favorable  to  the  confederacy  in  every  community,  who  were  to  l>e  secretly 
armed,  and  when  their  numbers  were  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  at  Sac.,  cut 
the  telegraph  wires,  seize  a  8teamV>oat,  run  down  to  ik'uicia,  secure  thft 
arsenal,  take  hy  surprise  Fort  Point  and  Alcatraz,  wliioh  thrtn*  objects  l»eiQ^ 
at;coniplish(;d,  they  would  dei  lare  Tal.  out  of  tlie  union,  ami  one  of  the  con- 
federato  st-ites.  The  foiispiratt>r3  besides  GreatholUe  Were  Alfred  Rubery, 
an  Englishman;  W.  W.  Mason,  of  Alabama,  nephew  of  the  confederate 
comm'r  to  England,  and  a  disorderly  fellow;  Asburv  Uarpending,  a  violent 
secessionist,  and  anther  of  the  enterprise;  Albron  T.  CVow,  late  of  the  con- 
feilerat<?  army.  John  E.  Kent,  a  sympathizer,  from  111.;  Win  V.  Low,  of 
Mew  York,  commander,  who  ofiered  to  turn  state's  evidence;  Lorezo  L*. 
Lil)bv,  1st  officer:  Thomas  Reole,  Joseph  W.  Smith,  alias  Snyder,  of  Ky; 
Alfre'd  Armond,  OtUwa,  C.  W.;  Henry  C.  Boyd,  of  Del.;  R.  H.  Duval,  c.f 
Florida;  William  D.  Moore,  J.  W.  McFadden,  WUliam  W.  Maron,  D.  \V. 
l^wn,  John  Fletcher,  James  Smith,  George  W.  Davis,  M.  H.  Marshall,  live 
sailors,  and  cabin  hoys.  The  principals,  who  proved  to  be  (iroathouee, 
Harpending.  and  Rnbery,  were  convieted  on  trial,  sentenced  to  ten  years  im- 
prisonment, amd  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10,000,  each,  and  confined  in  Fort  L^fft- 
yette.  The  president  pardoned  the  Knglishman,  at  the  scdidtatioa  of  Johm 
HnY'ht.  and  (Ireathou^o  was  '  released  by  Judge  Hoffman '.s  >tri<  t  consitruc- 
tiou  of  the  amnesty  proclamation.'  Some  authorities  sav  that  be  escaped, 
and  went  to  Enrope.  A  plot  to  take  Mare  island  and  the  Navy-yard  wma 
discovcre.l  only  a  little  later  than  the  Clurpntan  affair.  The  steamlH>at 
OuadoUupCf  in  Napa  creek  was  to  be  taken  by  a  force  of  200  men  who  were 
to  cross  over  to  Vallejo,  take  the  works  and  gov't  shipping  by  surprise,  and 
with  the  vessels  Mid  arniii  obtained,  theplotter8  were  to  make  an  assault  on 
8.  F.  Tlie  discovery  <»f  the  conspiracy  was  its  defeat;  but  it  was  of  stidicieiift 
importance  to  dutam  the  U.  ^.  steamer  Soi/imw  from  leaving  the  harbor. 
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That  portion  of  the  populaUon  which  gave  the  most 
trouble  was  in  the  southern  counties,  requiring  volun- 
teer companies  to  be  stationed  at  some  points,  wliich 
periuips  did  not  poar  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  The 
Tdaie  Post  was  the  organ  of  the  fire-eaters,  whose 
diatribes  stirred  up  the  ire  of  the  ''blood-hounds  of  t 
Zion"  as  the  union  men  were  denominated.  The 
quarrel  was  carried  into  local  politics,  the  anti-coer- 
cionists  electing  their  candidatu  to  the  lej^islature,  as 
well  as  filVintx  the  county  offices.    The  J*(fst  lu  came 
I'Jiual  Rujhts  l^xpnsihrr,  more  ^rc-devonnnif,  if  pos- 
able,  than  its   predecessor.    Finally  its  publishers 
were  arrostcd  by  the  commanding  officer  at  Camp 
Babbitt,  and  in i] prisoned  at  that  post.    Om^  of  them 
took  the  oatli  of  loyalty,  the  other  refused,  and  was 
diflcharged  by  order  of  General  Wright.    Both  re-  . 
turned  to  the  publication  of  the  diiuoyal  journal, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  troops  after  two  of  the 
volonteera  had  lieen  lulled  in  some  of  the  quarrel^ 
which  were  of  daily  occurrence.    This  state  of  afiaus 
hited  throughout  the  war.    There  was  never  a  mo- 
ment when  the  advocates  of  secession  and  anti-coer- 
cion did  not  assert  their  freedom  from  anv  allegiance 
to  the  government.  *    Soon  after  the  rebellion  closed, 
and  tlie  union  was  restored,  it  took  several  years  for 
this  class  to  learn  that  they  could  not  still  control 
public  atfaus  in  these  counties. 

Congress  required  passports  to  be  taken  by  immi- 
gianta  from  the  east  to  California,  to  prevent  insur- 
gents from  embarking  for  England  and  France  via 
AspinwalL  But  inunigration  from  California  over- 
land into  the  rebel  states  was  comparatively  secure, 
and  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  was  frequent 
This  way  went  Terry,  Daniel  Showalter,  and  other 
noted  secessionists.  To  check  seditious  adventures 
General  Wright  made  Fort  Yuma  a  strong  post  and 
militarv  prison,  threatening  disloyalty  with  condign 
punishment.  In  this  solitary  citadel  Showalter  and 
a  number  of  his  associates  were  confined  in  the  winter 
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of  1861-2  for  several  months,  but  finally  liberated, 
representation  being  made  to  General  Wright  by 
Showaltcr  that  the  incriminating  letters  and  papers 
upon  which  the  arrests  had  been  made  were  known  to 
him  alone,  and  that  there  was  no  organization,  as  had 
I         been  believed,  of  recruits  for  the  southern  confederacy, 
but  merely  an  accidental  meeting  of  persons  travelling 
in  the  same  direction.    Showalter,  at  least,  made  use 
of  liis  liberty  to  join  the  confederate  army.  Pass- 
ports were  afterward  required  to  be  granted  by  the 
coniuiander  of  tlie  department  before  travellers  could 
pass  the  frontier  of  California  in  the  direction  of 
Texas.     The  conduct  of  certain  army  officers  in 
Arizona,  and  a  rumor  that  secessionists  under  Van 
Dom  were  marchinnj  upon  California  led  Sumner  in 
the  early  part  of  September  1861  to  publish  a  gen- 
eral order:  **No  federal  troops  in  this  dt^partment  of 
the  Pacific  will  ever  surrender  to  rebels which 
laconic  hint  was  not  disr^arded  by  plotters  in  and 
out  of  the  state. 

With  military  encampments  on  every  hand  for  the 
training  of  the  state  and  volunteer  troops,  California 
developed  a  readiness  in  the  pursuit  of  war  which 
could  not  have  l)een  expected  of  a  community  seem- 
ingly devoted  to  minintj:.  commerce,  and  agriculture. 
That  portion  of  the  ])eoplc  heretofore  engaged  in 
managing  the  politics  of  the  state  found  their  occupa- 
tion gone  and  their  power  passed  away.    They  were 
unable  to  elect  more  than  a  small  minority  to  the 
legislature,  and  the  state  and  federal  offices  had  slipped 
from  their  grasp.    The  death  of  Douglas,  in  June 
1861,  left  the  Douglas  democracy  without  a  leader. 
The  Breckenridge  party,  which  still  held  together, 
and  which  dared  not  bring  out  a  decided  secession 
platform,  adopted  the  principle  that  Califomia  could 
not  be  neutral  in  the  pending  conflict,  but  must  either 
remain  in  the  union  or  go  out  of  it,  and  the  party  in- 
tended it  should  remain  in;  the  duty  of  Califoniia, 
moreover^  was  to  contend  in  congress  for  peace.  If 
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peace  could  not  be  had  with  union,  then  the  southern 
states  should  be  allowed  to  depart  without  an  effort 
being  made  to  subjugate  them.    Before  announcing 

these  principles  the  Breckenrichjje  men  had  ofiercd  to 
fuse  with  the  regular  democratic  party,  which,  how- 
ever, rejected  them. 

The  repuhlican  party,  havhig  acliicvod  a  great  vic- 
tory in  1860,  was  rtluctaiit  to  reUnquisli  any  of  its 
honors,  and  so  declined  the  overtures  of  the  union 
men  irrespective  of  party  in  the  democratic  ranks, 
and  in  1861  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  a  victoiy  in 
the  election  of  a  republican  state  ticket.  Leland  Stan- 
ford, one  of  the  founders  of  the  republican  party  in 
California,  was  elected  goyemor.  It  was  alleged  that 
lie  would  have  been  elected  without  the  help  of 
political  opponents  who  voted  for  him  to  make  sure  of 
a  union  guvLTnor.'*  The  republicans  carried  the  cleo- 
tioQ  bv  a  ^reat  maioritv,  but  thev  said  little  about/ 
their  gains,  knowing  that  it  was  a  desire  to  save  the 
union,  and  prevent  revolution  in  California,  which 
had  so  swelled  their  ranks.**  In  1862  they  acknowl- 
edged the  propriety  of  this  action  by  dropping  the 
name  of  republicans,  and  coming  out  as  a  union  paiiy 
to  which  all  loyal  men  might  bdong. 

The  congressmen  elected  by  the  republicans  in 
1861,  were  Aaron  A.  Sargent,  Timothy  G.  Phelps, 
and  Frederick  F.  Low."    Sargent  was  from  Massa- 

^tMrDntmCs  Early  Days,  MS.,  44-6;  Staples'  Statement,  MS.,  14;  U.  S. 
Sem.  X^x- .  4,  voL  iv,  37  eong.  2  mm.;  8,  F,  AUa,  Fob.  A,  1862;  Doc,  22; 

Jfibr*.  Hist  P. 

^Tbe  Breckenridfe  men  called  themselves  the  regular  democrats,  aad 
naadtukted  John  R.  MeConnoU  of  Nerada.   The  union  democrats  nominated 

John  Connesw;  the  settlers,  a  local  Sac.  ticket.  n< minate*!  Conncss  also. 
The  repuhlicaos,  Stanford,  and  lor  lieut-gov.,  J.  F.  Chelles  of  Trinity, 
8ta.nfortl  received  nearly  53,000  votM  or  almost  double  that  of  either  <^  Uie 
other  candidates.  Wm  H.  Weeks  of  Sac.  was  elected  sec.  of  state;  Gilbert 
R  ^Varren,  of  Stockton,  comptroller;  D.  R.  Ashley,  of  Monterey,  treasnrer; 
Frank  M.  Pixley,  of  S.  F.,  attorney -general;  J.  F.  Houghton,  Sac,  surv.- 
gen.;  John  Swett,  snpt  pnb.  inst;  W.  C.  Kihbe,  ajdt.-9flm;  Benjamin  P. 
Avery,  of  Marysvillo.  state  printer.  Edyrard  Norton  was  elected  supreme 
judge  in  place  of  Baldwin,  term  expired. 

^DwmeOe^  KoHem  fif  CWL,  ix.;  Hayes  Scrojm,  Angel^fi,  vi.;  8.  F.  AUa, 
Jmly  1,  1862. 

The  U»  &  act  allowing  Cal  three  ocngressmen  had  not  been  passed, 
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chusetts,  had  been  a  printer,  and  was  one  of  tbe 
"argonauts,"  as  well  as  one  of  the  founders  of  repub- 
licanism in  California.  He  labored  for  the  constroc- 
tion  of  a  Pacific  railroad,  and  with  marked  Baccess, 
as  will  appear  in  the  later  chapters  of  this  volume. 
Starr  King  was  asked  to  enter  the  race  with  Sai^nt, 
Conness,  Hoge,  Shurtleff,  and  others^  but  declined; 
his  ways  were  not  as  their  ways. 

It  was  the  hope  of  good  men  that  with  the  retire- 
ment of  the  party  which  had  so  long  ruled  California, 
certain  political  practices,  such  as  lobln  ing.  biii)t'ry. 
extrava<j;ancc  and  dishonesty  in  office,  with  similar 
evils,  would  be  al>an(l()ned,  and  that  the  new  party  in 
power  would  set  an  example  of  reform.    I  cannot  say 
that  all  of  them  did  so  conduct  themselves.    Like  other 
victors,  they  claimed  the  spoils.    The  public  journals 
still  complained  of  venality  in  the  legislature.  **And 
•why  not?"  said  the  new  men.    "The  democrats  have 
enjoyed  these  privileges  and  perquisites  for  many 
years,  why  should  not  we } "    Millions  for  spoils,  and 
not  one  cent  for  reform.   But  their  legislation  after 
all  was  not  realljr  bad,  and  they  were  intensely  loyal  I 
And  how  could  it  be  possible,  when  heaven  itself  is 
set  before  us  as  a  reward,  and  not  'as  a  sequence,  of 
our  actions,  that  a  man  who  serves  liis  eountrv  sh(^uld 
not  w'ant  office?  or  that  the  new  }>resident  should  not 
be  overwhelmed  with  applications  for  places  under  the 
government  ?    Baker,  who  had  only  ^one  to  Oregon 
to  be  made  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
nearer  his  former  intimate  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  who  felt  himself  at  heart  a  Califomian,  could  not 
help  suggesting  to  the  president  his  choice  of  men  to 
fill  important  places.   .The  intrusion  upon  their  pre- 
rogative was  quickly  resented  by  the  Cajifomiaa  dele- 
gation, and  Lmcoln,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  put  an 
end  to  the  quarrel  by  giving  the  CalifomiaDs  their 

but  wu  paned  at  the  29th  sesa.  37  cong.,  see  102  acts  of  that  session. 
T  or  Low  s  arguQMDta  on  his  right  to  a  Mat  see  £/.  S.  U.  Mite  Doc,  4  and  19^ 
37  cong.  2  aew. 
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choice."  Soon  afterwanl,  Baker  left  the  senate 
cliajiiber  for  the  battle-field,  on  whose  bloody  plain  he 
was  stricken  down  in  October  1861.  The  first  through 
despatch  on  the  completed  overland  telegraph  brought 
the  intelligence  of  his  death. 

The  winter  of  1861-2  being  the  season  of  a  great 
and  destmctive  inundation  of  the  Sacramento  valley, 
the  l^islature,  and  the  govemment  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, was  forced  to  adjourn  to  San  Francisco  in  Jan- 
uary, at  which  place  the  session  was  continued  to  its 
close.  ^*     The  Sacramentans  feared  this  might  be 

The  most  important  appointments  of  the  president  in  IStil  were  as 
foDomi  ooUaotor  at  S.  F.,  Ifm  P.  Ruldn;  appraisers,  8.  J.  Bridge  aad  BL 

W.  Muilge;  collector  at  Bcnicia,  S.  M.  Swain;  at  Monterey.  .Tr»lm  F.  Porter; 
at  Stockton,  S.  W.  Sperry;  at  San  Diego,  Joshna  Sloan;  at  San  Pedro,  O^car 
Many;  at  Sta  Bifo-lMra,  S.  B.  Brinkenhoff;  snpt  of  the  mint,  R  8.  Sterens; 
flanwi%  WillMbm  Schuialz  and  Conrad  Wiegand:  suli -treasurer,  D.  W.  Cheea- 
mxn:  post-mast<?r,  S.  U.  Parker;  reeistor  of  Inmi  otJic-  ,it  S  F.,  (o  orgeB. 
Tingley;  receiver  of  pnhlic  moneys,  K.  H.  Waller;  register  at  Los  Angeles, 
Aatonio  Ifftrfa  Pico;  receiver,  Louis  S|ieny,  register  at  Stockton,  (iecvrge 
D.  Webster;  at  Viaalia,  }1<  nry  ^V.  T^nggs;  at  Huin1>oMt,  John  W.  K»ldy; 
at  Marysrille,  A.  J.  Snyder;  receiver  at  Visalia,  George  M.  Gerrisb;  at 
IfarysriUe,  J.  Compton;  ftt  Hamboldt,  William  Pratt;  postmaster  at  Sae., 
George  Rowland;  William  Ral'.  .  U  S.  marshal  of  the  northern  dist;  William 
B.  Sharp.  U.  S.  atty;  (ieorge  M.  Hanson,  Ind.  supt. ;  Henry  D.  Barrows, 
mmiial;  Kiml>cU  11.  Dimmeck,  atty;  Minor  Frank,  lud  supt  of  the 
sc'Uthern  dist. 

••Tlie  senate  of  18<V2  was  composed  of  the  following  meml>er»:  hold-over 
senators,  A.  L.  Rhodes,  Richard  irwin,  P.  A.  Gallagher,  A.  8t  Clair  Denver, 
0.  Harvey.  R  A.  Merritt,  William  Watt,  PhiL  W.  Thomas,  James  McM. 
8haft*^r.  K  H  ITeacock,  F.  M.  \Varm(astle.  John  H.  Hill,  C.  V.  WMlliam- 
toa,  William  H.  Parks,  C.  £.  De  Long;  repubUcans  3,  union  democrats  9, 
seosssianiBts  3.  Elected  in  1802;  J.  C.  Bogart,  San  Diego  and  San  Bemar- 
'lino;  J.  R.  Vineyard,  Los  Angeles;  R.  Pacheco,  Sta  Barbara  and  San  Luis 
0!-i<{>o;  Thomas  Baker,  Tulare  and  Fresno;  <!.  K.  Porter,  Santa  Truz  and 
MonU'rey;  B.  W.  Hathaway,  Samuel  Soule,  K.  F.  Perkms,  J.  A.  Banks, 
San  Mateo  and  S.  F. ;  A.  M.  Crane,  Alameda;  C.  H.  Chamberlin,  San  Joa- 
quin; L.  Quint,  Tuolumne  and  Mono;  William  T.  L«  \vi<,  r.-ilrworas;  ]{  Bnr- 
nell,  Amador;  A.  B.  Nixon,  Sac.:  0.  B.  Powers,  Solano  and  Yolo;  William 
Holden,  Napa,  Lake,  and  Mendooino;  W.  D.  Rarriman,  Placer;  Joseph 
Kutz,  Nevada;  Willi  nu  Kimball,  Sierra;  R.  C.  Oaskell,  Butte.  J.  O.  Dall, 
Tehama  and  Colusa;  Benjamin  Shurtleff,  Shasta  and  Trinity:  W.  Van  Dyke, 
Hnmboldt,  Klamath,  and  Del  Norte;  George  B.  Oulton,  Siskiyou.  Repub- 
li'-au'  14,  union  democrats  7,  seeesaionista  4.  The  officers  chosen  were  J, 
McM.  Shafter  y)ro«i't  pro  tem.,  Thomas  Hill  sec,  A.  A-  De  Lonfj  ass't  sec, 
Archibald  H.  Turner  Herg't-at-arms,  Charles  E.  AI»bott  minute  clerk,  W.  F. 
Heutle  journal  clerk,  H.  C.  Kibbe  enroUinff  clerk,  George  A.  6ille.<«pie  en- 
grossing  clerk,  George  C.  Harriman,  0.  R  Bonestel  copying  clerks;  three 
portera*  4  pages,  and  a  paper-folder. 

The  aaaembly  was  comix  sed  of  8.  B.  Bell,  J.  M.  Moore,  Alameda;  G.  W. 
Seaton,  W.  A.  Waddell,  Amador;  J.  M.  K luniar  d,  George  W.  Printy,  Butte; 
Thomas  Campliell.  J.  W,  GriswoM.  Thomas  O  Hrien.  Cdaveras;  ('  TV  P.  r- 
ter,  Contra  Costa;  iicneca  Dean,  J.  Frasier,  J.  H.  Dennis,  H.  G.  Parker,  El 
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taken  advantage  of  to  create  a  movement  for  a  perma- 
nent change  of  capital,  but  the  following  winter  saw 
the  legislature  reestabliBhed  in  the  legal  seat  of  gov- 
ernment The  session  of  1861-2  was  a  long  one,  the 
members  sitting  as  a  high  court  of  impeachment  to 
try  Hardy,  judge  of  the  10th  district,  upon  charges 
of  disloyalty  and  violation  of  his  oath  of  office.  His 
sentence  was  clisniissal  from  the  bench.  It  must  be 
admitted,  I  tliink,  that  w^hile  the  evidence  was  suffi- 
cient to  convict  on  the  counts,  the  trial  was  brought 
on  quite  as  much  by  the  recollection  of  previous  defi- 
ance of  law  and  travesties  of  justice'*  as  by  the  more 
recent  offence& 

Among  the  concurrent  resolutions  passed  was  a  re- 
newed pledge  of  loyalty,  and  one  authorizing  the  gov- 
ernor to  notify  by  teWraph  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  treasury  of  the  intention  o.  Ualifomia 
to  pay  at  once  the  direct  tax  of  $254,538,  ap[>ortioned 
to  the  state  by  congress,  as  her  share  of  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  There  was  no  niggardliness.  Money 
was  poured  out  in  every  way  that  could  help  the  gov- 
Dorado;  James  Smitn,  Fresno;  O.  W.  Werk,  Humboldt;  S.  P.  Wright, 
Kliimath  and  Del  Norte;  James  A.  AVatstin,  Murray  Morrison,  Liia  Angeles; 

A.  C.  McAllister,  Mariii;  J.  Ci.  McCulloiigh,  Maripusa;  T.  W.  Laho,  Merced 
ami  SUmLslaus;  T.  M.  Ames,  Mendociiu);  Juan  \V.  Cot,  Monterey;  Edward 
Evey,  Napa  and  Lake;  J.  M.  Averv.  .lamos  Collins,  W'illiani  H.  Se*n,  Ki  u- 
lun  I..  .M  h.  Nev.i.la;  Julm  Vule,  E.'W.  Ilillycr,  C.  ('.  l>u,n.  N.  I'lacer;  T.  ij. 
•Shaunou,  i'lunias;  J.  E.  Benton,  W.  ii.  Barton,  J.  li.  Warxsu  k,  R.  D.  Fer- 
guson, J.  B.  Sanl,  Sac;  Benjamin  Barton,  Saa  Bernardino;  1).  R  Hutfuian, 
San  Diogo;  S.  S.  Tilton,  ^N'illiain  I..>wry,  Jamoa  Otis,  George  Barstow,  J.  \V. 
\' an  Zandt,  (.>eorge  B.  Keeve,  W.  \\\  BatUes,  Oeorge  Amerige,  Caleb  T.  Fay, 

B.  Dare,  William  T.  Reese.  8.  C.  BLrolow,  S.  F.;  John  Thompeon,  Samuel 
Myers,  San  .TtKuiuin;  C.  ^y.  Dana,  aan  Luis  Oltisjio  an<l  Sta  Bdrl»ara;  S. 
Tilton,  San  Mateo;  Charles  Mad^,  Josepli  E.  Brown,  John  Zuck,  Sta  Clara; 
T.  Eager.  Sta  Cruz;  George  W.  Woodman,  Shasta;  D.  Love,  E.  B.  Smith, 
Sierra;  William  Irwin,  C.  N.  Tluindiury,  Sisldyou;  J.  M.  Dudley,  Solaiio; 
W.  A.  T\llas<)n,  G.  W.  lU-i-i],  J.  C.  Dow,  S..noma:  C.  E.  Wilcoxott,  Sutter; 
J.  \V.  Tliompson.  Tehama  and  ('i>lusa;  J.  II.  Matthews.  Trinity;  J.  C.  Pem« 
bortnn,  Tulare:  T.  N.  Machin,  C.  W.  Kendall,  B.  K.  I>avis,  Turtlumne  and 
Miiiiu;  I.  X.  lliML'.  V<'1'i:  T.  C.  Sarc*  lit,  K.  Tt  pparden,  'I".  H.  .T.u  k«i<>ii.  yul«a. 
Kepublicans  41,  uni«*u  democrats  2U,  seceiMioniHts  10.  UlHcers  of  the  bouse: 
George  Barstow  speaker,  John  Sedgwick,  W.  N.  Slooum,  W.  6.  Woc»d,  H. 
H.  P'ellows,  Slw  l  loll  Alkn.  (!«'.>r)^'e  A.  Hill,  (icor^'c  C.  Hough,  C.  T.  Jen- 
nings clerks,  11.  J.  Clayton,  Jeremiah  Watts  serg'ts-at-arma.  OaL  Jottr, 
Asfi^m.,  1862,  25-6. 

•0  X(»Ul>ly  the  failure  to  try  Terry  for  the  killing  of  Brodcrick.  Sm  Sem, 
and  AmtHb,  Jimr,^        Atpi        37,  p.  703;  GaLStaL,  Ib4i2,  613, 
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omneDt.  The  encampments  with  which  the  state 
wascharcred  cost  the  treasury  $200,000  in  18G3.  The 
I  nited  States  sanitary  coiiiuiission,  from  first  to  last, 
received  from  California $1,234, 257. :3 1.''  Fortunately 
fortLe  liberal  desires  of  the  people,  the  mines  of  Ne- 
vada, owned  cliiefly  by  Californians,  were  3  ielding  at 
tiiiii  period  an.  amount  of  bullion  which  seemed  to 
justify  a  prodigal  generosity. 

The  number  of  electors  in  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  caused  the  legislature  of  1863  to 
piSB  an  act  requiring  the  adjutan&general  of  the  state 
to  make  out  a  list  ot  their  names,  from  which  separate 
lists  should  be  sent  to  the  commander  of  each  regiment 
in  camp,  with  ballot-boxes,  that  the  volunteers  might 
Hot  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion of  that      ar.     Tliis  law  was  c  alled  in  question  by 
certain   eaiuruUitcs  who  were  beaten   by  volunteer 
vutts,  and  the  courts,  district  and  8U|)reine,  declared 
that  th»-  soldiers'  ballots  should  be  excluded  from  the 
O'unt,"  judges  Sawyer,  Sliafter,  and  lihodes  agree- 
ing, and   Currey  and  Sanderson  dissenting.  The 
legislature  asserted  its  superiority  to  the  courts  by 
renewing  the  act  in  1864,  and  volunteer  votes  were 
not  again  questioned. 

The  invitation  of  the  republicans  to  the  loyal  demo- 
crats to  join  them  in  a  union  party,  irrespective  of  old 

^Tb«  movemoit  for  sanitary  help  b^gan  In  18G2,  in  S.  F.,  when  in  on* 

erwiing  ^,G00  was  sul».>*criln;<l  by  a  few  persons,  anfl  it  'wan  pn»pos<Ml  to  «y8- 
tematuce  the  work  of  collecting  funds.  Tiie  matter  wa^i  takea  up  liy  the 
bnani  of  mpenriaon,  and  public  meeting  app«*inte<l  for  Sept.  lOth,  when  a 
cr»nimittee  was  cho«»n  consisting  of  M.  I'.lakc.  Kugcne  (^'lssc'rly,  It.  O. 
^ntatb,  D.  C.  McKuer,  aud  8.  H.  \\  aiihburu,  afterward  increa«ed  to  VS. 
Before  tlte  middle  of  Simt  $160,000  had  been  nibscrtbed  and  remitted  in 
otie  1  ni  of  exchange.  Two  weeks  later  anotlier  $100,000  M  as  sent,  and  be- 
fore the  clo!^  of  the  year  the  third  $1U0,U00.  Up  to  the  time  that  CaL 
opened  .  l<>n^  purse  the  wcnrk  in  the  east  was  insignificant;  after  that  it 
became  an  tttution,  and  daring  the  duration  of  tlie  war  was  carried  on  in 
a  Lateral  wpir.  :.  I>iit  nowhere  bo  generou-'ly  as  on  onr  I'acilic  coast.  The  pres. 
of  the  L'.  S.  sanitary  commission,  W.  Ikllowa,  paid  a  vi.sit  to  S.  F.  in  the 
apnng  of  1864  to  address  the  people;  $200,000  was  paid  to  him,  and  as  said 
HOfie  the  total  ani>'Unt  oontnbnted  wnM  over  a  million  dollars.  Nevada, 
ORMBy  and  other  west  coa^t  territoriuj*  contributed  jr*J34, 500  tl5.  Stule^  Uist, 
U,  8.  Sm,  Com.,  197-243  and  app.  No.  6, 

^QiL        Qmri,  SoUkf'B  Voie,  pp.  24;  Amx  Unkm,V€h,  1864. 
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party  lines,  and  its  acceptance,  was  the  distingoiahing 
feature  of  California  politics  in  1 862.  To  it  was  added 

the  intimation  that  there  would  be  a  departure  from 

established  practices  in  the  matter  of  political  bribery 
by  tlu!  new  party.  The  constitutional  amendments, 
makintx  the  <j:«>vernor's  term  of  office  four  years,  the 
legislative  sessions  biennial,  and  changinjj^  the  judicial 
aystem,  were  adopted  by  the  people  in  1862,  and  con- 
ftrmed  by  the  legislature  in  ISeS." 

"The  senators  eloctf?<l  in  18G2  for  the  legislature  of  1S63,  the  last  nnder 
the  annual  rule  were,  ljeside3  the  hohl-over  inemlHJra  eloctfd  the  previoua 
year,  J.  (J.  McCullough,  Merced,  Marii)osa,  ami  St-anisl.ius;  Joseph  S. 
Wallis.  SU  Clara;  Alexander  AIhjII,  G.  W.  Cliirk.  M.  S.  Whiting.  8.  F.; 
C.  B.  Torter,  Ci»ntra  Costa  and  Marin;  Joseph  M.  (  avis,  Tuolumne  and 
Mono;  William  Higby,  Oblaverms;  O.  Harvey,  A.  H.  Sfxton,  Kl  Dorado; 
Newton  Booth,  Sac.;  .Tanie^i  If.  McXahl),  8-»uoma;  T.  H.  Higgins,  Platx'r; 
J.  C  Birdaeye,  Nevada;  Francis  Auderaoa,  Sierra;  William  H.  I'ark,  Yuba 
ftnd  Sutter;  Lewis  Contiinghftm,  Tnba;  Thomas  B.  Shannon,  Batte  and 
Plumas.  All  were  chosen  on  the  administration  ticket.  The  oflfioere  of  the 
aaaemhly  chosen  were:  A.  M.  Crane,  pre^'t  pro  tem;  John  White,  nee;  H. 
G.  Stehhins,  a-tst  sec.;  George  I.  Lytle,  E.  W.  Councilman,  sergt-at-aruu; 
John  K.  \'. in  Daren,  W.  F.  Heiutis»  J.  B.  Beed,  Bobert  Henderaon,  L.  If. 
Foulke,  lloll.iiid  Smith,  cl.  rk-'. 

The  aH^cuibiy  wan  coDipo.sed  of  Ihomas  Scott,  Henry  Kobimou,  Alameda; 
A.  B.  Andrews,  B.  M.  Simpson,  Amador;  F.  M.  Smith,  J.  G.  Moom,  Batte; 
Teuton  G.  McDonald,  James  Barclay  (Tlioma*  Campl>cll,  clectwl,  died), 
CJalavera.««;  T.  G.  Butler,  Colusa  and  Tehama;  T.  G.  \\'riKht,  Contra  CwU; 
8.  W.  Sanderson,  Thomas  Fitch,  J.  R.  Clark,  James  Burr,  El  Dora<l<»;  Jamee 
Smith,  Fresno  (t  lectod,  died);  Stephen  O,  Whipple,  Huniholdt;  S.  P.  Wright, 
Klain-itli  and  Del  Norte;  E.  J.  C.  Kewen,  J.  A.  Watson,  Iyo<*  Ariijflcji; 
iiol>ert  Torrence,  Marin;  J.  W.  Wilcox,  Mariposa;  T.  .M.  Ames,  Mendocino; 
James  W.  Ro1>ertflon,  Merced  and  Stanislaus;  M.  A.  Castro,  Monterey; 
Cliancellor  Hartnan,  Napa  and  Lake;  James  Collins,  William  H.  Sears.  John 
M.  Rule,  Seth  Martin,  Nevada;  O.  C.  Dudley,  John  Yale,  N.  W.  Blanchard, 
Placer;  M.  D.  Howell,  Flnmas;  W.  H.  Barton,  M.  M.  Estee,  Amos  Adanus 
J.  H.  WarM'ick,  Charles  Duncomlw,  Sac.;  R.  S.  Allen,  San  lieraardino; 
G«orgo  A.  Johnson,  San  Diego;  George  Barstow,  Henry  L.  I).>.l<:c.  O.  V. 
Sutt<in,  John  E.  Kincaid,  Cyrus  Palmer,  Jacob  Duth,  Jame.s  A.  Bank^:,  John 
F.  Swift,  Hugh  Farl.  y,  Benjamin  Dore,  Andrew  J.  Gunninson«  William  II. 
Wheaton,  S.  F.;  T.  .1.  Keys,  Samuel  Myers,  San  Joaquin;  Ramon  J.  Hdl, 
San  Luis  OI)is]>o  and  Sta  Iiarl>ara;  James  G.  Donnistun,  San  Mateo;  J.  J. 
Owen,  J.  W.  Owen,  D.  W.  Harrington,  Sta  Clara;  L  C.  Wilson,  St*  Cm*; 
J.  N.  Chappell,  Shasta;  E.  B.  Smith.  James  Crawford,  Sierra;  Willi. m 
Irwin,  B.  T.  Vamey,  Siskiyou;  J.  M.  Dudley,  Solano;  K  F.  Dunne,  ^V.  \I. 
Rider,  J.  R  Beeson,  Sonoma;  C.  S.  Hani'ell,  Sutter;  M.  W.  P.  ns»)iitt;»\ 
Trinity;  J.  W.  Freeman,  Tulare  ami  But-ti.i  Vista;  T.  N.  Ma  a.  X  Nf. 
Orr,  iTederick  Lux,  Tuolumne  and  Mono;  ivlwin  Patten,  Y  .  J.  C.  Sar- 
gent, O.  F.  Kedtield,  D.  O.  Adkinson,  Yuba.  All  were  electe  4  on  the  union 
administration  ticket,  oxcept  10  unicm  democrats  who  would  n<»t  fnse,  and  7 
secessionists.  On  :i  joint  l^illot  there  were  04  adtninistration.  I.'ntiioii  deti!«->- 
craUt,  and  1 1  Beces^iouists  from  the  southern  counties.  The  officers  oi  tbe 
assembly  were:  T.  N.  Machtn,  speaker;  James  Collins,  speaker  pro  tem.; 
.\.  <:.  Worthin^tou.  W.  X.  Slorum.  W.  G.  W<>o<l,  James  (}.  Smith,  G.  H. 
AlarUle.  tJeorge  A.  Hill,  H.  Poll.  y,  K.  M.  Lynde.  clerks;  Thonn^i  Ki^or, 
A.  H.  Winn,  sg'ts-at-arms.  Sae.  Union,  Jan.  5,  ltiii3;  CaL  Jour.  ltxia,2U.::i. 
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By  every  act  possible,  except  one,  the  state  of  Cal- 
ifornia, through  its  legislature,  declared  its  devotion 
to  the  government.  It  appropriated  $24,260,  which 
State-treasurer  Ashley  had  saved  to  the  treasury  by 
paying  the  federal  tax  in  leu^al  tender  notes  inste  ad  of 
the  gold  collected,  to  the  purpose  of  aiding  recruiting 
officers  in  tilling  up  the  volunteer  regiments.  It  ap- 
proi)riated  85,000  out  of  the  general  fund  tor  the  re- 
lift*  of  the  family  of  Colonel  lloderlck  Matheson,  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Crampton  Gap  October  2, 
1862.  For  placing  the  coast  in  a  more  efficient  state 
of  defence^  it  appropriated  $100,000;  and  $600,000 
was  set  aside  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  known  as  the 
Soldiers'  Kelief  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
compensation  to  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  over  and  above  their  regular  army  pay. 
It  enacted  the  law  in  reference  to  soldier's  election 
privileges  already  mentioned,  which  a  majority  of  the 
supreme  bench  pronounced  unconstitutional.  It  de- 
clared by  act  secession  Hags  and  insignia  a  nuisance, 
to  be  abated  bv  the  sheriil"  and  destroyed  ;  made  the 
arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  fur  piiatical  puiposos'* 

**Tlu3  law  was  iateuiled  to  stop  the  practice  of  exportiiis  ammunition 
and  arms  under  the  pretenoe  that  they  were  required  in  Mexico^  toward 

which,  in  ita  strugglos  f(»r  freedom  from  a  fomiyii  ii»vadcr,  Americans  enter- 
tained sympathy.  That  these  Bupplicii  did  not  always  go  to  Mexico  was 
more  than  suspected.  The  achooner  Live  Oaky  in  Jan.  '1803,  sailed  from  S.F. 
witit  10t<ms  of  powder  onboard,  whoso  destination  was  unknown  at  the 
time,  and  never  »'mce  explained.  In  the  spring  of  ISd-J,  thore  was  much 
lensation  over  the  ducovery  oi  a  plot  to  capture  the  C'al.  niail  ^tcaIner8,  as 
follows:  S.  R.  Mallory,  s.  >  .  <>\  the  confederate  navy,  in  May  of  this  year 
ordered  actinj^  mast^T  T.  K.  Hogg  to  prnrofd  M-ith  the  men  tihiUt  his  coin. 
BULod  from  Wilmington,  DeL,  by  the  shortetit  and  safest  route,  to  I'auami, 
Ihoro  to  take  paasage  on  lioard  the  OwUemala  or  San  Salmior,  steamers  trad> 
ing  l«etween  PanamS  and  R»\'ilt  jo.  and  to  dovisi"  tncnns  to  capture  the  vessel, 
alter  reaching  the  high  seas,  in  the  name  of  the  confederate  govt.  Having 
seenred  the  steamer,  ne  was  to  take  measures  to  arm  her,  and  'proceed  to 
cruise  a^^ainst  the  enemy  in  the  Pacific,'  and  to  enih-avor  to  utrike  a  Mow 
airainst  the  C'al.  trade,  and  the  whalers  in  the  north  Pat  itic.  Ho^  went  to 
Hahana,  where  he  l)etraye<l  his  mission  to  Thomas  Savago,  American  consul 
attiiat  port,  and  later  one  of  my  most  valued  assistant's,  who  took  care  that 
the  nfTi.  f'r^  of  the  threatened  stoamersi  wlionM  l»e  infoniK'(I  tlinm^li  U.  S.  A«i- 
miral  Pearaton  at  Panami.  A  watch  was  ki'jtt,  and  when  the  a^'cnts  of  the 
ewrfedeiatp  ^ovt  appeared,  they  were  arrested  and  brought  to  S.  F.,  u  I  •  re 
they  were  tried  hy  a  tnilitary  conmiission  which  sentencetl  tlieui  to  l>c  h.iii^^i  d. 
Mti)owell  commuted  their  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life  for  Capt.  ilogK, 
and  ten  years*  eonfinemeot  tot  E,  A,  Swain,  John  S.  Middle,  W.  lb  Black, 
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a  felony,  punishable  by  iiuprisonment  for  not  mora 
than  twenty  nor  less  than  five  years^  or  by  death,  as 
the  jury  might  determine;  excluded  secessionists  and 
alien  enemies  from  courts  of  justice;  required  attorneys 
to  talce  an  oath  to  8U]>j)ort  the  constitution  of  the 
Unit(  »l  States  and  the  state  of  CaHfornia,  and  declared 
that  denunciation  of  the  jjfovernnient,  and  \vishini;  evil 
to  it,  was  a  criminal  ahuse  of  the  freedom  of  speech, 
to  be  punislied  hy  imprisonnu  nt  in  the  county  jail  for 
one  year,  or  a  line  of  $10U0,  or  both.  Resolutions 
were  ])a.ssed  thanking  Colonel  Connor  and  the  volun- 
teers of  the  2d  cavalry  of  California  for  their  gallant 
action  at  Bear  river,  in  Utah.  It  renewed  its  resolu- 
tions of  loyalty,  and  declared  itself  a  "union  league  to 
sustain  the  administration ;  **  expressed  regret  at  the 
death  of.  Sumner,  "  by  whose  prompt  and  decisive 
action  the  state  was  saved  from  anarchy,  and  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.''  Lastly,  the  emancipation  procla- 
mation of  Lincoln  was  ap})n>ved,  and  California 
pledged  to  the  support  of  the  measure 

T.  J.  Ora<ly,  R.  B.  Lyon,  and  Joseph  Tliggin,  his  associates.  They  were 
tried  ani  l>cUi^eroDt8,  violating  the  rules  of  war.  Foiled  in  Uiia  undertaking, 
tlie  rchcl  cruiser,  Sfit  wiudoa/i,  was  sent  to  the  whaling  grounds  of  the  cortn 
I'aciili-  via  China,  thus  escaping  our  cruiaen,  aii<l  ^-u•  1 1  (.MU'd  in  destroying 
the  follii wing  vessels,  at  or  nt-ar  Ascencion  islauil:  April  ist,  the  Mkiuxuvt 
Cnn  ift  <  apt.  Baker;  Jftnrsf,  t'apt.  Khlridae  ;r<:arl,  Capt.  Tlmmuson; //fTtor, 
Capt  Cliaoe;  May  27ih.  A^>i'jnil,  lap*.  Kyo;  June  aist,  Euphratrjt,  Capt. 
lliitliau  .ly;  Juiio  *2"J<1,  n7//*  ///i  Th  'n  >n,  ('apt.  Tucker;  S>'pfii(i  Tli'  riiton, 
Capt.  Smith;  UrUih  6tc\fi^  Capt.  W  lUiauis ;  Juue  'I'M,  6wntu  Abiaaii,  Capt.  F, 
8.  Redfield;  Jnne  25tii.  Otneral  WitBams,  Capt.  Benjamin;  June  With,  Kimrod, 
Cai>t.  ri  irk;  Ou/itriiie,  Capt.  William  H.  riullip.s;  }yillitnt  C.  Capt.  P. 
A,  (_\H)Uy:  Jnne  i?7th,  OijMy,  Capt  Orlando  tr.  Kobinsou;  JtuZ/eUe,  Capt. 
Hudnon  Winslow;  June  28th,  HUUnany  Capt  Maeomber;  Nowktud,  Caot. 
Ludlow;  Xfx.y'»,/,  Capt.  (rrcen;  .^rtnumdl-,  Capt  Potter;  M'arfrly,  Capt  Htdly; 
M  >it!ri  .'if,  Cai»t.  \i;ici>mlM  r:  0>«.'/'"' Capt.  Wood;  Fmx>rUf,  Capt  T. 
Yt)uuu;  Ctmn'jUm,  Cajit.  .It  uks.  Four  other  vesAeU  captured  were  sent  to 
Honolulu  and  S.  F.  with  the  crews  of  the  ]>lundered  and  destroyed  veM.st  ls. 
Tlu  y  v  rc  tli<'  Mih\  Cajit.  Hawes,  June  'AM;  (h  umtl  Pilr,  Capt  H.  M. 
Crowell,  New  Bedford,  Juue  *27th;  A'/Vt-,  Capt  Fish,  New  Loudon,  June  28th; 
and  JnnM  Mamy,  New  Bedfonl,  June  28th.  Capt  Kye,  of  the  Abioail,  who 
■was  jmt  on  ^.oard  tlie  taking  advantage  of  a  den.fc  fug,  manned  a  whala 

boat,  and  went  to  warn  the  Ueet,  succcodiuu  in  saving  two  vetMels.  The  luas 
of  the  whaling  fleet  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  business  of  the  S.  L  «s  weU  as 
ruinous  U>  the  private  fortunes  of  Nrw  England  and  other  OWnen.  Tho 
value  of  a  vessel  and  cargo  w«>uKl  average  !^0,000.  making  the  loss  about 
$1,500,000.  Tlicre  were  at  tliia  time  7  U.  S.  men-of-war  in  the  Pactiic,  but 
all  too  liusily  employed  to  go  cruising  after  the  ♦?/i<-?ff//'/  "/'.  'Die  total  loss 
8iist.un<'.|  )iy  C  iI.  from  rnii-^crs  on  hotli  <Hvans  was  $2,OUO|O0Q,  o£  which  thtt 
clamiauld  received  by  award  about  seven  per  cent. 
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But  the  one  thing  California  rebelled  against  was 
tiie  idea  of  accepting  United  States  legal  tenders  as 
currency.  In  the  east,  business  was  based  upon  the 
vdue  of  the  bills  of  specie-pay  in^banks^  which,  with 
gold,  formed  the  currency.'*  In  California  there  were 
no  banks  of  issue,  and  business  was  based  solely  on  a 
gold  and  silver  staiulard  of  values.  In  the  east  gold 
was  treated  as  uierrliandisi'  and  [»urc]iased  witli  l<  i^^al 
tenders,  whieh  lluetuated  in  value  with  the  news  from 
ever}'  battle-field.  In  California  government  j)a[KT 
was  merchandise,  purchased  at  a  very  profitable  rate 
of  exchanj^e  with  gold,  which  circulated  as  currency, 
▼hile  legal  tenders  did  not,  except  at  the  discount 
which  every  day's  bulletins  announced.  No  mer- 
chant \vould  risk  being  paid  in  legal  tenders,  dollar 
for  dollar,  for  goods  purchased  with  gold,  and  sold  at 
gold  prices.  To  avoid  losses  of  this  nature  it  was 
necessary  to  make  contracts,  naming  the  kind  of 
money  in  which  debts  were  to  be  paid ;  and  then  it 
was  necessary  to  enact  a  law  enft^rcing  the  observ- 
ance of  the.se  contracts.  Such  a  law,  called  the 
<  ifie  contract  act,  was  accordingly  pas.sed  by  this 
k'gij^lature,  al>*)Ut  one  year  after  tlie  notice  of  suspen- 
sion of  sj)eeie  payment  by  the  eastern  banks  and  the 
federal  government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  gold  pay- 
ments were  not  entirely  suspended  by  the  government 
until  about  March  IS(VS.  There  had  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  during  this  year,  and  two  classes 
of  opinions  were  held.  While  the  judge  of  the  4th 
district  decided  that  a  plaintiff  must  receive  **  green- 
backs," instead  of  coin,  in  satisfaction  of  a  judgment, 

^Sec.  Chaae,  and  McCuUoneh,  hia  racceaaor,  were  of  the  opinioa  thai  the 

C»L  gold  law  was  ajtraiiint  snuiuT  ]>olicy,  an<l  adviied  rt  ]»>  il.  The.  latter,  iti  a 
letter  to  Thompaon  Canipbell  of  thiii  atate,  declared  the  »peciliu  cuittmet  act  in 
opponti4Ni  to  a  ndoeesary  war  tneamire,  and  that  thereby  it  assailed  thenatitHial 
cr^'iit,  l>nt  ac-<iuitto<l  tlic  jK  oplr  of  .iiiy  such  diMtgn.  It  M'as  the  opinion  of  the 
secretary  that  tlie  effect  m  OaL  of  a  purely  nu'tallic  currency  was  injurious 
to  her  own  prosi>erity,  becanse  no  OOOQtry  oould  long  prosper  where  money 
eoinmanded  »o  high  a  rate  of  interoit.  Immigration,  be  thought,  would  be 
cfaeeked,  manufactures  prevent«<l,  ami  commnvo  ori].]iI.  d  until  ChI.  had  ft 
asod  t^n^nking  Ay  Stem,  such  aa  provided  by  the  luitiouui  currency  act. 
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another  authority  contended  tliat  paper  rnonoy  issued 
by  the  government  was  unconstitutional;  and  Attor- 
ney-general Pixley,  always  pronounced  in  his  loyalty, 
condemned  as  traitors  those  who  refused  to  take  green- 
backs at  their  face  value.    To  settle  this  vexed  ques- 
tion the  specific-contract  act  was  deemed  necessary, 
and  proved  satisfactory,  althouf^h  objections  continued 
to  be  raised  that  the  state  was  (lisloval  as  well  as  short- 
6i*;;hte(J  in  a  business  point  of  view,  in  excluding  cheap 
money.    But  all  atti^npts  to  repeal  the  act  fiiiled. 
The  supreme  court  decided  that  the  government  notes 
were  constitutional,  and  also  that  the  specific-contract 
act  was  equally  so.    These  decisions  smoothed  the 
public  temper,  and  California,  while  making  a  hand- 
some profit  on  importations  from  the  east  purchased 
with  greenbacks  and  sold  for  specie,  returned  a  good 
share  of  this  difference  to  the  nation  at  large.  Oregon 
and  Nevada  followed  her  example,  and  passed  specific- 
contract  laws,  and  the  questions  raised  concerning  the 
validity  of  such  acts  was  finally  settled  by  the  federal 
supreme  court,  which  held  that  a  contract  to  pay  in 
any  kind  of  le<4al  tender  was  valid,  whether  written 
or  not.    Some  hostility  was  exhibited  toward  ltov- 
ernmcnt  paper  as  late  as  1SG8,  when  the  K-ji^laturi' 
was  asked  to  pass  two  bills  intended  to  exclude  it 
from  eirculaticMi  in  California,  but  which  failed  through 
the  opposing  report  of  the  judiciary  committee. 

Another  tender  point  with  the  people  of  California 
was  the  taxation  oi  the  mines,  which  they  had  always 
resisted.  They  alleged  that  the  state  famished  the 
gold  to  sustain  the  nation's  credit,  and  although  the 
mineral  lands  belonged  to  the  government,  it  was  un- 
wise to  impose  any  tax  upon  the  product  of  the  mines 
which  would  tend  to  embarass  them  in  any  degree. 
Yet  when  in  1804  a  levy  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
was  placed  upon  gold  and  silver  bulhou,  it  was 
prom])tly  ]>aid  as  dut-  to  loyalty. 

Assendilyman  Dudl(n'.  of  Placer,  introduced  a  bill 
proposing  au  aiuendmcut  to  the  coustitution,  ^xclud* 
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ing  colored  persons  from  the  state.  Hartson  of  Napa, 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  to  which  it  was 

rLterred,  reported  an  aMieiulineiit  excluding  traitors, 
'*It  is  self-evident,"  said  the  report,  "that  if  it  is  nec- 
essixr}'  or  proper  to  exclude  any  class  of  people  from 
the  state,  it  is,  first  and  above  all,  those  entirely  over- 
looked in  this  bill,  but  described  in  the  amendment — 
those  of  bloody  hands  and  black  hearts,  and  therefore 
yoor  committee  recommends  its  passai^e  as  amended." 

Something  of  this  spirit  showed  itself  in  the  col- 
lisions which  now  and  then  occurred  between  union 
men  and  confederate  sympathixers.  Tet  it  was  chiefly 
men  with  nothing:  at  stake  who  were  boisterous  seces- 
sioiiists.  The  wav  in  \vliich  General  Wright  soufjht 
to  hold  secession  in  cheek  was  by  excluding  disloyal 
newspapers  from  tlie  mails,  and  by  declaring  the  es- 
tates of  secessionists  subject  to  confiscation  by  the 
government.  To  this  congress  added  the  suspension 
of  habeas  corpus  by  the  president  when  emergency 
required  it  within  the  Pacific  department.  It  was  in 
this  manner  that  Califomiia  fought  the  battles  of  the 
muon. 

The  new  departure  in  politics  instituted  by  the 
union  party,  that  bribery  was  to  be  discountenanced, 
furnislied  the  rock  on  which  tw^o  senatorial  aspirants 
were  wrecked,  and  gave  an  unexpected  turn  to  the 
legislative  choice.  Both  Sargent  and  IMielps,  con- 
£^ressuien,  desired  to  step  across  the  vestibule  leading 
to  the  senate  chamber,  but  during  the  preliminary 
caucus  a  friend  of  Phelps  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  ap- 
proach an  adherent  of  Salient  with  an  offer  for  his 
vote.  This  being  exposed  by  San^ent's  friends  ruined 
Ilielps'  prospects,  and  Phelps'  mends,  in  revenge, 
frustrated  Sargent's  hopes.  One  of  the  consequences 
was  that  John  Conness,  who  had  not  been  popular 
with  the  republicans,  and  could  not  be  made  governor 
in  IPHl,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate  in 

1863f  to  succeed  Lathami  who  had  iallea  out  with  the 
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adminisiration,  and  no  longer  trulj  represented  hifl 
state. 

The  proneness  of  California  senators  to  political 
backslidings  forms  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history,  . 

unless  we  accept  as  true  the  theory  tliat  peculiar  in- 
fluences were  brou;_;ht  to  bear  that  were  not  applied 
to  senators  of  other  free  states.  One  of  them,  who 
had  bci-n  ehosen  for  liis  deckirccl  lovaltv  and  devotion 
to  tlie  state,  liad  beeonieso  infatuated  with  the  pU-as- 
ures  of  \Vashin<4ton  hfe  that  lie  had  not  once  returned 
since  taking  his  scat  to  learn  what  were  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents,  for  which  apparently  he  cared  very 
little.  On  this  and  other  grounds  he  was  brought  to 
book  by  his  colleague,  who  very  plainly  declared  that 
he  misrepresented  the  sentiment  of  California,  and  be- 
trayed the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  reason  of  his  own 
professions.  The  debate  was  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  confiscating  rebel  property,  which  the  other 
denied.  For  this  and  other  reasons  he  was  censured, 
a>  many  tlioui.dit  unjustly,  by  a  rcsoluliou  of  the  legis- 
lature of  18G4. 

The  constitution,  as  amended,  required  the  election 
in  18G3  of  a  ofovernor  for  four  years,  a  legislature,  a 
part  of  whose  senators  shoul<l  hold  over  for  four  years, 
a  new  bencli  of  supreme  judges  to  hold  office  for  tea 
years,  and  an  entire  corps  of  state  officers,  the  legisla- 
ture elect  to  meet  in  December,  when  the  new  gov- 
ernment would  go  into  operation.    In  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  country,  the  fact  that  the  new  officers 
would  be  in  for  four  years,  and  the  certainty  that 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  secure  some  political 
strength  by  secessionists,  the  election  was  regarded  as 
one  of  unusual  importance.    Nor  was  this  view  an 
exaggerated  one,  tlic  length  of  tlie  war,  its  co*«t,  hard- 
ships, reverses,  and  the  necessity  of  a  draft,  being 
made  the  ground  of  backsliding  amonjj;  the  weaker 
sort  of  union  democrats,  who  gave  a  moral  support  to 
rebellion  by  o])j)osing  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.    This  faction,  defined  as    copperheads"  by  the 
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more  strictiy  loyal  men,  had  never  as  mucli  compara- 
tive strength  in  California  as  in  the  older  states,  but 
its  existence  was  an  important  factor,  and  one  which 
had  to  be  considered  in  electing  state  officers;  all  the 

more,  too,  that  the  following  year  would  bring  on  an- 
other presid(Mitial  campaign,  with  its  momentous  issues. 

Sargent,  wlio  had  been  disaf)p<)inted  in  being  beaten 
for  senator,  wished  to  be  made  governor,  and  had  no 
rival  this  time  in  Phelps,  who  did  not  want  tlie  office. 
There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  w^itli  the  people 
in  either  of  these  cases,  but  Senator  Conness,  follow- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  democratic  party,  to  which 
he  belonged,  took  the  management  of  the  union  nom- 
inating convention  in  his  hands,  and  made  up  the 
state  ticket^  with  the  help  of  those  he  was  able  to 
reward. 

The  system  always  obtaining  in  tlie  state,  of  i)rimary 
elections,  made  it  possible  for  an  active  j)olitieian,  by 
the  use  of  money  and  by  voting  the  same  men  several 
times  over,  to  secure  any  nomination  he  chose.  The 
primaries,  conducted  in  this  manner,  determined 
who  should  be  brought  foiVard  in  county  conventions, 
and  informed  the  wire-pullers  of  the  number  of  votes 
that  could  be  depended  upon  in  the  state  convention. 
Our  formulas  of  government  are  by  no  means  perfect. 
The  same  system  prevails  to-day,  and  an  honest  elec- 
tion is  an  impossibility,  candidates  being  placed  before 
the  people  for  whom  the  political  "bosses'*  alone  are 
res[x>iisible,  and  in  whom  the  pe(jple  take  little  inter- 
est. Hence  it  is  that  the  best  citizens  stay  away  from 
the  p<.)lls,  except  in  some  great  crisis. 

Senator  Conness  performed  the  duties  of  boss  "  in 
18^3,  making  up  his  slate  unalterably,  and  having  hia 
candidates  elected.  They  were  F.  F.  Low,  late 
United  States  collector  at  San  Francisco,  for  gov- 
ernor; T.  N.  Machin,  of  Tuolumne,  for  lieutenant- 
governor  ;  B.  B.  Reddinsf,  of  Sacramento,  secretary 
of  stiite ;  Romaldo  Pacheco,  of  San  Luis  Obispo, 
state  treasurer;  George  Oulton,  of  Siskiyou,  state 
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controller;  John  G.  McCollough,  of  Mariposa,  attor- 
ney-general ;  W.  D.  Harrinian,  of  Placer,  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court ;  O.  M.  Claycs,  of  San  Joaquin,  state 
printer ;  J.  ¥,  Houghton,  of  Solano,  surveyor-general; 
Charles  L.  Taylor,  of  San  Francisco,  harbor  commis- 
sioner ;  and  for  congressmen,  Thomas  B.  Shannon,  of 
Plumas;  William  Hig^by,  of  Calaveras ;  and  Cornelius 
Cole,  of  Santa  Cruz.  Cole  was  the  only  spontaneous 
choice  of  the  convention.  All  the  elec^t  were  firm  union 
and  war  men.  The  election  of  the  union  candidates 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  from  the  first,  but  the 
copperheads  ran  a  ticket  at  the  head  of  which  were 
several  well-known  politicians,  John  G.  Downey  for  gov- 
ernor; E.  W.  McKinstry,  for  lieutenant-governor; 
John  B.  WoUer,  John  Bi^er,  and  N.  K  Whitesides, 
for  congressmen;  and  Beriah  Brown,  for  state 
printer.  The  majority  of  Low  over  Downey  was  19,- 
831,  and  for  Machin  over  McKinstry  21,120.  The 
curiosity  of  the  election  was  the  bolting  of  the  inde- 
pendent unionists  of  San  Francisco  city  and  county, 
wlio  made  uj)  their  own  legislative  ticket,  and  elected 
two  to  one  of  San  Francisco's  delegation  without  in- 
jury to  the  union  state  ticket. 

On  the  2l8t  of  October  occurred  the  special  elec- 
tion of  the  judiciar}',  according  to  the  amended  con- 
stitution, when  the  five  surname  judges  selected  by 
the  convention,  namely,  O.  JL  Shafter,  Lorenzo  Saw- 
yer, S.  W.  Sanderson,  John  Currey,  and  A.  L. 
Khodes,  were  chosen,  together  with  fourteen  district 
judges,"  forty -two  county  judges,  and  other  judicial 

*The  district  judges  elected  by  the  union  party  were:  Ist  district,  Pablo 
dekGuerra;  2d,  W.  T.  Sexton;  3d,  S.  B.  McKee;  4th,  E.  P.  Sawyer;  5th, 
J;ime<<  M.  (\avis:  Gth.  J.  H.  McCune:  7th,  J.  B.  Southard;  8tli.  William  R. 
Turner;  9th,  K  Garter;  10th,  I.  iS.  Belcher;  11th,  S.  N.  BnxkwaY;  12th, 
O.  C.  Pratt;  13th,  J.  M.  Boadenot;  14th,  J.  B.  McFkriaad.  Th9  IStli 
dist  alotio  t-li'oted  a  copperhead  judge.  This  was  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Tulare,  Mariposa,  etc.  The  icffislature  created  another  district,  the  15th, 
at  the  session  of^  186^1-4,  when  S.  H,  Dwinelle  was  chosen  judge.  CaL  Rfft* 
84,  181U:  Hnt/f.H  Srmpif,  CaL  Kofr^,  iv.  15-92.  De  1*  Gnerra  had  made  a 
p]»oerh  in  the  stHto  senato  on  a  liill  that  threatened  Mexican  claims,  and  this 
speech  had  great  intluence  in  electing  him  over  Benjamin  Hayes,  copperhead, 
in  a  coppeifisad  diitrict  Hayes  was  tfaa  ooUieotar  of  ^tm  nuMrou  tqIi  «f 
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ofHoers.    The  state  was  now  completely  loyalized,  so 

iar  its  iLH  public  servants  were  concemea. 
The  legislature  elect,*'  mot  on  the  7th  of  Deccm- 

acrap.'i  referred  to  uiidor  ditTorent  heads  in  thia  work.  His  patienc«  ami  fore- 
thwi^ht  in  saving  these  helm  to  the  hisitorian  has  proved  invaluaMr.  He 
■vra-.  tor  a  long  time  judge  r>f  his  district,  hut  wlien  tlie  reliolliuii  Itroku  out 
i/mpathize<l  with  the  seccssionitits  with  wliom  he  was  awociatud.  Ho  was 
JVC-hearted  and  high-minded  in  every  respect. 

^•T!ie  senat«  was  crtiniiosed  of  the  following  mcml>crs:  W.  W,  Crano, 
jr,  Alamc<Li;  R.  Buraell,  Amador;  R.  C.  (Ja^kill,  T,  M.  Suiith,  Butte  and 
Vluma:^;  Jo  eph  Shep.ird,  W.  H.  Leonard,  Calaveras;  J.  A.  Rush,  Colusa 
and  Tehama;  C.  B.  IN.rter,  Contra  Costa  and  Marin;  8.  P.  Wright.  Del 
Norte.  HiimU<ddt.  and  Klamath;  A.  C.  Ilciuy,  F.  L.  Maddux,  El  Dorado; 
J.  \Y.  Freeman,  Fresno  and  Tulare;  Ciiancellor  liartson,  Lake,  Napa,  and 
Ifendoeino;  H.  Hamilton,  Los  Angeles;  W.  S.  Montgomery,  Mariposa, 
MtTced,  and  Stanislaus;   Ooorgo  S.   Evans,  J.  W.    Haiikin,  Mono  and 
laolumae;  \V.  K  Lovett^  Monterey  and  bta  Cnu;  Joseph  Kutz,  £.  W' 
Roberts.  Nevada;  John  xnle,  J.  &  Hala,  Flaeer;  James  H<^9hafter,  J.  H. 
Beddmgto!).  II.  L.  Dodge,  J.  P.  BookUy,  Horace  Hawes,  S.  F.;  E.  H.  Hea- 
k.  .1   A.  R  titon.  Sac;  Santuel  Myers.  San  Joaqnin;  M.  C  'i'ltttle,  San 
1>  ra  trdiuo  and  S.iii  Uifgo;  J.  V.  Cot,  S  ui  Luis  OI>i>5po  and  Sta  ii^irlmni; 
\V.  S.  McMurtry,  Sta  (  l  ira;  John  P.  Jum      Shasta  and  Trinity;  J.  W. 
Niyle.  Sierra;  L.  M.  Foulke.  Si-(kiyou;  J.  T.  Hall,  Solant*  and  Yolo;  (  Joorge 
Pierce,  Sonoma;  Lewid  Cunningham,  C.        Uasweli,  Yuba  and  Sutter. 
Fires   pro  tern,  of  the  senate,  IL  Bamell;  see.,  Charles  Westmoreland; 
asst  sec.,  A.  W.  Bishi*!);  scrg'ts-at-arm-t,  John  Helm-lev,  James  A.  Stiilijnr; 
darks,  J.  S.  VauDom,  W.  F.  Heuatis,  Albert  Clark,  M.  A.  Gelston,  F. 
Hallowell,  W.  A.  Plnnkett. 

The  a*-<einVdy  consist"  1  <>f"  Thomas  Scott,  Asa  Walker,  Alameda;  A.  C. 
Brown,  W.  B.  Ludlow,  Amador;  George  S.  Sumner,  A.  C.  Butrmau,  liutte; 
8.  N.  Parker,  L.  Langdou.  B.  Dyer,  Calaveras;  T.  J.  Wright,  Contra  Costa; 
Si  Jenaison,  Oolnsa  anil  Tehama;  R.  P.  Hurat,  Del  Norte  and  Klamath.  T. 
Raaer,  P.  T.  ar.e.  F.  A.  Dow,  J.  8.  Campbell,  Ei  Dora-h.-.  J.  N.  Walker, 
Aesno;  A.  Wdey,  Humboldt;  W.  R.  H.  Dodson,  Lake  and  Napa;  E.  J.  C. 
Kewen,  J.  flepnlTeda,  Los  Angeles,  S.  Johnson,  Iforin;  J.  W.  Wilcox,  Mari- 
posa; L.  Wilsey,  MenJo<Miiu;  \V.  S.  Dickinson,  ^ierced  and  Stanislaus;  Freder- 
ick Lux.  Otis  Perrin,  E.  F.  Mitchell,  Mono  and  Tuolumne;  E-itevan  Castro, 
M  mt'.Tev;  W.  H.  Seara,  J.  W.  Rule,  S.  Martin,  A.  A.  Smith,  Nevada;  M.  C. 
Wmche.'ter.  J.  D.  Pratt.  E.  H.  Snyder,  Placer;  11  A.  Qark,  Plumas;  Frauds 
Tukey  J.  P.  Riiodes,  W.  B.  Hunt,  Alexander  Badlum,  Jr,  J.  11.  Watson, 
Hue.,  <reorgc  J.  Brooks,  Jame^  Bowman,  C.  F.  Mebins,  Charles  Clayton, 
Kath»niel  Gray,  John  Lynch,  John  S.  Hittell,  Henry  Dntton,  L  W.  Mo- 
C.llian.  Tliompson  Campl)ell,  Ji).scT>h  Wuod,  J.  W.  Cherry,  S.  F. :  E.  H. 
Alien,  J.  £.  Perley,  ban  Joai^uiu;  J.  J.  Owen,  William  Erk^on,  J.  D.  Van 
Sdiatok,  Santa  Claia;  O.  H.  Hoag,  M.  Whellon,  J.  Smith,  Sonora;  R.  C. 
Scott,  &  L.  Litchfield,  Siskivoa;  11  S.  Weston,  S.  Jl.  Allay,  Sierra;  Van 
l>iiv<»n,  55an  Bernardino;  Kenclrick,  San  Diego;  Ramon  J.  Hill,  San 
Lais  Obii<po  anl  Santa  Barliara;  H.  Devoe,  Santa  Cm/;  .1.  N.  Chappel, 
Shasta;  A-  T.  (Jreen,  San  Mateo;  Milton  Wasson,  Stdano;  M.  Boulware, 
Sutter;  M.  W.  Perijonettc,  Trinity;  S.  C.  Brown,  Tulare;  J.  B.  Hartsough, 
Tolo;  O.  F.  liedtield,  L  Hubl>ard,  J.  H.  Beainan,  Yuba.  Omcers  of  the 
•MemUy:  Williams  H.  Sears,  speaker;  J.  J.  Owen,  speaker,  pro  tem;  O. 
C.  Wheeler.  R  H.  Daly,  Martin  Rowan,  J.  H.  Marolo,  A.  N.  C  imlrll.  L. 
S.  Taylor,  H.  A.  Leese,  Nicholas  Morits,  derks;  William  Ri<Icr. .).  F.  Hoi- 
loway,  serg'ts-at-arms.  OeU.  Jour,  Asaem,  1863-4.  35  out  of  40  senators, 
and  72  out  of  80  aHsemhlyman  Were  unionists.  The  seat  in  tlic  senate  of 
Hftmiltan  of  Lo%  Angeles,  seoe^ionia^  was  contested  by  &.  P.  Ramirez  ca 
HIST.  Cal.,  Vol.  VIL  20 
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ber,  and  in  its  admin st rat ive  zeal  had  nearly  repealed 
the  specific  contract  act;  but  Governor  Low  ^  and  the 

Eublic  press  presented  so  many  rrnod  reasons  for  the 
iw  as  it  was,  that  the  bill  failed  to  pas&  Strong 
union  resolutions  were  adopted.    An  investigatioD, 
which  was  found  to  be  necessary,  was  held  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  carriages  of 
seven  sfuns  furnished  the  state  by  the  United  Stiites, 
but  with  wliat  uiutive  could  only  be  suspected.  Three 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  to  remount  the 
iruns.    The  federal  'government  was  asked  to  estahlish 
a  naval  d^  pot  and  force  in  the  bay  (>f  ^Fonterey,  to 
mount  cannons  on  the  old  fort,  and  to  construct  addi- 
tional fortifications  on  water-line  batteries  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  harbor.    Th.e  poll-tax  of  two  dollars  a  ' 
head  was  remitted  to  volunteers,  and  a  bounty  was 
granted  to  men  enlisting  thereafter  for  three  years  or 
(luring  the  war,  of  $160  in  installments  to  be  paid 
every  six  months ;  and  to  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans reenlisting,  an  additional  sum  of  $140,  paid  in 
like  manner.    To  meet  these  obligations  the  treasurer 
was  directed  to  prepare  bonds  of  the  state  to  the 
amount  of  8-.000,0(K),  to  redeem  which  a  tux  of 
twelve  cents  was  levied  on  each  .^100  of  valuation  of 
real  and  ])ersonal  property  in  tlie  state,  estiniati'd  at 
8174,000,000.    Yet  no  loyal  citizen  thou-jlit  of  pro- 
testing, although  the  stiite  was  then  paying  two  per 
cent  monthly  on  a  large  portion  of  the  current  expen- 
ditures.   The  debt  of  t  he  state,  including  the  soldiers* 
bounty  bonds,  was  $5,365,640.71,  and  the  money  in 
the  treasury  was  less  than  it  should  have  been  hy  a 

the  ground  of  tli?4loyalty,  bcinc;  an  Engli.shman,  and  not  »'l!i:iMc.  Tlic  evi- 
dence of  dialovalty  was  oomplebe,  bat  it  wm  detormiaed  that  Ham il too  was 
legally  electeo. 

Frc  lr  rick  F.  Low,  cx-conirrcssman,  collector  of  the  port  of  S.  F.,  gov* 
ornor  of  Cal.,  and  minister  to  Clinm,  was  Uorii  in  1S"JS  at  Frankfurt,  M  iin<', 
aijil  came  to  CaL  in  IS4'J.  Aftt  r  a  jtoricMl  at  mining  ho  engaged  lu  busmctia 
in  S.  F.  and  Maryaville.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporatora  of  the  CaL  Steam 
Kavigatioii  ca,  Mid  established  a  lianking  hoiiae  at  Marysvillo. 
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considerable  amount,  owing  to  the  defalcation  of  G. 
R.  Warren,  republican  controller  elected  in  1861.*' 

The  great  contest  was  approaching  of  the  presiden- 
tial election,  which  would  be  governed  chiefly  by  the 
conclurt  of  the  war,  as  tlie  coj^perhead  element  in  pol- 
itics was  staining  ground  in  the  eastern  statts  with 
the  necessity  of  providing  substitutes  to  fill  the  places 
of  dratted  meu.  There  was  no  draft  in  California, 
her  volunteers  exceeding  her  quota,  and  heuvj;  needed 
where  they  were,  and  Tu  r  treasure  flowing  freely  to 
support  men  in  the  field.  But  there  was  a  democratic 
peace-on-any-terms  party  and  press,  which  was  put- 
ting forth  its  strongest  efforts  in  opposition  to  the 
union-administration  party,  and  encouraging  disloy- 
alty by  studied  niisrepresentation  of  the  aims  of  the 
government."  In  the  southern  counties  it  was  im- 
p()ssiV)le  to  hold  a  primary  election  at  which  true 
union  men  could  vote,  copperheads  calling  themselves 
unionists  taking  possession  of  the  polls  by  various  de- 
vices, among  others,  postponing  a  meeting,  and  when 
the  honest  voters  had  gone  home,  opening  the  polls 
for  half  an  hour  to  allow  the  conspirators  to  choose 
delegates." 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  union  state  convention 
met  at  Sacramento,  W.  H.  Sears  president,  to  elect 

delt  gates  to  the  national  convention  at  Baltimore,  and 
Selected  Thompson  Campbell,  a  lawyer  of  San  Fraa- 

•The  emlxiz-zlement  amonntr-l  to  2,21 7.0*2,  and  wxs  tnkon  from  the 
■tamp  account.  Warren  fled,  and  hia  sureties  were  made  to  yav  the  deticit, 
the  first  mutance  in  fhe  hUtnry  of  €al.,  where  bondsmen  had  been  held  to 
tlie  rv-«iKtr\Hil»ility  of  such  a  di'lit.  Cal.  Jour.  .*?»  n.,  r^d.l-C;  App.,  no.  5,  p. 4,  i. 

*•  Of  tliis  class  of  jouruali.sti  was  Beriah  Brown,  a  Vermonter,  He  first 
e^tahlt.shed  the  JRepufMcun^  in  Stockton,  which  was  removed  to  Sac;  and 
finallr  he  conducted  the  Df  morrtitir  PrcAs,  of  8.  F.,  a  bitter  anti-administra- 
t?'  n  jonmal.  He  was  one  of  that  clssa  selected  by  secession  leaders  to  pro- 
Diuitfate  disunion  under  the  pretence  of  only  demanding  cotistitutional 
righia.  Being  condemned  by  the  public  sentiment  of  S.  F.,  lie  first  went  to 
GnayTiia><,  M<  xif<).  to  join  Gwin,  who  failini^  lutn,  he  removotl  to  Orciron, 
and  then  to  Wasliiugton  Ter.,  where  he  established  a  successful  journal  at 
Seattle  after  the  dose  of  the  war.  TheMarysville  Bxnresit,  Stockton  Beacon, 
Merced  Hemoeraf,  PooifCe  E^ho,  Tulare  Post,  Equal  Rights  Expositor, 

sad  other  newspapers  wprc  mu'nged  in  covertly  aiding  tho  ooofederacy. 

^Saaage  Ikjc.,  n.  M6.  lO-J-l:^ 
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CISCO ;  M.  C.  Briggs  of  Sacramento,  a  methodist 
prearlior ;  John  Bid  well  of  Butte,  a  landed  proprietor ; 
and  Pliineas  Banmng  of  Los  Angeles,  a  loyal  husi- 
ness  man,  to  represent  tlie  statt^  at  large.  The  district 
delegates  were  Nathan  Coombs  of  Napa;  Bobert 
Gardiner  of  Yolo;  William  Bitter  of  Sacramento; 
O.  H.  Bradbuiy  of  Tuolamne ;  James  Otis  of  San 
Francisco,  and  William  S.  McMurty  of  Santa  Clara. 
There  was  nothincf  very  remarkable  recorded  of  these 
men;  but  California  had  i-oric  throuo  ji  some  disa<'-ree- 
able  experiences  witli  her  hrilhaiit  men  which  made 
the  usefulne.'ss  of  othurs  a[>pareut.  They  were  in- 
etructed  to  vote  for  Lincoln. 

Tht'  democratic  copperhead  state  convention  inet  in 
San  Francisco  May  10th,  having  for  president  John 

B.  Weller.  Among  the  delegates  elected  to  the  Chi- 
cago convention  were  the  president,  and  three  other 
ex-govemors,  Bigler,  Downey,  and  McDougal, — four 
governors,  and  four  Johns — ^but  McDougal  declining, 
Thomas  Haves  was  substituted.    The  district  dele- 

§ates  were  0.  L.  Weller  and  William  J.  Whipple  of 
ian  Francisco ;  J.  B.  Stevens  of  Calaveras ;  Clayton 
Wetherill  of  Tuolumne ;  J.  J.  Berry  of  Butte,  and 

C.  D  Semple  of  Colusa. 

C.  L.  Weller  was  the  copperhead  candidate  for 
Bheriff  of  San  Francisco,  and  was  beaten  at  the  city 
and  county  election,  H.  L.  Davis,  people's  candidate, 
having  a  majority  over  him  of  4/J44  votes.  Whether 
or  not  his  defeat  embittered  him,  he  was  arrested  in 
July,  by  order  of  Greneral  McDowell,  for  language 
calculated  to  discourage  enlistment  and  incite  to  vio- 
lent resistance  to  a  drafb^  should  one  be  made  in  Cal- 
ifornia.   He  was  confined  in  Alcatraz  until  the  middle 
of  August  when  he  offered  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
i^Iance,  and  was  released  at  the  soUcitation  of  his  fam- 
ily and  friends.    A  mass  meeting  was  held  at  Mayes 
park  during   his  incarceration,  which  violently  de- 
nounced tlie  militarv  authorities  and  federal  irovorn- 
Luent  for  the  arrest ;  and  Weller  as  soon  as  liberated 
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gave  utterance^  at  public  assenibla^^cs,  to  language 
scarcely  less  objectionablu  than  that  fur  which  he 
was  imprisoned.  A  f't  w  othrrs  wcru  arrested  for  sim- 
ilar offences.  Had  these  Hotspurs  had  tlieir  head, 
there  mi^lit  liav<«  been  eivil  war  on  the  l*aeitic  in  18(14. 
McDowell,  liowever,  while  issuing  orders  as  placable 
as  possible,  said  succuictly:  No  armed  orgaDizatioos 
will  be  suffered  in  the  department,  save  those  sanc- 
tioned by  competent  constituted  authority." 

The  methodist  church  south  formed  a  factor  in 
anti-war,  anti-administration,  and  pro-slavery  politics, 
and  had  its  emissaries  in  the  rural  districts,  extending 
as  far  north  as  the  Columbia  river  in  Oregon.  Thus 
it  happened  that  Bishop  Kavanaugh,  of  Geori^ia,  who 
hud  introduced  lamself  into  the  state  under  a  [)ass 
from  the  confederate  autlmrities  only,  was  arrested  on 
suspicion,  but  released  on  liis  assurance  that  his  visit 
wa^  niarle  in  obedience  to  tlie  commands  of  the  church, 
and  had  no  politi(  al  si.:niHcancc,  while  he  would  will- 
in^v  take  the  oath  of  loyalty. 

Yet  that  disloyalty  was  more  outspoken  in  I8G4 
than  it  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  not- 
withstanding the  vigilance  of  the  authorities,  the 
watchfulness  of  union  leagues,  and  the  unremitting 
teachings  of  the  loyal  press,  was  not  to  be  denico. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  effect  upon  an  illiterate 
southern  population  of  the  tirades  indul;j;cd  in  by  the 
copperhead  |)rcss,  partly  to  the  virulence  of  feeling 
induc«Kl  by  sympathy  with  relatives  and  nc'iL^lihors  in 
the  southern  states  whose  fortunes  had  Ix'cn  ruined 
in  the  h>ng  strife,  but  chiefly,  after  all,  to  the  s(  llisli 
partisiinsliip  of  northern  men  whose  insane  ami  (it  ion 
was  to  Ix?  still  recognized  as  representatives  of  the 
chivalry"  of  former  days.    Encouraged  by  tiieir 
seditious  utterances,  tlie  class  just  referred  to  became 
more  and  more  disposed  to  violate  all  law,  and  actu- 
ally in  some  instonces  attempted  to  inaugurate  a 
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aystem  which  would  have  ended  in  guerrilla  warfiire, 
had  it  not  been  promptly  checked." 

The  intelligence  received  in  June  that  Lincoln  was 

renominated  excited  extraordiiiaiy  enthusiasm.  The 
reiiiainder  of  the  suninier  was  a  politic  al  joust,"  in 
wliich  there  was  much  confident  anticipation  on  one 
side,  and  some  ratlier  feeble  attempts  to  seem  confi- 
dent on  the  other.  Frequent  processions  were  in- 
dulged in,  and  almost  any  night,  as  the  election  drew 
near,  the  democratic  l)room-rangers  of  San  Francisco, 
as  the^  were  facetiously  named,  paraded  the  streets, 
following  after  a  band  1 1  •  \  ing  Dixie  Land,  Johnny 
Comes  Marching  Home,  or  other  popular  songs  of 
the  confederates  during  the  war.  Then  came  the 
momentous  days  of  the  presidential  election.  Every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  any  (listurl>ance 
at  the  polls.  Business  was  suspended,  drinki ?)<;•-}>] aces 
closed,  and  additional  police  phiced  on  duty.  The 
city  was  dressed  in  the  national  colors,  and  the 
weather  being  bright  presented  an  inspirmg  appear, 
ance.  Every  fiwje  met  upon  the  streets  wore  a  look 
of  earnest  and  suppressed  feeling.  Even  ordinanr 
conversation  was  carried  on  more  quietly  than  usual. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  California,  but  there  was 
anxiety  about  the  east,  for  the  copperhead  influence 
had  been  hicreasing  there  also.    Late  in  the  da^  the 

An  organization  was  formed  among  tho  farmers  and  rcsideJits  in  Santa 
Clara  cotuty  for  procuring  volunteer:)  for  the  confederacy,  and  aLso  the 
monoy  to  «n])port  them.  Si  vt-ral  r()l)l>crics  were  perjw  t f  it- .1  <.n  the  stage- 
line  from  riiit  crville  to  Carson  iu  Nevada.  In  June  1804,  two  coaches  were 
roblietl  l»y  a  party  of  eight  men,  who  seoared  ciglit  Hacks  of  bullion,  and  a 
box  of  tre.-vaure.    Their  0:1  ] it  lin  s(  iit  a  Tcceipt  to  AVella  Farp^,      Co..  for 

$  cash,  signed  'B.  Henry  Ini^ram,  com  d'g  co.,  C.  S.  A.  Dep't  sheriff 

Stiiplcs,  of  El  Uorado,  was  killeu  in  arresting  some  of  the  gang.  Sheriff 
AdaniH,  of  Santa  Clara  co..  and  a  Mr  Conney,  were  wounded  in  tlie  capture 
of  others.  Thoma.s  B.  r<><ile  was  trit  l  and  hanged  for  killing  Stapk-s, 
Mountain  Dcutocrol,  Sept  ',iO,  Iblio.  A  mitiiher  of  the  organization  were  ar- 
rested at  a  democratic  meeting  in  San  Jose  in  Aug.  I/nj/H  CaL  PoLi  viL  72. 
Til rce  union  men  in  Tulare  co. ,  Mere  killed  hecause  (»f  their  union  sentiment. 
Among  100  guests  at  some  springs  in  Santa  Barbara  co.,  were  only  two 
union  men    One  left  to  avoid  tronble,  and  the  other,  a  Carolinian,  who  bad 

K'ft  his  state  to  avoid  rehcllion,  was  kilh-d.     Four  other  union  n>en  wboao* 
companied  him  as  far  as  Texas,  were  murdered  there  for  their  loyalty. 
**J)artim  Jtefiec  Uujmu  Anter.,  1-4* 
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inikcaAaovis  of  California's  80,000  majority'*  for  Lin- 
coln oyer  McClellan  be^an  to  come  in  from  such  por- 
tions of  the  state  as  coiud  be  heard  from  by  telegraph. 
The  exdtement  was  as  tense  as  it  was  aniet.  The 

city  waited  breathless,  far  into  the  night,  tor  the  first 

news  from  east  of  the  Missouri,  and  while  it  waited 
windows  were  illuiiuiiati'd  and  few  households  thought 
of  sleep.  Toward  midniglit  there  hegan  to  move 
through  the  principal  sLrueLs  a  solid  column  of  4,00U 
of  San  Francisco's  chief  citizens,  singing  in  one  grand 
chorus  the  Battle  cry  of  Freedom  and  other  songs 
of  tlie  war,  not  forgetting  John  Brown's  body  li<  s 
innulderin^  in  the  grave,  etc.,  while  women  crowded 
th<  balconies  and  windows  waving  handkerchiefs  and 
flags,  laughing  and  weeping  together  in  a  contagion 
of  exultant  emotion;  for  then  it  was  known  that  the 
president  whom  all  trusted  was  to  remain  in  his  place, 
and  his  policy,  which  was  beUeved  to  be  wise  and 
right,  carried  out. 

What  a  ditiVirnt  scene  was  tliat  w^hich  San  Fran- 
cisco witnessed  on  the  following  15th  of  April.  The 
citv  was  in  ijala  dress  in  honor  of  victories  »)n  the 
field  and  in  the  cabinet.  A  weaving  sea  of  stany  ban- 
ners flooded  every  house-top  with  a  crimson  radiance, 
an<l  a  glad  light  was  refiected  on  thousands  of  faces. 
Suddenly  the  crimson  sea  was  calmed,  the  banners, 
droopeil  and  lowered,  were  darkened  by  bands  of  crape 
— ^tlie  shadow  of  a  monstrous  n  ime,  and  a  nation's 
despair.  Shudderin^ly  the  bells  of  the  city  tolled 
forth  the  dread  intelligence.  On  every  face  the  glad- 
ness was  quenched  beneath  a  pallor  such  as  blanches 
the  cheeks  of  strong  men  seldom  in  a  lifetime.  Grasp- 
in*'-  each  others'  hands,  lookinsf  in  each  others*  eyes, 
unable  to  syllable  tlie  emotions  of  <rrief  miiiLrled  with 
horror  and  rage  which  possessed  them,  the  citizens, 

— *niff  vote  of  S.  F.  was  21,024,  wliilc  Boston  with  a  population  nearly 
diPnhif,  retanutd  20,807  votes.    The  ])rL>poti«k>rance  of  atlult  males  in  not 
•efficient  to  account  for  tin-  v.ite  uf  S.  F  ,  .iinl  even  tlu'  .ili-i  ii  'i'  of  a  reuistry 
Uir  in  atiilition,  is  hardly  suUicient  to  do  so.    liiero  waa  au  iucmue  of  6,* 
000  in  one  yemr. 
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forsaking  all  business,  coni^regated  on  the  streets,  or 
wandered  restlessly  al)out,  IjennmbiM]  by  the  unparal- 
leled calamity  of  the  tragedy  at  WashingtoD. 

But  Boon  hot  blood  be^an  to  stir.    Terrible  denun- 
ciation  and  threats  of  retribution  passed  from  quiver- 
ing lip  to  lip.    Nothing  more  fitting  could  be  thought 
of  than  that  those  newspa])er8  which  had  encouraged 
treason  should  be  destroyed,  and  to  this  work  the  peo- 
ple lent  th(^nisulves  with  a  will.    Four  years  of  pa- 
tient toleranee  of  too  i^reat  freedom  of  speech  was 
revenjj^ed  by  deniolisliinir  a  number  of  newspaper  (»th- 
ces.    It  was  a  spontiineous  exj)ression  which  was  not 
checked  until  the  Democraiic  IWsfi,  owned  bv  l^eriah 
Brown ;  the  CkridodcU,  owned  by  Zachariah  Mont- 
gomery ;  the  Monitor,  a  disloyal,  catholic  journal, 
owned  by  T.  A.  Brady ;  the  Franco-America iyie,  and 
the  Netos  Letter,  were  destroyed.  The  Echo  du  l\ic[f\que 
would  have  received  the  same  treatment  but  for  the 
fact  of  its  press  being  in  the  Alta  building,  which 
would  have  shared  in  the  loss."    As  soon  as  possible 
the  '"lilitarv  were  called  out  to  assist  tlie  police  in 
su|)|>n  ssin'^  the  rit)t,  but  only  a  few  arrests  were  made. 
Pul»lic  feeling  would  not  condemn  the  demonstration, 
although  to  prevent  bloodshed  it  was  necessary  to 
check  the  i^roceedings.    Addresses  were  made  by  Mc- 
Dowell and  others,  and  5,000  men  were  placed  under 
arms  to  patrol  the  streets.  By  the  next  morning  quiet 
was  restored. 

But  public  confidence  was  much  shaken.  It  was 
feared  that  the  war  would  be  reopened  in  the  east, 
where  it  was  confidently  expected  the  loyal  troops 
W(»ul(l  avenge  the  j^resident's  death  by  the  slau;_rhter 
of  confederates.  (4reenl>aek  currencv,  the  nati<»nal 
barometer, went  down  to  thirtv-three.  Before  the  20th, 
however,  when  the  obsequies  of  the  president  were  to 
be  celebrated,  the  people  had  been  brought  back  from 

^-^Brady  of  tlx*  M"»itnr  a]iplie«l  to  the  It  ijrislatnro  of  IRfi.'S-fi  for  nlief.  and 
a  bill  wud  iutruiliiccd  for  that  purpose,  but  the  S.  F.  ilelegation,  to  '^hom  it 
WM  refened,  reported  agaiiut  it   Cat  Jew,  Sat.,  App.  No.  62;  in. 
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their  implicit  reliance  on  one  man  to  realize  that  the 
government  was  not  of  men,  but  of  laws,  and  that 
irreparable  as  was  their  loss,  the  nation  remained,  and 
the  laws  would  be  executed.  Then  they  paid  their 
last  sad  tribute  of  respect  and  love  in  a  jsfrand  funeral 
paj^cant.  in  which  tlie  whole  city  participatecl  amid 
tlio  tollinijf  of  bells,  tlio  hoomiiii:;  of  'j^ims,  the  nieas- 
uml  bcatinp;  of  inutHcd  druiiis,  and  tlic  music  of 
bands  playini;  solemn  mairlRs.  Fourteen  thousand 
pt'ople  were  said  to  have  been  in  the  proeession  which 
followed  the  catafalque  to  the  Median ies'  pavilion, 
where  the  literary  serviei  s  were  conducted.  Among 
these  were  the  reading  of  Lincoln's  second  inaugural 
address,  the  devotional  tenor  of  which  made  it  pecu- 
liarly ap]  i<  [  riate  to  the  time  and  scene;  Horatio 
Stebbins,  Starr  Kinu^'s  successor  in  the  Geary  street 
unitarian  ])ulpit,  d^'livered  the  address;  Frank  Soulo 
read  an  orii^inal  poem;  the  liianehi  op^ia  trooj)  ren- 
dered an  anthem  ;  l)ut  the  most  thrilling  elh  c  t  was 
pnxluet'd  when  all  the  thousands  present  sang  in 
chorus  the  Batth^  erv  of  Freedom,  as  it  had  not 
been  suno;  since  that  night  in  November  when  it  cele- 
brated the  triumph  of  the  nation's  chief  at  the  polls. 
It  was  a  happy  augury  then;  it  was  the  revival  of 
hope  now. 

As  suddenly  as  it  began  the  war  was  ended,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  secession  outrages"  in 

""The  growing  offcnsivencsa  of  secession  in  the  T»ro-alavery  districU  was 
fiVii^ott  il  liy  the  rejntrings  at  the  deatJi  of  the  preHiiknt,  ami  otlier  ^-ia.  In 
Solano  c«>.,  at  Gruen  valley,  there  were  open  rejoicings.  The  military  at 
Beoicui  being  notified,  a  company  was  sent  to  that  place,  the  confederates 
firing  upon  them,  havincr  fnrtifuMl  thctn'**  lv«  -  in  flio  hcuso  of  one  I>avid 
Jamea.  The  tire  was  returned,  and  two  of  them  wounded,  when  the  party 
mmndered.  They  were  David  James  and  two  sons,  WiUiam  P.  Durbin  and 
■QO,  Charles  Ramsey  and  son.  A.  O.  I-aramel  and  son,  and  .T.ilni  stilt/,. 
Thev  were  bronjzht  to  Benicia  to  l>e  tried  for  treason.  They  had  thnn toned 
to  »hoot  Capt.  kohinson  of  the  volunteers  for  recruiting  in  that  district. 
Tliis  ncighl>orhood  contrihuted  J.  Milton  .loufs  to  the  ('/mjnnnn  piratical 
cn  w,  and  otTere*!  (ithers.  In  Tehachn|'i  valley  a  hand  of  ^'uerrillas  cK-ctiiiind 
thrriisclve*,  in  the  spring  cf  1805,  ia  robbing  union  men  of  horites  ami  other 
I>r><|H>rty,  and  committing  occasional  mnrders.  The  military  were  apt>ealed 
t«>,  ]>nt  no  tnKjps  could  he  spared  for  that  service.  liurinii  the  first  wvi  k  in 
M  u  I>>'ir),  the  inhahitanta  of  .San  Bernardino  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
rumor  that  in  thair  vicinity  were  300  to  700  gucrnllai  from  the  oonfedeFate 
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certsda  localities  for  a  time,  there  was  no  occasion  to 
entertain  further  anxiety.  It  was  some  months  before 
the  California  volunteers  were  released  from  the  duty 

of  holdin<;  forts  and  guarding  routes  of  travel  It 

luas  hvvn  said  that  Calitoniia  out  no  figure  in  the  war, 
which  assertion  most  assurrdly  was  not  tru(».  CaH- 
fornia  had  few  ni»'n  on  the  battlu-fields  where  most 
blood  was  spilt,  not  because  they  were  not  offered, 
but  because  they  were  not  wanted  there.  The  jK)pu- 
lation  of  the  whole  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States, 
including  Utah  and  Colorado,  was  not  equal  to  one 
quarter  of  the  population  of  the  single  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  Yet  to  the  volunteers  of  this  sparse  popu- 
lation was  entrusted  the  labor  of  aweing  avowed 
secession  at  homo,  guarding  a<xainst  foreio^n  interfer- 
ence, and  (i'^iitln^  numerous  Indian  tribes  from  Ore- 
gon  to  New  Mexico.  The  readiness  with  which  war 
t^ixes  W'Tc  paid,  the  cheerful  contributions  to  the 
sanitary  fund,  and  the  loyal  expressions  of  every 
legislativ*'  body,  were  a  moral  as  well  as  material 
support,  without  which  the  war  must  have  been  in- 
definitely protracted,  or  the  union  dismembered.  The 
attitude  of  Galifomia  discouraged  rebellion,  which  bad 
relied  upon  seizing  the  west  coast  of  the  continent 
whereon  to  found  an  empire  for  the  perpetuation  of 
slavery.  In  common  with  the  other  Pacific  states, 
California  j)oured  forth  like  water  her  mineral  treas- 
ure, witiiout  which  the  L;-overmnent  W(»uld  have  been 
well-niL;li  bankru|)t,  and  lier  currency  selling  probably 
at  ten  <|()lhii  s  t<»  oik;  of  iiold.  For  these  services  in  the 
contest  for  freedom  she  should  share  in  the  gloiy  of 
having  helped  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  union. 

annv,  who  propo^od  to  sack  and  pillitio  that  town,  and  prococ<l  thence  to 
Lower  Calitoriiia.  The  settlers  docked  into  the  place,  and  every  citiz-ea  waa 
nndcr  amw.  See  Los  Arvjeie*  N^tnt,  May  6.  1865;  MnrtfiirUk  Am^  iL,  May  14, 
ISG.');  Paj  tro  Thnr.^,  Miy  '20.  I^rM:  //n,,,  /  S'-mp.,  ,s\  CaL  WUm,,  56.  San 
Diego  was  also  threatened.  S.  /'  Ait",  May  U,  18<»">.  These  alarms  resiih*-! 
in  nothitt<r  more  than  the  loss  of  stock,  and  some  personal  encouuteni,  aiid 
terming  tod  in  a  few  months,  when  the  confedarfttes  were  oompeUed  to  taka 
the  oath  uf  loyalty 
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Inmwonov  of  tbs  Primabt  Stbtbx— Thb  Pioplb's  Pabtt— ^hort 
Haibs  asd  Loko  Hairs— Bbabiko  of  the  Ci  RitKNor  Queotion  -Tbe 

Boys  AND  THE  BoSSKj*     DtATH  OF  THB  UnION  rAKTV— ThK  (  I  STUAL 

Pacikic— National  Ki.in  ni.i<  av  Party— Demockacv  in  tiik  Ascknd- 

ANT — LBJ ISLATl'  KKS,  llKl  KHSKN  l  ATlVHH,  A.N  D  GoVEKNOllS — CoNVKNTlONS 
AND  ELBCnUNS— TaXATIUN,  MoNOOLIANIAM  AMD  M03I0P0LY— MUNICI- 
PAL  POLRIOB. 

California  had  never  more  reason  to  regret  the 

adoption  of  primary  elections,  than  in  18Gj.  The 
practice  was  begun  by  the  democracy  as  early  as 
March  1850,  when  a  mcetin<4  was  huld  at  lN)rtsiii()uth 
square  for  tlio  j)ur[)()se  of  organizini^  tlie  county  of  San 
Francisco,  and  a  county  committee  was  appointed 
which  a  year  an<l  a  half  later  called  a  primary  election 
for  December  23d,  to  elect  delegates  to  tlie  Sacra- 
mento state  convention,  who  were  to  appoint  others 
to  the  national  convention  for  the  nomination  of  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  committee,  to  keep 
control  of  the  oi^nization,  selected  but  one  polling 
place  in  the  city  ant!  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  al- 
IowtmI  but  six  hours  for  receivirii^  votes.  John  A. 
McGlynn,  chairman  of  tlie  county  connnittcc,  was  ap- 

£ minted  inspector,  and  his  associates  were  Edward 
[cGowan  and  T.  A.  Lynch.  A  lar*;e  number  of 
democrats  protested,  claiming  the  rii^ht  of  the  people 
to  set  themselves  in  motion  without  any  delegated 
anthority,  and  published  a  call  for  the  democratic 
electors  of  each  ward  and  precinct  of  the  city,  to  meet 
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in  their  respective  localities  on  the  24th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  inspectors  of  election,  and  deter- 
mining the  time  and  place  of  holding  primaries  at 

which  all  democrats  mijj:lit  liave  an  oj)p(>rtnnity  c»f 
votitii^,  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  re-urgauizatiuu 
of  the  jmrty. 

Notwitlistandin'jj  this  inovciiient  bv  tlic  uiaioritv, 
the  county  comniittec  held  its  election,  at  which  841 
votes  wi'ie  polled  out  of  3,000  di'mocratic  electors, 
and  a  full  list  of  delegates  declared  elected.  The  pro- 
testing democrats  held  their  meetings  on  the  24th  to 
appoint  inspectors,  and  held  their  primary  elections 
on  the  26th,  at  which  2,900  votes  were  cast^  the  com- 
mittee's men  voting  a  second  time.  Gross  frauds 
wore  char;^(Ml  against  the  committee,  but  the  protest- 
auts  elected  a  niajoritv  of  the  deleLjates  to  tlu'  county 
convrutittn  wliich  was  to  choose  deleixati^s  to  Sacra- 
m<Mito.  When  the  count v  convention  assend»]cd,  the 
committee  attempted  to  elect  McCjlowau  cliairman, 
pro  tern.,  but  were  outvoted,  and  John  W.  Dwinelle 
was  chosen.  In  an  attempt  to  force  their  choice  on 
the  convention  after  the  election  of  Dwinelle,  the 
committee  had  recourse  to  riotous  demonstrations, 
and  a  scene  of  disorder  occurred  most  disgraceful  to  the 
party  and  the  city.  There  was  a  division,  the  protest- 
ants  withdrawin^j^,  and  holdini;  their  conventi<»n,  while 
the  countv  coimnittef?  went  on  with  its  proceedinirs, 
both  el(*ct'ni;^-  a  list  of  deleu^ates  to  the  Sacramento 
conviMition.  Wlien  tliat  body  met,  the  struiriijle  was 
reni'wed,  and  cemtinued  for  two  days,  or  until  tlie 
dele<jat(*.s  of  the  prot(^stants  were  declared  admitted 
by  the  majority  of  the  delegates  fipom  the  other 
counties. 

Similar  scenes  were  enacted  on  many  succeeding 
occasions.  At  state  conventions  the  country  delega- 
tions had  it  in  their  power  to  rebuke  the  rowdy  dem- 
ocracy of  San  Francisco;  hut  the  city  was  powerless 

in  tlieir  !_^iasp  until  the  vi-i!;! nee  committee  V)roUi^^ht 
about  a  reform,  and  the  people's  party,  a  purely  local 
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oiganization,  took  the  government  of  the  city  and 

county  in  its  hands.  But  the  primary  elections  still 
governed  the  city's  relation  to  state  politics,  and 
always  prevented  anything  like  harmony  hetwec  n 
San  Francisco  and  the  stiite.  The  custom  established 
of  a  few  professional  politicians  naming  candidates  for 
all  offices  descended  from  one  dominant  party  to  an- 
other, and  was  not  abandoned  by  the  union  party  in 
its  time  of  strength. 

The  most  important  question  in  politics  in  1865  was 
the  election  of  a  United  States  senator.  There  were 
a  number  of  candidates,  but  Gk>vemor  Low  and  John 
B.  Felton,  a  successful  lawyer  with  a  large  inconu^, 
hitherto  unknown  as  an  aspirant  for  office,  were  the 
leading  favorites.  The  Low  party  \veie  called 
Short  Hairs,  and  tlie  anti-Low  ])ai'tv  Lonir  Hairs. 
When  these  two  factions  of  the  union  party  met  in 
county  convention  at  Sacramento,  July  25th,  exactly 
the  same  scene  occurred  as  thnt  which  disgraced  the 
democratic  party  in  1861.  The  short  hairs  findmg 
themselves  m  a  minority,  and  unable  to  control  the 
oonvention,  resorted  to  the  exercise  of  muscle,  and 
inflicted  severe  personal  injury  upon  a  number  of  their 
opponents,  whereupon  the  convention  divided,  and 
the  long  hairs  chose  another  place  of  meeting.  Soon 
after  this  exhibition  of  the  uses  of  primary  deletions, 
Governor  T>ow  publislied  a  card,  withdrawing  from 
the  senatorial  contest,  and  disavowintr  anv  connection 
with  tlie  short  hairs,  who  had  used  his  name  without 
leave.  This  course,  althougli  commended  by  union 
men  as  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  executive  office, 
gave  his  opponent  a  free  course  in  the  primaries. 

The  short  hturs  were  the  democrats  who,  now  that 
the  union  was  preserved,  eagerly  returned  to  the  pur- 
suit of  politics  as  a  trade.  The  question  of  loyalty, 
vital  during  the  period  of  the  war,  was  now  caught 
up  by  a  demagogue  press,  which  aimed  to  procure  the 
repeid  of  the  specific-contract  law,  or  by  pointing  out 
the  friends  of  the  law  charge  them  with  disloyalty  for 
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resisting  the  change  to  a  paper  currency,  and  thereby 
accoiii[)lish  their  political  ends.  The  importance  of 
national  banks  was  not,  however,  denied  by  the  advo- 
cates  of  gold  currency.  The  act  of  congress  appor- 
tioned to  Caliiornia  but  $8,000,000  tor  a  circulaiing 
mcHiiuiii.  whereas  there  was  fullv  .^;>r), 000,000  in  ^old 
einj)h)ved  as  money.  The  three  milUons  eould  not 
taki?  the  plaje  of  thirty  niillions,  but  it  could  be  used 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  as  far  as  it 
would  go,  and  being  cheaper  than  gold  could  be  used 
more  profitably  for  such  purposes.  Tliat  proportion 
was  not  disputed,  but  the  hard-money  advocates  would 
not  consent  to  bankrupting  the  state  by  a  sudden 
change  of  the  currency.  So  hard  pressed  were  they, 
however,  by  the  politicians,  that  the  peo|)le*8  nomi- 
natin<^  eoniinittee  was  overawed  bv  it,  and  driven, 
unwisely,  to  adopt  a  resolution  offensive  tt)  the  better 
class  of  democrats  who  liad  hitherto  V'»tt'd  with  them, 
that  no  candidate  before  them  could  be  nominated 
who  had  not  voted  for  Liacolu  and  Johnson  at  the 
election  in  1864. 

JPublic  meetings  were  held  in  San  Francisco,  and 
resolutions  passed  declaring  that  a  public  and  uncon- 
ditional endorsement  of  the  specific-contract  law  would 
be  required  of  every  candidate  for  any  legislative 
office.  An  independent  call  was  made  for  a  reorgan- 
ization of  tlui  union  ]>ai  ty,  and  signed  by  about  two 
thousand  citizens  of  ^ood  standing,  wlio  namtMl  deh-- 
gates  to  a  union  county  conventiijn  and  solicited  tliem 
throu^li  the  press  to  act  as  such,  by  this  means  obvi- 
ating any  primary  election.  Uj^on  thos(^  m*  n,  selected 
by  responsible  citizens,  devolved  the  duty  of  appoint- 
ing a  union  county  committee  for  the  year :  of  ap- 
pointing delegates  to  the  judicial  convention  for  that 
year,  under  the  amended  constitution,  and  of  nominat- 
ing candidates  for  the  state  senate  and  assembly. 
They  repudiated  the  doings  of  the  county  committee 
above  sj>nk(^nof,  and  known  as  'the  boys,' and  declared 
their  wisli  that  in  the  nomination  of  canuidates  for 
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tiie  legislature  the  convention  should  select  men  of 
the  "highest  capacity,  purest  integrity,  and  most  de* 

voted  loyalty ; "  that  they  should  be  left  unpledged 
and  free  in  rt';j^ard  to  senatorial  perfcrenees ;  and  tliat 
in  selecting  delegates  to  the  state  convention,  and  in 
the  choice  of  a  county  eoinniittee  the  same  i>rin(  i[ile3 
should  be  observed.  But  wlu  n  thejr  came  to  meet 
the  boys  and  the  long  and  short  hairs  in  convention 
at  Sacramento,  the  independents  were  not  recognized, 
and  withdrew.  The  moral  effect  of  their  presence 
was  not  altogether  lost,  and  the  convention  performed 
its  duties  in  a  manner  leaving  nothing  to  complain  of 
except  the  defeat  of  a  proposition  m)m  James  M. 
^IcShafter  to  vote  on  the  question  of  primaries  or  no 
prima ri<  s  at  the  next  general  eleetinn. 

S.  W.  Sanderson  was  renominat«  d  torsu]>reme  judge, 
and  elected  by  a  majority  of  r),000  over  11.  11.  Hart- 
ley, but  only  such  candidates  of  the  people's  union 
party,  represented  by  the  independents,  as  had  great 
strength  personally,  were  elected  this  year,  and  in 
1867  the  sceptre  passed  away  completely,  since  which 
time  primaries  and  bosses  have  ruled  the  hour  in  the 
metropolis.  Between  factions  and  fusions  the  political 
muddle  was  often  unintelligible.  In  San  Francisco, 
in  1865,  the  boys,  or  short  hairs,  fused  with  the  d(  nio- 
crats;  in  Sacramento  they  did  tln^  sam(\  hut  there 
was,  neverthek'ss,  a  workiii'jf  majoritv  of  union  mem- 
bers  in  the  legislature,*  wliich  performed  some  good 

^ Coon  sAtmab  0/8.  F.,  MS.,  27. 

*Tbe  state  aenatora  elected  in  1868  were  Henry  Robinson,  Alameda;  0. 

W.  Seaton,  Alpine  and  Amador;  J.  W.  Freeman,  Fresno  ami  Tulare;  P. 
Bumin^.  Los  Angeles;  A.  L.  TuMm.  William  J.  Shaw,  J.  S.  Hap  r,  S.  F. ; 
P.  W.  Muq)hy,  Sta  linrbara  and  S.iii  Luis  ()l)i»j»o;  W.J.  Knox,  St.i  Clara; 
L  R  Pratt,  Sierra;  E.  Wadeworth,  Siskiyou;  L.  B.  Mimcr.  Sulano  and 
^"lo;  <it.(>rge  Pearce,  Sonoma;  K.  Tc  ^iirden,  Suttor  and  Yulwi.  S.  I*. 
VVnght,  a  hold-over  senator  from  Klamath,  Humboldt,  and  Del  Norte,  waa 
dMaen  pres*t.  Ihe  sec  elected  was  John  White,  aflft*t  sec.  Charles  W.  Gor- 
d  .n.  rl.  rkH  Martin  Rowan,  \V.  F.  Ifou.stis.  AlL.^rt  Hart,  M.  E.  Geltfton,  E. 

K  l-<'!i.  Hart.  Morgan;  sergts-at-arms!,  Jr>lin  Moran,  James  Lane. 

Tlie  aHjtembly  was  composed  of  .Tohn  L.  Wilson,  Thomas  Ka^.m.  Alameda; 
Miner  Frink  jr,  Harvey  Lee,  Alpine  and  Amador;  W.  P.  Tilden,  (ieori^f  K. 
Sviit'i.  Butte;  Ayres.  M.  M.  (\illi>  r.  X.  (I.  Sawyer.  Calaveras;  W  il- 

liam 6.  Long,  (Joluuia  and  Tehama;  F.  A.  Brown,  Contra  Coata,  L.  H.  Murch, 
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service,  among  which  was  the  passage  of  a  registry 
law  for  the  purification  of  the  ballot-box,  and  also  a 
law  for  the  protection  of  primary  electiona    In  view 

of  President  Johnson's  policy  toward  the  states  late 
in  rehellioii,  rusolutioiis  were  passed  eiidorsiiig  that 
pohey  so  far  as  to  declare  tliat  those  states  liad  no 
ri^ht  to  resuinr  domestic  t^overnineiit,  or  send  ri'])re- 
sentatives  to  eonj^ress  l)et'*tre  they  had  fulhlled  cer- 
tain  conditions  in  determining  the  terms,  of  which 
they  should  have  no  voice,  but  denying  the  right  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government  to  determine 
those  conditions.  On  the  contrary  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  status  of  the  states  late  in  rebellion 
should  be  left  to  congress;  and  any  other  course 
would  be  dangerous  to  repuhlican  liberty.  The  second 
clause  of  tlie  constitutional  aiiienihuent.  enipowrring 
conofress  to  aljolish  slaverv,  would  become  a  dead 
lettrr  with  a  congress  composed  of  the  late  masters 
of  tliose  whose  freedom  the  amendment  contemplated 
to  pass  upon  the  measure.  California  senators  were 
requested  to  give  their  full  support  to  the  amendment, 
to  the  end  that  the  rebel  states  when  admitted  should 

Pol  Norte  anrl  Klamath:  J.  S.  CampLcll,  J.  S.  Kid.lcr.  E.  L.  Smith,  Ed  F. 
Taylor,  Ki  DDrado;  R.  P.  Mace,  Fresuoj  S.  Cooper,  li^  J.  Hcustia,  HumlK>ldt; 
John  M.  Coghlan,  Lake  and  Napa;  J.  D.  Goodwin,  Lassen  and  Plnmas;  W. 
H.  Peterson.  E.  C  Pairish,  Los  Angeles:  D.  OMs  jr.  Marin:  .J.  W.  \Viloo]^ 
Mariposa:  William  Holtkn.  Mcii<l.»oiM<>:  II.  M.  AVard,  Merced  arul  Stani-lans; 
J.  E.  Goodall.  L.  I.  Hogle,  Otis  IVrrin,  Mono  and  Tuolumne;  M.  G.  Ireland, 
Monterey;  John  Tatti^on.  (ieorgo  1).  Darrin,  Reuben  Leech,  H.  L.  Hatch, 
Nevada;  .lolin  Yule,  W'lliiam  Sexton.  ,Tohn  liosquct,  Placer;  Dwii'ht  Hollis- 
ter,  William  B.  limit,  Thomas  Haushraw,  J.  M.  Maholmb,  P.  J.  Hcpperg 
Sac.;  J.  W.  Satterwhite,  San  Bernardino;  I>.  B.  Knrts,  San  Diego;  Charies 
Clayton,  .lames  Bowman,  C.  L.  Wiggin,  S.  C.  Bughee,  Henry  Dutton.  I>avid 
Dwyer,  J.  A.  McClelland,  M,  A.  Brayley,  Michael  Hawkins,  fJeorct;  Hearst, 
Samuel  L.  Lupton,  E.  J.  Chase,  S.  F.;  C.  H.  Chamberlain,  W.  E.  Cirt-en, 
San  Joaquin;  R.  J.  Hill,  San  I.nis  Obispo  and  Sta  lidrbara;  (reorge  M. 
How\ard,  San  Mateo;  John  Zuck,  J.  M.  Corey,  A.  B.  Hunt,  Sta  Clara;  Wil- 
liam Anthony,  Sta  Cruz;  J.  N.  Chaiielle,  Shasta;  M.  A.  Singleton,  G.  Men- 
deth,  Sierra;  Thomas  H.  Steele,  J.  &.  Tatrell,  8isld]roa;  Jamee  M.  Lemon, 
Solano;  O.  H.  Hoag,  A.  C.  Bledsoe,  J.  L.  Downing,  Sonoma;  Francis  Handin, 
Suitor;  J.  C  Dorr,  Trinity;  J.  C.  Brown,  Tulare;  Charles  F.  Reed,  Volo: 
T.  J.  Sherwood,  A.  J.  Batchelder,  Orrin  Stewart,  Yuba.  Yule  was  elected 
speaker,  and  \S  ilcox  speaker  pro  tern.;  Marcus  I).  lioruck,  John  H.  Roberta, 
J.  M.  Wootl.  .1.  K.  Yonngberg,  B.  S.  Marston,  John  Drum,  E.  L.  Selfritlge, 
J.  C.  Breen,  clerlu.  Beujamm  Dore,  Charles  Roberts,  sergts-at-anuii;  M.  C 
Brigga,  cbapUia;  J.  H.  Hathaway,  watohmaii.  CaL  Jmtr,  Sm>  ami  ^Mon.. 
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be  reduced  to  an  equality,  as  to  representation,  with 
the  loyal  states.  The  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
and  possibly  others,  should  precede  the  restoration  of 
civil  power  to  the  states  late  in  rebellion.  The  F reed- 
man's  Bureau  bill'  was  approved,  and  the  president's 
refusal  to  sign  it  declared  "  totally  indefensible,  and 
an  assumption  of  dictatorial  power  justly  calculated 
to  awaken  the  gravest  apprehension  in  the  iniiids  of 
a  peo|)le  jrahms  of  their  liberties."  In  the  proper 
<?^'iitniient  and  action  of  congress  the  utmost  contidence 
was  expressed. 

The  repeal  of  the  specific-contract  act  was  attempted, 
but  failed,  and  that  law  remained  upon  the  statute 
book  iiotwithstandin«j;  that  the  supreme  court  of  the 
nei^^hboring  state  of  Nevada  had  decided  against  it, 
and  that  the  new  secretary  of  the  federal  treasury, 
McCulloch,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  California 
would  have  been  more  prosperous  with  paper  money 
than  with  gold  currency.  California  felt  that  she 
mtt^ht  please  herself  in  the  matter  of  her  currency  so 
long  she  paid  her  full  sliare  of  federal  taxes,  and 
bought  liberally  of  United  SUites  bonds,  (juite  as  much 
out  of  |)atri()tis]n  as  with  an  eye  to  business.*  In 
truth,  the  state  needed  the  money  for  its  own  devel- 

*C(mL  8iaL,  288-301.    There  WM  %  oonventioa  of  the  colored 

popolatifla  of  CSaL  held  in  Sao.  in  Oct  1865.    The  report  diowed,  in  CSolnaa 

v  -nntv.  Mack  pop.  21,  churches  noiu-,  schools  none,  valuation  of  jirnprrty 
Tehaiaa,  pop.  73,  charchea  uone,  schooU  none,  prop.  .^9.500;  iSauta 
Chn,  pop.  175,  charehes  1,  schools  1,  prop.  $75,000;  Na|>a,  pop.  48.  churches 
BnM,  adlooL)  I,  prop.  $.">!, 290;  Mariposa,  pop.  72,  churches  none,  schools 
noae.  prop.  .*2G.Oi)0:  Morce<l,  pop.  27,  RchooLs  none,  prop.  ?:k),0(X);  Sac, 
pop.  620.  churches  2,  schoola  (49  pupils)  1,  prop.  $141,89");  S.  F.,  pop.  1850, 
duuefaei  3.  schools,  day  and  evening,  4;  \m^\^.  $750,000.  Total  of  wealtii 
r^re-=''nto<l  in  the  convention,  not  includint?  Solano,  Sta  Crwr.,  antl  Contra 
0*iiA  oo^s  ^1,417,585,  belonging  to  a  population  of  3,425.  In  some  of  the 
siientiui  just  named  there  were  7  schools,  and,  including  Contra  Coeta,  11 

*  OxL  St  U.,  1865-6,  90d-l  1.  In  1864  Cal.  dug  out  of  tlic  ground  and  paid 
to  the  federal  gort  for  war  cnstoms  duties  16,378,384  in  gold.  She  also  paid 
$3,009,000  war  taacee  in  oaper,  worth  $1,600,000  in  gold.  Tlicre  wai  dis. 
Wr-*e<i  hy  congre<<s  for  all  expenses  on  the  coast,  overland  mail  inchnlod, 
$9,«r70.656  in  legal  tenders,  f»r  $4,481,000  in  gold,  le  aving  $;i,497,^W4  n«;t  con- 
trOmtinQ  of  the  16-yean-old  state  to  the  support  of  the  govt,  l>eMide<t  taking 
*rTf"  \'\  rn'llion^  of  the  govt  loan  at  a  muo]i  loss  rate  of  intereft  than  the  sanw 
aaaoGAt  would  hring  if  invested  in  this  state. 
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opment,  which  was  retarded  by  the  prodigality  of  its 
offerings  in  the  cause  of  the  whole  couDtr}^ 

The  consciousness  of  being  regarded  in  a  false  light 
by  congressmen  and  others  in  the  older  states  cai:^ 
the  legislature  by  a  concurrent  resolution  to  request 
the  president  to  give  a  seat  in  tlie  cal)inet  to  a  citizen 
of  tlie  Pacific  coast,*  and  suhsequently  to  reconnm  nd 
Frederick  Billings  of  San  Francisco  to  the  ja  t  sident  s 
notice,  should  the  request  be  favorabl}' received.  No 
appointment  was  made  of  a  cabinet  officer  from  the 
Pacific  coast  until  1871,  and  tlu  n  not  of  a  Califomiao. 

Early  in  the  session  the  election  of  a  successor  to 
McDougall  in  the  United  States  senate  took  place 
without  any  excitement,  Cornelius  Cole  *  being  chosen 
on  the  first  ballot,  W.  T.  Coleman  beuie  nominated 
with  him.  This  was  the  first  senatoriid  election  in 
California  not  governed  by  cliques  for  the  succession 
or  parcelling  out  of  offices  for  years  to  come.  The  ac- 
ceptable n^cord  of  the  early  part  of  the  session  was 
clouded  later  by  the  passage  of  bills  taxing  the  state 
heavily  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroad  conqiaiiies,  and 
for  the  increase  of  fares  on  the  street  railways  of  San 
Francisco.  The  direct  tax  was  vetoed  by  Governor 
Low,  but  the  indirect  tax  became  the  law.  Money 
was  freely  used  in  the  pass^e  of  these  bills,  and  in 
the  endeavor  to  induce  the  legislature  to  grant  to  in- 
dividuals large  tracts  of  state  lands  on  the  waterfront 
of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  which,  however,  &iled 
through  exposures  made  by  the  press. 

*OaL  8tm.,  1865-4),  890,  905.    The  Nevada  legislatnre  reoorted  agaiosl 

patitiooing  for  the  admisHion  of  a  Pacific  civist  man  to  the  cabinet  or  other 
representation.  Xiir.h.ur.  .9r7j.,  ISOG,  137.  The  lir^t  appointment  of  a  presi- 
dential advi.ser  from  the  Pacific  states  was  George  H.  WiUiama,  seuator  from 
Oregon,  to  be  attorney -general. 

'Cornelius  Cole  wa.s  noru  at  IvOili,  N.  Y.,  in  1822,  and  educated  at  the 
Wesleyan  university,  Conn.  Ue  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  tbe  l«r, 
but  came  to  CaL  in  IftW,  working  for  a  year  in  the  gold  niinaa»  aftv  wliieli 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  district  attomev  of 
Sac  from  18")9  to  IStVi.  a  memln  r  of  the  national  repuhlican  committee  from 
1856  to  18(j0,  was  a  rrprcsoutative  in  the  38th  congress,  and  elected  to  the 
U.  8.  Hcnatc  as  a  union  republican  in  1866,  for  a  term  of  6  from  Hir^ 

1867  to  March  1873.  Poore,  dtng.  Dir.,  40  coog.  M 
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About  this  time  it  became  apparent  that  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  railroad  was  becoming  a  power  in  the 
land.  There  were  many  who  declared  that  the  direc- 
tors would  dictate  who  should  be  elected  to  the  legis- 
latore,  and  through  the  legislature  who  should  be 
chosen  United  States  senator;  in  short,  that  the 
state  was  about  to  pass  under  the  rule  of  a  danger- 
ous monopoly.  But  as  a  fact  they  interfered  l)ut 
little  in  politics,  and  tln  ii  only  to  secure  their  rights 
or  the  passage  of  such  measui  es  as  were  necessary  to 
the  completion  of  their  enterprise.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Senator  Conness  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  assumed  control  of  union  primaries  and  conven- 
tions, with  the  result  that  the  party  was  divided  and 
fell. 

The  governor  proposed  by  Conness  was  George 
C.  Qorham/  a  politician  by  no  means  popular  in 

San  Francisco,  on  account  of  his  attitude  as  to 
tlie  water  front  question  in  1859-GO,  and  th.e  ob- 
noxious railroad-tax  hills  in  18G5-6,  wherehv,  hut 
for  the  governor's  veto,  the  state  would  have  been 
forced  to  donate  to  railroad  companies  an  amount 
equal  to  about  13,000,000,  a  |)ercentage  of  which 
would  have  gone  to  his  account  for  services  rcn- 
derecL  Ailer  the  ticket  made  up  by  the  union 
convention,  against  which  the  independent  press  of 
the  state  energetically  protested,  was  published,  a 
second  convention  was  held,  which  revised  the  nomi- 
nations, placing  on  the  ticket  the  name  of  John  Bid- 
well  for  governor,  and  changing  three  other  nominations 

Kl«o.  C.  Oorham  was  born  in  New  London  Ct.  in  1833,  antl  came  to  Cal. 
in  1S49.  Vitllf jo  iiecordtr,  J xmo  29,  1867;  Marysville  NorUi  ( ''ili/nniinv,  JnoB 
17,  1869.     Aii'ttlier  ami  j>erhai)s  In-tter  .lutliority  says  ho  was  1m. rn  in  <;rooii- 

gft,  L.  I.,  in  1632,  aittl  removed  to  New  Loudon  m  I6^i3.  On  arrivius  lu 
I  h*  settled  at  Marysville,  and  bttcame  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  alcaide, 
Pielil,  which  positinn  he  h»M  until  American  courts  were  estaMislied.  In 
1S53  he  VLiiited  the  east,  returning  to  Cal.  in  18o5,  and  was  employed  to 
edit  the  Ufrald  At  Marysville.  In  1856  he  was  elected  city  cleric,  and  in 
1850  nooimated  county  recorder.  In  1860  he  edited  the  S.  F.  Nmiou  for  a 
dwrt  tinie,  soon  purchasing  the  Marysville  DrtnurriU,  and  in  1801  hecame 
•wociated  with  the  8ac.  Union.  He  was  appointed  supt  of  the  state  reform 
■dHMil  in  180S;  and  in  1863  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  He  served  as 
private  isecretary  to  Gov.  Low  in  18(>4.  In  1867  he  a»i|Mrf'>l  to  he  governor, 
oee  further  San  Andreas  Hef/iater,  Aug.  3,  1867;  Colusa  6unt  April  11,  1874. 
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to  state  offices.  *   These  changes  were  m^de  upon 


pretensions  to  patriotic  sentiments,  yet  whose  acts  be- 
lied their  declarations.  These  seceders  now  re-allied 
themselves  to  the  national  republican  party. 

Bidwell,  however,  declined  the  nomination,  pre- 
ferring, perhaps,  the  quiet  and  profit  of  his  estate  to 
the  doubtful  honors  to  be  derived  from  being  beaten 
by  a  division  in  his  own  party.  The  candidate  sub- 
stituted for  the  ex-conjjjressman  was  Caleb  T.  Fay,* 
who  accepted  witli  a  full  knowledi^e  that  he  would 
probably  be  beatt^n.  His  letter  of  acceptance,  and 
speech  on  the  occasion  of  las  nomination  were  remark- 

•These  were  William  H.  Parks,  for  sec.  of  state,  changed  to  J.  O.  Mc- 
Calluin;  Josiah  Howell,  controller,  changed  to  W'illiani  Jones;  au<l  D.  D. 
McCarthy,  state  priuti-r,  changed  to  E.  O.  Jeffiriee.  McCalluin  waj*  formerly 
Htate  m'tjritor  from  Kl  Dfirulo,  serving  with  ilistinction.  He  was  also  presi- 
dential elector  in  1664,  carrying  the  certilied  vote  of  the  state  for  Lincoln  to 
Washington.  Jones  wis  nom  the  tame  oonnty  whei«  he  eettied  in  1850. 
He  wan  a  inechauie,  had  Iteun  mayor  of  Plaoerville,  and  was  a  colonel  in  the 
2d  regt  CaL  vob.  in  the  union  army,  having  enlisted  as  a  private.  Jones 
was  a  natire  of  N.  T.  In  1873  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  indcj>endents 
for  state  >4en.iti)r.  In  1875  he  was  the  republican  candidate  for  MiMnhl ynian 
hut  was  iH'  itrn  liy  <J.  J.  Carpenter,  dein.  In  18G7  he  wa^  again  a  can»lidate 
for  the  same  position,  but  diotl  before  the  election  waa  otficially  decideiU  at 
the  age  of  (50  yean.  Jeffries  was  one  of  the  original  pablishem  and  propri- 
etors of  the  S'lrmmfnt )  (^iii^'i,  a  good  printer  and  a  good  man. 

*  Caleb  X.  Fay,  a  native  <>f  .Mass.,  bom  in  1821,  came  to  Cal.  in  1S49,  on  a 
vessel  which,  with  the  cargo  was  owned  hy  the  Northwestern  aaeociatioB 
of  Boston  as  the  emigrants  to  the  land  of  gold  styled  themselves.  George 
W.  Denny,  pres't  of  the  Granite  bank  of  Boston,  waa  pres't  of  the  as^»ocia- 
tion,  and  the  companv  was  composed  of  the  sons  of  prominent  men.  The 
vessel  waA  commanded  by  Oapt.  Howe,  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  Fay  soon  drifted 
into  a  profitable  business.  He  ran  for  mayor  of  S.  on  tlic  republican 
ticket  in  18U0,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  forming  that  p^rty.  ^nly  1500 
votes  were  given  for  the  repnUieaa  ticket  for  mayor  in  i860,  hat  in  1861  he 
ciTiit.'  within  ."SOO  votes  of  an  election.  In  the  autumn  of  the  sanie  year  tlio 
republicans  elected  their  whole  legislative  ticket,  and  in  18C2  elected  Fay 
mayor  of  S.  F.  as  a  unionist.  In  1867  he  was  defeated  for  governor.  In 
bSTi.'  ho  opposed  the  claim  of  the  Central  Pkc&fic  R.  R.,  to  the  possession  of 
Goat  islaTid.  and  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  proccetl  to  Wajiliington 
in  coiii|>any  with  (Jen.  Alexander  and  Prof.  Davidson  of  the  coast  survey,  to 
represent  tlie  matter  to  the  gov't,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the  claim. 
'1  his  ]il;i(-rd  him  in  antagonism  to  th(!  r.idroad  oupporters  in  CaL,  and  waa  a 
point  m  tlie  campaign  ot  lSi>7.  Fayn  J  JUL  i'acti,  216.,  1-23. 
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able  for  their  propriety  of  principle  and  diction,  and 
considerinor  the  character  of  some  of  Caliiornia's  ex- 
ecutives,  it  was  to  many  a  source  of  regret  that  a 
candidate  so  manifestly  possessing-  the  firmness  and 
dignity  required  for  the  position  should  he  sacrificed 
to  circumstances  so  untoward  as  those  attending  this 
campaign.  He  was  not  unknown  in  politics,  having 
served  in  the  legislature,  and  as  federal  assessor  in 
the  1st  California  district  He  was  spoken  of  for 
governor  by  the  best  men  in  the  union  party  before 
the  division,  but  was  found  too  inflexible  for  the  ap- 
proval  of  the  Conne&s-Gorham  management. 

The  democratic  candidate  for  governor  was  H.  H. 
Haight/^  a  man  who  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation, 
thoiigli  one  long  accustomed  to  politics  and  place.  The 
contest  under  these  conditions,  with  the  existence  of 
a  party  at  stake  on  one  hand,  the  success  of  deep-laid 
schemes  on  the  other,  with  a  third  party  striving  to  re- 
turn to  power,  was  the  most  bitter  and  exciting  of  the 
many  exciting  political  campaigns  witnessed  hy  this 
politician-ridden  state."  It  ended,  as  mi|rht  have  been 
expected,  in  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  third  party, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  union  organization,  composed 
originally  of  the  hest  men  in  the  commonwealth,  but 

•Henry  H.  Uatght  waa  liorn  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1825.  His  father, 
Fletcher  M.  Haight^  was  judge  of  the  U.  8.  Dist  court,  for  the  southern  dist 
of  etl.  The  -on  c.irne  to  (  a!,  in  1850,  from  St  lx>ui«,  having  graduated  at 
Yale,  htuilied  law,  aud  been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city.  The  father 
followed  in  1854,  and  together  they  prftctiaed  Uw  in  S.  F. 

*'Tbe  ticket  of  the  Conness-Xiorhnin  union  party  contained  the  followinfj 
Bunes:  For  congress,  Isi  dist,  T.  G.  Phelps;  2d  dist.  William  Higby;  3d 
4tslk  C.  Hnrtson;  eovemor,  Geoi^e  O.  Gorham;  Ueut-gov.,  J.  P.  Jooee;  mo. 
of  state,  William  U.  Parks:  controller,  Joeiah  Howell;  supreme  judge,  Jolm 
CHirrey:  att'y-gen.,  John  O.  McCulknigh;  sur.-tron.,  Charles  F.  Reed;  treas., 
Eomualdo  Pacheco;  harbor  com "r,  Charlci  Clayton;  clerk  of  Hup.  ct.,  K.  H. 
Kwqoabar;  stete  printer,  D.  O.  McCarthy:  sup.  of  public  instruc,  John 
Swett.  The  revised  ticket,  as  lioforc  .stated,  cnangeu  four  of  those  candi- 
ittm.  The  democratic  ticket  contained  the  names  of  the  following  candi- 
dbitit;  for  congress,  let  diet,  8.  B.  Axtell;  2d  diet,  Jamee  W.  CofiFroth;  3d 
di*t,  James  A.  Johnson;  gov.,  H.  H.  Haiplit;  lietit-gov.,  "William  Holden; 
••c.  of  state,  H.  L.  Nichols;  controller,  Kol)ert  Watt;  treas.,  Antonio  P. 
Caronel;  sur.-gen.,  John  W.  Boat;  att'y-gen.,  Joseph  Homilton;  harl>or 
oom'r,  James  H.  Cutter;  clerk  of  sup.  ot,  George  SecKel;  state  printer,  D. 
W.  ( wdwicks;  lap't  pah.  instroa,  0.  r.  Fitzgerald;  jadge  of  nip.  ct,  Boyal 
JL  jSprague. 
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now  being  used  to  promote  the  personal  aims  of 
aspiring  politiciana"  In  some  respects/'  said  the 
Sacramento  Union,  ''it  is  the  strangest  chapter  in 
the  strange  political  history  of  California." 

The  union  party  for  four  years  had  been  guided 
and  directed  by  pure  men  and  patriots,  but  with  the 
coining  of  peace  the  old  hun;j;ry  brood  of  place-hun- 
ters, basing  their  claims  to  public  favor  on  tlie  actions 
of  better  men,  now  paraded  their  spurious  patriotism, 
and  demanded  their  reward,  while  the  mon^  nindost 
real  benefactors  of  their  country  were  artfully  retired 
from  observation  by  the  tricks  of  primaries  and  con- 
ventions. The  tricksters  had  forced  many  of  the 
best  men  out  of  the  union  party.  The  secede  rs  had 
exposed  their  methods,  the  small  vote  drawn  by  the 
republicans  only  adding  to  the  democratic  majority  of 
9,546  for  Haight,  and  a  proportionate  majority  tar 

i>Said  Oorhatn:  'And  now  in  relation  to  the  bOI  to  gnmt  aid  to  the 

Weatern  Pacit'u-  liailroail  company.    .    .    I  knew  some  of  the  parties  inter- 
ested, and  hoUliug  no  pui>lic  oflice,  and  l)eing  under  no  oMigation  whatever 
to  represent  the  state's  side  of  the  question,  I,  as  a  private  citizen,  did  just 
as  1  had  a  right  to  do,  nnmoly:    I  seoondoii  tlie  apj'lication  of  tJie  coniiiany 
for  aid.    Was  it  immoral  for  them  to  aak  for  a  bounty  at  the  banda  ot  the 
gorernmentt  Wae  it  immoral  in  me  to  join  In  thie  reqneetT   Ought  the 
company  to  have  opjtoHcd  the  hill?    Ought  T.  a-s  a  friend,  to  have  .>ppo8cd 
it?    We  did  not  say  the  state  owed  anvthiu^  to  the  company.    W  e  said: 
**OtTe,  if  you  please.**  Wai  there  anting  aishonest  in  this?  It  so  hap* 
pencil  that  I  did  not  own  any  interest  m  the  Western  Pacific  railroad,  or  in 
the  contract  to  huihl  it.    .    .    .    It  would  liave  been  in  perfect  acconlanco 
with  good  moral-s,  I  suppose,  for  me  to  have  owned  an  intcrtMt.    Well,  the 
bill  {Kissed,  and  was  vetoed.    Sinee  that  tinie  the  W.  P.  K.  R.  co.,  have 
sold  out  to  the  Central  Pacific  company. '  Lrttcr  to  D.  M.  KtUnj,  in  Snc.  Utiiony 
Aug.  1,  li>l37.    lu  IbGSabill  pas.Hed  the  legislature  authorudug  San  Francisco 
to  subscribe  $400,000  in  aid  of  the  Weotem  Pacific.    The  subssdy  was  voted 
for,  but  the  supervisdrs  refused  their  consfut.    The  matter  was  cnmpromised 
by  a  grant  of  $2U0,UU0  m  bunds.    As  to  Cunness,  the  S.  F.  FUxtj  uuwspauer 
had  this  elegant  charge:   *If  a  popular  citisen  is  suggested  as  a  anitahle 
person  for  a  certain  ollicc,  he  cannot  be  nominated  witiient  having  been  first 
chalked  out  on  Ckmness'  slatej;  he  must  express  his  readiness  to  pack  sand 
and  eat  dirt  for  the  Great  Senatorial  Manipulator.    If  we  require  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  he  must  l)e  a  friend  of  our  'only  soWr  senator.'    If  we 
want  a  sheriff,  the  Great  Western  Prestidigitateur  pours  him  out  of  a  magic 
Iwttle.    If  we  desire  a  justice  of  the  pea<^'e,  the  Great  First  Cause  creates 
otK>  directly.    If  we  would  have  a  head  schoolma.ster,  that  eminent  scholar 
.'ii't-i  his  traps  anil  catdH's  one.    If  a  special  policeman  be  required.  Senator 
Coimesii  springs      rattle  aud  presto !  we  have  one  of  his  frieudo. ' 
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the  whole  democratic  ticket,"  except  in  the  case  of 
Hii:bv  reiilectecl  to  congress.'* 

It  was  with  unfeigned  sorrow  that  the  founders  of 
the  anion  party  beheld  it  in  extremes  ;  not  because 
their  political  h<3pe8  went  down  with  it,  but  because 
it  represented  the  most  unselfish,  patriotic,  and  pure- 
minded  political  organization  which  the  state  had  ever 
known.    For  a  short  time  they  flattered  themselves 
that  at  the  judicial  election  in  October  their  candi- 
j»te8  might  be  elected,  but  such  was  not  the  result, 
aad  the  conviction  was  settled  that  the  **  dear  old 
party"  was  duad.     The  first  ini|)ulse  was  to  lay  all 
the  \Aame  at  the  door  of  the  self-constitutrd  party 
managers;  hut  unscrupulous  as  they  had  sliown  them- 
selves, this  was  not  all  the  cause.    There  were  no 
lon^^'  T  any  hut  local  issues  except  the  one  of  the  quar- 
rel between  congress  and  tlie  president,  and  tlie  dem- 
ocrats sympathized  wnth  the  latter.    To  strengthen 
their  party  they  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  tlie  work- 
ii^men,  who  were  clamoring  for  an  eight  hour  law. 
This  forced  the  unionists  to  adopt  this  plank  in  their 

eitform  also.  But  as  the  majority  of  workingnien 
longed  primarily  to  the  democratic  party,  this  was 
little  to  the  advantage  of  the  opposing  party.  As  to 
other  issues,  they  were  chiefly  those  which  aflected 
San  Francisco,  in  which  the  voters  in  distant  counties 
felt  little  int<3rest.  Thus  the  ]K»lities  of  the  state  were 
settlin:^  hack  into  their  antc-reht'llion  footini^. 

The  legislature  of  18G7-8  consisted  of  seventy 
democrats  and  ten  republicans.^'^    It  selected  Eugene 

■  ITiiirht's  majonty  over  Gorliam  was  8,546;  Fay's  vote  was  only  2,088. 

**Tlie  ^^^oii^res-iineii  serving  from  ISG.'i  to  18G7  were  John  Bidwell,  William 
Higl»y,  and  Donald  C.  McKuer.  HiK'»y  was  born  in  E-^cx  co.,  N.  Y.,  ill 
IM'.i,  e«laoat4Nl  .it  the  wnivorsity  of  Iiurlingt^>n,  Vt.  and  n  ad  law  for  a  pro- 
feftdUoOf  practising  in  bis  native  co.  until  1850,  when  he  came  to  Cal.,  settled 
kim«lf  in  C^lavenis  eo.,  mnd  wm  elected  dist  aU*y  in  IS.'),^:  holding  his  office 
■BtO  ]^r9  In  ].*>ni  he  was  a  T)o»iglas  democrat,  and  aided  in  f<.nriinf»  the 
uioQ  party  in  lii62,  which  elected  him  to  the  state  senate.  In  IHii'.i  he  wm 
chnien  member  of  eongreu  from  the  state  at  laige;  in  1864  he  was  reflected* 
and  for  the  third  time  in  1867.  |>articipating  in  tne  aoti<m  of  congress  through 
the  most  int.  rttt  iiiL'  perio'l  of  its  history, 

^The  senators  elect  were  K  L.  Brady,  Placer;  Horace  Beach,  Ynbft  and 
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Gasserly/*  an  Irish  lawyer  of  prominence,  to  succeed 
Conness,  Thomas  A.  Srown  of  Contra  Costa  being 
the  next  most  popular  candidate.  Casserly,  like 
Haight,  was  a  man  of  pure  private  character,  and  also 

of  varied  talents  andaccoini)lishinent3,  superior  to  Coq- 
ness  as  a  mau,  but  iufcrior  to  liiin  as  a  mauager  of  party 

Sutter;  William  A.  Conn,  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino;  N.  Greene  Curtiiu 
Sac;  JohnConly,  Butte,  Plumas,  and  Lftsseu;  J.  N.  Chapelle,  ShMta  and 
Trinity:  .Tan-on  .1.  (Ireeu,  Contra  Costa  and  Marin;  (Jeorge  \V.  Hnnt«  r.  KI 
Donuio;  H.  Kmcaid,  S.  F.  aud  San  Mateo;  Jamea  Lawrence,  Mari|H«aa, 
Mereed,  and  SStanitlatts;  E.  J.  Lewis,  Coliua  and  Tehanta;  F.  A.  McDougall, 
Moiiu  n  V  and  Santa  Cruz;  J.  W.  Maadeville,  luyo,  M.mo.  and  Toolunme; 
D.  L.  Morrill,  Calaveras;  L.  H.  March,  Del  Norte,  Huniholdt,  and  Klamath; 
J.  E.  Pcrley,  San  Joaquin;  William  Pendergast,  Lake,  Na]>a,  au«i  Mendo- 
cino; £.  W.  Rolierts,  5ievada:  A.  \\.  liose,  Amador  and  Alpine;  John  H. 
Saunders,  S.  F. ;  Charles  Tweed,  PUc  r.  Republican  majority  of  two. 
Officers  of  the  senate:  L.  Muucr  (hold-over),  president;  John  White,  sec.; 
Wilbur  F.  Heostis,  asst  sec.  G.  B.  Barnes,  John  E.  Dent,  W.  H.  FrinJ^  W. 
L.  Hawkins.  A.  W.  Perley.  R.  S.  Marstoa,  Qaoise  W.  Dixon,  cterka;  F.  S. 
Tar<1ner.  T.  Mahoney,  sergts-at-arms. 

The  a^^eiiibly  was  compose*!  of  W.  C.  Agney,  C.  T.  Kyland,  John  IL 
Moore,  Sta  ( 'lara;  Thomas  J.  Aides,  Marin;  l8aac  Ayer,  L.  S.  Beaver,  Otto 
Meiit  't  ll,  Calaveras;  Thomas  A.  Rrowri,  Contra  Cfista;  EL  B.  Bird,  Charlej 
Ciddea,  Hugh  Jewell,  Stephen  Willett^i,  Kl  Dorado;  J.  ii.  Buokbee,  Plumas 
and  Lassen;  Marion  Biggn,  F^Mcbal  Coggins,  A.  Comte  jr,  firuoe  Lea,  Charles 
AValUh,  Sac;  T.  S.  B;ittello,  J.  AV.  Downer,  Sierra;  B.  J.  Broderson,  Mat- 
thew Canavan.  David  W.  Connely,  Tliomas  E.  Farrish,  Saitmol  Lupton, 
John  Middleton,  Frank  Mahone,  J.  J.  OMalley,  Jasper  S.  Papy,  A.  H.lluss, 
Frank  Scudiler.  Tliomas  Wand,  S.  F. ;  J.  C.  Brown,  Tulare  and  Kern;  A.  J. 
BatcheMer.  L.  B.Clark,  J.  K.  Smith,  Yul>a;  A.  M.  nmrch,  John  W.  DuHn- 
elle,  Alameda;  John  C.  Crigler,  Napa  and  Lake;  K  M.  Cochrane,  W.  M. 
Ord,  Butte:  William  H.  Cnreton,  Mendoetno;  Williara  Caldwell.  8.  M.  Mar> 
till.  .T.  B.  Warfiel.l.  Sonoma;  ,T.  M.  Days,  G.  D.  Domin,  H.  O.  Rollins,  John 
D.  White,  Nevada;  Perry  Dyer.  Sierra;  W.  A.  Davies,  M.  Moa«her,  B.  A. 
Mardis,  Tuolumne,  Mono,  and  Inyo;  Asa  Ellis,  A.  J.  Watson,  Los  Angele?; 
John  B.  Frishie,  Solano;  J.  A-  Fairchtid,  Kliiah  Steele,  Siskiyou;  J.  B. 
Cregory.  George  PaNTie,  Amador  an-l  Alpinr;  W.  S.  Green.  Colu«a  and  Te- 
hama; Francis  Gdtner,  Mariposa;  Benjamin  Hayes,  San  Diego;  John  M. 
James,  San  Bernardino;  T.  R  Jones,  Trinity;  John  M.  Kelly,  Yolo;  R.  P. 
Ma  Fr.  -ino;  L.  J.  M  rrow.  Warner  Oliver.  San  Joaquin;  R.  L.  Mattliiglv, 
Sau  Mateo;  W.  T.  M.  KUiany.  Sta  B4rUara  and  San  Luis  Olii^po;  J.  W. 
Neursom.  Merced  and  Stanislaus;  George  Pardee,  Sta  Cniz;  Thomas  H.  Rec- 
tor. Klamath  and  Del  Norle;  C.  O.  Spencer,  C.  A.  Tnttle.  M.  Watdron, 
ria<-er:  B.  R.  Spillman,  Suttor.  F.  C.  Tullv,  Monterey;  Cliarles  Westmore- 
land, Humlwldt  Democratic  majority  22.  Offioera  of  assembly,  C.  T.  Ry- 
land,  speaker:  J.  J.  0*MaIley,  speaker  pro  tem.:  John  A.  TSafcan,  Newton 
R,  ne.li.  t.  D.  F.  Roveridge.  R.  M.  Clarkian.  H.  G.  Sieliert.  W.  8  Crwper.  J. 
do  la  ciuerra.  clerks:  .Tohn  K.  Lnttrell,  William  H.  PetefsoB,  Mtg^t-mnm; 
T.  H.  R  Anderson,  chaplain. 

Eugene  Ca«serly  was  l>om  at  MnlHear,  eoonty  WestmeaHi,  Irabnd,  in 
18*J*J,  his  family  Winij  a  hraneh  of  the  O'Connors.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
culture,  and  on  arriving  in  New  York  was  enicaged  as  a  teacher  of  the 
claMics.  The  talents  and  superior  traininir  of  Encene  recommended  bim  ta 
the  attention  of  prominont  men.  evpociallv  as  editor  of  a  democratic  news- 
paper, the  FreetnoH  t  JoumaL   He  abandoned  oditorial  life  for  the  study  of 
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politics,  if,  indeed,  lie  were  not  above  the  business. 
A  republican  senate  and  democratic  assembly  holding 
each  other  in  check,  fewer  obQoxious  bills  were  en- 
acted into  laws  than  usually  happened.  The  Central 
Pacific  railway  company  made  an  eiibrt  at  this  ses- 
aoo  to  obtain  a  gift  from  the  state  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  tide-lands  at  San  Francisco,  with  the  result  of 
secaring  a  conditional  grant  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres ;  the  condition  hemg  that  the  land  should  be 
used  solely  for  the  pur[)oses  of  a  terminus,  or  other- 
vise  revert  to  the  state.  The  company  couKl  not 
demand  or  receive  any  wharfage  or  other  revenues 
from  the  possession  of  this  land. 

During  the  presidential  canvass  of  1868  the  usual 
excitement  occurred.  The  republican  part^,  which  in 
CaUfomia  still  loved  to  call  itself  the  union  party," 
met  in  convention  at  Sacramento  on  the  1st  of  April 
to  choose  delegates  to  the  national  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, Frank  M.  Pizley  being  chosen  president."  Ten 
deflates  were  selected,  two  from  each  congressional 

Ibe  law,  which  he  jpimoed  in  the  office  of  John  Bjgelow,  afterwards  IT.  8. 
nunister  France.  In  1844  he  wa.s  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1S.')0  came 
toCaL,  bringing  with  him  the  materiala  of  a  ])nnting  oftice.  and  starting,  in 
connection  with  Benjamin  R.  Buckalew,  the  publication  of  a  daily  pa|)er, 
^  PMie  Bnlaneet  from  which  the  latter  withdrew  in  a  few  months,  yvhen 
the  name  of  the  pnper  was  changetl  to  BnUivrr,  and  sul>stqTJently  to 

the  Siamlard.  Me  wa^  elected  state  printer  by  the  tirt»t  legislature;  but  the 
fire  cf  1861  swept  awaj  all  his  office  material.  His  lilmuy,  however,  was 
Kived.  and  he  returned  to  the  iiraetioe  of  law,  an«l  united  himself  to  tlie 
democratic  party.  During  the  civil  war  be  was  a  unionist  but  when  it  was 
over  rejoined  his  former  party. 

»The  c-ill  for  a  state  convention  M-aa  issned  as  a  oallfor  a  'nnion  state 
eOBTention.'  Sor.  f'ninn,  Marcli  L7,  1S<)8. 

Frank  M.  Pixley  was  bom  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1825,  of  a  race  of 
fbmera  of  Kiglish  descent  He  received  an  academic  education,  after  which 
ho  studied  law.  and  moved  to  Mich.;  but  beiiiLr  ''^  'iti  adventurous  di^^jtosi- 
twm,  set  out  for  Pal.  in  1848,  wintering  in  Mo.,  arriving  in  the  mines  m  1849, 
snd  settling  himself  in  S.  F.  in  1S51.  He  was  elected  city  attorney;  in 
1858  liecame  a  republican,  snd  wa»  elected  to  the  ansembly,  w  here  he  fought 
the  Par.v»n<*  bill kli.'id  bill  successfidly.  Tn  18r»1  he  was  elected  atty-gen. 
HulMeqnently  he  was  active  in  politics,  anil  although  defeated  in  1868  for 
congress  was  widely  known  for  hi»  prdit'Cil  opinions  nttered  from  the 
platform,  and  with  much  vigor  in  tlie  cilit-'rial  cohnnn^  of  the  Ar'jrnunif,  to 
which  his  writings  gave  a  strong  individuality.  He  has  had  many  enemies, 
and  has  been  often  assailed;  bnt  bis  disposition  is  both  generous  and  pugna- 
cious, in  onler  to  be  him<<elf  he  was  nsually  to  be  fimnd  on  the  weak  or 
nnpopolar  side  of  any  qvesti<ML 
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district,  and  four  from  the  state  at  lai]ge."  Thev 
were  instructed  to  vote  for  Grant  for  president,  and, 
as  might  seem  best,  for  either  Wade  or  Colfax  for 

vice-president.    Tlie  ineeting  adjourned  after  choosing 
a  state  central  connnittee 

The  (leniocratic  state  convention  met  in  San  Fran- 
cisco April  21Hh,  lieutenant-!^overnor  lloldcn  })resid- 
inir,  and  elected  to  the  national  convention  to  be  held 
in  New  York  one  delegate  at  large,  and  three  from 
each  congressional  district.'*     Presidential  electors 
wore  also  chosen,  although  the  presidential  nomina- 
tions were  yet  to  be  made,  every  elector  being  an 
anti-war  democrat    Upon  many  propositions  the  de- 
mocracy were  purer  and  sounder  than  other  parties 
which  had  more  recently  been  corrupted  by  power. 
Their  ideas  were  certainly  sound  when  they  resolved 
"that  it  is  not  oidy  the  patriotic  duty  but  the  delib- 
erate purpose  of  the  democratic  party  never  to  submit 
to  be  LCoverncd  by  ne<j:roes,  nor  by  those  claiminLT  to 
be  elected  by  ncijjro  suffrage  ;  and  we  do  earnestly 
reconnniMid  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  democratic  })arty  which  shall 
assemble  in  July  next."     Now,  if  in  this  resolution 
the  low  Irish  could  have  been  included,  the  political 
mille  nnium,  indeed,  were  at  hand.    But  the  party  de- 
pended upon  this  element  for  its  strength. 

The  Chicago  convention  met  in  May,  nominating 

"The  delegates  at  large  were  P.  E.  Conner,  James  Casv,  John  Stratman, 

and  James  (Jreen.  Alttrnates.  Joseph  Benrimo,  John  C.  Byers,  B.  N.  Btig- 
l>oe,  and  John  O'Brien.  The  diMtru  f  delegates  were  William  E.  Lovett  and 
WiUtamsH.  Sears,  Ist  dist;  J.  M.  Days  and  (  liiirL  s  Highy,  2d  dist;  Thotnaa 
Spencer  and  .1.  S.  K<»g«'rM,  'Ad  di.st.  Alt«  rnatrH,  V.  E.  Allen  and  licnj,  Dore, 
1st  dist;  Henry  (J.  Roilim  and  Abijah  liakcr,  2d  dist;  C.  F.  iieud  aud  T.  G. 
French,  8d  dist. 

'•Tliomas  Hayes  \va?«  elected  delegate  at  largo,  with  two  alternates. 
The  district  delegates  were:  A.  Jac«>by,  James  Kolierta  and  K.  C.  Paige,  let 
dist;  Richard  Heath,  H.  Rose  and  John  Bigler,  2d  dist;  S.  C.  Fairfax, 
Thomas  H.  Stoi  lc  and  Wru.dward.  .Sd  dist.  Alternates:  John  Badcluiltor, 
B.  T.  Myers  an<l  J.  M.  Martin  for  the  three  districts  in  the  order  named. 
The  presidential  electors  chosen  by  the  democratic  conrention  were  K.  J. 
Kewen  and  T.  J.  Henry,  for  tlie  st  it.  ;  W.  T.  Wallace,  A.  B.  Dihble  and 
fjforgt^  Pear«<e,  for  the  1st,  2d  and  'M  »list-s.  Tin;  aIt<Tnatt^s  b<  iiitj  Francisco 
Pico  and  John  K,  Kittrell  for  the  sUte;  ajul  John  Buckiiaiter,  B.  F.  Myera 
Mid  J.  M.  Mwtiiiforthe  lat^  2d,  and  Sddiat 
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Grant  and  Colfax.    The  New  York  convention  met 
m  July,  nominating  Seymour  and  Blair.    In  August 
Caiiiomia  reY^ublicans  nominated  Pixley  for  congress- 
man from  the  Ist  district,  Sargent  from  the  2d  district, 
and  Uartson  from  the  dd  district^  and  chose  their 
presidential  electors."   The  democrats  chose  for  con- 
gressmen S.  B.  Axtell,  James  W.  Coffiroth,  and  James 
A.  Johnson,"  in  the  order  named.    The  election  was 
dose,  both  parties  exhausting  argument  and  resources. 
The  republicans  recovered  from  thu  dt  inocrats  ground 
enough  to  give  the  state  to  (irant  by  a  majority  of 
506  out  of  a  total  vote  of  108,000,  and  to  elert  one 
congressman,  Sargent Axtell  and  Johnson  being 
elected  in  the  1st  and  3d  districts. 

The  election  of  Grant  to  the  presidency  of  the 
union  established  the  republican  party  upon  a  sure 
footing,  and  made  it  the  great  party  for  good  and  evil 
of  the  age.  For  twenty  years  it  remained  in  power, 
and  dorine  that  time  California  steadily  cast  her  vote 
for  a  republican  president^  whatever  victories  the  de- 
mocracy accomplished  in  state  politics.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  union-republican  majority  of  1864 

^'The  repnblieaa  electors  wore  Hoffman  of  San  Diego,  Redington  nf  Sac, 
and  Westmoreland  of  HumboMt  for  the  three  cong.  dists,  and  for  the  two 
HTL  dists  J.  B.  Felton,  S.  F.,  aud  La  Grange,  Alameda.  Alternates,  Bcua- 
t^>nal,  G.  W.  Tyler  and  Walter  Van  Dyke;  congreaeioiial,  Lewis  Schloaa^  8w 
F.,  C.  A.  Tweed,  Placer,  James  H.  M<"Xal»l),  Sonntiia. 

''Samuel  li.  Axtell  was  lK>ru  in  Ohio  in  IblU,  educated  at  Western  Re- 
eenre  college,  and  studied  law.  James  A.  Johnson  was  a  native  of  Spartan- 
buriT.  S.  C,  Iwm  in  182*.).  rt  i-civeil  a  common  school  education,  and  studied 
law  aud  medicine.  In  ltiOi>-00  he  was  s  member  of  the  legislature  of  Cal. 
Aww's  Chuff.  Dit.f  1868^  6. 

•Sargent,  who  was  a  printer,  had  at  one  time  been  eompdled  to  walk 
Urn  streets  of  PhiL,  being  unable  to  find  emplovment  aud  haviuK  no  money. 
He  was  bora  in  Kefwbnryport,  Mass.,  in  1927 ^  and  came  to  Cal.  in  1849, 
locating  himself  in  Nevada  co.,  and  engaging  in  mining,  lie  also  eomlueted 
s  whig  newspaper.  In  1854  he  was  admitted  to  practise  law.  ami  tlie  f(»lb)w- 
ing  year  was  chosen  dint  atty.  Ho  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  r*  publican  party,  but  was  defeated  in  1857  for  atty-gen'l.  In  1801  bo 
presided  over  the  republican  state  convention,  and  M'as  first  «1> ctt d  to  eon- 
Kres2;  in  18<i3  he  was  a  moml>er  of  the  republican  state  central  comniiltee. 
In  1872  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator.  As  a  politician  he  became  powerful  as 
mister  of  a  'ring,'  and  jtla<  iiifr  '>r  <li^placiiiti  men  acconling  t"  tin-  \\  ill  of  a 
«yndicat«.  He  was  appuiuted  minuter  to  Genuany  in  1S82.  bcc  G'<-asw  Valley 
ymnm.  May  23, 1874;  Waite,  in  Bomnan*9  Nt  Matter,  61;  SoknoPnit, 

ia  l>miienUk  Momntain  M^Mcn-rr,  May  V^,  isii.");  WnUioinHlk  P'ljaro  TimtM, 
>lay  \Z,  186S;  8.  F,  Chnmidt,  March  14,         and  Nov.  16«  I8S4. 
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was  ovt  r  18,000.    In  four  years  it  bad  dwindled  to 

500  :  Imt  national  politus  had  less  to  do  with  this  rv- 

niarkablr  chaniie  than  local  issues,  of  whi^'h  I  hi, all 

~   

speak  presently.    The  cK't  tion  of  1872  was  soniewliiit 
remarkable,  inasiuucli  as  Greeley,  a  republican,  was  in- 
dorsed by  a  democratic  nominating   convention  for 
certain  favors  shown  toward  distinguislied  confeder- 
ates/* but  the  democratic  party  as  a  whole  rejected 
him,  iailing  to  vote,  and  the  republican  majority  was 
13,302,  notwithstanding  that  even  more  republicans 
than  democrats  neglected  to  go  to  the  polls.    In  1872 
the  trial  of  strength  was  legitimate,  and  the  rt  pub- 
lican majority  had  fallen  to  2,900.    The  party  was 
divided  on  railway  and  corporation  issues  soon  after- 
ward, the  democrats  electing  their  state  ticket,  but  in 
187G  it  gave  a  Tnajority  for  Hayes.    In    1879  it 
was  again  divided  (m  local  issues,  but    elected  the 
governor  by  a  plurality,  but  by  a  vote  of  23,849  Itss 
than  a  niajoritv  over  all.  In  the  very  next  vear,  how- 
ever,  the  party  recovered  all  but  about  200  of  the 
majority  against  it  in  tlie  election  of  Garfield,  and 
succeeded  in  electing  half  the  congressmen,  and  a 
majority  of  the  assemblymen,  which  gave  them  the 
United  States  senator,  thus  grasping  the  substance  of 
a  r(  |)ublican  victory  while  theur  opponents  secured 
the  shadow.    In  1884  the  party  had  so  far  recovered 
itself  as  to  achieve  a  majority  of  nearly  8,000.  The 
fluctuati(Mis  during  non-presidential  years,  returning 
when  a  national  election  takes  place  to  the  supremacy, 
shows  how  the  state  has  been  swaved  bv  municipal 
agitations,  wliile  the  true  sentiment  of  the  American- 
boru  population,  at  least,  was  republican. 

The  local  causes  which  led  to  so  much  variation  in 
the  political  atmosphere  may  be  named  under  the 
general  heads  of  taxation,  corporate  monopolies,  Chi- 

'*The  BAilinjj  of  Jefferson  T)avu»  Ml  Mticle  in  the  C^n/unj  mapazinc  for 
Feb.  1687,  exulaius  Greeley '.s  action  in  this  matter;  luit  it  was,  after  adl,  a 
miiitoke  exoeUod  only  by  the  greater  one  of  nummg  lur  Uiu  prandaiicy. 
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neae.  Imigration,  and  labor  demands.  The  extrava- 
gant habits  which  the  earlj  mining  i^eriod  engendered 
in  Califoroia  private  and  public  life  remained  after  the 
period  had  passed  in  which  they  originated,  and  more 
in  public  than  in  private.  The  state  debt  had  been 
allowed  to  go  on  increasing,  while  legislatures  ex- 
pended upon  themselves  and  a  numerous  retiime  of 
attaches  t\\v  money  wrung  from  tliu  people,  or  voted 
it  in  appropriations,  either  wisely  or  unwisely,  ereating 
additiniial  burdens.  The  eompluints  of  the  people 
caused  tiie  legislators  to  attempt  pacification  by  pre- 
tending to  shift  the  burden  of  tax  from  borrower  to 
lender  by  exempting  $l»000  worth  of  property  of 
widows  and  orphans  from  taxation ;  exempting  the 
land  claims  of  new  settlers  for  one  year ;  and  remit- 
tm^  the  tax  upon  growing  crops,  vines,  and  mining 
claims,  all  of  which  was  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  declared  that  taxation  should  be  equal 
and  uniform. 

In  18r,6  property  to  the  amount  of  $80,000,000 
was  thus  exempted  from  taxation,  and  yet  there  was 
a  crv  of  liard  times.  The  saviui^s  banks  contained 
more  dep)osits  per  inhabitant  than  any  state  oreou!itry 
on  the  globe  ;  but  the  prosperity  was  more  apparent 
than  real ;  for,  whereas  in  other  states  the  owners  of 
a  bank  account  were  of  the  class  who  had  some  sort 
of  permanent  homes  enabling  them  to  keep  and  in- 
crease their  capital,  in  California  the  money  was  often 
withdrawn  to  meet  painful  emergencies  arising  from 
the  unsettled  condition  of  society  and  the  greater  ex- 
pense of  living,  with  the  decrease  in  gold-production. 

As  early  as  1 865,  owing  partly  to  the  influx  of  un- 
employed [)ersons  after  the  war,  there  began  a  move- 
iiiuit  amon<x  the  lal)orin<_r  classes   looking  to  the 
i//if»rovement  of  their  condition.  Among  the  demands 
"f  Jahorers  was  the  reduction  of  their  hours  of  em- 
ployment without  any  corresponding  n  duetion  of 
pay,  and  toward  this  purpose  numerous  trades-unions 
were  fonned.    To  this  demand  was  soon  added  that 
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of  increased  wages.    As  soon  as  trades-unions  were 

organized  political  parties  began  to  seek  the  votes  of 

these  organizations,  and  the  ei^ht-hour  law  was  a 
sop  thrown  out  by  a  democratic  legislature  to  secure 
the  adhesion  of  the  unions.  Tliese  same  legislators, 
huwever,  in  making  contracts  for  public  works,  re- 
quired ten  hours  labor  to  be  performed  daily.  ^ 

*  Cains  T.  Ryland«  the  speaker  fof  the  assembly  in  1867-6,  was  bom 

JniM  80,  1826,  in  Howard  co.,  Missouri,  working  on  a  farm  »luring  the  sum- 
mer, and  attended  hcIiooI  during  the  winter.  lu  1849  hu  started  acros's  the 
plains  for  Cal.,  tiuallv  settling  at  San  Jose,  where  he  l>egan  the  practice  of 
taw,  having  previously  been  iultnitted  to  the  bar  in  Missouri,  ne  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  court  of  first  instance  in  S.  F.,  which  fflicc  he  afterward 
resigned,  going  iMuxk  to  8aa  Jose.  When  the  first  l^islature  met  he  waa 
apj^dntftd  private  Meretary  to  Gov.  Bumett,  and  in  lw4  was  alected  to  tlie 
l^^laturc  from  Santa  Clara  co. ,  whore  he  was  the  aathor  of  the  first  appro- 
pnation  bill  passed  in  the  state  for  a  wagon -road  over  the  Sierra  Nevada  into 
£1  Dorado  oo.  Mr  Ryland's  health  giving  way  in  1869,  he  gave  up  hia  lav 
prartico,  and  engaged  ui  hanking,    ne  marrie<l  LBtitlA  M.  fionutt^  adav^ll* 

ter  of  Gov.  Bnrnetti  one  of  tbe  pioneort  of  1843. 
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OouDfO  OP  THK  Mongolians — ^Not  W£ux>ms  in  California— Attitude  of 
THB  Mnfns— DnousnRO  and  Altoorhsb  Damkablb— Long  but 
Powuuatss  LaanLATioif  AoAUiar  Thsk— TaxATiaB  and  CoMniaaioNB — 
Oum  MAsms  of  tbb  Hod  ahd  Shotbl— ElBABiisnsif— Momopousts 
DiN0(7NCKD— Samd-iot  SmoHis— Rioth  and  Abbests— SAFsnr  CkiM- 
MnTEE~-L.\BOR  Oroantzations— TiiK  W()kkin<',men's  Party  .bf.com rs 
A  Power — Decline  of  Commcnum — MoKS  EuMonosa,  LBOiaLATURis, 

AJfD  KKr&ESENTATlVKS. 

Ship-loads  of  paper  and  printer's  ink  had  been 
spoiled,  and  breath  enough  wasted  to  sail  those  ships 

in  reitt'ratintj^  the  proposition  of  aliens  of  other 
lauds  conijjregattMl  in  California  that  **  tlie  Cliincse 
mu^;t  <xo,"  althoni^li  according  to  some  autliorities  the 
Wt^Lcrn  shore  ot"  the  continent  was  theirs  bv  ri^lit  of 
discovery.*  They  W(Te  frequent  visitors  to  and  resi- 
dents of  Mexico,'  and  were  einpk)yedat  shi|)-huilding 
or  other  labor  in  Lower  California  within  historic 
times,  fn^n  1571  to  1746,  and  even  in  Los  Angeles, 
Alta  Cahfornia,  in  1781. 

See  Vol.  III.,  JVfi/iV  RnreA,  chap.  ix..  this  series. 

'Chevalier  faiicie«l  he  saw  about  Acapulco  the  evidencp<*  of  many  inter- 
mixturesi.  lu  tlie  Hittork  (Jhrttknne  da  la  Cali/onuii  inuntitm  is  luatle  of  a 
Ckinois  nhip-carpenter.  ViUa4toflor  y  Sanches  in  his  Theatro  Amn-icnnn, 
1746,  relates  tliat  tin-  niino-je  wore  ntiinornnf^  in  and  around  A<-aj>ulc(».  The 
Japanese  in  1(>61  lAcro  ordered  out  of  Mexico,  and  were  forbidden  to  carry 
ftvay  more  than  2,000  dneato  Oftcb,  from  which  it  appears  fhey  were  snccess- 
(ol  tradesmen.  The  Chinese  tbemselvoH  assert  in  their  year-hook,  that  cer- 
tain Baddhist  priest!)  crossed  into  Alastca,  expIore<l  the  coast  to  Mexico,  and 
penetrated  to  tne  Aztec  empire,  1 .000  years  before  Cortes.  President  Porter, 
of  Yale  college,  places  the  numlxjr  of  Chinese  arrivals  in  the  U.  S.  l>etween 
1'^'20  and  1V40  at  1 1,  and  between  1S40  and  1S."><)  at  3').  This  refers  to  imnit- 
Krants  to  eastern  ports.  For  facts  and  opinions  concerning  the  Chinese  I 
hift  twiwllffld  some  Imiidreda  of  volumes  and  thousands  oc  newspapers,  as 
viU  as  tiio  oOiflial  report  ordered  by  feho  state  senate  at  a  leoent  period. 
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The  first  immigrants  from  China  to  modem  Cali- 
fornia were  two  Chinese  men  and  one  woman,  who 
arrived  by  the  clipper  bark  Eagle  in  1848.  The  men 
went  to  the  mines,  and  the  woman  remained  as  a 
servant  in  the  family  of  Charles  Y.  Gillespie,  who 
came  hither  from  Hong  Kong.  In  February,  1849, 
the  number  of  Chinese  men  in  California  had  increased 
to  54  ;  and  in  January,  1850,  to  787  men  aiu/  2 
women.  A  year  later  there  were  4,018  men  and 
7  women;  and  in  January,  1852,  7,512  men  and  8 
women.  Bv  May  thev  liad  inereased  to  11.787,  of 
whom  imly  7  were  women.  Like  other  ininiiirrants 
some  died  and  some  returned,  the  whole  number  of 
both  amounting  to  476.  By  August,  1852,  there 
were  not  h\ss  than  18,026  men  and  14  women  adde*! 
to  tiie  Chinese  population  of  California,  brought 
chiefly  from  Uong  Kong  in  British  ships.  Statistics 
show  that  at  the  time  the  labor  troubles  commenced 
in  California,  or  about  the  year  1876,  there  were 
116,000  Chinese  in  California,  and  probably  151,000 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  of  whom  were  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Of  the  entire  number  6,000  may  Lave 
been  women. 

These  people  were  truly,  in  every  sense,  aliens. 
The  color  of  their  skins,  the  rejmlsiveness  of  theij 
features,  th«Mr  under-size  of  fi^^ure,  their  incompre- 
hensible language,  strange  customs,  and  heiithcii  re- 
ligion,— containing  though  it  might  the  base  of  all 
true  godliness,  the  virtues  of  the  Christian  decaloffue, 
—conspired  to  set  them  apart  had  they  not  themselves 
exhibited  a  disposition  to  hold  aloof  from  the  white 
race.    Their  camps  were  always  removed  to  a  com- 
fortable distance  from  the  camps  of  the  white  minerSy 
as  much  from  choice  as  from  recognition  of  the  un- 
friendliness visible  in  the  looks  and  acts  of  their 
American  or  Kuropeim  neiglibors. 

This  unfriendhiR'ss  was  manifested  by  injustice,  by 
insolence,  and  l)y  o]>|>ression.  The  placers  the  white 
iniuers  ImX  abandoned  were  usually  occupied  by  Cbi- 
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iieae  who  were  content  with  five  or  eight  dollars  a 
day,  while  a  white  man  wanted  sixteen  or  twenty. 
When  snch  returns  &iled,  the  Mongolians  were  often 
asBailed  by  other  miners  with  no  better  riglits,  and 
driven  away  from  the  diggings  heretofore  despised  by 
tiase  men,  who  complained  to  the  legislature,  wliieli 
at  every  session  endeavored  to  make  the  laws  so  op- 
pressive to  the  detested  race  that  they  should  cease 
to  immiiirate/ 

It  w^as  proposed  in  1852  to  hold  Chinamen  as  ap- 
prentices ;  and  in  1853  a  senate  resolution  asked  the 
president  to  appoint  a  commissioner  to  China  in  the 
person  of  fklmund  Ilaii(Iolj)h  who  should  negotiate 
with  the  emperor  on  this  subject.  This  artifice  to  in> 
troduce  the  coolie  system  in  place  of  slaveiy  failed, 
«8  I  have  noticed  in  an  earlier  volume.  In  1854  a 
resolution  was  passed  urging  congress  to  authorise 
the  California  legislature  to  impose  a  capital  tax  on 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  to  be  paid  before  landing 
by  tlie  vessel  bringing  them.  It  was  enacted  by  the 
le;^isiature  of  1855  that  masters,  owners,  or  eon- 
sitrneos  of  vessels  bringing  to  this  coast  any  juTsons 
inc.»iiipt  t«  Tit  to  become  citizens  under  our  laws  siiould 
pay  a  tine  of  $50  for  every  such  person  landed,  and 
commissioners  of  immigration  were  appointed  to  en- 
force this  statute  ;  but  a  suit  being  brought  under  it, 
the  court  declared  the  act  unconstitutional.  The  for- 
ogn  miners'  license  was  raised  this  year  to  $6  a  month, 
from  October,  1855,  to  October,  1856,  and  an  act 
passed  increasing  the  tax  to  |8  per  month  for  1857, 
$10  for  1858,  and  so  on,  each  successive  year. 

*  The  legislature  of  18.'0  enactetl  a  law  against  all  foreignrTs  Mexicans 
uui  Iniiiana  not  included — which  required  a  license  to  be  taken  out  at  $20 

C'  BontlL  This  tax,  tomtber  with  the  imoertaintiefl  of  mining  wm  equiva* 
1 1<<  a  prohibition,  ana  the  law  l)ceaine  to  a  consiik-ralilff  <  \  t( nt  inopcra- 
bve,  and  was  repealed  in  1851.  In  1852  the  cost  of  a  foreign  miner's  license 
vis  fixed  at  $3  a  month,  but  the  act  was  repealed  in  1853,  when  it  wan  raised 
to  $4.  An  appropriation  of  $600  was  made  for  trannlating  the  law  int..  ( In- 
aeae  and  ana  printing  4.000  copies.  In  IS.'.')  fho  law  oxcludinc  fn.in  tlie 
conrts  negro  and  ludian  eviilcncc,  wa**  aniemled  to  include  Chinese,  and  ob- 
s^ction!4  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  procuring  bondsmen,  so  as  to  make  it 
4ifiealt  for  Asiatics  charged  with  Gnme  to  procoxe  baiL 
Uisr.CAi..Voi.  VII.  22 
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Driven  from  good  to  poor  or  exhansied  diggings, 
even  with  their  frugal  habits  the  Chinese  found  it 
difficult  to  pay  these  sums,  more  in  the  nature  of  a 

fine  than  a  tax,  and  the  collectors  were  unable  to  ex- 
tort from  tlieiii  the  amount  exartcd  bv  the  hiw,  tlie 
effect  of  wliich  was  to  impoverish  them,  whik^  the 
revenue  of  tlie  state  was  not  increased  :  for  ratlier 
than  submit  to  the  extortion,  first  of  the  Chinese 
companies^  which  brought  thein  out,  aod  then  of 
the  government  of  Cahfornia,  a  considerable  number 
returned  to  China  in  October  of  this  year. 

Already  the  cry  was  raised  against  them  that  their 
presence  m  the  country  tended  to  injure  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes  and  degrade  labor.  It  was 
argued  that  no  good  could  come  from  allowing  an  in- 
ferior race,  not  in  a  state  of  bondage  yet  not  citizens, 
to  comi)L'te  in  the  Labor  markets.  They  simplv,  bv 
their  numbers  and  by  taking  less  wagres  than  wliite 
men,  deprived  the  lattrr  of  the  money  tliey  should 
have  earned,  and  instead  of  investing  it  in  the  state 
carried  it  to  Cliiua.  In  a  word,  they  were  human 
leeches,  sucking  the  life-blood  of  the  countr}-.  The 
only  voices  raised  in  their  defence  came  from  the  uni- 
versal philanthropist^  often  the  world's  greatest  blun- 
derer, the  merchant  who  had  something  to  sell  that 
Chinamen  would  buy,  and,  of  course,  the  employer  of 
cheap  Labor. 

To  drive  tliem  from  the  mines  deprived  the  stato 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  tlieir  licenses,  amount- 
ing, even  at  $4,  to  about  $'J00,000  monthly.  Again, 
to  forbid  minin<j:  would  force  them  in  threat  numbers 
into  the  towns  and  agricultural  districts,  to  steal  or 
to  starve,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  return  them 

*C'il  Stnt,  IS.",-,  21G-17:  N'^^^vfn  Jnumnl,  Oct.  26,  1S55.  Tlie  Chinteaa 
six  companies  which  imported  laborers  under  contract  for  passage  monej, 
and  a  certain  percentage  ell  eamingB,  were  known  WTemuy  as  tbe  Nmg 
Yung,  7'),000;  Hop  Wo,  31. (^X);  Koni;  Cliow,  M  OfVV  \xnvr  Wo.  12.rXK):  Sam 
Yup,  11,000:  Tan  Wo,  4,300.  The  tigures  here  rcpreseut  the  uuml>er  of 
coolieB  belonging  to  the  several  companies  in  1876.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
profitable  most  have  been  their  bosinen. 
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en  masse  to  China,  as  had  been  proposed,  or  to  convey 
them  in  less  than  200  vessels,  each  carrying  250  pas- 
sengers, or  five  vessels  a  month  for  four  years.  The 
marine  to  perform  this  service  not  being  at  hand,  the 

projK>sition  to  return  them  to  China  was  untenable. 

It  became  necessaiy  thm  to  consider  the  Chinese 
question  from  some  point  of  view  Iiaviii'^  a  wider 
ranjxe  than  tliat  belonirinir  to  tlie  mere  j^nmnd  of  race 
prejudice  Of  white  labor  there  was  not  enou^^li  in 
raHfoniia  to  develop  its  resourcrs  as  was  desirable,  or 
furnish  house  servants  or  factory  operatives.  Neither 
could  improvements  be  carritnl  on  to  any  extent  with 
wages  at  the  standard  demanded  by  white  labor.  The 
monuments  of  civilization  were  in  no  land  raised  ex- 
cept by  cheap  labor.  But  California  had  not  reached 
the  monumental  period  of  development.  Her  work* 
men  had  first  to  dig  ditches,  build  roads,  sow  grain, 
dant  vines  and  orchards,  and  erect  manu&ctorics. 
To  turn  the  wheels  of  proj^ress  the  Chinaman,  quickly 
perceptive  and  willingjly  industrious,  miii^ht  be  used 
lo  advanta'^e.    Thus  the  polit  ical  economists. 

The  op)p()siti(>n  to  Chinese  immigration  was  in  the 
first  place  almost  purely  soutliern,  and  arose  from  the 
anta<xonism  of  men  accustonuMl  to  n^irard  themselves 
as  masters  toward  races  to  which  there  attached  any 
sospicion  of  servitude.  To  work  at  all  was  a  sad 
coming  down  for  them,  but  to  work  beside  a  pig-tail, 
whom  even  a  wild  Indian  despised,  was  abasement 
iatolerable.* 

Next  to  a  man  who  has  been  a  master,  one  who 
has  been  a  servant  is  the  most  exacting  and  super- 
dlioua    Thus  it  happened  that  as  the  mines  attracted 

to  the  state  other  foreigners  of  low  extraction,  tlie 
Cliinese  became  subject  to  the  liatred  of  another  class 
of  white  men,  who  without  being  in  any  sense  Anier- 

*The  legislature  in  1858  enacted  a  law  forbirMing  Chinamen  to  land  upon 
this  c4)Mt»  except  'Iriven  by  stress  of  weather;  an<l  any  captain  landing  mich 

►hiKil'l  T'TV  a  fine  of  from  5400  t<>  S<"'(K>,  or  1><.;  ini|»ri>onofl  not  excofMliug  one 
year;  baad  Uw  to  be  made  known  in  Cluua  and  Calif oruio.  Cai,  iiUU.,  1858, 
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ican  in  spirit,  were  admitted  to  citizenship  and  enjoyed 
political  privileges  with  native-bom  electors.  They, 
from  the  novelty  of  their  position  as  'sovereigns,' 
were  unduly  anxious  to  exercise  their  prerogatives, 

and  8ou<_i^iit  to  innuenoe  le<j^islatures  by  certain  noisy 
demonstrations,  which,  meaning  votes,  liad  a  certain 
weight  with  politicians,  en«>ugh,  at  all  events,  to  pro- 
cure local  legislation*  inimical  to  the  Cliinese,  and 
frequent  appeals  to  congress  to  remove  this  abomina- 
tion from  the  land. 

For  that  many  of  the  habits  and  practices  of  this 
people  were  abominable  could  not  be  denied.  They 
were  as  far  from  observing  the  maxims  of  Confucius 
as  nominal  Christians  are  from  imitating  Christ.  With 
that  air  of  perfect  docility  which  comes  from  centu- 
ri(»s  of  enforced  subserviencv,  thev  won  the  confidence 

«.-  %/ 

of  employ<'rs  wdiom  they,  in  some  unguardi'd  moment, 
treacherouslv  murdered  for  train.  Chinese  murders, 
liowever,  were  not  more  frequent  than  European  mur- 
ders, not  so  frequent  as  Meidcan  or  native  Californian 
murders,  and  they  were  no  more  abhorrent,  though 
frequency  accompanied  by  a  breach  of  trust,  coolly 
planned  and  brutally  executed.  Their  opium  dens 
were  scenes  of  disgust  and  horror.  While  apparently 
not  much  given  to  concupiscence,  they  had  no  regard 
for  chastity,  and  subjected  their  women  to  a  revolting 
slavery  for  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  prostituiicn. 
But  then  did  not  our  own  people  do  these  things, 
the  difference  being  that  the  Chiuaiuen  used  less 
disguise  ? 

Ineti'ectual  laws  were  enacted  against  this  vice,  and 
against  Chinese  gambling  games,  as  also  to  correct 

*In  1802  a  law  was  enacted  whioh  provided  for  taxing  Mongolians  ovfr 
18  yeard  of  age — except  thoM  who  paid  a  monthly  miners  tax — $1.50  a«  » 
monthly  capitation  tax,  to  be  known  as  the  Chineea  police  tax.    Bat  tbt 

sup.  ct  declan  <l  the  law  unconstitutionaL  In  1863  the  sup.  ct  gustaine*! 
the  law  excluding  Chinese  witnesses  in  suits  whore  white  ]K>rsons  were  J*^- 
ties.  They  were  also  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  t<i^ether  with  ne^To«i 
and  Indiaaitbnt  separate  schools  might  l>e  provided  for  either.  Ill  186b  thi« 
law  was  HO  modified  that  they  might  1>e  admittedtoachoola  whera  BOobjectNB 
was  made  by  the  parents  of  white  cluldren. 
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the  mxcleaalmeas  of  the  Chinese  quarter;  for  the 
Mongolian,  while  he  nii^j^ht  wear  immaculatoly  wliite 
clothing,  and  liavu  ovury  appraraiicc  of  personal  iirat- 
ness,  had  no  prcjudicLS  ai;ainst  slccpini;,  sardinL'-likt', 
as  many  as  could  be  crowded  into  the  space,'  or  to 
living  surrounded  by  filth  that  smelt  to  heaven.  To 
matters  like  these  the  attention  of  congress  was  every 
now  and  then  directed  by  the  legislators  of  California^ 
but  witliout  result. 

In  1807  emigration  schemes  were  oi^anized  by 
means  of  which  Chinese  coolies  were  to  be  supplied 
hy  the  six  companies  to  work  on  sugar  and  cotton 
plantations  in  the  gulf  states;  but  the  contractors 
fiiiled  to  pay,  and  the  Mongolians  retired  from  the 
engagement.  In  1870  the  legislature  was  again  moved 
to  impose  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  nu>rc 
than  $5,000,  or  imprisonment,  nj^on  any  one  bringing 
to  th<?se  shores  any  subject  of  China  or  Jai>an  with- 
out first  presenting  evidence  of  liis  or  lier  good  cliar- 
arter  to  the  coinuiissioner  of  immii^ration,   hut  the 

o 

supreme  court  decided  against  its  (-onstitutionality. 
The  same  year  the  muniei]»a]ity  of  San  Francisco 
passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  employment  of 
Chinese  on  public  works  of  any  kind;  and  in  1876, 
in  an  act  to  create  an  irrigation  district  in  the  counties 
of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus, 
Merced,  Fresno,  and  Tulare,  it  was  forbidden  to  em- 
ploy Chinese  labor  in  the  construction  of  any  canal  or 
ditch  provided  for  in  the  act.  In  1878  a  law  was  en- 
acted forbidding  aliens  del)arred  from  citizenshi[)  to 
acquire  title  to  real  estate  ;  and  anotlier  withholding 
business  licenses  from  the  same  class.  Laws  of  this 
des^-'ription  served  to  pacifv  the  other  alien  element, 
and  eave  the  courts  sjme  labor  in  settin<j:  aside  after- 
ward.    The  supervisors  of  San  Francisco  even  ex- 

'The  leiri-'l'itTiro  in  1876  made  it  a  mistlenieanor,  pnnisliaMc  l»y  a  fine  of 
ham  $10  to  $50,  for  any  person  to  let  or  occupy  any  a]>artniciit  v  ithiii  the 
fiMiliof  ftii  moorporated  city,  which  containea  lean  than  500  feet  of  apace 
m  thtt  dear  to  Mca  peraon.   This  law  was  sustained  by  the  sup.  ct. 
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eluded  CbiDese  granite  from  use  in  the  public  works ; 
and  passed  an  ordinance  which  required  that  the  hair 
of  any  convicted  male  prisoner  should  be  cut  within 

one  inch  of  the  liead  in  order  to  sacrifice  the  queuee 

of  the  Cliincse  convicts — a  greater  iiidigiiitv  than  if 
tlicir  ears  liad  been  cut  off.  Tliis  was  cekbrated  un- 
der tlic  name  of  the  Pig  Tail  Ordinance,  and  was  ve- 
toed by  the  mayor  as  barbarous  and  niahcious.  In 
1876  the  supervisors  required  a  license  of  $2  per 
quarter  from  a  laundry  using  a  onc  horse  vehicle,  and 
$•4  per  quarter  for  a  two-horse  vehicle  ;  but  charged 
laundries  using  no  horses — ^meaning  those  of  the  Chi- 
nese—(15  per  (]^uarter.  The  courts  again  interfered 
to  prevent  this  mjustice. 

In  the  meantime  the  Chinese,  protected  by  the 
better  sentiment  of  the  intelliixent  and  right-minth^d, 
and  tlie  decrees  of  the  supreme  court,  held  their 
ground,  and  were  constantly  employed.  Gardening, 
farming,  viticulture,  horticulture,  laundrying,  cooking, 
and  general  housework  were  monopolized  by  tlu  in  to 
a  great  extent.  Kailroad  companies  employed  them 
to  build  their  roads ;  and  they  worked  in  mines,  in 
lumber  districts,  and  in  the  great  fisheries.  They 
came  at  last  to  engage  in  some  manu&ctures,  such  as 
shoemaking,  cigarmaking,  and  a  few  other  trades,  but 
remaining  in  every  sense  aliens.  In  1865  a  steam- 
ship line  to  China,  carrying  the  mails  monthly  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Chinese  j>orts,  was  author- 
izi^l  l)v  conLTn-ss,  and  established  in  1807,  thus  recoir- 
nizing  the  importance  of  the  trade  with  China  and 

AnsonBurlingame,  the  American  minister  to  China 
from  1801  to  18G7,  being  taken  into  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  the  regent  of  the  empire.  Prince 
Kung,  was  authorized  by  that  potentate  to  fiame 

TJwin  as  early  as  18')1  advocated  a  China  maQ,  and  prided  himself  on 

being  the  i»rojt'rt(»r  of  tlio  fntcrprisc:  hut  tht-  sclicme  vr>s  a<lv(H'att d  in  cou- 
cres.s  hy  Bentou  in  the  40'!»,  aiul  outUncd  even  earlier  by  Jcilerouu.  They, 
however,  etarted  their  line  from  the  Columbia  river. 
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treaties  of  amity  with  European  nations  as  the  rep- 
lesentative  of  China,  and  also  to  amend  the  existing 
treaty  with  the  United  States.*  From  this  amended 
treaty  sprang  the  strong  hostility  to  the  Chinese 
which  marked  the  laws  and  ordinances  above  referred 
to;  for  the  clauses  added  by  Burlingame  agreed  to 
tlic  mutual  protection  of  the  citizi  ns  of  Ciiina  or  the 
I  nited  States  on  eacli  others'  soil  ;  to  freedom  in  re- 
ligious opinions  and  exercises  :  to  the  right  to  reside 
in  citlicr  country  at  will,  with  all  the  privileges  ac- 
corded to  the  most  favored  nations,  with  the  right  to 
enact  penal  laws  for  the  prevention  of  involuntary  im- 
migration, to  establish  an  international  system  of  cur- 
rency and  commerce;  and  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
admission  to  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  establishment  of  American  schools  in  China. 

Against  this  liberal  and  intrinsically  just  policy,  the 
anti-Chinese  party  in  California  protested  ;  and  as  the 
years  passed,  rebelled  more  and  more  strtnuously, 
the  outcry  being  increased  by  the  obscurity  of  the 
naturalization  laws,  the  act  of  1804  confining  the 
privikge  to  free  white  persons,  and  the  law  of  1870 
extending  it  to  persons  of  African  nativity  and  de- 
aceni  The  Revised  Statutes  of  1873  droj'pi  d  the 
words,  "  being  free  white  persons,"  by  clerical  error 
as  it  was  alleged,  and  a  few  Asiatics  took  advantage 
of  the  wording  to  become  naturalized.  This  advance 
upon  the  privileges  of  white  and  black  men  roused 
renewed  hostility,  pul)li('  sentinuiit  gt  nciiilly  being 
against  incorporating  into  our  civil iziition  these  alien 
pagans,  and  in  1875  Mongolians  were  excluded  from 
naturalization  rights.  The  inij)ortation  of  Chinese 
women  for  illicit  purposes  was  made  punishable  by  a 

•A  trrnfy  was  negotiated  with  China  in  Ifm  1>v  Minist*  r  Cnsliing,  which 
Wis  nuHlitied  in  1850,  by  Minister  R«.*ed  in  1858  ,ainl  further  UKKlilicd  Ity  Bur- 
Kamnie  in  1868.  The  U.  8.  law  of  18^  prohibited  the  iinportaticm  of 
CfHilif-s;.  and  the  treaty  al-io.  In  1S70  con^'ross  dcohirftl  tliat  no  t.ix  should 
be  in)p<it>ed  by  auy  state  upon  persons  imuiigratmg  thereto,  whicli  wai»  not 
eofocoed  upon  evenr  other  immigrmnt  to  men  state  from  any  other  foreisn 
rantey.  iThns  OaUf  omin  waa  properly  held  in  check  by  the  general  goiix 
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penalty  of  $5,000  and  five  years'  imprisonment,  by  aet 
of  congress  ;  but  the  law  was  declared  uncoastitu- 
tional,  and  the  only  l)ar  to  this  species  of  immigra- 
tion was  a  fine  of  $2,000,  and  one  year's  impris(>inn<  nt 
fpr  bringing  to  the  comitry  any  person  compiilsorily. 
The  importation  of  laborers  under  contract^  was  also 
made  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $500,  and  a  year  in 
prison  for  each  person  so  brought  to  the  country." 

But  none  of  this  lej^islation  was  hkely  to  eradicate 
the  evils  of  which  the  workinujmcn  of  California  com- 
plained, the  greatest  of  which  was  that  China  was 
absorl)ing  the  industries  of  California  as  fast  as  its 
busy  population  became  inducted  into  our  methods,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  white  workmen*  This  exclusion 
w^as  of  two  kinds :  voluntary,  where  white  men  re- 
fused to  work  beside  Chinamen,  and  involuntary, 
where  employers  preferred  to  avail  themselves  of 
Chinese  cheap  labor. 

In  April  1876  the  state  senate  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  testimony  upon  the  effect,  moral,  social, 
and  |)oliti('al,  of  Chinese  immi^^ration,  and  $3,000  was 
authorized  by  the  l^ujislature  to  be  expended  by  the 
citv  of  San  Francisco,  in  scndini;  a  dele-nition  to 
Washington  to  procure  such  a  modification  of  the 
Burlingame  treaty  as  to  prevent  the  coming  of 
certain  classes  to  our  shores.  The  commission  sat 
from  October  18th  to  November  18th,  their  investi- 
gations filling  173  printed  pages,  but  practically  the 
subject  remained  where  it  had  been,  nothing  new  be- 
ing elicited.  Congress  in  1877-8  so  far  yielded  to 
the  pressure  as  to  lay  a  per  capita  tax  of  $*2.50  oa 
each  Asiatic  arriving  in  the  country,  officials  ex- 
cepted, any  evasion  of  the  law  subjecting  the  offender 

"The  Chinese  six  compaaios  were  really  coutractors  and  importers, 
although  they  attempted  to  pass  themselTtfa  off  as  beneyolent  orgaiusatiovftK. 

They  <?ovrrnod  and  coiitrolh  il  with  an  iron  hand  all  the  rhitu  -i  in  the 
country,  and  austained  a  secret  organization  of  highbinders,  who  were 
not  only  a  detective  police,  Imt  secret  avengers  of  any  mfractioii  of  the  com- 
panies' rules.  So  swift  and  mysterious  were  tlieir  blows  that  the  8.  F.  police 
Bcldnin  snrcer'ih>ii  in  ra])tnriiig  a  highbinder  who  hftd  ftjcactft^i  *  blood  atono 
meut '  m  liio  Lhuicao  <iiuirLei-. 
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to  five  years*  labor  in  the  state  prison,  the  act  to  take 
cAect  in  Janoaiy  1879 

When  congress  came  to  take  hold  of  the  subject, 
althou'^h  not  sharini^  in  the  prejudices  of  California 

workingnien,  or  the  California  di'legatiou  in  congress, 
it  found  a  knotty  (juestion  to  he*  solved.  Alien  against 
alien,  one  as  bad  as  the  other,  tlie  national  traditions 
king  a  country  free,  open  to  all,  and  the  ignorant 
white  and  the  ignorant  black  having  been  accepted, 
how  could  the  ignorant  yellow  be  kept  away  at  tlie 
modest  request  of  the  ignorant  white  ?  In  1S77-8  it 
was  proposed  to  limit  the  number  which  might  come 
hj  any  single  TesseL  Another  proposition  was  to 
panish  contracting  here  or  elsewhere  for  the  impor- 
tation of  Chinese ;  and  still  another  contemplated  col- 
oDiang  those  already  here  on  government  land.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1878  a  special  agent  was  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia to  ijiake  a  rjuiet  investigation  into  the  subject. 

It  had  been  said  by  Californians  in  con<rress  that 
revolution  w< >uld  result  from  a  lon<'^er  delav  in  coin- 
plying  with  the  demands  of  the  majority  in  the  state 
who  desired  the  expulsion  of  the  Chinese.  It  was 
no  new  thing,  indeed,  for  attacks  to  be  made  upon 
their  camps  in  mining  regions,  whether  the  mines 
were  in  placers,  quartz,  or  coal;  but  after  the  futile 
efforts  to  change  the  BurHngame  treaty,  the  threats 
of  violence  increased  and  riots  occurred  in  various 
{^aces,"  as  In  Los  Angeles,  Chico,  and  San  Francisco, 
where  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  Chinese  laun- 
dries, some  of  which  were  sacked  and  burned  in 
1877. 

The  California  dele<j:ation  in  conirress  found  them- 
s^-*lves  in  the  position  of  being  sus})ected  of  having  a 
hysterical  mania  on  tlie  Cliimse  (|uostion.  (Jrave 
senators  of  New  England  insisted  upon  extending  to 
a  half-civilized  nation  the  constitutional  privileges 

Angflr^f  St^^r,  Aug.  1  ST  1,  and  April  7,  1^77;  Trwl,.-  I.'.j.rMnjn, 
^'ec  Jd7l>;  S.  F.  Altti^  March  17,  and  April  '2,  1877;  6<ih  Lfkju  -Wfty,  July 
27, 1877;  Bou/rwn  Wk.  to  OaL,  95.  99»  101,  106-7,  127-«. 
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which  the  authors  of  our  organic  law  })rovided  for 
the  people  of  eiiHgliteued  nati(jiis/-  and  tliey  insisted 
that  the  majority  of  people  in  this  state,  of  all  classesy 
were  as  much  governed  by  jealousy  and  prejudi(  e  as 
was  a  disorderly  alien  element  whose  doings  had  been 
bruited  by  a  sensational  press  at  home,  and  freely 
criticised  by  the  press  abroad.    It  was  in  vain  thi^ 
the  report  of  the  investigating  committee  was  spread 
before  them,  and  commented  on  by  such  men  as  Sar- 
gent, Pai^c,  ^filler,  Farley,  and  others — men  of  sound 
enou"h  minds  and  ariiunients  when  common-sense 
was  on  tilt'  side  of  profit,  hut  whose  professed  views 
had  to  1)*'  taken  with  allowance  when  anv  other  atti- 
tude  was  to  tlioni  i)olitical  death.    Arguments  were 
advanced  to  show  that  certiiin  manufactories  could 
not  he  operated  with  profit  except  by  Chinese  cheap 
labor;  that  railroads  could  not  l)e  built  without  it; 
and  that  house-servants  could  not  he  obtained  except 
from  among  this  people.    This  position  was  sustain^, 
so  far  as  the  railroads  were  concerned, by  the  attitude 
of  the  Central  Pacific.    White  labor,  by  refusing  to 
descend  to  the  level  of  yellow  labor,  was  held  at  a 
higher  figure  in  California  than  many  en){)loyers 
could  well  afiord.    This  was  peculiarly  true  of  do- 
mestic service.    A  Chinaman  would  do  more  and  bet- 
ter work  in  the  kitchen  than  tlie  female  cook.  On 
farms  he  was  almost  indispensable,  being  the  only 
available  help  for  the  hard-worked  housewife."  At 
the  same  time,  with  this  peculiar  competition,  wages 
in  California  did  not  as  elsewhere  follow  the  general 

Sciiatr.r  Hoar  niaiiitaincd  that  '  the  function  of  the  American  people, 
the  ihity  wliit  h  (khI  IkuI  committed  to  them,  is  to  work  out  in  practical 
history  the  truth  that  wlienever  Hod  has  placed  in  a  liumaa  tnonm  tk  human 
Hiiul,  that  wliii  li  is  crcatid  i^  the  cijual  of  every  other  like  creatui*e  on  the 
face  of  the  earth — equal,  among  other  thine!^,  iu  the  right  t«»  go  everywhere 
on  this  glolte,  and  to  eeek  and  enio^  the  bleMinga  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 

pursuit  of  lia)>]iii)e.ss  at  liis  own  will. 

'••The  amount  of  opium  which  paid  duty  at  S.  F.  from  1873  to  1877,  in- 
dasive,  was  2<>9,712  pounds;  and  the  amount  oonfiaeated  for  nnageling  ud 
sold  in  the  same  time,  rcali/rd  S] 20, 175.  What  amount  eMapedraetoOlUA 
cannot  be  known.  £^  <Juitom-hiou$e  Comm'n,  1877,  ^  &^ 
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kw  of  sapply  and  demand,  but  adapted  themselves 
to  the  changing  condition  of  the  country." 

HeanwhUe,the  restriction  or  prohibition  of  Chinese 
immigration  continued  to  be  agitated.     In  1879 

President  Hayes  vetoed  an  act  passed  by  congress  on 
tiie  subject,  but  couflieting  with  tlie  terms  of  the  IJur- 
lingame  treaty.    Tlie  following  year  the  picsidt  nt 
appointed  three  commissioners,  James  11  Angell  of 
Michigan,  John  F.  Swift  of  California,  and  William 
Henry  Trescott  of  South  Carolina,  to  proceed  to 
Chiya  for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  treaties.  The 
commissioners  were  eminently  successful,  finding  the 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries,  Pao  Chum  and  Ld  Hungtsao, 
willing  to  concede  to  the  United  States  the  control 
and  regulation  of  immigration,  the  emperor  never 
having  been  desirous  of  expatriating  any  of  his  nu- 
merous subjects  ;  and  on  the  l7th  of  rTovcmbcr,  1880, 
it  was  agreed  that  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
government  of  the  United  Suites,  the  interests  of  the 
countrv  were  endanLrered  bv  the  cominir  to  or  n  si- 
derice  in  it  of  the  Chinese,  sucli  coming  might  be 
sus[>ended  f«»r  a  time,  the  limitation  to  a[)ply  oidy  to 
laborers,  and  not  to  other  classes.  The  Chinese  already 
in  the  country  were  accorded all  the  riglits,  priv- 
il^es,  immunities,  and  exemptions  accorded  to  citi- 
aens  of  the  most  favored  nation."    This  treaty  was 

A-*  an  example  of  a  poster  isatie*!  liy  a  Chinr-o  laiinilry  association  wlion 
one  of  ltd  rules  was  broken  by  one  of  their  countryuien,  who  cstablulu  *!  a 
1—tt<iry  within  »  prnliibited  distance  of  another  wash-house,  is  the  foUoM  ut;^% 
tnnslatetl  by  Uoti'lit,  a  (.'iiinese  Kchiilar:  'Because  here  a  country  him  biwa 
and  castoms  which  they  observed,  atterwanl  families  also  mutually  fullnw, 
hovmnch  more  have  come  duwu  to  ua  for  a  long  tiiao — each  man  (Ling  hia 
daty  dares  not  not  observe  them.  At  this  time  Wong  Yeo  Ntii,  on  Second 
ttnet,  Orlf-an-s  l.niii<lry,  sprrotly  has  oj>e!ie(l  business,  so  lnv.kcii  rules,  rcst- 
iaf  on  hu  own  force,  cannot  oppose  him,  therefore  ati^emblu  la  hall.  W  e 
MBD.  one  heart,  put  forth  exertion  mntnally  to  aid,  must  clean  him  ont  and 
aToiil  aft<^r  tronule.  Tlion  fon'  delilKJrato  the  fttllowini;  pnrtii  ular:  In  our 
CQO^snie-i  number  of  friend  who  has  ability  tirst  to  kill  Wong  ban  ( 'hoe, 
tibaokfaily  give  him  2000  round  dollars.  Afterward  also  take  Wong  Yee 
^n-.  .\e*troy  his  name,  thankfully  give  him  600  ronml  dollars.  If  only 
»oaa  i  him.  not  kill,  also  give  him  one  half  in  his  hand.  At  this  time  what 
frooble  couies  cannot  tell,  if  he  cannot  get  away,  is  seized  by  forc;ignt:rs, 
•adpat  in  jail,  then  onr  company  manage  the  whole  affair.  Do  not  swallow 
•ifwonl^;  thi^  jKMtor  is  put  uji  as  evidence.  Kwong  >>m,  lirst year,  fifth 
>MBth.    Lucky  clay  Hxed.         oug  Hong  Tong,  put  forth.* 
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ratified  by  the  senate  on  May  5th,  1881,  and  ratifica- 
tions exchanged  at  Peking,  July  19th  of  the  same 
year.  A  supplemental  treaty  concerning  commerce 
agreed  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  opium  by  Chir 
nese  subjects. 

Congress  was  now  at  liberty  to  enact  such  laws  as 
should  satisfy  the  better  sense  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  l*a(Mfic'  coast,  if  not  silence  the  clamor  of  the  for- 
eii;n  residents  of  European  birth.  The  first  bill  which 
\vas  passed  was  voted  by  President  Arthur,  who  con- 
siden  d  twentv  years  too  lo!i«_r  a  time  to  susi)end  im- 
mi<^ration  from  Cliina,  and  who  had,  besides,  some 
technical  objections.  Several  other  bills  were  intro- 
duced, and  finally,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1882,  the 
president  approved  of  an  act  which  had  passed  both 
houses  suspending  immigration  for  ten  years,  but  not 
interfering  with  the  Chinese  already  in  the  country. 
This  act  also  denied  that  people  the  right  to  become 
naturalized. 

So  far  from  being  displeased  by  the  prohibition  of 

immigration,  the  Chinese  already  here  were  fully  sat- 
isfied, beinij^  quite  as  nuu  li  opposed  to  competitors  as 
the  Euro])('ans,  and  raising  the  j»rice  of  domestic  ser- 
vice innnediatelv  tlicreafter.  Durin-j^  the  ninety  davs 
before  tlie  prohibition  wmt  into  etiect  several  sliij)- 
loads  of  ^MonLTolians  were  landed,  showinLj  the  n  adi- 
ness  of  this  people  to  grasp  any  opportunity.  Their 
cunning  in  evading  the  law  agamst  o[)ium  importation 
continued  to  give  occasion  for  the  closest  scrntiny; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  infringement  of  the 
law  is  not  confined  to  the  Chinese. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Chinese  question,  and  in  a 
measure  proceeding  from  it,  was  the  labor  agitation 

of  1877-8,  when,  for  the  first  time  in  California,  labor 

arrayed  itself  against  capital.  Parti}'  it  was  a  nat- 
ural result  of  the  existing  condition  of  aihiirs,  and 
partlv  it  was  forced  by  tliat  iealousv  of  classes  which 
tiic  naturahzcd  citizen  is  rapidly  engrafting  upon  Amer- 
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icaD  republicanism.  In  Europe  the  war  of  the  laborer 

is  upon  the  government ;  in  the  United  States  upon 
capital,  or  what  is  tlie  same  thing — power.  During  a 
certain  [K'riod  California  had  been  producing  money 
faclv,  and  ])aving  liberal  wages.  Durint{  and  follow- 
ing  the  civil  war  the  inflation  of  currency  kept  wages 
up  to  a  value  hitherto  unknown  in  this  or  any  other 
ooontry.  Later,  the  building  of  the  Pacific  railroad 
mtroduced  a  surplus  of  laborers,  until  some  new  en- 
terprises should  be  set  on  foot  to  furnish  employment. 
At  the  same  time  the  productiveness  of  the  mines 
had  decreased,  and  with  the  return  to  hard  money 
circulati(»u  in  the  east  there  had  been  a  contraction 
in  expenditures  which  had  closed  manufactories  and 
thrown  operatives  out  of  employment.  The  reduc- 
tion of  wages  and  disciiarge  of  workmen  were  then 
followed  In'  strikes  and  riots. 

In  California,  from  1865  to  1875,  and  especially  in 
San  Francisco,  there  was  a  large  number  of  foreign- 
bom  laborers  and  artisans,  who  were  temporarily  tm- 
employed,  or  not  employed  satisfactorily  to  themselves; 
yet  there  was  no  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor. 
Even  the  influx  of  Chinese  laborers  made  no  percept- 
ible change  in  the  labor  market  for  a  period  of  from 
six  to  ten  vears,  and  then  not  because  labor  was  too 
abundant,  but  because  money  was  more  scarce  The 
wages  of  mechanics  were  kept,  however,  at  higher 
figures  than  in  tlie  east. 

But  with  the  first  signs  of  a  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  "the  foreigners  paradise,"  there  arose  a  pro- 
test against  the  decline.  Trades'  unions  began  to 
form,  and  strikes  to  occur.  In  May  1867  the  work- 
ingmen  of  San  Francisco  held  a  convention,  and  one 
of  the  concessions  required  from  employers  was  that 
eight  liours  should  constitute  a  day  of  labor."  In 
Jane  there  was  a  grand  demoustration  in  favor  of  the 

"Compared.  F.  Twtrn,  ^ra^.  23  and  May  13,  1867;  S.  F.  Bulhtm,  Mar. 
11,  1867;  S.  F.  CaU/omktn,  Mar.  L'.  18G7;  S.  F.  Call,  May  23,  30.  and  June 
4,  1867;  CaL  StaL,  1867-^  63»  CaL  Jam.  Sen.,  1867-8,  379-81. 
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eight-hour  rule.  A  free  labor  cxrhauo^e  was  estab- 
lished in  San  Francisro  in  18G8.  Tlie  legislature  also 
passed  an  act  making  eight  hours  a  legal  day's  work,'* 
the  deniaud  being  made  not  only  to  secure  leisure  for 
so-called  improvement,  physical  and  mental,  but  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  a  greater  number  of 

Srsons.  It  would  have  seemed  reasonable  that  with 
r  pay  "  and  reduced  labor  the  workingmen  should 
have  been  satisfied  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  affairs.  But  the  discontent  contin- 
ue<l  to  grow  ;  there  were  oceasional  strikes,  and  also 
occasioual  new  outerprises  undertaken  with  encour- 

Among  the  oeenpatioiu  enumoratnd,  tlM  employ^  being  Bometimea  foimd 

ia  boanl.  a  n  1I  4  im  itoM  ri'<-oive»l  .^KK)  per  month,  apprentices  $'27t  to 
apothecarien^ia,  UakcM  $.k>  to  $40,  WUrs  ^  to  $100,  W-tcn.h  ri  ifliO  to 
(45.  bed-m&ker^  $30  to  $35,  blfteluinitbji  $50  to  $100,  boiler-makers  to  $00^ 
1)  >  >k  ke.'p  Ts  S'i)  to SlOO, boot-makers $35  to$75,  bottlers  ^.V)  to^O.  l.rcwors 
$'>0.  hrt  l^e  ImiMera  $7^  brick-makers  ^5  to$60»  batchers  ^  toiJtiO,  butter- 
ni-ikerH  .<<  to  $(0,  diMvoal-bamers  $35,  cheese-makers  $30  to  $40,  derks 
$40  to  8100,  coachmett$80  to$.jOt  ©oat  pa88er^  $:iO,  c.-nfoctioocrs  $40  to 
c^oks  to  .^SO,  <l  lirymen  .^"^'l  in  $3,'>,  deck  han.l?  dishwasher*  $lH>  to 
^JO,  druagists  $l>0,  dvers  $H)  to  .^"»0,  engiueors  trt  $125,  farm-bands  $26 
to  $46.  filers  $15  to  .«50,  firemen  $50  to  $00,  H  .ur  p  iokcra  $30,  fruit  fK?ddlers 
$30  to  •*'»5,  fruit  packers  >'.!')  tn  >"V>.  L"»r'l'Mi-T<  $.{0  to  general  helpers  $i!0 
to  $70,  gilders  ^30,  gluo-iuakera  $.io  to  $50,  grave-diggers  $50,  srooQis  $30  to 
$15,  harae^-iDakern  $tO  to  $75,  herders  $85,  ho|>-growers  $30,  boosekeepera 
$30,  interpreters  50.  InUorcrs  to  ?.'0.  Inun.lryinea  $,'?0  to  $40,  local  re- 
porters $50,  lum1)ormea  $.'i5  to  man  and  wife  §50  to  $80,  mattress-makers 
$50  to  $70,  mUkers  $30  to  $10,  miners  $40  to  $60,  Hitrses  $25  to  $35.  ox- 
drivers  $:i5  to  $45,  pintryraen  $3.i,  plougbmeii  $30,  portns  $30  to  $40, 
potato-iliii^ors  $.'iO  t<t  ."<."i5.  printers  $<i:).  l);iy  wage«  were  in  proportion,  and 
montldy  wagus  where  the  laborer  was  l)<>arded  iiis  wages  of  course  were 
less.  Quarts  miners  received  $1^0  to  $  >0  per  month,  qnarrymen  $40  to  $50^ 
galennen  $:t5  to  $50,  sawyers  $40  to  S'.'O,  nhepherd-f  $"-'5  to  $."0,  shoemake  rs 
$:i5  to  $45  and  by  the  piece,  smelters  $00  to  $i50  and  found,  etcwardi  $30  to 
$40,  stove  men  $S0  to  $35,  Rugar  packers  $80,  street  sweepers  $35,  taanen 
f  ?5  to  $45,  toiuHters  $:j()  to  $(J5,  track -layers  $2  per  day  anil  found,  tmnk- 
makers  $2.50  and  found,  undertakers  $S0,  wagon-makers  $50  to  $S0,  or  $3  to 
$5  per  day,  waiters  $'20  to  $40  per  month,  warehousemen  STiO  to  $70,  watch- 
nea  $50  to  $75,  wheelwrights  #M)  to  $80,  woodchopix  Ts  $40  to  $<'.0.  Wofk- 
mon  paid  l»y  the  il  iy  received  more:  blacksmitlis  !n)in  >J2to  >M.  1-  ■!  r  niaki?rs 
$3  to  $4,  l>rick-layers  $5  to  $0,  cabinet-makers  $'1  to  $4.50,  carpenters  $;i  to 
$4,  ship  carpenters  $3  to  $5,  carria<^makers  an<l  it.iinters.  $3  to $4,  earriaf^ 
trimm  T-!  to  $l..'i0,  gun -smiths  to  h-.d  i  ;irri  r-i  $2.50.  iron-mouldors 
$3.50  to  $4,  machiaiiits  $3.50  to  $4.50,  niarUle-cuttera  $4,  masons  $4  to  $5, 
tin-roofers  $4,  tinsmiths  $3  to  $4,  upliolsterers  $3  to  $4,  whitewashers  $3,  etc 
^  ^^The  printer's  strike  which  occurred  in  1880  was  in  the  nature  of  a  eoo- 
spiracy  against  employers.  It  was  kept  a  j)rofonn(l  secret  until  within  seven 
hours  of  tlic  ounsunimatiim.  Even  prominent  members  of  tlie  printers'  uiiion 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  movement  until  the  last  moment,  when  thmy 
were  given  the  alternative  of  breaking  faith  either  with  tlieir  employers  or 
tlie  union.  While  complaining  of  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  uemg  thus 
compelled  to  stop  earning  wages  without  notice,  they  adhered  to  the  naioB* 
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ipng  8acco?i?^/*  But  the  causes  which  I  have  already 
eaomerated  began  gradually  to  tcU  upon  the  labor 
iiiaiket»  until  when  the  crash  in  mining  stocks  came, 
there  was  distress,  real  or  fancied,  amongthe  unem- 
ployed workingmen  of  San  Francisco.  These  were, 
almost  to  a  man,  of  forcl  .;ii  birth,  and  rarely  of  much 
inteHi'jCcnce.  Nice  questions  of  the  relation  of  labor 
to  capital  they  were  neither  ahlc  nor  inclined  to  dis- 
cuss. Thev  could  understand  that  one  man  had  more 
than  he  needed  and  another  less,  and  toward  the 
former  they  entertained  nothing  hut  envy  and  hatred. 
Among  them,  however,  were  some  shrewd  philoso- 
phers, who  directed  their  chief  etiorts  a^j^ainst  Chinese 
and  convict  competition,  who  restricted  apprentice- 
ships, and  who  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the 
eight-hour  law.  Finally,  in  1877,  the  agitation  on 
the  subject  of  labor  and  the  duties  of  capital  reached 
to  an  alarming  height.  There  were  at  that  time 
twenty-five  trades  unions  in  the  city,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  3,500,  several  organizations  being  branches 
of  national  and  international  associations.  T^ater 
there  was  hardly  a  branch  of  labor  that  had  not  its 
miion. 

It  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  the  workini^niun  had 
no  real  fjrievances.  Mifjht  is  ri'jrht  in  every  human 
society,  and  it  is  only  by  occasional  r<  volutions  in 
which  the  higher  law  is  asserted  that  society  ad- 
Tances  in  the  recognition  of  its  mutual  relations. 
There  was  truth  in  what  w\as  alleged,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Chinese  in  Califomia  reduced  the  chances 
and  eaminfi^s  of  citizen  laborers,  while  it  strengthened 
the  power  oy  adding  to  the  wealth  of  capitalists.  It 
was  true,  as  alleged,  that  the  enormous  monopoliza- 
tion of  land  by  a  few  men,  wlio  refused  to  sell  at  a 
fair  vahie,  hindered  the  settlement  of  tlie  country, 
thereby  inflicting  the  double  injury  of  preventing  the 

^Beference  is  here  mado  to  the  Woman's  CoK)perative  Priuting  union, 
ttd  fflioanakera  Co^po^^v*  vnion,  both  of  whi<^  bocaoM  proBperom 
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poor  from  arqulrini^  clioap  liomcs,  and  cliccking  the 
eui]»loyiih  iit  of  llii  iii  and  (Uliur  laborers.  The  tarins 
in  California  were  usually  lari^e,  but  tht3  ])ropriut<^)rs, 
owing  to  the  perfection  of  agricultural  iniplemeuts» 
required  the  services  of  comparatively  few  men,  and 
those  only  at  certain  periods  of  tlie  year.  Owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  farm-hands  were  not  pro- 
vided with  as  good  quarters  as  in  the  older  states,  but 
were  temporarily  Icxlged  in  bams,  and  fed  in  messes 
separate  from  the  mmilies  they  served.  Tramps 
al)oun(K  (l,  ready  to  work  a  few  days  at  any  pricf,  and 
then  to  march  on.  Tlius  country  life  was  robbed  of 
its  charms,  and  the  small  savings  of  a  season's  work 
were  squandered  in  idlt;n(^ss  in  some  town.  There 
was  cause  of  complaint,  also,  in  the  fraudulent  values 
put  upon  mining  stocks,  in  the  wild  gambling  opera- 
ti(^ns  of  1875-6,  which  had  impoverished  thousands 
of  families,  emptying  into  the  coffers  of  men  already 
rich  the  lifelong  savings  of  honest  toil,  and  that  with- 
out making  any  return,  present  or  prospective,  for 
the  robbery.  They  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint  in 
that  the  men  who  had  made  the  greatest  amount  of 
money  by  monopolies,  and  treacherous  mining  opera- 
tions, took  a  large  part  of  it  out  of  the  state — ten 
tinK  s  as  mueh  as  the  Chinese  carried  away — and 
spent  their  time  in  New  York,  Washington.  London, 
and  Paris,  instead  of  investing  in  business  enterprises 
in  California,  which  would  help  the  people  to  recover 
from  their  losses. 

That  there  was  destitution  also  in  the  year  1876 
was  true,  7,000  bein^  relieved  bv  the  San  Francisco 
Benevolent  association,  which,  from  May  to  Decem- 
ber disbursed  $19,000.  In  May  1877  over  1,000  per- 
sons were  relieved,  and  in  February  1878  the  associa- 
tion and  the  churches  fed  over  2,000  persons  daily. 
After  this  period,  when  the  number  of  idle  men  was 
estimated  at  Ij.OOO,  the  calls  for  help  decreased. 
The  majority  of  the  unemployed  attributed  their  dis- 
tress to  the  encroachment  upon  their  trades  of  Mon- 
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golians,  particularly  in  shoe  and  oii^jar-malclng.  In 
the  former  trade  the  Chinamen  out-n umbered  tliem 
four  to  oae,  aud  earnings  had  declined  from  an  average 
of  $25  a  week  in  1870  to  i'J  in  1878. 

For  these  grieyances  no  remedy  had  been  provided, 
nor  any  effort  made  to  secure  a  oetter  condition  be- 
yond holding  meetings  on  the  Chinese  question,  and 
petitioning  the  state  and  national  legislatures  for 
redress.  The  failure  of  the  latter  means  exposed  to 
them  their  weakness  in  the  political  arena,  and  o[)ened 
their  eyes  to  another  evil.  They  had  left  t\\o  ij^overn- 
ineut  to  men  who  made  a  business  of  politics,  and 
having  flattered  and  bribed  the  lately  naturalized 
citizen  into  voting  as  desired,  dismissed  him  from  their 
thoughts.  Those  bills  were  most  sure  to  be  passed 
which  were  lobbied  through  the  legislature ;  privileges 
were  to  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
which  paid  a  large  per  cent  of  its  income  in  taxes  to 
support  a  government  recklessly  extravi^ant.  Cor* 
nipt  ion  and  favoritism  were  the  rule  and  honesty  the 
excei)tion :  at  least,  so  they  were  told  bv  those  who 
pretended  to  be  their  friends,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
say  that  they  were  far  wrong  in  tlie  indictment. 

A  conference  of  workinjjmen  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1877,  resolved  to  call  a  mass  meeting  for  the  23d  on 
the  then  vacant  lot  on  the  Market  street  side  of  the 
city  halL  Precautions  were  taken  by  the  police,  who 
feared  an  outbreak,  and  the  national  guard  assembled 
at  their  armories.  During  the  progress  of  the  meet- 
ing, which  was  presided  over  by  James  P.  D'Arcy, 
organizer  of  the  workingmen*s  party  of  the  United 
States,  and  advocate  of  an  eight-hour  law,"  an  auti- 

'*TI»e  resolutions  passed  exprcs«'e<I  synipatliy  for  tlmsp  wlin  ha<l  hecn 
that  in  the  late  riot  at  Pittsburg;  denounced  the  grasping  policy  of  the 
BooeTed  and  governing  classes;  dadaMd  that  no  fnrther  rabmdies  should  be 
granted  to  .><t4;amship  and  railroad  line'^;  decIarcMl  tluit  the  military  shonld 
not  \m  employed  ajjainst  strikers;  asscrfi'd  that  the  reduction  of  wages  was 
»  part  of  the  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  the  republic;  that  the  non-en- 
foroement  of  the  eight-hour  law  had  over-crowded  the  labor  market:  an  evil 
vhich  the  gov't  should  take  immediate  stop-*  to  rnTi.rdy;  and  tliatall  railroad 
property  in  diaaffected  districts  should  be  condcuiuod  to  public  use,  allowing 
the  owner*  *  jnat  eocnpensation  therefor. 
Bier.  Cal.,  Vou  vn.  2S 
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coolie  club  formed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  assembly, 
and  incited  to  riot  a  portion  of  the  workinguu  n.  who, 
in  t\\v  course  of  that  and  the  two  succeeding  cwniiiLrs, 
destroyed  a  lar^e  number  of  Chinese  laundries.  In 
the  struggle  between  tlie  rioters  and  the  pohee,  aided 
by  a  connnittee  of  safety  led  by  WilHam  T.  Coleman, 
several  persons  were  killed.    These  acts  of  the  lower, 
communistic  element  of  the  workingman's  association, 
were  repudiated  by  the  more  intelligent,  who  in  large 
numbers  joined  the  committee.    Considerable  alarm 
was  felt  in  Oakland,  on  account  of  a  meeting  of  12,000 
of  the  malcontents,  threats  having  been  made  against 
the  property  of  the  railroad  company  in  that  city,  un- 
less the  Chmese  in  their  employ  should  be  dischai^ed. 

It  now  became  apparent  that  some  political  power 
could  be  obtained  by  divorcing  tliat  section  of  the 
W'orkingmcn's  party  in  California  from  the  Chicago 
centre,  and  the  leading  spirits  determined  upon  cHect- 
ing  tlic  separation.    Among  these  was  an  Irish  dray- 
man, named  Dennis  Kearney,  who  had  made  his  hrst 
public  appearance  a  few  months  previous  at  a  Ijceum 
for  self-culture,  and  subserjuently  as  a  member  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Draymen  and  Teamster's 
union,  to  lay  before  Senator  Sargent  certain  trade 
grievancea    Having  been  accorded  a  not  very  gm- 
cious  reception,  Kearney  was  stirred  to  wonder  why 
he  could  not  become  as  great  a  man  as  Sargent,  and 
thereupon  set  about  maKing  himself  such  by  consti- 
tuting: lumself  orator  at  his  own  and  other  unions. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  at  a  meeting  of  w^orking- 
men,  Kearney  took  preliminary  steps  to  organize  a 
party,  which  held  a  meeting  on  the  2'2d  under  the 
title  of  the  Workingmen's  Trade  and  Labor  union, 
J.  G.  Day  being  chosen  president,  and  Kearney  sec- 
retary, but  no  effective  oi^anisEation  resulted.     In  the 
meantime  other  trades  umons  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  were  acting  in  sympathy  with  those  of  San 
Francisco.    At  Sacramento  they  advocated  the  abol- 
ishment of  all  national  banks,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
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tlie  present  bank  currenc}-  in  favor  of  full  legal  tendcTs 
is-iird  only  by  the  United  States  ;  the  exemption 
from  exL'Cvitiou  and  taxation  of  $1,000  uj)on  rvrry 
homestead  ;  all  ])ro|)erty  to  l)e  assessed  at  its  full  value, 
and  the  percentage  of  taxation  to  be  graduated  from 
one  to  ten;  the  unermditional  abrogation  of  the  Burl- 
ingame  treaty;  and  the  fees  of  office-holders  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  prices  paid  for  skilled  labor. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  reforms,  the  San  Francisco 
Trade  and  Labor  Union  held  a  meeting  September 
12th,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  sever  all  connection 
with  existing  political  parties,  and  organize  mider  the 
name  of  the  Workingmen's  Party  of  California,  with 
tlie  following  objects:  The  abolition  of  all  assessments 
on  candidates  for  ofhce — the  peoplt?  to  own  the  offices, 
not  the  iiicumbeiits;  Imlding  state  and  nuniicipal  offi- 
cers to  a  strict  accountal)ility  for  their  official  acts; 
the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  labor  and  statistics; 
the  reduction,  and  periodical  regulation  thereafter,  of 
the  hours  of  labor;  and  the  creation  by  the  legislature 
of  a  convention  on  labor,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  party  which  was  to 
overturn  the  government  of  the  state.  On  the  follow- 
big  Sunday,  the  first  of  the  regular  sand>lot  meetings 
was  held.    On  the  21st,  the  workingmen  assembled 

at  LTnion  hall,  on  Howard  street,  to  consider  means 
f<»r  the  relief  of  the  unemployed.  State  senator  l^oach 
addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  Chinese  trouble  and 
political  corruption,  calling  for  united  action  to  obtain 
legislation  ff)r  the  })oor,  to  which  Kearney  added  tliat 
every-  workingman  should  procure  a  musket,  and  tbat 
a  liUie  judicious  hanging  of  capitalists  would  be  in 
order.  Subscriptions  for  the  destitute  were  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  the  mayor. 

IDay  proved  too  temperate  a  president  to  please  the 
turbulent  element  of  the  party.  When  at  a  meeting 
on  the  sand  Jot»  Keamejr  oroke  forth  with  the  decla- 
ratioa  that  San  Francisco  would  meet  the  &te  of 
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Moscow  should  the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  not 

be  soon  improved,  and  that  bullets  were  not  wanting 
to  enforce  their  demamls.  Day  interrupted  him,  and 
declined  to  ])resl(h^  at  a  meetinuj  when^  such  senti- 
ments were  uttered.  KeariK  v  was  ap|)lauded  and 
Day  yelled  down,  whereupon  there  was  a  division. 
On  the  5th  of  October  a  permanent  or;^anization  of 
the  workingmen's  party  was  effected,  with  Dennis 
Keai  ney  president,  J.  (i.  Day  vice-preaidenty  and  H. 
L.  Knight  secretary 

The  principles  adopted  proposed  to  elevate  the 
working  class  at  the  expense  of  every  other,**  They 
found  readv  accei^tance  amoni?  a  class  who  envied  the 
aristocrat  rollini^  in  wealth  whicli  their  hands  had 
gathered,  who  hated  tlie  eneroaehin<(  Chinamen,  and 
wlio  dett'st(Ml  the  pt)litieian  as  a  betrayer  and  parasite. 
They  were  dazzled  by  the  glittering  prospects  wiiich 

*Tlie  following  were  the  principles  declared:   'The  object  of  this  *s«o> 

eiation  is  to  unite  all  the  poor  utul  workiue  ineu  and  their  friend.-t  into  one 
p«»lit!<'al  i»nrty  for  tlie  purpose  of  <ieft>niliiig  tliem-tflves  against  the  dangerous 
eucnvicliineuU  of  cupiUil  on  tlie  happiiies:«  of  our  people,  and  tlie  liberties  of 
oar  country.  We  propose  to  iKTest  the  gov't  from  the  hands  of  the  rich  end 
pV-ico  it  in  tho«e  of  the  people  where  it  pro|>erly  heh.ng^,  W^e  propose  to  x\\ 
the  country  of  cheap  Ciliucae  labor  aa  soon  aa  possible,  and  bjr  all  the  ineana 
in  oar  power,  beeease  it  tends  still  more  to  ae^inde  labor  and  aj^grandije 
capit.ll.  We  propose  to  df -troy  land  niouojxdy  in  onr  state  by  i^urh  laws  as 
will  make  it  imposaible.  We  propose  to  destroy  the  great  money  power  of 
the  rich  by  a  nystem  of  taxation  that  will  make  great  wealth  impossible  in 
the  future.  We  pr«*pose  t4)  provide  decently  for  the  poor  and  nnfortanatc, 
the  weak,  the  lielpless,  and  es|)eoially  the  young,  beean-se  tlio  cotmtry  is  rich 
MMHigh  to  do  so,  and  religion,  humanity,  and  patriotism  demand  we  should 
do  so.  We  propose  to  elect  none  bat  competent  worfcingmen  ftnd  tlieir 
frien>l<  to  any  otfii^e  wliatcvcr.  The  rich  have  ruled  us  till  tliey  have  mincil 
OS.  We  Will  now  take  our  own  affaira  into  our  own  hamls.  The  republus 
mast  and  shall  be  preserved,  and  only  workingmeu  will  do  it  Onr  anoddy 
aristivrata  want  an  emperor,  and  a  standing  army  to  shoot  down  the  people. 
For  t'n>-»e  ^>!ir!»o-rs  m'c  ]>ropoHe  to  form  ourselves  into  the  Work intmien's 
Tarty  ot  ^  .iliiornia,  and  to  pledge  and  enroll  therein  all  who  are  willing  to 
join  us  in  accomplishing  these  ends.  When  we  have  10,000  memben  we 
sliall  have  the  sympathy  and  .support  of  t}O.f>f>0  other  workingmeu. 
party  will  then  wait  upon  all  who  employ  Chinese,  and  ask  for  their  dia- 
chanrp;  and  it  will  mark  as  pnblio  enemies  those  who  refuse  to  comply  with 
tlieir  n»<|u<  <t.  This  party  will  exhaust  all  peaceable  means  of  attaining  its 
cn  U;  Imt  It  will  not  be  denied  justice  when  it  has  the  power  to  enforce  it. 
It  will  enc^niracc  ni>  not  or  outrage,  but  it  will  not  volunteer  to  repress  or 
put  di>wn.  or  arre-'t.  or  prosecute  the  hnngry  and  impatient  who  manifest 
tlieir  !\atrcd  of  the  Chinanian  by  a  cru«ade  against. Tohn  or  tho'^e  who  employ 
him.  Let  tho^u  who  raise  the  storm  by  their  seltishneas  suppress  it  them- 
aeWea.  If  tiu  y  dare  z»iie  tbt  devil  let  them  meet  him  fMe  to  £ao6L  W« 
will  not  help  Umoi.' 
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arose  like  a  mirage  before  tliuiii,  picturiiii^  sLady 
t,Tuves  and  cooling  fountains  to  the  exhausted  travel- 
ler in  the  desert.  The  infi  etiou  spread ;  men  came 
tj  listen  to  the  fiery  harangues,  and  weut  away  more 
or  less  converts  to  tlie  seductive  theory.  Clubs  with 
active  leaders  were  formed  in  every  ward.  Kearney 
spoke  every  night  at  one  or  more  of  them»  and  urged 
unity  of  i>ur|>ose,  and  the  formation  of  military  com- 
panies. Noth  ing  more  warlike,  however,  was  indulged 
in  than  vituperative  bluster/'  to  which  his  followers 
were  well  pleased  to  listen. 

Kearney  now  devoted  himself  to  ajj^itation.  Of 
s^mia  of  his  mad  ])ranks  I  have  spoken  in  my  Jojiular 
Trlhnmh.     Such  was  the  alarm  created  bv  his  ineen- 

■ 

diary  speeches  and  threats  that  on  November  3, 1877, 
he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  jail,  a  martyrdom  to 
which  he  aspired  as  a  means  of  spreading  his  fame. 
It  delighted  him  to  know  that  the  militia  and  com- 
mittee of  safety  thought  him  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  keep  under  guard. 

''Someof  Kearney'-"*  saj-ing!^  were  in  the  highest  degree  imflainmntnry,  at^l 
occuioaed  luuch  uueadmu4i8.  Ue  frequently  expretuMjU  hiiuself  able  to  ellcct 
uythug  with  his  foUowen,  firom  lynching  ft  murond  magnate  to  deatroying 
»  city.  At  a  meeting  in  Dec.  1S77,  he  promised  in  the  course  of  liis  custom- 
4rjr  tiraile  agaui^t  'thieving  millionaire  and  scoundrelly  officials,'  'If  I 
4wi't  get  killeil,  I  will  do  more  than  any  reformer  in  the  history  of  the 
vorld.  I  hope  I  will  1k3  aaMunnated^  for  the  success  of  tlu  inovcnieut  de- 
pen<l<  on  that. '  On  another  oeca'^ion  he  said,  '.Tuilgf  l,ynt  h  i.s  the  judge 
wvit«il  hy  the  workingmcu  of  California.  1  advise  all  to  own  a  Uiu^ket 
ttd  100  rounds  of  ammnnition.' 

*^  Kearney  was  horn  in  1*^7,  at  Oakmonnt,  Cminty  Cork,  Ireland,  the  2d 
in  a  family  of  7  hovs.  At  the  age  of  1 1  ho  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy,  sail- 
ing principally  untler  the  American  flag,  and  gaining  rapid  promotion,  so 
tiiat  when  he  arrived  at  8.  F.  in  1868,  he  was  fint  officer  of  the  clipper  ship 
Sh'y4iiii/  Sf'^r,  a  position  which  he  continued  to  f^rcnpv  on  eoa'^t  .>^tfamen<  for 
i  years.  It  was  here  he  acquired  the  air  of  dommeenng  command  which 
va«  of  serrioe  to  him  in  the  role  he  had  assumed.  He  was  temperate  and 
^n  lu-frioufi,  saving  enough  to  purchase  a  draying  l'ii-<iiie-^s  in  1^7*2  which 
prfHpirfd  until  1^77,  when  the  merchants  withdrew  their  patronage  on 
aeeoont  of  hij»  incendiary  speeches.  He  was  not  devoid  of  means,  while 
drawing  euppfflrt  from  his  followers,  in  eolhu  tions  taken  up  at  tlie  Sunday 
me^'tins^  on  thr  «aud  lot.  He  married  in  1870,  and  had  several  ehildren, 
whom  he  raiseii  in  the  catholic  faith.  He  was  not  naturali/«'d  until  1876. 
ffis  orntoiy  was  earnest  and  forcible,  partaking  of  the  epigrammatic,  and 
iJimrinc  a  smatteniiLT  of  histonral  kii'>n  !i  di;e,  with  a  pronoiineeil  brogue  in 
the  utterance,  and  .sliallowness  of  argument.  Hiij  ideas  of  political  economy 
vera  ernde  and  illogical,  and  his  conceit  as  towering  a«  his  amuittoii.  For 
•aaqpl^  i^ea  he  gmda  intd  power  he  woold  decree  a  minimnm  peyof  |3  or 
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The  course  pursued  by  the  agitators  was  not  one  to 
melt  the  hearts  of  the  city  fitthers  toward  the  work- 

inirmen's  woes.    But  two  days  after  Kearney's  incar- 
ceration a  public  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  distressed,  and  collection  agents  ap- 
]>ointed,  who  gatliered  from  the  citizens  S'JCOnO.  of 
which  §12,000  was  set  aside  for  a  free  labor  exchange, 
and  the  remainder  distril)uted  among  charitable  iusti- 
tutious  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy.    To  check  incen> 
diary  speech  the  supervisors  issued  an  ordinaDce 
against  it  known  as  the  *Gibbs'  gag  law.'  Kearney 
remained  in  jaiJ  about  two  weeks,  during  which  time 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor,  stating  that  he 
had  been  unfairly  reported  by  the  press,  and  was  will- 
ing to  submit  to  any  proper  measures  to  allay  the 
agitation,  ujion  which  the  charge  against  him  was 
dismissed.    He,  however,  immediately  a\ ailed  him- 
self of  Ids  liberty  to  repeat  his  outrageous  attacks 
upon  the  police,  the  judges,  and  the  supervisors.  At 
a  ward  meeting  a  resolution  was  ])assed  that    if  any 
officer  or  leader  in  the  workingmen's  movement  lagged 
behind,  or  proved  recreant  to  his  trust,  he  should  be 

hanged  to  the  nearest  lamp-post."    Kearney's  impris- 
♦  • 

f4  per  day  for  auy  kiud  of  labor,  the  expenditiire  of  which  aam  waa  u> 
create  extraordinary  developm«it  in  the  conntry.    Every  man  tfaoold  own 

u  Ihniitvstoail.    Pi)Vtrty  w  is  tn  I>o  al>oli.sh<?<l,  Imt  great  wealth  waa  tfi  be  Jgn- 
veuted  by  hiwa  uudt^r  which  uiauufacturera  aud  traders  could  nt>t  retain 
more  than  a  fixed  amonnt  of  profits,  the  snrpltts  to  go  to  the  erection  uf 
piblic  worka  and  iastitutiuus.    By  hiu  admirers  he  was  eoiii|)ared  to  the  tir^t 
Napoleon,  to  Ca«ar,  and  to  Clirist.    In  jH-rsoiial  apijearance  he  was  Ih  Iow 
medium  height,  compactly  built,  with  a  brtiud  heatl,  slight  niUHtache,  quick 
but  lowering  blue  eyes,  and  nervoua  temperament.    J.  G.  l>ay,  the  vice* 
]ire-''t  liad  st-i  tMlo.l,  tlmugh  ho  a).'ain  joined  Kearney's  f<)lli)\ving.     He  was  a 
Canadian  carpenter,  of  Irish  extraction,  G  feet  in  height,  with  a  reddish 
beard.    He  was  indnatrions  and  temperate,  with  a  common-ochool  edaoation* 
His  language  wa  -  crood.  and  liis  ideas  tbougbtfnl,  and  the  njij.osite  of  incen- 
diary.   II.  L.  Knight  came  of  a  Yorkshire  family  in  England.    He  waa 
short,  squat,  with  a  round  face,  twinkling  gray  eyes,  and  small  gray  mus- 
tache.   He  bad  a  strong  proclivity  for  n  funiis,  any  kind  Wing  better  than 
none.    In  1S42  ho  immigrated  to  the  U.  S.  an<l  settled  himself  in  M«>.  >vhere 
he  waa  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  »er\"ed  tbr<)ugh  the  Mexican  u  ar,  coming 
to  Cal.  in  IH.rJ,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  for  three  years,  gave  some  at* 
tenti(Hi  to  law,  tinally  bei^mning  a  so'  i.il  para^itf     The  situation  of  f^ecre- 
tary  to  the  Kearney  organization  titted  bim  well.    Among  other  leading 
meml>ers  of  the  as-sociation  was  another  Irishman,  T.  H.  Uatea,  a  hcmse- 
P  liiiter,  with  the  air  of  asporting man;  and  Charles  C.  ODonneU,  afterward 
city  curuuer. 
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onment  had  increased  lils  followiiitr,  and  on  Thanks- 
♦jjiving  day  7,000  workingnien,  ivprescnting  every 
wanl  and  trade  in  the  city,  held  a  grand  parade. 
Nothinii  disorderly  occurred,  and  it  terniinatedat  the 
sand-lot  iu  so-called  literary  exercises,  C.  C  O'Doiuiell 
acting  as  president  of  t]n^  meeting,  and  William  AVt  l- 
lock  '*  vice-president.  After  resolving  to  wind  up  the 
national  h&nis  the  assembly  dispersed. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  form  a  central  body 
of  delegates  from  the  city  and  county  organizations. 
Failing  in  tliis,  Kearney  resolved  to  push  the  scheme 
in  the  interior,  and  set  out  with  Knight  to  stump  tlie 
southern  counties,  and  organize  clul)s,  his  expenses  to 
lie  paid  from  the  Sunday  collections  at  the  sand-lot. 
JjVoiu  the  farmers  not  much  encouragement  was  re- 
ceived; but  in  the  principal  towns  were  large  numbers 
who  eagerly  listened  to  and  api)laudcd  his  presumptu- 
ous talKy  made  up  largely  of  denunciation  of  and 
threats  against  the  wealthy  classes,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  thegovenunent^and  boastings  of  his  dictator- 
ship." 

'*Wflli*fn  Welloek  wm  a  Yorkshire  iiuui«  trnd  a  ■lioemaker  by  trad*. 

Hp  vr.is  likewisf  an  evangolist  .and  biltle  expouritlcr.  Luuling  in  the  U.  S. 
in  1^73,  he  worked  at  hU  trade  iu  various  places,  reaching  8.  F.  in  1877» 
where  he  wae  nataraliaed.  He  was  tall,  with  a  long,  narrow  head,  high  fore> 
bead,  fall,  ahorfc  beard,  ami  m  rvous  tc  in{>crainent.    Having  married  a  widow 

with  some  means,  he  eoiiM  aHonl  that  luxury  of  low  foreignei-M,  American 
puhticsL  Not  entirely  devoid  culture,  and  jMwsusaing  con.tidLTaltlc  dry 
nvmor,  he  was  not  altogether  unattractive  as  a  pulilio  speaker,  although  tlio 
fre<]uent  ti-te  made  of  luhle  quotiitions  smacked  »>f  cant,  and  ga\«'  him  the 
soubriqaet  of  Parnou  W  elhu-k.  Indeed,  he  had  played  chaplain  to  the  party 
hefure  assuming  tho  vice-[)re!«idency,  and  discoursed  upon  uible  texts  at  the 
»an  ld'»t.  Like  Kearney,  he  was  not  unappreciativu  of  ni:i  own  importance. 
At  a  mas'^-meoting  in  Dec.  he  promised  that  when  ho  and  his  colleagues  had 
cleare<l  Cal.  of  demagn^ues,  they  would  do  the  same  for  tlie  otlier  states, 
untd  tlie  whole  renuulio  shottid  be  purified,  after  whicli  tin  y  m.miI  I  go  to 
England  and  pull  dnwii  the  monarchy.  When  that  wa^  done  liis  work  wuuM 
be  ended.  Sjieaking  of  monopolists  he  would  say,  *  The^jO  men  who  are  ner- 
▼ertiiig  the  ways  of  truth  must  be  destroyed.  In  this  book,  called  the  bil>Ie, 
th-  l>rd  is  said  to  ho  a  consuming  fire,  ^^^len  he  commands,  we  nnist  oliey. 
N\  iiat  are  we  to  do  with  th&ne  people  that  are  starving  our  poor,  and  «legrad» 
ing  oar  wives,  daughters,  and  msters?  And  the  lord  .said  unto  Moses,  *'Tako 
all  the  heads  off  the  people  and  hang  them  hefore  the  lord."  This  is  what 

wp  are  commanded  hy  a  siipre'ne  heing  tn  do  with  all  that  dare  to  tread 
down  honesty,  virtue,  and  truth."    Hither  hanl  <in  the  supreme  heing. 

''It  WM  proposed  at  a  ward  meeting  iti  S.  F.  to  make  him  dictator,  when 
he  eageiiy  accepted  the  office^  aaying  that  he  was  the  Tdoe  of  40,000  people, 
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On  the  12th  of  December  the  workinsmcn  of  Oak* 
land  sent  an  address  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  petitioning  tor  tlie  abrogation  of  the  Inu  lin- 
ganic  treaty,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  senate,  hut 
without  eflret.  On  the  3d  of  Jaimary,  1878,  Kearney 
led  several  hundred  unemployed  nien  to  the  city  hall 
to  demand  '*work,  bread,  or  a  place  in  the  county 
jail."  On  the  march  the  column  swelled  to  1,500, 
and  halting  before  the  major's  office  created  no  little 
alarm  in  the  treasury  office.  The  men  demanded  that 
the  capitalists  of  the  city  should  establish  an  industrial 
colony,  or  take  other  means  for  relief.  To  compel 
such  a  measure  was.  of  course,  out  of  the  niavor  s 
province.  A  l)ill  was  introiluecd  in  the  legislature 
authorizing  the  city  of  San  Francisco  t<j  employ  2j>U0 
laborers  for  three  months,  of  which,  however,  the  su- 
pervisors took  no  notice. 

Soon  afterward  Kearnej^  Knight,  and  Wellock 
were  several  times  arrested  for  incendlar}-  language 
and  terrorism.'*  Threats  to  blow  up  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  company's  dock  and  steamers,  to  drop 
dj'namite  from  oalloons  into  the  Chinese  quarter,  to 
make  infernal  machines  with  which  men  might  be  se- 
cretly destroyed,  were  supplemented  by  advice  to 
bring  guns  and  bludgeons  to  the  sand-lot.  ^Milit^iry 
companies  were  formed,  but  only  those  of  the  lUth 
and  1 1th  wards  were  aljle  to  j)rocurc  arms.  The  city 
autliorities  took  note  of  these  proceedings,  and  on  the 
IGth  of  January  the  incendiaries  were  again  locked 
up,  the  national  guard  called  out,  and  a  man-of-war 
sent  to  protect  the  mail  docks.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Sacramento,  to  lay  before  the  legis- 

aad  wonld  remain  dictator  nntil  depoaad  by  their  will.  One  ward  pro{Kv<(ed 
to  crown  him  with  a  ooranet  of  ^£0  pieoei,  takm  from  the  rich  men  on  JSob 
hilL 

*  Kearney  was  charged  with  eajring  at  a  meeting  of  cooks  and  waiterii 

'  T  am  glad  to  si  r  y<'ii  TiKikini;  prL-panitiniis  for  the  tish-Kills-  tlu-it  is,  you 
make  the  balls  aud  wc  will  lire  tlieiu.  It  the  uiemberH  of  the  legislature 
overstop  the  limits  of  decencv^  then  I  say.  hemp!  hemp!  hemp!  That  is  Um 
battle  cry  of  frecilotn.*  He  defied  the  grand  jury,  and  saiM  if  impri;*oncd  ha 
woiiM  Avork  oMt  of  jail  and  'annihilate  every  one  of  these  hell-boanda  in  ttM 
state  ot  L  aliiurxiia.' 
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lators  there  assembled  the  condition  of  affairs.  That 
body  immediately  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  arrest 
of  incendiary  speakers,  and  the  dispersing  of  doubtful 
assemblages." 

A  workiiiginan's  convention  was  held  on  the  2l8t, 
which  continued  for  several  days.  On  the  sccunti 
day  Kearney  and  Kniglit  were  acquitted  on  tlie 
indictment  of  inciting  a  riot,  and  released  on  bail 
pending  the  trial  of  other  charges.  The  same  day 
came  the  news  of  the  triumph  of  the  work  in*;  men  at 
the  Alameda  election,  where  they  claimed  to  have  se- 
cured a  senator  from  that  county."  There  were  150 
delegates  in  attendance  upon  the  convention.  A  state 
central  committee  was  formed,  with  five  members 
from  each  senatorial  district,  and  one  representative 
from  each  trade  union.  The  storm  of  dissent  against 
tl:e  riot  act  in  the  convention  caused  the  lcgish;ture 
to  a[»jK>int  an  investigating  connnittce,  wliich,  after 
attendin*^  a  sand-lot  meetinef,  whereat  the  usual  ti- 
rEules  were  softened  so  as  to  come  within  the  st;itute, 
and  taking  the  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides,  presented  a  report^  showing  that 
the  workingmen's  party  had  not  been  engaged  m  the 
July  riots,  that  their  language  required  to  be  inter- 
preted with  regard  to  surrounding  circumstances,  that 
the  Chinese  were  a  curse  to  the  country;  and,  in 
short,  that  no  serious  charges  could  be  sustained 
atrainst  tlie  workiniinien.  It  now  became  evidi  iil  tliat 
the  workin<xmen*s  i>artv  was  stronix  cnouLrli  lo  become 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  state.  Their 

*  Ferral,  jucli^e  of  the  S.  F.  police  court,  testified  at  a  later  period  that 
be  ragtfded  tiie  act  m  imjiut  and  despotic,  the  existing  laws  being  snfBcient 

to  provide  for  any  emergencies  niiecitied  1>y  it. 

"^This  waa  J<.hn  W.  Bones,  t'lectc<l  to  lill  a  vacancy.  He  repudiated  the 
Keameyites,  wl»o,  he  saiil,  had  notliing  to  do  with  tJie  la w-and -order  con- 
vention of  workinuTiu  n  which  nominated  him.  Nevertheless  Kearney  pi-o- 
Ceeded  to  Alamcd.i  ami  Itrou-jlit  the  senator— the  fi^^^lt  fruit-*  of  tlie  agitation 
to  exhibit  him  at  the  convention.  At  the  Se^)t.  election,  out  of  7,1 18  votes 
In  tiiia  oonnty,  118  were  polled  by  the  workmgmen,  the  main  vote  being 
ahout  equally  dividol  Wtween  repultliiau-s  an<l  (kniocrats.  At  the  Jan. 
election  the  whole  vote  was  4,340,  of  which  the  workiiigmen  carried  2,730, 
the  republicans  2,a38,  and  the  demoomts  57%  ahowiug  from  which  X'^^rty  the 
va^ingDMii  had  been  drawn. 
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leaders  had  used  the  temporary  depression  in  business 
to  engage  the  public  attention,  and  they  had  alter- 
nately amused,  disrasted,  and  terrorized  the  city  of 
San  Fra  neisco,  until  it  began  to  be  seen  that  there  was 

something  more  in  tlieir  movements  tlian  blind  pas- 
sion or  brute  force.    Tlu'v  began  in  February  to  visit 
the  different  counties  for  tlie  purpose  of  influencing 
nmnici)>al  elections.    In  Oakland  and  Sacramento  the 
working  men  elected  several  of  their  candidates,  where- 
upon the  press  of  the  state  began  to  recognize  them 
as  not  only  a  party,  but  a  powerful  one  ;  and  perhaps 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  influence  attained  in  politics 
was  contained  in  the  rumor  that  Kearney's  palm  was 
now  crossed  with  railroad  money,  and  that  the  bonan> 
za  bank  flung  him  a  few  gold  pieces  occasionalh'. 
However  absurd  these  statements,  he  assumed  the  air 
of  a  potentate,  and  introduced  himself  where  he  had 
nevi  r  before  lieen  recognized.**    He  even  advanced 
the  idea  in  ward  clubs  that  he  was  o[)pose(l  to  Ameri- 
cans being  admitted  to  tlic  organization,  and  altliou^h 
nominally  a  catholic,  retorted  upon  Archbishop  Ale- 
many,  who  reproved  his  church  members  for  seditious 
language — ^that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
made  it  sedition  to'  interfere  in  people's  religious  af- 
fairs.   He  was  invited  east  in  the  spring  of  1878, 
where  he  was  not  received  as  a  hero,  and  where  I  will 
leave  him,  although  he  afterw^ard  figuri'd  as  an  in- 
mate of  the  house  of  correction  in  Sau  Francisco 

To  returu  to  the  course  of  state  political  affiurs  in 

*  An  attempt  by  the  legislature  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  Spring 
Valley  water-worka  to  the  city  of  S.  F.  for  $15,000,000  created  a  unauimoa* 
outcry,  and  on  the  16th  of  March  a  meeting  of  property-holders  wm  c«lled 
tojlenounce  tlie  scheme.  At  tliis  meeting  appeiireil  Kc.nrney  with  a  larsje 
escort>  aud  proceeded  to  take  a  place  on  thejplatfurm.  When  remiadcni  that 
he  h»d  not  been  mvited,  he  innsted  on  his  nght,  as  l^ie  repreaentatfre  of  the 
workingmen,  to  share  in  its  deliberations,  calling  on  hi^  n  lliercnts  for  a  show 
of  hands,  and  declaring  himself  c1r(  tod  chairman,  carried  matters  with  a 
high  hand,  entirely  routing  the  pi  i-pci  ty-liolders.  A  set  of  resolutions  wa4 
then  passed,  instructing  tlie  city  representatives  in  the  legislature  to  rote 
nL':iinst  the  Mil.  a  .l<-|.nt.atioa  being  dispatched  to  Sao.,  to  present  them  to 
tliu  guveruur  aud  kgtaiature. 
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1868,  the  admiuistration  of  Governor  Haijj^ht  was  ac- 
ceptable, altlmiirrh  lie  gave  Lis  adhesion  to  President 
Johnson  and  Hot  to  c'un«j:ress.  Iji-'jislators  wlio  were 
not  satisfied  with  tlic  j)ay  receivfd  from  the  people, 
but  who  looked  for  an  additional  income  firom  the 
lobby,  received  the  check  of  frequent  vetoes,  nnd 
monopolies  were  not  encouraged.  In  1869-70  he  ob- 
jected to  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  same  hostility  to  the 
black  man  that  he  had  shown  in  his  message  two 
years  before.    The  legislature'*  followed  his  lead, 

»r,fZ.  ./->wr.  Ax^rm.,  1S67-8,  92-102.  Oil.  Jour.  As^n.,  18G0  70,  168-76, 
Mi-b.  The  legUlature,  which  met  in  the  new  capitol  at  the  Ibth  seasion, 
«MM&rted  4^  2S  damocnta,  1 1  repnblicans,  and  throe  indemndenta;  the  m- 
mnMfof  G6  democrats,  II  reputilicaiiH.  and  three  indcpeii<lents.  The  neua* 
ton  elect  were  K.  M.  liauvani,  of  Placer;  John  S.  1  lager,  li.  J.  Betze, 
Thomas  M.  Wand,  S.  F.;  William  Burnett,  Simoma;  A.  Comte,  Jr,  Sac; 
J.  T.  Farley,  Alpine  an<l  A inador;  Thomas  Ftiwlur,  Fresno,  Kern  and  Tulare; 
William  M.  Gwm,  Jr,  Calaveras;  S.  C.  Hutohin^i,  Ynl»a  antl  Sutter:  Wil- 
liam Irvin,  Siskiyou;  Cbarlea  Maclay,  iSanta  Clara;  William  Minis,  Solano 
and  Yolo;  M.  P.  O'Coainor.  Nevada;  N.  M.  Orr,  San  Joaquin;  George  C. 
Perkin-s,  Butte,  La-^-^ni  and  I'luuias;  Edwanl  Toiiiokius,  Alameija;  li.  T. 
Turner,  Sierra;  Stephen  Wing,  Tuulmue,  Inyo  and  Mono;  B.  D.  W  ilaon^ 
Lot  Angeles;  Romnaldo  Pacheco,  San  Lnis  Oliispo  and  Santa  Birbara;  fi.  J. 
Lewi*,  (nold-over)  waa  chotsien  pres't;  Joseph  Rol>erts,  wee;  B.  A.  ^Iardis, 
a&s't  9«c. ;  J.  B.  Stevens,  J.  J.  laCiuerra,  L.  Keplan.  E.  K.  Phipps,  Edwanl 
Curtis,  N.  S.  C<».>jH*r,  (  ieorge  N.  Morton,  clerks;  Nat.  Boice.  J.  J.  Thomas, 
■erg't-i  at-aniis;  chaplain,  Rev.  W^.  R.  Gober. 

Tlie  as->euildy  consisted  of  K.  D.  Luelling.and  Daniel  Inman,  Alainoda;  J. 
yL  Joluuon,  A.  C.  Brown,  Alumo  and  Amador;  J.  C  Martin,  Marion  Biggs, 
Botte;  A.  R.  Young,  E.  L.  (ireen,  W.  8.  Willianw,  Calaveran:  L.  Searce, 
Colusa  and  Tehama;  J.  B..  CarotherH.  Cntra  Costa:  J.  K  Murj.hy.  Del 
Norte  and  KU»math;  Charlea  Oildes,  J.  il.  Miller,  .1.  D.  MeMurray.  II.  B. 
Newell,  EH  Dorado;  P.  C.  Appling,  Fresno;  J,  J.  DeHaveu.  HumlK.ldt;  J. 
C.  Crigler.  I..ake  and  Napa;  John  Ijanil>ert,  Ijaswen  antl  Pluiii.is;  M.  F.  Coro- 
net R.  C.  Fryer,  I-.os  Antjelcs;  W.  .T  Miller,  Marine;  D.  M.  TomI,  Mariposa; 
G.  W.  Henley,  Mendocino;  Miner  W'ulden,  Merced  and  Stanislaus;  J.  A. 
Blanken^ship.  Monterey;  W.  A.  King.  B.  P.  Hawley.  T.  A.  Rlioer,  8.  T. 
Ol^  Neva.U:  M.  H.  Power.  M.  H.  CaMenvoo,!,  M.  Wal  Iron.  IMa,  .  r;  M. 
8.  Heran,  K.  D.  Stephens,  I.  F.  Freeman,  John  A.  Udell,  J.  lAiiiy,  Sac.;  J. 
W.  Sattenrfahe,  San  Bernardino;  William  N.  Rolrinaon,  San  Diego;  E.  A. 
Rockwell,  Jo:*eph  Napthaly,  J.  C,  (vriswold,  Thotuaa  P.  Ryan.  Michael 
Haves,  (ieorge  K.  B.  H ay ea,  George  H.  Rogers,  T.  J.  Maynihan.  J.  L.  Homer, 
Chirles  McMillan,  H.  W.  Fortuus.  W.  OConnell.  S.  F  :  C.  il.  Hulmer.  J. 
8.  Thurston,  San  Jrtaquin:  A.  G.  Escamlon,  San  Lnio  Oliispo  and  Sta  Bar- 
hara;  S.  J.  Linney,  San  Mateo;  W.  B.  Sh<wmaker,  B.  1).  Mnrplty.  T.  R. 
Tbomaa,  Sta  Clara;  F.  A.  Hahn,  Su  Cruz;  A.  R.  Andrev.a,  Shasta;  B.  J. 
*^ffH^,  John  Kante,  Sierra;  William  Shores,  R  M,  Martin,  Siskiyou; 
R  C.  Haile.  Solano;  B.  B.  Munday.  Tlumias  HiuNon,  Ban  1  ly  Henley,  So- 
noma;  C.  I*.  Berry,  Sutter;  John  McMurray.  Trinity;  W.  K.  Doh»,  Tulare 
and  Kern;  K  W.  Kichelroth,  J.  8.  Mooney,  F.  York.  Tnolanine,  Inyo,  and 
Mdoo;  J.  M.  Kt  Ily,  Yolo;  (Jeorge  Merritt,  C.  M<  (  'laskey,  J.  E.  Brewer, 
TaiiA.  OMUge  iL  Rflgan  wm  chosen  weaker;  C.  GiUlea,  speaker  pro  tem.| 
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only  a  iniiiority  of  the  federal  relations  committee  re- 
porting; in  favor  of  tlie  amendment,  wliicli  was  re- 
jectud  by  a  senate  joint  resolution. 

The  chief  idea  in  state  politics  at  this  period  was 
resistance  to  the  monopolies  of  land,  railroad,  water, 
gas,  and  other  companies.  The  republicans  lost 
ground  in  1867  by  behig  the  part^  which  favored 
raikoad  construction  and  the  granting  of  subsidies; 
but  they  recovered  it  in  time  to  elect  for  governor 
Newton  Booth,  anti-monopolist,  in  1871,  with  three 
congressmen,"  and  a  larcfe  majority"  in  the  lower 
house  aud  in  joint  convention  of  the  legislature." 

Robert  Femi,  Newton  Benedict,  D.  F.  Beveridge,  Fenwick  Fisher,  A.  L. 
Henahftw,  J.  C.  EdwarJ^,  T  D.  Murphy,  clarksrx^l  Perkiiia,  J.  II.  Sbaa- 
nan,  sergts-at-arms;  J.  G.  Johnson,  cliaplain. 

''The  coiigretwiuea  were  Uoughtou  1st  dist,  San^ent  2d  dist,  and  Coghlan 
8d  dist,  eleeteid  on  the  republican  ticket  in  1871.  In  tbe  following  jemr  tliere 
was  another  split  in  tlio  ri.|>iiMican  party,  \»liich,  however,  had  a  majority 
over  tlie  democrats.  The  legislature,  by  act,  ordered  an  election  for  con- 
aeesnran  in  1872;  when  Page  wm  eboeon  in  ibe  2d  dist,  Luttrell  in  tbe  3d, 
fiongbton  in  the  4th,  and  C  layton  in  the  1st;  all  republicans  but  Lnttrdl, 
who  was  elected  l»y  the  liherals. 

The  election  of  this  year  was  marked  bv  invention  of  the  historic  *  tape- 
worm ticket,'  the  legend  of  which  rum  as  follows:  The  navy  yard  at  Mare 
island  liad  imiaiiK  d  since  tlie  war  tmiler  the  mntrril  of  the  rcjaililiran  party, 
and  the  largo  uuniher  of  employes  were  in  the  hahit,  previous  to  a  generiU 
election,  of  enrolling  themselves  as  members  of  repuMtcan  dnbs;  bat  it  was 
observed  at  the  counting  of  hallots  that  an  extraonlinary  nuniher  were  dtmo- 
cratic.  To  prevent  pcra tilling  and  |ia8ting,  the  repuhlican  county  committee 
had  a  peculiar  ticket  jirmted  for  ^  allejo,  the  ttanie  1  eing  long  and  narrow, 
with  the  names  of  candidates  printed  without  spaces,  filling  tbe  paper  entirelT, 
the  lines  running  from  end  to  end.  1  he»e  tiekets  Mere  ]irinted  and  distrib- 
nted,  but  it  was  found  on  counting  aud  examining  them  that  128  of  these 
intricately  contrived  baUots  were  altered  by  democratic  voters.  Of  course 
the  ohject  of  the  tape  worm  hallot  "was  intimidation,  and  tie  di.-^graeo  of  the 
attempt  to  make  all  govi  mtnent  employes  vote  tbe  republiuui  ticket  was 
commented  upon  even  in  tlie  U.  S.  senate. 

•*The  senators  elected  in  1871,  were  David  Boucher,  Butte,  Plnma*)  and 
Lassen:  Barlow  Dyer.  Calaveras;  John  Bopgs,  folusa  and  Teliama:  l  avid 
Gowlale,  Contra  Costa  and  Marin;  J.  J.  DcHaven,  Pel  Norte.  Hun  1  ..Ult 
and  Klamath;  H.  J.  McKnsie,  El  Dorado;  W.  W.  Pentlergast.  Lake.  Napa, 
and  Mendocino;  T.  .7.  Keys,  Mariposa.  Merced  and  Stanisslauf;  Tin  n-as 
Be<k.  Sta  Cruz  and  Monterey;  M.  P.  OConner,  Charles  Kent,  Neva<U; 
JacohNetr.  IMaeer;  James  A.  Dnffy,  Sac.;  James  McCoy,  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Diego;  lleorge  Oultcn,  W.  T.  Oarratt,  S.  F.;  S.  J.  Trinity,  S.  F. 
ami  Snn  Mateo;  (leorge  S.  Evans,  San  Joaquin.  To  till  vacancy:  James  P. 
VanNess,  St^  Harhara  antl  San  Luis  Obis])o;  John  McMurray,  Shas^ta  and 
Trinity;  to  fill  vacancy,  B.  T.  Tuttle,  Sonoma:  M.  C.  Andross,  Tnolumno 
and  Mono;  L.  T.  Crane.  Yul>a,  President  of  the  senate  pro  tem.,  J.  T. 
Farley;  sec,  Robert  Farral;  asst  sec,  T.  J.  Shackleford;  clerks,  J.  B. 
Sfcevensy  J.  J.  do  1ft  QneR%  B>  K  Grawf old,  Ted  Bobinaon,  A.  Sites,  E. 
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The  party,  however,  was  too  mucli  under  railroad  in- 
tlueiu-e,  and  split  upon  that  tt\st  in  1873,  prndiii!^  the 
election  of  a  legislature  wliich  was  to  choose  a  suc- 
cessor to  United  States  senator  Cole,  whose  term  ex- 
pired ill  March.  The  seceders  called  tlu  inselves 
independents*  but  were  facetiously  named  Dolly  Var- 
deos.  Their  avowed  principles  were  to  destroy  the 
power  of  monopolies,  regulate  railroad  fares  and 
freights,  and  devise  an  irrigation  system  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  whole  state.  The  independents  received 
much  of  their  strenjxtli  from  the  order  of  irranixers 
whicli  was  extensively  organized  about  this  time,  and 
who,  as  patrons  of  husl)andrv,  were  natuially  inter- 
ested in  the  |>roposed  reforms.  The  party  proved 
strou'j;  enoii'^li  to  control  the  election  of  I  S 73,  sreuro 
a  majority  in  the  assembly,  and  with  the  other  brancli 
of  the  republican  party,  the  control  of  the  legislature." 

GilUgher,  J.  P.  CJtmningham;  scrgts-at-arms,  J.  W.  Hawkiii«<,  J.  M.  Shan- 
ai)Q:  ohaplmiii,  J.  SL  B<>iite.    UemocratH  21,  repul>li<  ins  18,  imlcpondents  1. 

Trie  as^cmlily  con.si.sU;*!  of  Cyrus  Coleman,  .1.  A.  Kaj^.ui.  Alpino  and 
Ataador;  K.  H.  Panles,  E.  T.  Crane,  Alameda;  J.  N.  Turner,  W  N.  Delta' 
TO,  Botte;  C.        Y.  Brown,  J.  L.  (lilienn,  L.  M.  Schrack,  Calaveran; 
Lrtomi^  Want,  t'l^lu-ia:  J()-if]»!i  W.  Clalliway.  Contra  Conta;  'I'.  \\.  l'vi<'tor, 
Uel  Norte  aud  Klamath;  J.  Burkhalt«r,  Kern  and  Tulare;  Samuel  11.  Cuater, 
Wdliam  Barldage,  Robert  Chalmers,  A.  J.  Bayley,  El  Dorado;  I.  N,  Walker, 
Fpe*ao:  JrMenh  Russ,  HuuilMildt;  N'.  W.  Stillwagen,  I^ike  and  Napa;  T.  D, 
Mott.  Asa  EUis  l^^-*  Angeles;  J.  B.  Rice,  Mann;  John  W.  \Vilr(»x,  Mari- 
po«;  Goirge  B.  Mathers,  Mendocino;  J.  B.  Scnsalmngh,  Merced;  11.  M. 
Hayes.  Mimterey;    Henry  Everett,  Koltert   Bell,  J.  Nl.  Days,  S.  Ikirker, 
Nev»iU;  JaroU    \Velty,  O.   H,  I/ce,  Henry  Long,  Plaeer;  B.  W.  Buncs, 
Plaouti  and  La^eu;  C.  (».  W,  French,  E.  B.  Mutt  jr.,  P.  J.  Hop|)er,  O, 
Harrer,  WUltam  Jc^naon,  Sac. ;  F.  M.  iSlanghter,  San  Bernardino;  George 
W.  r>ui:eU,  Sill  iJu-go:  (Jilci  If.  Or.iy.  T.  B.  Sltannon,  W.  T.  James,  W. 
A.  Aldhch,  A-  D.  fciplivalo,  Charles  Goodall,  David  Meeker,  Cljarlos  Jost, 
William  R  Wheaton,  John  Seibe,  Samnel  McCuUongh.  H.  H.  Kee<l.  S.  F.; 
R.  C.  Sargent,  F.  J.  Woodward,  San  J  oaquin;  Milton  M-i-^on,  Sta  Biirltara: 
Cnrtu  Birr-l.  San  Mateo;  J.  P.  Sargent,  F.  K.  Spencer,  11.  C.  Frank.  Sta 
Cjuixa;  <r.  W.  BrtHjkus,  Sta  Cruz;  A.  R.  Andrew.-i,  Shasta;  D.  L.  Whitnoy, 
R  J.  Sanders,  Sierra;  J.  K.  Lnttrcll.  W.  A.  Little,  Siskiyou;  M.  J.  Wright, 
S.iano:  E.  C.  Henshaw,  William  Caldwell,  U.  B.  ^^^m.^^y,  Sonoma;  C.  P. 
Berry,  Satter;  H-  J.  Tiimin,  Trinitv;  P.  B.  Bacon,  George  A.  Whitney,  W. 
C.  OomioUy,  Tnolnmne,  Mono  and  Inyo?  J.  0.  Bradley,  T.  R.  Lofton,  Wil- 
liam I/igar,  Yuba;  F.  S.  Freeman,  Yolo.    Speaker  of  the  assendily,  T.  B. 
Shannon;  irpeaker  pro  tern.,  B.^  J.  Hopper;  clerk.s,  M.  I).  Bornck,  (  I.  \V. 
Duc«i,  .Nfartin  Rowan,  I.  R.  Wilber,  J.  H.  Reed,  Alfred  Tlumipsfm,  Isaao 
Ayer,  Pre.  1»  rick  Creque;  ser^tH-at-arms,  A.  J.  Rhoads,  O.  Meiedith.  Re* 
fWllicaU''  .").');  (lemo<  rats  24;  independents  1. 

*The  state  senators  elected  in  187.'t  were  C.  W.  Bush,  Los  Angelea;  W. 
Ofmvat^  Sm  liOis  Obispo,  Sta  Barbara,  and  Ventura;  Tipton  landaley, 
fnmao,  Kan,  mad  ToJan;  X.  li.  Laine,  Sto  CJara;  Washinftoa  Bartlett^ 
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Oa  the  28th  of  November,  Casserly  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  national  senate,  which  unexpected  action 

rendered  necessary  the  choice  of  anotlier  senator  to 
coni[)lete  his  term.  The  place  was  tilled  by  John  S. 
Hager/^  democrat,  and  auti-mouopolist    The  choice 

Philip  A.  Roacb,  S.  F.  and  San  Mateo;  Eilwaril  Gibbons,  Alameda;  R.  Hop- 
kins, Calayeras;  J.  T.  Farley,  Amador  and  Alpine;  Thomas  Fraser,  E3I)i^ 

radi);  Henry  K<1_'rrf< m,  Sao.;  H.  K.  McCniu-,  Solano  and  Yi  l  P..  V.  Tnttle, 
Sonoma;  N.  Marlm,  Placer;  M.  P.  O'Couuor,  ^t'evada;  U.  K.  Turner,  Sierra; 
8.  Spencer,  Yuba  aiid  Sntter;  Oeonre  0.  Perkins,  W.  C.  Hendricks,  Butte, 
Lassen,  and  Plumas;  William  Irwin,  Siskiyou.  Irwin  was  chosen  prea't.  T. 
J.  Shackelford  sec,  J.  B.  ("'hinn,  Ira  H.  Keed,  ass'tsec.i;  Newton  li*?nedict, 
A.  F.  Tlionjyson,  A.  11.  Kstell,  haiiiel  Fenton,  A.  J.  Starling,  Fred.  Creque, 
clerks;  J.  W.  HawkiiM,  ('.  J.  liunis,  Heruts-at-arms;  George  F.  iM-veridge, 
postmaster:  C.  K.  Km..',  .I<>?>t'ji]i  Md'ayle,  (Jeorce  Kllery.  B«n.  W.  Day, 
pages;  Oeorge  W.  llau»brow,  paper-foUltr;  U.  Clock,  Ed.  IhxSy,  S.  J.  Eddy, 
pesters.  The  eenate  comprised  18  republieana,  14  demoerati,  and  8  inde* 
pendents. 

The  assembly  consisted  of  Ammerman,  W.  J.  Gumett,  Alameda;  W.  H. 
Steerer,  L.  Miller.  Alpine  and  Amador;  J.  B.  Clark,  J.  C.  Gray,  Batte;  W. 
P.  Peck,  <  ;>  'rire  (Jihnan,  M.  Fahey,  Calaveras;  John  Simpson,  Colusa  and 
Tehama;  A.  W.  Hammalt,  Contra  Costa;  J.  J.  Murj)hy,  Del  Norte  and 
Klamath;  <J.  K.  Williams,  (i.  \\.  Semj>er!*.  O.  H.  Ingham,  N.  (iiluiore,  Kl 
Dorado;  J.  J.  Ferguson,  Fresno;  H.  S.  Hurlltut,  Humboldt;  W.  Ganfield, 
Kern  and  Tulan-:      K.  Wt  Idi.  l^ike  and  Napa;  .1.  D.  liyers,  LaAscn  and 
Plumas,  A.  lligley,  J.  S.  Venable,  Lo8  Angeles;  T.  J.  Abies,  Marin;  J.  W. 
•Snyder,  Mariposa;  R.  8.  McCbllnm,  Mendocino;  H.  B.  Davis,  Merced  and 
Stani>1.iUH:  C.  T\dlv.  Monterey,  A.  J.  l\lliain.  (I.  W.  (Jriffin,  I).  C.  Nortb- 
nip.  \V.  Hill,  Nevada;  W.  C.  Norton,  \N  .  Kaush,  S.  B.  Burt,  Placer;  P. 
Cogiinis  P.  H.  Rnssell,  R.  Kereheral,  J.  N.  Barton,  W.  E.  Bryan,  Bac.;K. 
C  Pi.shon,  San  lieruardino;  W.  W.  Bowers,  San  IHego;  M.  M.  Eatee,  D, 
Rogers,  .1.  F.  Swift,  John  Hanidl.  W.  A.  Ahlricij,  C.  C.  Terrill,  James  Pat- 
terson, B.  C.  Vaiidell,  O.  C.  Wickware,  D.  Friedonrich,  J.  F.  CowiUry, 
Robert  Howe,  8.  F. ;  Samuel  Myers,  A.  0.  Paulsell,  San  Joaquin;  A.  H.  £s- 
candon,  S.an  Luis  Obispo,  Sta  Barbara,  and  Ventura;  .Tames  Burns,  San 
Mateo;  Thomas  K  Lea,  F.  C.  Frank,  Alexander  Hay,  Sta  Clara;  C.  L. 
Thomas,  Sta  Cms;  R.  Kloti,  Bhaeta;  8.  Winchell,  W.  R.  Morgan,  Sieira; 
J.  :M.diri.l.-.  W.  C.  Cres'^ler.  Siskiyou;  J.  L.  Heahl.  Sokno;  W.  S.  M.  Wri^t^ 
J.  Dixon.  \V.  H.  Northcutt,  Sonoma;  A.  L.  Chandler,  Sutter;  J.  W.  Tinnin, 
Trinity;  J.  W.  Summers,  J.  E.  Parker,  A.  J.  LoDg>  Tuolumne,  Mono,  and 
Inyo;  F.  S.  Freeman,  Yolo;  J.  C.  Bradley,  J.  C.  Carter,  Martin  Knox, 
Yuba:  10  repnblieans,  2H  democrats,  ami       independents,  or  in  joint  con- 
vention rep.  37,  dem.  42,  ind.  41.    M.  M.  Estee  was  chosen  speaker;  Robert 
Howe,  speaker  pro  tem.;  D.  T.  Laofbonrrow,  John  Webber,  J.  A.  Bmmsey, 
T.  S.   Huii^.  U    F.Jeffries.  Mrs  J.  P.  BigMTS,  Walter  Ferral.  Richard 
Brown,  C.  H.  King,  clerks;  William  M.  Crat^er,  J.  M.  Inffrabam,  sergts- 
at-arms;  W.  H.  Copper,  Charles  Weltz,  J.  Nicholaon,  John  S.  Wilkins, 
porter>:  Samuel  Alexander.  Robert  Craig,  William  Dunlevy,  ,T.   O  Niel, 
pages;  C.  K.  Street,  poetmaster;  frank  Morse,  P.  0.  page;  W.  J.  U^wket^ 
paper- folder. 

^Mohn  S.  Hager  wma  born  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  in  1818.  and  educated  at 

PritK-t  ton  ooll'  u'e.  He  came  to  Cal.  in  1849,  and  after  mining  for  a  short 
period  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  S.  F.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate,  aerving  in  1853-4.  I  have  already  spoken  of  his  high  char* 
acter  as  judge  of  the  fourth  dist  eourt  from  IS.'*."!  to  ISO!?.  Many  imjH>rtant 
•oitsi  including  the  litigation  growing  out  of  the  failure  of  Adama  it  Co. 
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for  the  long  term  fell  upon  Booth,**  who  resigned  the 
executive  office  to  accept  the  orreater  dij^nity.  Pa- 
chrco  tilled  out  the  governor  s  turiu,  ending  in  Decem- 
ber 1S75. 

In  the  latter  year  there  were  four  candidates  in  the 
field  for  governor,  namely,  William  Irvvin,'*  T.  G. 
Phelps,  John  Bidwell,  and  William  E.  Lovett,  repre- 
senting the  democratic,  republican,  independent,  and 
tax-payers  parties.  As  the  independents  and  tax- 
payers were  mainly  offshoots  from  the  republican 
party,  the  democrats  carried  the  election  for  governor 
and  lieutenant-governor,  and  two  out  of  four  con  stress- 
men.*'  Irwin  received  a  majority  over  Phelps  of 
29,587,  and  over  Bidwell  of  3 1  S^A7.  Pheljis  iccrived 
a  majority  of  1,808  over  Bidwell.  J.  A.  .lolmson" 
was  elected  lieutenant-<;ov(^rnor  bv  a  ii)ajr)ritv  of 
25.119  over  Paeheco,  independent;  and  Pacheco 
7,  J 7 3  over  J.  M.  Cavis,  re  publican.  Thus  the  reform 
party  collapsed  in  1875  " 

and  Page,  Bacon  A:  f'o.  woro  dispose*!  of  in  his  court.  In  1*^71  he  WM 
appoiuted  a  reucnt  of  the  univeraity  of  Cal.    Ho  died  March  lU,  1MK>. 

'^Newton  Biooth  wm  born  in  Suem,  Ind.,  in  1825  and  educated  at  As- 
liury  university,  after  whicli  he  stuiltcil  law  at  Tcrre  Haute  was  adniitteil  to 
the  and  removed  to  Cai.  in  1850,  engaging  at  first  in  mercantile  pur- 
raits  at  Sac  He  returned  to  Ind.  in  1857,  remaining  in  Terre  Haute  three 
yeani,  when  he  once  more  yielded  to  the  attractions  of  the  west  coast,  and 
settled  at  Sac.  a  second  time,  wliere  lie  residfd  when  elected  governor.  To 
hu»  reputatittn  for  integrity  and  ahility  he  added  a  line  lortuue,  aud  may  be 
reckoned  among  California's  most  succesi^fnl  men. 

'  Ifnvin  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  had  Ix'cn  a  ]>roffs«or  in  a  enlle^e.  an<l 
edito'l  tlic  Ynka  Union  previous  to  his  election,  lie  was  a  man  of  no  great 
reput<',  though  had  been  a  member  of  the  aaaembly  and  state  senate  several 

tlDies. 

^  Page  wa**  acrain  elected  hy  1.400  maj.  over  Henry  Larkin,  dem.  and  C. 
A.  Tuttle  ind.,  in  the  iM  dist.  W.  A.  Piper,  dem.,  heat  U.inkin  aud  J.  F. 
Swift:  Pacheco  l»eat  D.  P.  WitruiJiton  dein.  1»v  one  vote  in  the  4th  iii>t;  and 
J.  K.  Luttrrll.  dem..  heat  C.  K  l>enio  and  (\  ¥.  Reed  in  the  4d  di^t.  Lut- 
trell  was  of  >Santa  Kosa  and  carried  a  good  deal  of  weisht.  i^e  was  l>«»rn  in 
Tenn.  in  18S3,  coming  to  Cat.  in  1853.  He  educated  nimself,  studied  and 
©raetised  law,  although  a  fanm  r.  was  eh  ctcd  to  tbe  legislature  in  1863, 
186&-6.  and  1871-2.    He  was  twice  elected  to  congrOHS. 

■  Johnion  was  l>orn  in  .Snartcnl>erg,  S.  C,  in  1829,  and  wa«  educated  at 
Jeffenon  Me<lical  college.  Phila.  He  eajtie  to  Cal.  in  1853,  and  was  elected 
to  the  a-^^enihly  in  is.~);).  and  again  in  1860.  After  serving  as  lieut-gov.  he 
wai  twice  elected  to  congress. 

*The  state  officers  elected  in  1*^7.')  were  Thomas  Beck,  sec.  of  state;  J. 
W.  M m  h  villc.  controller;  O.  E-tu<lillo,  trea^.;  Jo.  HamiltOII,  atty-gSO.; 
William  Minis,  surv.-gen.;  D.  B.  Woolf,  elk.  sup.  ct 


m     THB  CHIKE8B,  LABOR  AOITATIOX,  AND  POUTICS. 

The  ^^^itatioIl  arisini^  from  tliose  interests  which 
had  rendered  a  reform  desirable  had  r  -opriied  the 
quf  stioii  of  a  chaiii^e  of  constitution, not  only  to  amend 
tlie  form  of  the  oi  L;anic  hiw  in  some  n.'sjx  cts,  but  to 
iiitroiluco  new  subjects  of  legislation  coiuiag  from  a 
chan;^e  in  affairs  arising  from  the  development  or  the 
state  by  railways,  i^riculture,  the  necessity  fur  differ^ 
ent  corporatioa  laws,  municipal  and  otherwise,  and  a 
judicial  system  which  should  secure  justice  with  less 
cost  and  delay. 

The  legislature  of  1873-4  reoommended  to  the  elec- 
tors to  vote  at  the  next  general  election  for  or  a-alnst 
a  revision  of  the  constitution  bv  eonvention.  but  the 
political  nianag(*rs  not  havin>^  thouij^lit  j)i-oji*'r  to  ])ut 
this  question  upon  their  tickets  at  the  (.  lection  of  1875, 
the  legislature  following again  recommended  a  vote 

♦•The  memlMjrs  of  the  senate  of  lS7r>  newly  elected  were  James  Beazel], 
Alameda,  E.  J.  Lewi^,  Colusa  and  IVluima;  Paul  Shirley,  Contra  Costa  aiitl 
Marin;  John  Moatgi-mcry.  Marip<wa,  Merced,  an  l  SUimslaiis;  RoVwrt  Mc- 
Oarvey,  M'  ti  locino,  Huii»l»oMt,  an-l  Di  1  Norto;  Cree<l  Hayinoml,  Sac;  J. 
W.  iSatterwiiito,  San  Diego  and  Sun  Bcruardmo;  T.  Mct'urthy,  J.  Craig, 
EiiwardNunau,  M.  J.  Donoran,  W.  M.  Pienoo,  Kolx^rt  Howe,  Frank  Mo- 
Ctippin.  S.  F. ;  (loorgo  H.  Roger-*.  Snti  M  iti>o  ami  S.  F. ;  (reorge  S.  Evans, 
.San  Joaimin;  W.  A  Autfaey,  8ta  Clara;  Thomas  Flint,  Sta  Cruz,  Monterey, 
and  San  Btfnito;  W.  J.  Tinnin,  Trinity,  Modoc,  and  Siskiyou;  8.  G.  Hillborn, 
Solano;  William  McPher.^on  Hill«  Sonom  i.  Napa,  ant  1  Lake.    B.  P.  Tnttle 
(hold-over)  was  cho-Min  prei't  pro  tein. ;  T.  L.  Shackelford,  aec. ;  E.  L.  Craw- 
ford, ass't  ^ec;  Newton  Benedict,  George  B.  Coshy,  William  F.  Howell,  P. 
U.  Ryan,  (J.Mr^n  \V,  Cknaway,  Bdwaro Gall.iirhcr,  clerks;  James  W.  Haw- 
kins, J.  H.  SnydiT,  aert^t-!  nt  :ir!n Hir  ini  ('IkU,  James  Wation,  Edward 
Dutfy,  porters;  Hymaa  Jacoba,  ii.  M.  Edwards,  \V.  P.  Dolan,  J.  H.  Pardons, 
ge-i;  J.  C.  Bernstein,  postmaster;  John  M.  Kilgaril^  paper-folder;  James 
ulty,  ui^Iit  vvatchiuan. 
The  a;i.^embly  was  composed  of  T.  F.  Boggs*  D.  W.  Gelwicks,  M.  W. 
Dixon,  Alameda;  P.  H.  Carter,  Thomas  Dnnlap,  Amador;  T.  J.  Jenkins,  R 
8.  Ruggles.  Butte:  J.  B.  Kt  ddi.  k.  Calaveras;  L.  J.  Hart,  Colusa  and  Te- 
hama; Cli  irKM  Wood,  Contra  Costa;  James  E.  Miirpliy,  Del  Norto  and 
Klamath:  Ct.  J.  Carpenter,  El  Dorado:  S.  A.  Nott,  El  Dorado  and  Alpine; 
J.  D.  Collins.  Fresno;  Jonathan  Clark.  Huin1>oldt;  M.  (Jrisw<»ld,  Inyo  aiiil 
Mono;  J.  A.  Patterson,  Kern  and  Tulare-;  R.  V.  S.  Quiglry.  Eak<':  J.  R. 
McConnell,  Frederick  Lamboum,  Los  Angeles;  George  M.  Burl»auk,  Marin; 
J.  W.  Wilcox,  Mariposa  and  Merced:  J.  M.  Oovington,  Mendocino;  S.  C. 
Abbott,  Monterey;  (ieorge  X.  Comwall.  Napa;  S.  L.  Blackwell,  Tlmtnas  P. 
Blue,  (r.  W.  fJiffcn,  Nevada;  W.  M.  Crutcher,  Placer;  John  S.  Chapman, 
Plunias  antl  lessen;  Marion  Biggs  jr,  T.  J.  Clunie,  A.  D.  Patterson,  Sac; 
O,  M.  Kohert-*.  San  Benito;  Hi  iiry  Suverkrup,  San  B«  rnardino;  J.  M.  Pieros^ 
San  T>li  ^' i;  T    N.  liarber,  Williani  Broderirk,  R.  M.  Clarkcn.  James  V. 
Cotfey,  .lamt'^  (i.  Carson,  J.  W.  Harding,  J.  W.  Jourdrn.  Ji>hii  Kennedy,  J. 
C.  Murphy,  Tliomas  Melnemy,  William  McMann,  M.  McC.irthy,  James  G. 
MagniN,  W,  O'CooneU,  H.  BMikitt,  Frederick  Baisob,  D.  C,  SoUivnn,  a  & 
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u^jk  fhk  gabject,  which  was  acted  upon  at  the  elec- 
tioD  of  1877-8,  as  I  shall  further  show  in  the  next 

chapter,  merely  remarking  here  that  while  the  propo- 
sition of  revising  tlie  constitution  was  being  canva;s.seJ, 
the  subject  of  a  division  of  tlie  southern  from  the 
liurtliern  portion  of  the  state  was  attain  brou^lit  for- 
ward,  and  eudorsed  by  the  press  of  that  portion  of 
California. 

Wedierill,  Ooorjje  A.  Young,  S.  F. ;  John  Patterson.  N.  C,  iSargnnx,  Martin 
Lunmeri),  San  Juaquin;  K.  M.  Trestoa,  San  Luitt  Obispo;  .lolm  liarrctUun, 
8U  Mateo;  W.  A.  Bayna,  Ste  BtfrUura  and  Ventura;  Cyrus  Jones,  S.  I. 
Jimiinn,  Lawrence  Archer,  J^ta  ('lira;  N.  Rice,  Sta  Cruz;  J<»lm  Kuutz, 
Seira;  G.  F.  Harrii,  SiakiToa  and  Modoc;  T.  M.  Swan,  Joseph  McKenna, 
Sohao;  Walter  Ferral  wanes  Samnela,  E.  C.  Henahaw,  Sonoma;  J.  J. 
Scnmer,  Stanislans;  C.  P.  Berry,  Sutter;  J.  M.  Kriceland,  Shaata  and 
Tnnity;  T.  ('  Himey,  Tnolnmne;  Ja«on  Watkinn,  Yolo;  J.  C.  Bradley, 
A.  (Mroiii,  VuK.i.  O.  .J.  Carpenter  was  chosen  apeaker,  and  J.  K.  Murphy 
»l.rakerpro  teui. ;  MnWri  Fcrral.  W.  M.  Ord,  C.  W.  O'Ncil,  J.  W.  McCarthy, 
J  A  irtin,  J.  P.  KfMl^en^.  T.  C.  Morris,  Matt.  D.  Carr,  Cliarles  CiM.-i, 
ckrk.->;  Dana  Perkins,  1.  O'Connor,  sergts-at-arms;  John  Kofod,  Wdliain 
Logg.  John  Hickey,  H.  Whitaker.  portcru;  Jonejih  OlfeO,  Bertie  Worthing- 
tcn,  R<tlH^rt  Hix>d,  Willie  Bc\  t  ri<Ii:  K.  J.  Kcxhla,  pa^'fs;  S.  Dunlap,  po^t- 
■wter;  Frank  Morse,  paper  folder;  Hichard  Pratt,  chaplain.  Of  the  senate 
elect  tlwre  were  16  dem.,  3  rep.,  2  ind.  Of  the  aasembly,  62  dem.,  15  rep,, 
1  iixL 

For  eight  year^,  hocrinning  with  Jan.  1868,  when  he  first  took  his  seat  in 
^  state  senate.  iixs  Maclay  was  one  of  its  acknowledged  leaders.  Ana- 
tire  of  Concord,  1%  and  of  IrUh  deeoent,  at  eighteen  he  began  his  career  in 
th«  ministry.    In  1851  he  M'as  sent  as  a  misaioiiary  to  Cal.,  an<l  app<»inted 

the  Santa  Clara  methodist  circuit.  On  account  of  failing  health  he  ro> 
•igeed  his  position,  and  in  1861-2  eenred  in  the  state  legiaUtnre,  and  later 
in  the  nUt*i  central  coDimittee.  While  in  the  apper  honte  he  was  chairman 
«i  levera]  committees,  and  introduced  a  number  of  importattt  measures, 
noog  them  being  a  bill  to  eucuuragu  the  early  construction  of  the  South- 
•n  lidficr  and  one  to  establish  the  nniTenity  of  California. 
Bm.Cai.,VobVIL  U 
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THB  NEW  00N8TITUTI0N. 
Fbofosed  CoKBrmmoHAL  CoMviiinoM->I>Bfion  or  thb  CoBwraiwuiw  of 

1849— SomTHmo  DIFPSRBNT  DeSIRBD  BT  thb  FBSB-AKI>-£AflT  RUUKO 

FoBEXONiBa— License  versus  Ljbbrtt— ATnm>s  ok  K  rabhbt  axd  bis 

Workinomkn'.s  Pahtv    Acts  ok  tiik  Convkntiov    I'ikivisions  of  the 

New  CftNf^TITrTlON-  lilLL  OF  Ki«;HIS^  LK»il>LATU:K  — ArriUlPRIATlONS 

— I)iv(ii!<'Ks  I^rrTF.KiEH—VrHi.ic  Hkhis  HHiitKHv  — KxF.crTivK-  .h  i'i- 
ciAUV— Taxation — C'uKroHATlONS — KaILWAVS —  C'lllMiSE  —  ElH  CATIOH 
—LaBOB— MUNIOIPALITRS— AOOPTIOH  .AK1»  WoBKUiaS   OF  THB  NkW 

CbMsnnmoii— Fkbsomiiil  of  tei  Oowxxtiov* 

More  than  onre,  as  in  1857,  1S59,  1860,  and  1873, 
the  loL^islaturc  liad  iveoiiunciKK'd  to  the  pi'u|)lo  to  vote 
upon  tliu  (juiistion  of  a  cuustitutional  ("on\ cntion,  and 
viwh  time  the  projuisition  had  horn  rejtctod.  But 
the  agitators  had  found  so  much  amiss,  tliat  bv  the 
lielp  of  a  popular  newspaper  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  methods  known  to  politicians,  they  were  able  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  people  regarding  the  organic 
law. 

It  was  discovered  that  all  the  regulations  concern- 
ing taxation,  contained  in  it>  "did  not  occupy  four 
lines."    Any  legislature  might  impose  any  tax  which 

in  its  judgment,  or  want  of  regard  for  tlie  tax-payers, 
it  niiglit  decide  to  re<juire  of  tlie  people,  and  so  in- 
famously had  the  neglect  been  taken  advantage  of, 
that  liundreds  of  eapitalists  liad  left  the  state  to  in- 
vest their  money  elsewhere.  The  constitution  was 
dumb  on  the  subject  of  finance,  which  the  legislature 
might  regulate  at  pleasure,  borrowing  from  one  fund 
to  squander  in  another,  with  no  check  upon  its  acts. 

(SIO> 
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With  regard  to  salaries,  no  limit  was  imposed  upon 
the  leorislature,  wliich  mig:lit  allow  its  niL-nihers  and 
otticers  any  amount.  No  t^uard  liad  been  established 
against  extravai^ant  fees,  whieh  the  laws,  in  eonsc- 
quence,  allowed  fur  the  most  ordinary  otticial  services. 
The  legislature  was  not  restrained  from  disposing  of  the 
entire  public  domain  and  property  of  the  state,  with- 
out obtaining  the  consent  of  the  people;  nor  did  the 
constitution  prohibit  that  body  from  funding  or  from 
otherwise  forcing  the  people  to  pay  illegal  demands 
i^iainat  the  state,  or  its  lesser  communities.  It  made 
no  provision  for  separate  senatorial  and  assembly  dis- 
tricts, whereby  the  people  niiglit  be  specifically  rep- 
resented. The  members  elected  at  large  from  the 
nnre  populous  counties  controlkd  the  legislature, 
while  there  was  no  exclusive  res|)onsibility  resting 
upon  them.  The  number  of  assembly-men  was  lim- 
ited to  eighty  and  of  senators  to  forty.  The  assembly 
had  already  its  full  complement,  though  counties  ex- 
isted which  had  no  representation  in  the  house. 
Another  serious  fault  was  the  unrestricted  pardon- 
ing power  of  the  governor,  which  should  never  form 
any  appreciable  link  in  proceedings  in  criminal  pun- 
ishment. To  sum  up  in  one  all  the  counts  against 
the  constitution,  as  experience  revealed  its  defects, 
the  case  was  this:  that  tlie  whole  political  duty  and 
power  of  the  j)eo|jle  under  it  was  to  vote  into  place 
the  men  who  would  legislate  away  their  substance — 
tlje  constitution  gave  them  no  remedy. 

The  complainants  asserted  that  the  state  required 
a  constitatioQ  peculiarly  her  own,  suited  to  its  geog- 
raphy, topography,  resources,  commercial  require- 
ments, and  the  character  of  its  population,  and  not  to 
the  wants  of  the  purely  agricultural  states  after  which 
the  constitution  of  1849  was  copied. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  some  truth  in  all  this, 
although  much  exaggerated.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
(lis(H)ntent  was  a  cause  more  prc^^nant  than  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  cuostitutiou  with  the  natural,  commer- 
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cial,  and  political  condition  of  the  country.  Along 
with  the  rather  phenomenal  growth  of  the  state, 
there  had  run  a  reactive  tendency,  an  undertow  from 
the  tidal  wave  of  early  affluence  which  had  dizmed 
the  brain  and  bewildered  the  moral  sense  of  those 
who  for  a  time  had  been  borne  upon  its  cresi 
Many  of  those  who  had  esteemed  tlieinselves  favorites 
of  fortune  when  the  tide  was  at  tiood,  now  found 
themselves  stranded  on  barren  Pands.  Thev  had  lost 
tlie  ahility  to  return  to  the  monotonous  <jfroove  of 
their  pre-California  lives;  and  having  also  lost  their 
place  in  the  ranks  of  progress  here,  weie  f  illlni^  out 
by  the  wayside.  Their  youth  was  fled,  their  should- 
ers bent,  their  locks  thin  and  gray ;  they  could  no 
longer  dig,  had  gold  been  as  plenty  as  in  '49 ;  but  they 
still  had  the  restless,  aspiring,  projective  spirit,  and 
were  unwilling  to  go  down  to  oblivion.  These  men 
believed,  or  aflected  to  believe,  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
new  constitution  to  cure  the  ills  from  which  they 
suiFered. 

Another  numerous  class  was  made  up  of  later  ar- 
rivals of  f()r('i;4n  hirth,  wlio  were  disappointed  at  not 
finding  either  a  fortune  or  jiolitical  preferment  for  the 
asking.  To  these  were  added  the  labor  unions,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  agricultural  class,  who  looked 
to  a  new  constitution  to  lighten  taxation  and  modify 
the  mortgage  laws.  The  judicial  system  was  still 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  courts  overcrowded  with  bud- 
ness.  Lastly,  the  hard  times  following  the  collapse 
of  mining  stocks  from  a  value  in  1875  of  8300,000.000 
to  8:>0,000,000  in  1887,  prepared  the  public  mind  to 
aecej»t  any  change  which  promised  the  recovery  of 
the  state  from  the  depression  into  which  business  had 
been  thrown. 

The  opportunity  for  the  workingmen  and  their 
chiefs  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  their  leading  journal  that  the  mines  and  farms  of 
the  state  together  had  yielded  in  five  years  $750,000,'^ 
000.   But  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  the  bands 
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of  about  150,000  persons,  a  dozen  of  whom  were  mil- 
lionaires several  times  over,  while  700,000  other  indi- 
viduals wore  striij4 idling  for  existence.  Out  of  8  jO, 000 
pctjiuliuion,  less  than  une  quailrr  lived  upon  farms, 
and  n«)t  over  one  half  were  su[)|)orted  l)y  productive 
industries.  ^Iu<'h  of  the  earnings  of  tiiat  half  had 
goue  to  build  up  the  colossal  fortunes  of  the  few,  and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  legislate  against  stock- 
gambling  they  opposed  the  reform  with  the  mi^ht  of 
their  capital.  The  whole  amount  of  money  m  the 
state  in  1878  was  $25,000,000.  The  value  of  credits 
amomited  to  $200,000,000,  of  which  $133,277,640  was 
banking  ca^dtal.  The  real  and  personal  property  of 
tlie  state,  less  the  money,  was  $580,000,000.  Aver- 
a-ViiKj  the  rielies  of  tlie  state  1)V  tlie  number  of  inliab- 
itaats,  there  was  still  a  larger  aiiinunt  of  pro[)erty 
value  to  the  individual  than  in  many  of  the  older 
commonwealths.  But  its  unequal  distribution,  art- 
fully dwelt  upon  by  the  agitators,  >vas  the  source 
of  the  discontent  and  trndndmce  described  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  the  result  of  all  of  which  was  to 
create  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention in  1878,  and  to  revolutionize  the  state  govern* 
ment  a  consummation  certainly  not  looked  for  by  the 
Wislatures  of  1873-4  and  1875-6*  when  thoyrecom- 
mended  a  convention.  An  appropriation  of  §150,000 
had  been  made  by  the  le<jislature  to  di  fray  the  ex- 
penses  of  a  convention,  and  a  special  election  for  dele- 
gates, as  well  as  for  tlu^  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
new  instrument  was  ordered. 

Finding  tlie  issue  not  to  be  avoided,  an  attempt 
was  made,  in  April  1878,  to  fuse  the  best  elements  of 
the  democratic,  republican,  and  worldn;j:inen*s  parties 
into  a  non-partisan  organization,'  which  at  first  was  . 

'  By  advan>  ing  Iari»o  puins  of  nioncv  to  stock  brokfTs  in  rottirn  for  llicir 
p(>lilu:al  mllaeucu,  tliuugh  of  cuurdc-  ciiargiug  them  good  iuteru»t  on  the 

*OiL  8taL,  1873-4»  p.  732;  and  1877-8,  759-«5;  I^ov.  Men,,  1877-8,  pp. 

th«  30  Don-i.)artiaan  ondidatea  19  vera  American  horn,  10  Iiiih,  and 
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not  successful;  but  in  May  a  fusion  was  effected  be- 
tween a  majority  of  republicans  and  democrats.  Nev- 
ertheless there  were  many  who  preferred  adhering  to 
their  own  oi^anizations,  and  finally,  the  workingmen 

refusing,  there  were  three  parties  in  the  field  with 
their  rh^K'gates,  besides  tlie  three  tickets  of  the  differ- 
ent l;ii)()r  (>r"-aniziiti()iis,  nanielv,  tlie  Keanievites,  or 
workiiiiri lien's  partv  of  California,  the  national  labor 
party,  and  the  aiiti-\V(^rkingiuen.  Before  election, 
however,  two  of  the  tickets  were  withdrawn,  the 
nationals  fusing  with  the  non-partisans.  Even  the 
offer  of  a  delegateship  to  Kearney,  Weilock,  and  one 
other,  was  not  a  bribe  sufficient  to  catch  the  working- 
men,  and  to  prevent  desertion  through  these  influences, 
the  rule  was  adopted  that  no  member  of  their  repre- 
sentative assembly  should  accept  a  nouiination  as 
delegate. 

The  convention  of  152  dele<rates  was  to  meet  on 
the  28th  of  September,  and  tlu;  election  was  held  in 
June.  The  workini^nien  carried  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco,  with  50  delegates;  the  non-partisans 
the  state,  with  85  delegates ;  the  republicans  had  nine 
and  th(3  democrats  eight  in  the  convention/ 

Under  the  circumstances,  one  might  have  looked 
for  the  expression  of  European  socialistic  ideas  in 
this  assemblage,  but  there  cropped  up  in  discussion 
the  less  advanced  American  one  ot  state  rights  instead,* 

3  Oemans;  19  had  been  on  fhe  r^itter  ever  sinos  the  panage  of  the  registry 
law  in  1868.    On  tho  Kearney  ticket,  10  were  forei^  born;  15  out  of  90 
non-taxpayers;  and  only  4  liad  Wn  on  the  register  amce  1808. 
*S*  F.  AUa,  June  26,  27,  1879;  S.  V.  ChrmMf,  June,  27,  1879. 

•  In  the  debate  on  adoption  of  tho  .'?<1  section  of  the  declaration  of  right,% 
the  majority  refused  tlio  usual  language  *  the  constitution  of  tho  Uniti  .l 
States  is  the  charter  of  our  lilnrtieH, "  and  adopted  'the  ^tate  of  Caliii-ruiA 
is  an  iuse{)arahlo  {lart  of  tlie  Anit  i  K-uu  union,  and  the  cimstitution  of  tho 
United  States  is  the  •^npreine  l,i\v  iif  the  hmd.'  S.ii<l  the  .S'"<-.  H'n.nl  l^to  ^n^ 
of  June  29,  187U,  *tlie  ignorant  cummunititic,  alien  accLtoii,  fratemi/ed  with 
the  nnconatmcted  reliel  section,  and  Americans  who  love  their  coon  try  were 
coitii><  ll.  d  to  suhniit  to  the  hitter  huniiliHtion  of  hearing  it.^  fiiiulatncntal 
law  repudiated,  alike  by  foreign  demago^es  unable  to  i^peatc  the  English 
language  correctly,  and  by  apostate  Americans  whose  only  claim  to  notoriety 
is  that  in  their  country's  hour  of  danger  tliey  were  oji  the  side  of  her  ene* 
mil--!.  an<l  aided  and  ahcttcd  the  ])h>t  for  her  th  >tru.  ti'iu.'  Thf  phrase 
*  ciiuricr  ui  our  iibcrtic;^ '  was  rejected  by  \'ulncy      iluw  ax'd|  elected  uu 
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for  the  reason,  perhaps,  tliat  tlie  advocates  of  sociaHsni 
were  nn>re  skilled  in  throwing  cobble-stones  than  de- 
finin;^  principles.  There  may  be  crises  in  the  world's 
atlliirs  when  the  artof  hurlinL^  paving-stones  ifl  not  to 
be  despised.  So  now,  the  doltish  determination  of  the 
workinginen  was  not  without  value  in  giving  direction 
to  the  ideas  of  constitution-makers.  As  for  a  parlia- 
mentarian to  govern  the  proceedings,  an  accomplished 
presiding  officer  was  found  in  Joseph  P.  Hoge.* 

The  convention  sat  156  working  days,  and  pro- 
duci'd  ail  instrument  which  its  critics  objected  to  as  a 
c<h1.-.  Such  in  truth  it  was  meant  to  be,  a  code  which 
cuuld  not  be  altered  at  ever\'  session  of  the  le^isla- 
ture,  formed  to  secure  labor  against  the  tyranny  of 
capital    While  native  American  pohtic«J  philoso- 

demricratic  ticket.  He  was  horn  in  Maine  in  1S09,  hred  to  the  profession  of 
the  Uw,  and  went  to  Miss,  where  he  L>ecaine  buutliemized,  wa8  elected  to 
tba  ooiutii.  oonr.  and  sent  to  congren;  and  lastly  he  came  to  C^.  In  186S 
Vbere  he  a-j>ir«(l  to  tho  U.  S.  srnato,  was  one  of  those  who  n-jtctcl  'the 
charter  of  our  liberties. '  iS.  F.  Pont^  April  14,  187U.  Anotiier  delegate  who 
lejeeted  thii  phrase  was  P.  R  Tidly,  bom  in  I'enn.  in  1830,  and  bred  a 
fanner,  hia  father  removing  with  him  to  ArkausaH  during  Iiis  boyhood. 
.A't'-wnrd  he  went  to  Texas,  and  came  from  there  to  Cil.  in  IS.'.;?.  He  .sct- 
tieil  in  MariiMKsa,  but  retnt>ved  to  GUrov  where  he  stmlictl  law,  and  wIuto 
ke  married  Sliss  Mary  Martin,  whose  father  immigrated  to  Cal.  in  ]St3 
frr>m  NIo.  In  1803,  \K''m^  a.litiitt*'d  to  practice,  lie  C!<t.'il)lisli(  tl  hiiiivi  If  ia 
Saata  Clara  co.,  where  he  became  noted  in  hia  prufessiou.  Ue  wixa  elected 
en  the  non-psrtisan  tieket.  Still  another  was  Patrick  T.  Dowling,  bom  in 
Tuam,  County  Galway,  Ireland,  iu  1849.  He  niiuratt  d  to  the  U.  vS.  in  18G5 
sn-l  to  Cal.  iu  1800,  where  he  had  acquired  coii.sidorable  property.  Ue  was 
elected  on  the  workingmen's  ticket,  an<l  was  intelli>^eut  enough  to  lea«l  his 
party  vote  which  prevailed,  ami  the  language  used  in  the  section  named  was 
'the  supreme  law  of  the  land.'  Law  heiii^  statutory,  unle8.s  in  the  f orm  ol 
a  chirter,  it  was  of  coursie  subject  to  alieration  by  leuiHlation. 

'  Jo.<fcph  P.  Hoge  was  bora  in  Pa  in  1813^  educated  in  Ohio,  and  practised 
law  in  Galfiia  circuit,  III.,  lieiuu'  three  times  ehrot<  <1  to  congress  from  hi.s 
•Intrict.  He  came  to  Cal.  iu  l^U,  and  resided  iu  8.  b\  lie  was  elected 
i  r  -iident  of  the  convention  b^  a  Tote  of  74  against  73  for  his  opponent.  W.  J. 
Tmnin  of  Trinity.  W.  J.  Tinnin  was  lM)rn  in  Mi.ss.  in  ISi*!),  canie  to  Cal. 
by  1  in  1S41>,  mincl  in  several  counties,  ami  finally  f^etth  d  ari  a  itM-ri  haut 
ai  VVeaverviile,  Trmity  co.,  where  he  wxs  prosjKjrous,  and  Irom  which  lie  was 
elected  to  the  assembly  in  1871  and  1873,  and  to  the  senate  in  1875  to  till  an 
VDexpired  term.  He  was  a  doniocrat,  elected  on  the  non-partisan  ticket. 
V.  K.  Howard  and  Henry  Larkiu  were  also  propoituJ  for  the  office  of  presi* 
dsat  of  the  coOTention.  Larktn  was  a  native  of  Madi%on  co.,  N.  T.,  bom 
ia  IS'JG.  He  c.ime  to  Cal.  in  1847,  and  was  deputy  BherilT  of  El  Dorado  eo. 
from  1S,"»*2  to  1S.">5,  when  he  wan  a|>poiiitetl  censnH  Inar^h  il.  In  18(i'.)  he  w;i3 
elected  to  the  stated  senate,  an<l  in  ISTo  was  a  can<iiiiate  for  congress.  By 
occupation  he  was  a  farmer.  He  was  eh  <-t«>d  delegate  to  the  oonventioii  oo 
the  wwkingmen**  ticket^  but  belonged  to  the  democratic  party. 
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phers  were  discussing  the  propriebr  of  a  property 
qualification  for  voters,  by  means  of  which  an  impe- 
cunious and  purchasable  rabble  could  not  at  their 
pleasure  vote  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  prudent 
and  thriftv,  tiie  cobble-stone  throwers  entiixd  in 
their  bill  f)f  rights  :  "No  property  qualification  shall 
ever  be  re(juired  for  any  person  to  vote  or  hold  office." 
It  sununed  ujp  with  the  declaration  that,  "  The  pro- 
visions of  this  constitution  are  mandatory  and  pro- 
bibitory,  unless  by  express  words  they  are  declared  to 
be  otherwise." 

The  Icgislatiye  department  of  the  government  was 
8ul)jccted  to  many  restrictions  in  the  matter  of  time/ 
pay,  place,"  rules  of  the  legislative  body,  and  other 
matters.    The  L;ovemor  might  veto  a  bill,  but  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  house  should  jmss  a  bill  over  the 
governor's  veto.    The  assembly  alone  shoukl  have 
the  ]»o\ver  to  iuijx^ach,  but  all  impeachments  should 
be  tried  before  the  senate.    The  governor  and  all  the 
state  officers,  with  the  judges  of  the  superior,  and 
justices  of  the  supreme  courts,  being  liable  to  im- 
peachment, judgment  in  such  cases  extended  only  to 
removal  from  office  and  subsequent  disqualification  for 
office ;  but  the  person  so  tried  and  punished  was  lia- 
ble to  the  ordinary  process  of  law.    Embezzlement  by 
one  in  the  service  of  tlie  ITnited  States  should  render 
the  guilty  person  ineligible  to  any  office  in  the  state, 
and  the  legislature  must  pass  laws  for  the  punislmieut 
of  this  crime  as  a  felony.    Ap|>roj»riati()ns  of  inoricy 
from  the  state  treasury,  or  grants  of  {)roperty,  for  the 
use  of  corporations  or  institutions  not  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  state,  were  forbidden ;  except 
that  aid  might  be  granted  to  orphanages,'  or  homes 

'  Sojisions  were  Tna<1e  to  commence  tlic  first  Monday  after  the  first  <lay  of 
Januury,  to  avoid  the  holiday  wuek,  during  which  legialative  bu«iu<i^  was 
neglected. 

•No  more  changing  of  the  capital  during  sessiorm. 

*Mo8t  of  the  orphanages,  especially  those  ilemanding  state  aid,  are  ix&«ti> 
tation^  under  the  charge  of  the  catholic  church,  and  moet  of  the  intligeni 
requiring  pulilic  aid  arc  of  foreign  l)irth,  and  ii^nally  of  the  catli.'li<-  faith; 
therefore  tiiitt  section  mui»t  be  set  down  to  the  Kearney  workiuguitm  uitdor 
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fcr  the  indigent,  by  a  uniform  rule  proportioned  to 

the  number  of  inmates.  Special  legislation  was  for- 
bi«l  ItMi  \a  h  lariio  iiumbiT  ut'  cases,  includinir  aiiv  af- 
fectiu^  the  action  of  courts  of  justice,  tbe  collection  of 
taxes,  granting  divt)rces,  changing  the  names  of  per- 
sons or  places,  declaring  a  minor  of  age,  or  enabling 
him  to  encumber  his  property,  chartering  ferries, 
roi  Is,  or  bridges,  etc  liotteries  should  be  prohib- 
ited ;  laws  should  bo  passed  to  regulate  or  prohibit 
the  buying  or  selling  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
corporations  in  any  stock  board,  exchange,  or  market 
under  the  control  of  any  association ;  and  all  sales  of 
stock  on  a  margin,  or  to  be  delivered  at  some  future 
day,  sliould  be  void.  Neither  the  legislature,  nor  any 
municipal  corporation,  county,  or  scliool  district, 
should  ever  make  an  appropriation  from  any  public 
fund,  or  grant  anything  to  or  in  aid  of  any  religious 
sect,  or  help  to  support  any  school,  or  college,  or  hos- 
pital controlled  by  any  religious  creed,  church  or  sec- 
tarian denomination,  but  as  before  excepted  in  aid  of 
orphani^es  and  homes  for  the  indigent.  The  legisla- 
ture should  have  no  power  to  lend  or  authorize  the 
giving  or  lending  of  the  credit  of  the  state,  in  aid  of 
persons,  associations  or  corporations,  municipal  or 
otherwise  ;  nor  to  make  gifts  of  any  public  money  or 
thing  of  value  to  individuals  or  corporations;  iwr  to 
authorize  the  state  oranv  sub-division  thereof  to  sub- 
scribe  for  stock,  or  to  become  a  stockholder  in  any 
corporation  whatever.  The  legislature  should  enact 
laws  limiting  the  charges  of  telegraph  and  gas  com- 
panies, and  the  charges  for  storage  and  wharfage. 
Any  person  attempting  to  influence  the  legislature 
by  bribery,  intimidation,  or  other  dishonorable  means, 
should  be  guilty  of  lobbying,  which  was  declared  to 
be  a  felony,  for  which  the  legislature  should  provide 
a  punishment;  and  any  member  accepting  a  bribe 


the  gu'dance  of  tho  Romish  clmrch.  While  the  protestanta  wero  barred 
imd(j>  duB  tectianf  the  wi^  to  th»  publio  traamuy  wm  left  open  to  the  oath- 
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should  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  in  addition  to  his 
punishment  be  disfranchised,  and  disqualified  from 
holding  any  ofBce  or  public  trust. 

The  cliaiiL;c'S  ill  the  executive  department  were 
slight.  Tlie  governor  miiilit  convene  the  legislature 
on  extraonlinarv  oeeasions :  l)ut  it  should  have  no 
power  to  Irnrj^late  u\u)n  any  subject  other  than  that 
specified  in  the  proclamatioa  of  the  executive.  The 
power  to  appouit  a  secretary'  of  state  was  taken  away 
irom  the  governor,  and  the  office  made  elective  by  the 
people.  The  legislature  might  abolish  the  surveyor- 
general's  office.  Pardons,  reprieves,  and  commuta- 
tions of  sentence  might  be  granted  by  the  governor, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  to  be  provided  by  law; 
but  a  i)erson  twice  convicted  of  a  felony  could  not  be 
pardoned  exce])t  upon  the  written  reconnnendation  of 
a  majority  of  tlu*  judges  (tf  the  supreme  court.  The 
governor  should  in,t,  during  his  iucumbency,  beeluctud 
a  senator  of  the  United  JStates. 

In  the  judiciary  department  there  were  more  im- 
portant chauLi^es.    In  the  first  place,  in  the  declaration 
of  riglits  a  hlow^  was  administered  to  the  jury  s^'stem. 
The  right  of  trial  by  jury  was  secured,  but  in  civil 
actions  three-fourths  of  a  jury  might  render  a  ver- 
dict.   Trial  by  jury  might  be  waived  in  criminal  cases 
not  amounting  to  felony,  both  parties  consentiuii;  in 
open  court;  or  in  civil  eases,  llie  [)arties  consenting  in 
a  manner  to  be  pivscrihed  by  law.    In  civil  cases  the 
jury  mi^ht  consist  of  any  nundx.'r  less  than  twelve, 
on  which  the  litigants  sliould  a'Tee.     Offences  hereto- 
fore  requirinL(  to  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  uiight 
be  prosecuted  by  information  and  conimitinent  by  a 
magistrate,  or  by  indictment.    A  grand  jury  should 
be  summoned  but  once  a  year  in  each  county.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  was  to  be  maintauied  without 
any  fear  of  its  influence  on  a  jury.    The  judicial 
power  of  the  state  was  vested  in  the  senate  sitting  as 
a  court  of  impeachment,  in  a  supreme  court,  BU|>erior 
courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  iutrior  courts 
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as  the  legislature  shotild  establish  in  incorporated 

cities  or  towns,  or  city  and  county.  The  supreme 
court  sliould  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  six  associ- 
ate justices.  The  court  miglit  J^it  in  dcpartnii  nts  or 
in  hank,  and  sliould  he  always  open  for  the  transiic- 
tion  of  husiness.  It  should  be  divided  into  two  de- 
partmeuts,  numbered  one  and  two,  the  chief  justice 
assigning  three  judges  to  each  and  changing  them 
from  time  to  time;  but  they  n^^dlt  interchange  with 
each  other  by  agreement.  Each  department  should 
have  power  to  hear  and  determine  causes  or  questions 
arising  therein,  subject  to  provisions  made  in  relation 
to  court  in  bank.  The  presence  of  three  justices  was 
nect  ssar}'  to  the  transaction  of  any  business  in  either 
department,  except  such  as  niiglit  be  done  at  cliani- 
bers,  and  tlie  concurrence  of  three  justices  was  neces- 
sary to  pronounce  a  judgment,  one  of  tlu  ni  sitting  as 
pn  siding  judge.  The  cluef  justice  should  a|)portion 
the  business  to  the  departments,  and  might  order  any 
cause  to  be  heard  and  decided  by  the  court  in  bank, 
and  the  order  might  be  made  before  or  after  judgment 
pronounced  by  a  department;  but  the  order  must  be 
made  within  thirty  days  after  such  judgment  be  con* 
curred  in  by  two  associate  justices,  and  should  have 
the  effect  to  set  aside  tlie  judgment.  Any  four  justices 
might  order  a  case  to  he  heard  in  bank  Ix  fore  or  after 
judgment  by  a  department ;  hut  the  order  nmst  be 
made  within  the  prescrilted  time,  after  which  a  judg- 
ment became  final,  and  could  not  become  hnal  in  less 
time  unless  approved  by  the  chief  justice  in  writing, 
with  tlic  concurrence  of  two  associate  justices.  The 
chief  justice  might  convene  the  court  in  bank  at  any 
time,  and  must  preside  over  it  The  concurrence  of 
four  justices  present  at  the  argument  was  necessary 
to  pronounce  a  judgment ;  but  if  they  could  not  agree, 
then  all  the  justices  should  hear  the  argument,  and  at 
least  four  should  a"-ree  to  a  decision.  All  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court  should  be  rendered  iu  writing,** 

**Tlie  anpb  ot  rendered  many  deebionft  without  giving  «ny  reason,  written 
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and  the  grounds  of  the  decision  stated.  In  the  event 
of  the  illness  or  absence  of  the  chief  justice  the  asso- 
ciate justices  might  choose  one  of  their  own  number 
to  exercise  the  powers  of  chief  during  such  period. 

The  chief  and  associate  justices  should  be  elected 
at  the  general  state  elections,  and  should  hold  office 
twelve  years;  but  the  six  associate  justices  should  at 
their  fust  mcctiiiLT  so  classify  themselves  bv  lot  that 
two  of  them  should  i^o  out  of  office  at  the  eiul  of  ftmr, 
two  at  tlie  end  of  ei;j;ht,  and  two  at  tlie  end  of  twelve 
year's.    Sliould  a  vacancy  occur,  the  iiuveriior  should 
appoint  a  person  to  the  office  until  it  was  fll]<'n  hy 
election,  and  the  judge  then  elected  should  hold  for 
the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term.    The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  supreme  court  was  not  made  to  differ  es- 
sentially  from  the  same  under  the  old  constitution; 
but  each  of  the  justices  should  have  power  to  issue 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  to  any  part  of  the  state  upon 
petition  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person  held  in  actual 
custody,  and  could  make  such  writs  rutuinahle  before 
liimsclf,  or  the  supreme  court,  or  any  superior  judge 
or  court  in  the  state. 

The  superior  courts  took  the  place  of  county  and 
district  courts,  and  held  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  civil  and  criminal  not  assigned  to  inferior  courts, 
and  possessed  the  power  of  naturalization  and  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  injustices*  and  other 
inferior  courts  in  their  respective  counties.  These 
courts,  like  the  supreme  court,  should  be  always  open 
for  business,  legal  holidays  and  non-judicial  days  ex- 
cepted, and  their  process  should  extend  to  all  parts  of 
the  state;  but  cases  afiectini'  real  estate  should  be 
bci^un  in  the  counties  in  which  such  land  was  situ- 
ated.    They  should  also  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  i 
every  kind,  inchuling  hahcas  corpus,   in  the  siime 
manner  as  the  supreme  couit,  and  might  issue  and 

or  vcrl»aL    The  legislature,  to  remedy  this,  enacted  that  the  ct  should  give  ■ 
a  written  reaaon— see.  6.>7,  Practice  act — for  all  its  decisions,  but  the  ct  de- 
cided tlte  law  uncoiutitaticmal.  JJauUm  vs  WiUiamSt  13  GaL,  pu  24. 
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serve  injunctions  and  prohibitions  on  legal  holidays 
and  non-judicial  days. 

One  of  these  courts  should  be  organized  in  each  of 
the  orixanized  counties,  or  cities  and  counties,  of  the 
state,  for  eacli  of  which  at  least  one  iu(l'j;e  sliould  be 
elected  at  the  general  state  election ;  but  in  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco  twelve  superior  judges 
should  be  elected,  any  one  or  more  of  whom  might 
hold  coort  There  might  be  as  many  sessions,  at  the 
same  time,  as  there  were  judges,  and  a  presiding 
judge  might  be  chosen  or  removed  by  the  remaining 
eleven  at  their  pleasure,  but  he  must  distribute  the 
business  of  the  courtamong  the  judges,  and  prescribe 
its  order.  The  judgments,  orders,  and  proceedings  of 
any  session  of  the  superior  court,  held  bv  anv  onit  or 
more  of  the  judges,  should  be  as  effectual  as  if  all  liad 
been  present.  JSeveral  of  the  more  important  coun- 
ties had  two  superior  judges,  while  Yuba  and  Sutter 
had  but  one  between  them.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  superior  judges  was  fixed  at  six  years,  except  in 
the  case  of  San  Francisco,  whose  judges  must  classify 
themselves  so  that  four  should  go  out  of  office  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  four  in  four  years,  and  four  in  six 
years.  Vacancies  shoidd  be  filled  as  in  the  case  of 
supreme  judges.  Whenever  there  was  more  than 
one  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  a  county,  other 
than  San  Francisco,  they  miLrht  hold  as  many  ses- 
sioiis  as  there  were  judges,  and  ajt|)ortion  the  business 
among  themselves:  and  a  judge  of  one  county  might, 
by  request,  hold  court  in  another,  or  the  governor 
might  direct  him  to  do  so.  A  cause  might  also  be 
tried  in  a  superior  court  by  a  judge  i)ro  tempore,  who 
must  have  been  a  member  of  the  bai*,  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  litigants  or  their  attorneys,  and  sworn  to 
try  the  cause. 

The  le^slatnre  was  denied  the  power  to  grant 
leave  of  absence  to  any  judicial  officer,  and  should  he 
absent  himself  for  more  than  sixty  constcutive  days 
he  would  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  office ;  but 
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the  legislature  might  increase  or  diminish  the  number 
of  judges  iu  a  county,  or  city  and  county,  provided 
no  judge  already  in  office  was  dislodged.  The  man- 
ner prescribed  of  removing  justices  of  the  supreme 
and  juclgea  of  the  superior  courts  was  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  botli  liouscsof  the  leiijislature but  the 
8i  nate  niiulit  n  inove  all  other  judicial  officers,  except 
justices  of  the  peace,  on  the  rccoiiunendrjtinu  of  tlie 
governor,  tlio  ayes  and  noes  being  entered  on  the 
journal.  The  nund)er  of  justices  of  the  peace,  their 
powers  and  duties,  were  left  to  be  fixed  by  the  legis- 
lature, except  the  limiting  their  jurisdiction  to  cases 
involvitg  amounts  under  $300. 

As  to  salaries,  the  state  should  pay  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  and  half  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  the  remainder  being  paid  by 
the  counties  for  which  they  were  elected.  During 
the  first  term  under  the  new  constitution  the  supreme 
court  justices  should  receive  §(),000  each  per  annum. 
The  superior  court  judt^es  should  receive  $^5,000  per 
annum,  except  in  San  Francisco  and  some  of  the  more 
populous  counties,  where  the  salary  was  $4,0U0,  but 
the  legislature  might  change  these  amount&  Salaries 
were  made  payable  monthly,  and  no  judge  of  tbe  su- 
preme or  superior  courts  should  be  allowed  to  draw 
his  pay,  unless  he  should  subscribe  an  affidavit  before 
an  officer  entitled  to  administer  oaths,  that  no  cause 
in  his  court  remained  undecided  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted for  decision  for  a  period  of  ninety  days.  No 
]K'rs()n  was  eligihle  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  su- 
preme or  of  the  superior  court  who  had  not  fin^t  been 
admitted  to  pi'actice  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state. 

Thus  the  convention  labored  to  cure  tlie  evils  which 
California  had  suli'ered  through  its  various  courts ;  to 
secure  continuous  sessions,  speedy  trial,  and  early  de- 

^^This  was  a  weak  point  in  the  judiciary  article,  aa  a  legislature  couKl 
remove  tbe  entire  bench,  and  sabstitate  creatures  of  its  own.  S.  F.  C'aii, 
H»7  i,  1879. 
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eiuoiis,  with  the  reasons  therefor.  In  point  of  expen- 
diture it  was  a  more  costly  system  than  the  old  one, 
bat  it  was  argued  that  penuriousness  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  government  was  not  true  economy. 

Tlie  subjects  of  taxation  and  corporations  received 
muf'li  attention,  and  elicited  much  criticism.  The 
article  on  taxation,  as  adopted,  declared  that  all  prop- 
erty should  be  taxed  accordingc  to  its  value,  to  be  as- 
certaiaed  as  provided  by  law,  and  property  was  declared 
to  include  **  moneys,  credits,  bonds,  stocks/'  dues, 
fraochises,  and  all  other  matters  and  things,  real,  per- 
sonal, and  mixed,  capable  of  private  ownership;"  but 
growing  crops,"  public  school  [>roperty,  United  States 
and  state  property,  or  property  belontring  to  any  mu- 
nicipal corporation  in  the  state,  should  be  exempt. 
Land  and  the  improvements  thereon  sliould  hi'assessd 
Si'puratoly.  Land,  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  if  simi- 
larlv  situated  and  of  the  same  (lualitv,  should  be  as- 
sessed  at  the  same  value;'*  and  everv  tract  of  over 
640  acres  which  had  been  s(  ( tionized  by  the  federal 
surveyors  should  be  assessed,  for  purposes  of  taxation, 

**The  legislature  of  1881  added  %  section  to  the  political  code  declarins 
ftfti  iham  of  stock  possessed  no  intrinsic  ralw  over  and  above  the  aotoiu 

vaiae  of  the  property  of  the  corporation  which  was  ansi rssal>le  and  assessed. 

To  assess  growing  crops,  it  was  argaed,  would  be  to  discoorage  plantuig 
sod  sowing. 

**Tiua  section  was  aimed  at  railroad  companies,  and  other  large  land- 
boMers,  who  paid  but  a  small  amount  of  taxes  on  uncultivated  laud.  The 
reoortof  the  aurveyor-eeneral  for  1877  gave  the  whole  area  of  California  at 
acres,  of  whidi  50,000,000  acres  were  fit  for  cnltivation.  Bnt  in 
187G  only  G.3I0,8(>4  acrci  were  enclosed,  an.l  ;5..'7''',.'<(U;  in  cultivation;  in 
1879  then-  were  8,000,000  acres  enclosed,  and  0,000,000  cultivated,  in  187G 
Hmts  were  '24,05S,:U9  acres  assessed  for  taxes;  in  1877,  24,706,162  acres 
MMaed,  being  an  increase  in  one  year  of  2^  {)er  cent.  An  equal  nite  of 
increa HO  Would  have  ^TOI  in  1870  25,858.040  assf-ised  for  taxes— that  is  to 
say,  5.tJOU,000  acres  in  CTltivation,  and  20,8o8,040  uncultivated,  belonging 
and  a^seased  to  large  land<owners.  The  owners  of  the  5,000,000  acres  were 
pr*V>i!.ly  taxed  8  or  10  times  as  much  as  tlic  ownrrs  of  the  21,fK)0.0()0.  Tlie 
av'erajge  assessment  value  of  lands  held  in  tracts  ranging  from  5,000  to 
liS^Ow  acres  was  not  ninch,  if  any,  aWe  $1.80,  while  their  market  valna 
sveraged  not  less  than  ?I5.  In  1877  the  real  estate  outside  of  San  Francisco 
vai  a^*c**ed  at  .$203.80:^.440,  of  which  $-n,0(K).000  wa.s  on  t<>wn  Ir.t^^,  the  re- 
Buiniijji  .*IG2,803,446  l»einij  on  lautls.  Of  this,  the  small  lanuers  paid  at 
ksat  $125,000,000,  while  the  remaining  $.37,803,446  was  paid  by  the  large 
SWners,  who  produced  little,  and  held  the  land  for  Hpccuf.ition,  or  1*  i-^i  .1  a 
ptrt  to  cultivatom  at  three  times  as  much  per  ^ear  as  it  wait  valued  lur 
taxes,  and  wbc^  it  wtm  aUeged,  built  few  rMula,  towns^  iohool^hottses,  or 
flhnicfasiL 
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by  sections  or  fractions  of  sections,  and  the  Icgislatoro 
should  provide  by  law  for  assessing  in  small  tracts  un* 
sectionized  lands.'^ 

^lorti,^  1  u^t  deeds  of  trust,  c<)ntracts,  and  all  obli- 
gations whatever  by  which  debts  were  secured,  were 
treated  as  an  interest  in  the  property,  and  t;ixed  ac- 
cordingly; but  the  owner  of  the  pro[)erty  niortixuged 
should  be  taxed  its  full  value,  less  the  niortgai^e,^'^  in 
the  city  or  county  in  wliich  the  property  was  situated. 
In  the  case  of  railroad  property,  the  franchise,  road- 
way, road-bed,  rails,  and  rolling  stock  should  be  as- 
sessed by  the  state  board  of  ecjualization,  and  the  tax 
ap[>ortionod  to  the  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships, 
and  districts  through  which  the  road  passed.  The 
state  board  of  equalization  should  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  con-^ressional  district,  elected  at  the 
<Xeneral  elections  tor  a  term  of  four  vears,  the  state 
controller  beiiiLT  ex  officio  a  nienil>er  of  the  l)oard.  Tlie 
supervisors  of  tlie  several  counties  should  constitute 
county  boards  of  equalization;  and  these  boards,  state 
and  county,  were  empowered  to  increase  or  reduce 
the  entire  assessment  roll,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  money  value  of  the  property  taxed. 
Incomes  might  be  assessed  to  and  collected  from  indi- 
viduals, corporations,  joint-stock  associations,  or  com- 
panies resident,  or  doing  business  in  the  state,  iu  a 

WM  objected  to  this  provision  that  it  wonld  cost  $1 ,000,000  to  estab- 
lish tlio  surveys  so  as  to  rcmfer  the  assessment  in  small  tracts  practicable. 

**'The  sup.  court  hnd  dcciilcil  in  some  cases  in  favor  of  taxing  mortirages 
umler  the  existing  constitution  ami  code  of  California.  People  r.  McCrury, 
34  Cal.  Ropts,  432;  and  IVoplo  v.  K  Idy,  43  CaL  Rcpts,  331 ;  Vvoylo  r.  Oerke, 
35Cal.  KepU,  077;  Pcplo  v.  Black  Diamond  C.  M.  Co.,  37  Cd.  Repts, 
People  V.  Wliartcuby,  '66  CaL,  461.  Tlicse  decisions  were  rendered  previous 
to  1872.  la  187d  the  Hibemia  bank  appealed  from  a  rimilar  decision  by  the 
31  district  court  of  S.  F.,  wlicn  McKinstry,  judge,  reversed  the  decision, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  credits  were  not  property  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
vrord  property  was  used  in  article  XL  of  the  existing  constitution,  Wallace 
a:ul  Crockett  concurring,  and  Rhodes  objecting,  all  of  whom  had  previooelj 
decided  th  it  ere  lits  were  pro])orty.  Tlio  Hib  rnia  bank  held  inort traces  to 
the  amount  of  ^ll,3(k),U34.60,  tiie  tax  levied  ou  these  credits  amounting  to 
$77,460.48.  The  persons  owning  the  real  estate  had  already  paid  taxes  npoa 
the  actn  il  property  without  «le.lticting  the  value  of  the  mortgages,  and  the 
judge  held  that  it  would  bo  double  taxation  to  assess  the  evioent  o*  of  tht 
debts  ci  the  iywaflti.    It  was  natoral  that,  under  the  circuiustanccs,  the 
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ruaiJiiLT  to  be  prescrilied  by  l.iw.*''  An  annual  |m>11- 
tiix  of  not  less  than  two  dolljirs  should  he  eolhctetl 
from  evuiy  male  inhabitant  of  sound  mind,  except 
Indians,  between  tiie  a;^n  s  of  twenty-one  and  sixty 
years,  ^Iiicli  tax  should  be  paid  into  the  state  school 
lund  The  legislature  niiffht  provide  for  the  paymeDt 
of  taxes  upon  real  estote  by  instaUmenta.  The  power 
of  taxation  should  never  be  surrendered  or  suspended 
by  any  grant  or  contract  to  which  the  state  should  be 
a  jKirty. 

Corporations  could  be  formed  only  under  general 
laws,  and  not  by  S[)(.'cia]  act.  j*]a(  li  stoekliolder  should 
individually  liable  fnr  sucli  proportion  of  all  debts 
and  liabilities,  incurred  while  he  was  a  stockholder, 
as  the  amount  owned  by  him  bore  to  the  whole  of 
the  capital  sU)ok.  The  directors  or  trustees  were 
made  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  creditors 
and  stockholders  for  all  money  embezzled  or  misap- 
propriated by  officers  of  a  corporation  or  joint-stock 
association  during  their  term  of  office;  and  the  term 
corporation  included  all  associations  having  any  of  the 
powers  and  privilei^es  of  corporations  not  possessed  by 
iriiiividuals  or  partners! i ips ;  and  they  had  the  right 
to  sue  and  be  sued  in  hkc  cast  s  as  natural  persons. 

The  le;4islature  could  not  j^^rant  a  charter  for  bank- 
injjf  purposes,  but  companies  might  be  formed  for 
baoking  under  general  laws.  No  corj>oration  could 
issue  or  put  in  circulation  any  but  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States. 

The  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  should 
never  be  abridged  so  as  to  prevent  the  state  from 
sabjecting  the  property  of  individuals  or  incorporated 

people  thcmld  regard  this  decision  with  tome  distrust,  m  being  made  to  favor 

capiialBts.  But  after  much  (li.-icussion,  tho  convention  BcttK  a  the  matter  by 
deJucting  the  amount  of  mortgages  from  the  property  t.ixeil,  and  aatieiwiiig 
Biortg;igee3  for  the  amount.    In  tlie  end  it  only  increaaes  the  rate  of  interest. 

'  Tlie  general  sentiment  against  an  income  tax,  to  long  a.s  aU  tlic  nuans 
by  wh:.  li  It  was  ol»tain<  il  M'cn-  taxid,  h  is  mo  far  preventeil  the  1i  lm-1  iture 
frum  levying  any  assessment  on  incomes.  \\  iiuu  the  U.  S.  was  cuUcctmg  an 
ineone  tax  as  a  means  of  meeting  tha  oaiuiial  expeoaat  of  the  rebellion,  it 
vat  Mi  taxing  land. 
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companies  to  the  public  use;  nor  should  the  police 
power  of  the  state  ever  be  so  abridged  as  to  permit 
corporations  to  infringe  the  rights  of  individuals  or 
the  well-being  of  the  state.    No  corporation  should 

enoratre  in  any  business  other  than  that  cx|)rcssly  au- 
tliorizod  ill  its  eliartcr,  or  hold  for  a  lon^fer  period 
than  five  yuars  aii}'  real  istate  not  necessarv  to  carry- 
ing on  its  business  tlie  legislature  should  not  pass 
any  laws  which  would  tend  to  relieve  tlie  pro^Kirty 
held  under  a  franchise  from  its  liabilities ;  no  corpora- 
tion should  issue  any  stock  or  bonds  except  for  actual 
payment  in  money,  labor,  or  propert}-;  all  fictitious 
increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness  should  be  void ;  no 
increase  could  be  made  vrithout  the  consent  of  the 
holders  of  a  majority  of  the  shares,  at  a  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose  on  a  sixty  days*  public  notice,  at 
wliieli  every  stoekhohler  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  j)ei'son  or  by  proxy,  and  directors  could  onlv 
be  elected  in  tlie  same  manner — except  in  tlie  case  of 
cooperative  societies ;  but  every  stockholder  could 
vote  ail  his  shares  to  one  candidate,  or  distribute 
them  among  as  many  as  he  should  think  fit ;  and  the 
books  of  the  corporation  should  be  open  for  inspection 
by  every  one  interested  therein,  and  by  legislative 
committees.  No  corporation,  oiganized  outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  state,  should  be  allowed  to  transact  busi* 

**>Thi8  aeetion  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  prevent  the  railroad  com- 
panies from  acquiring  towii-sitt's  and  otlier  Vciluabfe  real  estate  for  specula- 
tive purposes.  As  fur  instance,  tiie  state  granted  to  tlie  Westera  I^acilic, 
sulMwquently  absorbed  by  the  CJentral  Paeine,  and  to  the  SonUieiii  Pacilie 
3<)  acres  each  ill  Mission  bay,  for  t»  riiuiKil  pnrposes,  upon  con^lition  that  a 
certain  amonut  of  money  should  be  expended  upon  the  grant  within  a  spctn- 
fie<l  time,  in  the  erection  of  depots  and  wwehouses.  'ihe  Central  Pacitic 
obtained  control  of  the  property,  and  as  tlie  time  after  being  extended  by 
th««  h-gislatnre  was  liiialiy  allo\ve<l  to  expire  without  making  the  improve- 
niuntai  agret:d  upon,  the  land  reverted  to  the  »talc.  During  (Jov.  lk>oth'a 
administration  a  suit  was  instituted  against  the  railroad  corporations  tode- 
clate  thi!  land  forti  ited.  The  companies  moved  to  dismiss;  the  Miit  hecau*^ 
it  wait  not  properly  brought,  and  the  motion  was  denied.  They  demurred  to 
the  oomplamt,  and  the  demurrer  was  overruled.  The  caae  was  on  the  cal- 
endar for  trial  while  the  constitntional  convention  w.i-i  in  nession.  Tht-  {'ro- 
hibition  in  reference  to  otlier  business  was  aimed  at  the  alleged  intent  of  th« 
Central  Paciliu  to  engage  in  wareliuusing  and  grain  bu:tinesa  on  the  laoid 
granted  for  terminal  parposes;  bat  thia  ia  the  merest  siumiMu 
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ness  within  the  state  on  more  favorable  ronditious 
than  if  organized  under  the  laws  of  California.'* 

All  railroad  and  other  transportation  companies 
were  declared  to  be  common  carriers,  subject  to  legis- 
lative control.  They  sliould  have  a  right  to  connect 
at  the  state  line  with  the  railroads  of  other  states, 
and  every  railroad  should  have  the  right  to  intersect, 
connect  with,  or  cross,  any  other  raUroad,  and  they 
should  receive  and  transport  each  others'  passeniL^ers, 
toiniai^e,  and  cars,  without  delay  or  discriininalioii. 
!N()  olHcer,  agent,  or  employe  of  any  railroad  or  eanal 
company  should  be  interested  in  furnishing  material 
or  BU[)plies'*  to  such  company,  nor  in  tlie  business  of 
transportation  over  the  road,  except  such  as  flowed 
from  the  ownership  of  stock  therein.  No  railroad  or 
other  transportation  company  should  grant  free 
passes,  or  tickets  at  a  discount,  to  any  person  holding 
any  office. of  honor,  trust,  or  piofit  in  the  state;  ana 
the  acceptance  of  any  such  pass  or  ticket,  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  or  any  public  officer,  other  than 
railroad  commissioner,  should  work  a  forfeiture  of  his 
office. 

Itiiilroad  com[)anies  were  forbidden  to  combine  with 
navijjration  companies  or  any  common  carrier, to  the 
end  that  the  earnings  of  the  one  doing  the  carrying 
were  to  be  shared  with  the  otlier  not  doing  the  carrv- 
hvj;.  And  whenever  a  railroad  corporation  should, 
for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  any  other  common 
carrier,  lower  its  rates  for  transportation  of  passengers 
or  freight,  such  reduced  rates  should  not  be  again  in- 
creased without  the  consent  of  the  authority  in  which 
the  government  vested  the  power  to  regulate  fares 
and  freights;  and  no  discrimination  should  be  made 

^HoB  proliiintioii  refOTred  to  foreign  inmrance  and  other  conipaniee  do- 
ing Imsiuess  in  California  M'itlumt  ]>.iyinK  taxes. 

^  Thi«  was  probably  aimed  at  the  Weslera  Development  company,  or- 
ganised in  1874,  and  soon  aiter  the  flaming  of  the  new  constitntion  merged 
mto  the  PaciHc  Improvement  corapiny.    *Jrt> the  former  were  transferrt  i  the 

intereets  of  tho  Contract  and  Finance  eraipany,  as  will  be  spoken  of  in  a  later 
dMpter. 

^  The  only  effect  of  fhia  probibitMn  waa  to  force  these  ceiporatiooa  to 
gnrffhue  steamer  linet. 
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in  charges  or  facilities  for  transportation  of  passengeni 
or  freight  within  the  state,  or  cominir  from  or  ^oing 
to  any  other  state  ;  hut  jXTSoiis  and  property  should 
be  delivered  at  any  stati(»n,  landing,  or  port,  at  cliarges 
not  ('xrecdinuj  tlio  rates  to  any  more  distant  station." 

Tlie  stato  was  to  1h'  divided  into  three  districts,  in 
each  of  which  one  railroad  commissioner  should  be 
elected  at  the  regular  gubernatorial  elections,  whose 
term  of  office  should  be  four  years,  and  whose  duly 
it  should  be  to  establish  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freights  by  railroad  or  other  com- 
mon carriers,  and  publish  them  from  time  to  time, 
with  such  changes  as  they  might  make  ;  to  examine 
the  companies  Dooks,  records,  and  ]\i])ers,  f<  i-  \\  hich 
purpose  they  should  have  powi  r  to  issue  sub}  anas 
and  all  iitMM  ssar}^  process,  to  hear  and  determine  ccm- 
|)laints  against  railroad  and  other  transportation  com- 
panies, to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  administer 
oaths,  take  testimony,  and  punish  for  contempt  of 
their  orders  and  processes,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  courts  of  record,  and  enforce 
their  decisions  and  correct  abuses  through  the  medium 
of  the  courts.    A  uniform  system  of  accounts  to  be 
kept  by  all  such  corporations  should  be  prescribed  by 
them.    Any  transportation  company  which  should 
fail  or  refuse  to  conform  to  the  rates  established  ^  by 

Here  wc  have  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  new  constitution.  Al- 
though tliere  arc  many  precedents  in  American  and  Kuro{»ean  legizilation  lor 
regulating  in  detail  the  charges  of  railroads,  they  have  seldom  been  foond  to 
work  to  advantage.    In  this  connection  the  fulluwing  remarks,  taken  from 
the  report  of  a  parliamentary  committee  lieM  in  Loiulon  in  1872,  may  l»e  <>f  in- 
terest, as  they  apply  equally  tuali  except  guveruuteut  railroads:  '  L^cgal  utaxi- 
mum  rates  afford  little  real  protection  to  the  public,  since  they  are  always  fixed 
sohisih  that  it  is.  or  heeomes  sooner  or  later,  the  interest  of  the  companies  to 
carnr  at  lower  rates.    The  attempt  to  limit  rates  and  fares  by  the  jpriiiciple 
of  fixing  a  maxinram  has  almost  always  failed  in  practice,  and  u  alnimt 
always  likely  to  fail,  for  the  simple  reason  tli  it  tin-  parliamentary  oomniittees 
and  iiuthoritief,  hy  whom  such  limits  are  decideil,  cannot  «lo  otherwise  th.in 
allow  some  margin  Itetween  tlio  actual  probable  rate,  as  far  aa  thc^'  cau  fore- 
cast it,  and  the  maximum  rate;  and  cannot  foresee  the  COatingenciM  of  COm> 
petition,  of  inerea>ie  in  quantities,  of  facilities  or  eooaomy  in  Workings  or  of 
alteration  of  commercial  conditions.* 

The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  company  refused  to  recognise  the  authority 
of  the  hoar'I,  and  commenced  suit  in  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  t  i  restrain  the 
board  from  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  company.  B^'i 
qf  R,  R,  CommkdoneninApp.  to  Jour,  Sen.  and  Astern,,  18S1,  No.  3. 
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the  commissioners,  or  charge  rates  in  excess  thereof,  or 

fail  to  keep  their  accounts  in  accordance  with  the  sys- 
tem presci  iheJ  by  tlie  comniissiun,  slioultl  be  Hiu d  not 
exceediii'j;  $iM),OU()  for  each  offence,  an<l  every  ofHeer, 
a^ent,  or  eiuj)l«)ye  of  sueli  corporation  who  sliouhl  de- 
mand or  receive  rates  in  »  xeess  of  those  [)rescrihe<l 
by  the  connnissioners  should  ^ay  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  be  imprisoned  m  the  connty  jail  not 
exceedini^  one  year.  The  rates  establislied  bv  the 
commission  should  always  be  deemed  conclusively  just 
and  reasonable ;  and  in  any  action  against  a  railroad 
company  for  damages  on  account  of  excessive  rates, 
the  plaintiff  mi'^ht,  in  addition  to  actual  damai^e,  l  e- 
cover,  ill  the  discretion  of  the  jud^e  or  jury,  exem- 
plary daina<res.  The  Ic^ishiture  niij^ht,  in  ad(htion 
to  the  p<'nalties  ah'rady  named,  enforce  tliis  article  of 
the  constitution  by  forh  iture  of  cliart<  r  or  otlierwisc, 
and  miglit  confer  further  power  on  the  eonnnissioners 
if  necessary  to  the  performance  of  tlieir  duties.  Va- 
cancies in  office  should  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  other  state  officers.  The  commission 
should  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor.'* 

The  railroad,  mining,  and  banking  corporations, 
through  the  press  and  their  agents,  strongly  opposed 
the  article  containing  so  many  restrictions  upon  their 
metliods  of  doing  business,  and  the  convi  iition  itself 
was  divided,  caj)italists  iioldini^  out  a  threat  of  al)an- 
doninir  the  state  and  withdrawinir  their  monev.  "Let 
them  go,"  said  the  advocates  of  restriction,  "tluy 
cannot  take  with  them  the  houses,  farms,  or  railroads 
which  they  have  acquired  with  our  money.  We  w  ill, 
in  one  year,  dig  out  of  the  mines  as  much  gold  as  tliey 
will  take  away,  and  produce  in  two  years  ten  times 
the  amount;  and  the  sooner  the  bankers  go  the  bet- 

**nie  first  l>oard  of  commissioners  elected  consisted  of  Josepli  S.  Cove, 
Ist  <lwt;  C  J.  BcersUn  ker,  I'ud  Uiat,  aiul  Cieorge  Stoniimau,  M  <list.  C'ove 
wa*  ch^jsen  pras't.  The  secretary  of  the  com.  was  \V.  K.  Amlrus;  bailiff, 
T.  V.  Stoiiimm.  The  hoard  was  orgaiii/cd  in  ^lay  ISSO.  In  D.-cfinher  an 
attempt  wa^i  iiiaJe  to  as»ati8Uiate  BecrHtccker,  the  siiiipoiied  caune  l>eing  po- 
Ittiaal  joloBiy.  Both  B.  and  hu  aiiailant  belougud  to  tho  workingmen'a 
par^. 
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ter. "  They  cannot  frighten  us  with  circulars  "  declar- 
ing that  if  the  new  constitution  is  adopted  they  must 
materially  increase  the  interest  on  loans."  Thus  the 
restrictionists;  but  the  alarm  was  nevertheless  quite 

real  and  wide-spread  lest  the  business  of  the  state 
should  ])e  serious] V  aft'ccted  hv  the  new  fundauuiital 
hiw,  if  adopted;  and,  ind«'rd,  it  w  as  ahx  ady  restricted 
to  a  eonsiderahle  extent  in  anticipation  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  as  yet  nobody  Becnied  to  compreliend. 

In  the  matter  of  Chinese  labor  and  immigration 
the  constitution  declared  that  the  legislature  should 
prescribe  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  the  state,  and  every  part  of  it,  from  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  the  presence  of  aliens  who  were  or  might 
be  vagrants,  from  mendicants  or  criminals,  who  were 
infected  with  contagious  diseases,  or  who  were  in 
any  way  dangerous  or  detrimental  to  the  well-being 
or  peace  of  the  community:  also  to  impose  conditions 
upon  which  persons  miglit  reside  in  the  stat<',  and 
provide  the  mode  of,  and  means  for  their  removal  in 
case  of  their  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  witli  such 
conditions.    The  presence  of  foreigners  incligil:»le  to 
1h  conie  citizens  of  the  United  States  was  declared  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  state ;  and  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  discourage 
their  immi^tion  by  every  means  in  its  power. 
Asiatic  coor^ism  was  pronounced  a  form  of  human 
slavery,  which  was  forever  prohibited  in  the  state, 
and  all  contracts  for  coolie  labor  should  be  void.  All 
companies  for  the  importation  of  such  labor,  w  hether 
fonned  in  California''  or  in  a  foreign  countrs',  sln)uld 
he  suhject  to  such  jieiialties  as  the  legislature  iniu;ht 
prescrilie,  which  should  also  deh^gate  to  incf)rporated 
cities  and  towns  power  to  remove  Chinese  without 
their  boundaries,  or  to  certain  prescribed  limits,  and 

F.  Chrouide,  Marclj  lO.  1S70.  and  April  3.  1879.^ 

*The  Sacramento  savings'  hank  ])u)>li.>lu  (l  su<  h  a  circalftr,  for  which  M6 
Sae.  Rfortl  riiioii,  in  S.  F.  C/irofiirlr,  March  14,  1871). 

"  A  prohihituju  to  prevtiut  railroad  cuiupauie«  |>articularly  from  m^^k'ng 
contracts  with  the  Chinese  companies. 
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should  provicie  the  necessary  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  into  California.  No  cor- 
poration existing  or  to  be  formed  under  the  laws  of 

the  state  should,  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, employ  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  capacity," 
aiiv  Chinese  or  Mongolians;  nor  should  any  Chinese 
be  employed  on  public  work,  except  in  punishment  for 
crime.  ^ 

The  article  on  education  did  not  allow  of  quite 
such  revolutionary  chanees  as  the  preceding  ones. 
The  school-money  was  placed  where  it  would  most 
benefit  the  working  classes;  that  is,  for  the  use  only  of 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  leaving  the  legis- 
lature to  provide  for  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  or  the 
municipalities  to  raise  a  revenue  for  this  purpose  from 
otiier  than  the  fund  arisinor  from  the  sale  of  the  school- 
lauds  giant«'d  to  the  state  by  congress.  The  state 
hoard  of  exaniin(^r8  was  abolished,  the  local  board 
liavin<_<  control  of  teachers'  examinations  and  i^raiit- 

iug  of  certiiicates.    Sectarian  doctrineb  should  not  be 

Workingmeii  have  goae  alx>ut  ia  S.  F.  waruiug  familicii  who  eiu- 
ployt^il  Chinese  senrants,  w>th  before  and  after  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion; aud  t  vt  II  sinci  the  restriction  of  immigration  1*y  ccngress,  a  bill  for 
which  wa^j  at  that  time  before  congress,  and  which  finally  passed.  The 
le^iidature  bad  noj^wer  to  prohibit  Chinese  immigration  while  the  treaty 
with  Cluua  WM  m  force;  nor  at  any  other  time  without  the  oonaent  of 

-'Stuart^  of  Sonoma,  hita  hard  the  low  foreigner  in  hid  speech  on  the  Chi- 
BMe  qneetion:  '  Who  are  they  who  desecrate  the  sabbath  ? '  he  says;  '  who  form 
our  rioters  and  hoodlums?  Wlio  till  our  almshouses?  Who  are  plotting  to 
overthrow  our  common  schooU  7  V\  ho  stuff  our  ballot-boxes  \  Who  are 
plotting  to  overthrow  oor  government,  and  to  utterly  stamp  ont  liberty, 
that  deiMitism  over  conscience,  mind  and  muscle  may  rise  upon  the  ruins? 
Who  con-stitute  the  Molly  Maguiros  ?  Wlio  l>nrn  our  railroail  (U  pots  ?  Who 
threaten  the  lives  of  our  best  citizens  ?  Who  arc  jdolting  to  de.sjioil  our 
wealthy  men  ?  Who  claim  two-thirds  of  our  public  othces  ?  Not  Chmamen.' 
Charlt  s  V.  Stuart,  rlr<  t<  il  on  tlio  nnn-]iartis,'in  tirkct,  was  bom  in  Pa.  in 
1819,  in  which  state  his  parents,  Charles  and  Mary  iStuart  were  also  born. 
He  was  bred  a  farmer,  and  educated  at  Owego  acadamy  N.  Y.,  after  which 
be  wandered  over  the  state  west  and  south  until  1849,  wlu  n  he  came  to  Cal. 
overland  in  command  of  a  company.  He  settled  himself  on  ten  acres  of 
Uod  at  Mission  Dolores,  and  was  elected  on  the  first  board  of  aldermen  (>f 
S.  P.  in  18.50.  He  leased  the  New  Almaden  mine  for  21  years  from  the 
Barrj'essa  family,  suppo^fing  thoni  to  be  tlio  true  owners,  but  after  years  of 
nnproductive  labor  sold  it.  He  built  the  tirst  brick  house  in  S.  F.  in  lb51, 
bat  8  years  afterward  remored  to  S<moni»  Talley  where  he  waa  one  of  the 
ftnt  Tnucolturirtit 
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taught  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  of  the  common 
schools  of  the  state/* 

The  university  of  Califomia  was  to  be  a  public 
trust  which  should  continue  in  the  form  and  character 
prescribed  in  the  act  creating  it,"  subject  only  to  such 
control  by  the  legislature  as  secured  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  its  endowments  and  the  safety  of  its 
funds.  It  should  l)e  non-sectarian  in  the  administra- 
tion of  its  atlairs.  The  interest  of  tin;  monrv  do- 
rivrd  fnun  tlie  lands  donated  by  coni^nss  sliould  be 
used  as  an  endowment  for  the  support  of  at  least  one 
agricultural  college ;  and  the  legislature  should  pio- 

*Thi8  was  meant  to  prol\il)it  Mlile-readinir  in  the  schoola^  to  which  oath- 
olica  objected.    It  wa^  «l(mblo-eil^ed,  aud  cut  both  ways. 

''The  act  creating  the  university  of  CaL  was  passed  March  23,  1868,  the 
constitution  of  ISt'.l  liaving  proviiied  for  a  universiity  in  anticipiitinn  fif  a 
grant  from  the  general  govt  for  such  a  purpose,  which  grant  wa«  made  ac< 
cording  to  a  general  law  giving  to  each  atate  a  certain  amount  of  land  for 
educational  purposcH.  Cal.  received  in  IS').*?,  besides  her  eonimou-school 
lands,  72  sections  'for  seminary  purposes,*  and  in  180*2  150,000  acres  for  the 
e!<tabii!4]iment  an<l  maintenance  of  an  agricultural  college.  The  state  law  of 
1S<>S  creating  the  university  of  Cal.  combined  with  it  the  agricoltaral  college, 
anil  made  that  the  first  to  l>e  erected  by  the  mean"!  derived  from  the  state 
funds.  But  it  also  accepted  for  the  state  tlie  gift  of  the  college  of  CaL,  whidi 
became  a  college  of  letters  in  the  university.  This  college  was  founded  at 
Oakland  as  a  college  scliool  by  Henry  Durant,  becoming  an  incorporated  col- 
lege iu  1855.  It  auuuired  property  aud  prospered  uuder  the  mauagement  of 
Durant  and  Bnshnell,  who  selected  tiie  location  at  Berkeley,  which  became 
the  .site  of  the  university  of  CaL,  containing  '200  acres  of  lam^  a  part  of  m  hich 
was  devoted  to  experimojiUil  farming.  TIm'  ilonatiou  to  the  university  of  the 
collc;.'c  of  (.  ill.  wa3  a  great  help.  There  wero  7  colleges  in  existenco  in  1S79, 
nauii  ly,  of  letters,  agriculture,  mechamoiy  mining,  engineering,  chemistry, 
and  medirino.  To  the  last  a  donation  wa."j  made  by  H.  H.  Toland  of  S.  F. , 
whose  uame  was  conferred  upou  that  college  by  act  of  legislature  ia  March 
1881.  To  the  law  college  S.  C.  Hastings  donated  $100,000  in  1878,  and  this 
college  was  named  after  him.  Military  instruction  was  required  by  the  con- 
gres-sioual  act  of  donation,  and  the  students  M-ere  organized  into  a  ImxIv  of 
cadets.  The  resources  of  the  university  were  the  seminary  fuml  and  public 
building  fund  granted  to  Cal.  by  congress;  the  property  received  from  the 
college  of  Cal.,  as  stated;  the  site  at  Berkeley;  the  fund  received  from  the 
congrc^ionai  land  grant  in  1862,  the  tide  land  fund,  appropriated  by 
the  state;  specific  appropriations  by  the  legislature  for  bnumngs,  current 
expenses,  etc.;  and  t!i'  u  fts  of  individuals.  The  care  of  the  university  and 
its  liuances  was  cutru^ted  to  a  board  of  r^enta,  including  the  gov.,  lient* 
gov.,  sj^Ksaker  of  the  assembly,  sopt  of  public  instruction,  preset  of  tibe  state 
ag.  society,  pres't  of  tlie  Mechanics'  institute  of  San  Francisco,  the  prea't  of 
the  university,  and  IG  others.  Tliis  govt  was  continued  by  the  new  consti- 
tution. Some  jealousy  was  exhibited  by  the  farmers  in  the  convention  lest 
the  agricultural  interest  should  l>e  injured  by  the  attractions  of  the  other 
c<^lh  _-'-<,  for  which  reason  they  insiste«l  on  the  inviolability  of  the  apjtrnpria- 
tion  made  for  the  support  of  a  college  of  agriculture,  but  witliout  excluding 
other  Bciontifio  and  oaasical  studies  wd  tiwludiug  military  tnotioa. 
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vide  that  if,  through  neglect  or  otlier  contingency, any 
portion  of  the  fund  so  set  apart  sliouhl  he  lost,  tlie 
state  sliould  rephice  it  so  that  tlie  principal  should 
forever  remain  undiminished.  No  person  should  bo 
debarred  admission  to  any  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ments of  the  university  on  account  of  sex.*' 

State  mdebtedness  could  not  be  incurred  for  a 
greater  amount  than  $300,000,  unless  in  case  of  war, 
mvasion,  or  insurrection,  except  for  a  single  object 
for  which  ways  and  means  had  been  provided,  exdu- 
sive  of  loans,  the  debt  not  to  run  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  the  people  to  vote  upon  the  proposition  to 
mcur  it. 

The  legislature  should  i^rotect  bv  law  from  f(»rced 
Siile  a  certain  portion  of  the  homestead  and  other 
property  of  the  heads  of  families.  The  holding  of 
large  tracts  of  land  should  be  discouraged  as  against 
the  public  interest.  Lands  belonging  to  the  state, 
suitable  for  cultivation,  should  be  granted  only  to 
actual  settlers,  and  in  quantities  not  exceeding  320 
acres  to  each  settler,  under  such  conditions  as  should 
be  prescribed  by  law.  All  property,  real  and  per- 
sr>nal,  owned  by  either  husband  or  wife  before  mar- 
riage, and  that  acquired  hy  t  ither  of  them  afterw  ard 
by  gift,  devise,  or  descent,  should  be  separate  ))ro[)- 
erty.  Xo  contract  of  marriage,  if  otherwisi*  duly 
made,  sliould  be  invalidated  for  want  of  conformity 
to  the  requirements  of  any  religious  sect.^'  Eight 

*>  There  was  in  1879  l>oth  cnrioaity  and  interest  felt  in  the  application  of 
Mn  Clara  S.  Fol/.,  who  had  studied  law  and  Itcen  admitted  to  j>ra<  tiHe  in  the 
2fHli  ili-<trict  court,  liut  who  was  n-fuscd  admission  hy  tlio  dirt<'t'irs  of  the 
Ilastingi  law  c«dlege,  where  slie  wisia'tl  to  jmrsuo  her  studios  and  graduate. 
Laura  ae  Force  <  Gordon  wa:^  also  preparing;  to  practise  before  tli0 courts,  and 
hvl  the  »*anie  difficulty.  Mrs  F<>lz  [n'titinncl  the  4tli  district  court  t<i  mm- 
|k:1  the  directors  of  the  law  oollege  to  aUiuit  her  sls  a  student,  and  Morriiion, 
judge,  tssoed  a  writ  of  mandate  to  that  effect.  Congress  had  just  pamted  an 
act  authorizing  women  to  practise  law,  and  a  woman  had  been  admitted  to 
the  U.  S.  8up.  court.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  knowing  that  tlio 
new  constitution  declare*!  for  equal  educational  and  business  riglits,  tht  di- 
rectors subinitteiL  See  .*>'.  F.  P-w.  Jan.  L'S  and  Fob.  11,  1879;  8,F.  Chronicle, 
Jan.      and  Feb.  11.  14.  1S70.  an.l  Marcli  1S71). 

^Thid  same  declaration  was  in  the  coniiititution  of  1849,  and  in  the  (  al. 
eode.  la  the  Hill -.Sharon  divorce  case,  commencing  in  18S3,  it  was  the 
foondation  of  the  application  for  divorce  and  alimony.  Sollivaii,  of  the  so* 
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hours  were  madu  to  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  pub- 
lie  contracts.  Any  citizen  who  should  fiiLjlit  or  assist 
at  a  duel  should  he  diotVancIiised.  The  rii;ljt  of  eni- 
iuent  domain  was  declared  to  exist  in  the  stiite  to  all 
frontages  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  state ;  and 
the  right  of  way  to  such  water,  Bhould  not  be  excluded 
by  individuals  or  corporations  claiming  or  possessing 
the  tidal  lands  fronting  on  any  navigable  bay,  harbor, 
or  inlet.  All  the  tide  lands  within  two  miles  of  any 
ucorporated  city  or  town  fironting  on  the  waters  of 
any  harbor,  estuary,  or  bay,  used  for  navigation,  should 
be  withheld  from  iirant  or  sale. 

Tlie  use  of  all  water  already  appropriated,  (»r  that 
nii^ht  thereafter  he  nj)propriated,  for  sale,'*  rental,  or 
distribution,  was  declared  to  be  a  pul)lic  use,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  rule  and  regulation  of  the  state ;  but  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  city,  town,  or  citjr  and  county 
government  might  fix  the  rates  for  which  it  should 
be  furnished  to  the  inhabitants  under  pain  of  penal- 
ties for  neglect;  and  any  company  collecting  an^ 
other  than  the  established  'water-rates  should  forfeit 
its  franchise  and  water-works  to  the  citv  and  countv, 
or  citv,  or  town  where  the  collection  wa^i  niade  fur  the 
use  of  the  [)ublic. 

Xo  article  [)rovoked  more  conunent  than  that  re- 
lating to  citiesy  counties,  and  towns;  because  San 

perior  ct,  cave  judgment  for  the  plamtiff.  Ibe  case  was  appealed  to  the 
Bup.  ct,  When  &e  plaintiff  made  a  iiiotioii  to  dismiss  llie  appeal,  on  the 
ground  iliat,  a.H  to  the  jadgment  itaelf  llie  ct  had  no  juriHdiction  to  entertain 

ap|>c:ilH  in  artion  for  divorro;  and  a'^  to  the  order  a\vardiiij>[  alimony  and 
counsel  fees,  that  siicli  or.K  rs  were  not  apjiealahle.  'Die  ct  in  lank  liecidtxi 
in  favor  of  the  appellant,  the  justices  concurrinL',  <  xropt  Cluef  Justice  Mom- 
son  who  to«ik  no  {tart  in  the  dci  ision,  and  Justioo  AIcKee,  who  di^i^ented  from 
the  opinion.  On  a  reheariiig  Morrison  joined  with  the  tive  oUter  judges. 
Suit  was  then  bronght  in  the  U-  S.  ctre.  efe,  to  compel  Mrs  BiU^hMca  to 

g'ven]>  tlu-  contract  refnsing  whieh  ahewM  confined  a  day  or  two  in  jiil 
r  contempt. 

'*The  question  of  riparian  rights  was  an  impottant  cne  in  CaL,  «fi  no 
count  of  the  necessity  for  irrigation.   The  mur  between  the  fimners  and  hyw 

drauiic  an<l  otluT  miners,  had  been  long  carried  on  in  the  oonrtf*  and  the 
legislature.  The  attempt  of  corporate  cuuipauieii  to  appropriate  all  the 
water  of  nnnavigable  streams  was  another  source  of  trouble.  Oor.  Stone- 
man  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Icgislatun*  to  jilease  a  few  men  WhoWldied, 
to  have  repealed  the  orticlu  uu  water  ri^ts;  but  they  iailed. 
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Francisco,  from  which  tlie  workingmen's  delegates 
were  elected,  was  chiefly  aflected  by  it.  No  county 
could  be  establislied  with  less  thaa  5,000  inhabitants, 
or  divided  when  the  population  was  less  than  8,000 ; 
nor  should  the  dividing  line  pass  within  five  miles  of 
the  county  seat  Counties  were  to  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  population,  and  the  legislature  should  pro- 
vide a  uniform  system  of  county  govern iiients  under 
general  laws  regulating  the  compensation  of  county 
and  niunl(  i[)al  officers,  who  were  to  be  held  to  a  strict 
accountability. 

Corporations  for  municipal  purposes  should  not  be 
created  under  special  laws,  but  should  be  organized 
under  general  laws  which  should  provide  for  their  in- 
corporation and  classification ;  and  cities  and  towns 
heretofore  organized  should  be  incorporated  under 
these  laws  whenever  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting 
at  a  general  election  should  so  determine. 

City  and  county  governments  might  be  consolidated 
— as  in  the  case  of  San  Francisco — into  one  nmnici- 
nal  i^overnment  In  consolidated  citv  and  county 
governments  of  move  than  100,000  population  there 
should  be  two  boards  of  supervisors  or  houses  of  legis- 
lation, one  of  which,  to  consist  of  twelve  persons, 
should  be  elected  from  the  city  and  county  at  large 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  so  classified  that  after  the 
first  election  only  six  should  be  elected  every  two 
years ;  the  other  to  consist  of  twelve  persons  elected 
eveiy  two  years  for  a  two  years*  term ;  vacancies  oc- 
curring to  be  filled  by  the  mayor  or  other  chief  exec- 
utive officer  Any  city  of  more  than  1 00,000  po[tu]alioii 
mi'jcht  frame  a  charter  for  its  own  lyovernnieiit  l)v 
choosniLC  fifteen  freeholders  at  anv  tr('n(^ral  elect  ion  to 
prepare  a  charter,  said  freeholders  to  liavi*  been  qual- 
ified voters  for  five  years.  The  qualified  electors 
should  receive  thirty  days*  notice  of  the  submission 
of  the  charter  for  approval,  when,  if  approved,  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  for  confirmation* 
Amendments  to  a  charter  should  not  be  made  oftener 
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than  once  in  two  yeftrs.  Connties,  towns,  and  cities 
should  pay  projxirtional  taxes  to  the  state ;  but  the 
ishituiu  hlioulJ  not  liave  power  to  iiii[>ose  taxes  tor 
inuiiieipal  puri)oses  ;  yet  it  inijixht  ve.st  tiie  power  hi 
the  Corporate  authorities  to  as>t  >s  and  colleet  taxes 
for  such  purposes.  The  legislature  should  not  dele- 
gate to  any  special  commission,  private  corporation,  or 
mdividual  any  power  to  control,  appropriate,  super- 
vise,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  county,  city, 
town,  or  municipal  improvement,  money,  property,  or 
effects,  whether  held  in  trust  or  otherwise. 

No  state  office  should  be  continued  "  or  created  in 
any  nuini*  ipality  for  the  inspection,  nieasurenieiit,  or 
gradation  ut"  any  merchandise,  nianufiicture,  or  coui- 
nioilitv  :  but  the  citv  should  be  authorized  by  ijeiK-ral 
law  to  appoint  such  officers.  Private  property  should 
not  be  taken  or  sold  tor  the  payment  of  the  corporate 
debt  of  any  poHtical  or  municipal  corporation*  All 
moneys  collected  for  the  use  of  any  such  corporation 
should  be  immediately  deposited  with  the  treasurer 
or  other  legal  depository/  The  making  of  profit  out 
of  public  money,  or  using  it  for  any  i)urpose  not  author- 
ized by  law  by  any  officer  havinj^  possession  or  control 
of  it,  should  be  prosecuted  and  punished  as  a  felony. 
No  city,  county,  town,  township,  board  of  education, 
or  school  district  should  incur  anv  liabilitv  exceedinix 
the  income  jtrovided  for  each  year,*^' without  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  electors  voting  at  a 
si)ecial  election,  or  without  providing  for  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  to  extinguish  such  indebtedness 
within  a  limited  tima**   No  public  work  or  improve- 

•*Thia  proliilntion  referred  to  the  practice  of  legUlatures  in  creatint:  ''"ch 
offices  M  9tate  tn!<pector4  of  flonr.  Oil  AU.,  1852,  129,  and  18a3,  272:  ami  of 
iK'of  aii.l  jx.rk.  Cni  St  It.,  ]s:,C),  232; /dL,  1800^  116;  Baus^.  r  ..f  u  ints  and  U- 
quora.  CaL  SUiL,  1S.')*2,  l.'Jl :  liarl>or  rotnmissioners,  antl  otii.-r  I>M.ir<ls  of  com- 
miztsioners  for  8.  F.  Oil.  St  iL,  1S74,  lUO,  who  assessed  tlie  uicroiiauu  heavily, 
or  received  benetlts  from  the  »tat«\ 

And  not  >{*;nte<l  away  to  a  bank  in  coUasioii  with  a  dishcuieat  official 
as  ia  Itygoue  year^ 

*^Tho  interdict  a«  to  debt  was  ineoiiTeniently  exhibited  in  1882,  when  for 
two  or  tlirt'O  months  tho  city  w:i>4  in  darkness,  there  beini^  no  money  in  tiM 
treiujury  to  jwiy  gas  bills,  and  the  city  jirohihited  from  going  in  debt. 

'^Thit  prohibition  arrested  the  completiou  uf  tho  new  city  hall,  on  which 
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ment  of  any  description  should  bo  made  in  any  <^'ity, 
the  cost  of  which  should  be  made  chargeable  u])on 
private  property  by  special  assessment,"  unless  after 
aa  estimate  of  such  expense  had  been  made,  and  aa 
assessment  levied  in  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be 
effected  on  the  property  had  been  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  into  the  city  treasary. 

There  was  much  prophesying  of  evil  in  the  event 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  having  to  adopt  a  charter 
under  the  new  constitution.  While  it  could  not  be 
denied  tliiit  there  was  evident  a  wise  intent  to  make 
fraud  and  extravagance  impossible,  and  to  restric  t  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  in  inunieij»al  af- 
fairs, there  was  believed  to  be  too  conijilete  a  trans- 
fer of  the  responsibility  of  the  government  of  the  cit^ 
from  the  legislature  to  the  popular  vote  of  the  citi- 
sena.  **  ^funicipalitiefl^"  says  an  eminent  authority, 
"  are  merely  an  agency  of  government ; "  and  again, 
''There  ought  to  be  careful  and  effectual  restrictions 
by  the  state  upon  its  municipalities."  "  The  new  con- 
stitution removed  all  restrictions  and  left  the  city,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  payment  of  a  state  tax,  and  some 
obligations  in  the  matter  of  general  and  salary  laws, 
to  do  as  best  pleased  it  in  all  affairs.  And  what  it 
pleased  to  do  would  de})end  upon  the  kind  of  charter 
which  fifteen  freeholders  of  certain  political  tenden- 
cies, at  the  date  of  some  election  at  which  they  should 
be  chosen,  might  be  able  hastily  to  create ;  and  upon 
the  popular  vote  upon  it,  which  would  be  a  partisan 

about  $5,000,000  had  1)ooq  spent.  It  has  stood,  during  eight  years,  only 
partially  habitable,  a  ruia  in  appearance,  rather  than  a  liaudsonie  t  liitice. 
There  will  probably  Imj  provided,  in  the  charter  about  to  be  created,  some 
plan  whereby  this  costly  Htructure  may  be  finished. 

^Private  ]»rnporty  liad  In'cn  luinh'nsniiu'l  y  taxfl  fcir  state  improvements, 
ftnd  where  the  grades  were  lieavy,  on  the  lulU,  ha«l  lK.en  sohl  fur  ai>::>eKsnieuta 
in  former  times,  but  no  mioh  abases  existed  when  the  new  constitntiom  wm 
fiirmed.  On  the  eoiitrary,  the  cliarter  under  wliirh  San  Franciscan-*  were 
then  living,  made  it  necessary  that  property  owners  should  petition  to  have 
■Ireet  improvements  made,  before  it  was  nndertaken,  and  when  the  contract 
was  let  they  had  tlie  privilege  of  taking  it  thcniHelves  at  the  lowest  bid. 
The  property  being  asiiesscd  and  the  aaseaameat  paid,  the  payer  ol  the  tax 
lost  all  control  over  his  money. 

*»ThDaima  11  Cooley,  ol  MicbigML 
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demoiiBtration,  followed  by  the  approval  of  a  partiBan 
legislature. 

The  San  Franciscans  had  come  to  love  their  muni* 

cipal  government,  faulty  though  it  might  be,  imder 
which  tlie  city  had  prospered  t\>r  twcnty-flve  years. 
There  were  expressions  in  the  artieh'S  on  counties  and 
cities  in  the  new  constitution,  whicli  looked  as  if  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  uiiglit  heconie  an  independent 
state/^  like  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Elorence,  and  other 
free  cities  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  Idstories  are  in 
the  past.  The  city  was  to  have  "two  houses  of  leg- 
islation;" it  was  to  have  a  mayor,  or  "other  chief 
executive  officer."  Was  there  to  be  another  line  of 
doges,  or  was  King  Kearney  to  rule?   There  was  no 

Sower  in  the  legislature,  the  judiciary,  nor  any  of  the 
epartments  of  state,  to  interfere  with  whatever  char- 
ter San  Francisco  nii<ilit  addict  under  irem  ral  laws. 
On  the  contrary,  tlie  electors  (tf  tlu^  city  and  county 
decided  tliat  matter;  and  the  secretary  of  state,  tlie 
conrts,  and  the  lieads  of  every  department  wei-e  re- 
quired to  keep  a  copy  of  this  charter  on  tile  in  their 
oHices,  and  to  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Was 
not  this  iraperialism  ?    Every  advocate  of  the  measure 
complained  of  the  abuses  practised  by  boards  of  su- 
pervisors in  the  past;  \  tt  proposed  to  place  the  city 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  very  class  of  which  they 
complained,  and  cut  it  off  from  state  aid  in  correct- 
ing abuses.    Was  not  this  secession  ?    Would  not  the 
legislative  power  of  San  Francisco  over-top  every 
other,  and  the  citvdiall  issue  its  edicts  to  300,0(^0 
j)eople,  and  more  or  less  to  the  stiite  ?    An  lmj>ortant 
question,  too,  was  whether  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution deliberately  proposed  thus  to  capture  the  city, 
with  ulterior  designs,  looking  to  the  future,  or  was 
th  is  simply  the  reaction  from  ahuses  of  power  by  the 
state  legislature  in  the  past  %   This  the  wisest  could  not 
answer,  although  both  theories  had  their  advocates. 

8ac,  Record  Union,  Jan.  23^  1879. 
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As  to  the  constitution  in  general,  the  objpctions 
offered  to  it  were,  that  it  hurried  the  state  business 
too  much  bv  limiting;  the  leirishitivc  sessions;  ham- 
pered  legislation  with  too  many  restrictions;  intro- 
duf'cd  a  n(  w  and  untried  plan  of  judiciary;  created  a 
triple-headed  and  dangerous  supreme  court,  a  court  of 
delays  and  expenses  which  would  defeat  the  poor 
ap[>ollant  and  give  the  case  to  the  rich  respondent/* 
and  of  eztraorainary  power  which  mi^ht  open  up  its 
decisions  on  its  own  motion;  prohibited  the  sale  of 
tide  lands  to  a  more  than  questionable  extent;  "  pro- 
vidt  (I  for  removing  the  Cliinese  contrary  to  the  re- 
striiti(»ns  of  state  power  by  the  federal  constitution; 
provided  for  taxing  credits,  choscs  in  action,  and 
stocks,  in  addition  to  tangible  property,  thus  favoring 
non-resident  holders;  took  from  the  legislature  the 
power  to  regulate  fares  and  freights  and  gave  it  to 
three  commissioners  who  would  become  an  easy  prey 
to  railroad  corporations,  whose  passes  and  hospitality 
they  were  permitted  to  accept;  made  void  every  office 
in  tiie  state,  without  justice  or  discrimination,  requir- 
ing elections  for  which  the  people  had  no  time  to 
iiiako  a  proper  choice  of  candidatt^s;  it  legislated  and 
experinu  iiti'd  too  much;  was  too  long  and  loose;  was 
not  dignified;  showed  the  wt'apons  of  the  contending 
forces,  lampoon  and  broadsidi^s  by  the  majority, 
stealth,  craft,  and  ambuscade  by  the  minority;  and, 
in  short,  that  much  of  the  good  to  be  obtained  by  it 
could  be  accomplished  by  legislation,  but  none  of  the 
evils  proceeding  from  it  could  be  thus  remedied.  It 
ms  only,  said  its  enemies,  a  democratic  platform 
elaborated. 

Child  of  the  workin^men's  party  though  it  was, 
such  was  the  agitation  and  d()ubt  upon  the  subject  of 
the  new  constitution,  that  when  it  came  to  the  vote, 

Pwich  r^pondents,  if  anything  is  to  be  learutd  b  v  reading  tlie  Cal.  law 
nports,  generally  do  get  the  case.  PkkeU,  Anti-Pbmaerer*9  Panvphhi. 

This  wan  done  with  «  view  to  retain,  as  far  as  possibly  control  of  the 
wafefiT'iroat  of  cities. 
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San  Francisco,  the  home  of  the  chief  instigators  of 

tlie  change,"  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  1,592  out  of 
38,0.*U.  The  state,  however,  through  the  bup])ort  of 
the  a<j;ricukural  class,  whicli  lioped  for  an  easing  of 
taxation,  gave  a  majority  f<)r  it  of  10,820,  out  of 
145,0b 8  votr.s,  and  it  went  hito  eflect  at  twelve  o'cloclv, 
meridian,  on  tlie  ttli  day  of  July,  1879.  That  is  to 
say,  on  the  7th  of  May  one  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution— that  which  decreed  that  all  existing  charterB, 
grants,  franchises,  special  or  ezclosiye  privileges, 
under  which  a  bona  fide  oiganization  had  not  been 
commenced,  should  thereafter  have  no  validity — went 
into  eftect.  On  the  4th  of  July  it  became  effectual 
as  to  oflScers  and  tlieir  terms.  On  the  first  day  of 
January  18S0,  it  became  in  a  general  sense  the  or- 
ganic law  of  the  state,  all  laws  inconsistent  with  it 
beiuii  rei>eaKd  at  noon  that  da  v.  On  the  first  Mon- 
day  alter  the  1st  of  January,  which  fell  upon  the  5th, 
all  the  officers  elected  at  the  general  election  in  Sep- 
tember, 1879,  took  their  places^  except  the  governor, 

**0:ily  one  puMic  joamal  in  S.  F.,  the  Clrojiirlr,  fmpported  the  new  con- 
stitntioii  or  the  Wi>rkin^en'8  party.    Out  of  the  v  hoie  press  of  tbe  state 
the  opptwition  had  a  majority  of  ten,  but  the  Chroviele  penonned  yeoman's 
Mnrioe  for  the  party  itaorocated,  and  to  its  influence  may  be  attributed  the 
■access  of  tli«'  nioveni*  nt.    It  abandnnt  <l  tlio  Kcamcyitca  vlitii  this  matter 
was  acc(>iii)iii>lic-d,  aud  through  polituul  quarreU  \%hicli  crew  to  be  personal 
fi  u  1h,  th(^  Henior  proprietor,  CharleC  De  Yonng  loci  his  lue.    He  was  killed 
by  I.  M.  K allnrh,  the  son  of  I.  S.  Kalloch,  pastor  of  a  baptist  church,  a 
supporter  oi  the  saad-lot  frafceruity,  and  enemy  of  tbe  Chinese,  who  was 
etectetl  mayor  of  S.  P.  by  the  workmgmeo.    In  tiie  heat  and  turbulence  of 
political  utrift;,  J.  S.  Kalloch's  former  life  was  freely  related  in  the  Chrxm- 
irlf.    Kalloch,  the  eMer,  rfj>lied  l»y  attacking  Dt-  Young's  family  in  a  f*p»-toh 
in  front  of  tiiu  Mctrupohtau  Temple,  where  he  preached.    Next  uiorniug  L>e 
Young  called  him  out  to  a  oarriage  in  which  he  was  sitting,  and  shot  him, 
intlictiiit,'  a  woutid  severe  but  not  >hiigerous.     A  few  months  aftf-rwani,  l>e 
Youux  was  fatally  shot  in  his  business  o&ce  byKalloch's  sou,  also  a  minis- 
ter, who  was  tried  for  mnrder  ud  acqnitted.   The  episode,  however,  put  an 
end  to  the  public  career  of  father  and  son.    The  Chronicle,  by  its  persistent 
war  upon  oppressive  coq)orations,  incurred  the  enmity  of  tlie  capitalist 
Spreckels,  whoso  son,  goaded  by  the  Chronicle's  imputations  against  his 
father,  attacked  M.  U.  Do  Young  with  *  pistt^    He  also  escaped  punish- 
nieiit.    Iti  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  few  persons  of  wealth  or  position  M-ere 
ever  punishe<l  for  crime  in  the  courts  of  Cab    No  change  of  constitution 
will  make  the  {H-*>plo  law*ahidinfr  where  the  courts  oaonot  be  depended 
upon  to  administer  justice  necorung  to  the  inteation  of  the  etntotee  of 
the  state. 
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who  could  not  be  inatigiirated  until  a  speaker  of  the 
assembly  was  electea    Between  the  1st  and  5  th 

there  was  a  period  when  there  were  no  courts  in  Cali- 
fornia, except  the  inferior  local  courts.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  1880,  all  laws  inconsistent  with  tlie  provis- 
ions of  the  new  constitution,  and.  not  altered  or 
repealed,  became  a  dead  letter.*' 

And  with  all  this  revolution  in  the  midst  of  an  or- 
ganized community  of  free  people,  the  sky  refused  to 
fall— refused  because  the  people  were  free — free,  if 
this  experiment  failed,  to  profit  by  the  failure.  The 
real  American,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  half  Ameri« 
canized  foreigner,  tr}'ing  his  skill  at  making  laws  for  a 
people  accustomed  to  the  utmost  liberty  consistent 
with  good  government,  infallibly  exhibits  a  desire  to 
bear  rather  more  heavily  upon  this  people  than  upon 
himself,  good-humoredly  assents  to  the  check  as  an 
incident  only  of  his  political  historv,  from  which  pos- 
sibly he  may  derive  some  useful  lesson.  It  is  well 
known  to  him  that  the  uneducated  and  just  natural- 
ized incmiigTants  from  Europe  see  in  the  milUonaires 
qI  the  republic  only  another  aristocracy  which  they 
are  prompted  to  poll  down;  and  that  these  throne- 
leYeUers  are  more  senmtive  to  the  alchemy  hr  which 
ballots  are  changed  to  quarter  or  half  eagles  tnan  any 
other  class  ;  therefore,  that  their  hostility  to  any  meas- 
ure may  be  softened  by  placing  in  their  palms  at 
election  these  shining  testimonials  to  their  power. 
Between  monopolists  and  socialists,  with  free  institu- 
tions, wit,  and  money,  he  hopes  to  hold  the  balance 
even,  and  if  ever  he  yields  to  a  doubt  on  the  subject, 
it  vanishes  before  a  conviction,  bom  with  him,  that 
in  the  nation's  vocabulaiy  there  is  no  such  word  as 
fiulure.  CShange,  amendment^  even  disaster,  there 
may  he,  but  total  miscarriage,  not  at  alL 

^  There  wu  another  period  set  to  the  old  laws — that  on  the  lit  of  Jan., 

1882,  the  practice  of  letting  out  convict  labor  at  the  state  prison  must  cease. 
The  workiDgme.u  would  have  no  com^tition  of  that  kind,  but  the  priaonere 
might  labor  for  the  etato  onfy. 

BIIT.CAI.,  Vox*  vn.  SI 
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In  this  spirit  the  new  constitution  was  adopted.** 
When  the  chanee  came,  the  state  had  been  for  two 
years  in  a  tumult  between  the  labor  agitation,  four 
general  elections,  and  other  exciting  issues,  the  people 

**Tlic  Cdiwtitntional  «l(  l(  gatt  H  were  J.  T.  Hoge,  S.F.  pres't  ;  B.  A.  ShurtleS^ 
Napa,  bora  in  1821,  in  Masii,  eilucated  at  Harvard,  phv»iciaa,  came  U>  CaL 
m  1849;  S.  J.  Farrell,  S.  F.,  boni  in  Boctoii  in  ItttS,  poulie  idiool  edacation, 
came  to  Cal.  in  IHGl,  laM'ycr;  A.  TT.  Cha[)man,  Chico,  b  at  Niagara  FalLs  in 
1827,  came  to  CaL  in  18G1,  lumber  dealer;  W.  W.  Moreland,  Healdaburg,  b 
in  Johnson  oo.,  Ark.,  in  1845,  came  to  CaL  in  1850,  teacher;  C.  8.  Ringgold, 
8.  F.,  b  in  Cecil  co.,  Md,  in  1832,  came  to  Cal.  in  1852;  W.  F.  Heustia, 
Eureka,  b  in  Backingham  co.,  Va,  in  came  to  CaL  in  1R49,  lawyer; 

Ocorge  Ohleyer.  Yuba,  b  in  Alsace,  France,  iu  1831,  came  to  U.  8.  while  an 
infut,  to  CaL  in  1852,  farmer;  H,  CNms,  iVookee,  b  in  Nelson  co.,  Ky,  in 
1809,  came  to  CaL  in  1840,  businessman;  Eilwanl  Barry,  Downievillc,  1>  in 
Auatralia  in  1847,  came  to  CaL  in  boyhood,  lawyer;  W.  J.  iSweaay,  Eureka, 
b  in  London  in  1806,  came  to  U.  8.  in  1840,  to  OaL  in  1851,  farmer;  T.  B. 
McFarland,  Sac,  b  in  Pa.  in  1828,  edncated  at  Marshall  college,  came  to 
CaL  in  1850,  lawyer;  Lucius  De  Witt  Morse,  San  Mateo,  b  m  L.  Poultney, 
Yt,  in  1822,  edncated  at  the  N.  T.  university,  phyMician;  S.  G.  Hilbom, 
Talk'jo,  b  in  Mass  in  1835,  edncated  at  Tufts  college,  SooMwell,  came  to  CaL 
In  18G1,  lawyer;  J.  A.  H.arvey,  Vallejo,  b  in  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  in  i  S.'iS, 
educated  at  Fairfield  acatlemy,  came  to  Cal.  in  1S59,  lawyer;  J.  A.  Kili  lier, 
Anbnm,  b  in  Burlington,  la,  in  1845,  came  to  Cal.  in  18.">s,  tilucatt  .1  at  Call 
Normal  school,  toat-lier  an<l  editor;  fire<irgo  Steele,  San  Luis  Obisi>n,  b  in 
Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1825,  came  to  CaL  from  Ohio  in  1856,  laud  owuer, 
eheeee  maker,  and  county  judge;  G.  W.  Hnnter,  Kl  Dorado,  b  hi  DL  in  1829; 
came  to  CaL  in  1850,  fanner;  W.  J.  Tinnin,  Trinity;  A.  A.  Noel,  LakojHirt, 
b  in  East  Tenn.  in  1832,  came  to  Cal.  in  1854,  lawyer;  W.  A.  Gregg, 
Bakersfield,  b  in  Burlington,  la,  in  1S44,  educated  at  Iowa  Wesleyan  and 
Michigan  university,  came  to  Cal.  in  1867,  bbwyer;  D.  C.  Stevenson,  Shasta^ 
b  in  Ohio  in  1821,  came  to  Cal.  in  1852,  farmer,  luml>cr  manufacturer,  fur- 
niture dealer;  A.  C.  Freeman,  iSac.,  b  in  111.  in  1843,  came  to  Cal.  in  ISlil, 
lawyer;  John  Thomas  \\'eeks.  Grass  Valley,  b  in  l^ltimore  in  1836,  came  to 
Cal.  in  1852,  toaelier;  Fresley  Dunlap,  Sac,  b  in  Pa  in  1817,  camo  to  C.il.  ia 
1849,  lawyer;  Marion  Briggs,  Butte,  b  in  Mo.  in  1823,  came  to  CaL  in  1  SoO, 
«nd  again  in  1864,  feffrieoltiiraliat,  and  jprai^  of  State  Agria  Soe.;  Hugh 
"Walki  r.  Marin,  bin  Nova  Scotia  in  184.3,  came  to  Cal.  in  1804,  co<«per  and 
merchant;  J.  F.  McNutt,  Yuba,  b  in  Tenn.,  in  1815,  came  to  Cal.  from  Mo. 
in  1850,  carpenter;  G.  V.  Smith,  Bakersfield,  b  in  Ky  in  1855,  lawyer:  Rush 
McComas,  Sta  Clara,  b  in  Va  in  18.30,  came  to  Ol].  itom  Mo.  in  1861,  fanner; 
Clitus  Barbour,  S.  F.,  b  in  111.  in  1838,  left  Knox  college  to  come  to  Cal.  in 
18.54,  lawyer  and  editor;  C.  F.  Keed,  Yolo,  b  m  Ma-is  in  1826,  educated. 
\\'est  Pomt  for  civil  engineer,  came  to  CaL  in  1849  through  Mexico,  pres^ 
Agric  Soc.  for  9  years,  farmer,  miner,  and  grain  dealer;  H.  C.  Rolfe,  Sa.n 
Bumardiuo,  came  to  CaL  in  1851,  when  16  years  of  age,  lawyer  and  di«fe 
judge;  Chanel  J.  Beeretecher,  8.  F.,  a  native  of  Germany  in  1851,  cane  to 
U.  S.  in  1852,  educated  at  Lewisburg,  Pa,  came  to  Cal.  in  1877,  lawyer  azicL 
socialist;  Eugene  Faucett,  Sta  Barl»ara,  b  in  Ohio  in  1845,  came  to  Oal.  in 
1871,  lawyer  and  dist  judge;  John  G.  McCallum,  Oakland,  b  in  Ind.  in  1830, 
educated  in  the  Ind.  tuuversity,  came  to  Cal  in  1854,  lawyer;  C.  C.  0*1  >on' 
neU,  S.  F.,  b  in  Baltimore  in  1834,  came  to  CaL  in  1850,  physician;  A.  P. 
VacquraL  S.  F.,  b  in  Paria  in  1841,  came  to  U.  S.  in  1858,  antl  to  tjaJu  in 
1866,  civil  engineer,  soldier,  sailor,  and  communist;  W.  H.  iStraty,  Amador 
b  ill  Ohio  in  1837;  came  to  CaL  in  1852  from  la,  farmer;  James  Caplo<%,  Sac, 
b  in  Ohio  in  1823  came  to  CaL  in  1849  from  Mo.,  farmer;  John  A.  Ka^n* 
Amidor,  b  in  Va  in  1827,  came  to  CaL  in  1861  from  Ohio,  lawyer;  Thervald 
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hmg  snrfeited  with  politics,  if  not  nauseated  with 
the  quality  of  the  feast  so  long  forced  upon  unwilling 
stomachs.  So  far  as  its  practical  workings  are  con- 
cerned, it  has  achieved  nothing  which  a  few  amend- 

KhlWihll  Kelson,  S.  F.,  a  native  of  Norway  in  1849,  came  to  U.  S.  in  1852, 
toG»L  in  1873,  wootl-turner,  and  can'er  of  meerschaum  pipes;  G.  A.  John- 
loii,  Sta  Rosa,  b  in  Md  in  1829,  educated  at  Yale  college,  prof,  of  aucieut 
haguagea  attiw  Waatem  Military  Inntitnte  of  Ky  in  1853-4,  came  to  CaL 
in  1873,  lawyer  and  mayor  of  Sta  Rosa;  ^^^  P.  Crac*'.  S.  V.,  h  in  East  Tenn. 
in  1837,  came  to  8.  h\  in  1868,  ajrchitectoral  drauKhtsman;  P.  B.  TuUy,  Uil- 
roy:  H.  M.  lAinpton,  Taolanmt,  b  in  Vt  in  1862,  physician;  Henry  W. 
Smith,  S.  F.,  b  in  Me  in  1838,  came  to  Cal.  in  18G3,  plumWr;  P.  T.  Dow- 
ling,  S.  F.;  Henry  Larkin,  Kl  Dorado;  John  D.  Condon,  S.  F.,  b  in  Ireland 
ia  1846^  eame  to  U.  &  in  1868,  to  CaL  in  1868,  cabmei-ouik«r  and  car- 
luiltler;  C.  W.  Cross,  Nevada  city,  b  in  Syracu-c,  N.  Y.  in  1848,  educated 
at  Northwestern  university,  came  to  CaL  m  1870,  lawyer.  .Tosepli  C.  Gor- 
man, 8.  F.,  b  in  Ireland  in  1844,  came  to  U.  ;S.  m  1848,  to  Cal.  lu  1868  as  a 
civil  engineer  on  the  N.  P.  R.  R,,  tad  took  np  the  business  of  tinner;  A.  R. 
Andre  ws,  Shasta,  1>  in  Ivy  in  1829,  came  to  CaL  in  1849  from  the  battlcfelds 
of  Mex.,  farmer;  Peter  ^11,  S.  F.,  b  in  Ghu^ow  in  1845,  came  to  U.  S.  in 
IMS;  MTfvd  in  union  army,  came  to  OaL  m  1867,  honae-mdiitor;  B.  P. 
Kenny,  S.  F.,  b  in  S.  F.  in  1854  of  Irish  parentage,  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
coU^p  of  St  Ignatius,  tel^xaph  operator;  Justice  ^hampi.  8an  Joaquin,  b 
iaOhio  IB  1866,  &mer;  K  V.  SoaU,  SoaaBvilla,  bin  Ohio  in  1828,  educated 
at  Marietta,  came  to  Cal.  in  1853,  millowril^t  and  waffon-maker;  W.  P. 
Hnghey,  8.  F. ,  li  in  Ky  in  1831,  confederate  captain  in  Lrongstreet's  corps, 
came  to  Cnl,  ui  1875,  house -painter;  Josiah  Boucher,  Chico  b  m  Pa  in  1819, 
came  to  CaL  in  1851,  atoek-raiser  and  capitalist;  Charles  Swaoaon,  8.  P.,  b 
in  Denmark  in  1847;  came  to  CaL  in  18(jo,  sailor,  wood-chopper,  restaurant 
keeper;  T.  H.  Estey,  Marine,  b  in  Mass  in  1826,  came  to  CaL  in  1849, 
dairjrmaa;  B.  B.  Glaaooek,  Coivaa,  b  in  Mo.  in  18«8»  came  to  Cal  in  1866, 
ferawr;  P.  M.  W.  llin.  S.  F.,  b  in  Ireland  in  1836,  came  to  U.  S.  in  1852, 
itadied  drawinfl  at  Cooper  Institute  and  Union,  came  to  Cal.  at  the  close  of 
ihavar  in  whi^  ha  aenrad,  carpenter;  H.  C.  Bo^s,  Lakeport,  b  in  Mo.  in 
USQl  came  to  CaL  in  1850,  farmer;  James  O'Sulhvan,  8.  F.,  h  in  Cork,  Ire- 
land in  18'-!5,  came  to  U.  S.  in  1841,  joined  Stevenson's  reg't  in  184G  for  CaL, 
prinU'raud  editor;  A.  1*.  Overton,  8ta  liosa,  b  at  Independence,  Ms  in  1S30, 
came  to  CaL  in  lvS.")Ofrom  Tex.  and  Mex.,  lawyer,  county  jtidge,  and  banker; 
L  F.  Jones,  Mariposa,  b  in  N.  Y.  in  IM'Jl,  lawyer;  J.  K.  Fretid,  h  in  N.  Y. 
of  Hungarian  parentage,  came  to  CaL  in  1864,  educated  in  the  public  schools 
aad  GaL  ouhronity,  merdiaat;  JtAm  Ifanafield,  Lea  Angeles,  b  in  N.  T.  in  1882$ 
J.  M.  Dudley,  Solano,  b  in  N.  Y.  in  1830,  camo  to  Cal.  in  1S52  from  Ind., 
teacher  and  farmer;  Thomas  Harrison,  S.  F.,  1>  iu  Eng.  in  1837  of  Irish  parents, 
eame  to  Cal.  in  1858,  potter,  grain  broker,  sailor,  rigger;G.  W.  Schell,  Motlesto, 
b.  in  N.  Y.  in  1837,  came  to  Cal.  in  1861,  dept.  col.  int.  revenue  1864-9,  county 
judge  1S74-0,  lawyer;  J.  C.  Steadman,  8.  F.,  b.  in  8.  F.  in  1851,  educated 
at  8ta  Clara  college,  conveyancer  and  searcher  of  records;  T.  1).  Heiskell, 
Stanislaus,  b.  in  V  a  in  1823,  came  to  CaL  in  1819  from  Tenn.,  farmer  and 
Ft<xk-raiser;  Henry  Neunalwr,  8.  F.,  b.  in  Oldenburg,  (Jermany  in  1838, 
came  to  U.  a  in  I860,  to  CaL  in  1861,  grocer;  J.  S.  Reynolds,  S.  F.,  b.  in 
N.  T.  in  1831,  came  to  CaL  in  1864  from  Wia.,  establtahed  tho  Idaho  Statu- 
WKW  in  1864,  aettled  in  Cal.  in  1872,  lawyer,  helped  Piarbour  defend  the 
rioters  of  the  workingmcn's  party;  Rufus  8hoemaker,  Grass  Valley,  b.  in 
Copiah,  Miss.,  in  1830,  came  to  Cal.  about  1855,  editor  and  county  clerk;  F. 
Lindow,  S.  F.,  b.  in  Prussia,  came  to  U.  S.  frtm  Eng.  in  1861,  to  Cal.  ia 
1864,  tailor;  Conra<l  Herold,  8.  F.,  h.  in  Germany  in  1831,  came  to  V.  S  in 
1867,  to  CaL  iu  1859;  grocer;  Hugh  M.  La  Ru^  &m:,,  b.  in  iiy  in  iti^H),  came 
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ments  would  not  have  clone.  Those  objects  which  it 
particularly  aimed  at  it  failed  to  achieve.  The  effect 
upon  corporations  disappointed  its  authors  and  eup- 
portera  Many  of  them  were  strouir  enough  still  to 
defy  state  power  and  evade  state  laws  in  protect* 

to  OoL  in  1S49.  sheriff  and  Iwrmer;  M.  M.  Kstee,  S.  F.,  b.  in  Pa  iii  IS.^t, 
came  to  Cil.  ia  1S.')3,  lawyer;  J.  J.  Ayrca,  L«>s  Augcky*,  b.  in  Scolliuid  in 
came  to  Cal.  from  bt  Louid  in  1^49,  started  with  otliers  tlio  M'/rmmj 
Oatl  in  1856^  which  was  lold  in  1806^  when  Ayres  went  to  Los  Angeles  to 
take  charge  of  the  Evtninj  Erjyrtsfi^  printer;  Edmund  Nasf>u,  .San  Jknito,  bb 
in  Stafford  oa,  N.  U.,  diurvman;  L  S.  £elchor,  Maiysville.  pres't  pro  tern, 
of  tiM  oonymitioii,  K  in  Vt  m        ednoatod  at  tho  vt  uniTersity,  cmm  to 
Gal.  in  1S.')3,  dist  atty,  judge  of  di-st,  and  sup.  judge;  H.  C.  Wilson,  Tehania» 
b.  in  Ky  in  1827,  camo  to  Cal.  in  lii49  from  Texas  farmer;  John  M.  Kelly, 
Woodland,  b.  in  Mo.  in  1825,  camo  to  CaL  in  1849  from  Mex.,  farmer;  W. 
H.  L.  Barnes,  S.  F.,  b.  in  Mass.  in  1S:V2,  catno  to  CaL  in  1S02,  lawyer;  Pat» 
rick  Reddy,  Inyo  and  Mono,  b.  in  N.  Y.  in  1830,  came  to  Cal.  in  1801, 
notary  publio^  lawyer,  andpolitician;  D.  U.  Cowdeu,  MaryHvillc,  b.  in  I'a 
in  1838;  oame  to  CU.  in  I860,  lawyer  and  {irobate  jtidge;  Byron  W^aters, 
Sftn  Bernardino,  1).  in  Ga.  in  1849,  came  to  CaL  in  ISGO,  lawj'er;  John  P. 
West,  Los  Augelo:i,  b.  in  Ireland  in  1825,  came  to  U.  S.  in  1828,  served  in 
14th  la  ini  rob,  came  to  Cal.  in  1875,  farmer;  Alexander  Ganmben,  Oakland, 
(».  in  Jamaica,  W.  L,  in  1820,  cane  to  CaL  in  1849,  lawyer;  J.  £.  Murphy, 
Oesccnt  City,  b.  in  Mo  in  1810,  camo  to  Cal.  fn>m  Minn,  in  IStK),  lawyer; 
J.  McM.  Shafter,  S.  F.,  b.  in  Vt  in  1816,  came  to  CaL  from  Wis.,  lawyer; 
Daniel  Tattle.  Sta  Cruz,  b.  in  Ohio  in  182^  came  to  CaL  in  1852,  farmer;  C. 
R.  Kleine,  S.  F.,  b.  in  Prussia  in  1830,  came  to  U.  S.  in  ls.'>0,  to  CaL  in  1854 
from  St  Louis,  shoemaker;  O.  V.  StuarL  Sonoma;  Ravmuud  Lavisne,  S.  F., 
b.  in  France  in  1848,  oame  to  CtSL  1868,  lithographer;  Edward  O.  Smitli,  San 
Joi^  b.  in  Montgomery  CO. ,  M  l,  in  1817,  camo  to  CaL  in  1853  from  III., 
fimner  and  trailer;  H.  K.  Turner,  Sierra,  b.  in  Me  in  1828,  edncated  at 
Bowdoin  college,  came  to  CaL  in  1853,  &nner;  J.  £.  Hale,  Anlmm,  b. 
Fa  in  1824,  came  to  Cal.  in  1849,  lawyer,  county  judge,  and  sup.  ct  n  perti  r; 
C.  (t.  Finney,  San  Buenaventura,  b.  in  X.  Y.  in  1830,  son  of  tne  founder  of 
Oberlin  college,  wliuro  he  was  educated,  camo  to  CaL  in  1S74  from  Wis., 
lawyer,  editor,  and  horticnlturalist;  &,  8.  Swing,  San  Bernardino,  b.  in  Ohio 
in  1845,  educated  at  Mich,  university,  came  to  CaL  in  1872,  lawyer;  William 
Van  Voorhies,  Oakland,  b.  in  Tenn.  in  1820,  educated  at  Jackson  college 
oame  toOaL  in  1840  as  bearer  of  despatethoo  to  Gen.  Riley,  and  was  appointed 
postal  agent  for  the  c<xist,  law  partner  of  Edmund  Kandolph,  sec.  of  state 
under  tliroe  governors,  surveyor  of  the  port  of  S.  F.,  etc.;  Eli  T.  Blackmer, 
San  Diego,  o.  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1831,  came  to  CaL  in  1873,  school 
rapt;  Dennis  Willey  Herrington,  8ta  Clara,  K  of  Gesman  and  Irish  parent*  m 
Ind.  in  1826,  educated  at  Asbury  university,  came  to  Cal.  in  1850,  lawyer? 
C.  Brown,  Tulare,  b.  in  Ky  in  1821,  edncated  at  Louisville  collie,  came  to 
GaL  in  1890^  oherifl^  lawyer,  and  politieian;  Edward  Bvmr.  Loo  Angelos,  h. 
in  Mil.  1813,  came  to  Cal.  in  1854,  owner  of  the  White  Sulphur  springs  of 
St  Uelena;  Daniel  In  man,  Livermore,  b.  in  £.  Tenn.  in  1827,  came  to  CaL 
in  1849  from  HL,  hotel-keeper  and  farmer;  S.  A.  Holmes,  Fresno,  bw  in  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  in  1830,  came  to  Cal.  from  Miss,  in  1868,  farmer;  N.  G. 
Wyatt,  Salinas,  b.  in  Ma,  educated  at  St  Joseph  college  Bardstown  Ky, 
came  to  Cai.  in  1859  from  la  via  Denver,  Idaho  minei<,  Salt  Lake  and  S;^a 
Bernardino  trail,  fanner;  Joseph  R.  Weller,  Sta  Clara,  b.  in  N.  J.  in  1819^ 
educated  in  tl\e  N,  Y'.  state  normal  school,  came  to  Cal.  in  1850,  farmer  and, 
stock-raiser;  Tliomas  McCouncll,  Sac,  b.  in  Vt  in  1827,  came  to  CaL  ia 
1880^  aditor,  banker,  shoep-raiserf  laadmwiMr;     ^  GhMOi^  Tliililiiimi^ 
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their  interests,  and  this  they  did  without  scruple. 
The  r»  latiou  of  capital  and  labor  is  even  more  strained 
than  before  the  constitution  was  adopted.  Capital 
600Q  recovered  from  a  temporary  intimidation,  and 

in  1S09,  ctlucated  at  Marictti,  O.,  came  to  Cal.  from  Mo.  in  IS," };  J, 
W.  Winan*,  S.  F.,  b.  in  Now  York  in  18»0,  e«liicaU!<l  at  Columl)ia  cullego, 
tUMto  Cal.  in  1849,  with  a  comnany  owtiini;  their  vessel,  prominent  poli* 
timn  and  lawyer;  Kugene  Casserly,  S.  F. ;  Tluiinas  H.  l  aiiie,  Sta  Clara,  b. 
in  Mo.  in  1822,  came  to  CaL  in  1847,  finiabing  hia  education  at  the  univer- 
■ty  «C  tlM  Pacific,  lawyer;  J.  R.  W.  Hitohooek,  San  Joaqoiii,  K  in  Va  in 
c<lucat<>  l  at  tl»c  baptist  college  of  tli.vt  city,  came  t^>  Cal.  in  lS-19, 
machinict  and  fanner;  F«  O.  ToMrnscnd,  Mendocino,  b.  in  N.  Y.  in  1S45, 
cuMtoGd.  in  1851  from  Canada  West,  fmnttr;  D.  8.  Terry,  Stockton,  b. 
ailliss.  in  1827,  camo  to  CaL  in  1849  from  Texas,  politician,  lawyer,  jiulge, 
etc.;  S.  B.  Burt,  Placer,  1».  in  Chemung ca,  N.  Y.,  in  1M!S,  ((Iik ated ,at 
Alfred  college,  came  to  Cil.  in  1850,  teacher,  lumljor-Uculcr,  i^uartz-uiiner; 
Henry  Kdgerton,  Sac.,  b.  in  Vt,  came  to  CaL  in  1853,  orator  and  lawyor; 
J.  R  Hall,  Stockton,  b.  in  Md  in  1819,  educated  at  St  Johns  and  Jefferson 
coUcges,  came  to  CaL  in  1850,  lawyer;  J.  11.  Keyes,  Yuba  and  iSuttcr,  b.  in 
Cl  in  1831,  •dneated  at  Worcester,  Mam.,  oame  to  Cal.  in  1849,  farmer, 
■fi— mover  in  the  Slirkein  '  suit  against  the  T.ittlo  York  Cold  Minini;  and 
Watar  Co,  fordepoaitiiig  mining  debris  on  farming  lands:  John  lierry,  Vrcka, 
k  m  O.  In  1826,  «dtwatM  at  Wyandotte,  came  to  CaL  in  1819,  merchant, 
miner,  laMrver;  W.  J.  rfnives,San  Luis  Obispo,  b.  and  cducati^d  in  Va,  cams 
toC  d.  in  rS40  from  the  Mcx.  war,  lawyer;  .M.  11.  ( TulKam,  lluttc,  b.  in 
Saljias  cf>.,  ^lo. ,  came  to  Cal.  in  18r»0,  lawyer  and  imiier;  W.  F.  White, 
Wataonville,  b.  in  Irelaad  in  18'2'2,i;ame  to  1J.  S.  in  J 823,  came  to  CaL  in 
1S49,  merchant,  farmer;  K.  Martin,  b.  in  Eng.  in  1S;J3,  came  to  Cal.  in  l^  'l, 
itationcr,  poet-master,  notary  public;  J.  N.  Barton,  llumboldt,  b.  in  Ohio  in 
IVKK  edneated  at  Cincinnati,  «ama  to  CaL  in  1860,  merdiaBt,  atodc-raiaer, 
miner:  David  Lewis,  San  Joaquin,  b.  in  Vt  in  I'^'JS,  came  to  Cal.  in  1840,  as 
a  member  of  a  Boston  mining  company,  carpenter,  miner,  land-owner;  J.  V. 
Webater,  Alameda,  b.  in  Tenn.  in  1830,  came  to  CaL  in  1853,  from  111.,  with 
a  piety  of  young  men  who  walked  from  Salt  Lake  to  Plaeervillc,  fruit* 
gr«»wer;  J.  E.  Dean,  l'laccr\'ille,  b.  in  K.  T.  in  18.*J7,  educated  at  Niantic, 
ca.me  to  CaL  in  1859,  sorN'ed  in  Co.  G,  4lh  inf.  Cal.  vols,  miner;  J.  B.  Gar- 
vey.  Calawras,  b.  in  Pa  in  1843,  edacated  at  St  Mary')«  colh-ge,  Niagara, 
K.  Y..  came  to  CaL  in  18C5,  school  sup.,  under-sheritf;  W.  S.  MnfTatt,  San 
Mateo,  h.  in  Roxbory,  N.  Y.,  in  1818,  came  to  CaL  in  1849,  minor  and 
ftfmar;  J.  F.  Miller,  8.  F.$  John  Walker,  Tnolnmne,  b.  in  Wilmington,  N. 
C,  in  18*2."),  came  to  Cal.  in  18."»0,  physician;  John  McCoy,  Nerada,  b.  in 
Eric  CO.,  Pa,  in  1837,  educated  at  Galesbury  college,  IIL,  came  to  Cal.  in 
1»53,  miner;  J.  M.  Strong,  Mariposa  and  Merced,  b.  in  Ga.  in  1831,  came  to 
CaL  in  ISoO  from  Mis.1.,  Urmer  and  sheriflf;  Peter  J.  Joyce,  S.  F.,  b.  in  Ire* 
land  in  \S'.i9,  came  to  L^.  S.  when  a  boy,  learned  shoe-making  and  cabinet- 
making  served  in  the  civil  wrr,  went  to  Ireland  on  a  Feuuui  miHsiou,  par- 
tierpatmg  in  the  demonstration  on  Ghflster,  Eng-.  and  heading  an  exjiedi- 
tion  against  Wicklow  in  18r»7,  the  Eng.  gov't  ofn*rincj  a  rewant  for  liiin  he 
retamed  to  U.  S.  in  1868  and  came  to  CaL;  Volney  E.  Howard,  Los  Angeles; 
Hiram  MilK  Contra  Gosta,  b.  in  Hndson,  N.  Y.,  in  I8!K),  educated  at  Alle- 
|diany  college  Pa,  and  at  the  law  institute  of  Rall^ton  Sna,  N,  Y.,  camo  to 
C^L  in  l*^'*!.  di-<t  att'y  for  20  years;  Rol)ert  Crouch,  Na[xi,  b.  in  Ohio  in 
1813  educated  at  iiopedale,  came  to  Cad.  in  1850,  phy-sician,  lawyer,  county 
«Me,  eoanty  judge;  Walter  Van  Dyka,  Oakland,  b.  in  N.  Y.  in  182:{,  edu. 
Cafesd  at  the  village  academy  of  Tyre,  read  law  in  Cleveland,  came  to  Cal. 
a  IBiSk  dist  att'y  of  iviamath  ca,  editor  ot  MumbokU  Times,  settled  himself 
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returned  to  a  land  where  it  could  earn  hi^h  interest. 
]^al)()r,  still  uneasy,  was  also  still  subject  to  the  inex- 
orable laws  of  supply  and  demand.    Legislators  were 
still  to  be  approached  by  agents  of  railroads  and  other 
corporations,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  reports  of  inves- 
tigating  committeea    Chinese  were  still  employed 
digging  and  grading.    The  state  board  of  railroad 
commissioners  was  a  useless  expense  to  the  common- 
wealth, being  as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  companies  it 
was  set  to  watch.    The  new  constitution  was  framed 
to  make  the  rich  pay  their  share  of  taxation,  to  control 
corporations,  to  correct  the  reyenue  system,  and  to 
equalize  the  rights  of  the  people  altogetlier.    In  each 
of  these  desiLrns  it  failed.    But  it  also  failed  to  chock 
the  advancement  of  tlie  stiito,  wliich,  [aircly  by  its 
resources,  climate,  and  gi  iierally  favorable  conditions 
for  comfort  and  wealth,  [)rogressed  in  spite  of  political 
blunderings.    By  and  by  the  people  may  have  time 
to  consider  w  hat  is  best  to  be  done  with  laws,  law* 
makers,  and  law-breakers.  • 

•tOaklanil  in  ISCS,  U.  R.  att'y;  Smith  K  Tliompson,  S.  F.,  bw  in  Dutches 
CO.,  K.  Y.,  in  1821,  educated  at  the  Quaker  school  of  Mechaniesville,  came 
to  CtL  in  186^  twninnn  man,  school  director;  John  S.  Hager,  S.  F.;  J. 

West  Martin,  OakUmd,  h.  in  Washington  co.,  Md,  in  1S22,  educated  at 
Prospect  Hill  academy,  came  to  C'al.  in  18o3  from  Tcnn.,  agriculturalist  and 
stock  raiser,  regent  of  the  Cal.  universitv,  proa't  Union  JSavuig.-s  i>ank  of 
Oakland;  S.  M.  Wilson,  S.  F.,  b.  in  Ohu)  m  1824.  came  to  CaL  in  18:»3, 
lawyer;  T.iike  l>(iyle,  S.  F.,  h.  in  Irthmil;  W.  L.  Dudley,  Stockton;  J.  M. 
Khi>des,  Woodland,  b.  in  Ohio  in  lbl7,  came  to  CaL  in  1850,  banker  with 
Sturgcs  and  Purdy  at  Sac.  until  1857,  when  he  vnrehaaed  the  rancho  Caflada 
do  Capoy  in  Yolo  co.  and  became  a  farmer.    The  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion M  as  Anbury  Johnson,  b.  in  JolieL  IIL,  in  1833,  educated  at  Beloit 
college,  came  to  CaL  in  1864,  teacher  and  editor  of  Santa  Bttdnam  Prea^  one 
of  the  judges  at  the  Phila  Cent.  Exposition  of  '  national  and  elected  state 
exhibits'  and  historian  of  the  exposition,  owner  of  Ww  Dnily  TimcH  of  Oak- 
land.   The  clerks  were  George  A.  Thoniton  of  Santa  i:..>a.  E<lwin  Frederick 
Smith  of  8ac.,  George  McStay  of  Stockton,  £lli>on  L  ( Vawfoi^  of  El 
Porado;   aergts-at-arnis,   Thomas  J.   S!\fr%\o'>d  of   MarysviUe^  Pumjftin*^ 
Chambers  of  Modesto;  poAt-master,  Michael  Uaruca  oi  Cliiuo. 
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UvDER  THE  New  CoNfrrmrnoH — State  Elections— San  Francisco  Cwar- 

TKR— Municipal    MA-rrERs — Our  Impoktkd  Kllkrs— Legislation 

UNDER    THE  NeW  RE(;IME— IRRIGATION    AND    KirAIUAN    KkJHTS— AN 

Elective  Jll»ioiarv— Extra  Session  of  tue  Lkcislati  re— Party  Is- 
sues— Grave  Questions — Contest  vor  the  United  States  Senator- 
aaxt—BwLar  Putioo  or  Quir^-Cauiobhxa  am  a  Ttpk— PnmrRBAMCS 
or  THB  Public  Mixd— NAioa  or  CoiTinns— FnrANcn— Fidbbal  Bx- 
rBiriHTVftn— IswnniAL  Evtebibibb— Immiobatioii— Nbw  Bba  or 

DrVBLOPMBHT. 

Smarting  under  the  sense  that  thirty-five  foreign- 
born  delegates  had  been  chosen  to  sit  in  the  constitu- 
tional conv^ention  of  an  American  state,  and  that  ahnost 
one  half  of  San  Francisco's  delegation  had  also  been 
of  this  class,  the  republicans  made  an  effort  at  the 
general  election  in  September  to  redeem  the  state 
m>m  this  unnatural  domination.  The  result  was  hard 
to  prognosticate  with  four  municipal  tickets  in  the 
field,  and  a  V)ewildering  re-or^anization  of  parties;  for 
the  Keariioy  workiiigmcn  held  aloof  from  the  Work- 
iri'jmen's  party  of  California,  the  new  constitution 
party  had  dropped  the  labor  ^  element,  which  wa9 

*llie  workiagmen  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  new 
conttttatioiL  was  due  to  their  movement,  m  the  convention  had  been.  Bnt 

thiswM  nofc  so.  A  revolution  had  taken  place  among  tlio  former  labor  or> 
gani/ations,  an«l  there  had  also  Ikm-h  .a  changoof  sentiiiifnt  brought  ahout  by 
the  de1>ate8  on  the  constitution  winch  were  publi:4hed  from  day  to  day.  The 
workingmw  oanried  two  municipal  elections  in  Oakland,  and  in  the  special 
flf?<ni(in  for  state  <^fnator  in  1S7S  d  52  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote;  vet 
Oakland  gave  1,406  majority  against  the  constitution  which  they  assumed  to 
be  theirs.  Santa  Clara  co.,  which  elected  the  workingmen'e  candidate  tqf 
anemblyman  in  1878,  cave  a  maiorityof  G79  against  the  onstittition.  San 
Jcfsi  also,  which  had  elected  woricinffmen  to  the  mnniciual  offices,  gave  574 
Votes  against  the  constitution.  Simuar  changes  occurred  ill  Gilroy  and  other 
^ioei.  The  workingmeii''a  two  tickets  at  tM  mnnieipal  election  in  Sacra- 
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divided  between  the  democrats  and  republicans,  and 
much  independence  was  exercised  in  the  indulgence 
of  individual  preferences. 

Upon  the  state  ticket  the  repablicans  elected  for 
governor  George  C.  Perkins,  a  prosperous  busmess 
man,  a  native  of  the  state  of  Maine ;  for  lieutenant- 

Svemor  John  Mansfield ;  for  secretary  of  state  D. 
.  Bums ;  for  treasurer  John  Weil ;  for  controller  D. 
M.  Kenfield;  for  attorney -general  A.  L.  Hart;  for 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  Frederick  W. 
Campbell  ;  for  surveyor-general  James  W.  Shanklin; 
and  for  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  Frank  W.  Gross. 
The  whole  contjfressional  delegation  was  republican, 
namely,  Horace  Davis,  Horace  F.  Page,  Jose{)h  ^Ic- 
Keima,  and  Romualdo  Pacheco/  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  districts,  in  the  order  named.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chief  justice  and  the  whole  supreme 
bench  with  a  single  exception*  were  elected  by  the 
democratic  and  workingmen*s  parties.    The  bench 

mento,  in  March  187S.  ]>f>llc<l  49^  per  rent  of  the  total  vote,  the  Kearney 
wing  eluctiug  uuarly  all  the  otliocrs.  The  same  strength  waa  shuwu  m  vot- 
ing for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention,  yet  that  city  gave  I25I 
majority  ;igriinst  tlie  conHtittitinn.  At  Marysvill>-  the  >anie  reversal  occurreil, 
and  III  all  the  leading  cities,  showing  that  the  wttrkingmeu  had  changed.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  a  change  in  tha  gmml  tCDtoeBt  toward  tiie  eooatifeatifln 
had  carried  it  by  a  lan»  majority.  WorkingmeiC^  Ptuiff  fa  CUL,  ItB  Mtkt  md 
Fail,  187e-«. 

Horace  F.  Page  was  bora  in  Ocleani  co:,  K.  Y.,  in  1R33.  came  to  CbL  at 
the  age  of  20,  worked  in  a  aaw^iiiill,  then  in  a  livery  stable,  and  drove  atage. 

He  hecame  a  successful  business  man.  A  rejuiMiran  in  polities,  h*-  was  nmn- 
inato<l  for  the  state  senate  when  the  tlefeat  of  his  party  w{U}  certain,  but  did 
not  shrink  from  the  ordeal.    In  congress  he  waa  a  working  member.  Hia 

Erineipal  aehievcments  during  \\'.<  first  term  were  securing  the  passage  of  a 
ill  which  made  a  saving  of  ;^,UUO,0U0  m  the  mail  service  without  decreasing 
Ha  efficiency. 

'Romualdo  Pachcco  was  horn  in  Ca!.  in  IS.Tl.  TTi.s  father  came  from  Gua« 
najuato,  Mexico,  in  1825,  with  Echaudia,  military  governor  and  general  in 
command  of  Alta  California,  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  between luiiaadia 
and  Victoria,  who  had  been  appointed  in  hi.s  stead,  but  whmn  ho  rinsed  to 
recognize.  He  had  marrieil  I  Jainona  Carrillo  of  »San  Diego,  and  liis  son  was 
born  at  Santa  Barbara.  I^omualdo  was  sent  to  school  at  the  SaudMich 
islands  at  the  age  of  seven  ^ean,  where  he  remained  until  1843,  forgetting 
his  native  tunirue,  but  acquiring  Eugli.sh  and  French.    After  thi-i  lie  liad  a 

Civate  tutor,  and  his  mother  having  married  John  Wilson  of  Dundee,  ^^cot* 
nd,  a  sea-captain,  he  was  sent  to  sea  with  his  tator  to  learn  navigation. 
When  the  country  passed  into  American  hands  lie  Itecame  a  politician. 

*K«8s  was  republican.  The  new  constitution  party  hail  nominated 
Nathaniel  Bennett  for  chief  justice,  and  the  republicans  A.  L.  Rhodes,  but 
the  workingmen  secured  all  but  Ross. 
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nsted  of  Chie^ustice  Robert  F.  Morrison^  and  aaao> 
dates  E.  W.  McKinstiy,  J.  D.  Thornton,  Samuel  B. 

McKee,  M.  H.  Myrick,  E.  M.  Ross,  and  J.  R.  Sharp- 
stein.  Of  the  three  railroad  coniniissioners  Burstucher 
was  elected  bv  the  workin^iiien,  Stoneinan  by  the 
workintjiiK  n  and  the  new  constitution  i)artv,  and  Cove 
by  the  rej)ul)licans.  The  state  board  of  equalization, 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  congres- 
sional distri(  ts,  w^as  composed  of  Warren  Dutton,  T. 
D.  Heiskell,  M.  M.  Drew,  and  James  L.  King,  with 
ex  ofificio  member,  the  state  controller,  two  of  whom, 
if  not  more,  were  republicans.  The  state  senate  con- 
sisting  of  forty  members  had  a  majority  of  four  re- 
publicans, without  counting  the  fusionists  wlio  had 
belonged  to  the  party.*    The  assembly  of  eighty  mem- 


^Robeit  F.  Morrison  vtvlf  bom  in  HI.  in  1 820,  served  in  the  Hexicaa  war ' 

a«  r\  iion-coinim8.Hione(I  officer  in  tlie  reg"t  of  his  lirother,  tuiw  a  projiiinent 
Iaw^  er  of  St  Louia,  and  with  whom  he  studied  law  before  and  after  the  war. 
Id  1S62  he  came  to  GaL  Hb  brother,  Murray  Morrisoii,  also  a  lawyer,  was 
practising  at  Sac,  and  here  he  w;is  admitted  to  tlio  bar,  and  formed  a  part- 
nenhip  with  J.  Neely  Johiuun.  He  was  elected  dist  atty  of  Sac.  co.,  and 
afterward  retnored  to  ^Tligtnia  city,  Nev.,  where  he  resided  two  years. 
From  there  he  removed  to  S.  F.  in  1802.  In  18.59  Morrison  was  t!ie  candi* 
dato  <»f  the  southern  wing  of  the  democratic  jiarty  for  state  senator,  hut  was 
defeat*-'!  l>y  tlie  know-nothing  candidate,  Kohert  (_'.  Clark,  wlio  waa  fur 
many  years  connty  judge  and  superior  jodge  of  Sac.  co.,  and  who  died  OB 
the  Leiich  in  1883.  Jn  i  syo  Morrison  was  elected  judge  of  the  4th  dist  court 
for  6  years,  was  reelected,  and  served  until  the  clian|(e  in  the  constitution, 
when  the  wwkingmeii'a  oonventioii  chose  him  for  duef  jnattoe  fat  a  twelve 
jears'  term.  At  the  end  ct  fleven  yean  hit  labor  ended,  his  death  oocurring 
March  2.  18S7. 

*Tbe  first  senate  tinder  the  new  constitution  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
republicans:  E.  H.  Pardee,  S.  G.  Nye,  Alameda;  W.  A.  Cheney,  Butte, 
Pfamas,  and  Ivis«en:  W.  H.  Sears,  Contra  Costa  and  Marin;  W.  H.  ?>r(.wt\. 
El  Uora<Io  and  Alpine;  Chester  Kowell,  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kern,  Mono,  and 
Inyo;  William  George,  B.  J.  Watson,  Nevada  ami  Sierra;  S.  B.  Burt.  Placer; 
Grove  L.  Johnson,  \X'illi,'uu  .lolmston.  Sac;  A.  T.  Hudson,  San  Joaijiiin  and 
Axnador;  Georae  F.  Baker,  James  C.  Zuck,  Santa  Clara;  J.  F.  Wendell, 
Solano  and  Yolo;  E.  A.  Davia,  Tnba  and  Sutter;  W.  W.  Traylor,  John  H. 
T>:.  kinson,  Paul  Xeuman,  Theodore  Hittell,  John  S.  Enos.  Democrats:  B. 
B.  i  tlaHscock,  Colusa  and  lehama;  ^V.  L.  Anderson,  Napa,  Lake,  and  So- 
noma; D.  M.  Pool,  Maripoiia,  Merceil,  and  Stanislaus;  \V.  W.  Morelaud, 
Sonoma.  Workingmen:  Joseiih  C.  Gorman,  San  Fran.  I  r n.  N\  w  Contitita- 
ti  m  jiarty:  B.  F.  Liingford,  San  Joaquin  and  Ania'l.T;  IL  M.  I.ampson, 
Calaveras  and  Tuolumne;  J.  P.  West,  Los  Angeles  (and  wurkmguicu);  W. 
J.  HiU,  Monteiwf,  San  Benito,  and  Santa  Cruz;  J.  W.  Satterwhite,  San 
Diego  and  San  Bernardino;  Warren  (^lia>e.  Ventura,  Santa  B;'»rl>ara,  and 
Ban  Luis  Cbispo;  Koliert  i>esty,  '"^au  Francisco  and  San  Mateo;  J.  ii.  Iiar« 
laa,  Solano  and  Yolo;  Martin  Kelly,  T.  K.  Nelson,  Thomas  Kane,  San  Fran- 
ciaco;  Pierce  H.  Ryan,  Del  Norte,  Humlxildt,  and  Mendocino. 

The  assembly  was  composed  of  republicans:  Charles      Foz»  W. 
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bers  consisted  of  thirty-four  straight  repablicans, 
twenty-three  democrats  and  workingmen^aadtwenly- 
bne  fusionists  or  new-constitution  members.  Upon 
each  of  the  several  tickets  used  at  the  election  was 
printed  in  conspicuous  lettering    Agunst  Chinese." 


Camron,  G.  W.  Tyler,  Alame<la;  II,  C.  DawecK,  L.  Brusie,  Amador;  Max 
Brooks,  W.  W.  Durham.  Kuttt>;  T.  Fraser,  El  Doratio;  Cynia  (Joleman,  El 
D<»ra(lo  ami  Alpine;  C.  D.  I'l-itcy,  Marine;  ('harks  Mulhollaiul,  P I u dim  and 
Las.'iea;  J.  K.  Finlaysou,  T.  11.  Murry,  W.  Ji.  May,  H.  A.  Gorley.  I*  J. 
Hardy,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Oowdrey,  San  Fraacueo;  H.  T.  Stanley,  Sao  Lais  Gbbpo; 
Rush  McCDina*!,  J.  L.  York,  0.  Frink,  Santa  Clara;  W.  K.  l.oa.iI»ett<?r,  Sau 
Joaquin;  C.  N.  Felton,  San  Mateo;  F.  A.  Leach,  A.  Bennett,  Solano;  James 
Adanu,  Sonoma;  A.  L  Okaiidler,  Sntter;  IHuilel  Dimond,  Tuolumne;  J.  P. 
Brown,  Yuba;  T.  L  Chamberlain.  Placer;  Seymour  t'arr,  J.  N.  Young,  El* 
wo(h\  Bruner.  Sacramento;  H.  M.  Sireeter,  San  Beniardmo.  DenuHTat-*: 
U.  A.  Me.-*iiengor,  Calaveras;  C.  (i.  Sayle,  Fresno;  Jaiiitn  liyncs,  II.  K. 
Brovm,  Sonoma;  J.  D.  I^Miicor,  StanLnlaud;  R.  F.  Del  Valle,  Los  Angeles; 
W.  F.  Cotfmari.  M  iriposa  aiul  Merced;  C.  J.  Sayle,  Fre.'^n.i;  J.  1$.  CVmk, 
Siskiyou  and  Modoc    Workiujzmcu's  Party:  £.  S.  Jossclyu,  Monterey;  W. 
J.  Sinon,  W.  W.  Gathliat,  8.  J.  Garibaldi,  S.  R.  Finlaynon,  O.  B.  Wai^i,  J. 
J.  Mi-(\irthy,  C.   Pi.  kct.  J.  J.  Mo(\ilian,  S.  Braunhart,  J.  J.  McDado^ 
Michael  Laue,  John  Burns,  P.  T.  Ga^fcy,  S.  Maybell,  A.  B.  Idaguire.  New 
Constitution  Party:    D.  N.  Sherburne,  Contra  Costa;  W.  P.  Matthews, 
Colusa  and  Tehama;  L.  F.  Cooj)er,  Del  Norte;  C.  L.  Stodtlard,  Humboldt; 
A.  P.  McCarty,  Liki;;  L.  (1.  Morse,  Mendocino;  J.  Lev<c.  A.  M.  Walker, 
J.  O.  Svveetlaud,  Nevada;  C.  C.  Watiion,  San  Dieco,  Mdton  Waaon,  Santtk 
Rarbara  and  Ventura;  Klihu   Anthony,  Sant  i  Cruz;  J.  J.  Harris.  San 
Benito;  H  J.  MclntosJi,  H.  .1.  Cnrroran,  Sau  .)<•  Kjuin;  J.  S.  P.  Ri^'s,  Trinity 
and  Shasta;  D.  N.  Uorshv,  Yolo;  T.  U.  Carr,  Y'uba;  A.  B.  Du  Bruti^ 
Talare.   There  appears  to  be  two  yacanoies  or  oiily  78  members  elaoted. 

In  thi:^  assembly  James  Adanit),  member  for  Sonoma,  whose  dec*  a^e  oc* 
curred  in  lh88,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men,  i>erviug  on  uiauy  iuipor- 
tant  committees  with  rare  ability  and  zeal.  An  Irishman  by  birth,  be 
embarked  for  Quel>ec  in  1840,  removin|^  S(K>n  afterward  to  Phil.,  and  in  18o2 
to  Cal.  After  farming  for  some  years  in  Humboldt  co.,  he  engage*!  in  tlie 
real  estate  business,  in  which  he  was  remarkably  successfuL  In  i;»l>9  ho  was 
elected  supervisor,  in  1871  sheriff,  and  on  being  relieved  from  the  ahrieralty 
engaged  in  viticulture  ami  stock  raising  in  the  Sonoma  valley.  In  1857  ho 
was  uuurried  to  Miss  Sarah  JiUizabeth  Cameron,  a  native  of  Phil.,  who  died 
some  five  years  before  him.  Of  their  sunriving  children,  James  B.,  the  eld- 
est, was  married  to  Frances  l8;ibel,  daughter  of  Governor  Perkins. 

•The  N.  C.  P.  candidate  was  Hui^h  J.  Clenn.  of  Culusa,  who  received 
48,851  votes;  the  workingmen's  ciuididate,  William  F.  White,  received  44,- 
436  votes;  the  republican,  Perkins,  67,619.  S.  F,  Chronicle,  Sept.  15,  187!!. 

A  native  of  Maine,  Oov.  Perkins  began  life  as  a  sjiilor  boy,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  coming  to  Cal.,  whore,  after  a  brief  mining  experience,  be  found 
employment  in  a  store  at  Ororille.  By  doso  Monomy  he  saved  enough  to 
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21,000,  and  this  extraordinary  reversal  of  the  vote  on 

the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  was  with  diffi- 
culty accounted  for  except  by  supposing  that  power- 
ful agencies  had  been  at  work  to  bring  about  this 
result  in  order  to  modify  as  far  as  possible  the 
strenuous  interpretation  of  the  constitution  l>y  the  first 
legislature.  Moreover,  to  the  result  which  the  new 
constitution  party  deplored,  the  inexperience  of  many 
of  its  former  supporters  contributed  by  dividing  in- 
stead of  consolidating  their  forces.  All  attempted 
political  reforms,  where  theunthinking  and  uneducated 
are  used  as  a  power,  as  in  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1879,  incur  the  danger  that  the  appeal  of 
an}^  demagogue,  and  especially  of  a  demagogue  whose 
pahn  wlien  it  grasps  the  hand  of  a  voter  has  a  trick 
of  shedding  gold,  may  make  a  breach  in  its  ranks. 
Such  breaclies  had  been  easily  and  quickly  eft'ectcd  in 
the  new  party,  so  that  it  might  be  said  tliat  in  six 
months  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the 
part}^  wliich  had  just  carried  the  state  was  practically 
defunct. 

In  San  Francisco  the  result  of  the  municipal  vote 
was  even  more  indicative  of  interference  than  else- 
where in  the  state,  the  republicans  and  workingmen 
carrying  the  city  against  the  new  constitution  in  the 

cradle  of  its  party.    Of  twelve  sui)erior  judges  five 
were  republicans  and  seven  workingmen.^  l^l^^l^^ 
the  twelve  were  on  the  new  constitution  ticket,  also, 

parcbaae  the  basiuess.  which  he  gradually  iucreascd  uutil  his  sales  amounted 
to  ^00,000  a  year.    In  1872  he  wm  admitted  into  partnership  with  Ooodall 

&  Nelson.  I^tcr  lie  In  cattie  coniiecteil  with  a  number  of  prominent  enter- 
prise*, amonff  otliers  the  Arctic  Oil  works,  of  which  he  in  pre^itlent,  the  Fa- 
cifie  Steam  Whaling  company,  and  the  West  Coast  Land  cutnpany,  of  both 
of  which  he  is  vice-president.  In  ISliO  lie  w.w  chosen  state  8«'ii.itt>r  for  l^utta 
CO. .  an<  I  in  1873  to  tUl  the  unexpired  term  of  Hen.  Bouciier  for  Butto,  riiunai^ 
aaii  Lad^ea. 

'The  judges  elected  to  the  superior  benoli  in  S.  F.  were,  rep:  T.  K.  Wil- 
aon,  John  Hunt,  Jr,  J.  M.  Allen,  John  F.  Finn,  James  C.  Carev;  W.  I),  and 
K.  C.  T.  W.  Froelon,  VV.  F.  Daingerheld,  liob't  Ferral,  U.  F.  Evans,  Howard 
SiBifch,  JL  A.  Kdmondsb  Jeremiah  F.  SuUivm. 
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whicli  made  their  election  sore.  But  the  mayor,  X 
S.  Kalloch,  a  baptist  preacher,  was  chosen  by  a  plu. 
rality*  of  1,528  oy  the  workingmen,  while  his  c  om- 
petitor on  the  new  constitutiuu  ticke  t  was  ujutn  the 
democratic  ticket  also.  The  inference  was  plain  tliat 
republican  votes  had  assisted  to  place  at  the  head  of 
the  city  jj:overnment  a  man  whose  presence  there  was 
regarded  by  the  public  and  press  a  reproach  to  the 
city,  no  less  than  to  the  church  which  lie  rendered 
notorious  by  his  ministrations.®  So  far,  indeed,  from 
being  in  sympathy  with  the  class  whose  candidate  he 
was,  he  had  denounced  them  unsparingly  m  the  labor 
agitation  of  1876-7."^  But  now  he  was  Kearney's 
choice  for  mayor,  and  Kearney  himself  was  openly 
accused  of  having  been  purchased 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  election  was  held  in 
1871)  for  freeholders  to  form  a  charter  for  San  Fran- 
cisco to  supersede  the  consolidation  act.  When  the 
legislature  met  in  January,  1880,  at  the  request  of 
the  board  of  supcirvisors  of  San  Francisco,  which  had 
been  advised  that  the  force  of  the  consolidation  act 
would  expire  on  the  4th of  July,"  it  passed  "an  act  to 

^Thc  cniu1i(lat«  for  mayor  on  the  rep.  ticket  WM  Bnlsfocd  P.  Flint;  and 
on  the  N.  C.  and  Dem.,  Walcott  N.  Gnawald. 

*  I  have  myself  beard  Kalloch  urge  nolent  meamres  against  the  Chtuese  in 
his  Sunday  evening  servict-,  wlii<  h  coiisIsUmI  of  15  minutes  devote<l  to  r»'ligioa 
and  45  to  politics.  AtlmiMsion  tickets  were  sold  at  an  office  in  the  vestil^ide, 
as  at  a  theatre,  l>y  the  speaker  s  c<»lored  servant  and  conlidaiit;  price  ten 
cents.  The  house  was  always  well  filled,  and  bad  quite  the  air  of  a  theatre. 
Thi<  sort  of  entertainment  seemed  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  ta<te  t>f  a 
certain  class,  who  enjoyed  hearing  that  the  '  Chinese  must  go, '  and  u  ho  rev- 
elved  in  the  startling,  if  not  polite,  remarks  of  the  Rer.  mayor  up>Q  th« 
views  of  the  n(>ii-i'on-!ervativc  classes. 

**  KalliH-ti  puhlished  a  littlepaper  called  the  JSvangel^  in  whidi  iqppeared, 
June  8,  1876,  the  following:  'The  Chinese  famish  dieap  and  effieient  labor 
as  houae*servants,  !•  th  in  town  and  country.  They  do  well  in  our  manu- 
factories and  owT  rathoads.  They  fill  an  im|K>rtant  niche  in  society  in  their 
wash-hou.scs  and  huck.steriiig.'  In  a  speech  he  said:  'These  howlinff  de- 
claimers  are  not  lalwrers.  They  are  incendiaries.  They  are  wentherntes* 
Thoy  are  mercenaries.  They  ought  to  l>e  sn])]>rt'ssed . . .  .The  best  argnmsnft 
for  them  is  the  bayonet  and  the  ttatling  ffuu.  6.  F.  Cail^  Nov.  12,  18/7. 

U8uch  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  jnristi  in  S.  P.  See  &  #*• 
CSbvmcfe,  Nov.  16. 1860. 
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provide  for  the  organization,  incorporation,  and  gov- 
ernment of  merged  and  consolidated  cities  and  coun- 
ties of  raorc  than  100,000  population,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  seven,  article  eleven,  of  the  con- 
stitution of  this  state,"  under  which  it  was  thought 
the  city  might  be  governed  until  a  freeliolders'  elcc- 
tion  could  be  held,  and  a  permanent  charter  ad()i)tGd 
by  submission  to  the  people.  The  legality  of  this 
legislative  act  was  at  once  questioned,  being  construed 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  special  legislation  which  the 
constitution  expressly  forbade,  and  so  the  supreme 
court  inferentially  decided.  In  the  meantime,  a 
8|>ecial  election  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
freeholders  to  form  a  charter,  which  body  sat  from 
April  12th  to  June  28,  1880,  another  special  election 
being  held  September  8th  to  decide  uj)on  its  adoption. 
Although  a  good  instrument,  two  causes  operated 
against  it,  causing  its  rejection ;  first,  party  selfishness, 
the  new  instrument  greatly  lessening  the  opjiortuni- 
ties  for  jobbery  and  corruption;  and  second,  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  catholic  clergy,  on  account  of  an  article 
prohibiting  cemeteries  within  the  city  limits.  The 
issuance  of  a  pastoral  letter  against  the  so-called  sac- 
ril^e  determmed  the  vote  of  the  catholic  voters. 
They  threw  their  influence  against  the  charter,  and 
fully  half  of  the  electors, neglecting  their  duty,  voted 
not  at  all,  on  account  of  which  combination  of  cir- 
cuni?>tance3  San  Francisco  w^as  left  to  stru'^Lrle  on 
without  any  legal  cliarter.  In  18S2,  when  anotlier 
election  of  freeholders  took  place,  and  anotlior  charter 
was  framed,  which  in  its  general  features  was  nmcli 
like  the  consolidation  act,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
people  at  an  election  held  March  3,  1883,  the  majority 
against  it  being  no  more  than  32.  No  further  effort 
to  secure  a  charter  for  San  Francisco  was  made  until 
1886,  when  at  a  general  election  in  November  fifteen 

a  CUL  ML,  1880^  187-2291  Thu  wm  OADed  the  MoCInra  oliMtnw 
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freeholders  were  elected  from  her  leading  citizens,^'  to 
whom  was  delegated  the  important  duty  of  framing 
a  charter  which  might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple than  the  conaoUdati<m  act,  which  had,  by  freouent 
amendments,  become  a  more-than-eyer  oonaolidated 
instrument.  The  committee  completed  its  labors  in 
March  1887,  and  the  election  was  ordered  for  Aj>ril 
12,  at  which  time  a  special  election  was  to  l>e  lield  t^o 
allow  the  people  to  vote  ujxjn  amendments  to  the 
constitution.  But  whether  wear}^  of  elections  or  in- 
difierent  to  tlie  change,  few  votes  were  cast  on  the 
amendments,  which  were  defeated  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  merchants  of  San  Francisco  published  aa 
a^bress  to  the  electors  of  the  city,  appeaung  to  them 
to  accept  the  new  instroment,  whkh  they  very  much 
praised,  it  was  beaten  by  defkult»  and  San  Franciaoo 
was  again  left  to  the  nntender  mercies  of  political 
freebooters.  Thus  on  seyeral  occasions  have  the 
citizens  of  our  western  metropolis  deeUned  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  protection  afforded  by  a  charter. 

The  election  of  1879  was  the  last  held  in  odd-num- 
bered years,  the  new  eo!istitution  ordering  that  the 
terms  of  the  first  officers  chosen  after  its  adoption 
should  be  one  year  shorter  tlian  those  fixed  by  law, 
in  order  to  bring  elections  in  the  even-numbered  yeara 
But  this  change  necessitated  an  election  in  1880-- 
the  year  of  the  preudential  campaign  of  Grarfield  and 
Hancock — for  the  choice  of  congressmen,  state  sen- 
ators, and  assemblymen,  as  well  as  presidential  electors. 
Judicial  officers  and  the  superint^dent  of  public  in- 

VBasMll  J.  WflMm,  A.  H.  Longfaborofngh,  Gmtm  IL  &  Hayes,  E.  "BL 
Taylor,  Clooree  T.  Marye,  S.  G.  Murphv,  D.  A.  MacDonald,  Ralph  C.  Hw- 
rison,  A.  G.  Booth,  A.  S.  Hallidie,  John  McKee,  Thomaa  Magee,  Charles 
Holbrook,  Jacob  Greenbaum,  D.  C.  McRner  were  chosen.  The  instrument 
framed  by  them  furnished  a  concise  and  complete  form  of  government;  gava 
a  rosponsihle  head  to  aflFairs;  provided  a  ytnident  and  economical  administrs- 
tioii;  permitted  the  city  to  vote  to  make,  m  licn  occasion  demanded,  an  nn* 
weal  appropriation;  placed  the  eity*e  money  in  the  treasury  and  kept  it 
there;  incrcafted  the  antliority  of  the  auditor;  provided  a  system  of  drainage 
much  needed  in  the  city;  increaMd  the  efficacy  of  the  fioliee,  fire,  and  achcxkl 
departmente,  and  provided  an  election  •jrstem  nmoving  opportuutioe  for 
fraadnlent  Totiiig.  A  F,  OKtomMb^  April  1887. 
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flkraction  were  also  to  be  chosen  at  the  same  time  with 
state  officers. 

The  San  Franciscans  also  entertained  the  idea  of 
putting  nuniicipal  tickets  in  the  field,  and  electhig  a 
new  Si  t  of  city  and  county  ofhcers;  but  upon  a  ques- 
tion arising  as  to  the  constnirtion  to  be  ]ila(H  (l  upon 
the  new  organic  law,  the  supreme  court  decided  that 
no  municipal  election  was  called  for  or  l^al  except  as 
to  five  superior  judges  of  San  Francisco  whose  terms 
would  expire,  according  to  their  classification,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1881.^  This  opinion  united  the  two  branches 
of  the  democratic  party  in  the  citv,  and  gave  to  the 
presidential  contest  something  oi  the  enthusiasm  of 
long-past  political  battles.  The  result  was  a  meager 
majority  for  Hancock  of  198  votes. The  democrats 
secured  five  of  the  six  presidential  electors/*  and  two 
congressmen,  but  the  republicans  elected  two  congress- 

^^llut  decision,  snstained  hf  the  woridnff  of  the  amme  law,  was  by 

wme  n"*^  V,  .11  n-ccive<l  for  divers  reasons.  A  ]i<-titi<in  fTir  a  revit-w  of  the 
decaaion  wad  tiled  in  the  court  by  Janien  A.  Waymure  aud  Walter  VauDyke, 
fepghBcMMi,  upon  the  ground  that  the  people  who  roted  for  the  new  consti- 
tBDOR  had  not  BO  Cfinstnn-<1  it,  imd  li.nl  therefore  not  <iii{irov«  (l  it.  'The 
heary  eoet^  the  constant  autioyance,  the  turmoil  ami  the  demoralization  of 
aonoal  elections  *  was  what  they  had  \(ished  to  avoid,  and  for  which  they 
aeo^lt  remedy  in  the  new  con.stitution,  whose  frameni  had  solemnly 
promi^f<l  to  give  them  that  relief,  and  whose  announcement  that  they  had 
d/jae  so  had  been  accepted  as  tinal.  To  deny  tlie  city  the  right  to  elect  at 
the  genera]  electitn  woald  be  to  compel  it  to  go  throngh  with  the  exeitemoDit 
and  incur  the  same  expense  in  1S81  which  att^'uded  all  fictions,  etc,  AVhat- 
ever  truth  and  justice  there  was  in  this  appeal,  there  was  the  equally  strung 
■wtiTe  of  the  ptstitionerB  to  relieTe  the  city  of  the  official  presence  of  ite 
Rhamtlcss  and  mfamous  mayor.  It  was  equally  the  policy  of  the  working- 
men  and  democracy,  by  whom  the  majority  of  the  superior  judges  had  been 
■hcted  to  keep  him  in  office.  It  was  certainly  the  democrats  who  raised 
Ihs  question. 

"Through  five  presidential  elections  from  ISOO  to  1880,  California  had 
cast  her  vote  for  the  republican  candidates.  In  lbo7  the  democratic  plural- 
ity for  Buchanan  was  17.200;  the  oppoeitkm  majiNnty  divided  hetw  een  Fill> 
more  and  Fremont  was  3,491.  The  state  was  not  then  democratic  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes.  It  became  so  4  years  later ;  yet  curiously,  the 
dmoents,  alfliough  having  a  large  majorily  ci  fhe  ▼otes,  were  beaten  by 
lineoln,  republican,  by  a  small  plurality.  After  that,  nntil  18S0.  whatever 
ti>e  combinations,  the  republican  presidential  candidate  had  a  majority.  In 
spit*,  however,  of  the  presidential  loss  thia  year,  there  was  a  republican 
gain  of  23.500  over  the  majority  agvunst  the  year  before. 

"The  presidential  electors  chosen  were  ^V  illiam  T.  Wallace,  J.  C.  Shorb, 
W.  B.  C.  Brown.  Barclay  Henley,  R.  F.  Del  Valle.  David  S.  Terry  was  on 
tte  democratic  aeket  fbr  the  6th  place,  bnt  ran  behind  his  ticket,  and  Henry 
Bdgerton  rep.  was  elected.  Terry,  the  year  before  ran  foc  the  office  of  state 
aManuy-gaoezal  aatbaH,  C»  ticket^  and  wm  defeated. 
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nien»"  and  secured  a  working  majority  in  the  assem* 
bly,"  with  a  decided  majority  in  the  joint  convention 
whicli  would  elect  a  senator  of  the  United  States. 
They  gained  also  the  re-districting  of  the  state  for 
senators  and  assemblymen  nnder  the  new  constitution, 
which  forbade  any  further  change  in  the  districts  for 
ten  years.  San  Francisco  republicans  lost  their 
choice  for  congressman,  Horace  Davis,  and  the  demo- 
crats elected  W.  S.  Rosecrans."    Of  the  judges  of 

*^W,  S.  Roaecrans,  dem.,  was  elected  in  the  lat  dist;  Camplxill  P. 
Berry,  detn.  ia  tlie  3d  dist.;  H.  F.  Page,  rep.  in  the  2d  diat.,  and  K. 
Pacheco,  rep.  in  the  4th  dist. 

^The  senate  of  1881  remained  the  same  as  in  1880.  The  assembly  waa 
composed  of  the  following  members:  Valentine  Alviao,  L  B.  EdwanU,  Ala- 
meda CO.;  R.  E.  Arick,  Kern;  J.  E.  Baker,  W.  C.  Van  Fleet,  J.  N.  YounsL 
Sacramento;  (tlie<l  in  May,  during  the  extra  session)  F.  K  Baker,  Yolo;  T. 
C.  Bimey,  Tuolumne;  J.  W.  Bost,  Merced;  C.  L.  Branch,  Stani^^lans;  J.  P. 
Brown,  Yul)a;  Jolm  Bum\  P.  (Jarritv,  W.  G.  Gavipan,  D.  (ieary,  J.  H. 
Gilmore,  J.  G.  Hoitt,  M.  B.  Howard,  li.  J.  Jackson,  K«l.  Keating.  M.  Lane. 
Odcar  Lewis,  \V.  B.  .May,  J.J.  McCellion,  David  McC'lure,  J.  W.  McDonald, 
J.  G.  Noonan.  T.  O  Conner,  L.  J.  Pinder,  H.  G.  Piatt.  J.  D.  Siel>e.  San 
Francisco;  W.  W.  Camron,  Alameda;  A.  L.  Chandler,  Sutter;  C.  Coleman^ 
Alpine;  J.  F.  Crank,  R  F.  Del  Valle,  Los  Angeles;  H.  J.  Crumpton,  Lake; 
J.  F.  Cunningliam,  Santa  Cruz;  John  Daggett,  Siskiyou;  G.  L.  E^tey, 
Marin;  C.  N.  Felt<in,  San  Mateo;  Tliomas  Fraser,  El  Dorado;  J.  C.  Werts- 
baughor,  L  D.  Freer,  Butte;  H.  M.  Gay,  John  Reynolds,  C.  Wentz,  SantA 
Clara;  E.  J.  Grifleth,  Fresno;  J.  E  Hale,  Placer;  C  Hartson,  Najia;  K.  W. 
Hendrick,  San  Diego;  E.  C.  Hinshaw,  James  Samuels,  E.  L  Whipple,  So- 
noma; William  Holden,  Mendocino;  J.  P.  Jones,  Contra  Costa;  >V.  W. 
Kellogg,  Plumas;  P.  Kilbum,  Monterey;  F.  E  l^ch.  E  E  Leake,  Solano; 
W.  D.  Lmg,  Thomas  Mein,  J.  B.  Patterson,  Nevada;  W.  B.  Mason,  Del 
Norte;  W  P.  Matthews,  Tehama;  J.  H.  Matthews,  San  Benito;  J.  N.  Mc- 
Murray,  Trinity;  G.  C.  Muckett,  Humlwldt;  P.  W.  Murphy,  San  Luis 
Obispo;  W.  H.  Parks,  Yuba;  John  Patterson.  R.  C.  Sargent,  C.  C.  Paulk, 
San  Joaquin;  J.  B.  Roddick,  Calaveras;  H.  M.  Streetcr,  San  Bemanlino; 
C.  B.  Swift,  C.  Warkins,  Amador;  M.  Waaon,  Ventura;  Joseph  W&ssoo, 
Mono;  George  Wood,  Sierra,  OU.  Jour.  Sftu,  1881,  4,V4. 

"  Rosecrans  was  l>om  at  Kingston,  Ohio,  in  1819,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  184*2.  and  was  for  one  year  executive  officer  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment of  Fortress  Monroe.  In  1843  he  was  asst  prof,  of  civil  and  military 
engineering;  in  1844  asst  prof,  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  in- 
cluding physics  and  astronomy;  in  1845-6  Ist  asst  prof,  of  civd  and  military 
engineering;  nine  months  on  coast  duty,  acting  as  post  quarter- mast^^r  and 
commissary  at  West  Point,  and  engineer-in-charge  of  construction  of  cadet 
barracks.  In  1847-52  he  was  engineer-in-charge  of  fortifications,  lighthouse, 
etc.,  at  Fort  Adams,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  sur\'eyin^  New  Bedford  and  Prov- 
idence harbors,  and  Taunton  river.  In  1854  he  resigned,  and  l>ccame  a  civil 
engineer  at  Cincinnati,  also  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  kerosene  oiL 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  l)ecame  voluntary  aid-de-camp  to 
Gen.  McClellan,  remaining  in  the  volunteer  service  until  1866.  In  184»o  he 
was  oflFered  the  nomination  of  the  union  party  for  governor  of  Ohio,  but  de- 
cli>ied,  and  came  to  Cal.  by  sea,  and  was  offered  the  nomination  for  governor 
in  1 867.  Two  years  later  he  received  the  same  offer  from  the  democrats  of 
Ohio.    Also  declined  the  nomination  for  member  of  congress  from  NevskdA  in 
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fevcral  superior  courts,  the  republicans  elected  all 
but  one.** 

Tlie  clioice  of  the  legislature  for  United  States 
senator  to  succeed  Newton  Booth  was  John  F.  Miller,** 
elected  by  a  large  majority  over  William  T.  Wallace 
and  Henry  Greorge."  His  course  in  the  senate  against 
the  Chinese,  and  in  laboring  for  the  ratification  of  the 
modified  treaty  with  China^  which  gave  the  American 
ooDgress  the  right  to  pass  laws  for  the  regulation  of 

1876.  He  accepted  Hm  nomination  to  oongroM  in  1880,  with  ih»  object  of 
reonitin^  tho  w<»rkingmen  and  democrats.  Letter  of  W.  S.  Ros(rrnn<t  to  A  ufhor, 
18S6,  Ibe  vote  ou  iiis  reelection  to  congreua  in  1882  stood  22,733  againat 
14,847  for  A.  Nennuuin  rep.,  67  for  H.  S.  Fitch,  and  33  soattering. 

"Three  judges  were  reelected  on  the  republican  ticket,  namely  T.  K. 
Wil«oQ,  John  F.  Finn,  and  M.  A.  Edmonda.  On  the  oppoiition,  F.  W. 
Lawler,  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  dected  to  fiU  am  nnezpind  term.  There  mm 
a  greenback  ticket,  made  up  of  both  national  parties,  but  chiefly  of  demo* 
cnts,  who  were  anxious  to  have  the  interest  on  the  U.  S.  bonds  saved  to  the 
goremment.  This  party  in  California  nominated  for  congress,  8.  Mavbell; 
nfpofted  the  republican  judiciary  nominees;  and  otherwise  ran  ntacKetof 
Mir  own,  which  only  served  to  divide  the  others'  strength. 

'Mohu  F.  Miller  was  bom  in  Ind.  in  1831,  educated  at  bouth  Bend,  came 
teCd.  in  1853.  Returned  to  Ind.  in  1856,  and  was  elected  state  lenator. 
He  serve<l  in  the  union  army  from  1861  to  1865  as  briff.-gen.,  and  retired  a 
Bi«J.-gen.  by  brevet;  coming  to  CaL  the  eame  year.  For  four  years  he  was 
colwclor  of  the  port  of  8.  F.;  afterward  prea*t  of  ^  Aladca  Commercial  eo,, 
and  connected  with  other  enterprises  of  a  commercial  nature.  In  1872  and 
1876  he  was  cbmen  elector  at  large  on  the  Grant  and  Hayea  ticket;  and  vva^ 
dected  member  at  large  for  the  state  to  the  oonatitutioual  convention.  Ue 
▼as  elected  lij  the  lugiwatnre  of  1881,  V.  S.  aeiiator,  and  died  in  Waahingtoa 
kl888. 

"Hemy  George  was  bom  in  Fa,  in  1839,  and  received  a  common  echoed 
•daeaiion,  and  entered  oonntittg  room  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  Having 

a  ta^te  for  sea-going,  he  shipped  before  the  mast  two  years  later,  on  a  voy- 
age to  Australia  and  Indiat  After  this  he  learned  the  printing  trade,  but 
Mun  went  to  sea,  and  finally,  in  1858,  visited  the  FiMer  Biver  mines  in 
&  C,  but  returned  to  S.  F.,  and  tcbumu  1  printing,  heooming  a  member  of 
tteEim^ka  Typographical  union,  and  working  for  several  years  as  composl" 
tor  on  the  daily  papers.  During  this  time  ho  read  and  studied,  becomios 
oeeariooal  reporter,  and  in  1867  was  promoted  to  bo  llio  diief  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  S.  F.  Times.  In  the  winter  of  1868  lie  went  to  New  York  to  ar- 
range the  telegraphic  business  of  the  S.  F.  Herald,  Soon'  after  he  b^ui 
writing  for  the  Ifi  T.  THmfg,  on  the  Chinese  question,  and  attracted  consid- 
erable attention  to  himself  by  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject.  Return* 
ing  to  CaL  he  inaugurated  the  eight-hour  labor  movement,  (htr  Lnml  Polin/, 
Progrrn  awl  Prrr^ity,  and  other  writings,  were  puhlished,  presenting  ari^u- 
nients  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  claiss.  He  started  the  8.  F.  Evrning 
Po^  in  1871.  wliich  he  edited  until  187fi,  when  he  withdrew  from  it  to  rewrite 
in  a  more  extended  form  his  Prognsa  and  Poverty ^  which  was  republished  in 
b^and,  wbere  he  made  speedhes  on  llie  meetloas  inrolrmg  the  rights  of 
'enslaved  labor.'  His  course  has  been  steaaily  forward,  and  at  the  election 
of  mayor  in  New  York  city  in  1 886  he  revived  65,000  votes  as  the  apostle  of 
kbor.    His  doctrines  appear,  in  the  light  of  hiatovy,  to  be  impracticable. 
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immigratioii  from  that  coimiiyy  was  applauded  by  the 
opponents  of  Chinese  labor. 

The  legislature  of  1881  was  the  first  elected  and 
held  under  the  entire  provisions  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion. As  I  have  pointed  out,  it  was  republican  by  a 
bare  majority  in  tlie  assembly  and  a  larger  one  in  the 
joint  convention.  But  in  the  early  part  of  the  session 
the  democrats  obtained^  bv  political  trading,  the  con- 
trol of  the  assembly,  and  gave  the  state  a  reminder 
of  the  legislation  of  an  earlier  period  of  the  state's 
history.**  It  contained,  as  every  large  body  elected 
by  the  people  must  contain,  a  few  men  zealous  for 
their  countiy's  good ;  but  a  much  greater  proportion 
were  demagogues,  or  worse,  were  bent  upon  defeating 
the  ends  and  aims  of  the  constitution  which  it  should 
have  been  their  object  to  render  acceptable  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  commonwealth. 

With  a  view  to  shorten  lei]^islative  sessions  and  pre- 
vent extravagance,  the  constitution  had,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, prohibited  special  enactments.  Deeming  sixty 
days  sufficient  for  the  business  necessary  to  be  done, 
it  fixed  the  length  of  a  session  at  that  limit,  denying 
compensation  for  any  time  in  excess  of  that  to  which 
legators  prolonged  their  proceedings.  But  the  con- 
stitution proved  neither  guide  to  the  duty  nor  obstacle 
to  the  official  criminality  of  this  body.  Lobbying, 
which  was  made  a  felony  by  the  organic  law,  was 
openly  encourapfcd.  It  wasted  its  time  in  bickerings 
over  matters  afiecting  bargain  and  sale,''  and  in  pre- 

^ConeurrtfU  Res.,  pasaed  May  5th  by  the  legislature.  CdL  SiaL,  1881, 
1S7-8.   Maw  meetiiig  Ret.  in  a  F.,  April  30,  ItfSl,  m  8.  F.  Cftmfefa,  May 

1,  1881. 

"^The  legislatare  of  1880  passed  a  drainage  act  making  an  unconstitn- 
tional  lerv  of  5  cents  on  every  $100  for  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the 
act,  and  tue  payment  of  a  state  and  asst  engineer,  tad  tot  OOlMfaniction  of 
works  connecte<l  with  the  control  of  water  used  in  mining,  and  of  the 
'slickens  '  or  (.k-bri.s  from  hydraulic  mines.  In  order  to  save  this  act  from 
repeal  a  few  republicans  from  districts  interieted  in  dnunaffe  ent«red  into  a 
bugain  with  the  democrats  to  defeat  the  apportionment  bills;  and  did  so 
defeat  them,  at  the  expense  of  their  party,  and  in  vit^tion  of  their 
Hon  to  obeerre  Die  eonstitatiflii,  wiiieh  fomde  them  to  peae  any  special  law 
for  the  assessment  nf  taxc^.  and  cominaniird  them  to  pass  an  apportionment 
«.et  bMod  en  the  then  populatic»L  of  the  stote.  CaL  StaL^  1880.  123-131;  & 
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Tenting  an  apportionment  by  the  republicans.  It 

adjourned  at  the  end  ,of  sixty  days  without  an  appor- 
tionment havinf^  been  made,  although  surh  an  act 
was  mandatory,  and  the  census  uf  1880  was  made 
the  basis  Tor  fixinsr  and  adiustinix  the  leijislative  dis- 
tricts.  It  failed  to  pass  a  general  appro[)riation  bill, 
to  levy  the  rates  of  taxation,  or  authorize  the  state 
board  of  equalization  to  fix  an  ad  valorem  rate,  to  en- 
act a  general  road  law,  or  to  send  appointments  to  the 
s^iate  for  confirmation. 

For  the  purpose  of  completing  the  neglected  legis- 
lation and  allow  the  government  to  go  on,  Gk>vemor 
Perkins  called  a  special  session,  fixing  the  limit  at 
twenty  days  Tlie  members  reassembled  April  4th, 
and  remained  in  session  39  days,  passing  appropriation 
bills  and  no  other,  except  to  authorize  the  state  board 
to  fix  such  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  taxation  as  should  fur- 
nish the  means  to  meet  these  demands,  among  which 
was  the  unconstitutional  pay  for  the  extra  session  of 
39  days.  In  such  ways,  and  by  increasing  rather 
than  cUminishing  the  expenses  of  the  government,  its 
enemies  sought  to  bring  into  contempt  the  new  law, 
as  they  had  corrupted  and  disobeyed  all  law.  These 

/.  C7ir',niek,  May  7,  14»  1881.  The  supremo  court  decided  Mn  bank,  thaft 
tike  drainage  act  wan  unconstitutional,  .ludge  Sharw-k-in  only  di-^-it-nting. 
OaL  RepU^  &8,  624-^59.  'ilie  l^p^lature  al:io,  either  by  design  or  otherwia^ 
kSed  to  specifically  levy  a  tax  npon  railroad  property,  but  iimply  delemtea 
the  priwcr  to  do  so  to  the  st-ito  1i<iard  of  equalization.  On  tliis  groiniil  the 
nilroa4l  compaaies  contested  the  collection  of  taxes.  To  meet  the  objectiaii 
tte  legiaUtttre  of  1881  inserted  in  tlie  taz-lery  bin  the  words,  '  and  the  same 
ii  hereby  levied; '  yet  when  tiie  bill  was  engrossed  these  words  were  omitted, 
whether  accidcntly  or  not  it  was  impossible  to  know.  The  governor  signed 
the  bill  without  diiicovehug  the  omission;  and  was  strongly-uiinded  when  it 
VIS  pointed  out  to  oonTeae  the  legislature  for  the  third  time,  but  on  consul- 
tation with  the  attomey-genpral  and  »npromo  ju<ljjfs  aliandonod  tl)e  idea. 
The  C.  P.  CO.  brought  suit  against  the  boanl  of  equalization  upon  the  ground 
Hitthe  GiL  law  was  in  eonliet  with  the  14ih  auendmest  to  the  V.  S.  crm- 


whirh  provides  that  no  state  shall  'deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jvisdietaon  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.'  The  supreme  court  decided 
ttst  the  |irovisiotts  applied  only  to  natural  persons,  and  not  to  corporations 
erartificial  persons;  that  'person  *  had  no  relation  to  the  assesHUK  ut  <>f  the 
property  of  railroad  corporations;  that  the  franchi>«e  of  the  C.  P.  11.  was 
property  subject  to  taxation,  and  not  exempt  by  reason  of  its  being  a  means 
Wflujud  by  congress  to  cawy  into  epsration  the  powew  of  thegsoenlgov* 
Oak  Jtejft,  90, 8ft. 
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acts,  as  well  as  points  in  the  constitatlon  itself  kept 
employed  the  bar  and  courts  of  the  state. 

A  question  had  arisen  in  1880  concerning  the  dura- 
tion of  tlie  turins  of  service  of  ofHcers  elect<?d  in  a 
city,  or  city  and  county  under  tlie  constitution.  The 
term  of  a  mayor  in  San  Francisco  liad  ever  been  two 
years.  The  rcpul)licans,  anxious  to  be  rid  of  Mayor 
Kalloch,  as  were  most  of  the  better  class  of  demo- 
crats, wished  to  apjily  that  section  which  dechired  that 
the  terms  of  all  officers  chosen  at  the  first  election 
should  be  shorter  by  one  year  than  those  fixed  by 
law  or  by  the  constitution,  the  otject  being  to  brin^ 
all  the  elections  in  the  even-numbered  years.  Appli- 
cation was  made  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  Kalloch 
and  the  remainder  of  the  board  of  election  commis- 
sioners to  comply  witli  the  law,  which  was  refused, 
and  the  case  canve  before  the  supreme  court,  wliich 
decided  that  the  offices  referred  to  in  the  constitution 
were  not  county  and  municipal  offices,  and  that  San 
Francisco  was,  until  the  legislature  enacted  laws  upon 
the  subject,  governed  by  the  r^ulations  under  which 
its  officers  had  formerly  been  chosen.  To  this  decision 
the  people  bowed,  and  prepared  for  a  municipal  elec- 
tion in  1881;  but  the  legislature  in  March  of  that 
year  passed  an  amendment  to  the  existing  code  which 
was  construed  as  fixing  city  elections  on  the  even- 
numbered  years,  by  w^hich  tlieir  washes  were  seemingly 
frustrated.  Again  the  courts  w^ere  called  upt)n  to  in- 
terpret, and  decided  that  the  amendment  was  of  a 
general  nature,  and  that  the  act  under  which  San 
Francisco  had  held  municipal  elections  ever  since  18^^ 
had  not  been  repealed.  A  mandamus  was  granted 
compelling  the  commissioners  to  issue  an  order  for  an 
election,  which  was  held  in  September,  and  at  which 
the  republican  reform  ticket  was  triumphant,  Maurice 
C.  Blake  succeeding  Mayor  Ealloch,  and  every  office 
but  two  in  the  city  and  county  being  fiUed  by  repub- 
licans. 

But  as  the  law  just  mentioned,  while  it  permitted. 
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with  the  help  of  the  supreme  judges,  an  election  to 
beheld  in  1881,  required  one  to  be  held  in  1882,  and 
every  two  years  thereafter,  the  benefics  of  the  Septem- 
ber victory  were  shortlived.    By  one.of  those  sudden 

clianges  in  the  wind  of  politics  which  overturn  so 
many  [partisan  air-castlcs,  the  city  and  county  went 
solidly  democratic  in  1882,  from  the  governor  elect, 
GreorL:!*  Stoneman,'*  down  to  ward  supervisors.**  The 
congrussniun  elected  in  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  districts  respectively,  were  W.  S.  Rosecrans, 
James  Budd,  Barclay  Henley,  and  Pleasant  B.  TuUy." 
Two  representatives  at  large  were  Charles  AUen 
Samner  and  John  Bagland  Glascock** 

*Stoneman  gra(luat<»<l  at  West  Point  in  1846,  and  iervcd  in  the  Mexican 
war  nrnlcr  ('r)l,  afterward  Rrig.-(ien.,  Kearney.  He  came  to  Cal.  with  (Jen. 
A.  J.  J*iiuth'3  command,  and  ccmtinuing  to  reside  in  thi.s  state,  though  he 
fonght  in  the  Ind.  war  of  Oregon,  as  I  have  related,  he'm^  tlu  it  a  captain. 

*The  repuldicans  nominatoil  M.  M.  K.-4tee,  a  determined  opitonent  of 
the  Central  Facilic,  while  the  greenback  party '«  candidate  was  K.  U.  Mc< 
Donald,  and  the  democrats  nominated  railroad  commisRioner  Stoneman,  who 
was  heheved  to  be  more  or  les-s  favorable  to  the  r  iilio  i'l  int«  r<  st.  \s  liich 
elected  him.  For  the  rest  of  the  state  officers,  John  i>aggct  was  chosen 
Kant-gov.;  T.  L.  Thompson,  aec  of  atate;  John  P.  Dunn,  controller;  W.  A. 
Jaaaaiy,  treasurer;  E.  C.  Marshall,  atty-gen.  Marshall  came  to  OUifomw 
in  1S50,  and  was  elected  to  congress  in  1S52.  H.  T.  Willey,  snr. -general; 
J.  \V.  McCarthy,  clerk  snp.  ct;  W.  T.  Welckcr,  Hupt  pub.  instruction;  K 
M,  Ro*-t,  J,  R.  Sliarpstein,  associate  justices  sup.  ct;  W.  P.  Humphreys, 
W.  W.  Foote.  Ct.  J.  Carpenter  railrond  c<nn'rs.  In  S.  F.,  Wa-nhington  Bart- 
lett,  city  politician  since  1849,  was  elected  mayor;  James  V.  CWey,  F.  M. 
Ckingfa,  JamM  O.  Maginire,  and  D.  J.  Toohy  were  ohoe«E&  anperior  juilgea; 
«fer  James  A.  Wayward,  Cfilumbus  Bartlott,  J.  ^T.  Troutt,  and  Jauies  M. 
AUen.  Hale  Kix,  police  judge;  James  Lawler  judge  of  police  ct  no.  2. 
Riz  waa  the  only  rep.  elected  to  the  bench  of  u&y  court  He  had  served 
abaot  SO  ytean. 

*R<Miecrans  ran  against  A.  Neuman;  Budd  against  H.  F.  Page;  Henley 
I^EMOat  J.  J.  De  Haven;  Tully  agaitLst  George  L.  Woods.  Budd  was  born 
at  Janaaville,  Wia.  in  1851,  an<l  educated  at  the  university  of  CaL,  law- 
jer,  res.  Stockton;  received  20, 'i*-*!)  v^tes  against  Horace  F.  Page,  rep. 
U.  S.  JL  Jour.,  1884-5,  873.  Barclay  Henley,  bora  in  Ind.  in  1842,  came  to 
OU.  m  1853,  returned  to  be  educated  at  Hanower  coUe^,  lawyer,  rea.  Santa 
Rosa,  was  dint  att'y  of  Sonoma  co.,  nu  inljer  of  the  statt^  a-snmbly,  presiden- 
tial elector  in  1880^  etc;  received  21,807  votea  against  19,473  for  J.  J.  De 
Haven,  rep. 

•Sumner  v  as  1>..rn  in  Creat  Barrington,  Mass  in  1835,  and  e<lucated  at 
Trinity  college.  Hartford,  lawyer,  S.  F  ;  received  87, U'-'U  votes  against  73.- 
749  for  W.  W.  Morrow,  rep.,  and  2,78*>  for  YamelL  Glascock,  of  Oakland, 
bom  in  Miae.  In  1855,  educated  at  the  university  <rf  OaL:  and  the  university 

Va:  Uwver.  and  di-it  att'y  of  Alameda  co. ;  received  87.259  votc^  air  iiiist 
73.434  for'  Henry  Ldgerton,  rep.,  and  2,786  for  Hotchkiss.  U.  S.  J  J.  J»ur., 
1884^  992,  Sumner  nn  ag»inat  W.  W.  Morrow;  Qlaacock  against  Henry 
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The  constitution  provided  that  all  the  senators 
elected  m  1879  should  hold  office  three  years.  This 
regulation  rendered  necessary  the  choice  of  a  whole 
senate  in  1882,  half  of  whom  were  required  to  vacate 
their  seats  in  1884,  after  which  a  senatorial  term 
would  be  four  year&  This  circumstance  gave  an  op- 
portunity for  the  democrats  to  secure  an  almost  ex- 
clusively one-party  loujislature,  33  out  of  40  senators 
and  65  out  of  7 'J  U£>iiumblymea  beiug  democratic.'* 

'The  senate  conHi.stctl  of  Jolin  Wolfskill,  San  DieffOMid  San  Bemartlino, 
R.  F.  Del  Valle,  L09  Angeles;  (t(><trge  Steele,  Ste  Darl»m  and  Son  Luis 
Ohispo;  Patrick  RfiMN',  Fnv^tio,  Tulan?,  Kern.  Mono  and  Inyo;  J.  D.  Spen- 
ser, Mariposa,  Merced  and  btaoislaua;  Benjamiu  Koi^bt,  Monterey,  San 
Benito  and  Santa  Cmx;  0.  H.  Bfaddox,  Saat»  Clara;  J.  Ljmdi,  8.  F.  and 
San  Mat.-  >;  T.  M.  (^arthy,  T^.  M^  riure.  O.  H.  Perry,  E.  Keating,  T.  K. 
Kelson,  J.  T.  Dougherty,  Martin  Kelly,  F.  J.  Sullivan,  W.  Cronan,  S.  F.; 
H.  Vrooman,  Alameda;  W.  B.  Eiiglisli,  Contra  Costa  and  Marin;  6.  F. 
iMlgford,  F.  T.  lialdwin,  San  Joaquin  ami  Amador;  C.  D.  Reynolds,  Cala- 
▼eras  and  Tuolunuio;  J.  Routier,  Frederick  Cux,  Sac  ;  J  M.  Dudley  and  J. 
E.  Kelley,  Solaao  aihl  Yolo;  D.  Spencer,  \aua  Lake  ainl  Sonoma;  G.  A. 
Johnson,  Sonoma;  J.  A.  Filoher,  Placer;  T.  Fraser,  El  Dora«lo  and  Alpine; 
O.  W.  C'roH^,  If.  \V.  Wallii,  Nevatla  and  Sierra;  A.  L.  (Thandkr,  Yul>a  and 
Satter;  \V.  W.  JvuUo^g,  Butte,  Plumas  and  Las»cn;  P.  H,  Kyau,  Del  Norte, 
dnmboldt  and  MonOMino;  C.  W.  Taylor,  Siskiyou,  Modoe,  Trinity,  and 
Shasta;  C.  F.  Foster,  Colusa  and  Tehama.  Proa  t,  pro  tern,  Del  Valle:  st'C 
Edwin  F,  Smith;  ass't  see's,  J.  J.  McCarthy,  A.  T.  Vo^lesaug;  serg  Vat- 
arms,  J.  S.  Mc9scc;  ass't  serg't-at-arms,  J.  B.  Snydor;  imnute  clerk,  A.  A. 
Taylor;  journal  clerk,  W.  J.  McGee;  engrossing  clerk,  CtofllgsW.  ^rtUt; 
post-maitor.  Mrs  J.  V.  David.  CiL  Jour.  S<:n.,lHS'2,  1-7. 

Members  of  assembly:  L.  U.  Carey,  W.  B.  Clement,  L.  H.  Brown,  Ala- 
Bwda;  Robert  Stewart,  Amador;  L.  C.  Grange,  T.  K  Fleming,  Bntte; 
George  T  Cart  r.  Tontra  C  >sta;  A.  R.  Wheat,  Calaveras;  Reul)cn  Clark, 
Colusa  and  Tehama;  W.  A.  Hamilton,  Del  Norte;  C.  F.  Irwin,  Dl  Dorado; 
Thomas  B.  Rowland  Bl  IMrado  and  Alpine;  Frank  Wharton*  Fresno;  J.  H. 
G.  Wt-avur,  IIumboMt;  J.  M.  Keeler,  Inyo  and  Mono;  A.  B.  Mofiiatt,  W. 
W.  Head,  I^n  Angeles;  H.  .1.  Crumpton.  Lakp;  W.  L.  Smith,  Mariposa  and 
Merced;  S.  C.  Bowery  Marin;  ArchihaM  Veil.  Mendocino;  Thomas  F.  Faw, 
MoiiUTcy;  F.  E.  Johmton,  Xapa;  J.  L.  L<:wison,  .\.  Walrath,  J.  O.  Oweai> 
laud,  Nevada;  P.  Mrllale,  Placer;  Calvin  MH^loskev,  Plumas  and  I^svn; 
£.  A.  Gaussad,  WUliam  J.  Smou,  J.  J.  Callafihan,  Ihomas  F.  Barry,  B  F. 
MeKinley,  A  G.  Booth,  J.  H.  Cnlw,  O.  A.  Mnrdoek,  B.  A.  R»wle,  Sidney 
Hall,  P.'t.  r  Wheelan,  Tliomas  E.  Healv,  Patrick  Plover,  M.  R.  Loverson, 
T.  N.  McDonald,  James  J.  Flyun.  Charles  A.  Hu^es,  D.  H.  Bibb,  Thomaa 
M.  Murphy.  E.  J.  0*Conner.  S.  F.:  F.  D.  Ryan,  H.  M.  Lama,  GiUia  Do^r, 
Sic;  K  Iwiri  r.irker.  San  Diego;  Truman  Reeves,  San  Bernardino;  J.  H. 
H«)lli.HU?r,  San  Luis  Ol»i?4po;  C.  A.  S*..i  ke.  Sta  Barlara  and  Ventura;  A.  B. 
Hunter,  J.  H.  .M.  Townsond,  Adam  iiiiiel,  Sta  Clara;  Lucien  Heath.  S.inta 
Cruz;  J.  H.  Matthews,  San  l^nito;  S.  L.  Terry,  (\  S.  Stev^ens,  J.  W.  Kt-r- 
rick,  San  .Toacpiin;  J.  V.  Coleman.  San  Mat«  o;  M.  Farley.  Sierra;  E.  B. 
Board,  Stanislaus;  Joel  A.  Harvey,  D.  G.  Barneti,  Solano;  John  T.  Camp- 
bell, S.  M.  Martin,  John  Field,  Sonoma-  8.  R.  Fortoa,  Sntter;  J.  M.  Brice- 
land.  Trinity  ami  Shasta;  F.  D.  \icol.  Tuolumne;  D.  X.  rTc'r>;hty,  Yol.»; 
W.  M.  Cutter,  N.  I).  Coomha.  Yuha.  Larue,  »|>eakcr;  Campbell,  speaker, 
pro  tern;  chief  dork,  M.  C.  Haley;  burg't-at-arma,  James  M.  FarreUy; 
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Strictly  coDBtruedy  their  election  was  not  coDstitutional 
by  reason  of  the  neglect  of  their  predecessors  to  ap- 
portion the  representation  of  the  two  houses ;  but  they 
proceeded  to  district  the  state,  and  remove  this  disa- 

mlity  for  the  future,  as  also  to  define  six  congressional 
districts,  bcgiiming  with  the  northern  portion  of  the 
state  and  proceedini^  south,  Saii  Francisco  comprising 
the  4th  and  a  portion  of  the  5tli  congressional  di- 
visions. They  disphiyed  great  readiness  in  appropri- 
ating the  state's  revenue,  and  a  fair  amount  of  industry 
ia  introducing  bills  in  one  house  which  were  rejected 
in  the  other,'  if  not  at  first  hand. 

In  March,  1884,  Governor  Stoneman  called  an  extra 
lessiony  unUmited,  the  extraordinary  occasion  for 
which  was  the  refusal  of  the  railroad  companies  of 
the  state  to  pay  taxes  which,  they  alleged,  had  oeen  ille- 
gally imposed.  Actions  had  been  instituted  against 
them  to  enforce  collection,  wliicli  had  been  on  vari- 
ous o rounds  di  laved,  l)ut  had  tinally  been  tcrniinatvd 
bv  the  decision  of  the  court  that  wliile  nothing 
was  legally  collectible  from  these  corporations,  the 
state  might  accept  whatever  they  were  willing  to  ac- 
conL^^  But  the  people  were  loath  to  accept  this 
decision,  and  more  effective  measures  for  securing 
revenues  from  the  railroads  were  imperatively  de- 
mauded.  The  plan  of  electing  railroad  commissioners 
by  districts  had  not  proved  satis£eu!tory,  for  they  had 
failed  to  agree  on  a  tariff  of  fares  and  freights,  and  a 
thoroufifh  revision  of  the  constitution  and  laws  on  this 
suljjcet  was  demanded;  hence  the  call  for  an  extra 
fission.  It  was  recommended  to  pro|)ose  to  the 
people  to  amend  the  sections  of  article  XIll.  which 

Mi't  wrg't-at-arms,  James  P.  Martin;  aas't  clcrkfl,  O.  W.  Herbert,  Juliiu 

BetHMr;  minute  clerk,  Thomas  Cleary;  journal  clerk,  George  W.  Peckhain, 
•BKfossing  clerk,  (lKirl«  M  A.  (Jritlin;  enmllitig  clerk,  C  B.  Swift. 

^  Among  the  mure  iiupurtaut  measures  were  thoae  brought  forwar*!  by 
Sansfav  Chandler,  to  pro^de  against  the  aocnmiilation  of  mining  (lebris. 
An^Ttistus  L.  Chandler,  a  native  of  Johnson,  Vt.  came  to  C'al.  in  IS.'.'.',  .md 
«iigagc<l  in  vahoas  occupationa,  mainly  agriculture  and  stock-raitiing.  He 
nadered  good  aerrice  to  the  Ynlia  city  grange,  the  Farmers'  anion,  and  kia* 
dre>l  aa.iociations.    In  1873  he  wa^  cho»en  assembly  man  for  Sutter  CO, 

^  Governor's  proclaaiAtion  in  CaL  Jour,  Hen.,  ItiiA,  1-2. 
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dealt  with  railroad  and  mortgage  assessments;  to 
abolish  the  railroad  commiaaioii  system,  for  which  the 
legislature  would  substitute  some  better  laws  ;  and  to 
amend  the  constitution  so  that  the  state  board  of 
equalization  should  assess  railroad  property,  including 
mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  contracts,  and  other  securi- 
ties, in  the  same  manner  that  the  property  of  individ- 
uals was  assessed  by  lix-al  assessors.  The  legislature 
should  enact  laws  providing  for  delinquent  sales  of 
railroad  property ;  for  the  prevention  of  any  writ  for 
hindering  or  preventing  the  collection  of  revenue  ;  for 
the  appomtment  of  a  receiver  when  property  should 
be  sold  for  delinauent  taxes;  should  declare  by  law 
that  the  people  or  California  had  not  authorised  and 
did  not  ratify  any  compromise  nor  any  judgment 
theretofore  rendered  by  consent  in  any  action  for  the 
collection  of  revenues  by  which  a  less  amount  was 
recovered  than  the  sum  due  bv  law;  should  enact 
laws  more  clcarfy  defining  the  powers  and  duties  (»f 
the  attornoy-LTeneral,  district  attorneys,  and  boards  of 
suj>ervis()rs  with  reference  to  the  collection  of  delin- 
quent taxea  They  were  to  propose  to  the  people, 
also,  an  amendment  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  of  charges 
for  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  on  all 
railroad  hues  in  the  state,  according  to  a  classification 
in  length,  gau^e,  and  income;  and  laws  were  to  be 
passed  appointing  penalties  for  discrimination  by  the 
railroad  companies. 

The  legislature  met  March  24th,  and  adjourned 
May  T3th.  It  spent  $83,000  of  the  people's  money, 
passed  four  bills,  two  appropriating  pay  to  themselves, 
one  amending  the  constitution,  touching  the  state 
board  of  equalization,  and  one  providing  for  funding 
the  indebtedness  of  counties  in  certain  cases.  This  was 
the  sole  outcome  of  the  governor's  proclamation 
against  the  so-called  recalcitrant  railroad  companies. 
Naturally,  the  people  were  somewhat  irritated  against 
the  legislature,  and  also,  though  without  apparent 
cause,  against  the  railroad,  taking  no  heed  of  the 
fact  that  the  latter  paid  into  the  state  treasury  more 
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than  $1,000,000,  for  which  they  were  held  by  no  legal 
obligation. 

In  the  antamn  of  1884  the  general  state  and  pres- 
idential elections  being  commingled,  there  was  more 

than  ordiiuiry  distur banco  of  the  public  mind  ;  for 
men  will  make  sacrificL.s  to  elect  a  chief  of  the  federal 
fTovernnKMit,  who  sit  quietly  at  home  while  a  foreign 
rabble  make  and  unmake  the  officers  and  the  offices 
of  the  state  in  which  they  Uve.  Good  men,  sick  of 
the  name  of  politics,  and  wearied  with  ever-recurring 
elections,  were  more  and  more  inclined  to  neglect 
registration  as  required  by  law,  and  to  abandon  with 
a  sigh  the  responsibilities  of  electors.  Of  what  avails 
dariog  this  long  period  of  political  demoralization, 
and  the  ever-increasin<]f  prostitution  of  American  free 
govermnent,  of  what  avail  the  votes  of  the  few  lead- 
\n(r  men  of  wealth  and  intelliLrence  on  whom  tlie  hur- 
dens  of  government  fall,  as  against  tlie  imported 
EuropeaTi  ral>ble,  and  the  unthinking  masses  easil}^ 
swayed  by  bribing  monopolists  and  designing  dema- 
gogues ?  Two  causes,  however,  united  to  bring  out 
a  full  vote  in  1884  ;  first  the  choice  of  a  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  republic,  and  second,  to  prevent  the  re- 
election of  the  last  state  legislature.  The  result  of 
the  contest  was  a  republican  majority  over  all  of  7,855, 
for  president,  the  election  of  five  out  of  six  congress- 
men," the  control  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in 
San  Fraacisco  a  gain  in  municipal  officers,"  although 

*»The  exact  figiires  were,  for  Blaine,  rep.,  102,406;  for  Cleveland,  «lem., 
89,225;  2,9<>0  for  St  J-)Iin.  prohibition  (of  liquor-scllitig);  and  2,010  for  But- 
ler, greenbacker;  total  vote  of  the  state.  19t>,U57.  Kop.  jprc-iideutial  electors, 
Henry  Edgerton,  A.  R  Conklin,  J.  D.  Bjrera,  J.  B.  Reddick,  Charles  P. 
Rcfil.  HiT-irc  T),'ivi-j.  Mirru-^  11.  Hccht,  f')i<  -ter  Kowell,  In  the  l.st  oong. 
di3t  a  democrat,  Barclay  lieuley,  was  elected  over  Thomas  L.  Carotheni,  rep., 
hy  145  mai.;  in  the  2d,  Louttit,  rep.,  over  Sumner,  dem.,  119  maj.;  in 
the  3d,  McKenna,  rep.,  over  Glaacock.  dem.,  by  3,043  maj.;  in  the  4th, 
Marrow,  rop.,  over  Ha^ting-s,  di'iii  ,  by  4,4W  iriaj.  (j)lurality  over  all  4.4«51); 
la  the  5th,  Felton,  rep.,  over  iSuUivan,  dem.,  by  1,0(>4  maj.;  in  the  Gth, 
Markhano,  rep.,  over  Del  Valle,  dem.,  by  400  maj.  Tlie  state  board  of 
equalization  eh  cted  consi.steil  of  .3  dem..  Oiarle.'*  (lihlea,  C.  K.  Wilcnxon, 
aod  John  Marklev,  and  one  rep.,  L.  C  Morehouse,  being  the  board  of  l  sb2. 
The  former  dem.  Doard  of  railway  commissioners  was  aim  re^lectecl,  viz.,  G. 
J.  Ofcmpbr  ll,  W.  W.  Foote.  and  \V.  P.  Humphreys. 

"Of  the  superior  iudget  elected,  2  were  rep.,  Jdm  Hunt  and  D.  J. 
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Bartlett  was  reelected  mayor,  and  several  importaot 
places  were  filled  by  democrats. 

An  important  phase  of  this  election  was  the  adop* 
tion  of  three  amendments  to  the  constitution not 
important  because  the  amendments  were  so,  but  as  an 
iUustration  of  the  ease  with  which  this  manner  of 
making  legislation  binding  could  be  practised.  Only 
about  one-fifth  of  the  electors  voted  on  the  aniend- 
monts,  and  it  niav  be  doul^ted  if  the  other  four-fifths 
knew  any  tiling  of  their  nature  ;  but  a  majority  only 
of  the  qualified  electors  voting  was  required  to  amend. 

The  legislature  elect,  which  assembled  in  January, 
1885,    took  up  the  subject  of  railroad  taxation,  and 

Murphy:  an.1  2  dem.,  J.  F.  Sullivan  an<l  T.  H.  RMttdoo.    Hale  Riz  and  W. 

A.  S.  Nicholson,  rep.,  M  erc  elected  police  judges. 

**Two  were  proposed  hy  the  Iegi«laiore  of  1883,  and  oonoerned  privilegei 

of  intlividuaLs  to  lay  water-pipes  in  cities;  and  provided  that  the  statei  hoard 
of  education  8hould  compile,  or  cause  to  he  compiled  and  a<lopted,  a  uniform, 
series  of  text-lwoks  for  use  in  the  coinuion  Kchouls.  Tlie  3d  was  the  proposal 
of  the  extra  legi.slature  to  amend  »ec.  9  of  art.  xiii.,  not  aa  Gov.  Stniu  inan 
ha<l  recommended,  hut  continuing  the  then  present  Imard  in  office  until  1!>S<5, 
dividing  the  state  into  4  districts  corresponding  with  the  former  congress* 
ional  districta,  and  providing  that  no  board  should  raise  any  mortgage,  dead 
of  trust,  contract,  or  other  ohligation  l>y  which  dcht  ia  secureti,  money,  OC 
aolvcnt  credits,  above  its  face  value.    Weighty  and  ironical  l^i«lation! 

*The  senate  of  1855  was  composed  oT  A.  P.  Johnson,  San  Bernardino; 
R.  F.  \\  \  Valle,  Los  Angeles;  George  Steele,  8aa  Luis  Obispo;  P.  R<;ddy, 
Mono;  J.  I).  SiMjnsor,  Stiiuial.-uis;  Ben.  Knight,  Santa  Cruz:  James  R.  Lowe, 
A.  W.  Saxe,  iSta  Clara;  J.  Lynch,  George  C.  Parkinson,  Egisto  Palinieri,  D. 
McClure,  George  H.  IV  rry,  Daniel  J.  Creight<in,  Edward  F.  Drum,  J.  T. 
Dougliortv,  M.  KcUv,  John  M.  Days,  John  L.  Boone,  S.  F. ;  H.  Vrooman, 

G.  E,  Whitney,  Oakland;  F.  C.  De  Long,  Marin;  F.  T.  Baldwm,  B.  F. 
Langford,  Sfcocktra;  A.  B.  Beanvais,  Taolonme;  Fred.  Cox,  J.  Rontier,  Sac; 
W.  B.  Parker,  Martin  J.  Wright,  Solano;  D.  Spenser,  Napa;  G.  A.  John- 
son, Sonoma;  J.  A.  Filcher,  Placer;  Ueury  Mahler,  £1  Doraoo;  G.  W.  Cross, 
Nevada;  H.  W.  WalUtce,  Sierra;  A.  L.  Chandler.  Sntter;  W.  W.  Kellogg, 
Flmnas;  E.  G.  Hurlhurt,  Humboldt,  C.  W.  Taylor,  Shasta;  C.  F.  Foster, 
Tehama.  John  Daggett,  pres't;  Edwin  T.  Smitli,  sec;  J  J.  McCartliy,  F. 
J.  Saxe,  asst  sees;  I.  (I.  Alessco,  sergt-at-anns;  J.  Pinch,  as.st  scrgt-at-aruia; 
Ray  J.  Falk,  minute  clerk;  Guy  H.  Salisbury,  asst  minute  cU  rk;  John  F. 
Meagher,  journal  clerk;  P.  M.  SiUUvan,  enr.  dark;  George  F.  Tattle,  eng^ 
clerk. 

Memtiers  of  liie  assembly:  J.  K.  Johnson,  Siskiyou;  J.  H,  G.  Wflftvir, 

Joseph  Ttus^,  Humboldt;  J«ihn  Yule,  Trinity ;  Tlionuis  A.  RoseWrry,  Modoc; 
George  Wood,  Sierra;  John  Ellison,  Tehama;  Allen  Henry,  J.  M.  Ward, 
Brttte;  RoTiert  Barrett,  Colusa;  Whit  Henley,  Mendocino;  E.  W.  Brit,  Lake; 
W  H.  Parks.  Yul>a;  Aurtin  Walrath,  C.  F.  Mdilashan,  Nevada;  George 

H.  (  ull.v.  Pl  iecr;  E.  H.  Watson,  El  Dorado;  W.  J.  Davis.  C.  T.  Jnne«, 
Dwigiit  HoUistcr,  Sac;  C.  B.  Culver,  Yolo;  H.  A.  Pellett,  Napa;  \V.  T. 
Mean,  &  L  AUen,  M.  S.  a  Mvnday,  Sonoma;  Dt  G.  Barnes,  B.  C  Cartor» 
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an  amendment  was  proposod,  Heath  of  Santa  Rosa 
being  the  author  of  the  bill  which  removed  several  of 
the  mo8t  objectionable  features  of  the  constitution, 
touching  the  manner  of  taxing  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions of  the  state.  It  so  changed  article  XIII.  as  to 
include  growing  vines  and  fruit-trees  among  taxable 
property,  to  provide  for  taxiiii^  sliips  and  vessels  or 
their  net  earnings,  and  to  ju-oliibit  double  taxation  in 
any  furin.  It  exe(.'pted  railroad  owners  from  the  ob- 
ligation of  makinjjf  a  sworn  statement  of  all  their 
property,  real  and  personal ;  but  all  corporations  and 
persons  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  or  any  portion 
of  one  in  the  state  should  pay  to  the  state  treasurer 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year  two 
and  one-half  per  cent  upon  the  ffross  earnings  of  the 
year  next  preceding,  ending  in  December,  which  tax 
should  be  m  lieu  of  all  other  state  and  county  taxes 
upon  the  material  and  property  of  such  roads,  in- 
cludinix  mortijaKes,  deeds,  contracts,  etc.  All  other 
{•rojK'rty  ow'ned  by  such  corporations  or  |)ersons  should 
be  assessed  and  taxed  according  to  law.  The  j^ross 
annual  earnings  of  railroads  were  to  be  ascertained 
and  declared  by  the  state  board  of  equalization.  Any 
corporation  or  person  failing  or  rem  sing  to  pay  the 
tax  provided  by  the  aoiendment  should  be  deemed  to 

Soluio;  Jfv«oi)h  Almv.  Marin;  James  H,  Daly,  E.  C.  Kalben,  Peter  Deveny, 
Jowph  Franklin,  \V.'  li.  May,  F.  W,  HiWBey.N.  T.  Whitconib,  Johu  LaUtrty, 
M.  J.  SulUvan.  W.  B.  Hunt,  Charles  H.  Ward,  Juliua  Buhlert,  H.  C.  Fire- 
baagh,  V.  C.  McMiirray.  Kugnie  F.  Loud,  Frederick  Lovell,  Hugh  K.  Mc» 
Jfnitin,  Thomas  H.  McDonald,  Charlfs  [).  Douglas.  Frank  French,  S.  F.; 
Jatfttei  v.  Coleman,  Sau  Mateo;  Luciuu  lleatii,  feauUi  Cru/;  .losjcph  F.  Black, 
Thomas  C.  Morria,  F.  J.  Moffitt.  W.  M.  Heywood,  W.  H.  Jordan,  G.  W. 
Wat«*>n,  Alameda;  G.  W.  T.  Carter,  Contra  Costa;  Hugh  J.Corcoran,  F.  J, 
Woodward,  8an  Joamiin;  U.  S.  Gregory,  Amador;  Mark  8.  'iorrey,  Cala« 
*«••;  W.  O.  Long,  Tnolmnne;  W.  f .  Fittterson,  J.  W.  Cook,  D.  M.  Pyle, 
Suita  Clara;  E.  B.  Beard,  Stanislaus;  G.  G.  Goucher,  Mariposa;  Mauri<  e  T. 
Dooling,  San  Benit^i,  S.  N.  Lan^hlin,  Monterey;  A.  M.  Clark,  Fresno;  E. 
De  Witt,  Tulare;  K.  J.  Van  Voorliics.  Mono;  Arza  I'orter,  San  Luis  Ohi.^po; 
Alex.  McLane,  Sta  Barhani;  K.  L  A^hc,  Kern;  J.  Banbury,  H.  T.  Hazard, 
E-  E.  E<Iwarda,  Loh  An^'i  l--^:  Truman  l\<-cves,  San  Bernardino;  T.  J.  SwajTie, 
San  Di^o.  W.  H.  Fark^,  speaker;  Frank  D.  liyau,  chief  clerk;  C.  F.  Long, 
Ainm  ^lifli,  Ed.  J.  Smith,  amt  clerks;  Thomes  E.  Atkinson,  R.  D.  Cannon, 
mintite  clerks;  FVank  J.  Brandon,  Frank  W.  Marston,  journal  clerks;  JacoI> 
Shien,  en|(.  clerk;  Jerome  Porter,  A.  i;\  Cliapman,  Bergts-at-arma.  CoLSkiL, 
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have  waived  the  right  to  operate  their  railroads 
within  the  state  ;  and  the  taxes  should  be  a  lien  upon 
the  pinperty,  which  might  be  enforced  by  law.  An 
ad  valorem  tax  for  school  purposes  should  also  be 
levied  upon  railroad  property  situated  within  any 
common-school  district.  Income  taxes  nii^ht  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  from  persons,  corporations,  com- 
panies, or  joint-stock  associations  doing  business  in 
the  state.  No  court  within  the  state  sliuuld  have 
power  by  injunction  or  otherwise  to  interfere  with, 
hinder,  or  delay  tlie  coUection  of  any  tiix  laid  under 
the  form  of  law,  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  same 
property  had  been  taxed  more  than  once  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  same  year,  and  then  only  upon  the 
payment  to  the  collector  or  into  court  of  a  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  of  one  of  the  taxes  laid  upon  the 
property  in  question;  but  actions  might  be  main- 
tained against  a  tax  collector  to  recover  taxes  paid 
under  protest,  if  begun  within  thirty  days  after  pay- 
ment; and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  courts  to  give 
precedence  to  cases  of  this  kind.  Notliing  in  this 
amendment  was  to  be  permitttM]  to  atTeet  any  jk  nalty 
thcrr  tofore  incurred,  or  any  action  or  right  of  action. 
The  hrst  levy  and  payment  of  railroad  taxes  under 
the  amendment  should  be  made  in  1886  upon  the 
gross  earnings  of  1885,  but  it  should  not  affect  the 
taxation  for  the  previous  year.  The  real  object  of 
this  amendment  was  to  permit  the  ruling  railroad 
corporation  to  settle  with  the  state  upon  its  own 
terms,  the  rates  fixed  being  about  one-sixth  of  that 
paid  by  the  average  tax-payer.  This  amendment 
was  rejected  in  1886. 

Anotlier  question  of  paramount  im])ortance  to  the 
agriculturalists  of  the  state — the  proper  distribution 
of  water  and  its  reasonable  cost — had  also  become  the 
subject  of  legislation.  The  movement  did  not  em- 
anate from  the  people,  but  was  projected  by  political 
conspirators^  who,  while  feigning  to  make  all  water 
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which  had  been  or  might  be  appropriated  a  public 
use,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  state  in  a  manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law,  provided  that  in  fixing  the  rates 

of  compensation  to  be  collected  by  any  person  or  cor- 
poration for  the  use  of  water  supplied  to  any  city, 
t*)\vn,  or  irrigation  district,  a  net  return  of  seven  per 
cent  per  annum  upon  the  cost  of  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  necessary  works  should  be  secured 
to  the  owners.  While  declaring  every  neutral  stream 
the  property  of  the  public,  and  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  the  people,  subject  to  appropriation,  diversion, 
and  use  for  irrigation  and  other  beneficial  purposes, 
prior  appropriation**  was  allowed  the  better  right, 
and  should  be  exercised  under  legislative  regulations. 
As  in  tlie  Heath  amendment,  the  courts  were  forbid- 
den to  intermeddle  by  injunction,  and  all  suits  pond- 
ing against  the  diversion  of  water  from  any  natural 
stream  were  to  be  stayed  by  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  until  the  plaintiii^s  ri^ht  had  been  estab- 
lished by  a  recoveiy  of  damages  m  an  action  at  law. 

These  innocent-sounding  sectionscontained  the  germ 
of  a  mighty  monopoly,  and  were  conceived  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  men"  who  had  become,  or  meant  to 
become,  prior  appropriators  of  all  the  waters  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  state,  for  the  use  of  which 
the  farmers  were  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  st'ven  per  cent  upon  their  expenses  in  perpetu- 
ity, or  until  this  part  of  the  constitution  should  be 

*  Aooording  to  CaL  ChilCode,  1873,  p.  302-3.  Ai  between  a])propriator8, 
the  one  fir^^t  iu  time  it  the  first  in  right.  'The  righta  Ot  riparian  owners  are 
not  aflFected  by  the  provigions  of  this  title'  Tho  suprenie  court  followed  thd 
old  Kagliah  law  in  deciding  upon  ripanuu  righta.    yroonianf  MS.,  12. 

**  Toe  instigAtore  of  thu  movemeat  were  denonnoed  in  the  public  preaa^ 
persons  in  int<'r«-8t,  as  a  matter  of  course,  becoming  greatly  workotl  up  about 
It.  Judge  McKiUiitry  had  decided  some  time  previoualy  that  a  riparian 
owner  was  entitled  to  tiie  fall  flow  of  atraama  traverBtng  his  property,  and 
ooold  not  be  compelled  to  divide  with  non-riparian  owners,  or  with  ownera 
nearer  the  source  of  the  stream  (i.  f.,  pnor  appropriators).  Most  people 
thought  this  ha<l  law — it  wad  founded  on  Engliati  common  law — for  Califor- 
nia, and  expected  a  reveraal  of  the  decree  whenever  the  supreme  bench  should 
l>'  chiTif^ed.  Meantime,  the  'water-grabbers,'  as  they  were  called,  had  the 
law  on  tiieir  side,  but  found  injunctions  and  law-suits  expensive  and  uncer* 
tain,  and  dawmed  this  imw  plaa  of  gaining  oomtral  of  tha  eoretad  water-supply. 
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abolished.  Such  a  monopoly  would  be  hr  more 
oppressive  than  that  of  railroads,  which  could  be 
checked  by  coini>etition ;  whereas  the  people  could 
not  create  new  water  supj)lies  when  all  tlie  springs, 
lakes,  and  rivers  of  the  ntate  had  been  pre-enipt(  d, 
and  converted  to  the  use  of  the  prior  a]»pr(»]»riat()is. 
The  people  demanded  free  water,  not  water  l)eloiiging, 
according  to  the  court,  to  riparians,  or  as  monopolists 
intended,  to  themselves. 

For  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  unwelcome  judg- 
ment of  the  supreme  court,  the  appropriators  pre- 
vailed upon  Governor  Stoneman,  though  with  some 
difficulty,  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature 
in  July,  1 886,  to  propose  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution. They  failed  of  tlieir  purpose,  tlie  senate  re- 
fusing to  be  brought  into  tlie  scheme  for  givinor  away 
the  water  of  the  state,  and  taxing  the  people  hea^  ily 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few  wealthy  and  interested  men. 
The  assembly,  after  becoming  aware  of  the  real  ani- 
mus of  the  call,  also  became  recalcitrant,  and  the 
scheme  fell  through. 

Another  object  was  to  abolish  or  at  least  to 
reorganize  the  supreme  court    One  of  the  chief 
advocates  of  a  change  was  David  S.  Terry,  whose 
private,  no  less  than  his  professional  interests,  had 
suffered  through  the  interference  of  the  higher  court 
with  the  decision  of  the  superior  court.    He  brought 
charges  of  physical  and  mental  incompetc  nry  against 
two  of  the  justices  whose  decisions  wirt'  adverse  to 
his  interests,  and  procured  an  investigation  before  a 
committee,  which  ended  in  nothing  except  a  bill  of 
costs.    The  supreme  court  had  oUier  enemies,  and 
the  governor  in  his  proclamation  calling  the  extra 
session  had  declared  that  under  its  present  cumbrous 
system  it  had  &iled  to  realize  the  aims  and  accomplish 
the  results  intended  by  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion.   To  meddling  with  the  judiciary,  the  body  of 
lawyers  in  the  state  opposed  their  united  intiueiice, 
and  this  attempt  also  miscarried. 
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The  evils  of  an  elective  judiciary  were  made  strik- 
ingly apparent  in  the  political  maneuvers  of  this  year, 
strong  efforts  being  made  to  prevent  the  reelection  of 
the  most  capable  judges,  by  those  whose  several 
schemes  bad  been,  or  were  likely  to  be,  frustrated 
by  their  decisions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  election 
of  at  least  one  justice  to  the  supreme  bench  was  un- 
doubtedly secured"  by  the  judgment  rendered  in  the 
case  above  referred  to,  by  a  judge  of  the  superior 
ootui.  The  lawyers  who,*with  Terry,  endeavored  to 
have  the  entire  supreme  bench  removed  were,  like 
Terry,  democrats,  and  spared  no  pains  to  accomplish 
their  purpose.  They  opened  political  headquarters 
durino^  the  state  conventions,  and  secured  votes  for 
their  favorite,  whom  they  were  to  elect  to  the  su- 
preme bench,  while  the  case  was  still  pending  upon 
motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  was  entirely  in  his  hands. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  spectacle,  or  the  other, 
of  certain  clergymen  appearing  upon  the  floor  of  a 
political  convention  to  urge  the  choice  of  their  candi- 
date, should  be  regarded  as  most  reprehensible.  It 
is  at  least  impossible  to  defend  a  system  which,  in- 
stead of  placing  the  supreme  court  beyond  reach  of 
politieal  influence,  makes,  unmakes,  and  sometimes 
uses  judges  at  will.  I  can  see  in  it  only  the  lowering 
of  tlu^  national  standard  of  right,  and  the  degradation 
of  American  pride  of  character. 

It  was  next  suggested  to  this  legislature  that  it 
not  only  could,  but  should,  elect  a  United  States 
senator  to  succeed  John  F.  Miller,  republican,  whose 
death  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1886,  and  whose  place 
had  been  temporarily  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
George  Hearst,  democrat.  This  republican  legislature 
had  elected  Leland  Stanford  senator  of  the  United 
States  in  1885,  to  succeed  James  T.  Farley,"  demo- 
crat, chosen  by  the  legislature  of  1877-8.    It  had 

"  On«  wbom,  in  eommoD  with  moit  men,  I  balisve  to  1i*t«  been  per^ 

fectly  honeat,  by  whatever  means  his  election  waa  brought  about. 

**  f  arlejr  was  bora  iu  Vft  in  1829,  eduoatod  in  the  oommoa  acbook  oi 
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long  been  Stanford's  wish  that  the  choice  shoald  fall 
on  A.  A.  Sargent,  and  this  selection  he  constantly 

urged  on  his  friends.    Only  after  frequent  prote.sts 

and  remonstrances  did  he  agree  to  accept  the  appoiiit- 
nietit,  ia  deference  to  the  conseuiius  of  his  party's 
opiniun. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  on  the 
death  of  Miller,  Governor  Stoneman"  had  apiK)iMted 
Hearst^  who  had  with  his  family  been  but  a  few 
months  in  Washington  when  he  found  himself  de- 
prived of  his  seat  by  senator-elect  A.  P.  Williani&" 
Thus  the  extra  session  had  accomplished  nothing  ex- 
cept to  unseat  the  appointee  of  the  governor,  and  by 
creating  a  prejudice  agiunst  the  executive  in  both 
parties,  to  defeat  his  hopes  of  reelection.    The  expense 

MiMonri,  and  migrated  to  CaL  where  he  etodied  law,  and  liegan  praetiae  m 

1854.  lie  Nv;iH  mernl>tr  of  the  aaembly  in  IS.'o,  ami  in  1856  was  sipc^kerof 
that  houjie.  He  served  8  years  as  state  senator,  aod  was  pres.  pro  tern,  ont 
session.    Residence,  Jackson,  Amador  co. 

^George  Stanmnaa  waa  bom  in  Busti,  Chataii^iieeo.*K.T.»aiided«eated 

at  the  Jaiiit'Htown  academy.  He  8tudie<l  surveying  with  an  idea  of  going 
west,  but  changed  his  view8,  and  .sought  an  aupoiutnieut  tu  the  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  gnuluating  thenee  in  lotSi  He  was  assigned  to  a 
2d  lit  utenantcy  in  the  Ist  U.  S.  dragoons,  company  C,  Capt.  Moore,  and 
proceeded  to  Fort  Kearny,  where  he  was  detailed  to  conduct  an  ammunition 
tnun  and  battery  of  heavy  artillery  to  Santa  F^.  From  Santa  F^  ha 
marcheil  across  the  continent,  acting  as  asst  cirma.stcr  to  the  Mormon  Ijat- 
taliou,  arriviug  at  San  Die^o  in  Jan.  1847.  He  served  until  the  spring  of 
1853  on  tlie  Pacific  coast  in  Cal.,  Or.,  and  Ariz.,  when  he  waa  aasigntil  to 
the  command  of  an  escort  which  accompanied  a  R.R.  marreying  party  from 
Tienicia  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Following  this  duty,  he  was  appm'nt-ed  aid- 
ile-canip  to  Gen.  Wool,  com'd'ff  the  dept  of  the  Pacific,  lu  Iboo  be  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  2d  U.  S.  cavalry  re^  lenring  in  1  exas  vntil 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  When  Olu.  T\%nggs  surrendered  his  com- 
mand, Capt.  Stonemau  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  seizing  a  steams 
e.scapcd  with  his  command,  and  was  recommended  for  promotion  hv  brevet 
by  (rt  u.  Scott.  He  reached  New  York  in  April  1861,  and  wae  ordered  to 
ret>ort  for  duty  at  Carlisle  barracks.  Pa,  where  he  remounted  bis  company 
and  reported  to  Scott  in  Washington,  this  being  the  first  cavalry  co.  in  that 
city.  His  military  career  duriag  the  war  is  ai«rtof  the  hiatoiyof  tihe  great 
rebellion.  Sf  rnfman,  Dutn^  M8.,  1-4. 

*^A.  P.  Williams  was  born  in  Me.  in  18.32,  and  received  an  academic 
edneation,  after  which  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pniemts.  In  1868  he  eaaM 
to  Cal.,  and  after  mining  and  niprclianillHing  for  4  yoan«,  settled  in  S.  F., 
where  he  became  a  partner  in  tlie  firm  of  Livingston  and  Uickey,  after  ser*- 
ing  them  for  about  10  years.  He  began  his  political  life  hf  Advocating 
republican  doctrines  in  Tuolumne  co.,where  thev  wereeseaaduigiy  nnfwpulir. 
In  1880  he  was  placed  on  the  executive  com.  of  his  party,  and  again  in  IS82. 
In  1884  he  was  chairman  of  the  republican  state  central  com.  lu  li>6(>  he 
waa  chosen  aenator  of  the     S.  wiuunit  having  sought  the  nominntifOiL 
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to  the  state  of  this  extra  session,  which  was  called  for 
ten  da^s,  and  which  remained  in  session  thirty-seven^ 
exclusive  of  a  recess  of  seventeen  days,  during  which 
the  state  conventions  of  the  political  parties  were 
making  up  their  tickets  for  the  November  election, 
was  §72,ii5o. 

A  brief  interval  of  comparative  quiet  in  political 
circL^s  followed  the  adjournment  of  the  extra  legisla- 
ture befon?  the  state  election  caiiie  on,  with  its  absence 
of  any  vital  issues,  and  its  bewildering  multiplicity  of 
tickets  and  candidates/'  It  resulted  in  a  loss  to  the 
republicans,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
numerous  splittings  of  its  r^ndar  ticket.  The  gov- 
ernor elected  was  Washington  Bartlett,^first  American 

"'Regular  RepuMican,'  &  vignette  at  tcip  representing  Industry  and 
Labor,  a  snuth  standing  at  his  forge  and  a  wator-wheei  and  null.  'Regu- 
lar Democratic '  was  headed  by  an  eaale  with  outstretched  talona  bearing  a 
ptrearaer  inscrilied  'Economy  and  Reform,  and  Protection  to  Labor.'  *Anti- 
Mouo^oLy,  A]iti-SSai]geut  and  Indepeudent  Kepublicao,'  had  a  vignette  rep- 
iinnting  a  loeomotive  impede<l  by  Fort  Independence.  '  Independent  Re- 
pofalican-( '  headed  witli  a  vignette  of  a  broken  slate  held  aloft  b^  Justice. 
'Labor  i'arty,'  headed  by  a  sunburst,  crossed  flags,  and  on  either  side  a  pick 
and  aledge.  This  ticket  waa  printed  in  two  forms  for  S.  F. ,  one  with  the 
democratic  state  nominem  at  the  too,  and  the  other  witli  the  republican 
nominees,  to  catch  vciters  on  either  side.  '  United  Anti-Boss,'  lx>re  Hercules 
holding  aloft  a  sword,  and  about  to  strike  at  a  monster  representing  bo^sism. 
The  nominees  on  this  tiekei  were  divided  between  all  the  other  parties. 
'Rc^rular  Irish- American  Democrat,'  was  headed  by  a  vignette  of  a  black- 
smith shoeing  a  horse  held  by  a  farmer,  and  the  motto,  'AH  public  work 
nni  be  done  by  days'  work.*  '(TttusenB  Independent,'  had  figure  of  Labor 
atanding  with  one  foot  on  the  throat  of  a  '1k)sh,'  and  in  deadly  combat  with 
another  *  Ikjss.*  '  Regular  United  Labor,'  was  headed  by  a  likeness  of  C.  C. 
O  Dounell,  who  was  running  for  governor  on  the  Irish-American  ticket. 
Ama<Am»  *  United  Labor'  ticket  had  a  vignette  of  Cox  and  the  standard- 
beareni  of  the  party.  The  '  Independent  Producers,'  had  a  horsc'.s  licad  for 
a  vignette,  and  also  bore  the  name  of  O'Donneil,  though  it  was  issued  in  the 
infeereet  of  J.  8.  MoOoe  who  wished  to  be  aent  to  congress ;  the  other  nomi- 
nees l)eing  from  the  various  tickets.  'American  Home-Rule,'  had  ^iniply 
two  U.  £:>.  flags  at  the  to^,  and  was  a  state  ticket  ool;^  '  Committee  of  '.00/ 
waa  beaded  1^  tiie  Ainenean  flag,  and  beneath  'Oar  Flatform;  Honesty  and 
latflgrity.'  '  IndepeaMlent  Colored  Citixens,'  headed  by  a  bee-hive  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  lK>es.  The  state  nominees  were  republican.  '  iVohil.ition,* 
headed  by  three  stars.  A  (lemiaii-Anjerican  s^>urious  ticket  was  the  IGth 
in  the  fidd.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  borrowmg  from  each  others'  lifta. 
A  full  state  and  municipal  ticket  liail  84  names  on  it,  and  the  confusion  was 
appalling  to  electors  and  those  who  counted  votes.  There  were  six  candi- 
dbtes  for  tiie  poaitMin  of  sorenuMr.  Washington  Barllelt  (D.y,  John  V. 
Swift  (R  \  Jerome  B.  Gos  (L),  P.  D.  Wigginton  (A.),  Joel  RuBell  (P),  0.  OL 

O'l^onnell  (I  ). 

<*Gov.  Bartlett,  a  well  known  pioneer,  waa  bom  in  Augusta,  Qa,  Feb. 
Bxaff.CA&.,TOL.  VQ.  9B 
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alcalde  of  San  Franciaco,  and  mayor  of  the  ciiy  when 
elected,  a  lifelong  democrat.  He  died  soon  after,  hav- 
ing been  in  ill  health  for  some  time.    Elected  on  the 

same  ticket  were  W.  C.  Hendricks  secretary  of  state, 
John  P.  Dunn  controller,  Adam  Ilerold"  treasurer  J. 
D.  Spencer  clerk  of  the  suprcnic  court,  and  Jackson 
Temple  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  Justice  Ross.  Elcc^ted  on  the  re- 
publican ticket  were  K.  W.  Waterman,  lieutenant- 
iXovernor,  who  succeeded  Governor  Bartlett,  after 
his  death;  W.  H,  H.  Hart  attorney-j^oneral,  Theodore 
Reichert  surveyor-general,  Ira  G.  Uoitt  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  and  two  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  for  the  long  term,  A.  Van  R.  Patterson 
and  T.  B.  McFarland.     Out  of  six  congressmen 

»,  1824,      fcrided  ia  MibaiaeB,  FU.   In  Doc.  1848  he  detemuned  toffo 

to  California,  ami  failing  to  procure  a  ])assage  in  the  first  mail  steamer  from 
New  York,  shipped  at  Cliarleston  on  the  Uthello,  Capt-  Galloway,  and  ar- 
rived at  San  Francisco  Jan.  .31,  1849.    llero  he  published  th«  Jtmmal  of 
Commerce,  first  issued  in  Feb.  1850.    Theoffioe  Was  destroyed  by  fire  May  4th. 
With  the  iiinterial  saved  the  paper  was  re-issued,  hut  on  the  14th  of  Juno 
another  fire  destroyed  it  entirely.    With  other  material  which  hail  been 
pnrdiMed  at  great  eoet,  the  SMkkm  Jtmmal  was  atartod,  and  the  state 
printing  for  the  first  legislature  was  also  porfonned.    After  the  se^'-ion  the 
ban  Joee  othce  was  removed  to  8.  F.,  and  started  tlie  Ectning  JourmiL,  which 
he  aold  ont  and  started  the  Efneninrf  Neitm  with  his  Inrothers  Colamlnifl  and 
Julian,  who  had  followed  him  to  C'al.    Hut  when  James  King  of  William 
started  the  BfiUitin,  his  popularity  over-shadowed  every  other  journal.  Tlie 
True  Caltfonutin  was  Bartlett's  next  and  last  newspaper  enterprise,  which 
did  not  nm  long.  In  tha  city's  history  ho  has  over  been  mors  or  loss  oon- 
^ienous. 

Adam  Ucrold  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Crcrtnanjir,  in  1842,  going  to  school 
nntil  be  was  16  years  of  age,  when  he  was  apprenticed  toamitler,  afterward 

entering  the  (Jerinan  army.  In  18(iO  ht-  t.iine  to  Cal.,  where  he  kept  a  hc«tel 
for  five  years  in  8anta  Clara  co.;  selling  it  out,  he  went  to  Gilroy,  bought  a 
brewery,  and  operated  it  until  1888,  when  he  was  elected  state  treasurer. 
He  then  gave  up  his  business  and  rsmorod  to  Saeramento^  and  aJteriinrd 
purchased  land  in  I'lacor  co. 

McFarland  was  bom  in  Pa  in  1828,  of  Scotch  parents;  graduated  from 
Marshall  college,  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  and  was  admitte<l  to  tiio  bar  in 
the  court  of  (^unmon  [deas  of  Bradford  co.  Hi-  canip  t<>  Cal.  in  1850,  min- 
ing for  some  time,  but  returning  to  his  profession  in  Nevada  city,  where  he 
was  judge  of  the  14th  district  mnn  18Ai  to  1863.  He  remored  to  Sae.  and 
was  appointed  suix  rior  judge  by  TJov.  TN  rkins  to  sufccod  Denton  who  re- 
signed, lie  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1878^  and 
voted  against  the  constitution  on  the  final  ballot. 

A.  Van  Renssalaer  Patterson  was  hut  37  years  of  ago.  Ho  oame  to  CbL 
in  ISnO  from  N.  Y.  and  settled  in  Stockton.  He  serA'ea  as  distriot  aAtomoy 
in  JSan  Joanuin  co.  and  waa  twice  elected  8U|>erior  judge, 

IraG.  Iloitt  was  bom  in  Lee,  N.  if.,  in  1833,  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and 
mbI  to  the  district  schools,  entuiag  Dartmoath  ooUega  in  1867,  and  gimd- 
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elected,  five  were  repablicaiis.^  Bat  the  l^Blatnre, 

which  was  to  elect  a  United  States  senator  to  succeed 

Williams,  had  a  democratic  majority. 

Owiii'j:  to  the  irregularity  ot  tlie  election  of  18S4 — 
for  whieli  the  state  had  not  been  districted  according 
to  the  constitution — a  full  senate  was  elected  in  188G, 
half  of  whose  members  would  hold  over  the  session 
of  1 889.  What  would  be  the  course  of  the  legislature 
in  1887,  it  was  hopeless  to  conjecture.  One  thing 
which  it  did  was  to  elect  Hearst  to  succeed  Williams. 
It  was  now  six  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  bonsti- 
tution,  framed  under  such  conditions  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, yet  under  it  the  machinery  of  government 
had  not  V)rcn  brought  to  work  harmoniously.  Whether 
it  was  the  fjiult  of  the  people  or  of  the  constitution, 
let  those  judge  who  read.  One  thing  appeared  evi- 
dent to  many,  that  it  was  time  for  Americans,  and 
men  of  sense  and  education,  to  take  the  lead  in  poUtics 
— ^honest  men,  desirous  of  doing  something  for  their 

oAting  in  IMQl  Ha  femovad  to  8.  F.  in  1864^  and  davotod  htmialf  to 

education. 

William  H:  R.  Harl  was  born  in  England  in  1848,  immigrated  to  HL  m 

I'vot?,  ainl  to  Iowa  in  18r>4.  In  18C2,  at  14  yearn  of  a^'e,  he  joined  Hinkley'a 
nmon  s<-i>uta,  aerviutf  two  years,  and  rcturuiug  borne  to  school  in  At 
17  he  again  enlisted  tor  100  days  service,  after  wliich  he  again  returned  to 
adbaaoL  In  1805  he  again  reenlisted  and  was  xnustere<l  out  in  1866.  He 
then  stnfUe.l  law,  was  admitted  to  j)raetise  in  18G9.  Five  yean  afterward 
he  came  to  Cul.  and  aotUed  in  San  Francisco. 

Theodore  Keichert»  bom  in  Ohio  in  \iyS9,  came  to  Cal.  in  1858^  aettiingia 
Sac.  in  grain  and  commiaaion  ImsincMs,  although  but  19  year«i  of  ago.  In 
1863  he  removed  to  S.  and  afterward  to  White  Pine,  Nevada.  In  18(>9 
he  became  derk  in  the  U.  S.  attr.-gen.'8  oflfioe,  where  he  remained  until  1880. 

*The  congressmen  elected  were  Charlea  A.  darter,  Jo>i<  j-li  Clahangh 
Gaopbell,  Joseph  McKenna,  W.  W.  Morrow,  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  and  W  il- 
liam Vanderer,  their  districts  numbered  in  the  order  here  given.  Sullivan 
was  the  democrat.  W.  W.  Morrow  was  bom  in  Wa^nie  co.,  Ind  in  1843, 
and  educated  in  111.  At  the  age  of  IG  years  he  came  to  Cal.  by  sea,  residing 
in  Santa  Rosa  from  1859  to  1862,  wlicu  he  went  to  the  mines  of  £.  Dr.,  ana 
entered  vpon  the  practise  of  law  at  Cafion  city.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
ont  he  went  east  to  enli.st.  After  scn'inf,'  for  a  time  he  was  given  a  place  in 
the  U.  S.  treasury,  and  in  1805  was  sent  to  Cal.  in  charge  of  $5,000,000  in 
mney.  He  retarned  to  the  stady  and  practise  of  the  law,  and  in  1870  was 
a^pointod  aas't  U.  $.  attorney  for  Cal.,  whil^  poHition  ha  hdd  for  many 
years,  McKenna  was  a  native  of  Pa.  horn  in  1843.  He  came  to  Cal.  in 
1855,  and  at  the  age  of  22  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Solano  co.  lie 
van  A  diitin^i.'<he<r  memW-r  of  the  state  a.s8enil)ly  in  1875-0;  anil  wa.s  elected 
to  cnnfrn"*!i  m  1S70  and  1SH4.  CamnWll  was  horn  in  Ind.  in  IS.'*!,  and  came 
to  C'ai  in  1876,  a  «jkwyer,  and  in  1883  was  district  attorney  for  San  Joai^uin 
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oountry,  and  not  thinking  solely  of  themselves.  It 
could  not  be  safe  to  longer  endure,  condone,  or  smile 
at  the  antics  of  foreign  demaeogaes,  who  understood 
democracy  to  be  a  synonym  for  anarchy,  who  sought 
to  pull  down  the  mstitutions  nobler  men  have  built 
up,  to  glut  their  greed  of  plunder  by  making  predatory 
warfare  upon  capital  which  they  never  could  have 
amassed  by  tlieir  own  brain  or  muscle,  and  who  aspired 
even  to  assume  the  ixoveriimrnt  of  a  state  which  had 
afforded  them  an  asylum  tVum  the  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  debasement  of  less  favored  lands. 

If  one  could  wonder  at  anything  men  may  do,  the 
marvel  would  be  that  the  leaders  of  these  variously 
styled  factions  do  not  perceive  that  their  banner-cries 
are  for  the  most  part  dead  issuea  They  were,  many 
of  them,  never  native  to  the  soil,  but  were  imported 
with  fugitives  fix>m  aristocratic  abuses,  from  Europe. 
Aristocracy  and  democracy  do  not  now  oppose  each 
other  as  in  the  beginning  of  our  government,  while 
republicanism  has  degenerated  to  a  degraded  rule  bor- 
dering on  anarchy.  The  contest  now  is  entirely  be- 
tween honesty  and  rascality.  Tlie  foreigners  who 
insolently  seek  to  rule  these  American  states  are 
neither  republicans  nor  democrats.  Their  blood  is 
soured  by  ages  of  enforced  inferiority  and  discontent 
Having  always  been  compelled,  they  desire  to  compel 
others,  nominally  their  equals,  but  visibly  their  su- 
periors. 

This  assumption  had  gone  to  such  lengths  in  Cali- 

fornia,  as  in  some  other  states,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  indei)endent  men,  particularly  young  men, 
"sons  of  the  golden  west,"  and  others,  left  older  jiar- 
ties  to  call  themselves  Americans.    Their  platform 
declared  that  all  law-abiding  citizens,  whether  native 
or  foreign-born,  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws ;  that  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  be  repealed ;  that  aliens  or  non-rea> 
dents  should  not  be  permitted  to  own  real  estate  in 
the  United  States;  that  persons  not  in  sympathy 
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with  tlic  principles  of  this  government,  should  be  re- 
ftised  domiciliation  in  the  territory  of  the  Uuitud 
Slates. 

This  platform,  crude  as  it  was,  contained  ideas 
which  had  Ion*?  been  brooding  in  the  Anu^  ican  brain.** 
Possibly  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  shall  take 
form  and  purpose,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  the  re- 
peal and  amendment  of  the  naturalization  laws,  and 
the  holding  of  offices  by  foreign  citizens.  Whenever 
this  is  resolved  upon  a  different  class  of  men  will  be 
fouad  demanding  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  the 
laws  will  be  regarded  as  binding. 

To  judge  California  by  the  hi.story  of  the  state  and 
niuiiicipal  politics,  would  be  to  misjudge  her.  She  is 
altt»gether  of  a  noble  and  generous  type,  great  in  her 
virtues  as  in  her  faults  and  follies.  i^\it  a  short  time 
ago  she  celebrated  the  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of 
her  birth  as  a  state.  Her  population  is  roundly  1,- 
600,000.  She  has  one  city  of  nearly  400,000,  and  six 
others  of  from  20,000  to  75,000.  She  has  52  coun- 
ties/' embracing  all  resources  of  soil,  productions,  and 

A  call  WM  made  for  a  convention  of  Americana  to  he  licM  at  IVesno,  on 
ttie  28tli  of  SeptemlKsr,  1S.S().  Fresno  was  in  tlio  midst  of  a  jxijmlation 
liigely  from  the  southern  Btates,  who  wcrt;  opposfd  to  foreign  inunigratiou 
of  all  kmda.  The  call  might  therefore  \h:  rtganled  with  distniHt,  a.s  not 
rarely  patriotic.  But  it  touchod  a  popular  chord,  antl  under  favoralile  COB- 
oitioiis  might  have  competed  for  a  majoritj^  with  either  of  the  old  parties. 

It  ap|>car8  proper  nere  to  make  mennon  of  tiie  oonntiea  in  their  oonaeo- 
ntive  order  of  creation.  A  numher  were  mentioned  in  the  previous  volunie, 
bat  for  the  sake  of  unity  they  are  included  in  the  list.  Ihe  tir-st  sub-division 
of  the  ftate  wm  made  in  1850,  when  27  counties  were  set  off;  l>eginning  with 
tile  ieuthem  portion,  the  legislature  pteeenred  the  names  first  appUed  by 
Junf|>ero  Serra  and  his  brethren. 

San  Diego  county  was  named  after  the  mission  town  and  bay,  so  called  by 
Ike  fathers  in  1769. 

L>^  AriL,'«  Ics,  that  is  to  say,  The  Angela*,  or  more  near  the  original  appel- 
lation. The  town  of  tlie  AnaeU,  was  the  name  given  in  1781  to  the  settlement 
near  the  mission  of  San  uabriel  founded  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  New 
>«f»ain.  Itailio  Frey  Antonio  Bucareli  y  Ur-ua,  nud  tli.'  ouiity,  including  tlie 
valley  of  Pnrciuncula  river,  with  a  population  of  12,(HK)  to  15,000,  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  name. 

Santa  Barbara  was  named  after  the  pcesidio  thus  styled  bylVither  Jnnl* 
psro  in  178*2. 

San  Luis  Obispo  took  the  name  of  the  mission  founded  in  1772  by  Serra 
Md  J<m6  Cavalier  in  Bear's  glen.    The  father  of  M.  G  Vallejo,  then  a  young 

man,  wa.<»  present  as  'tenetlor,'  holder,  at  tln'  1»irth  of  the  first  white  iliild,  a 
iprlf  whose  hand  he  demanded  in  marriage  immediately  he  had  helped  bring 
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minenl  wealth  known  to  the  most  favored  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  value  of  her  assessable  })roix?rty  in 
1880,  when  the  constitntioQ  was  chatiged,  was  not  &r 

her  into  the  world.    When  she  was  14  ymn  of  age  the  muriage  took  pi*ee, 

whifli  gave  to  Califnnua  a  valup<l  citi/c-n. 

Mouterey,  siguiUiug  king  of  foresU},  waa  thought  too  beautiful  a  name 
to  be  dieoarded.  The  bay  wu  firet  Dained,  in  honor  of  Coant  Monterey,  in 
1008.  The  town  of  tlie  name  name  became  the  county  ^eat.  It  ha«I  l>een 
the  residence  of  14  Spauiith  governors,  Faees,  Borica.  Arrillapa,  Arguello  1st, 
Sola,  Arguello  2d,  Echeandia,  Victoria,  Figueroa,  Chico,  C'arnlli»,  Alvarado, 
Micheltorona,  and  Pico. 

Santa  Cruz,  or  the  linly  cross,  was  first  named  by  the  It-^islature  Tiranci- 
f  orte,  but  the  name  of  tlie  mnuiiou  of  Santa  Cruz  wa«t  reijiorud  to  this  division. 
In  all  theae  ooontiea  the  aeat  of  juttioe  waa  fixed  at  the  towna  of  the  aaiae 
name. 

Santa  Qara  county  waa  named  from  the  miwion  founded  in  1777,  and  the 
eounty  leat  waa  at  San  Joa^.  Tlie  boundary  between  Santa  Cmz  eo.  wd 
Santa  Clara  co.  wa^s  surveyed  in  1 850. 

San  Franciiico  county  could  take  no  other  name  than  that  of  the  nolil/a 
bay  which  boumls  it,  and  theuatron  saint  of  the  onlcr  which  firstt  founded  a 
aettlement  on  its  border  in  1776.  The  American  town  of  San  Francisoo  be- 
came the  county  aeat,  town  and  county  l)eing  afterwanl  cons<tlidated. 

Contra  Costa,  or  the  opposiite  coaat,  so  well  described  the  territory  to 
whieh  it  was  applied  that  it  was  chosen  for  the  name  of  that  ooonty,  and 
Martinez  the  cniiity  scat.  Mnntc  Diablo,  in  this  count}',  was  an  object  nf 
superstition  to  tlie  native  race,  but  white  men  do  not  disdain  pickin'^  up  the 
coal  acattered  about  the  deT3*s  furnace- fire. 

Marin  was  the  name  of  a  chief  of  the  Licatiut  trilie,  the  word  licatiut  nig- 
nifying  a  favorite  root  used  for  food.  It  grew  in  abundance  in  the  valley  of 
Pctaluma.  An  expedition  into  the  country  by  the  SpanLsh  soldiery  in  1S15 
or  1816  brought  on  a  battle  with  Marin,  who  was  captured  and  taken  to 
San  Francisco;  but  he  escaped,  and  carried  oil  hostilities,  having  his  ri?fu^e 
in  the  Marin  iblands,  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  of  San  liafaeL  He  was  again 
captured  in  1824,  and  his  spirit  being  broken,  he  retired  to  the  mission  of 
San  Tv.'ifa'  l,  wlicrc  lie  dio.l  in  ]S'M.  This  county  was  at  first  attache<l  for 
judicial  purposes  to  Sonoma  county,  Sonoma  siKuifying  in  tlie  Indian  tougne 
valley  of the  moon.  It  waa  formerly  inhabited  l>y  ChrK-uyens,  and  is  a  lorrely 
vale,  fronting  on  San  Pablo  bay.-  It  will  always  l>e  noted  as  the  spot  where 
American  tihl»uster9  first  raised  the  bear  flag.  The  pueblo  of  Sonoma  waa 
the  first  county  scat,  but  Santa  Hosa  became  tlie  seat  of  juatioe  in  ISoo.  The 
bonndarie.H  of  Marin  and  Sonoma  were  altered  in  1852,  1854,  and  1856. 
The  commissioners  M-ho  fixed  tlio  present  connly  aeat  were  Charlee  Lopei^ 
Gilbert  li.  Brush,  and  James  M.  Neal. 

Solano  was  the  second  name  of  the  mieaiooaty  Francisco  Sobno.  The 
chief  of  the  Snisuncs  adnptcd  it,  his  rcsi«lcnce  being  in  the  Suisun  valley, 
bounded  by  the  heights  of  SuscoL  In  1817  a  military  expedition  croeaed 
the  strait  of  Carqninez,  on  rafts  made  of  rushes,  after  the  ^sshion  of  tho 
Indians,  with  the  double  purpose  of  exploring  the  country,  and  'reducing 
the  Intlians  to  Christianity.'  IjOtl  by  their  chief  Malaca,  they  fought  ib 
perately  agaiiL-tt  the  intruders,  inflicting  considerable  loss,  but  the  Spauisli 
soldiery  ndlied  and  ptirsued  them  to  their  rancherfa,  which  they  set  on  fire, 
men,  women,  and  children  ]>eri>hini,'  in  the  flames,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  licnicia  vtsm  made  tlie  cuuutv  seat  of  Solano.  Fair* 
field  is  the  present  seat  of  justice.    Boundary  settled  in  18G2: 

Napa  was  the  name  of  a  tribo  which  occupied  the  valley  now  known  as 
"Srxy-x  valley,  in  the  county  of  Xa|>a.  This  waa  a  warlike  and  brave  tribe, 
and  haraiiscd  the  frontier  posts  continually  until  1838,  when  small-pox  car* 
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from  $700,000,000.  In  1888  it  was  oyer  a  thousand 
million.  The  average  per  capita  in  the  different 
oomities  was  $676.05.    The  bonded  indebtedness  of 

lied  them  off  in  great  miinben,  reducing  them  to  a  handfal.   Napa  oitgr 

has  always  been  tlic  county  seat.  Houiulary  change<l  in  1852  and  1865. 
Dm  htghiands  at  the  north  end  of  the  co.  were  called  by  the  iiativea 
Manemas. 

Volo  is  a  corraption  of  the  Indian  word  Y(doy,  signifying  a  place  aboond- 
iBg  witli  rushes  (tular),  with  which  tliey  conatructed  Yoloytoy  or  *  rush- 
town,'  <Pucl>ln  del  tule),  situated  on  tlie  west  hank  of  the  iSacrameuto. 
From  this  town  the  tribo  took  ite  nana  The  chief  Motti  was  christianixed 
—at  all  events  he  hore  the  name  of  Francisco  Solano,  after  Father  F.  Solano; 
but  in  1835  he  rebelled,  and  Father  8olano  reduced  him  to  bubmiaaion.  He 
VM  takmk  to  Sonoma  and  retained  a  captive  until  his  people  were  nibdnad. 
The  county  seat  was  fixed  at  Fremont,  but  was  removed  to  Woodland. 

Mendocino  was  the  patronymic  of  Mendoza  the  Ist  vicerov  of  New 
Spain,  who  ordered  the  eun  cy  of  the  ooatt  whereby  Cape  Mendocino  was 
discovered,  and  named  in  his  honor.  The  county  which  very  properly  per^ 
petuate8  his  memory  was  at  first  attached  to  Sonoma  for  judicial  poXpOMI. 
The  county  seat  waa  8ul);M:c(uently  fixed  at  Ukiah. 

Cohua,  spelled  Colnsi  in  the  act  of  1850,  and  Colnse  by  Mime,  wae  the 
name  of  a  numerous  native  trilie  on  the  went  side  of  the  Sacramento  river. 
The  county  of  Colu.sa  waa  attached  to  Butte  for  judicial  purposes  in  the  bar 
Kuning,  bat  the  county  seat  was  afterward  fixed  at  the  town  of  Cohiaa. 
Boonilary  changed  in  ISoG. 

BuUe,  a  purely  French  word,  came  into  use  through  the  French  trappers 
who  traTeraed  the  coontry,  and  who  named  many  detached  monntains  and 
knolls  this  and  that  butte.  Ihohigh  hills  in  that  part  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  cenominated  Hiitte  co.  secured  it  this  name.  They  were  called  peaks 
ipjcacbos)  by  Capt.  Luis  A.  Argueilo,  who  led  an  expedition  to  the  ("olumbia 
nver,  by  order  of  the  governor  of  California.  The  county  seat  was  first 
onlained  to  1>e  .><electcd  between  Butte  or  Chico,  but  in  1861  Was  fixed  at 
Uamilton,  wlieuce  it  was  removed  to  Oroville  in  1857. 

Sutter  county  was  named  in  honor  of  John  A.  Sntter,  a  conspienoas 
fignre  in  the  ante-American  history  of  California,  proprietor  of  a  Spanish 
pmatand  Fort  Sutter  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1849L  The  county  seat  was  established  at  Oro  in  1851,  changed  to  Vernon, 
sad  mbeequently  to  Yuba  titj.  The  bonndarias  of  the  oonnty  ware  changed 

iaIR.'Uand  ISaO. 

Yiilia  i!j  a  corruption  of  Ura,  uva  silvestres,  wiUl  grapes,  the  Spanish 
population  pronouncing  the  word  as  if  spelled  with  a  b.  The  county  was 
nanif  d  from  the  Yuba  or  Uva,  by  an  exploring  exj)e<iition  in  18*24,  from  the 
abundance  of  wild  grapes  on  its  banks.  Some  have  erroneously  supposed 
that  the  oonnty  took  its  name  from  Uber,  a  person  in  the  service  of  Sntter. 
The  county  scat  has  always  been  at  Mary.sville. 

Sacramento,  tliat  is  to  say  the  sacrament,  was  the  appellation  applied  to 
ths  river  of  that  name  by  Lieut  Moraga.  at  an  early  date.  He  called  the 
bnnch  now  known  as  Feather  river,  Jesus  Man  a.  It  was  natural  the 
cnnnty  situated  upon  the  main  «treatr»  should  bo  called  by  its  musical  name. 
The  town  of  Sacramento,  which  wa^  ma^le  the  county  seat,  had  already 
adopted  it.    The  county  boundary  was  changed  in  1857. 

Kl  Dorado  was  so  named  from  the  t'ancii-d  resemblance  of  its  hi.Htory  to  the 
wooderfui  country  pretended  to  be  discovered  by  Pizarro,  and  celebrated  by 
hii  chronicler,  Oreusna.  It  was  in  this  country  that  gold  was  first  discov- 
ered, whence  the  application  of  the  name.  Coloma  was  made  the  county 
seat,  but  it  was  removed  to  Placerville  in  18M.  The  boundary  of  the 
county  was  changed  in  1855  and  1863. 
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the  ooontiea,  exdumye  of  San  Franciaoo,  was  $5,621,- 
212,  and  the  floating  indebtedness  $1,992,932.  Taxa- 
tion for  county  purposes  arooanted  to  $3,486,818,  and 

Shanta  is  a  corni|itioii  of  the  VtmA  tkattet  pmumuMWl  »ik»-t,  tad  wm 

first  appUi'il  to  the  mountain  of  that  name,  spelletl  Chesta  or  Chasta.  l»y  early 
Amoncaa  traveliers.  Mr  Waltheli,  assemblyman,  of  the  delegaticm  from 
SMiuiMiito  dutrict,  proposed  the  name  to  ^e  legklatore.  lie  bcmndair 
WM  not  etttaMinhi-il  until  1852.  Tlie  ^eat  of  justice  was  fixed  at  Raaidillg^ 
Ittncho  in  1850,  and  at  Shasta  city  in  ISol,  where  it  has  remained. 

Trinity  was  named  from  the  bay,  which  received  lU  appellation  from 
having  been  discovered  on  the  llth  of  June,  1775.  the  festival  of  the  tnnity, 
trini<l;id,  by  a  Spanish  expe<lition  in  command  of  I'nino  Hcceta  and  .hixn 
do  la  Quadra  y^  iiode«a.  It  was  in  that  region  called  by  the  iuiglndi  aaviga- 
ton  new  Albion.  Uold  was  disooirered  there  in  1860.  The  oooaty  vaa 
attached  to  Sh  ista  for  judicial  purposes,  but  in  1851  the  legislature  appointed 
oommissioners  G.  O.  MoMuUin,  David  Back,  W.  I*.  Blanchard,  C.  8.  Ricks, 
•ad  B.  Keliey.  who  ordered  an  election  for  ooon^  ee^t  in  1852,  which  was 
eetablished  at  Weaverville.    The  eonnty  boundaries  wwe  changed  in  IS55. 

Calaveras  signifies  skulls,  and  was  applied  to  the  region  embraced  in  this 
county  by  the  Sji.mish  captain  Moraga,  who  found  the  ground  covered  with 
them.  The  natives  related  to  him  that  the  tribes  who  formerly  lived  on  the 
Sacrrimcnto  and  S.ui  JiKi<juin  rivers  made  war  on  the  tril>esof  the  sierra  thai 
came  to  tish  in  these  waters.  In  a  great  battle  fought  on  Calaveras  credc, 
S,000  were  killed^enoe  the  skolli  and  the  name.  The  first  emmtj  ssak 
was  Pleasant  Valley,  changed  in  1851  to  Double  Springs,  later  to  MokelunUM^ 
and  finally  to  San  ^dreas.    The  pop.  in  1850  was  15,000,  mostly  miners. 

San  Joaquin  was  a  name  given  by  Moraga  in  I8I3  to  a  rivulet  issuing 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  emptying  into  lake  Baena  Vista.  The  namo 
was  carnVd  down  to  the  river,  ami  finally  adopted  for  the  county  tra%-er^vil 
by  it.  Tlu)  eaunty  seat  has  lieen  from  tlie  first  at  Stockton,  which  as  early 
as  1830  had  2,500  inhabitants.  The  ct^  was  named  in  honor  of  Con. 
Stonkton.  The  boinidarir^  of  the  ooonty  DATe  levwal  tiuMB  beoi  dtBOged 
by  the  creation  of  new  counties. 

1>iolnmne  is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  word  tabnalamne^  signifyins  n 
closter  of  stone  wigwams.  It  was  sugoeeted  as  a  name  for  this  countyby 
Benj.  S.  Lippincott,  senator  from  San  Joaquin  district.  Tlie  seat  r.f  jn-<tire 
was  established  at  Sonoriau  camp,  alias  Stewart.  In  1851  it  was  alt<  rvd  to 
Sonora — ^probably  the  same  place — where  it  has  remained. 

Maripo.sa,  .signifying  butterfly,  derived  its  name  from  the  alnimlnncx"  of 
this  insect  in  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  San  Juaquin,  a  tributary  being 
thus  named  in  1807  by  a  hunting  party.  The  name  being  beantifnl  in  eooM 
and  significance,  was  adopted  for  this  famous  district.  Agua  Fria.  cold 
water,  was  first  named  as  the  county  scat,  but  in  1852  it  was  changed  by 
election  to  the  town  of  Manposa,  adjoining  A^a  Frin. 

Tiiree  counties  were  created  in  1851,  nrst,  Placer,  named  from  the 

5>ld  placers  on  the  American  river.  The  connty  seat  was  establisbcnl  at 
nlrarn,  where  it  has  remained.  The  first  com'rs  were  Joseph  Walkup^ 
William  Owynn,  H.  M.  Hann,  and  Jonathan  Ro)>ert.s.  Nevada,  named  from 
the  snowy  sierra  on  the  east,  county  seat  at  Nevada  City,  where  it  remains 
— first  com'rs  Henry  Miller,  J.  N.  Turner,  J.  R.  Crandall,  J.  S.  AU^it,,  and 
Amos  T.  Laird,  the  boundary  being  changed  in  1898;  and  Klamath,  named 
from  the  Klamath — formerly  spelled  Tlamatli  - river,  which  wa^  nametl  from 
the  tribe  inhabiting  its  headwaters.  Its  county  seat  was  Tnnid*il,  but 
was  changed  to  Orescent  City  in  1854.  The  first  eom'rs  were  Robert  A. 
Parker,  W.  W.  Hawks,  Edward  Fletdier,  Smyth  Clark,  and  &  W.  BoUitt. 
There  is  now  no  co.  of  that  name. 

Three  counties  were  created  iu  1652,  namely:  Sierra)  mottutaia  raoge^ 
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fer  (state  purposes  other  than  schools,  $1,853,112. 
The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  four  principal  cities 
of  California  was  to<rethor  only  $7,055,  iij,  of  San 
Fraucisco  alone,  $4,161,500. 


vitii  flM  couuty  seat  at  Doiraiev  ille,  whence  it  has  never  been  removed — 
fint  comm'rs,  John  .JainoM,  Francis  Anderson,  John  Cray  croft,  U.  K  Hmith, 
to'!  J.  M.  Ra!n:*d«'ll.  Tulare,  takt'ii  fnun  thr  soutljorn  jtdi  tiuji  of  M;iri]«>sa, 
ooonty  seat  at  Woodviile,  as  1  have  eUewhere  related— tiie  name  relera  to 
fte  rsady  nature  of  the  bottom-lands— -present  oonnty  teat  is  at  Visalia. 
Siikiy.ni — the  origin  of  the  word  Si'>ky(Hi  and  its  moaning  has  often  ln  <  a 
giren  on  q^aeetianable  authohtv,  Ihe  only  senHiMe,  and  reasonahle  huitory 
•f  itaderiTntioB  wae  given  to  &e  lesislature  I>y  J.  R.  Snyder,  who  explained 
tliatwhen  Michael  La  Frambois  and  his  Fn  iu  h  trapin  rM  in  1832  uadu  an 
nenniion  into  CaL,  they  crosned  a  «tn?am  in  the  mountainH  l»y  a  ford  oom- 
poped  of  i*ix  large  stones — hence  the  name  /</>  nilLtur  ford  or  mountain. 
The  sound  of  the  French  words  bears  out  the  stateuient.  SuyiU  r  however 
1<  -.it<,'d  the  ford  on  the  Unipqua  and  saitl  lie  had  seen  FramUoi.s"  map  of  his 


nages  which  the  tmfl  cmsaed,  and  the  ford  may  have  been  on  the  Klamath 

or  on  the  Kogne  river,  1x?tween  whi(  h  .stn  ains  lie  the  Siskiyou  mountains, 
bat  probably  on  the  former.    The  lirst  comui'rs  of  Siskiyou  co.  were  U.  (i. 

David  Fowry,  R.  F.  Rae,  Judge  Tutt,  and  Judge  Smith  The 
scanty  seat  was  established  at  Yruka,  where  it  remains. 

Three  counties  were  created  in  lHr»3,  namely:  Humboldt,  taken  from  the 
western  portion  of  Trinity — first  comrnVs  A.  H.  Muniock,  H.  F.  .lames, 
Jaass  Ryan,  John  Kinghbury,  and  K.  Dobbins — county  scat  chosen  by  elec> 
tion.  wa>*  at  Uuioti,  but  in  IH.")*)  i]\v  h  ^i^l.itu!*'  (•1i;iii':«  il  it  to  Kureka,  wIk  to 
it  remains.  8au  Bernardino,  out  of  tlio  east  portion  of  Iam  Angeles;  county 
Mat  at  the  town  of  San  Bernardino,  which  was  incoTpomted  m  1864 — first 
SOnun'rM  I'^aac  Williams,  David  Seely.  H.  O.  SherM  ood,  and  John  Brown.  Ala- 
meda, the  name  signifying  a  shaded  promenade,  when  created  extended  '  cant 
Hotbs  jnnctiao  oithe  San  Joaquin  and  Tuolumne  counties.'  Its  f^rst  ccunmVs 
were  James  B.  Lame,  Michael  Murry,  J.  S.  \\',itkiii-i,  .T  S.  Mar-'toii,  and 
fJustavu<»  Harper.  Tliey  were  to  meet  in  the  town  of  Alv.ir.ido.  which 
•hould  be  'known  as  the  seat  of  justice,'  but  the  same  act  says  that  New 
Hsrsn  sheold  I>e  the  county  leat  In  1866  it  was  romoved  to  San  Leandro^ 
and  ii  nnw  at  Oakland. 

Three  counties  were  created  in  1854,  namely:  Stanislaus,  from  the  west 

Rrt  of  Tnolnmne— first  ooramVs  John  D.  Patterson,  Eli  8.  Marvin,  G.  D. 
ckiuAon.  W.  Loud,  and  Richartl  Horner — boundary  .setth-d  in  1S.">5  and 
emnty  seat  established  at  Knights  Ferry,  since  remove<l  to  .Modesto:  Ama- 
dor, cut  off  from  Calaveras  by  election— comm'rs  appointed  wen;  William 
h.  UdlUm,  Aluander  Baileau,  Alonso  Piatt,  H.  (i.  Sneath,  and  P.  W. 
Geminill — county  seat  fi.xetl  at  Jackson  l»y  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  where 
it-«  remains.  Plumaa,  cut  off  from  Butte,  first  county  seat  at  Kiizabcthtowa, 
Aitit^rican  valley,  now  at  Quincy--fir8t  oomm'rs  H.  J.  Bradley,  W.  S.  Dean, 
John  W.  Thompson. 

'J  wo  counties  were  formed  in  1855,  namely:  Merced,  out  of  the  southern 
portioB  of  Mariposa — first  oomm^rs  A.  Stevenson,  William  Neat  W.  J. 
Barfield,  Charles  V.  Snelling,  John  McDermott,  Samuel  Lovejoy,  an<l  C.  F. 
Blorpiworth — connty  seat  at  Snellin<;,  n<nv  at  Merced.   Buena  Vista,  tahen 


Three  ooonttss  were  organized  in  IST^i'h  namely:  Fresno,  taken  from  parts 

of  Maripoita,  Merced,  and  Tulare,  with  the  cntinty  neat  at  Millerton,  re- 
moved to  Fresno  City — hrst  com'rs  Charles  Hart,  Ira  Mciiae,  Jaincrt  Cruik- 


AsBkfl^  0.  M,  Bnwstp  H.  M.  Lewis,  H.  A.  Cbnal  and  J.  W.  Oilson.  Tehama, 
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The  state  imported  in  1889  goods  to  the  value  of 
150,000,000,  aad  exported  to  the  value  of  $35,000,- 
000,  for  the  most  part  to  foreign  ports.  The  wheat 
export  alone  amounted  to  $20,000,000,  and  flour  to 
$4,650,000.  The  wool  product  of  the  state  was 
34,000,000  pounds.  The  hop  crop  was  35,000  bales. 
The  wine  product  received  at  San  Francisco  was  10,- 
150,000  gallons,  and  the  brandy  product  48^,000  gal- 
taken  from  parts  of  CoIum,  Butte,  and  Sbaata — first  ooin*fn  A.  O.  Toomoa. 
N.  Hall,  Dennis  Dunn,  county  seat  at  Tehama,  removed  to  Red  Bluff;  and 
Sail  Matoo,  t(»rnit'<l  out  of  the  aouth  j>art  of  San  Francisco,  county  soat  es- 
t4il»li-,litHl  at  Redwood  City  m  1858i.  lirnt  com  »  John  Johnson,  K.  O.  Tripp, 
and  Charles  Clark. 

In  1N")7  Del  Norte  county  was  ortjani/cd  from  the  north  part  of  Klamath 
CO.,  with  the  county  seat  at  Creacvut  ^ity.  First  com'rs  W.  H.  Freaner,  J. 
T.  Baaey,  Peter  Darby,  R  B.  Marford,  P.  H.  Peveler,  who  were  to  give  no> 

tice  of  proceedings  in  tlie  Cnsrriit  f'ih/  Ih  raH. 

Two  counties  were  created  in  164>l,  namely:  Mono,  out  of  those  portions 
of  Calaveras,  Mariposa,  and  Fresno  lying  east  of  llie  summit  of  tlie  Sierra 
Nevada,  with  the  county  seat  at  Aurora — first  com'rs  P.  J.  IFi.  key,  W.  M. 
Hirmi,'.  E.  \V.  Ca-xey.  C.  X.  Notcwaro,  1..  A.  Brown,  G.  W.  Ruley,  and  T. 
A.  1-auo — county  seat,  after  tlie  orffauizatiou  of  Nevada  territ«»ry,  waa  in 
diapate,  as  I  have  related  in  llitt.  Iftmda^  it  is  now  at  I^odi'v.  and  Lake^ 
lying  ItctM  eeti  Meiidoeino,  ^'(»lo,  Solano,  and  Na]>a.  C'uirrs  'William  Man* 
love,  Alexander  McLean,  Woods  Crawford.  Fur  the  aclcction  of  a  coun^ 
■eat  J.  N.  Pendergast  of  Yolo,  Charles  Ramsey  of  Solano,  and  Anthony  I*. 
Buckner  of  Coliis.i  were  .'ij)j»ointed  t<i  « li  losa  two  sites,  one  of  wln.  h  si  i»uld 
be  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  in  June  of  1861,  and  Lakeport  became 
the  capital. 

Two  counties  were  Mga&iaed  in  18G4,  namely:  Alpine,  fronj  partn  of  HI 
Dorailo,  Aniador,  Calavera!*,  and  Mono—  it  was  attaelied  to  Amador  for 
judicial  purposes  for  one  year,  first  com'rs  lienjamin  Sears,  O.  F.  lhomt.oi&, 
and  Frank  Cooper,  tonnty  seat  fixed  at  Markleeville,  which  was  incorporated 
in  18r>4:  and  I  a?isen,  named  after  I'l  ter  T>.isst  n,  formed  out  of  the  east  iH>r- 
tions  of  Shasta  and  Plumas.  The  first  com'rs  were  F.  Drake,  C.  Stocktoo, 
and  N.  Breed,  who  were  ordered  to  *meet  at  Kuurley  and  Miller*s  etore  in 
Susanville, '  to  be  sworn  in  by  a  Qualified  oflScer.  They  were  t<i  appoint  tlirea 
freeholders  of  the  county  to  select  two  sites  to  be  voted  upon  for  county 
seat,  the  result  being  the  clioice  of  Susanville.  The  boundary  was  changed 
in  1866. 

Two  othr>r  conntips  were  created  in  18<>r»,  namely:  Kern,  out  of  ]>ortioii« 
of  Tulare  and  Los  Anecles,  with  the  ct)unty  seat  at  Ilavdah — first  coin'ra 
Michael  H.  Erakine,  Elt  Smith,  Daniel  W.  Wabcr,  Thomas  Baker,  and  John 
Bright— I m  -r lit  «  (iunty  seat  Bakorslii  ld;  and  Inyo,  out  of  portions  of  Tiilaro 
antf  Mono,  with  the  county  seat  at  Independence.  The  first  com'rs  were 
Thomas  J.  Goodale,  Lonis  F.  Cooper,  W.  A.  Greenly,  William  Baker,  amd 
Lyman  Tnttle.  The  county  was  lirst  attached  to  Mono  for  rei)re;-eiit«itive 
jKirposes,  formed  a  part  of  the  1-th  senat<»rial  district,  and  Mas  attaeheil  fv>r 
judicial  puriioses  to  the  5th  judicial  district  The  county  seat  reLiiimnj 
nnchanged. 

In  IST'i  Ventura  county  wa^  (Tonted  out  of  a  portion  of  Santa  B.irl>nra, 
with  the  county  seat  at  Buenaventura,  where  it  remains.  No  com'n»  M  ere 
ap|>ointed,  being  elected  at  a  special  election,  and  I  have  not  their  names. 

In  1874  two  counliea  were  created,  namaly:  San  Benito^  oat  ol  tha  wma^ 
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lon&^  Of  fruit,  fish,  and  twenty  other  merchantable 
prodactions  there  was  a  due  proportion.  Of  quick- 
silver the  product  was  about  26,000  flasks.  Of  treas- 
ure exported,  $21,000,000.  The  clearings  of  the 
banks  for  the  year  amounted  to  $844,000,000/^  The 
duties  collected  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  agorre- 
gated  $9,478,000,  and  the  internal  revenue  receipts 
wore  on  a  commensurate  scale.  A  lar^re  amount  of 
industry  and  labor,  considering  the  population,  is  rep- 
resented by  these  figures,  showing  the  character  of  the 
people — not  the  politicians.  In  their  enterprise  and 
energy  they  cannot  find  time  to  protest  against  the 
greea  of  those  they  peimit  to  spend  the  pubuc  money, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  they  or  their  children 
will  not  &il  to  do  so,  either  peaceably,  or  by  way  of 
terrible  retribution. 

As  we  stride  through  tlie  presiMit,  we  build 
cliurclies  and  pleasure  resorts,  school-liouses  and  col- 
leges, along  with  our  fjictories,  steamships  and  rail- 
roads, sparing  nothing  that  can  help  the  development 
of  the  generations  destined  to  erect  a  wonderful 
superstructure  upon  the  foundations  of  wiiich  we  are 
proud  to  be  styled  the  architects.  In  other  chapters 
deroted  to  material  progress,  the  vitality,  elasticity, 
and  strength  of  the  first  generation  of  American  Cal- 
ifomians  are  so  thoroughly  illustrated  as  to  need  no 
further  commentary  in  this  place. 

Tlie  benefits  of  the  government  to  the  state  in  ap- 
pro jiriations  not  in  the  regular  annual  list  aggregated 
for  various  purposes  from  1851  to  18S(j  $l5,;il)y,:^77.- 
28;  as  follows;  pubhc  buildings,  namely,  custom-house, 

crn  part  of  Monterey,  with  the  county  scat  at  Ilnllister,  where  it  remains; 
and  Modoc,  named  after  the  tri1>e  that  lived  on  Pitt  river,  out  of  the  east 
(»a  rt  of  Siakqroii,  with  the  coonty  aeat  at  Dorriabrulge.  Present  county  seat, 
Alturaa. 

By  retaining  Spanish  names  in  most  instances,  poetic  justice  is  snbserved. 

The  pleasantness  r.f  a  niotrical  language  is  aiMo<l  to  the  romance  of  associa- 
tiou  with  a  half  myHterious  and  ever  piquant  hiiitrtry. 

*  There  was  less  than  half  a  crop  of  grupefl  in  1885,  and  about  the  same 
&Iling  off  in  other  crm)^. 

**  Thia  makes  San  Francisco  the  6th  city  of  the  union  in  its  volume  of  ez- 
^rhiingfWi 
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appraisers'  stores,  and  poBir-offices,  $2,239,555.91; 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  $2,038,000;  light- 
stations  on  the  coast,  $1,273,272;  United  States 
mint,  $2,029,192.37;  arsenals  and  forts,  $6,617,757. 

An  appropriation  was  made  in  the  session  of  1886-7 
of  §350,000  toward  a  new  p<)st-(^ffice.  Los  Amn^cles  was 
also  granted  an  appropriation  for  a  public  l)uil<ling, 
and  to  San  Francisco  manufacturers  was  awarded  the 
contract  for  buildiiKj  of  a  trovernment  iron  cruiser 
at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  followed  by  others,  as  will  be 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  tliis  volume.    Other  de- 
fences will  soon  be  provided  for,  congress  having 
taken  up  the  matter  recently  in  a  determined  spirit. 
Congress  at  the  same  session  appropriated  $100,000 
for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  National 
home  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers.**    But  the 
money  appropriated  for  public  improvements  is  less 
than  that  paid  in  salaries  to  <;oveninient  officials  re- 
siding in  California,  and  not  connected  with  the  army 
or  navy.    The.se  salaries  amounted  in  lb72  to  J:?743,- 
992  per  annum;  to  the  post-office  $126,932;  to  the 
custoni-liuuse  $289,790;   to  the  mint  $196,926;  to 
the  intenial  revenue  office  $44,100  ;  to  the  United 
States  courts  $19,250;  to  the  land-oflfice  $26,900  ;  to 
the  light-keepers,  steamboat  inspectors,  naval  recruit- 
ing station,  militaiy  surveys,  marine  hospital,  and 
Indian  affidrs  $40,074.    The  post-offices  and  light- 
houses have  since  become  a  much  crreater  expense  to 
the  government;  but  I  have  no  figures  at  hand  to 
show  the  actual  present  expenditure  or  incoTn(\ 

At  no  period  of  tlie  state's  existence  has  the  immi- 
gration exceeded  that  of  1886-8.  The  arrivals  over- 
land averaged  5,000  a  month,  many  persons  of  wealth 
and  refinement  coming  to  remain.  When  the  state 
has  attained  to  the  age  of  fifty  years  it  will  be  more 
famed  ibr  its  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  manufiBM^- 
tured  productions  than  for  its  mining  product. 

'*The  penple  of  Califomm  had  already  established  a  soldiers*  home  in 
Ki^  oa,  aiul  congress  was  brooghtto  eotuent  to  eonsolidate  with  it  the  pUa 
for  a  bnach  uation*!  home. 
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CHAPTER  XVII, 

MIUTAEY. 
1848-1888. 

GiUiORXiA  Undkr  Military  Rule— Desertions— Quartirs  awd  RniB* 

TAT10N.<» — LKJflTllor'HKS  —  (.'((MrAMES     F^URMED —  InDIAN     TROUBLEa  — 

P<wi-s  Kstahlimhki) — 1>ki'ahtmkn  rs  Vioilanck  Committbx  Mattbji»— 
WaK  for  TH£  UmION  — CuAdT  DMjrsmKH, 

I  HAVE  jnrivon  nothing  of  the  miUtary  history  of 
Caiiforriia  since   the  estabUshment  of  the  United 
States  in  possession  under  the  rule  of  Governor  Mason. 
luflueQces  were  present  in  the  geographical  and  polit- 
ical position  of  the  country  at  this  period  which  ren- 
dered military  force  a  necessity;  and  the  disbanding 
of  tbe  New  York  volunteers  on  the  declaration  of 
peace  in  1848  seriously  embarrassed  the  temporary 
government,^  which  feared  an  uprising  among  the  na- 

*  From  the  ord«n  of  the  military  gorernora  I  transcribe  the  names  of 
their  appointees.    Fremont  ma«lo  few  appointments,  but  roport.s  giving  the 
o&vo  of  cnllectt^r  of  port  of  San  l>iego  to  Santiago  Arguillo,  and  of  San 
Pedro  to  iViiro  C'arrillo.     Kearney  appt>inted  D,  W.  Ab-'xamler  collector  at 
San  Pedro,  Williaui  A.  Richardtioa  at  Monterey,  Angel  Lcbriga  at  La  Pai, 
and  Miguel  Choaa  at  San  Jo«e,  L.  C.    Ue  also  appointed,  Feb.  22,  1847, 
BdwiD  BTTaat  to  snooMd  naTal  Uent  W.  A.  Bartfett — appointed  by  Capt. 
Montgomery  of  the  Portsmoutli  in  1846  -and  May  28tli,  Oeorgo  Ilyde  to 
•aoceed  Bryant.    Ue  appointed  £dward  Petty  Hartnell  to  be  translator  and 
interpreter  to  the  govt,  March  10th;  Walter  Cotton  judge  of  admiralty, 
Uvea  24th;  John  A.  Sutter  sub.  Indian  agent,  April  7th:  Lilburn  W. 
R-jTErf  to  be  alcalde  of  Sonoma  in  place  of  John  H.  Nash,  April  lOth;  M  O. 
Vilicjo  sub.  Ind.  ag  t,  A[)ril  14th;  Mariano  Bonilla  alcalde  of  Sau  Lui;! 
OUisiKi;  and  Pablo  dc  la  Guerra  alcalde  at  Sta  Barbara.    Marion  a])pointed 
l»uia  Robideau  alcalde  of  San  liemardino,  June  Ist;  William  li.  Ide  land 
■nrreyor,  June  7th;  William  Blackburn  alcalde  of  Sta  Cruz,  June  21st; 
Jaeper  (jTarrell  ant  surveyor,  July  6th;  J.  D.  HnntOT  nib.  Indian  agent, 
San  Luis  Rey;  Miguel  de  IVdroscna  collector  at  San  Diego,  July  14th;  John 
F^f^ter  alcalde  at  San  Juan,  July  I4th:  Jacob  R.  Snyder  asst  surveyor,  Julv 
U.  W.  Halleck  aeo.  of  the  ter.  CaL,  Aug.  13th,  T.  Minor  Learenwor^ 
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tive  Californiana  There  remained  only  the  battalion 
of  2d  dragoous,  Major  L.  P.  Graham  in  command, 
in  the  southern  district;  Captain  A.  J.  Smith's  com- 
pany C  of  the  1st  dragoons  at  San  Francisco;  and 
Lieutenant-colonel  H.  S.  Burton's  company  F  of  the 
3(1  artillery  at  ^lonterey.  From  these  so  niatiy  de- 
sertions took  place  that  it  becanie  doubtful  if  one 
whok'  company  would  be  left  in  the  service.  Early 
in  September  the  ship  Huntress  arrived  at  Alouterey 
with  46  recruits;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  recovered 

alcalde  of  the  2d  district  of  S.  F.  Oct.  2d;  Jalian  Urgiia  alcalde  San  Jnao 

Bautista.  N«>v.  22d;  John  Sharmon  alcalde  diat  of  San  I>ie^o,  Nov.  24,  1^47; 
Robert  Clitl,  iilcalde  of  San  Diego,  Dt-c.  10th.  In  1S48  hv  made  the  follow- 
ing appoiutineuUi:  btcphon  C.  Foster  alcalilu  of  Los  Augcles,  Jan.  1st; 
Stephen  Cooper  alcalde  of  Beuicin,  Jan.  3d;  William  H.  Laiiglt^y  2(1  alcalde 
of  Monterey,  Jan.  13th;  John  Price  alcalde  of  San  Luis  OI'i>-jio.  Jan.  25th; 
P.  C.  Carillo  alcalde  of  Sta  Barbara,  Feb.  bth;  Charles  White  alcalde  of 
Paeblo  San  JotA  ▼ice  Jainee  W.  Weeks,  reeiffned;  and  2d  alcalde  IXolores 
Pacheco,  Feb.  9th;  Juan  Bandini  1  at  alcalde  diat  of  S;Ln  Diego,  April  1 5th; 

E.  L.  l^rown  2d  alcalde  Rame  dist;  Isaac  Callaghan  sub-alcalde  Sta  Bdrltara; 
William  Byrne  Ist  alcalde  at  San  Jos^;  Miguel  Pedrorena  ct>llector  and  har- 
bor-ma.'<ter  at  San  Diego;  Edward  Gilbert  ditto  at  S.  F.,  N.  S.  Carnes  ditto 
at  Sta  Burluira;  Edward  H.  Harrison,  collector  at  S.  F.,  Sept.  3d;  Flurvncio 
Serrano  ist  alcalde  at  Monterey.  Kilev's  apponitmeuts  in  1S4U  before  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  were  as  u>lIows:  Jabez  Halleek  of  Monterey 
ati  1  Joslma  B.  Tlavcn  of  S  F.  notaries  public,  in  May;  W.  M.  Eddy  and 
Addisou  H.  Flint  laud  surveyors  in  June;  A.  C.  Peachy  notary  public  of 

F.  in  June;  T.  M.  Leavenworth,  1st  alcalde  of  the  dut  of  8.  F.,  was  ena- 
pended,  and  a  commission  appointed  to  investigate  charges  against  him; 
Horace  Hawes  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  dist  of  S.  F.,  Aug.  Ist;  G.  D. 
Dickerson  prefect  of  Sau  Joaquin,  Jose  Antonio  Estudillo  prefect  of  San 
Diego^  Joaquin  Carillo  prefect  of  Sta  B4rbara.  C.  P.  Wilkins  prefect  of 
Sonoma,  David  Si>eiico  prefect  of  Monterey,  William  G.  Doud  prt-fi-it  of 
iSau  Luis  Obispo,  Autouio  M.  Pico  prefect  of  Sau  Jose,  in  Aug. ;  K.  C  rosby 
prefect  of  Sao.;  Stephen  C.  Foster  prefect  of  Los  Angeles,  in  Sept.;  Lewis 
Dent,  J.  M.  Covarrubias,  Pacificus  Ord,  Peter  H.  Burnett  judges  of  the 
superior  tribunal,  in  Aug.;  Richard  A.  Maupin  vice  Dent,  in  Oct.;  J.  W. 
Geary,  judge  of  Isttnstanos^  with  crim.  farisdiction,  atS.  F.,  in  Aug.;  Wm 
B.  Almond  ditto,  with  civil  juii.s<liction,  in  Oct.;  R.  M.  May  judge  of  the 
Iht  instance,  with  crim.  jurisdiction,  at  .*>an  Jose,  in  Aug.;  J.  T.  Riehard-K^n 
ditto,  with  civil  jurisdiction,  in  Nov.;  Iguacio  EHcjuer  alcalde  of  Monterey, 
April  and  Aug.,  Mariano  JUlalarin  judge  of  Ist  instance  at  Monterey,  ia 
Nov.;  Stephen  C.  Massett  notarj'  public  for  New  York  of  the  Pacitic,  San 
Joaquin  district;  £dward  M.  Howison,  notary  (public  in  the  dist  of  San  Joa* 
qum,  in  Oct.;  George  O.  Belt  jnstioe  of  the  let  instance  in  San  Joaqnin  diet, 
in  Aug.;  Raymundo  Carrillo  ditto  in  Sta  Bdrltara,  April  and  An^  ;  Manuel 
Abrita  ditto  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  in  Aug.;  Augustui  Olivcra  ditto  in  Los 
Anj^eUs,  in  Sept.;  James  C.  Thomas  ditto,  with  civil  jurisdiction,  in  Sac.  ui 
Oct.;  Stejilien  Cooper  ditto  in  Sonoma  dist.  in  Aug.;  H.  F.  Page,  Iheodora 
Gri.swolil.  .lohn  MeVickar,  Hopefvil  Toler,  Charles  C.  Moore,  Thoma.s  F^ilden 
notary  publics  in  S.  F. ;  John  McDougal  and  William  Shaw  ditto  in  .Sac; 
Hidl  McAllister  dist  atty  for  S.  F..  in  Sept.;  B.  A.  Kin|^  harbor-mastor  at 
S.  F  ,  June  llMh;  N.  Wise  and  J.  Wal^h  ].ort-wardens,  in  June.  U,  S.  H. 
Jix.  JJoc.,  11,  31  cong.  1  seas.;  CaL         awi  Corr.,  Ib50,  vuL  v. 
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ftom  the  scurvy  with  which  most  of  them  were 

afflicted,  they,  t<io,  deserted  and  went  to  the  mines. 
Etibrts  were  made  to  recruit  in  California  and  Oretron' 
without  success,  owin<x  to  the  i^rcatcr  inducement 
held  out  by  miners,  who  paid  high  wages  to  meu 
wilUrig  to  1)0  liired  to  dig  for  others. 

Iq  November,  1848,  Colonel  Mason  asked  to  be  or- 
dered home,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
his  department  by  Greneral  Persifer  F.  Smith,  who 
arrived  by  the  first  miul  steamer,  the  California,  which 
touched  at  Monterey  February  23,  1849,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  new  commander  of  the  department 
to  San  Francisco.*  He  had  upon  his  staff  E.  IJ.  S. 
Canby  as  adjutant,  Lieutenant  Alfred  Gibbs,  aid-de- 
camp, and  Major  Cornelius  Ogden  of  the  engineers. 
Leaving  Canby  at  Monterey,  he  to(^k  W.  T.  Sher- 
man for  his  adjutant  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
afikirs  gained  l)y  a  two  years'  previous  residence. 

On  the  2 1st  of  March  the  government  steam 
propeller  Edith  reached  San  Francisco  with  military 
stores,  being  the  first  of  a  fleet  bringing  troops  for 
the  reUef  of  California  and  Oregon.  There  followed 
m  April  the  ship  Iowa  having  on  board  the  new  gt>v- 
emor,  General  Bennett  Riley,  and  a  part  of  the  2d 
infiBuntry  regiment.    In  May  the  Rome  arrived  with 

*L  W.  RMtingi  WM  employed  by  Got.  Mason  in  1848  to  endeaTorto 

nwe  a  !>attaIion  of  Amorican  voluntocTs:  but  as  tbnsc  bad  not  Imh  ii  jtaid 
*ho  serveil  under  Fremont,  they  decUncd.  S.  F.  Culifornian,  March  8  and 
22,  Poltftuumin^  iv.   182.  Murray  $  Narr.  209-10.    Major  James  A- 

Bardie  was  »ent  to  Oregon  with  instmetiona  to  enlist  800  men,  Init  here  ha 
iovad  the  fighting  mon  still  in  the  Cayuse  country  whore  they  were  having 
an  Tn(han  war,  or  guarding  the  Willamette  settlements  trom  threatened  ia< 
\  i-\oxi.  The  object  of  these  attempts  at  reemitinff  was  not  so  nraoh  tha  da- 
ft ;m  nf  U]>por  Cal.  a<)  the  conquest  of  Lower  CaL  bot  tha  trea^  resigned 
tiM:  peniiuiula  to  Max.,  and  ended  that  anxiety. 

Ofaaon  said:  'Tha  war  being  over,  the  soldiera  nearly  all  deserted,  and 
haTing  now  been  from  the  states  two  yean,  I  respectfully  request  to  be  or- 
dered home.  I  feel  less  hesitancy  in  making  the  request  as  it  i»  the  second 
only  that  I  recollect  ever  to  have  made,  in  more  than  tinrty  years' service, 
to  be  relieved  from  any  duty  upon  which  I  have  been  jdaced;  tlie  fir><t  waa 
**king  t<»  be  relieved  from  the  recruiting  service  in  18IV2,  that  I  might  join 
n>y  company  in  the  Black  Uawk  war.'  V.  6.  H,  Ejc  Doc  17,  649;  31  cong., 
1  KM.  He  died  at  St  Looia,  of  cholera,  in  the  annraier  of  1849.  See  WUkw$ 
P'r^,,,.,l  ^ft-iiionimla,  32;  Buffinns  Six  Mmiths,  115;  Omt^mp.  Biog.,  L,  317$ 
Bmu  JUcoiL,         ii.  60-1;  Ctvtby't  jMrljf  Day<t,  m.,  11-12. 
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another  detachment^  and,  not  until  July,  the  3fary  and 
Add'oie  with  the  remainder  of  the  regiment.  Kiley's 
choice  of  a  staff  was  captains  H.  W.  HaUeck  and  G. 
C.  Westcott^  Major  E.  S.  Canby,  and  lieutenant 
George  H.  Derby,  known  as  a  humorous  writer  under 
the  signature  of  John  Phosnix. 

The  general  depot  for  military  property  was  estab- 
lished at  Benicia,*  the  selection  of  the  site  behii?  made 
by  a  commisiiiori  composed  of  majors  C.  A.  Ogdcn, 
J.  L.  Smith,  and  IJanvillc  Lradl)etter  of  the  army, 
and  captai:is  Louis  M.  Goldshorough,  J.  G.  Van 
Brunt,  and  Simon  F.  Blunt  of  the  navy.  The  same 
commissioners  selected  Mare  island  as  a  site  for  a 
navy-yard.  Military  headquarters  was  established 
t"mporarily  in  the  old  adobe  custom-house  in  San 
Francisco,  but  after  the  arrival  of  Greneral  Kiley,  who 
assumed  command  of  the  department,  General  Smith 
removed  division  headquarters  to  Sonoma,  and  with 
him  went  company  C,  Ist  dragoons,  A.  J.  Smith, 
captain 

The  different  companies  were  distributed  as  follows: 
M,  '^(\  artillery,  Captain  E.  J).  Keyes,  to  the  presidio 
of  San  Francisco;  F,  3d  artillery,  Lieutenant-colonel 
H.  S.  Burton,  to  the  redoubt  at  Monterey;  C  and 

G,  2d  infantry,  Colonel  Silas  Casey,  to  the  main  depot 
at  Benicia;  £)  and  I,  2d  infantry,  Major  S.  P.  Heint- 
zelman,  to  San  Dieoro;  A,  B,  and  K,  2d  infantry, 
and  one  company  of  the  1st  dragoons^  Major  S. 
Miller,  to  the  main  crossing  of  the  San  Joaqmn;  B 
and  F,  2d  infantiy,  Major  J.  J.  B.  Kingsbury,  to  a 
post  near  Sutter's  fort;  two  companies  of  the  Ist  and 
two  of  the  2d  cavalry,  majors  L.  P.  Graham  and  D. 

H.  Rucker,  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Luis  Hey  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  iidantry,  including  about  70  recruits, 
being  divided  between  Monterey  and  a  camp  on  the 

*  Slicrman  atTirum  that  Qen.  Smitht  being  diainterested,  decided  on 
Benicia  as  the  proper  point  for  tiie  city,  and  wbera  tlie  army  head-oa»rier« 

should  be.  See  also  Lnrkiu  Dor.,  vii.,  113.  Tlie  general  purchaseii  a  mile 
■quare  of  land  at  Suisun,  of  M.  G.  VaUeio«  for  ^^,000.  VaU.  Doc,  xiiL,  24. 
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Stanislaus  river.  One  of  the  companies  atSaii  Dii  go 
was  ordered  to  escort  the  boundary  comniissi(;n  under 
Major  \V.  H.  Emory  of  tlie  topograpliical  t'lii^iuLcrs. 

In   May   Ltos  Ani^eles  and  San  Luia  liey  were 
abandoned  as  military  stations  on  account  of  the 
wholesale  desertion  of  the  soldiery  who  were  carried 
away  by  the  attractions  of  gold-getting  in  the  mines. 
Los  Angeles  had  been  an  important  post^  but  the 
stores  were  now  sent  to  San  I)iego,  and  the  guard- 
bouse  turned  over  to  the  alcalde  to  be  used  as  a 
prison,  of  which  the  town  stood  in  need.*  Desertion 
had  reduced  the  four  companies  of  cavalry  until  little 
more  than  enough  to  form  one  remained  ;  wliile  at 
San  Diego  it  was  feared  the  boundary  couiniission 
would  he  without  an  escort.    Tlic  (l<  |)iedati(jns  com- 
mitted upon  the  inhabitants  by  the  soldiers,  who  were 
unable  to  carry  with  them  the  means  of  subsistence, 
were  the  subject  of  much  concern  to  the  military 
authorities.    Comparatively  few  arrests  were  made, 
though  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons  were  tried  at 
Monterey  and  sentenced  to  be  sent  east  to  serve  out  at 
hard  labor  in  confinement  the  remainder  of  their 
terms  of  service  ;   and   until  a  government  vessel 
should  be  returning,  tliey  were  to  be  kept  at  hard 
labor  under  scuard  in  Cahfornia. 

The  severity  of  the  punishment  did  not  deter  the 
soldiers  from  breaking  away  from  tlieir  engagements. 
An  expedition  under  Captain  W.  H.  Warner  of  the 
topographical  engineers,  ordered  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  the  routes  from  the  Humboldt  valley  to  the 
Sacramento  river,  and  which  consisted  of  80  men  at 
the  offset,  had  34  desertions  in  less  than  a  month. 
CSaptain  Warner  prosecuted  bis  reconnoissance  with 
his  reduced  force,  and  was  ambushed  and  killed  by 
the  Indians  near  Goose  lake,  from  which  circumstance 

*  Lfm  AnfjflfJt  Atyttnt  Rer.,  T7.  The  need  of  prisons  in  whidi  In  ( rmfine 
offender*  was  often  embarrassing.  Ma^on  in  1848  offered  to  contribute  $1,* 
000  towanl  the  ct  ectioa  of  secure  prisons  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Los  Aa- 
jnlf,  8ta  Bdrbara,  8mn  Jmk,  Sonoma,  and  Sottar'a  Fort;  bat  it  doaa  not 
■If  111'  that  the  offer  was  accepted. 
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the  Warren  range  of  mountains  received  its  name. 
His  remains  wure  not  recovered  mitil  tlie  following 
sprini]^,  although  Lieutenant  Davidson  was  sent  in 
search  of  tlicm. 

To  check  the  tendency  to  desertion  commanding 
officers  were  instructed  to  allow  furloughs  to  be 
granted  to  detachments,  with  other  reasoDAble  indul- 
^CDces  which  might  tend  to  prevent  desertion.  Noth- 
ing, however,  could  restrain  men  under  the  temptation 
of  gold  and  freedom.  By  the  end  of  August  there 
were  no  more  than  650  officers*  and  men  in  the  de- 
partment. Under  these  circumstances  little  explora- 
tion could  be  carried  on,  and  few  expeditions  of  any 
kind\    The  generals  contented  themselves  with  a 

*Tlu>re  were  present  in  CSaL  in  1849.  the  following  officers,  exehuiw  of 
tlioao  alroady  niontioned,  some  of  wlunn  liave  since  Ucenmc  fainons:  Tjieut- 
colJoseph  Ht>oker;  majora  Jiutua  McKmatry,  W.  Sea  well,  (formerly  of  the 
N.  Y.  reg' t),  p.  H.  Vinton,  R.  Allen,  quartermaster  S.  F.  and  eiril  trcma 
Tircr;  K.  H.  Fitzgerald,  quartermaster  at  S.  F. ;  P.  B.  Heading,  former  pay- 
master of  Fr^ont'a  battalion;  U.  Hill  and  H.  Leonard,  Capiain  K,  Camp> 
bell,  E.  R  Kane,  W.  O.  Marcy,  N.  Lyon,  J.  Hayden,  N.  H.  Harris,  6.  P. 
Andrews,  C.  Q.  Tompkins,  and  R.  Ingalls;  Lieutenants,  C.  J.  Contta,  C.  £. 
Jarv  is,  F.  L.  ratterson,  W.  A.  Slaughter,  J.  W.  T.  Gardiner,  Sweeney,  J. 
Hamilton,  E.  O.  C.  Ord,  J,  W.  Davidson,  George  Stoncman,  U.  Wa^er 
Hallcck,  James  A.  Hardee,  M.  R.  StevenMO,  (formerly  of  the  N.  Y.  T9^%\ 
and  Evans.    'Iheso  are  all  the  names  that  ;ij)]u'ar  in  the  militarj*  corrcs]>on- 
dcnce  of  that  year;  but  John  >iugeut  mentions  as  being  at  San  Dieso,  him- 
■df.  Major  Capertoo,  and  Haya.   Only  two  nugeont  we  meiitioBad,  M nmy 
A.  Perry  antl  W.  S.  Bootli.   On  the  l«t  of  Jan.,  I860,  Shemaii,  Ord,  and 
A.  J.  Smith  returned  to  the  states. 

^  One  of  the  principal  expeditions  was  made  by  Co.  E.,  1st  Lieut  Wil»on, 
commanding,  in  search  of  some  Indiana.    Hnrdera  were  1>ecoming  freqaent^ 
Early  in  the  year  a  fearful  tracf.ly  was  performed  at  San  Miguel  mission. 
Keed  was  an  Englishman,  who  lived  with  his  native  wife  anil  family  at  the 
minion.    He  had  told  a  band  of  sheep  in  the  sonthem  mines,  and  was  foI> 
lowed  t-o  his  home  hy  a  Hessian  and  an  Irishman,  wlio,  aft«T  killing  two 
sleeping  miners  by  the  way,  and  picking  np  three  deserters  from  the  Paciiic 
•qnadnm  at      Soledad,  called  at  Reed't  and  were  hoepitably  entertainad 
over  ni^ht.    The  next  morning  they  mnrtlered  ever>'  inmate  m  Ae  misaioOy 
twelve  m  all,  and  taking  the  ^old  found  in  tlie  Imuse  fled  to  a  secluded  cove 
on  the  sea  beach.    It  hajipeiied  that  two  travellers  were  passing  the  house 
at  the  very  hour  of  the  murder,  hailed  it,  and  getting  no  answer,  sus]>ected 
a  crime,  and  pave  the  alarm  along  the  road  and  at  Sta  Birbara.    Tlu?  citi- 
zens pursued  and  discovered  the  retreat  of  the  mnrderers,  one  of  whom,  ajad 
one  eitisen,  were  killed  in  tiie  eonfliet   Another  swam  oat  to  sea  and  w»s 
drowned,  and  tlie  ntlier  three  were  captured,  tried  hy  a  temporary  OOOrt^ 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.    But  there  being  some  hesitancy 
abont  executing  the  sentence  of  this  court.  Gov.  Mason  ordered  them  shot^ 
and  Lieut  Ord.  M-ith  nine  soldiers  performed  the  duty.  CoUon  Thrrt  Yr^trjt  in 
Cai,  391-2.    IJnlbj  AW..  MS  ;  .^3  (\X    S  F.  Aha,  Jan.  25.  1849.  F..ster, 
a  dealer  in  cattle,  was  killed  by  a  Mexican  dealer  named  Mariano,  m.  ho«e 
guilt  wae  proven  by  Foater'e  property  in  his  poMCMioii.  He  oaoapad  from 
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sort  of  Toyal  progress  to  the  mines  and  a  brief  inspec- 
tion of  the  diflerent  posts.  Commanders  of  posts 
inan  st  to  the  routos  of  iinini^i^ration  were  instructed 
furnish  assistance  and  relieve  suftering  when  re- 
quired.' In  this  manner  the  niilitary  government 
dischazgedy  as  in  its  judgment  seemed  best^  its  duty 
to  the  country. 

Greneial  Smith  removed  his  headquarters  in  May 
or  June  to  Sonoma,  residing  in  a  house  erected  by 
Jacob  P.  Leese,  for  which  he  paid  a  rental  of  |400  a 
month.  On  his  staff  were  Hooker,  Gibbs,  and  Sher- 
man. In  September  he  went  to  Oregon  to  inspect 
that  portion  of  liis  department,  and  remained  on  the 
Columbia  river  for  several  months,*  attending  to  the 
e8tal)lishuient  of  forts  Vancouver,  Steilacoom,  Dalles, 
and  a  post  at  Astoria. 

The  Pacific  squadron,  which  in  184G  had  consisted 
of  eight  armed  vessels,  carrying  300  guns,  was  dis- 
perse, the  line-of-battle-ship  Ohio  alone  being  at 
San  Francisco  in  1849.  She  lay  at  Sauzelito,  and 
was  of  use  in  preventing  the  entire  abandonment  of 
the  mail  service.**   Of  defences  to  her  coast  or  com- 

the  sherifT,  1*ut  his  vaquero  and  awociato  in  crime  were  hung.  San  Jote  Mrr- 
fury,  Jan.  1 ,  1  882.  Arms  were  iuned  to  the  inhabitants  in  exposed  locali- 
ties to  protect  theniMlTe^. 

*  Major  KiM^ker  was  detailed  Ity  Gen.  Smith  to  conduct  the  relief  to  immi- 
grasta;  and  ^1  <iO,UUO  was  supplied  out  of  civil  funds  to  purcliase  provisiona 
Md  lure  men  and  teame  for  tha  aervice.  Seoirj  had  attacked  the  immU 
grants,  who  were  now  perishing.  Rucker  remaine*!  in  the  mountains  until 
ihit  last  of  tho  immigration  had  pauwcd  mto  the  valley.  S/iervian  Mem.,  80- 
1.  S.  F.  AUa,  Dec.  15,  1849.  Ifind  '  $70,000  transferred  to  Parser  Forest, 
for  paying  tha  azpenaes  of  bringing  immigrants  from  Lower  Gftlifomia,'  on 
a  government  vessel  of  course.  Lieut  (,'aidto.  of  the  Uoundary  escort,  estab- 
lithed  Camp  Calhoun  on  tlie  C  ul.  side  of  tiio  Colorutio,  where  he  remained 
for  two  mootiu  aarieting  the  immigration. 

•The  MitAinicltHAfttjt,  a  gov't  pro|K  ller,  whicli  arrived  ont  in  tlic  spring, 
envied  two  companies  of  the  1st  artillery^  to  the  nevr  forte  of  Vancouver 
■ad  Steilaooom.  Col  Casey  was  etatioDed  at  SteOaooom  during  the  Ind. 
wars  in  Washington,  and  Lieut  Slaughter  was  killed  there 

'•The  Warrm,  wliich  was  at  8.  F.  when  tl»e  gold  fever  set  In.  wa.s  deserted, 
and  C'apt.  A.  K.  Long  was  forced  to  imj>ort  a  crew  from  Mazatlau  to  go  to 
Ma.  llM  Caltforma  on  her  first  trip  lost  all  her  crew,  and  tho  Ortgonj  when 
■he  arrived,  anchoreil  alongnide  the  Ohln,  an<l  ('apt.  Pearson  sent  his  crew 
aboard  as  prisoners  until  slie  was  ready  to  sail.  On  her  second  trip  she 
WoariitacMwfbrtiMOIidi^brirfB,_gaardodinthae^^  Qrimtkm^^Sarr,, 
lS-l|r>l8.;  Mmm  Tthgnvk,  Nor.  9, 18(7. 
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merce  California  had  at  this  period  none  that  would 
have  been  effectual  in  case  ot  attack  from  a  foreign 
foe.    At  San  Francisco  Major  Hardie  of  the  New 

York  regiment  had  occupied  two  companies  during 
the  suiiiiiu'r  of  1847  in  repairing  the  presidio  and  re- 
movinuj  to  it  the  ordnance  and  military  stores  broui^hc 
out  in  the  Ix:xin(jhni  and  kmded  at  the  town  of  Yerba 
Buena;  but  the  guns,  mortars,  and  carriages,  with 
tlie  lieavy  shot  and  shell,  could  not  be  moved  across 
the  hillSy  and  remained  near  the  landing.  Tliere 
were  some  guns  mounted  at  San  Pedro,  and  a  field- 
batteiy  kept  at  the  fort  in  Lob  Angelea  At  Mon- 
terey Colonel  Mason  had  caused  to  be  constructed, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  Halleck,  a 
redoubt  in  the  form  of  a  bastion,  on  a  hill  command- 
ing tlie  anchorage  and  the  town,  mounting  uix)n  it  20 
guns  carrying  24-pound  shot,  and  four  8-inch  mortar 
guns  on  platforms.  Quarters  for  the  artillery  com- 
panies, consisting  of  two  lai^e  two-stoiy  log  houses, 

There  ma  great  need  of  li^^thoiiaes  and  hnoyson  the  coast,  and  the  ttaw" 
•mment,  aware  of  thli  neoanity  to  a  rapidly  growing  oovmneroe  as  well 

to  its  own  vemeU,  authorized  Professor  Bache  in  1848  to  organize  two  parties 
for  a  coa<!t  purvey,  the  party  for  shore  duty  lieing  in  charge  of  Captain  James 
8.  \\  iliiauis,  assmtaut,  aud  JoHei)h  S.  Kuth,  sub-assi.staut.     The  hydro- 
(praphioal  party  was  in  charge  of  Lieut  William  P.  McArthur  of  the  navy, 
m  coriiTnaiid  <>f  tlie  schooner  EiriiKj.    The  Kirin'/  arrived  at  S.  F.  in  the  spring 
of  IMD,  but  there  was  httle  work  accompluiheiL    The  men  attached  to  the 
topographical  work  na  awar  to  the  aiines,  and  tiHMe  on  board  tiie  Bwbig 
had  to  1)0  placed  in  IKNls,  and  Some  were  hanged  for  attempting  the  drown* 
mu  of  Lieutenant  Oibson  in  order  to  desert.    The  Ewing  ran  over  to  the  Soe. 
isL  in  winter  in  order  to  preTcnt  the  entire  ^nre  of  the  snrv^,  whicli  in  Um 
•piring  of  ISoO  was  removed  to  the  Culuuibia  bar  and  river.    Ill  Jons  of  thnft 
year  a  third  party  under  sub-assistant  George  Davidson,  whose  services  to 
C'llifornia,  begun  in  tliose  uneasy  terms,  have  been  continued  through  a 
generation,  was  in  every  way  snooessful  after  its  first  hard  struggle  witii 
the  difficulties  besetting  science  in  the  gold  period. 

About  tlie  Ist  of  November  there  arrived  the  United  States  brig  C,  H\ 
Lmomteet  Captam  Alexander  V.  Fraser,  all  of  whose  offioors  and  snntnoa  re- 
signed or  deserted  within  a  month,  boiii).,'  unable  to  live  upon  their  pay.  A 
naval  recruitinK  station  was  opened  at  8an  Francisco  in  December,  bnt  with- 
out  much  relief  to  the  service.  In  November  also  there  arrived  a  collector 
for  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  James  Collier,  who  relieved  the  uulituy 
authorities  of  the  care  of  the  customs.  He  was  escorted  by  a  dragoon  com- 
pany commanded  by  Captain  Thorn,  who  with  throe  of  his  men  waa  ilrowuotl 
at  the  crossing  of  the  rlio  Colorado.  Collector  Collier  foond  som*  things 
that  surprised  and  some  that  displeased  him.  The  surprise  was  occasioiictl 
by  the  amount  of  business,  and  the  displeasure  at  finding  the  goods  with 
Wldoh  he  bad  to  do  itoced  in  Binetoen  dinuuitled  hoiks  of  Tnnnli  iu  the 
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were  erected,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt  a  stone 
magazine.    The  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of 

other  troops  were  erected  in  the  town.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1849  Captain  Polsom  conbtrucied  niiliuirv' 
ijtore-houses  at  San  Francisco,  the  presidio  was  still 
further  ro paired,  and  four  .3*2-pound  guns  and  two 
8-inch  howitzers  were  niouuted  uu  the  old  fort  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor 


MlUTAKT  RXSUTATIOltS  AT  SaM  FtLAXCLMSO,  1840. 


Thus  passed  tlie  year  of  transition,  wliile  California 
was  under  a  rule  nominally  civil,  but  really  jnihtary, 
jret  lacking  the  power  to  be  wholly  either.    The  local 

hArl»or.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  to  have  a  cnstom-house  erected,  with 
«hat  result  I  have  already  aarratcii  in  a  preceding  voliunc. 

Postal  eommQniflAtaon  m  1847,  1848,  and  part  of  1849  had  been  by  mil- 
itary* expreH<<  from  ]>o^t  to  post.  eiti/etiH  l>oing  jiennitted  to  avail  thciiiMclvea 
of  this  lervico  without  charge,  the  private  exure^Mes  patruuized  in  the  luuieii 
■■kmf  ezevbitant  |>rofitt.  The  arriTal  of  William  Van  Voorhiee,  epecial 
post  a^'ent  of  the  United  Staten,  by  the  C'lUfiTuin  in  March,  seciiu'il  to  prmn- 
iw  relief  to  the  military  service.  Vaa  Voorhies  was  superseded  iu  a  moutli's 
fime  by  R.  T.  P.  Allen,  who  reoeired,  if  he  did  not  merit,  innumerable 
anathemas  from  longing  and  exjMictant  but  clisap])oint(Ml  minora  an  i  ttl  r-i, 
■who  l«*.-lieveil  they  'were  cntitlfM  to  have  (Iclivi'icd  to  tliem  Icttera  that  cost 
forty  cents  from  the  stateH,  and  twelve  and  a  half  ocntn  from  any  point  on 
tte  Paeifieeoast  The  agent,  howerer,  hardly  found  time  during  the  sam- 
mer  to  aelert  sites  for  post-offices,  and  the  military  and  private  expresses 
were  even  more  reqairoa  than  before  to  accommodate  the  thousands  to  whom 
tte  BMBtU/fteaoMri  brought  new*  frmn  home. 
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government  of  San  FTancisoo,  which  was  sanctioiied 
because  it  could  not  be  abolished,  expressed  its  dissat- 

ibfactioii  with  the  military  power,  wliich  retorted, 
**  prove  any  of  your  complaints  to  be  well  founded,  and 
the  guilty  offieer  will  be  removed  or  punished."  Tak- 
in<if  into  the  ax'eount  all  the  novel  conditions  of  the 
period,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  atl'airs  were 
conducted  with  becoming  prudence  on  the  miUtazy 
side. 

In  1849,  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  army  in 
California^  and  the  condition  of  society  at  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  importation  of  foreign  criminals  as  well 
as  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  deserting  sailors  and 

soldiers,  a  military  company  was  fonned  in  that  place 
under  the  name  of  First  California  Lfuard.  It  was 
an  artillery  company,  l»ut  drilled  also  with  muskets, 
and  in  the  evolutions  of  infanti  v.  It  consisted  of  41 
members  in  July,  and  was  increased  to  100  by  Se\v 
tember»  on  the  8th  of  wliich  month  Greneral  liiley 
commissioned  Henry  M.  Nai^lee  captain,  William  (). 
H.  Howard  and  Myron  Norton  Ist  lieutenants  ;  Hall 
McAllister  and  David  F.  Bagley  second  lieutenants ; 
Samuel  (3erry  surgeon,  and  B.  H.  Sinton  sergeant. 
This  company  continued  its  existence  under  the  state 
laws,  and  was  the  initial  military  organization  of  this 
commonwealth.  At  present  it  is  known  as  company 
A.  lii^ht  battery,  of  the  national  guard.  Together 
with  50  men  of  Protection  Fire  company,  No.  2,  the 
guards  re[)aired  to  Sacramento  to  <juell  the  squat- 
ter's riot  of  1850.  During  their  sojourn  in  the  cajv 
ital  two  military  companies  were  formed,  which  now 
belong  also  to  the  national  guard.  Twenty-one  com- 
panies^ were  organized  in  San  Francisco  previous 

UTlicse  companies  were  organized  as  follows:  Wadlington  Goard,  60 
nMD;  Empire  Onard,  125  men;  Marion  Rifles,  65  men;  Kation&l  Lanoera,  46 

men;  Eurrka  Light-hor<c»  <;nar<l,  50  men:  San  Franoi^co  Bhn--;.  60  men; 
City  (iuanl,  65  men;  Wajiliington  Continental  Ituanis,  40  men;  lndei>en<lent 
Kational  Gnmrd,  70  men;  Young  America  Gnard,  35  men;  Wallace  Guani, 
00  men;  Independent  City  ( Jiiar.l.  KX);  California  Fusileers,  GO  men:  Black 
Hnssars,  42  men;  First  Lij^ht  iJragiMms,  5".>  men:  Mechanic  >  iluanl,  '>0  men; 
Schuetzen  Vereio,  150  men;  C'ahfuruia  laglit  Guard,  GO  lucu;  City  Guard, 
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to  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  which  greatly  stimulated 
the  militarv  spirit.  As  that  period  was  exceptional 
it  will  be  treated  of  by  itself. 

lu  1851  ludiaii  disturbances  at  San  Diego  called 
for  troops,  and  two  companies  of  rangers  were  organ- 
ized from  the  California  Guard,  Washington  Guard, 
and  Empire  Guard»  the  only  existing  military  com- 
panies in  San  Francisco  at  that  time.  Before  trans- 
portation to  San  Diego  could  be  proyided  the  trouble 
had  blown  over.  In  1854  six  companies  then  existing 
ill  Sail  Francisco  were  formed  into  a  battalion  with  a 
colonel  and  other  othcers.  No  military  services  were 
required  of  tlieiu  until  1856,  when  the  vigilaiiee  com- 
mittee assumed  the  government  of  the  city,  and  the 
militia  were  orderea  to  report  for  duty  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state;  nor  subsequently,  except  in  June, 
1871,  when  on  account  of  a  strike  among  the  miners 
of  Ajnador  county  a  collision  between  the  Miners' 
League  and  the  null-owners  was  feared,  and  one  com- 
pany each  of  the  national  guard  and  of  the  Sumner 
li'jflit  ixuard  were  ordered  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
turbance;  and  still  hiter,  wIumi  in  1877  the  three 
clays'  labor  riots  caused  the  military  companies  to  be 
placed  on  duty  in  San  Francisco  to  guard  the  armories 
and  prevent  the  destruction  of  valuable  property.  The 
scr\  ice  rendered  on  these  occasions  amply  illustrated 
the  benefit  to  socie^  of  these  organizations. 

I  have  mentioned  in  its  proper  place  the  early  en- 
actment by  the  California  legislature  of  a  militia  law. 
The  state  was  partitioned  in  1850  into  four  divisions 
with  four  major-generals,  and  two  brigades  to  a  di- 
vision, with  a  brigadier-general  to  each,''  a  quaiter- 

60  men;  French  Guard,  75  men;  McMahon  Guard,  43  men;  Montgomery 
Ourd,  SO  men. 

'^Major-generals  of  tho  Ist,  2(1,  3d  an«l  4th  division  respectively,  wore: 
Thomas  J.  (irceu,  John  E.  Brackett,  David  8.  Douj/laa  and  Joshua  ii.  Beau. 
'Ihe  bricadier  generals  in  tlie  same  order  were,  J.  II.  Eastland,  William  M. 
Wina,  Roljert  Semple,  Alex.  C.  McDonald,  JohnE.  Addiaon,  D.  P.  Baldwan, 
Thomas  11.  Bowen  au«l  J.  M.  ( 'ovaimliias.  A«ljutaiit  i^'enoral,  Tlierou  K. 
ter  Lee.  Quarter-maitter  general,  Joneph  C.  Mourehcad.  CuL  Jour.,  1850, 
312-22i   Many  of  the  apx>uintBieats  were  of  the  fonner  membert  of  tha 
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master-general  and  an  adjutant-general  being  also 
elertrd  by  joint  convention  of  the  legislature.  The 
contlict  V)etwcen  the  Indian  tribes  and  tlic  miners, 
and  attacks  by  the  natives  upon  immigrating  parties 
furnished  the  only  occasions  on  which  the  militia  were 
called  upon  to  perform  military  duty,  which  occasions 
continued  but  for  a  few  years,  costing  the  state,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  sum,  for  which  it  received  partial 
indemnity  from  the  general  government. 

In  February,  1851,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  a  loan  not  exceeding  $500,000,  payable  in 
ten  years,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  expeditions  against  the  Indians. 
Another  act  was  passed  in  1852  authorizing  a  loan  of 
not  more  than  $600,000  with  interest  at  seven  per 
cent,  payable  annually ;  and  the  law  bound  the  state 
to  pay  the  principal  if  at  the  end  of  ten  years  con- 
gress had  made  no  provision  for  its  liquidation.  Con- 
gress, in  1854,  made  an  appropriation  of  $924,295.65 
to  pay  the  bonds  issued  in  1851  and  1852 ;  but  the 
amount  ordered  to  be  granted  was  the  sum  actually 
paid  by  the  state  of  California  in  the  suppression 
of  Indian  hostilities  prior  to  January  1854,  which 
the  secretary  of  war  was  directed  at  once  t<>  ascer- 
tain. The  amount  of  the  appropriations,  had  it  been 
immediately  available,  would  have  discharged  the 
bonded  debt,  bnt  the  delay  consequent  upon  the  ap- 

E ointment  of  a  commission,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
usinr     to  Washington,  so  increased  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  that,  when  after  much  legislation  the  money 

Kew  York  volunteers.  In  1851  JamM  M.  Estill  was  elected  raaj.-sen.  of  2d 
div.  in  place  of  Brackett,  and  S.  M.  Milec  and  8.  R  WoodvirorUi  Driff.-gens 

of  l>*t  aii<l  4th  div.  in  place  of  Eastland  aiid  Bowen.  In  1852  William 
C.  Kibbe  waa  elected  qr-niaster-gen.,  also  governor's  aids,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  cavalry,  as  follows:  Samuel  A.  Merritt,  Mariposa  co. ;  Alphouso 
Sutter,  Sutter  co. ;  E.  C.  Cromwell,  El  Doimdo  co.;  Edward  M.  Burrows, 
Butte  CO.;  Andreas  Pico.  Lo*?  Anprle.s  co.;  John  Watnon,  Shri'ita  co., 
1852;  Cave  C.  Couts,  San  Ihego  co.;  and  J.  E.  Lawrence,  Sau  Francis> 
00.,  1853.  In  1853  John  A.  Sutter  was  elected  maj.-sen.  at  larm;  J.  M. 
Ccu  arrubiM  inaj.-gen.  of  the  4Ui  dir.,  and  J),  K  Kwta  iMng.<gea  2a  Ixrundo 
4th  div.  -o  o  -o 
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tppTopriated  was  applied,  the  state  still  owed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1856,  9173,322.66,  coupons  to  that  amount 
being  cut  fix>m  the  bonds  and  returned  to  the  respect- 
ive holders  for  redemption.    The  interest  upon  these 

coupons  being  added,  the  wliolo  amount  remaining 
to  be  paid  w lien  a  coiiiiaittee  of  the  house  of  rep- 
reseiitiitives  reported  upon  the  matter  in  1883,  reaehed 
$'241,625.82,  for  which  the  general  government  was 
justly  liable  to  the  state  for  expenses  incurred  in  its 
defence  in  1850-51. 

On  account  of  other  Indian  hostilities  the  legisla- 
ture in  1857  again  issued  bonds  amounting  to  $410,- 

000  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  that  might  be 
appropriated  by  congress  to  the  state  to  defray  the 
expenses  incurred  in  the  suppression  of  Indian  hos- 
tilities specified  in  this  act,*^  tlie  bondholders  in  tliis 
instance  relying  solely  upon  tlie  general  government. 

1  have  found  nothing  to  show  that  these  claims  were 
ever  paid.  The  state  was  r<Minbursed  for  itsparticipa- 
tion  in  the  !Modoc  Indian  war  of  1872-3  to  the 
amount  of  $4,441.33,  appropriated  by  congress  in 
1883." 

^This  act  is  a  history  of  volunteer  ezpeditiona  and  losses  darins  several 
jmn.    It  specifies  services  in  Sutter  co.  in  1850»  $5,000;  in  Nevada  eo.  in 

1S.V)  :\w\  IS.")!,  .^eO.fXK);  in  Yuba  co.  in  1850,  !?!l»0,Of>0;  in  Klamath  in  ls.-,2, 
$10,000;  in  Suikivou  co.  in  Iboo,  $14,000;  the  same  co.  in  1850,  $200,000; 
Hnmboldt  and  Klamath  ooe  in  1855,  $110,000;  Los  Angeles  oo.  1852-5, 
$20,000;  San  Bcruardino  in  l&'So,  $1,000;  Tulare  co.  in  1S.-)G,  $10,000.  CaL 
Siiii.,  1857,  202-4.  These  expensive  expcditiona  wero  timh  rtaken  after  the 
lailure  of  appeals  to  the  United  States  otlicerd  in  the  departuicut,  which  was 
iU  aoppliea  with  troops  for  the  proteetion  of  so  extensive  a  frontier;  and 
even  a-i  late  ah  1 872-3  it  was  neoesMuy  to  Call  oat  Tolontoon  to  rabdoe  the 
Modoca  on  the  northern  border. 

>*The  whole  army  of  the  United  *Statee  hi  184<MS0  eomprised  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoon:?,  one  of  mounted  ritleinrn,  four  of  artillcrv.  an.l  eight  of 
infantry,  aggregatiuA  with  the  engineer  corps  and  general  ntatf  12,1)27  mem- 
ben.  AH  ute  mounted  troope  were  employed  in  Oregon,  Califnrnin,  T*  xas, 
Kew Mexico,  and  on  the  routes  leading  to  the  Pacific C(»a.st.  Fr  la  tl  i  i  \(.  at 
of  country  to  l>e  traversed  in  the  event  of  an  onthreak,  and  whah  coiil.l  not 
be  covered  by  infantry  in  time  to  overtake  tlie  enemy,  it  became  necessary 
to  increaae  the  cavaliy  by  recmiting  the  broken  otHnpanies  with  tried  and 
trusted  men  from  the  east,  whose  terms  of  scrvicn  wi-rc  neariiiLT  the  end; 
andabio  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  companies  from  tiio  qu<»ta,  <$ometimca 
as  low  as  42;  to  a  nnmlier  not  exceeding  74  privates  per  company.  "WiHk 
such  tnxips  a^j  were  available  an  expedition  set  out  in  the  month  of  May  to 
panish  the  Indian-!  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Clear  lake,  in  what  is  now  Lake 
eoanty,  for  the  murder  of  citiMiii  in  1849,   It  consisted  of  C  troop  1st  dra- 
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In  1849  and  1850  the  territory  on  the  Pacific  had 

constituted  tlie  third  division  of  Dcpartmuut  No.  11; 
but  on  the  1 7th  ot"  ^lav,  IHol,  tlic  coumiand  of  de- 

Ik* 

partuients  10  aud  11  were  merged  iu  that  of  the  Pa- 

floons,  commamlcd  by  Lieut  Davidson,  and  a  detachment  of  the  2d  infantry, 
thaM'Ii"Io  in  L-h.ir;;<' i>f  C.ipt.  Nathaniel  Lvoii.  I  >;ivi<.li»m  having  failed  of 
reaching  the  ladiaut  tlic  previoUA  year,  by  ica^iuu  uf  their  taking  refuge  on 
an  island  in  Clear  lake,  wagons  aooompaiUMl  the  troope,  oarrying  l>oat«  to  be 
UMed  in  pTirsuit.  This  unexi>ected  movement  surprised  and  alarnit d  the 
Indiana.,  whu  from  being  dedant  became  terrUied.  They  showered  their 
arrowe  ineflfiBctaally  upon  the  troops,  who  firtt  drovo  them  from  their  oon- 
c»  iliiK  lit  with  a  htm-itzer,  and  afu  r\\;uil  tsliot  them  down  with  their  muiskets, 
untU  GO  out  of  400  were  lulled,  after  which  their  rancheria  was  destroyed. 
The  command  then  |iroeeeded  to  Rnsdan  rirer,  whim  two  aettlers,  Stona 
and  Kelley,  had  been  atrociously  murdered,  and  surrounding  the  Indiaiuia 
a  jungle,  slaughtered  'not  loss  than  75  of  them.'  In  these  two  engagements 
the  only  damage  received  was  two  men  wounded.  Sending  the  horses  to 
Benicia  to  be  rested,  the  troop  tlien  marched  to  tha  Goom  lake  ooonti^  to 
March  fur  Warner's  bones  and  jninish  his  raurderor^. 

Wiulo  these  events  were  taking  place,  Gen.  Smith  was  making  a  tour  of 
fnspectioa  in  the  south.    Finding  at  San  I)icgo  that  persons  arriving  from 
thcdila  complained  that  a  gang  of  thirteen  lawless  men  had  establMied  a 
ferry  over  the  Colorado,  in  competition  with  the  young  Indians,  aud  were 
extorting  enormoQs  prioes  from  travellen,  besides  oommitttng  robberies  and 
nurderH,  uikI  being  besought  to  mcmkI  a  command  to  drive  them  away,  he  of- 
fered, if  a  writ  could  be  issued  fur  their  arrest,  to  assist  the  civil  olhcers  in 
the  execntion  of  their  dnty.   Bnt  nothing  was  attempted  to  be  done  by  the 
authorities,  and  tlio  gang  continued  to  rob  and  kill,  charging  tlu  ir  crimes 
U|K)n  the  Yunuia.    They  killed  an  Irishman  who  had  set  up  an  opposition 
ferry,  and  destroyed  the  Ixiats  of  the  Indians.    The  Yum  as  retaliated  by 
killing  eleven  of  the  men,  including  the  leaders,  for  which  nnlxMly  m  us  sorry, 
altliniit^h  Major-f^'eneral  l'« m  of  tlio -Ith  Cal.  division  of  militia  endeavored 
to  raise  a  coini>any  to  punish  the  Iniliaus  for  the  murder  of  the  white  men, 
bat  failed.    The  feiTy  was  soon  reestablished,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
reeurrfiice  of  sm-h  trtniMo,  and  to  ]>rotri-t  the  iinm't^ratKiti,  Hen.  Smith  <'r- 
dered  Major  Uemtzelman  to  proceed  as  soon  as  ^H)Si>ibie  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila  to  establish  tiiere  a  military  post.   This  action  was  rendertnl  po:^siIilc  Viy 
tlie  arrival  at  San  Diego  in  tlio  spring  of  a  Inxly  of  troops  under  lieiit  coL 
J.  B.  Magruder,  who  occupied  that  station  in  the  absence  of  Heintzelman. 
On  the  27t1i  of  November,  1850^  two  companies  of  the  Snd  infantry  estib- 
liahed  Camp  Independence  at  the  croesing  of  the  Colorado,  wliich  M  as  tran;!* 
ferred  to  the  former  site  of  a  mission,  in  March  ISol,  and  was  thenceforth 
called  Fort  Yuma.    So  little  were  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  feared  that 
the  fort  was  soon  left  in  diarge  of  Lieut  L.  W.  Sweeney  and  ten  men.  Tliey 
soon,  however,  began  murdering  immip^rants,  and  attack;  il  the  fort,  which 
on  account  of  the  ditlieiilty  of  ol>tainiug  supplies  waa  abdJidoued  in  l/cc, 
after  l>eing  reinforced  by  Lieut  Davidson.    It  was  not  again  oocnpicdnntfl 
in  Febniary  1832,  when  Heintzelman  returned  to  make  a  ]>ermanent  estab- 
lishment at  this  point,  which  for  many  years  retained  its  importouce. 

The  adjournment  of  the  boundary  commission  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
February,  to  meet  atFl  Paso  in  November,  left  a  company  of  inTantry  under 
Lieut  Coults,  disiMMable  for  garrison  duty,  in  addition  to  which  was  a  com* 
pany  organized  from  detachments  that  had  marched  across  the  country  on 
the  (  Jila  route,  under  Maj.  E.  Fitzgerald.  From  these  companies,  too  eu.iU 
to  take  distant  or  exposed  posts,  (len.  Smith  organized  three  garrison  otCt- 
tioning  Fitzgerald  at  the  rancho  £1  Cliino,  in  San  Bernardino  valley,  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  infantry  at  the  C^jon  pais,  and  the  drsgocaaat  San  Lois  Bey. 
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ciiic  dlvisioii,  Brevet  Brigadier  Gleaeral  Ethan  A. 
Hitchcock  being  placed  in  command,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Sonoma.  Tlu  departure  of  the  2d  dragroons 
about  this  time,  and  the  withdrawal  from  Oregon  of 

limit  DerUy  was  sent  by  Gen.  Kiley  to  open  a  wagon-road  from  mission 
Suk  Miguel  to  the  mtnm  on  the  Mariposa  river;  from  all  of  which  it  appears 

that  the  comuiaudera  us»ed  their  best  endeavurs  to  make  the  military  ox  dm 
to  the  country.  Hemarkin^  ^^^^  ^®  extent  of  the  territory  and  the  nature 
et the  service.  Gen.  Smitli  m  his  report  says:  'To  coni^ly  y,  iih  our  treaty 
obligations  with  Mexico  will  require  GOO  cavalry  and  400  infantry  on  the 
line  of  the  (Jila,  and  eastward  to  the  Kio  (iraiulo,  hesides  those  i:ow  on  the 
two  extremities  of  that  ime.  The  cavalry  niu.-.t  he  practised  drugooua,  not 
raw  recruitd  that  cannot  ride.  This  country  in  the  hcsi  oountiy  for  dragoons 
in  the  V.  S.'  He  might  well  say  that,  when  he  had  liimsclf  just  riddt  ii  MO  miles 
frnm  San  Diego  to  Sonoma.  Few  changes  or  improvements  were  made  at 
any  of  the  posts  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  cost  of  latior  and  material. 
Trom  the  report  of  Maj.  D.  H.  Vinton,  rjuartcrniastcr.  I  learn  tliat  at  tlie 
po»t  on  Bear  creek,  in  what  is  now  Yuba  county,  to  which  Maj.  Kingsbury 
was  tvansferred,  and  which  was  maintained  nntil  1852,  tiie  troops  -were  re- 
quired  to  •c«)Ver  tlicni-;clvc.-i  l>y  their  own  labor,  with  material  to  bo  found 
in  th«ir  vicinity,'  and  that  at  a  post  established  on  Clear  lake  the  same  was 
rsqnired.  For  the  station  on  the  San  Joaquin,  iron  houses  were  recom- 
mended,  while  at  Saa  Diego  barracks,  offieera  qiiart(  rs,  gnard-honssa,  and 
bcspital  were  thought  necessary.  This  was  inilctd  for  pcveral  years  the 
tatmt  important  depot  next  to  Benicia,  on  acci>unt  of  the  uece.shity  of  Mijiidy- 
ing  Fort  Yuma  from  this  station.  But  the  work  first  undertaken  muh  in 
the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  ])rcsitlio,  ami  at  Ht  nicia.  to  vi  i  li  j.lu  e 
Gcu.  Smith  designed  to  remove  hU  headquarters  m  iboO,  or  aa  soou  aa  quar< 
ter;«  were  ereetea. 

The  improvements  made  at  Benicia  in  1849-r>0  consisted  of  l.iiildinps  for 
officers'  quarters,  a  barrack  fur  soldiers,  2  military  store-houses,  '<i  cottage 
brm  haOdimrs  for  quarters  for  employ^  stable^  blacksmitii  shop;  cook* 
hoosa^  bake-house,  boat-house,  stone  corral,  steam  saw -udll;  and  house  for 
snpk^^  with  stable^  _ont  h ouses,  and  enclosures.  The  lumber  used  in 
fheir  eoustnicUon  coaftfOOO  per  M.,  and  tiie  wagea  of  mechanics  not  less  than 
^1  per  day. 

rrom  the  report  of  Gen.  Smith  of  March  18ol  it  appears  that  the  ad- 
iataut  general  of  the  army  had  desired  to  know  what  reduction  in  the  num- 
W  of  trtM^ps  could  be  made  in  Cal.  and  Oregon,  with  safety  to  tlie  public  ser- 
vice. To  this  the  general  replied  that  it  (h  jK  inlcd  iiiion  tlie  dioicc  the  gov- 
ernment should  make,  between  the  regular  army  and  the  militia,  to  protect 
m  Indian  and  maritime  frontier,  each  over  1,000  miles  in  length,  adding 
V'vne  further  remarks  intended  not  to  bo  complimentary  to  the  militia,  as  to 
conduct,  or  cost  of  service.  It  is  interestiuff  to  compare  the  civil  and  military 
views  of  the  same  aobject.  On  tiie  page  following  the  rather  curt  reply  of 
^•iiith  to  the  »4j'rt*'*^"8*^"'-''"''''  coiiiiiimiit  ation  from  TIov.  Md^oi-iral  to 
Pres.  Filmore.  ^e  governor  asked  for  arms  for  the  militia,  which  was  not 
yet  enrolled,  bat  was  estimated  at  100.000,  while  the  general  had  just  said 
that  *  whatsnrar  arms  are  delivered  to  tl  frontier  people  here  will  be  lobt  to 
the  U.  8.,*  m»  aning  that  they  Would  be  sold  to  anybody  M  ho  w<»uld  buy 
them.  So  Well  Jiad  Senator  (J win  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  new  state,  how- 
ever, that  the  secretary  of  war  bad  antidpated  the  govcrniv'a  requii^ition 
for  California's  quota,  and  the  arms  arrived  soon  after  tlie  requisition  had 
been  made.    As  if  to  justify  the  opinion  of  the  general  just  quoted,  the 

Suarter-roaster  general  of  the  state,  Joseph  C.  Moorehea«l.  on  the  20th  of 
Lpril  1851,  abscondo'l,  having;  soM  or  taken  with  him  several  hundred  mus- 
kets without  authority  of  law.    l>ut  uoiw  itiiaUindiiig  Una  uniortiuiate  ful- 
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the  mounted  rifle  regiment,  bad  reduced  the  already 
inadequate  force  of  the  division  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree. In  addition  to  the  Indian  troubles  in  California, 
of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  another  chap- 
ter, a  call  from  Oregon,  now  almost  defenceless,  for  a 
strong  military  post  in  the  south,  occasioned  General 
iritclicock  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  such  a 
station,  but  from  ignorance  of  tlie  country  he  selected 
Port  Orford  as  a  suitable  point  for  a  fort,  whereas,  it 
was  separated  from  that  portion  of  the  country  threat- 
ened by  the  Coast  range,  a  br(^ken  and  heavily  tim- 
bered region^  nearly  impassable  and  wholly  unex- 
plored, before  the  secretaiy  of  war  could  respond, 
a  party  of  men  arriving  at  Port  Orford  by  sea  with 
the  intention  of  settling  there,  were  attacked  and  half 
of  them  nuirdered  by  the  Indians.  The  incith'iit  de- 
cided the  (question  of  troops  at  this  point,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  135  nnni,  50  of  whom  were  to  be  mounts- 
ed,  the  whole  commanded  by  Colonel  Silas  Casey, 
proceeded  by  steamer  to  Port  Orford,  with  supplies 
and  horses.  Beyond  furnishing  protection  to  a  small 
and  isolated  settlement^  which  had  no  reason  at  that 
period  for  existing,  the  post  was  of  no  use  to  the 
country,  and  was  a  heavy  expense  to  the  government. 

To  fill  up  the  skeleton  companies  in  California,  500 
recruits  from  the  Atlantic  states  arrived  in  February  . 
1852,  of  whom  101  deserted  by  the  1st  of  July.  Sev- 
(»ral  n(*w  posts  were  established  this  year,  the  whole 
number  in  California  and  Oregon,  of  all  classes,  being 
1 7.  In  August  the  4th  infantry  regiment  arrived  by 
the  Isthmus  route.   It  had  suffered  severely  fix>m 

filment  of  an  unfriendly  prophecy,  the  militia  took  an  active  part  m  the 
Buiipro-isioii  of  Indiaa  hoatilittea  in  1851.  'Certain  {>er8ou9,  said  (rea. 
Smith,  'liavc  <1otcrmiiied  that  thm  ■hmll  be  a  war.*  '  The  state  of  CU./ 
said  M'ljor  McKinstry,  acting  as  qnarter -master  at  San  Diego,  'lias  Ixn-n 
involved  in  a  heavy  debt,  for  the  ^ymcut  of  which  she  ia  unprepared,  by 
our  failnra  to  eatablith  a  few  nulitarv  posts,  the  maintenance  of  whi^ 
would  hare  been  ezpensiye,  Imt  benefleial  beyond  imlmlatitMi.'  Tbns  o|^iiioBt 
differed. 

Camp  Mojave.  the  oldest  post  in  Arizona,  was  established  in  1858  to  jm^ 
tect  the  immigration;  abandoned  in  May  isisi,  and  reoocnpied  in  May  198% 
by  2  oomp.  of  the  4th  CaL  voL  The  next  porta  Mem  to  have  been  tboee  jort 
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jfiaease  contracted  in  equatorial  heat  and  miasma,  and 

was  practically  incapacitated  for  immediate  service. 

This  regiment  was  distributed  to  tlie  nortlierii  posts  :  to 
Port  Humboldt  on  Humboldt  bay  two  companies, 
Lieutenant-colonel  R.  C.  Buchanan;  one  company, 
Captahi  B.  li.  Aldcn,  to  Fort  Jones  in  Seott  valley; 
one  company,  Colonel  George  Wright,  to  Fort  Bead- 
ing on  the  upper  Sacramento  river ;  two  companies, 
Major  C.  H.  ijamed,  to  Fort  Steilacooni,Puget  Sound; 
two  companies,  Major  E.  J.  Kains,  to  Fort  DaileSi 
Columbia  river;  and  two  companies  to  Fort  Van- 
couver, the  headquarters  of  the  regiment,  under  com- 
mand of  lieutenant-colonel  B.  L.  E.  Bonneville.  In 
the  spring  of  1853  the  Indians  on  the  Colorado  com- 
pelled the  evacuation  of  Fort  Yuma.  While  captains 
Sweeney  and  Davidson  were  retreating  to  San  Diego, 
they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Craig's  expedition  com- 
ing overland,  which  escorted  them  to  that  place.  On 
his  return  the  following  February,  Craig  was  shot  and 
killed  bv  two  deserting  soliliers  wlioiii  he  was  at- 
tempting  to  persuade  to  return  to  tlu  ir  duty. 

In  spite  of  the  presence  of  a  greater  number  of 
troops  in  the  country,  Indian  hostilities  were  increased, 
and  a  number  of  valuable  citizens'  lives  lost,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  destruction  of  immigrant  life  and  property, 
a  state  of  afiairs  which  contmued  for  many  years 
thereafter,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  narrative  of 
Indian  wars  in  Califomia  and  Oregon,  In  the  sum- 
mentioned.  Breckenridge  taui  Buchanaii,  MtaMis1io<l  about  ISCiO.  Camp 
Ycrile  waa  erect€d  l»y  Arizona  vnlimtoers,  mostly  M('xi(Mn.  in  IHOl,  to  pro- 
tect I'rescott  CO.  It  was  occupied  by  regular  tr<><i|)^  in  l  H(ir>,  and  site  changed 
ID  1871.  Fort  Bowie  was  estahliahed  to  protect  tin'  road  between  Tucson 
and  Mf'«<illa  valley,  in  1862.  by  conip.  O.  fuh  Cal.  vol.  It  was  rrlniilt  in 
1^.  Fort  Whipple,  24  miles  east  of  Proscott,  was  erected  in  lb(33,  but 
dMoged  to  ita  pfceent  die  in  18M,  ftnd  beeftme  headqnarten  of  the  district. 
Camp  Lowell  was  established  during  the  rcbellicm,  7  milt-H  ra-*t  of  Tucscn,  in 
the  .San  Catarina  mts.  Site  changed  to  present  location.  Camp  McDowell  was 
estaKlished  in  1865  by  5  comp.  of  Ual.  vols.  Camp  Apache,  first  called 
Ooo.lwin,  then  Or  l.  t)ion  Mogollon,  then  Thomas,  and  last  Anaolio.  was  e^- 
UMiHh.  d  in  1870  by  Major  John  Green  with  2  comp.  1st  U.  S.  cavalry. 
Camp  Grant.  2  miles  from  Mount  Graham  in  the  Sierra  Bonita,  waa  esteb- 
Itthed  in  1873.   Mort  of  these  posts  won  oocapiad  rata  within  the  M 
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mer  of  1853  Fort  Lane  was  established  in  Bogoe 
Biver  valley,  Or^on,  by  Major  G.  W.  Patten.** 

On  the  9th  of  January  18.')4  Major-f^enoral  John 

E.  Wool  was  assijj^iK^d  to  the  Pacific  (.k  |taitiiu'nt,  and 
relieved  General  Hitchcock  in  February  following. 
Previous  to  tlie  arrival  of  Wf)ol  iinlitary  matters  in 
California  had  been  ably  conducted  in  the  main, 
thouL;h  with  something  of  the  dolce  far  niente  of  the 
country,  but  if  no  great  amount  of  activity  had  been 
displayed,  there  had  been  few  collisions  between  the 
military  themselves,  or  between  them  and  civiliana 
But  when  General  Wool  took  tiie  command  a  differ- 
ent state  of  aflfairs  prevailed.    Before  he  left  the 
Atlantic  coast  he  had  made  several  suggestions  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  which  that  o£ficial  had  seen  fit 
to  ignore  without  comment;  but  when  Wool  pro- 
ceeded to  act  as  if  they  were  doubtless  to  be  adopted, 
the  secretary  ruthlessly  demolished  sueh  expectations 
in  toto.    Wool's  correspondence,  though  somewhat 
voluminous,    furnishes   very    entertaining  reading. 
His  quarrels  with  the  civil  authoritits  on  the  Vn- 
cific  coast  were  contiimous,  and  often  on  both  sides 
acrimonious.    The  secretary  more  frequently  took 
sides  against  him  than  with  him.    As  to  his  inteu- 
tions,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  honesty,  though  to 
some  his  measures  appeared  at  times  to  be  arbitrary 
and  ill^vised.^ 

''An  entire  reorganization  of  the  military  departments  of  the  Uoited 
States  to4>k  place  in  October  1853»  the  countrv  weat  of  tbe  RocJty  nuiuntahir, 
excepting  I'tah  an<l  tlie  department  of  New  Alexico  constituting  the  Hepait- 
meut  of  the  I'acilic,  Gen.  Hitchcock  in  command,  with  headau&rten  at  8. 

F.  This  year  the  2d  inf.  reg.  was  broken  up  and  assigned  to  cliffereiit  octD> 
panics,  the  ofiicors  l>eing  onlcred  east  to  recruit.  Jefferyc  n  Davis  had 
succeeded  C.  M.  Conrad  as  sec.  of  war.  To  him  Gen.  Scott  repc  rted  that 
another  regiment  of  infantry  was  needed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  an 
additional  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  department  of  the  west,  to  gviard  the 
routes  of  travel  to  tlie  coast.  Accordingly  the  third  art,  rep.,  ll  e  *  pay  and 
gallant  third,' as  it  was  called  in  the  Mexican  war,  coninian(lcd  I  y  Licut- 
col  J.  M.  Washington  and  Maj  K.  S.  Merchant  v  an  placed  under  c  rders  to 
prcK-p^d  hy  Rca  to  Cal.  It  left  Gov.  I.,  N.  Y.  harlxir,  in  Vcc.  and  in  Jan. 
returued  in  a  ilistrcsacd  condition  to  N.  Y.,  the  Snn  Frnnruico,  <  n  w  bich  it 
sailed  having  been  shipwrecked.  It  was  not  nntil  midsummer  that  the  sav- 
eral  companiea  of  the  reginMit  amTod,  and  were  distrilrated  to  the  diffaretti 
poets. 

"At  the  tima  d  tins  appointmant  to  Hio  oomniand  of  tbedepartnMnt^  Hm 
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At  the  period  of  the  rommcnconu  nt  of  hostilities 
by  the  south  tlie  only  fortifications  on  tlie  coast  of 
California  and  Oregon  were  Alcatraz  and  Fort  Point. 
At  the  fonner  there  were  ISO  troops  tinder  Captain 

ffibiulning  ezpeditioa  of  Willuun  Walker  waa  in  progress.  Wool  had 
tdnd  for  speetail  nutntetioiui  from  fhe  president,  empowering  him  to  inter- 
bn  with  the  recmiting  of  such  expeditions,  as  violations  of  the  ncutnility 
Uwi;  and  further,  to  enable  liim  to  check  these  operations,  that  two  compa- 
nies then  at  Fort  Hamilton  might  be  ordered  to  accoui]>auy  him  to  8.  F. 
KeiUier  Tsquest  was  granted,  and  when  in  his  report  to  the  secretary  he  re- 
UUnI  the  steps  taken  by  him  to  arrest  persons  recruiting  for  Lower  Cal.  and 
Sooora,  and  his  efforts  to  place  the  harbor  of  S.  F.  in  a  defensible  condition, 
whM  aeeording  to  tlie  secretary  of  war  he  should  have  been  attendinif  to 
the  suppression  of  hostilities  in  his  dejtartment  aa  his  first  duty,  he  was  toM 
that  ha 'manifested  a  want  of  dctinito  purriosc,'  and  'devoted  an  undue 
portioik  of  his  time  to  other  than  the  proper  duties  of  his  command.'  As  to 
tliS  haihor  defenses,  in  May  1854  Gran.  Wool  directed  Capt  Stone  of  the 
ordnance  department  of  the  service  to  mount  on  Alcatraz  island  six  8-inch 
guns,  and  six  S^-pound  guns;  also  ten  32-pound  guns  near  Fort  point,  com- 
nuading  the  entrance  to  the  harbor;  and  that  10  24-pound  guns  should  be 
brought  from  Monterey  to  l)e  mounted  on  seigc-carriages,  1  he  reason  given 
for  this  order  was  stated  in  tiie  correspondence  of  the  commanding  general 
to  be  'ineonsaqnenoe  of  the  oonvietioB  ef  the  Mexican  consul,  the  threats 
of  the  FrsBch  consul,  he  havini;  lowwed  the  French  flag,  and  the  expecta- 
tinn  of  several  Freiu  h  ships-of-war  in  the  harlmr  of  San  Francisco,  and 
ether  causes.'  Bui  tiio  secretary  thought,  inasmuch  as  fortilicalions  were 
in  progress  at  the  pboe  nsned,  and  the  batteries  wonld  veiinire  to  be  ra- 
iDonntfd,  the  extra  ex^>en9e  of  the  temporary  armament  was  unnecessary. 
*lbe  i>ropricty  of  erecting  the  temporary  batteries  to  which  you  refer,'  he 
ssid,  'depends  upon  the  necessity.* 

The  senior  engineer  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  at  Fort  Point  was  lient- 
eol  Mason,  an  eminent  oflicer,  who  arrived  at  his  post  in  IS.'):?,  laboring 
ttndcr  di^iease  contracted  on  the  Isthmus.  Anxious  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  entrusted  to  him,  he  failed  to  take  sulHrient  time  lor  recovery,  and 
becf)ming  again  prostrated  soon  died.  The  olFieer  who  wa><  sent  to  succeed 
biffl  was  Maj.  J.  G.  Barnard.  The  old  Spanish  fort  at  the  Toiut  was  taken 
down,  and  some  of  the  material  used  in  the  new  works.  The  final  surveys 
of  Alcatraz  i.  were  not  ma<le  until  1854,  when,  temporary  buiMings  and  a 
wharf  ha^nng  l)ocn  erected,  the  work  upon  the  batteries  an<l  excavation  of 
the  ditches  was  completed.  The  remaining  works  were  forcc<l  to  wait  for 
appropriations,  Fort  Alcatraz  not  being  completed  until  1858,  nor  Fort  Point 
until  a  year  later.  The  autluirities  at  Washington,  believing  that  the  re- 
uoYal  of  headquarters  to  Benicia  wouUl  be  an  economical  measure,  ordered 
tts  transfer;  bnt  so  far  from  acquiescing,  the  department  commander  gave 
irrt  fngable  reasons  for  remaining  at  S.  P.,  and,  m(»reover,  propo-ied  to  have 
constructed  a  plank  road  from  Fort  point  to  the  city^  via  the  presidio.  To 
hare  abandonc*!  the  military  reservation  at  that  period  would  have  been  to 
baveliad  a  squatter  war  over  its  possession,  for  which  cau<ic  if  no  other  it 
urged  by  the  officers  stationed  here  t!t  it  tlie  pre-^idio  should  not  l)e  va- 
cated. And  so  the  official  war  continued.  Wool  gnndy  cii'cctmg  his  purpose 
sad  explaining  afterwards. 

In  the  miiiin'T  of  1S.")5,  two  companies  of  the  3d  artillery  and  85  dragOOO 
rccniiti  left  Fort  Leavenworth  under  the  command  ot  Brevet  Lieutenant- 
eolonel  K  J.  Steptoe,  for  the  Pacific  coast.  It  wintered  at  Salt  Lake,  and 
Simed  in  the  department  in  July  1856,  the  artillerymen  at  Benicia,  and  the 
dra^^f^ons  at  forts  fyane  an<l  Tcjon.  Later  in  the  season  Steptoe  marehed  for 
Fort  Vanconver  via  Fort  Lane,  arriving  in  Oregon  just  in  timu  to  take  part 
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Stewart  Fort  Pointwas  not  occupied  until  Febmaiy 
15,  1861,  when,  by  order  of  General  Scott,  it  was 

farrisoned  by  two  companies  of  the  Sd  artillery,  num- 
ering  160  men,  officered  by  lieutenants  Kellogg, 

in  the  Yakima  Indian  war,  which  broke  out  in  Octolnjr,  which  several  times 
caUed  Wool  to  On:>:ou,  and  was  the  cauMJ  uf  much  ancry  correspondence 
Vetwem  hi^h  official  as  I  have  related  inmy  hintories  ofOrcgon  and  Wash- 
ington. \\  ool  Itad  more  than  once  insisted  ui>on  the  need  of  incrca^iing  the 
army  to  meet  tiie  demands  of  the  extended  Irontier  to  be  defended,  and  ifli 
1S55  two  regiments  of  infantry  were  added,  tha  9th  and  10th,  tha  fanner 
lK}ing  inteiiut  il  for  tlio  Pacific  department,  and  particularly  for  8er%Mce  in 
Oreuun  and  Washington,  it  numbered  811  men,  drilled  in  ilardie's  *  shaim- 
hai  ^teetica,  armed  with  minto  rifles,  and  trained  to  trarel  all  day  at  tiie  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour.  It  embarked  at  rortrcss  Monroe  alxtut  the  12th  of 
I>ecembor,  and  arrived  at  ban  rrancisco  and  Fort  N'aucouver  in  January, 
by  steamen  Oreai  RepnbSe  and  Ongtm.  The  eommanding  officer  of  this  regi- 
ment  was  Colonel  George  Wright,  afterwards  M  tiioroughly  identilied  with 
the  Piicific  coast.  The  other  commissioned  officers  were  Alaj.  R.  8.  Oamett, 
captains  H.  M.  Black,  O.  E.  Pickett,  and  D.  Woodrulf,  and  lieuts  D.  B. 
McKibbin,  Churchill,  Hodges,  and  Gentry.  They  aarved  in  the  Yakima  war, 
with  various  fortunes,  atiT  M'cre  stationed  at  Vancouver,  Fort  Bellm^liam, 
Fort  Townsond  near  Port  Townscud,  on  the  M  uckelsh«x)t  prairie  near  Seattle, 
at  forts  Simcoe,  Walla  Walla,  and  Dalles.  They  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  develoj>inent  of  the  country,  and  v  itli  their  high-hearted  commander 
should  be  remembeml  with  esteem  by  those  who  have  fallen  heirs  to  the 
benefits  conferred*  The  proseentioik  M  Indian  wars  with  foot  troc^  being 
ftniu'l  j^enerally  inTpracticaUle,  seven  compauiei!  of  the  Ist  dragoons  wore 
ordered  from  Fort  Union,  on  the  KioGrande,  to  the  Pacific  division,  arrival^ 
late  in  1856  at  their  seveval  posts;  four  companies,  commanded  b}'  Maj.  J. 
H.  Carleton  and  captains  Davidson,  Northrop,  and  Ewell,  all  under  Maj.  E. 
Steen,  took  post  at  Tucson;  one  company,  Capt.  Kadford  (detached),  under 
Lieut  Mercer,  was  posted  at  San  Diego;  and  two  companies,  Maj.  W.  H. 
<^>rier  and  Captain  Whittlesey,  under  Maj.  G.  A.  H.  Blake,  at  Fort  Tejon. 
To  this  command  were  atta*  ])•  I  lirut-  Ogle,  adjutant^  Magmder,  quartemaa- 
ter,  and  Gregg,  Williams,  ami  I'endL-r. 

TheTigilance  committee  episode  in  California  history,  involved  in  an  nn- 
expectod  manner  tlio  n  jiutation  of  Wool  and  an  oilioer  then  off  the  U.  S. 
army  list  of  which  he  is  now  the  head,  W.  T.  >Shermau.  Sherman  had  re- 
turned to  8.  F.,  after  an  absence  of  liiree  years,  and  having  resigned  and 
turned  civilian  and  banker,  had  accci)ted  a  lew  days  prt;vif>usto  the  murdt  r 
of  James  King  of  William,  the  position  of  maj.  ^en.  of  the  2nd  division  of 
militia,  embracing  8.  F.  llie  action  of  the  committee  being  in  a  legal  eenae 
unlawful,  Gov.  .Lihnson  could  not  do  less  than  en<leavor  to  prevent  tiM 
banging  of  the  murderer  who  had  been  taken  from  the  hands  of  tlie  constio 
tuted  authorities.  He  therefore  issued  his  proclamatiao,  and  while  assum- 
ing to  be  performing  his  duty  as  a  defender  of  the  peaee,  made  his  arran&:e<. 
ments  for  tlie  spillinj^  of  a  goo<l  deal  of  blood,  Sherman  entering  hot-headedly 
into  the  plan,  and  Wool  seeming  to  encourage  it.  There  has  always  l>c»on  & 
controversy  over  Wo<d's  share  in  it,  Sherman  asseverating  that  he  gave  his 
])nuni-!e  to  furnish  assistance,  and  Wool  denying  it.  My  own  -opinion  is 
that  Wool's  hrst  impulse  was  t<iward  suppression  of  the  committee,  but  he 
knew  he  had  not  the  authority  to  issue  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  stats 
without  the  order  of  the  pres't  of  the  U.  S.,  and  although  so  far  from  the 
seat  of  government  that  he  did  not  know  hot  a  general  of  division  mighfc 
▼entnre  to  do  it,  he  conld  not  bat  remembei  the  manner  in  which  tiie  eecre- 
t;iry  of  war  had  rebuked  his  forwanlness  in  the  matter  of  the  Walker  e\|H.>- 

dition,  and  besides  the  Oregon  l^ialature  had  asked  ior  his  removaL  There 
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Kip,  and  Shinn,  and  Gibson  quartermaster.    At  the 

same  time  10,000  stand  of  anus  and  150,000  car- 
tri<lL;c's  were  brought  clown  from  Bonicia  and  stored  at 
Aicatraz    At  tliu  presidio,  under  Colonel  C.  S.  Mer- 

M  BO  Htmhi  hat  that  lie  niided  Sherman  and  fhe  s ovemor  at  the  firft»  hj  an 

iaqibei!  re.nliness  to  fnnii.sh  arms  to  tlie  cnrolloa  militia,  from  which  posi- 
tioa  ha  afterward  withdrew.  Sherman  s  plan,  as  arranged  by  hiuiael^  ie 
giToi  IB  hia  Memok%  in  which  he  nya:  *  1  had  agreed  tnat  if  Wool  woald 
give  u  anna  and  ammimitioii  out  of  the  U.  8.  ananal  at  Be&ieia,  and  if 
Com.  Farra^'ut,  of  the  navy,  commanding  the  navy  yard  on  Maro  island, 
vould  eive  U4  a  sliip,  X  would  call  out  volunteers,  and  when  a  sufiicicnt  num- 
ber had  responded,  I  would  haye  the  arms  oome  down  from  Boiicia  in  tibe 
ship,  arm  my  men,  take  pcsses-sion  of  a  .^'J-pound  gun  hattery  at  tlic  marine 
bwpital  on  Kincon  point*  thence  command  a  diBpersion  of  the  unhiw  fully 
anned  force  of  Tigilanoe  eomnittee^  and  amat  aome  of  the  leadera.'  Apph* 
cation  w  is  ni.itle  by  Sherman  to  Farragut,  who  very  sensibly  discouraged 
'takiot;  jiart  in  civil  broils,'  and  con«iented  only  to  allow  the  .-h  k  |.  Ji  /,ri 
A(laiH.i  u>  drop  down  abreast  of  tlie  city,  '  for  moral  effect. '  teiici  iuan  then 
determined  to  aeiae  a  mail  steamer  to  bring  down  the  army;  state  Qoar. 
Gen.  KihUee  opened  an  otlice  in  tlie  city  to  enroll  companies*,  and  the  sup- 
pre«ion  of  the  vig.  com.,  was  firmly  decided  upon,  in  vain  the  vigilante 
lemoostrated,  nasnring  him  there  would  be  a  coUision,  with  terrible  resnlta; 
liLs  reply  was:  'Remove  your  fort;  cea^io  your  midnight  councils;  and  pre- 
vent y<iur  armed  boilies  from  patrolling  the  streets.'  Practically  thia  was 
ao  order  to  rcj>t4^>re  tlie  rei^  of  the  roughs,  who  now  sided  with  the  governor 
•ad  Sherman,  and  gloried  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  '  law  and  order  party* 
— more  pro] K*rly,  the  newsi)a]ter8  said,  *law-and -murder  party.'  Committees 
of  the  Lest  citizens  expostiilated  to  no  purpose;  Johnson,  Sherman,  and 
Cyef-jnstice  Terry,  who  sat  with  his  hat  on,  drawn  over  his  eyes,  and  witli 
Us  feet  on  a  t^ble,  M  hilc  the  'danme«l  |>ork  niercliants,*  ma<Ie  a  prepared 

rech,  embracing  a  clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
p.,  concluding  with  the  assertion  of  the  willingness  of  the  committee  to 
dlxUnd  and  submit  to  trial  after  a  certain  date  notTeiy  remote.  Finding 
that  U  fxil  had  tiitirrly  withdrawn  from  his  real  or  Mi])po!»e<i  firnt  intention, 
and  that  no  arms  would  be  furnished  by  him,  ^Sherman  resigned  his  commis- 
Msn,  and  Vohiey  E.  Howard  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  history  of 
the  vigilance  committee  being  fully  given  elsewheri  ,  ru  ed  not  l)e  n  }>«  ntod 
here.  \\'<h<]'h  caution  in  tiie  matter  caused  tlie  governor's  party  to  charge 
huii  witli  falsehood  aud  deceit,  and  there  ensued  one  of  those  controversies 
on  p^r  for  whieh  he  was  iainous.  That  the  president  suatained  his  polioj 
of  noQ-interieiranoe  waa  appaient  faj  the  uninteirnpted  aoooeaa  of  the  oom- 
Biittee. 

Bet  there  waa  a  nmor  of  his  recall  as  early  as  Scptemlier,  although  it 

did  not  take  place  until  Fol».  IS.-T.  On  the  20th  of  5lar(  h  he  left  Cal.  to 
take  the  command  of  the  department  of  the  east,  and  the  command  of  the 
Pacific  department  devolved  upon  Cof  Thomas  T.  Faontleroy  nntil  the  ar- 
rival of  Gen.  Newman  S.  Clarke,  col  6th  inf.  Oen.  Clarke  found  himself 
cmliarraMsed  not  only  by  the  inNufficicncy  of  force,  but  by  the  jtnlicy  of  his 
ttedecessor.  lie  arrived  at  Fort  \'ancouver,  the  mditary  hea<Upuirter8  for 
the  Colombia  region,  alwut  the  last  of  June,  and  without  attempting  to  en- 
force a  peu-«.iM«'  condition  of  the  Indians  in  the  ujt^ier  country,  contented 
himself  with  excluding  the  white  men  who  had  commenced  its  settlement, 
and  leering  the  troope  in  garrison.  Under  these  omditions  there  waa  no 
war,  but  neither  wa$  there  any  p«  ace  deserving  the  name. 

In  May  1S.'>8.  Colonel  Steiitoc,  feeling  that  there  should  lie  something 
done  to  imprtuts  the  Indians,  who  were  ffrowiug  insclent  and  troublesome 
aboBt  tiie  fort*  with  tht  pow«r  of  the  U.  8.,  aet  out  to  make  *  raoonaaiianoa 
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chanty  was  one  artilleiy  company,  Captain  TAn/lnum^ 
and  Lieatenants  Chandler  and  Hamilton,  with  re- 
cruits, etc.,  in  all  115  men.  At  Benicia,  Colonel 
Andrews  commanding,  the  garrison  consisted  of  com- 
panies G.  and  K.,  6th  infantry,  162  men,  lieutenants 
Corley,  Sawtelle,  and  [Moore.  The  arsenal  wiis  ia 
charge  of  XiieuteDaut  McAllister  with  41  men  of  the 

of  the  conntry  Fort  Colville,  with  a  command  of  1 59  men  an^  a  snpply 
train.  Uc  waa  attacked  soon  afttr  crossing  the  .Snake  river  by  a  combined 
force  of  MTeral  tribes,  and  foroed  to  fall  tiack,  after  a  hard  battle,  in  wludi 
he  lost  two  dragoon  officers,  Capt.  II.  P.  Taylf>r  an<l  T^ii  nt  William  (Ta.«t«-)n. 
and  a  number  of  men.  This  affair  opened  the  eyea  of  Ueneral  Clarke  to  the 
disporition  of  ihtm  tribes,  and  he  aetermmed  to  toMiie  them.  To  aeeoni* 
pUah  this  he  was  forced  to  bring  toceUier  troops  from  the  most  distant  pueta, 
oven  from  Yuma  and  San  Diego,  M'hence  were  drawn  3  companies  of  trie  3d 
artillery,  under  Capt.  Keyes,  and  officered  by  Ist  lieuta  Kobcrt  O.  Tyler, 
James  L.  White,  Lhinbar  R.  Ransom,  and  2d  lientsHyhMe  B.  Lyon,  George 
H.  F.  Dandy,  atnl  I^-nvronro  Kip.  From  Unipqna  anotl:<^r  cotnpnny  of  this 
regiment  was  taken,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  George  P.  Ihrie  and  James 
Howard,  niaktnff  with  tiioee  at  tiie  Golnmbia  river  posts  six  companies,  a 
Utfger  numlwr  of  this  company  than  had  been  together  since  it  was  wrecke.i 
on  the  Stin  Francisco  five  years  l>efore.  Oeneral  Clarke  accompanied  the 
^  troops  to  Vancouver,  where  Steptoe  and  Wright  were  summoned  for  cunsnl- 
tation.  It  was  not  until  August  that  all  things  were  in  readiness,  when  a 
large  force,  consisting  of  tl racoons,  artillery  (serving  as  infantry),  howit7cr 
and  riHe  companies,  with  a  large  train  and  guards,  moved  north  of  &uke 
river  over  tte  ronto  jranmed  by  Steptoe  the  previous  ymr.  On  tiie  Isl  of 
Sept.,  being  at  Four  Lakes  in  the  Spokane  country,  the  Indians  attark-'i, 
and  a  battle  ensued  in  M'hich  they  sutlered  severeljr  Proceeding  onward  to 
the  CcBur  de  Al^no  territory,  laying  waste  the  native  villages,  and  caDturing 
Imd  killing  the  Indian  horses,  great  loss  was  inflicted,  the  sevend  tribes  en- 

?;aged  in  the  battle  of  Steptoe's  Imtto,  a  point  near  the  present  town  of  Col- 
ax,  being  utterly  subjugated  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Yakimas 
also  were  pomshed,  and  a  numl>er  of  the  chiefs  hanged.  The  operations  of 
this  Slimmer,  known  as  'Clarke  and  Wriglit's  campaign,'  woro  in  dirr'ct 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  G^n.  Wool,  and  won  for  these  officers  the  applause 
ox  the  inhahitanta  of  Oregon  and  Washinffton.  Bat  before  the  intention  «f 
Clarke  to  open  the  country  for  settlement  nad  been  made  known,  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific  was  divided  into  the  departments  of  Cal.  and  On^cron.  and 
Gen.  William  S.  Jiarncy  i)laced  in  command  of  Oregon,  his  lirst  act  bcmg  to 
iisae  a  proclamation  removing  the  inhibition  against  the  settlement  <^  ths 
eastern  part  of  the  territories  of  On  cron  and  Washington.  For  this  he  re- 
ceived the  tlianks  of  the  legislature  ^d  the  applause  due  to  Clarke's  design. 

The  department  of  Oregon  was  of  brief  dnration.  Haniey,  for  hb  nwd* 
dling  with  civil  aflbirs,  and  his  patriotic  zeal  in  the  San  Juan  imbroglio, 
creating  some  anxiety  at  Washington,  being  summoned  thither  in  18C0  upon 
the  pretense  that  his  evidence  was  required  in  estimating  the  Oregon  war 
debt^  and  after  some  gentle  reproof  placed  in  command  of  the  department 
of  the  west,  relieving  Cen.  E.  V.  Sumner.  Tlie  two  departments  on  the 
Pacific  were  soon  after  consolidated  under  Clark.  Meantime  the  6th  infao- 
try  regiment  had  arrived  in  OaL  from  Utah  in  1888  and  been  diatribnted  to 
the  <lifferent  posts.  It  was  strengthened  in  Dec  ISGO,  together  with  the  1st 
dragoons  b^  '200  recruits  from  the  east  who  arrived  by  sea  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ltent-ool  0.  S.  Merchant  of  the  3d  artillery,  commanding  at  the 
presidio  of  8.  F.  TIm  tenitoty  of  AxiMna,  uiioigaiiiaed,  bdongad  to  tfat 
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ordnance  corps,  in  all  about  500  troops  in  the  vicinity. 
Ill  the  department  wore  3,G50,  of  whom  1,725  were 
stationed  in  California,  and  1,925  in  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Greneral  Johnston  resigned 
his  command,  and  on  the  24th  arrived,  unannounced, 
to  SQcceed  him,  Brigadier-general  Edwin  Y.  Samner, 
of  Massachusetts  birth,  and  second  only  below  Grene- 
nd  Scott  in  army  rank.  On  the  following  day  the 
sententious  order  was  issued:  "In  compliance  with 
special  order  No,  86,  war  department,  adjutant- 
geiieral's  office,  Washington,  ^larch  23,  1861,  I  liL'rr'])y 
assume  command  of  this  department.  All  concerned 
w  i  1 1  go  vern  themselves  accord ingly . "  The  moral  effect 
of  this  brief  warning  was  to  lift  a  load  of  suspense.and 
apprehension  off  the  minds  of  loyal  citizens. 

Pacific  department,  and  on  account  of  the  ceaseless  hostilities  of  the  ApachM 
•ad  other  tril>ci«,  stood  in  nc«d  of  a  considerable  army;  but  it  had,  in  fact^ 
two  posts,  forts  Breckenrtdgo  and  Buchanan,  each  ahout  60  niilea  from 
Tuoion,  in  different  directions,  and  a  third.  Camp  Mojave,  on  the  east 
liank  of  the  Cohtrado,  none  of  which  could  much  more  than  h<ild  tlit:ir  own 
in  the  Indian  country.  Had  it  not  boea  for  them  and  the  California  militia, 
mm^nitioii  iniiet  nav«  oeMed.  In  1868,  Edward  O.  Smith,  •  citiMii, 
rescued  120  persons  from  8tar\-ation  at  the  Mojave  rnis-^itig  of  tlio  Colorado 
where  the  Indiana  had  attacked  them  ami  prevented  them  moving.  The 
Indian  war  in  this  quarter  in  1859  employed  volunteers  as  well  aa  regulars. 
It  wa-  I  \{>*  ctcd  that  sixteen  companies  from  Texas  would  occupy  Arizona 
under  Lieut-col  Pitcairn  Morrison,  and  I'ecvo;  hut  only  four  arrived  in  the 
territory  before  events  so  shaped  themselves  that  the  remainder  were  called 
in  aaother  direction. 

Lite  in  18."i9  Mainr-gcn.  Scott  arrived  in  Cilifornia,  whence  after  a  brief 
Stay  he  repaired  to  Tuget  sound  to  assert  the  rights  of  tlie  United  States  in 
the  Sen  Joan  dironte  with  Great  Britain.  He  retnmed  home  in  Norember. 
In  Octolier  1860  General  Clarke  died,  and  for  a  few  niontlia  succeeding  Col 
George  Wright  commanded  the  dept  of  the  I*acitic,  to  which  about  the  first 
of  tlie  following  year  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Alliert  Sitlncy  Jolinston  was 
UMigiied.  Johnston  was  an  accomplished  officer  and  gcntlemao,  abont 
who-^e  otherwise  spotless  fame  tliero  must  ever  hang  the  siispicimi,  amount- 
ing almost  to  certainty,  that  be  accepted  the  command  of  the  Pacihc  depart- 
aent  with  the  intent  to  deliver  the  forts  into  the  hands  of  rebel  conspirators. 
He  resigneil  his  Utah  command  about  the  time  of  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina,  and  although  in  sympathy  witli  tlic  reb.  llious  states,  which  should 
have  prevented  him  from  accepting  anotiicr  command  under  the  U.  S., 
aUuwed  ■*»*^  to  be  sent  where  he  knew  he  wonld  be  required  by  the  sonth. 
In  a  certain  ca«e  to  act  as  a  traitor.  Tliat  ho  was  saved  from  the  conii>letion 
of  the  scheme  v>ah  due  to  the  watchfulness  of  both  sides,  one  discovering 
the  plot  and  appointing  his  successor,  and  the  other  warning  him  of  the  dis- 
eevery,  so  that  ne  could  resign  before  he  was  supersedeiL  He  served  in  the 
confe.h  rate  army,  and  died  on  the  field  of  Shiioh.  Of  this  I  have  q^ken 
elftb  where. 
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It  was  understood  that  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the 
regular  troops  would  be  needed  at  the  east,  and  not 
only  they,  but  volunteers  also.  The  First  Regiment 
California  Infantry  was  a  spontaneons  organization, 

springiiii^  into  life  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 

fall  of  Fort  Sunipter.  It  was  however  drilled  by 
n  'jular  tacticians,  and  its  field  officers  selected  from 
the  army.  Ca])tain  H.  W,  Halleck,  being  appointed 
major  g(  iioral  of  the  2d  division  of  state  militia,  in 
May  called  on  ail  good  citizens  in  the  counties  of  this 
division  to  form  themselves  into  companies,  battalions, 
and  raiments,  promising  arms  should  there  be  call  for 
their  services.  Lieutenant  John  Hamilton,  Sd  ar- 
tillery, was  made  the  military  instructor  of  the  2d 
division  of  California  militia,  and  the  military  spirit 
ran  liiiJ^h.  The  volunteers  hoped  to  be  allowed  to 
serve  in  tlie  east,  the  anil)ition  to  distinguish  theni- 
S(^lvos  upon  the  battlefield  bein<^  the  ixreat  incentive  to 
enlistment.  But  in  this  they  were  to  be  disappointed, 
and  the  1st  infantrv  was  even  deprived  of  its  proper 
place  on  the  roster  by  the  professional  jealousy  of  its 
officers,  who  refused  to  be  superseded  by  a  regular 
officer." 


^  Major  Oarleton  of  ih«  amy  Y^ing  ordered  to  march  with  tiiii  regimeai 

into  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  an>l  finding  it  in  a  rel)elliou8  tamper,  estab- 
lished a  recruiting  camp  named  after  the  adjutaut-gcncr&l  of  Simmer  s  staff 
Kichard  C.  Dunn,  ancl  with  a  part  of  the  original  Ist  infantry  and  t^ucii 
others  as  fiitcked  to  his  standard  had  an  expedition  in  the  field  in  the  autumn, 
of  vliicli  the  Ist  infantry,  as  raised  by  him,  was  an  important  part,  lie 
was  promoted  in  April  1802  to  be  brig. -gen.  of  vol..  and  Joseph  K.  West 
was  promoted  to  tiie  colooelev  fint,  and  Eawin  A.  Rigg  seoond.  His  mj 
consisted  besides  the  1st  of  the  ;'t]i  Cal.  inf..  Col  George  W.  Bowie,  tlie  l>t 
battalion,  CaL  cav.,  Lieut-col  K.  E.  Eyre,  one  company  of  the  2d  Cal.  cav., 
Capt.  John  C.  Cremony,  and  one  battery  of  the  3d  U.  S.  artil ,  Lient  Jdin 
B.  Shinn — in  all  about  2,500  men.  The  column  marched  from  San  Pedro  to 
the  Kio  (Jrande,  and  performed  well  the  part  assigned  to  it  of  figbtint;  In- 
dians, and  driving  back  rebels  from  the  frontiers  of  New  Mexico  and  Colo* 
radow  When  the  Ist  and  6th  inf.  regiments  had  heen  three  yenn  in  the 
field,  the  1st  veteran  inf.  regiment  was  formed  by  a  transfer  of  troops  from 
tliese  two,  in  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  and  was  commanded  by  Lieut- 
col  K.  A.  Rigg.  It  performed  important  service  on  the  line  operated  on  b/ 
the  ( "al.  column. 

Perliaps  the  most  conspicuous  regiment  of  the  Cal.  voU  in  the  stervico  of 
the  U.  S.  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  the  2d  cav.,  commanded  at  tirst  by  the 
experienced  cavalry  officer  A.  J.  Smitii,  with  whom  tiie  reader  is  familiar  as 
oaptaiiia  but  who  baouae  a  hngpidior-ganeinl  a  few  montha  nfter  the  war  bo- 
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BUI,  lirhen  Columbus  Sims  became  col  of  the  regiment,  holding  the  position 
for  little  over  ouo  year.    tJeorge  S.  Kvaua  was  then  promote*!  to  the  colonelcy, 
bol  resigned  iu  Ma.y  1SG3  aud  waa  t>ueceodad  fir»t  by  William  Jones,  and 
second  Viy  K<\ward  ^lolJarry.    J on^•■^'^^  commission  wa«  revukrci  in  lMr»4.  The 
regiment  uuirched  tli<)u»aud;i  of  iiuli-s,  and  hkinnitshcd  witli  Indians  from 
Ntw  Mexico  to  Oregon.    Col  Evans  fought  a  battle  near  Camp  Independence 
in  Owen  river  valley  in  the  spring  of         for  v  hicli  ho  rfocivi'd  particular 
commendation  from  hia  supehora.    On  the  2Uth  of  Jan.  conipauies  A 

H,  K,  mnd  M.,  2d  mvftlry,  under  Maj.  Edward  McGarry,  and  K  company 
«f  the  3d  Cal.  inf  .  all  under  couiinand  of  Col  P.  E.  Conner,  fought  the 
Shwhooea,  under  Chief  Tocatello,  who  had  killed  many  iuunigranU  on  the 
nad  to  Cel.,  Idalioi,  and  Montana,  making  a  great  slaughter. 

The  3vl  infantry  regiment  of  Cal.  vol'tv,  numliering  1,034  memberB,  whoaa 
eol  was  Patrick  E.  Connor,  renowned  for  hia  hghtiug  quahtica,  wan  organited 
at  Stockton  and  Benicia,  and  waa  employed  in  protecting  the  Central  over- 
land route  from  Nevada,  eastward,  having  a  rou^h,  ungrateful  hcrvice. 
Ci  nnor  was  promot<j<l  hrig.  gen.  M.ir<  h  1S(.>3,  w  licn  KoIktI  i 'oil. K-k  he- 
came  coL  Oa  tlie  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  original  nieniUirs  of  tlio  rogi- 
BWBt»  organized  into  a  hattalion  under  Lieut-col  William  M.  Johnn,  ami  fi- 
nally mustered  out  in  July  l.S(i().  It  was  kimwu  n«<  the  .'id  hat.  of  inf.  The 
'id  mL  reg.,  consisting  of  1,080  men,  which  sliould  have  been  the  Ist,  was 
ergaiuaed  at  Camp  Sumner  in  Sept.  1801,  and  employed  in  defending  the 
frontier  of  California,  Wasliington,  and  Idaho,  about  half  the  reg.  being  sent 
to  tlM  north,  and  nuurchiug  from  Puget  Sound  to  Fort  Boise,  which  tliey 
tibfiidied,  and  from  Fort  Walla  Walla  to  Fort  Cohrille.  The  lenmtnder 
served  in  the  Humboldt  cnuntry  against  tlie  Indift&B,  until  tlie  expiration  of 
the  term  of  euliatmeut  of  most  of  the  men,  when  in  1604  they  were  re-or- 
ranijed  by  col  T.  F.  Wright,  and  ordered  to  Arntmia  by  McDowell  in  1865. 
The  other  voltmteer  organizii lions  of  ISOl  were  the  Istcav.,  and  3<1,  4th  and 
5th  inf.  regiments.  Tlie  Ist  Cavalry  organization  waa  effected  by  Lieut-col 
B.  F.  I  JaWs  of  Uie  regular  army,  who  was  killed  at  Gravelly  Ford.  It  con- 
tt-'ted  until  1863  of  but  tivo  companies,  whose  first  rendezvous  was  at  Camp 
Merchant,  in  Orikhmd.  It  went  by  steamer  to  I^»8  Angele'^,  and  marched 
thence  to  San  Ikrnardino,  where  it  was  mounted.  Davi.s  InMug  ordered  to 
join  his  regnnent  in  the  east  in  Nov.,  the  command  devolved  upon  Maj.  E. 

E.  Eyre.  In  Feb.  IStii!  the  battalion  was  ordered  to  Fort  Vuma,  on  its  way 
to  the  Rio  Grando  to  relieve  Cauby,  and  to  join  the  column  from  Cal.  in 
New  Mexico.  A  Mcond  battali<«  of  eeren  companies  waa  raised  in  1863 
and  sent  to  join  the  regiment,  of  which  David  Ferguson  was  commissi. lUi  d 
ool.  Eyre  having  retiigned  in  Nov.  1862.  Fer^^uson  was  dismissed  for  leav- 
ing hio*  iK><t,  and  Oscar  M.  Brown  raooeeded  him.  Th»  regiment  took  part 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Kavajtx's,  who  were  subdned,  and  placed  on  the 
reiservation  at  Fort  Sumner.  A  part  of  the  reg.  al.so  fought  the  C«>mant  hes, 
and  had  altogether  perhaps  one  hundred  engagements  with  Indians  iluring 
the  MTerml  years  it  occupied  New  Mexico nnd  Texas.  W^illiam  McCleave 
l^  ame  col  m  1806,  and  the  regiment  was  musterp<l  out  at  the  end  of  that 
year,  at  the  presidio  of  S.  F.  Thi.s  regiment  numbered  \  ,s:\0  mcmliers.  The 
4di  intentryr^Eimentwaa  organized  in  Sep.  1861  by  Col  Henry  M.  Judah,  of 
th*»  regular  army,  who  resigned  in  Nov.  and  waj*  pureceded  by  Ferris  Fore- 
man who  commanded  until  August  1802,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James 

F.  Oirtia.  The  reg.  served  in  sonthem  Cal.  and  Arisona.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  service  of  the  earlier  members  it  was  rc-organized  M'ith 
hve  companies  under  Lieut  Col  £.  W.  lliliiyer,  and  was  used  to  garrison 
pnste  nntil  1866,  when  it  was  mustered  ont.  The  men  of  this  reg.  volnn- 
teen.-.}  in  Placerville,  Shasta,  Auburn,  S:ic.,  and  San  Diego,  and  numbered 
l.ti-'W  ex.  liisive  of  one  company,  which  preserved  no  register.  The  6th  inf. 
r?g,  was  al.so  drawn  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and  coniposed  of 
voang  and  vigorous  men.  It  was  organized  at  Camp  Union,  two  miles  be- 
low Srtc,  by  Col  John  Kellogg  of  tlie  regular  army,  wlm  resigned  to  g..  enst 
in  October,  where  George  W,  Buwio  auxcpted  thu  counuirtamn  tendered  luia 
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by  the  p^ovcrnnr,  and  emninanrlc<l  until  the  explratifm  of  term.  The  regi- 
ment,  numbenag  nearly  1,000  iiicu,  waa  ordered  tu  80uthem  CaL  ia  the 
■pring  of  1802»  and  a  p«!rt  Mcompaiiied  Okrletoii'a  odamn  to  Artzcma.  Col 

B»»witj  held  the  remainder  at  Fort  Yuma  until  ordortd  hy  Gen.  Wright  to 
return  to  take  the  command  atl>rum  Barrackii,  to  prevent  threatened  trouble 
here.  In  1863  these  troops  marched  to  New  Mexico  and  ElPaeo,  a  coottnaooa 
march  of  1,060.  InKov.  18ii4allthe  men  of  Company  A,  whose  term  of  Mnrice 
had  not  expire<i,  were  traiisferrf«l  to  the  1st  vi.t*;r£ui  inf.,  and  tlio  rcgimeot 
was  mustered  out  in  the  following  Jan.  The  6th  mi.  r^.,  numbering  1,243 
men,  was  organised  at  Benicia  in  1863  by  Ccl  Henry  M.  Sl^Msk  of  the  rc^dar 
army,  ami  was  stationed  chiefly  at  that  place,  altliough  several  companies 
engaged  in  Indian  fighting.  It  was  a  fine  r^imentk  and  was  mastered  oat 
in  Oct,  186S.  Tho  7th  inL  waa  not  organized  imta  1864  by  Col  Chaiiea  H. 
Lewis.  It  served  in  Arizona,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  C'hiricahui 
m<miitains.  It  was  mustered  out  in  IStki.  The  8th  inf.  was  the  Lust  l  al. 
regmieni  raided  uiuk-r  tlio  congressional  act  of  July,  and  con.Hi»tcd  uf 

ten  companies  of  a  total  membership  of  960.  Company  A.  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Point  until  Feb.,  I8(>5,  when  it  M*as  transferred  to  Wash.  Ter.  mitil 
October.  Ck>.  was  sent  to  Fort  Stevens,  Or^oo,  about  the  same  time. 
Tho^  other  oompanies  were  statiened  at  Fort  Point»  Alcatraz,  Angel  I.,  and 
Benicia  barracks.  The  col  of  the  regiment  was  A.  L.  Anderson.  It  was 
mnsU'rtMl  out  Oct.  24,  ISCo.  Tn  May.  1S4>3,  Lieut-col  S.  G.  Wljipple  organ- 
ised the  1st  bat.  of  ^louu taint in  iiumboldt  county,  its  purpose  boing  to 
fight  the  Indians  of  southern  Or.  and  northern  Cal.,  who  took  advanULgeof 
the  civil  war  to  get  in  some  hard  blows  against  American  settlers.  The  liat. 
was  mounted,  and  consisted  of  six  companies  and  coutiuued  in  tlie  service 
to  the  dose  of  the  rebdiion,  their  oommander  having  been  breretted  eolonci. 
Another  organization  was  the  Ist  bat.  of  native  cav.,  effected  in  1863  hv 
Maj.  Salva<lor  Vallejo,  Andreas  Pico  having  declined  the  commission.  Val> 
Icjo  resigned  in  1805,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  C.  Cremony.  The  bat. 
was  composed  chiefly  of  young  natives,  and  luuuK  red  476  msBBbers,  vni^ 
formed  like  the  U.  S.  cavrifry,  well  monnte<l,  and  goo. I  riders. 

All  of  the  alx>ve  named  reuimeuts  and  parts  ot  regiments  served  out  their 
periods  of  enlistment  on  the  Aeifio  ooast,  or  at  least  west  of  the  rebd  frontier. 
Their  i>atriotisTn  was  of  that  sTip<  rior  sort  which  eiiable<l  them,  while  burn- 
ing with  anlor  to  fight  on  tlie  niore  glorious,  if  fratricidal,  fields  of  the  civil 
war,  to  suppress  their  ambition  and  serve  on  the  outposts  of  ctrillaBttan,  if 
the  ^ovsmiiatit  required  su'  h  .^rrvice.  But  their  duty  was  by  no  means  in- 
significant.  They  were  chargi  d  with  th'-  saft^-keej'ing  of  all  tlic  wcsUrn 
slope  of  tlio  coutuient  within  United  btate.s  limits,  and  with  keeping  clo^-d 
tiie  highways  against  the  agents  of  secession  from  the  Texas  line  to  San 
Diego.  There  we  re,  however,  some  who  could  not  forego  the  gratification  of 
their  zeal,  but  who  most  fight  for  country  and  glory.  Of  these  Mas  tho  Calif  or^ 
nia  Hundred,  a  select  body  of  young  and  exi>ert  et|uestrians,  organised  in  San 
Francisco  in  180*2  by  Lieut-col  Kinggold  of  the  regular  army.  Their  captain 
was  J.  Sewell  Recti,  promoted  major,  and  succeeded  by  Lieut  Archil>ald 
McKeiulry,  also  promoted  major  aiul  cloucL  Reed  was  k.iied  in  action 
with  Moscby's  OnerillaB  at  Drainsville,  Virginia,  in  1804.  ThoCaL  Hun- 
dred paid  its  exjienses  from  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  comivany  un- 
til accepted  into  service  in  the  east  It  fought  in  23  seneraL  engagements, 
and  lost  many  of  its  number  killed,  mortaDy  wounded,  and  missing.  It 
was  mustered  out  at  Fairfax  Court  House  July  20,  18(35,  its  last  engagement 
being  at  Cedar  rre«  k  under  fJencral  Mirridan.  The  hanner  earned  l>v  the 
company  was  presmted  l>y  l>aniel  Norcross,  and  was  a  Bear  Flag.  Upon 
.11  l  iving  in  Massachusetts  the  Aroeriesn  flag  was  presented  to  the  com^^iy 
hy  Mi-s  Ahhy  A.  Lord  of  (  harlestown.  but  it  was  never  borne  in  the  tield. 
Both  flags  are  preservetl  in  the  state  archives.  Following  shortly  after  the 
hundred  was  the  Cal.  bat.  of  400  men  which  wsnt  to  offsr  its  services  to  the 
government  early  in  ISC*:?.  Th»  y  Mere  assigned  to  duty  in  the  2d  Ma.ssachu« 
setts  cav.,  of  which  reginiont  the  himdreil  also  formed  apart  of  the  first  bat. 
The  CaL  baU  aad  CaL  Muudrcd  met  in  July,  1SG3,  at  Centrevillc,  W,  snd 
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•erred  together  thereafter.  They  were  terribly  earnest  lighters,  and  won 
•ppUuae  from  the  eiieuiv  who  ntatlo  havoc  in  their  ranks.  Uf  the  600  Cali- 
fonuans  of  the  MtmaacMMetta  regiment  only  lh2  reuunii*  .1  to  be  mnsterad 
oat  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  major  of  the  \nit.  'u  a.i  DeWittCw  Tlionip* 
MQ,  ODd  of  the  iuauder^  of  thu  California  suanl  vi  1649. 

11m  v1m]0  iiiimber  of  troops  niaed  in  OJ.  daring  tho  war  wm  16,231 ,  or 
Man  than  the  wliolo  of  the  U.  S.  army  at  its  couimeuccuteut,  and  far  in 
tzeMtof  the  state's  quota.  To  the  iuAtructiouB  given  by  the  regular  othcera 
by  whose  exertions  the  several  regiments  were  raised,  and  for  a  time  com- 
Buuided,  th«  •zoellsao*  of  the  service  was  lavgely  tlue.  From  it  the  militia 
of  tlje  state  caught  a  valuable  e^iril  du  ror}'.<  wliich  has  descended  to  the 
present.  From  the  volunteer  army  li«t  in  L  ul.  a  uumlter  of  apoomtmenta 
wm  made  to  the  regular  army,  notablv  Stephen  O.  Whipple,  Thomas  F. 
Wright,  K«>1.ort  Polloek,  and  AoUMNMa  mL  Hookar  to  be  1st  lievts;  Samnel 
Smith,  A.  jStarr,  '2d  lieuta. 

On  the  mastering  ont  of  the  troo^  in  the  senrioe  of  the  general  govern' 
mmt,  88  militia  companies  under  vanow  names  formed  to  senre,  if  required, 
iath«ir  respective  localities,  or  to  respond  to  a  call  from  the  governor,  were 
disbanded,  and  the  legislature  of  Ibtiti  jpassed  an  act  declaring  that  the  or- 
guiaed  nnifotmed  troops  of  the  state  ahonld  be  designated  as  the  national 
guarJ  of  the  state  of  California,  not  to  exceed  in  all  SO  coinp.uiit  h,  (U  lu  iiiv; 
of  infantry,  12  of  cavalry,  and  4  of  artillery,  located  with  regard  to  the  mil- 
itary wants  ol  the  state,  and  means  of  conoentratian.  The  national  guard 
was  divided  into  six  brigades,  and  the  tactics  pre8crilH.>d  for  tile  regnler 
tnny  was  made  the  practise  of  the  Guard.  The  nuinU  r  of  companies  was 
rt-duix-d  by  the  next  legislature  to  GO,  and  a  few  changes  niade,  but  the 
nMrale  of  the  militia  reuiains  excellent  to  this  time. 

lliat  ('alif<irnia  enjoyed  i)eace  when  men  were  conspiring  to  erect  a  Pacific 
empire  was  due,  if  not  firsts  still  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  prudenco  and 
firmness 'of  generals  Somner  and  Wright,  who  while  the  government  was 
viihiirawing  the  regular  troops,  one  regiment  after  another,  raised  ufi  others 
from  the  j»f>nplo,  tniiiied  them,  and  set  them  to  guard  half  of  thf  jmMic 
domain,  with  the  luiiabitaiits  thereof.  iSiiiiaier  wan  called  ea^t  in  Oct.  IbUl, 
aad  Wright  placed  temi>orarily  in  oomniand  of  the  department,  with  the 
erpectation  that  (n  n.  J,  W.  Denver  would  be  ordered  to  Cal.,  an  expecta- 
tun  which  was  not  fullilled,  owimt  to  some  opposition  from  Califomiana. 
loatead,  Wricht  wae  oommiaiionea  Lrig.-gen.,  and  placed  permanently  in 
eemmand.  He  was  superseded  in  June  1S€4  by  Major-gen.  Irwin  McDowell, 
whose  soldierly  qualities  could  not  overcome  the  regret  w*ith  which  Califor- 
luans  suUert  tl  the  c\chanKe,  eliicied,  it  w  as  believed,  by  private  enmity.  In 
atereweli  h  tt<  r  addressecl  to  the  people,  Wright  hinted  at  the  cause  of  the 
transfer:  *  liacl  I  for  a  moment  yielded  to  the  insane  demands  of  a  radical 
press  and  its  co-laborers,  I  should  have  filled  niv  forts  with  political  prisoners 
to  gratify  pereonal  hatred,  causing  8uch  an  ontonrat  of  indignation  at  sucsh  a 
course  as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that  civil  war  and  bhxHTHhed  woidd  have 
followed.'  But  to  escape  the  condemnation  of  some  in  such  troublous  timea 
was  probably  im^)ossiblc.  He  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Oregon  in  1865,  and  perished  by  the  w  reck  of  the  steamer  Brother 
JoihitJuin  <ai  iiix  w  ly  to  his  ]><»t,  having  per\'ed  on  the  I'acilic  coast  for  twelve 
years.  Cien.  McDowell  remained  in  CaL  until  the  close  of  the  war,  com- 
memUng  himaelf  to  the  people,  as  Sumner  and  Wright  had  done,  by  the  purest 
patriotism. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  the  officers  commanding  tlie  donartment  of 
Cahfomia  without  interruption  to  the  present:  On  the  23d  of  Feb.,  1849,  the 

third  or  Pacific  division  was  est;iMi>h.  J  1  y  (lie  wardept,  including  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  military  «!•  j,  u  t nt -,  ]'>i<  \  .  M  li. -c^cn.  JVrsiter  F.  Smith,  col 
uumnted  rides,  assuuung  comuuiu>l,  w  iih  headquarters  at  fS.  F.,  which  were 
transferred  to  Sonoma  in  June^  Gen.  Smith  was  relieved  by  Maj.  Washing- 
ton S<  aw-ell,  2«1  infantry,  assuming  cointimiid  Aju  il  l>sril,  which  command 
he  retained  until  July  Uth,  when  Brev.  Brig.  -gen.  Kthan  A.  Hitchcock,  2d 
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inf.,  relieved  him,  and  trmnsferred  headquarters  to  Benicia  in  the  following 
Oct.   The  naiifc  of  the  command  WM  mnged  to  department  of  the  Paeifie 

in  Oct.  1853,  an-l  on  the  17th  of  Febb,  1864,  >Iaj. -gen.  Jolm  E.  Wool  assumed 
command,  with  headquarters  at  Benicia.  Ue  commanded  until  tlie  19th  of 
Feb.,  18S7,  wh«n  he  was  relieved  by  Col  Thomas  T.  Fauntlerov,  lat  dragoons, 
who  was  relieved  April  20th  l>y  Brev.  Brig. -gen.  Newman  8.  Clarke,  Oth  inf., 
who  established  headquarters  at  8.  F.,  where  they  have  since  remained.  Tlio 
designation  of  the  command  was  change<l  to  that  of  the  departntt-nt  of  Cal. 
in  a:tol>er  1858.  Cen.  Clarke  died  at  8.  F.  Oct.  17,  1860.  when  Lient<ool 
Benjamin  L.  Beall,  1st  dragoons,  succeeded  to  the  command  from  that  time 
until  Jan.  14,  IbOl,  when  lie  was  n?lieved  by  Col  and  Brev.  Brig. -gen.  Albert 
8.  Johnston,  2d  cav.,  wlio  announced  that  his  command  was  to  be  called  the 
department  of  the  Pacifi  -.  On  the  25th  of  tlie  following  April  he  was  re- 
lieved liy  Brig. -gen.  iiklwrn  V  .  bumner,  who  was  succeeded  Oct.  17th  by 
Brig.  -gen.  of  Tolunteere  Oeor^  Wright,  who  oommaaded  until  July  1, 1864, 
when  he  wan  relieveil  by  Maj.-gen.  of  vols  In^nn  McDowell.  Aiiviti.  Maj.- 
Gen.  Uenry  W.  Halleck  being  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  military  divi- 
sion of  the  Pacific  on  tlie  80th  of  August,  1805,  retained  it  nntil  June  1 ',  1 609, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Maj.-gen.  George  II.  Tliomas,  who  died  March  28, 
1870,  when  Maj.-gen.  George  M.  Schoheld  was  assigned  to  the  command, 
which  he  held  until  .July  1,  187ti,  at  m  hich  time  Geu.  McDowell  was  a  secouil 
time  assigned  to  tlie  coinmaod  of  this  division,  which  comprised  aLso  the  de- 
partment of  the  Columbia,  commanded  by  Bri^.-gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  and  the 
dept  of  Arizona,  commanded  by  Col  O.  B.  WiUcox,  TJth  inf.,  and  the  dept 
of  Alaska,  created  in  March  1868.  In  Jnne  1875,  so  much  of  the  territory  of 
Idaho  as  lay  oa!<t  of  the  extension  of  the  western  boundary  of  I'tali.  and 
embracing  Fort  Uall,  was  detached  from  the  dept  of  CaL  anil  added  to  the 
dept  of  the  Pbbtte.  On  the  15th  of  Oct.,  1888,  Gen.  Schotield  relieved  Qen. 
M(  Dow  11,  and  WM  himself  relieved  Nov.  30,  1SS3,  by  Maj.-gen.  John  Pope, 
who  retained  the  command  until  March  IG,  1866^  when  he  retired,  and  Maj.- 
gen.  Howard  was  assigned  to  this  diTision. 

The  coast  defenae-s  of  the  stato  are  not  numerous.  At  S.  F.  the  principal 
fortification  is  at  Fort  Point  projection  of  the  Presidio  reservation  which 
forms  one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  It  is  situated  upon  the  south- 
era  aide  oS  the  channel,  and  consists  of  large  ca.semato<l  works,  and  Wteil* 
sive  exterior  earthen  battorios  en  hnrf>cit^,  for  the  largest  size  of  guns  and 
mortars.  On  tlie  op]H)site  8ido  of  the  channel  is  Lime  I'oint.  where  other 
detached  batteries  are  placed.  Lying  north  of  S.  F.,  and  almost  directly 
facing  ilolden  (Jate  i^  Fort  Alcatraz,  on  a  small  rocky  island,  M-hich  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  fortifications  of  open  barbette  batteries.  This  is  also 
the  military  prison.  Angel  Island,  north  of  Aloatrai,  and  Point  8aa  J<mS 
north  of  Vo'-nt  I/mib,  wi  re  fortified  in  a  tornj>orary  manner  during  tlic  civil 
war,  but  were  allowed  to  decay,  and  have  now  to  be  reconstructed,  llie 
ffreat  improrement  in  ordnuice  within  a  few  years  has  rendered  it  neoeesary 
tor  the  gnvernment  to  make  an  appropriation  of  several  juillion.s  for  stn  nirth- 
ening  its  fortihcations  and  providing  new  guns  of  more  modem  size  and 
capacity.  The  only  otiier  hiuribor  fntniilied  with  fortificatioDs  is  that  of  8smi 
Diego,  where  a  small  amount  has  1>een  ezpendcil  by  the  gov.  for  earthworks. 

The  naval  arm  of  defence  has  been  similarly  neglected,  with  the  excep- 
tion f)f  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  which  from  lirst  to  last  has  cost  the  covera- 
ment  large  8um.s  of  money,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  commodious  wont  of  ita 
kind  in  the  world.  But  the  deeline  of  the  merchant  marine  serxnce.  and  the 
small  need  heretofore  of  an  arme<l  squailron  in  the  Pacific,  has  made  it  of 
comparatively  little  use  in  proportion  to  its  cost.  Several  old  government 
vessels;  lie  rottini;  in  the  gradually  inerea^^ing  deposit  of  river  silt,  and  min- 
ing debris  which  is  lessening  the  depth  of  water  Ixith  in  the  channel  and 
upon  the  side-flats.  There  has  been  some  thought  of  removing  l^e  navy 
yanl  and  allowing  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  comjiany  to  aecjnire  the  i-land 
for  the  establishment  of  foundries,  workshops,  depots,  an<l  ship-yards,  bub 
no  inch  tmufw  of  a  magiufioent  property  has  vet  taken  place,  and  the  gor- 
ernment  ■urveyon  ud  engineen  tep<Nrt  aniiiially  my  aUgtit  duuigee. 
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Mndi  ii  wiuA  of  the  defenodeBS  condition  of  the  city,  ihs  DAvy  yard,  and 

the  Bi-nicia  arsenal.  Congresa  withstoo.l  all  such  criticisms  for  year.-?,  Init 
ia  li>!i8  an  appropriation  of  :^5,000,(XK)  was  agn  cd  to  by  the  Bcuato  for  the 
npair  of  fortiHcations,  hut  rejected  hy  the  houac,  which  left  the  8tat€  in  its 
foniu T  coHilition  of  practical  (kfencclessness.  Whether  the  iircilicted  mia- 
furtone  will  follow  ia  for  the  future  to  determine;  hut  nothing  can  alter  the 
fMt  that  vaat  siuiui  have  heea  saved  by  the  neglect,  for  each  has  been  the 
improvement  in  war  vessels  and  heavy  ordnance  that  expensive  changes 
must  have  heen  made  every  feM' years.  At  the  cloae  of  the  late  war  the  sea- 
coast  fort.ticatious  of  the  United  States,  and  the  American  navy  were 
qnito  equal  to  tho»c  of  other  coontries.  In  the  two  decades  last  past, 
w  hile  Europe  has  nia<le  great  prognK^.H,  thin  country  has  apparently  remained 
iuditferent.  Only  ve^  recently  waa  C'aiiforuia  permitted  to  have  a  steel 
cnnaer,  tiie  eontraet  forwhidi  was  lei  to  a  S.  F.  firm.  Floating  liatteries 
will  hereafter  take  a  foremost  rank  in  the  defences  of  S.  F.,  the  l<»ng  raajge 
of  the  guns  now  in  use  on  ships  of  war  enabling  them  to  throw  shells  quite 
over  the  shore  batteries,  and  from  a  distance  which  would  place  them  out  of 
reach  of  the  latter.  In  the  meantime,  the  inventiTe  gouns  of  the  country  ia 
tint  iliminishing,  and  our  neighbors  are  at  peace  with  us. 

The  United  ^itates  naval  force  in  the  Pacitio  is  insignificant,  there  being 
few  harbors,  no  detadied  territory,  and  a  small  merchant  marine  to  he  pro- 
tdtei!  1  ven  in  the  event  of  v  ar.  In  1S()2  there  was  a  pmposition  ma<le  to 
establish  a  naval  academy  at  San  Francisco,  which,  however,  was  not  carried 
eat  In  1874  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  establishing  and  mdntaln- 
hig  a  training  ship  to  inatmct  boys  in  seamanship  and  the  met  hauic  arts 
connectO'l  witTi  it,  an  appropriation  being  ma.le  for  that  purpose  by  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisct),  and  a  vessel  furnished  by  the  navy  depart- 
ment. By  the  provisions  of  this  act  "any  male  person  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  who  shall  Ik;  convicted  of  any  misdemeanor"  might  be  sentenced  to 
serve  his  term  of  imprisonment  on  board  of  the  training  ship.  In  1876  the 
law  was  amended  to  exdnde  convicts  from  serving  ont  tiieir  terma  on  this 
ship ;  and  was  still  further  amende<l  in  1878  by  receiving  boys  from  any 
counties  to  the  numlwr  of  100,  tho  state  paying  their  expenses.  Tlio  lK>ys 
trained  for  .stamen  were  placed  on  board  merchant  vessels  when  fitted  for 
doty,  a  goo<l  disposition  to  Ix?  made  of  1)ad  boys.  Bat  the  change  of  consti- 
tntion  in  ISTl)  rendered  it  illegal  for  the  state  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  training  school  was  abandoned.    Military  tactics  and  drill 


great  object  in  view  we  think  little  about  fighting  and  the  glories  of  war. 
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BXTBBMINATION  OF  THE  INDIAK& 

1849-1887. 

BzATINo  vv  TnE  Game— Tkf..\tmf.nt  by  ^^EXICA^•^  and  Americanj; — Poaf» 
So-CALLFn  Fi(iirri.N»j — Conoukhskjnal  AriirruE  ani»  Action — Onr- 

RAca^H  AM>   KkTAI.IaTION.S — UmiKIJ  StaTK-S   LaSV    or  COMPSNdATlOK  — 

End  of  Ini>iax  AFrAia.'s  am>  End  of  tuk  Lndiaks. 

That  part  of  the  early  intercourse  between  abo- 
riginal Anun'icaihs  und  Europeans  \vlilcli  properly  be- 
lf>iiu:s  to  liistorv  may  be  bricHv  jj:iven.  For  short 
^\V()rk  was  made  of  it  in  California.  The  sava»]jes 
.were  in  the  way;  the  niinurs  and  settlers  were  arro- 
_  gant  and  impatient ;  there  were  no  missionaries  or 
*  others  present  with,  even  the  poor  pretense  of  soul- 
1  saving  or  civilizing.  It  was  one  of  the  last  human 
'  hunts  of  civiiizatioE,  and  the  basest  and  most  brutal 
f  of  them  all. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  Digger  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia were  so  shabbily  treated  by  nature ;  why  with 
such  fair  surroundings  they  were  made  so  much  lower 
in  the  scale  of  intelligence  than  their  neighbors ;  but  be- 

in^  low,  and  unsophisticated,  in  a  measure  harmhss 
until  trodden  upon,  surely  it  was  not  a  mark  of  hiojh 
merit  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  new  comers  to  exterminate 
them  so  quickly.  They  were  without  houses  or  dre^is, 
wltli  hardly  any  knowledi^e  of  agriculture,  and 
almost  devoid  of  religious  ideas,  roaming  through 
forest  and  plain  in  search  of  roots  and  berries,  small 
game  and  fish,  improvident  and  dependent  wholly 
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OH  the  products  of  the  seasona  Split  into  T)etty 
liunds,  they  were  kept  apart  by  a  confusing  multipli- 
dty  of  tongae&^ 

The  professed  aim  of  the  early  missionarieB,  to 

spread  civilization,  would  a[)pear  to  have  discovered  a 
prolific  field ;  but  indolent  in  mind  as  well  as  body, 
the  natives  oilered  no  encourat^enient,  and  the  fatliers 
soon  adopted  the  plan  of  extending  the  pupillage  sys- 
tem of  Mexico  into  actual  serfdom  on  this  remote 
frontier.  Gathered  partly  bv  force  from  tlieir  hunt- 
ing-fields  and  haunts,  with  their  nomadic  allurements, 
the  Indians  were  set  to  toil  on  plantations ;  not  se- 
verely^  for  finar  rule  was  tempered  by  religion ;  but 
without  any  incentives  or  hopes  beyond  those  of  a 
alave,  and  maintained  in  a  politic  condition  of  ignorance 
and  abjection.'  The  sale  and  decay  of  the  missions 
brought  farther  hardships  to  the  fold  A  few  had  ac- 
qoired  sufficient  knowledge  of  settled  customs  to  re- 
main either  as  hangers-on  of  the  colonists  or  to 
manage  a  field  or  cattle  range  of  their  own.  The  rest 
drifted  back  among  their  roaming  kindrtd  to  revel  in 
savage  freedom,  with  many  a  fresh  vice  to  poison  tlie 
£:<xk1  nature  of  anal)asniLr  in<liMurence.  Iinl)Ut  (l  with 
a  certain  taste  for  the  comforts  of  their  f(jniier  life, 
D'^tahlv  for  meat,  thev  found  additional  incentive  for 
liorse  and  cattle  st^alinj^,  j)artly  in  retaliation  for  the 
overbearing  manners  and  harsh  treatment  so  often  ex- 
perienced from  their  Mexican  masters.  This  feeling 
had  in  many  directions  grown  bitter,  and  during  the 
conquest  by  the  United  States  it  led  to  a  more  men* 
acing  attitude,  marked  by  atrocities.* 

In  the  southern  half  of  the  state  the  w3d  Indians 
were  practically  restricted  to  the  Coast  ran^e  and 
vaUeys  eastward.    On  the  lower  San  Joaqum  and 

^Tril«l  djatinotioBt  were  especially  numerona  among  the  degraded  oentnJ 
hordes,  known  a.s  diggers.    For  a  list  of  tribes,  with  boundaries,  etc.,  I  refer 

to  my  .VatiK  R'irtx,  i-,  iii.,  v.  jia-^-^im 

^Sucb  as  the  maaaacio  of  a  number  of  Hi^]>aao-CaUiurmun3.  bue  my 
Bid,  CttL,    667,  •to. 
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beyond,  the  influence  of  the  misaions  faded  into  a  still 
fainter  impress  left  by  occasional  contact  with  settled 
outposts,  and  with  kidnappers  from  missions  and 
/pueblos    The  gold  discovery  brought  them  a  share 
'  of  affluence/  but  the  increased  intercourse  with  white 
I  adventurers  led  to  degrading  habits,  particularly 
drunkenness  and  prostitution,  which  acquired  further 
j  virulence  from  the  fostered  taste  for  finery,  and  the 
.  disposition  to  linger  round  mining  camps  to  pick  up 
^  cast-oil  (•h)thing  and  refuse.*    The  attendant  train  of 
disease  ]»r()( hired  sadder  havoc  in  their  ranks  than 
SWord  or  famine. 

The  iiKJst  prominent  feature  of  their  contact  with 
the  gnhl-s(M'kers  was  abuse  on  the  part  of  wlute  men, 
and  consequent  retaliation.  A  hatred  for  Indiana 
was  acquired  on  the  plains,  from  which  the  milder 
tribes  of  California  had  to  suffer.  Then  followed  the 
.  rush  of  miners  into  regions  hitherto  claimed  as  tribal 
ranges,  with  consequent  encounters,  and  the  slaughter 
or  repulse  of  less  strong  intruders,*  many  of  whom 
found  to  their  cost  that  the  confidence  inspired  by  the 
milder  natives  of  the  lower  Sacramento  was  misplaced 
when  applied  to  the  fiercer  clans  of  the  north  and  of 
the  hills.  The  old  [iractice  of  kidnapping  oonlinued 
in  force,  partly  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor,  partly 
for  immoral  pui  juises. 

llaeo  antagonism,  for  much  of  which  the  Mexicans 
were  r<  sponsil>le,  hrou'^ht  on  many  evil  complications; 
later  came  maletreatnient  by  atrents,  with  end>ezzle- 
ment  of  presents  and  property  pertaining  to  the  wards. 

Tartly  in  working  for  the  white  men,  partly  for  themselves,  the  womea 
beint;  generally  set  to  dig  for  the  men.  JinriUtnc />  Stnt,  MS.,  ii. 

*'l'li<  y  lu  vcr  leariR'.l  to  <lnly  appreciate  the  value  of  money.  TVadlfs 
Cftuld  rtvulily  i  lu  at  tlu  m.  BcatLs  and  tlaming  color-*  took  their  fancy,  and 
liquor  their  1  mi  111-$.  (rrim/ilnnra  ^Varr.,  MS.,  44-8;  F'ly'/i  SUiL,  Mi>.,  15-17; 
CVmir,  CMtiAi,  MS.,  17.  Thougli  women  were  rt.ulily  soM,  yet  hnsbuHik 
proved  occ.isioually  Ktrict.  Overlan<l,  xii  24;  Little  s  SUit.,  "Sl^.,  7;  M'tttf-nr- 
tton'tt  CuL  Jjf.,  Mi>.,  4-7;  Connor  a  Early  £>i\U*i  MS.,  3-4;  Ddano't  Lf{/e,  301*, 
etmj.i  Cat  Cowier,  Aug.  17,  23,  31,  1850,  Feb.  19-20,  March  29,  1851;  Pat. 
JN'eies.,  Aug.  23,  21"),  On  1. 

^In  1S48  the  Trinity  lUver  luduuui  drove  back  prospectors,  roiu«d  as  they 
vera  against  early  trappen. 
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Mkd  disregarded  treaties  and  criminal  neglect  by  the 
govemment.^  The  indifference  and  errors  of  the  lat- 
ter were  a  main  cause  for  the  many  wanton  outrf^es. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  California  valley  cannot  grace 
her  annals  with  a  single  Indian  war  bordering  on  re- 
spectability. It  can  boast,  however,  a  hundred  or 
two  of  as  brutal  butcbcriiigs,  on  tlio  i)art  of  our  hon- 
est miners  and  l)rave  pioneers,  as  any  area  of  equal 
extent  in  our  repubhe.  The  j)oor  natives  of  Califor- 
nia had  neither  the  stren^jth  nor  the  intellij^ence  to 
unite  in  any  formidable  numbers;  henee,  when  now 
and  then  one  of  them  plucked  up  courage  to  defend 
his  wife  and  little  ones,  or  to  retahate  on  one  of  the 
many  outrages  that  were  constantly  being  perpe- 
trated upon  them  by  white  persons,  sufficient  exeuse 
was  offered  for  the  miners  and  settlers  to  band  and 
shoot  down  any  Indians  they  met,  old  or  young,  in- 
nocent or  guilty,  friendly  or  hostile,  until  their  appe- 
tite for  blood  was  appeased. 

The  United  States  authorities  began  in  1847  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  behalf  of  their  wards  by  appoint- 
ing agents,^  and  recommended  the  people  to  aid  the 
priests  in  promoting  industry  among  the  Indians 
ill  the  southern  coast  eounties,  without  interf(  ring  in 
their  internal  government  under  eleeted  alcahks.* 
The  legislature  passed  a  speeial  law  April  22,  1850, 
for  their  government  and  care,  which  confirmed  them 
in  possession  of  their  villages,  although  owners  of  the 
laud  were  at  liberty  to  anange  with  them  for  occupying 

'Official  swindlers  have  been  tlie  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  J/aw9' 
Imtiiaut^  V.  225;  i.  76-^  Encroachments  on  resarvmtioiitfomied  later  a  ne- 
(joent  cause  for  ill-feeling.  Attn  CaL,  Oct  0,  1861;  U,S»  0<m.  Doc,  eong.  84, 
MM.  3,  If.  Ex.  Dor.  76,  p.  127-30. 

^Vallejo,  as  sub-agent  for  the  Sonoma  region,  extending  to  Clear  lake; 
Sotter  for  Sac  and  San  Ji»aquin,  each  with  .^750  salary,  ami  J.  D.  Hunter  as 
agent  for  the  south,  with  hi  adquarters  at  San  Luia  Key.  They  had  power 
merely  to  admonish  and  watch  over  their  charges.  Kearney  in  1849  placed 
til*  mVl^^t>  to  act  till  the  regular  anpointees  shonld  arrive,  Riley  reeom* 
inendinf,'  three  for  San  Joaquin  and  Siteraniento  valleys.  Pra'i  MuBoge, 
Cong.  38,  aesa.  1  i.  171.  _  „    ,  , 

^U.  8.  Gov.  Doe.,  cong.  81,  sess.  1,  /T.  «r  Doc,  17,  p.  701.  Halleck'g 
CBCiikr  in  AvUa,  Doc,  6.  This  applied  particul  irly  t..  ion  Tndiauii 
Tbm  iftui/wiy  nMcred  for  duurches  and  priests  should  be  respected. 
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8ome  special  section  of  it  A  confined  tenancy  at  the 
most,  tor  neither  landed  rights  nor  citizen  privileges 
were  accorded.  They  mk^ht  be  hired  to  work  under 
contract,  and  by  a  special  provision  this  was  made  to 
some  extent  compulsory  by  enabling  the  local  authori- 
ties to  arrest  all  whom  thev  chose  to  (leiioiiiiiiate  as 
vao^ahonds  and  beiifi^ars,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  hi<di- 
est  hid(k'r  for  not  excee(Hng  four  months.  Any  surplus 
wages,  after  providing  the  victim  with  clothes,  was  as- 
siixned  to  Ji  mysterious  Indian  fund,  unless  relatives 
claimed  the  money.  In  cases  of  crime  juries  miglit  be 
demanded  by  cither  race,  but  white  men  could  not  be 
convicted  on  Indian  testimony."  These  formal  re- 
strictions availed  little  for  the  intended  purpose,  since 
they  left  only  the  same  loop-holes  as  formerly  for 
hoodwinking  justice,  and  afforded  moreover  a  legal 
cover  for  enslaving  and  opj>ressing  the  natives.  It 
was  easy  to  charge  any  one  with  vagabondage,  es- 
pecially by  enlistmg  the  potent  aid  of  liquor,  and 
obtain  his  condemnation  to  forced  labor.  The  im- 
pressment generally  occurred  toward  liarvest  time; 
and  this  over,  tlie  poor  wretches  were  cast  adrift  to 
starve,  for  their  own  liarvcst  sea^son  was  by  this  time 
lost  to  thorn.  Bondage  was  also  insured  or  prolonged 
by  inducing  the  workers  to  spend  their  sniall  allow- 
ance on  vile  drink,  in  open  violation  of  the  law,"  and 
then  locking  them  up  as  irresponsible. 

*The  justices  of  the  peace,  who  had  jurisdiction  in  Indian  cases,  were 

fWen  diseretion.iry  power,  however.  Cnl  SkUementt,  1851,  Mid  CeU.  Lmm, 
8.50  3,  H-^-l  a.    F.»r  later  projects  in  behalf  of  the  natives,  see  Ctil  Jmr, 
Sen.,  IdoO,  p.  1299,  1851,  p.  1826.  1852,  p.  762;  Hofoi'  Indians,  I  1-3. 

**Sapt  »eale  reports  in  1852  that  Indians  were  canght  like  cattle  for  the 
work  season  ti(>ar  the  lar^e  towns.  Out  of  one  buid  turned  adrift  after  the 
season  18  died  of  starvation.  It  was  also  common  to  kidnap  children  and 
enslave  them.  U.  S.  Oovt  Doc.,  cong.  32,  sess.  2.,  Sen.  Ddc.,  67,  vii.  S-9, 
eong.  31;  »e^».  \,  IT.  Ex.  Doc.,  5,  i.  170.  Indian  peons  at  Los  Angelea 
would  spend  their  \varr,.s  jn  a  debauch  on  Sunday  and  i>e  ilriven  to  a  corral 
by  an  Indian  foreman.  On  Monday  they  were  exposed  for  sale  at  from  ^1 
to  $3  for  the  week.  IMTs  Remha.,  MS.,  9-10.  Staple,  SM.,  MS.,  SO,  daims, 
like  Sutter,  to  have  employed  Indiana  largely  without  trouble  or  force.  He 
treated  with  the  chiefs  and  held  them  responsible.  Hayes  Jndkms,  v.  15. 
The  officials  used  freely  to  infringe  the  liquor  law.  Unbomtct  Dnc.,  2S5-^ 
A  later  temperance  society  set  a  wati-h  upon  such  offonders.  Sor.  Union,  Ap. 
7>  A  luuDorouB  article  in  Thnity  oo.  Mimitor,  Feb.  1,  186$,  on  tlM 
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In  the  more  settled  or  occupied  districts,  the  strength 
ot  the  white  men  tended  to  repress  murmurs  against 
iinnstice,  but  elsewhere  the  aspect  changed,  in  partic- 
ular along  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  where  a  more 
independent  mountain  spirit  prevaikd,  and  where 
tribes  couhl  count  upon  numbers  further  swcHed  by 
occasional  alliances.  Housed  l)y  personal  injuri(S 
from  the  encroach ini^  miners,  who  looked  upon  tliLin  as 
fair  prey,  and  rendered  apprehensive  by  reports  of 
outrages  in  other  directions,  the  Indians  would  rise, 
primarily  to  repel  intruders,  not  infrecjuently  to  retal- 
iate, according  to  their  custom,  upon  mdividuals  and 
small  parties,  and  gradually  to  yield  to  their  desire 
for  bloiod  and  plunder.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  some 
thirty  murders  by  them  were  reported  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  parties  set  out  in  pursuit,  notably 
one  of  three  score  men  toward  Coloma^  which  came 
up  with  flying  Indians,  killing  a  number  of  them,  and 
reoovering  some  property.  Soon  after  several  who 
were  suspected  were  brought  in  to  Coloma,  and  tried, 
the  result  being  the  slaughter  of  tliirty."  A  pursuit 
toward  the  Cosumne  w^as  marked  by  the  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre  of  a  band  on  mere  suspicion/' 

mnlEel  mis  uid  demand  for  womoi  wu  hmnA  on  aotoal  tmffie.  'Oood 

middling '  could  Ik;  ha<l  for  five  oxen,  Bcven  doer,  and  five  pair  of  blankets. 
Cm  Aft.  Trinity,  127.  Further  accounts  of  treatment  in  Aip's  CuL  Skttchet^ 
45;  Hfn»haw*«  Bvent*,  MS.,  2.  Indians  were  chastised  so  severely  as  to  cause 
death.  Sar.  Union,  July  28,  1855. 

«i  .>'./.-.  Tnins^-rrpf,  June  29,  IS'O.  Ryan,  Pers.  Afh\,  ii.  300-1,  rclatrs 
that  McKay  t>  party  attacked  a  raucheria  of  20  huts,  killiug  about  .'iO  of  the 
900  inmates,  and  Ottptorin^  7  man  mad  40  women.  Buifum,  Six  Mnn,  100, 
rpeak-  in  this  connocfinn  ot  Oroenwood's  party  killing  *J11  nion  at  a  Weaver 
creek  raucheria,  and  capturing  30,  of  whom  ti  were  sent^uced  to  be  shot. 
The  oondMimed  wvre  allowed  a  chance  to  run,  but  6  fell.  On  Dry  creek 
thrr-e  ninrilrTor'^  ^vcre  captured  and  liatigod.  Pinter  T'hupa,  May  12,  1849. 
The  notable  murders  embraced,  on  the  American  Fork  7  out  of  a  party  of  9, 
Scat  of  8,  and  2  oat  of  8.  Id.,  Apr.  28,  1840.   Little,  MS.,  1,  had  a 

narrow  escape.  He  blames  the  men  of  Steveoaan'i  ngiment  for  drnnken 
oatrages  ana  coldJdooded  killing. 

•'llie  lessona  already  given  proved  salutary,  however;  the  l»erry  harvest 
occupied  the  Indians,  and  golcUploking  the  white  men,  8o  that  the  summer 
and  autumn  pmved  quiet.  Then  came  a  renewal  of  trotihlc,  outrages  and 
murder  on  one  side,  an<l  robbery  and  murder  on  the  otlier.  They  w  ore  fol- 
lowed by  expeditions  along  the  different tribotuies  of  the  Sacramento,  fmm 
the  American  fork  to  Feather  river,  ami  eHpocially  on  the  Yuha,  where 
Mven  white  men  mm!  ten  times  that  number  ol  redskins  had  ialleu  by  the 
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The  upper  v alloy  of  the  San  Joaquin  had  for  years 
been  noted  as  the  abode  of  Indians  whose  independent 
spirit  delighted  in  inroads  upon  the  adjoining  coast 
diistricts;"  and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1849  gold- 
seekers  began  to  enter  the  countiy,  those  of  King 
river  among  others  manifested  their  objection  by 
several  atrocities.^'   Troops  were  dispatched  to  recon- 

middle  of  April  1*^.'»0.  Tlio  latter  exhibited  con  si  tlerable  courage  and  tenacity, 
assuming  at  tiineH  the  oiTcnsivc  against  large  bodies,  even  laying  uese  to  ea- 
treuchnieut^,  and  employing  tactics  whicn  led  to  the  belief  m  European 
couiiaellorH.  'Iha  etlicicnt  movement  of  troops,  however,  assisted  l>y  tlie 
militia  xiiuUt  ( ;<'ncral  'Iroen,  and  by  numerous  volunteer  corps,  obliged  the 
loading  tnl>cs  of  the  Yuba  regum  to  accept  {)cacc  on  May  25tU,  after  which 
comparative  lecnrity  was  secured  for  the  summer.    But  order  could  not  lone 

Srcvriil  with  so  ni.iny  incentives  for  outrages  in  tlx-  form  of  lazy,  vicious,  smL 
ruukeu  vagabonds  at  the  campa,  'W'ho  took  ple<i«ure  in  abusing  the  natives, 
especially  in  regard  to  women,  or  where  the  Indians  presumed  to  find  a  de> 
Birable  geld  claim.    Appeals  fi>r  redress  being  as  usual  disregarded,  there 
was  no  resource  save  retaliation,  in  murders  and  plunder.    Altltough  no 
re^lar  cnmlnnation  among  the  trihea  was  probable,  yet  with  October  1860 
raids  and  atta«.ks  Itecanie  general,  from  the  In  ad  of  S.u  rainento  valley  down- 
ward.   Ihe  alarm  spread,  and  the  sovemmeut,  while  beiievins  it  bc^t  to  lei 
each  district  defend  itself,  deemed  it  necessary  to  older  Sheriff  Rogem,  of  El 
Dorado,  to  call  out  200  men  for  supprcasing  the  savages  along  the  leading 
immigrant  route.    Tlio  force,  with  Rogers  as  elected  colonel,  divi<led  into 
several  parties  to  pursue  the  nutraudurs.    The  Indians  generally  scattered 
heiwt  them  into  retreats  difficult  of  aooees  to  the  less  active  white  men,  who 
WMTc,  nu»ro»>vcr,  lianipercd  by  baggage,  and  little  inclined  for  climbing  and 
oilier  exhausting  ta^ka.    The  ardor  of  the  latter  was  further  checked  by 
finding  that  when  gathered  in  force  the  Indians  fought  daqperately,  and  de> 
fended  themselves  against  rifles  with  glass-tipped  arrows,  which  wrrc  «o 
etlcctivelv  shot  as  to  cause  more  than  one  repuUe  of  the  militia,  indeed, 
their  exploits  were  far  from  brilliant,  and  were  mostly  raetrieted  to  deatroy- 
ing  a1>andoned  rancherlas,  with  their  stores  of  berries  anil  other  provender, 
a  measure  which  could  only  drive  the  Indians  to  other  desperate  means  or 
■tanration.    Reports  indicating  that  the  El  Dorado  region  had  been  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  tno  govt  rnor  ordered  a  r<  ,lu(  tion,  and  hoon  after  a  di.>band- 
ment  of  the  troops.    At  once  rose  the  cry  of  renewed  raitls,  started  by  in- 
terested traders  and  their  shiftless  customers,  whoso  appetite  had  been 
whetted  for  the  sUites  money.   Tli0  legidatore,  indeed,  waa  to  impressed 
by  the  magnitude  »)f  the  danger  as  to  authori/e  the  governor  to  raise  fOO 
men.    The  governor  fortunately  looked  more  closely  mto  the  all'air  before 
oncroaching  further  upon  the  state's  war  fmid  of  halt  a  million,  and  the  war 
party  waa  greatly  disn]>pointed.    The  movements  here  during  tlio  spring  of 
1851  accordingly  fell  to  tsmall  proportions,  to  be  overshadowed  by  more  im- 
portant  events  elsewhere. 

"  Tliose  of  the  Mereed  and  Tulare  were  ex)>ccted  by  the  authorities  of 
1849  to  be  the  most  troublesome.  In  Jan.,  1849,  the  settlera  of  S.  Juan 
Bantiflta  petitioned  for  relief  agalnat  tiiem.  U,  8,  (km.  Doc,  oong.  31,  aeta. 
1,  H.  Ex.  Drn-.,  17  p.  GS»-9,  907.  Nag|ee  had  in  1849  pnnaod  stock  robbva 
into  Maripot-a.    Wtc  ncmjl^  4. 

Such  as  flaying  victims  alive.  This  fate  is  applied  to  Garner  in  1840, 
and  to  Wood  in  Jan.,  1851.  Snr.  Tmu/trrift^  Feb.  28,  1851  ;  S.  Jo^  Pkmrtr, 
Nov.  17,  1S77.  In  May.  1H49.  the  Pacheco  party  waa  attadwd  bydOOIn- 
di«uis  and  0  killed.    UiiUtund  iJxK,^  306-lU. 
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Doitre,  and  volunteers  scoured  over  the  country,  but 
with  80  little  effect  as  to  render  the  enemy  bolder  than 
ever.  Jamus  Savage,  who  owned  two  trading  posts 
on  the  Fresno  and  Mariposa,  and  possessed  great  in- 
tlui'iico  over  the  tribes,  took  sonic  of  the  chiefs  to 
San  Francisco  to  receive  a  salutary  impression  of  pale- 
fiice  strength,  but  without  avaiL  The  plundering  of 
isolated  men  and  small  parties  was  too  tempting  to  be 
resisted." 

The  southern  counties  had  been  exposed  not  alone  to 
mis  from  the  Tulare  region,  but  from  the  many  bands 
roaming  in  the  deserts  east  of  the  San  Bernardino 

ranore.  In  the  summer  of  1849  the  Yumas  beixan  to 
harass  immigrants  and  to  nA)  settlers,  but  an  ex}x;di- 
tion  followed  by  a  treaty  brought  tliem  to  terms  for 
the  time.  In  the  following  April  they  wero  roused 
by  the  outrageous  conduct  of  some  Americans  who 
owned  a  ferry  on  the  Colorado,  and  in  a  night  des- 
cent eleven  of  the  offenders  were  slain.  San  Diego 
and  Los  Angeles  took  alarm  and  the  governor  was 
mdoced  to  oraer  out  a  hundred  of  the  militia  to  exact 
panishment  and  protect  the  immigrant  route.  The 
expedition  readied  the  river  in  September,  under 
command  of  Morehead,  but  finding  cvcr}^thing  quiet 
disbanded  after  remainiui;  a  few  w^eeks  in  observ-a- 
lion/'   Soon  after  a  military  post  was  established 

*  With  the  ayowed  intentioii  of  drivinff  oat  th«  white  men  tiiej  extended 

their  raidi  so  far  as  to  flestroy,  in  DeceniLer,  1850,  also  the  Fresno  station  of 
the  friendly  Savaj^o.  Tlu-ir  action  seemed  preconcerted,  for  at  the  same  time 
tribes  wero  r<i%  aging  alon^  t\w  Stanislaus  and  Tuolunme,  within  a  fuw  miles 
«f  Stockton,  alcmg  the  Merced  and  streams  southward,  driving  the  miners 
from  the  hea<lwaterd  of  the  San  J<»a<min  and  slauffhttring  a  large  party  at 
iUttlemake  creek.  Further  down  settlements  and  cattle  stations  wero  at* 
tacked  and  demeliahed,  partioolariy  on  Ksimh  and  Kent  riven  and  toward 
Owen's  I^ake,  attended  hy  massacre  and  jjillage.  Again  a  nvmber  of  voliui- 
(eer  oompaniea  took  tlic  field,  to  meet  with  occasional  advantages,  such  as 
tte  destruction  of  a  deserted  rancherla  and  the  killing  of  a  few  warriors, 
were  magnified  into  victories ;  but  also  to  encounter  repulses  at  the 
luods  of  the  sturdy  trilK-s  in  ambuscade  or  in  good  position,  strencrthcni'd  by 
captured  or  purchased  arms ;  or,  more  generally,  to  be  tired  out  by  fruitless 
pvniit  The  regoler  troops  did  not  distiBgniBh  themselvet  an  v  mora  thaa 
the  1)odie3  called  out  bj  tiio  govcmor,  iHienof  20O  men  wtn  to  do  nuaed  by 
tile  sheriff  of  Mariposa. 

'*The  order  for  nuaing  troops  was  issued  in  June,  to  Gen.  Bean  of 
tt»      dir.  of  militia,  who  eatmated  iha  fonnatun  and  oommand  ct 
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here  by  the  federal  government.  The  Indian  war 
which  was  afflicting  the  great  valley  at  the  close  of 

1850,  made  itself  lelt  also  in  this  direction,  at  first 
by  incursions  from  the  Tulares,  so  that  the  governor 
autliorized  Bean  to  raise  a  company." 

The  liostiliti(8  of  1849  served  to  impress  upon 
coni^ress  the  necessity  for  some  arrangement  by  vvbich 
to  appease  the  aboriginal  holders  of  the  soil,  and  so 
render  more  secure  the  rising  settlements.  In  Octo- 
ber 1850,  accordingly,  the  president  appointed  Redick 
McKee,  G.  W.  Barbour,  and  O.  M.  Wosaencraffc  In- 
dian agents  to  figure  for  a  time  as  peace  commission- 
ers! ^ith  ill-defined  instructions  to  act  for  the  best  in 

the  party  to  Morehead,  a  lawyer  fomnerly  lient  in  Sterenaon's  rcgX 

memncr  of  Icgislaturo  in  IS^O,  and  now  styled  quarter-mastcr-general.  He 
was  prepu:iiig  iu  July  and  August,  but  a»  the  alarm  had  ttubsiueU,  the  citi- 
aena  objected  to  famish  supplies  for  his  scrip,  wherenpon  he  aeiaed  hy  foroe 
M'hat  was  miuircd.  With  levien  from  emigrant  parties  he  ohtained  1*25  nieu. 
Although  quiet  prevailed  he  managed  to  provoke  a  quarrel  tiie  result  of 
which  was  a  skirmish  wherein  a  score  of  Indians  fell.  In  Sept.  the  govern- 
ment ordered  a  dialmndmcnt,  whieh  had  to  l>e  rejwated  l)efore  it  was  ol«yed. 
CtiL  Jmir.,   1851,  lt'»  IT,  GOT  0,  734,  1(M5  7.  etc.    Morchead's  bill 

amouutiid  to  $70,588.  Couccruing  claims  of  citizens  for  seized  proiter^,  see 
Haym*  Angela,  L  42.  etc;  Jtta  Oit  Jan.  14;  18^  1851.  M  /mAmm,  i,  19S- 
205. 

This  precaution  proved  of  value,  but  iu  the  middle  of  the  following  year 
disaffection  spread  to  the  Tmnaa  and  San  Lnia  Rey  Indiana,  iho  latter  ia- 

censed  at  the  enforcement  of  taxes  from  which  they  had  so  far  been  exempt 
In  Novcml>er  the  Yumas  sirrnalizcd  themselves  hy  attacking  a  party  of 
sheep  drovers,  and  obliging  tiie  troops  stationed  ou  the  Colorado  to  with- 
draw. At  the  same  time  the  San  l  uis  Key  chief,  Antonio  Qarra.  a  turbulent 
and  treacherous  fellow,  declared  war,  boasting  that  some  3,000  warriors 
awaited  his  signal  to  descend  upon  the  settlements.  Consternation  ^read; 
nuurtaal  law  was  proeUimod  at  San  Di^^  and  every  man  impreaaed;  rohm* 
tears  mustered  at  Los  Angeles,  and  appeals  for  aid  went  northward.  In  re- 
sponse a  conjpany  of  troops  departed  from  Benicia,  Gen.  Bean  was  ordered 
to  raise  two  ci>niix'inies  in  the  south,  and  Yolnnteers  atarted  from  San  Fran* 
eisoo.  These  movements  and  the  revelation  of  the  plot  aarred  to  frightea 
many  a  vacillatmg  tribe,  and  Juan  Antonio,  cliief  of  the  powerful  Cahuillc*, 
whose  attitude  at  one  time  appeared  suspicious,  hastened  to  proclaim  hia 
loyalty  by  entrapping  Garra  and  several  of  hia  adharanta,  and  anrraidering 
them  to  tbe  authorities.  The  chief  wri=;  promptly  tried  and  ex  cuted,  to- 
gether with  several  accomplices,  iucludms  an  Americau  and  a  Califomiaa. 
A  portion  of  his  tribe  which  had  meanwhile  taken  the  field  was  promptly  de- 
feated  at  Loa  C<^yote8,  and  so  ended  with  a  few  raids  an  uprising  which  lor 
a  while  alarmed  the  entire  state.  Major  Heintzelman,  Mho  had  taken  a 
leading  share  in  these  operations,  now  marched  to  the  Colorado.  The  Vumas 
pro^^  more  atnbbora,  allied  as  they  were  with  Ariaona  tribea  and  wall 
armed,  and  the  troops  were  kept  busy  throughout  the  spring  and  summer. 
In  Aiigust,  howevt  r,  a  decisive  advantage  was  gained,  followed  by  the  c^h 
ture  and  execution  of  the  chief,  whereupon  comparative  order  was  r»* 
atorad. 
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coTicUiating  the  natives  and  bind  them  by  written 
treaties,  reporting  upon  their  customs  and  conditif)n. 
TLey  arrivc^d  in  California  in  January  1851,  and  as 
the  governor  had  ordered  out  200  men  to  operate 
against  the  Indians  of  Mariposa  region,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ignited  States  troops,  under  Captain  Keyes, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  commissioners  should  proceed 
to  this  quarter  and  seek  to  efiect  a  peaceful  arrange- 
ment, the  troops  awaiting  the  issue.  Their  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  aborigines  had  been  driven  by  the 
advancing,  miners  and  settlers  from  the  fishing  and 
fruit  grounds  into  the  less  hospitable  mountain  dis- 
tricts, and  were  consequently  forced,  greatly  by  neces- 
mty,  to  prey  upon  the  flocks  and  other  possessions  of 
the  white  men.  The  only  preventive  seemed  to  be 
their  restoration  to  certain  unoccupied  portions  of 
the  plain,  with  allowances  of  beef,  blankets,  and  other 
lM>dy  comforts  as  compensation  for  encroachments 
u[H>n  their  hunting  ranges,  and  for  keeping  them  con- 
tented and  under  C(jntrol. 

This  campaign  with  Hour  in  lieu  of  powder  proved 
effective,  for  a  number  of  treaties  were  formed  with 
the  Indians  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  from 
the  Stanislaus  to  Tejon,"  setting  aside  a  limited  sec- 

"On  March  19,  1851,  a  treaty  was  forniod  with  six  tribes  from  the  licad- 
waters  of  the  Taolamne,  Merced,  and  M.injMisa.  On  April  29th  a  treaty 
^ih  16  tril>e8  betwofn  the  Mariposa  and  Kini,'  rivers,  nunilieriiij;  *J.(KX)  or 
3,000,  who  agreed  to  occupy  a  atrip  alona  the  iuwur  footlulL)  about  15  miles 
wide  by  50  in  lenffth.  On  May  13th,  •  lr«*ty  waa  signed  with  12  of 
warlike  tribes  of  the  country  between  King  and  Kawea)i  rivers,  tliongh 
nagaui  as  far  south  as  Kern  river,  and  numbering  4,120  souls,  to  occupy 
a  small  district  in  this  re^on;  May  30th,  the  treaty  with  7  tribes,  allies  m 
]>r-  re«linc:.  between  the  Kaweah  and  Tulare  rivers;  June  3d,  witli  4  tribes, 
1,7U)  strong,  on  the  Tulare,  which  were  allotted  a  section  of  the  range; 
Jeae  10th  with  11  tribes,  in  the  southern  extreme  of  the  valley,  round  Kern 
lake.  The  Indians  southward,  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  being  friendly, 
no  arrangements  were  then  made  with  them.  All  treaties  in  the  S;ui  .Toa- 
<jum  valley  after  April  were  arranged  by  Barbour  alone.  For  names  of 
above  tribes  and  other  data,  see  U.  8,  €h9.  Doe.,  spec.  sess.  18r)3;  Sm.  Doc.^ 
4,  p.  81.  0.3,  207-10,  etc;  Id.,  cone  32.  seas.  1.  H.  Ex.  Doc..  2,  ii.  pt 

ui  507-12,  etc.;  AUa.  CaL^  May-,Iuly,  1861.  The  commissioners  as* 
Cfibad  nineteen-twentietiu  of  all  trouble  to  white  aggresrioin  or  broken 
Broaise'<.  It  was  cheaper  to  feed  the  Indians  for  a  year  than  to  fi^ht  them 
inr  a  week.  Acconnts  follow  of  similar  arrangements  with  the  Stanislaus, 
giving  them  •  Metkn  8  miles  ^  IS;  in  El  Dondo  10  miles  by  25  were  eel 
apui^  inelnding  toiiM  good  rmyt,  but  nottlypoor  aoii;tlMplMergoldwoiild 
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tion  of  land  within  the  range  of  each  contracting 

group,  thus  forming  a  dozen  reservations,  with  sug- 
gestions f()r  more,  and  offering  to  all  who  would 
settle  thenan  a  certain  amount  of  rations  and  pres- 
ents, for  1851-2,  till  more  definite  arrangements  could 
be  made.  A  large  proportion  of  the  tribes  rocognized 
the  futility  of  resisting  terms  oflered  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  accepted  the  restricted  occupation 
with  the  sugar-coating  of  provisions. 

Only  the  first  treaties  were  arranged  bj  the  com- 
missioners jointly.  By  April  they  tired  of  the  mutoal 
supervision  prompted  by  a  natural  jealousy.  Kach 

soon  be  washed  out;  between  Taba  and  Bear  riven  a  piece  12  miles  sqnsre 
was  selected;  in  ColuHa  3  miles  by  15  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento, 
on  the  Sutter  claim;  by  the  Chico  treaty  a  reservation  in  the  foothills  Ti<irth 
of  Featiier  rivur,  6  milos  by  2U;  by  the  Cottonwood  treaty,  35  miles  sqiure 
at  Uie  head  of  tiie  Saeramento  valley,  between  Shasta,  Nevada,  and  Ooaat 
ranges.  The  Sacramento  valley  treaties  were  arranged  l>y  ^Vozenc^3lft 
By  June  1851,  Ajient  Johnston  reported  about  1,000  Indians  on  the  reserva- 
tion between  uie  Staalalaae  and  Tnolnmne;  800  on  the  Tnolnmne  and  Mereed; 

I,  800  or  2,000  on  the  Chowchilla-Kaweah.  Trading  liceuses  were  grauU-J 
within  these  reaen^ations,  on  the  Stanislaus,  to  Dcut  &  Co.  for$l,OC>0;  on 
the  Tuolumne,  to  G.  Belt  for  {|1,000:  on  the  Chowchdla,  to  Sava^^'e  &  Co.  for 
$1,200.  On  the  Saeramento  reservation  three  were  issned  by  Wozencraft 
See  Sen,  Doc.,  4,  290,  as  above.  Agent  Johnston  undertook  to  awani  Stone 
and  Marks  $12,000  damases  for  (uspossessiug  them  of  their  hotel,  ferry, 
land,  and  trading  post  on  the  Merced;  but  the  chief  agent,  McKee,  iriio  was 
one  of  the  tew  honest  agents  of  the  government,  reported  agunst  it.  /<£.,  109- 

II.  He  had  set  out  for  his  northern  allotment  in  An?  ,  escorted!  by  some 
men  under  Wessells,  and  witli  a  drove  of  cattle  for  van4uishing  Indian  appe- 
tite and  obstinaey.  Numerous  attendants  for  the  pack  trains,  etc. ,  were  also 
engaged  at  heavy  wn^es.  Marching  Ihrongh  Sonoma  he  reached  Clear  lake 
and  there  eli'ecte<l  a  treaty  Aug.  20ui,  with  eight  tribes  of  about  1,000  sonls^ 
letting  aside  tiie  lake  valley  as  a  reservation.  To  the  same  leeeivation  were 
assigned  four  Russian  river  tribes,  numbering  somewhat  over  l.OOO  jjoul-*, 
with  whom  a  treaty  was  signed  Aug.  2*J<L  He  passed  through  tlie  Ctia-»t 
region,  which  from  Fort  Ross  to  Mud  river  was  estimated  to  contain  1,700 
Souls,  whom  he  proposed  to  settle  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  river,  and  on  Oct.  6feh 
and  ISth,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  of  lower  Khimath  and  Trinity 
rivers,  for  whom  a  reservation  was  proposed  near  the  iuaction  of  these 
riven.  On  Nov.  4tii,  the  Soott  valley  treaty  was  eondvded  with  tlie  upper 
Klamath,  Shasta,  and  Soott  Biver  natives,  numbering  ."^.OOO  .souU  in  24.  19 
and  7  ranchertas,  respectively;  to  these  were  added  1,000  Upper  Trinity 
River  Indiana,  the  whole  4,000  to  be  assigned  to  Scott's  vidley.  For  name4 
of  tribes  and  chiefs,  varying  eatinuitSi  of  nnmber  and  other  detaib.  see 
.McKee's  reports  in  O".  S.  0<w.  Doc,  spec.  sess.  1854,  Snu  Doc.,  4,  i:iG-22S, 
239;  Id.,  coug.  34,  sess.  1,  H.  Ex.  Doc,  2,  IL  pt  iii.,  498  et  seq.;  Id.,  oong. 
34,  sess.  3,  doe.  7<B,  iL  6M8;  8,  R  Momktg  M,  Sep.  1,  1851.  Fwtlier 
record  of  commissioners' movements  in  WrwmTori,l  etseq.;  Hnv^Ji  Iwllitiit^ 
ii.  118,  iv.  13-14,  V.  94-7;  Sac  TranMcripi,  Feb. -Apr.,  1851;  Pac  Aetcw,  Jan.- 
Ap.,  1861;  OaL  Cornier,  id.;  AlbM  CaL,  Jan.-July,  Sep.  9, 13>  Deo.  29,  1861, 
•to.;  Piaeer  Tbm  tmi  Trmmripl,  Nov.  Ifi^  1861,  tto, 
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longed  to  figure  by  himself  as  arbitrator  over  the 

destiny  of  peoples,  attended  by  an  imposing  escort  of 
soldiers,  and  with  a  no  mean  power  among  settlers  in 
offering  protection,  disposing  of  lands  and  dispensing 
contraets.  In  the  latter  lay  a  golden  means  of  en- 
richment that  could  not  well  be  gained  in  company. 
And  so  on  the  1  st  of  May  the  commissioners  agreed 
to  act  separately,  Barbour  retaining  by  l<^t  San  Joa-  . 
qoin  valley,  with  southern  California  added,  Wozen- 
craft  taking  the  Sacramento  valley,  and  McKee  all 
nortii  of  this  and  west  of  the  doiast  range  above 
latitude  40^'* 

The  Indians  could  not  be  blamed  for  becoming  res- 
tive under  tlie  cumulative  injuries  now  openly  fostered 
by  the  government  itself  in  the  mismanagement  and 

sooner  had  they  turned  their  faces  to  the  respective  allotments  than 
each  cutcrcii  into  heavy  contract.4  f()r  the  supply  of  provisions,  mostly  lietf, 
in  wbieh  different  coUnaions  were  made  for  dividing  e<iuably  their  i>enefit 
between  the  government  and  the  Indians,  comniissioncrs  and  di.-<trilinting 
•genta.  In  one  inatance  it  was  proved  that  only  two  thirds  of  a  contract 
Md  been  delivered;  in  another,  that  choice  lota  were  sold  at  high  rates  to 
the  miners.  Similar  prirt  n  were  exacted  from  tlie  Indians  in  different  direc- 
tioiUf  for  the  suppo^ea  presents  and  rations  of  a  paternal  government;  spoiled 
floor  was  utiliiXMl,  and  as  thick  or  double  blankets  must  interfere  witu  the 
bee  norementa  of  the  natives  when  sent  to  hunt  their  rations  in  the  forent, 
thinner  material  was  CMtinidcrately  provided  for  them,  or  tlio  agent  applied 
his  shears  with  such  caiculatious  as  to  turn  most  of  Uiu  fabric  to  Ijctter  ad* 
▼aatage  in  other  qaarters.  The  taot  and  akill  with  whidi  these  managers 
C'uiil  make  available  one  means  for  .sev<  ral  imrpoHe-t  shone  equally  resplend- 
eot  m  demonstrating  their  own  disiuterestcduesa  in  these  transactions.  The 
government,  however,  could  not  be  nutde  to  reooocile  tigures  with  ]nirity  of 
motlTes;  and  in  accordance  with  an  act  creating  a  ■uperintt  n  li  nt  <>f  Iihiian 
affair?  f^r  C  alifornia,  £L  F,  fieale  WM,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  eutniated  with 
the  manajzeiuent. 

He  endorsed  the  policy  so  far  pnrsned  with  assignment  of  reserratione 

and  provisi<»n=».  but  conch  ihhlmI  the  wasteful  and  gross  mismanagement  under 
which  an  indebtedness  of  nearly  ^S0O,UOO  had  been  formed  within  little  more 
than  a  ^ear.  One  resnlt  was  the  resignation  or  snspension  of  the  agents  and 
the  revision  of  their  contracts,  involving  reduced  and  deferred  payments. 
It  was  declarrd  nnwise  to  reject  the  treaties,  for  this  would  undoubtedly 
lead  to  bloody  and  ruinous  wars.  Unfortunately  the  selection  of  re-<orvation8 
was  in  itself  injudicious,  scattered  as  they  were  in  so  many  localities,  fre- 
qnrntly  cutting  into  the  midst  of  mineral  belts,  and  occupying  much  valuable 
land  coveted  by  settlers.  Strong  objections  were  accordingly  made  before 
congress  nnder  legislatiTe  auspices,  and  the  treaties  were  rejected,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  nnder  the  aripii.sition  of  California  from  Mexico  the  natives 
hail  no  right  to  the  soil,  and  consctpiently  no  claims  upon  the  United  States 
government.  Nevertheless,  an  Jipprttpriation  of  §100,000  was  made  for  pre- 
servinff  peace  with  dispoiSMied  Indians  till  other  permanent  artangementa 
CQold  ue  made. 
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neglect  of  agents,  and  in  broken  promises  and  disre- 
garded treaties,  with  consequent  threatening  spolia- 
tion. Even  the  usually  gentle  aboriginals  of  south-west 
California  appeared  un(|uict,  and  £os  Angeles  county 
was  startled  by  raids  from  adjoining  distncts.  These 
did  not  prov(^  serious,  however,  owin^jj  to  the  presence 
of  several  niiHtiiry  companies  near  Rajou  pass,  San 
Luis  Rey,  Vallecitas,  Hiik<'(l  with  those  at  Four  creeks, 
King  river,  and  Fort  Yuma.  In  the  desert  regiou 
eastward,  with  its  less  forbearing  Yumas  and  Mojaves^ 
the  Pintos  and  other  roaming  tribes  of  Nevada  were 
tempted  to  repeated  attacks  on  emigrant  trains,  checked 
only  occasionally  by  some  garrisoned  detachment  or 
passing  volunteer  corp&  ^e  opening  through  Ari- 
zona of  the  overland  road  in  1858-9  was  attended  by 
more  formidahle  movements,  and  the  despatch  of  a 
special  hody  of  troops  to  establisli  a  crossing  on  tlie 
Colorado.  The  ])eacc  now  forced  U})on  tlie  MojavrS 
prevented  any  furtlier  serious  trouble  in  this  quaiter; 
but  nortliward  the  iiitiux  of  miners  and  stock-raisers 
stirred  the  hitherto  quiet  Owen's  river  natives.  Driven 
into  tlic  mountains  or  more  sterile  tracts,  they  were 
compelled  by  hunger  to  raid  upon  the  vast  herds  of 
cattle,  and  to  commit  attendant  outrages,  untQ  in  1862 
the  settlers  opened  a  regular  campaign.  This  served 
only  as  a  momentary  check,  and  after  two  more 
seasons  of  endurance  tlie  exasperated  settlers  resolved 
upon  a  severe  retaliation.  They  marched  forth,  and 
in  January,  ISOj,  massacred  over  two  score  of  \kt- 
sons  at  one  village,  and  a  month  later  over  100  were 
driven  into  the  corroding  waters  of  a  lake,  there  to 
meet  a  terrible  death.  The  lesson  proved  effective, 
especially  so  far  as  those  ^ihat  were  killed  were  con- 
cerned, if  it  did  not  serve  to  thoroughly  restrain  na- 
tives to  whom  mountain  fastnesses  and  deserts  pre- 
sented so  inviting  an  impunity.'* 

»  The  efforts  of  the  trilies  in  the  lower  part  of  San  Joaqtiin  rtSkjUtBamti 

their  ri<:lits  ai^ainst  the  ailvaneing  settlers  cuhnniatt^d  in  the  Keni  river  war 
oi  IboO.    ^urthward  in  the  valluy  the  white  popuiatiuu  spread  too  rapiuiy 
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The  most  troublesome  Indians  of  California  were 
those  of  the  extreme  north,  from  the  headwaters  of 
the  Sacramento  to  the  Oregon  border,  and  toward 
the  coast  They  had  shown  then:  hostility  to  the 
early  trappers  and  immigrants,  and  were  more  relent- 
less after  every  contact  with  the  inimical  Oregonians, 
who  traversed  their  country  en  route  for  the  gokl 
tiilJs.  ^lany  an  early  prusju'etur  sufiered  for  liis 
teiuurity,  and  whuii  tlie  miners  subsequently  entered 
in  force  they  fouglit  their  way  with  little  scruple,  ex- 
acting terrible  vengeance  for  every  outi  ai^c.  Jieyoud 
Feather  river  the  Cottonwood  bands  were  among  the 
first  noted  hostile  savages  to  sutler,  and  westward 
those  of  Humboldt  comity  became  exposed  to  a  dou* 
ble  fire,  for  miners  were  entering  in  large  nmnbers 
also  by  sea.  The  coast  Indians  gave  just  cause  for 
anger  by  their  thievishness,  which  in  a  measure  justi- 
fied the  destruction  of  villages  and  lives  that  followed.*' 

anil  overwhelmingly  to  i)cnnit  the  loss  s]>iritt'<l  nativoH  to  uxhihitany  marked 
ducontent.  Cattle  Hteahiig  and  piiluruig  would  occur,  however,  in  ol>cdieuce 
to  the  prevailiug  Digger  instmct,  and  leM  at  intervala  to  armed  combinations 
of  the  farmers  and  naners.  Tin-  hist  iiotahk-  tijiri^iiiu'  took  |il:ii  r  during'  the 
winter  of  lHolSf  and  before  it  was  over  tlieru  were  Htiii  lower  aavagw  to 
nfier  hunger  and  eke  ont  existence  on  the  reduced  acorn  crop. 

-'Tli«jir  retaliative  attacks  led  to  tlje  Klamath  war  of  lKr>l-2,  marked  hy 
•everal  petty  expeditions,  and  by  the  participation  of  troopa  which  estab- 
lished a  post  at  Hnmbddt  Forts  had  afaxady  Ijeen  a«cted  at  Reading 
and  Scott  valley  for  raids  upon  supply  trains,  and  small  parties  were  by 
this  time  frequent  tiiroughout  the  northern  countiea.  During  tho  sum- 
mer of  1861  the  Oregon  Ix)rder  region  was  aljlaze  with  the  Sha^t^i  war,  which 
dlMlie  treaties, continued  to  breuc  out  In  occasional  hoHtilities  and  gave  oc* 
ca-iinn  for  snrh  atrocities  as  the  iiMMaerB  by  Ben  Wright  of  twOMOre  Mo- 
doc--t  tluririg  a  jxeace  conference. 

The  latter  wurc  undoubtedly  guilty  of  murdcrouB  raids,  but  the  in"»iMy 
of  retaliation  ha-*  heen  condemned.  In  1<S5IJ  the  widespread  Shasta  tril»es 
joineil  anew  in  the  liogue  river  war.  Their  opcratioua  did  nut  then  abiiume 
any  magnitude,  partly  from  the  recent  increase  of  military  posts;  but  the 
compar;iti\ (!  inaction  of  the  settlers  encouraged  the  natives  te>  relieve  the 
Want)  created  bv  severe  Mouter  seasons.  The  conseauent  depredations, 
chiefly  upon  cattle,  attended  by  a  few  murders,  provoked  brief  avenging 
>2ri:ig  eujipiigns  in  and  1855,  the  latter  directed  chiefly  against  the 

lower  Klamaths,  whose  risiug  during  the  winter  created  general  alarm  in 
Humboldt  connty.  Desultory  movements  continued  throughout  tlie  year 
along  the  On  u'«  n  line,  in  connection  with  the  Rogue  river  war,  wherein  the 
iSha^tas  took  a  !>  ading  part.  Tlie  diversion  of  the  regidar  trtwips  fj>r  that 
campaign,  and  tlie  seeming  security  of  the  mountains,  tempted  to  fresh  out- 
braucs  alonff  the  Klamath  to  the  bor<l<  r.  <<l.h<ring  the  governor  to  send  assist- 
&nce  and  caU  out  vohmteerf,  first  foi  Kuiu'  . Mf  county,  and  in  the  '■iniiimT 
for  2>iskiyoti*    In  Uiu  iuriuer  rv^ioua  Iwu  cum|>«uiius  oi  tfuttlera  aiitki^itud  to  m* 
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The  incideiita  of  the  seyeral  wars  lay  recorded  in 
different  sections  in  long  endniing  signs  of  devasta- 
tion, and  in  the  now  harrowing,  now  boastfol,  narra- 
tives of  victims  and  participants,  refreshed  by  pro- 
tracted appeals  for  iiideiiinity  from  the  government, 
and  for  reinil)ursement  \>y  the  federation  of  the  cam- 
paign ex})enses  of  the  state.  Even  more  impressive 
was  the  sad  s})ectacle  of  the  miserable  remnants  of 
the  abused  race,  fast  sinking  under  the  withering  in- 
fluence and  diseases  of  European  civilization,  under 
ever  diminishing  resources  and  changed  and  con- 
strained modes  of  life." 

flict  80  snmmary  a  ohaatiaement  upon  the  lower  Klamatba  that  they  aoietly 
•ooepted  liM  rtutmMoa  assigned  to  tbem*  and  gaT»  litito  caaae  for  nutiMr 

anxiety.  In  Si.skiyou  the  campaitrn  extended  till  Octfil)€r,  before  pMtw 
could  be  arranged.  Tlie  trouble  alnicting  San  Joaquin  valley  in  lb57-9  ex- 
tended in  more  virulent  form  throughout  the  northern  counties,  not-with- 
standing  the  conciliatovy  establishment  of  reaervations  ^-ith  attendant  ofiert 
of  rations  and  other  presents.  The  advance  of  settlement  was  everywlit?n? 
marked  by  a  more  or  lc»8  revolting  treatment  of  the  natives.  In  the  contact 
of  antagonistie  races,  one  side  was  incited  by  a  spirit  of  maintenance  of 
possessory  rights,  and  often  by  hunger,  as  was  well  instanced  in  the  (>ccnpa- 
tion  of  Honey  Lake  valley;  the  other  side  was  impelled  by  the  demon  of  im- 
just  and  arbitrary  domination.  Aggravating  drcnmstances  existed  in  the 
prospensity  of  the  natives  for  pilfering,  which  readily  expanded  into  robbery 
and  raids,  while  among  the  miners  esi>ecially  a  large  proportion  consisted  of 
reckless  ruffians,  stimulated  by  vicious  passion  and  mnate  cruelty,  and  at 
times  by  a  desire  to  rake  up  canse  for  obtaining  govemment  aid  toward  a 
formal  expedition  against  marauders.  The  cainjiaign  of  1858-9  in  the  north 
was  sustained  by  the  enrolled  state  forces  under  Geo.  Kibbe,  which  operated 
between  Ostober  and  March  on  bo^  ridec  of  the  Coast  Range,  killing  mure 
than  a  hnndred  natives  and  capturing  wveral  hundred  for  Uie  rcservatioBib 
The  eettlers  swelled  the  former  figure  by  spasmodic  descents  and  expeilitions, 
and  fanned  the  incipient  movements  on  Mad  and  £cl  rivers  into  formidable 
layaipea,  marked  on  one  side  by  akying  of  cattle,  and  on  the  other  by  kid- 
napping of  women  and  children,  and  crowned  by  several  sickening  massa- 
cres, involving  fully  200  beings  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  which  called  forth 
formal  condemnation  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  eovaity.  The  only  effective 
stand  in  this  quarter  waS  ma(ie  by  the  Hoopaa,  who,  after  a  five  years  desul- 
tory struggle,  had  in  August  ]8(V1  to  bo  propitiated  by  a  treaty  "nhcreby  the 
lower  Trinity  valley  was  assigne<l  to  them  as  a  special  reeen-ation.  ^^l^lul- 
taneonsly  the  eetUen  in  and  round  Butte  swept  tiiat  re^on  of  natives  for 
transmission  to  rescr\'ation3.  Then  followed  a  comparative  lull,  until  the 
Pitt  river  savages  opened  the  caimMtign  of  1867.  In  this  Gen.  Crook  took 
the  lead,  and  enforced  peace  the  following  year.  The  Modoc  war  of  1873 
marks  the  end  of  serious  Indian  trouldes  in  California;  and  this  desirable 
condition  of  afTaira  has  been  fostered  by  >in  improved  management  of  reser- 
vations, uud  a  more  considerate  attitxide  toward  outside  natives.  The 
growth  of  lettlemcnts  tends  naturally  to  awe  them  into  good  1)ehavior,  while 
yielding  greater  jurisdiction  to  judicial  and  political  authoritieii  anitlinnd 
by  the  more  humane  sentiments  of  a  cultivated  public  opinion. 

» Estimates  of  the  Indian  population  varv  from  10,000  to  30,000;  tbe 
latter,  aa  a  ralei  by  ladian  agoAH  iriu>  had  oovioiis  reaeons  for  ant  pUcn^ 
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WbSke  lefosinff  to  admit  any  claim  on  the  part  of 
the  California  Indians  for  their  land,  the  United 
States  government  recognized  that  in  dispoeseseing 
them  from  their  hunting  and  bern  ing  grounds  some 

comix^nsation  must  be  made,  if  only  out  of  considera- 
tion for  tlie  safety  of  the  intruding  settlers.  Super- 
intendent Beale  received  instructions  accordingly. 
He  approved  the  reservation  plan  of  the  agents  and 
commissioners  of  1851-2,  yet  with  improvements. 
Impressed  by  the  success  of  the  early  missions,  he 
projxjsed  a  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  imder 
resident  agents  and  the  protecting  care  of  militaiy 
posts,  together  with  communal  {fuming  to  promote 
self-support  This  received  the  approval  of  con^ss, 
which  appropriated  $250,000  toward  the  formation  of 
five  military  reaervation&  Beale  proceeded  enemti- 
cally  to  his  task,  although  reporting  it  difficuft  to 
persuade  the  Indians  to  kave  their  old  homes  and 
hunting  grounds  for  the  restraining  limits  of  an  un- 
conorenial  reservation  or  to  convince  the  citizens  of  the 
necessity  for  keeping  his  wards  within  the  state 

tlicm  too  low.  The  smaller  figtircs  are  due  to  early  travellers  and  residenta, 
•ome  of  whom  evidently  went  to  an  extreme  in  th»  other  direction.  The 
■nnioD  pftdree  oodld  no*  be  «zpeeted  to  lower  the  reeolti  of  their  Ikhon 

aninng  converts,  po  that  the  17,000  or  20,000  neophytes  reported  by  them 
during  the  tirat  decades  of  the  century  may  be  excessive,  ana  include  a  laise 
immber  oiF  relapsed  fasitiTet.  Nevcraieleat  their  reports  indicate  that  m 
the  southern  half  of  Califomia  alone  the  natives  must  have  numbered  more 
than  15,000,  perhaps  double,  while  a  still  larger  total  is  generally  allowed  for 
the  north.  But  it  in  also  known  that  a  large  proportion,  sometimes  entire 
IrilMa^  were  swept  away  by  small-pOK  at  djfmrenttmieB.  Chest  diseases  and 
fevem  carried  off  thousands,  and  a  more  insidious  malady  undermined  in 
a  slower  but  equally  effectual  manner,  far  more  .so  than  wars,  whiskey,  and 
eAer  len  defined  concomitaats  of  foreign  civilization.  One  result  was  a 
startling  excess  of  deaths  over  births  in  ftlexican  times.  It  i»  not  surpris- 
ing,  therefore,  that  the  census  of  1852  reported  only  about  3'J,000  *  domes- 
tiealed '  IncKana,  and  that  of  1800  rednoes  the  numW  to  less  than  18,000. 
But  these  figures  evndontly  ncglert  tho  tribes  of  the  north,  and  those  roam- 
ing in  the  mountains,  not  to  mention  the  bands  driven  into  the  adjoininff 
I—  I iliui iw  Twfi n  »  tlio  iiliri n i  i  1 1 l.  aggressive  white  men.  Hie  eensns  of 
1870  laisae  the  total  to  31,000:  yet  by  lasO  it  is  again  Icwcred  to  a  little 
more  than  16,000,  and  this  with  a  detailed  enumeration  that  appears  conclu- 
sive. The  diminntion  since  1848  is  dne  not  alone  to  wars,  diseases  and 
iuniDe,  but  to  ttie  retreat  of  bands  into  adjoining  territories  before  the  ad- 
Tance  of  the  aggressive  j^ettUrH,  The  more  humane  policy  lately  in  vogue, 
with  greater  me<lical  care  aud  attention  to  bmlily  comforts,  will  no  doubt 
fterent  any  rapid  decline,  and  iiie  growing  settled  condition,  with  gradual 
H.h j.t;itiMii  t't  new  circMim^tancos,  favorinr;  tlio  rearing  of  female  as  well  ae 
toaie  chiidrei^  cannot  fail  to  have  a  bene^cial  effect* 
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or  to  obtain  the  necessary  extent  of  land  without  in- 
curring great  expense  in  purchasing  existing  claims* 
These  obstacles  must  have  sorely  perplexed  l>eale, 
for  he  lost  sight  of  the  vast  northern  half  of  the 
state,  with  its  unclaimed  tracts  and  its  more  pressing 
need  for  departmental  interference  under  the  great 
influx  of  miners^  and  turned  his  entire  attention  and 
funds  toward  establishing  one  solitary  reservation  in 
the  southern  extreme  of  Saii  JoiKjuhi  valky,  at  Tejou 
pass.     His  zeal  led  him,  moreover,  to  make  disburse- 
ments antl  estimates  for  2,500  swarthy  wards,  altliough 
unable  to  tmeounter  more  than  al)out  700  fit  ohjects 
for  his  benevolenee.    A  distant  government  fiiiled  to 
understand  the  difficulties  witli  which  he  had  to 
grapple,  and  sent  Colonel  T.  J.  Henley  to  replace 
Jiim.    He  took  a  different  course  in  manipulating  the 
liberal  allowances  of  the  treasury.    Instead  of  pour* 
ing  the  entire  revenue  through  one  glaringly  conspic- 
uous channel,  he  diverted  it  mto  several,  and  dazseled 
his  superiors  by  establishing,  in  addition  to  El  Tejon, 
three  reservations :  Nome  Lacke,  on  Stony  creel^  in 
Colusa,  which  for  its  central  position  and  fertility  as- 
sumed the  lead  for  a  time  ;  Mendocino,  on  the  ocean, 
below  tlie  capo  of  that  name,  whieli  became  the  home 
of  700  Indians,  sustained  by  fisliing  and  potato  grow- 
ing; and  tlie  Ivlaniatli, along  both  sidesof  tliis  stieaiu, 
Wiiicli  received  some  •-!,000  natives,  cliiefly  devoted  to 
salmon  fisliin  j;  and  berrying,  for  the  scanty  soil  afforded 
little  range  for  cultivation.     Even  tliese  selections 
roused  condemnation  from  different  quarters  as  too 
good  for  Indians ;  and  eager  to  please,  especially  men 
whose  watchful  eyes  were  upon  him,  Henley  early 
suggested  the  planting  of  a  large  reservation  east  of 
the  Sierra^  but  £uled  to  gain  the  approval  of  his 
superiors. 

Henley  was  a  man  of  broad  views  and  varied  ex- 
pediences ;  and  not  intent  merely  on  personal  gains, 

he  devised  other  means  whereby  the  obnoxious  ])res- 
ence  of  iiLs  wards  uii^ht  be  turned  to  some  benetit  for 
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their  white  masters.  There  was  a  number  of  oflSce-seek-) 
ere  whose  persevering  patience  under  frequent  rebuff  i 

Iiiul  touched  liis  syiii[)athies.  The  position  of  a<>'entsl 
ami  employes  upon  the  reservations  was  not  brilliant, 
but  it  presented  the  allurements  of  a  quiet  life,  and 
opportunities  for  diverting  the  rations  i)rovided  by 
government  into  better  channels  than  wasting  them 
U|K>n  savagea  For  these  a  bountiful  nature  had  pro-* 
Tided  acorns  and  roots  in  abundance.  It  was  also 
understood  that  as  the  agent  could  not  well  control 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  Indians  under  his  charge, 
the  employ^  might  foster  discipline  and  industry 
among  the  rest  by  usini;  their  labor  for  private  under- 
takings. As  these  manifold  attractions  became  ap- 
parent the  demand  for  positions  grew  apace,  so  that 
Henley  found  additional  inducements  tor  increasing 
the  number  of  reservations.  His  instructions  limited 
them  to  five,  but  any  number  could  be  estal)lished 
tinder  the  designation  of  farms  and  brandies.  A 
short  distance  west  of  Nome  Lacke,  he  accordingly, 
in  1856,  selected  a  tributary  to  it  in  Nome  Cult^  or 
Sound  valley,  on  the  upper  Eel  river,  which  in  due 
time  became  the  chief  reservation  in  the  state,  with 
about  1,000  occupants,  who,  at  times,  raised  crops 
oxreedin<^  20,000  busliels.  In  San  Joacjuin  valley 
he  oprnud  farms  successively  at  Fresno,  Kini^  river, 
and  Tule  river,  for  his  humane  and  economic  ni- 
f?tincts  revolted  at  the  cruelty  and  cost  of  removing 
the  Indians  too  far  from  their  ancient  haunts.  These 
&rms  were  leased,  so  that  here  a  double  benefit  was 
conferred  by  providing  deserving  citizens  with  a  hand- 
some  rental  from  comparatively  useless  pro[)erty, 
while  improvino;  it  with  Indian  labor  and  govern- 
ment funds  in  the  shape  of  fenct  s,  buildings,  and  irri- 
gation ditc-hes.  Others,  who  had  not  yet  ol)tained 
farms,  he  allowed  to  select  choice  slit  t*s  from  the 
different  reservations.  And  what  more  comnu  ndable 
aid  to  progress  than  to  permit  untilledland  to  be  con- 
verted into  fields  and  gardens  ?   So  secure  a  foothold 
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did  these  squatters  obtain  as  to  speedily  convinoe  the 
government  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  relinquish 
possession  of  the  small  section  left  to  the  Indians.** 

In  the  lirst  spasm  of  enterprise  Henley  had  ^hkuted  large  areas  in  grain, 
nurticalvly  at  El  Tejon,  supplied  by  long  irrigatMm  ditehes,  bat  Hie  flDcrra- 
ting  heat  prevented  his  agents  from  ntraiiiing  their  atteutif>n  beyond  700 
acres,  and  even  the  crops  from  thhi  reduced  tract,  although  ever  promising 
well  far  into  the  summer,  usually  fell  to  little  or  nothing.  In  one  ca«e  a 
flood  was  credited  with  the  di»api>earance,  but  usually  drftuths  bore  the 
brunt,  although,  singularly  enough,  the  Helda  cultivated  by  Indians  ff«r  pri- 
%'ate  account  yieldeti  welL  ^Similar  reverses  overtook  Fresna  Another 
pecniiarttjr  wa  that  the  population  at  the  differoit  reaenratioiis  appeared 
mucli  larger  to  the  overtasked  agemta  than  to  visitors.  Unal)le  to  compre- 
hend these  vagaries  of  a  strange  climate,  the  government  stooped  to  listen 
to  the  insinuations  of  army  officers  that  the  Indian  management  had  fall<;n 
into  the  hands  of  a  ring  which  manipulated  it  to  their  own  adTaata^  One 
result  was  the  dispatch  of  G.  Bailey  as  special  agent  to  examine  into  the 
matter.  Disregarding  the  experience  of  agents  accustomed  to  the  country, 
and  nnconvinoM  by  weir  deroonstratuHM,  anpported  by  long  array  <»f  flgnreik 
he  preferred  to  take  the  unsupported  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  and  declared 
tiie  reservations  to  be  mere  almshonscs,  wherein  a  small  proportion  of  the 
natives  were  scantily  fed  at  great  cost  The  pay  and  rations  of  the  em- 
ploye.s  consumed  a1>out  $100,000,  a  sum  sofBeient  to  mutain  move  than  all  the 
actual  res<!r\'ation  Imlians.  A  still  larger  snm  was  annually  granted  for 
clotliing  ami  provisions,  and  another  allowance  aimed  to  provide  the  several 
goremment  farms  with  live  stock,  implements,  and  other  improvements; 
yet  this  large  expenditure,  which  so  far  exceeded  $1,170,000,  had  serv  ed 
produce  but  a  scanty  crop,  valued  at  less  than  oue>fourth  of  the  salaries 
alone.  Snob  was  the  net  resolt  of  theoe  proposed  aelf'sostaining  e«tablish> 
menta,  for  the  gain  in  civilization  lay  almost  wholly  in  forcing  dii(ta>tefid 
lesijons  in  ngricultnro  upon  a  handful,  and  thi«<  was  fiilly  counterl>alanced 
by  the  demoralizing  iullucnce  of  soldiers,  sen  ants,  ami  settlers  uikju  baml-s 
which,  if  left  to  Uieir  own  wild  hanntSyWOiild  have  long  remained  pmer  and 
happier. 

The  commissioner  at  Washington  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were 
too  many  reeervationa,  partly  in  unsuitable  locations,  and  too  many  men  to 

Work  for  the  Indians,  instead  of  training  them  to  work  for  themselves,  l>esides 
lack  of  system,  ability,  and  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  manager?".  Tlie  first 
step  was  to  appoint  a  new  superintendent,  James  Y.  McDu the,  with  an 
appropriation  ao  pitifully  reduced  as  in  itselif  to  compel  a  sweeping  dismi^i^I 
of  ser^■ant3  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  reservations,  upon  which  the 
dismissed  staH'  and  the  surrounding  settlers  combined  in  a  raid  of  seizure  and 
noliati<m.  The  knowledge  that  nirther  changes  were  pending  in  congrea 
did  not  encourage  the  new  officials  to  intcrpo.se  a  saving  hand.  Under  an 
act  of  Juno  19,  1S(»0,  California  was  divideil  into  two  Indian  districts,  the 
northern  and  southern,  eacli  under  a  super\'i8ing  agent,  assisted  at  each  r»» 
ervation  by  a  supervisor  and  four  laborers  to  teach  husbandry.  Indiana  r^ 
(quiring  supervi-iion  were  either  to  l)e  broui;)it  to  the  reservation  to  earn  their 
living  if  possible,  or  situations  were  to  he  sought  for  them  among  farmers. 

As  a  check  on  the  new  regime,  an  agent  was  sent  to  ascertain  the  numbsr 
and  disposition  of  the  tribes  to  be  taken  under  guardianship. 

The  rcervations  having  by  thi-i  time  fallen  into  titter  dilapidation,  the 
new  tdliciala  found  it  almost  a  matter  of  nece-saitv  to  entijr  into  the  new  eco- 
nomic spirit  by  recommending  the  abandonment  ot  several,  and  to  ooncentrsts 
their  wards.  But  while  the  northern  snperintondent  gained  approval  of  his 
plan  for  sellins  Nome  Lacke,  Mendocino,  and  Klamath,  as  either  umuitaUe 
or  worthless,  ne  was  not  content  with  tiie  spacioua  fertile  and  aeduded 
Round  Tall^»  b«tt  undertook  upon  his  own  lespoosibility  to  remmre  soma 
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2.000  nnrthcm  Tn  lians  to  Smith  river,  in  Del  Norte,  and  rent  fanning 
Und  at  the  exorbitiint  rate  of  $5  an  acre,  while  strongly  tirging  the  purchase 
of  the  entire  valley.  In  the  south,  Fresno  and  Kin^  river  farms  were  al>an- 
doned,  and  in  1^3  El  Tejon,  under  the  cnniulative  disadTantaoes  of  droughts 
andrentab.  Tulc  farm  l)ecaino  the  head([uarter.s  for  a  smaH  iiroportion  of 
the  neglected  San  Joaquin  tribes.  The  fact  was  that  these  Inuians  had  be- 
came lafficiently  quiet  and  weU-behaved  to  inspire  no  farther  fears,  and  so 
they  were  cast  idrift  to  starve.  Tliey  might  liave  taken  a  lesson  from  their 
brethren  of  the  Klamath  region,  who,  by  pursuing  the  difl'erent  course  of 
rava^ng,  burning,  and  killing  among  the  settlers,  were  in  1 under  the 
Trinity  war  trea^,  rewarded  with  tin  qpaeial  Hoopa  vaUey  reaervfttioii, 
booght  for  them  at  a  considerable  sum. 

The  absurdity  of  keeping  two  superiutendencies  for  the  diminished  gov- 
•rameDt  fiums  tdt  the  state  Ted  in  1863  to  their  consolidation,  and  shortlj 
after  the  commiaBioner  awoke  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  .schools  for 
his  wards.  He  resolved,  moreover,  to  try  the  effects  of  missionary  labor  aa 
an  economizing  factor,  and  in  teaching  the  Indians  the  soothing  virtues  of 
Beekness  under  the  purifying  ordeal  of  land  ipoliation  and  neglect  to  which 
their  Diristian  fathers  at  Washington  were  submitting  tliein.  Notwith- 
standing all  efforts  to  curtail  expenses,  the  estimates  continued  to  grow,  as 
did  tile  nnmber  of  pensioners — in  the  reports — till  the  goremment,  in  despair 
over  t!i<-  ^'eneral  dishonesty  and  inr  ffii  ii uey  among  its  agents,  in  ISGO  niailc 
a  sweeping  change,  and  intrusted  tlio  management  of  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral Indians  of  the  United  States  to  tiie  Solely  of  Friends,  and  the  rest  to 
atnj  officer. 4.  Gen.  Mcintosh  accordingly  took  control  in  Califoniia.  But 
eoiwress  objecting  to  such  employment  for  army  men,  and  as  the  Friends 
haoproTed  a  success,  tlie  president  in  tiie  foUuwmg  year  invited  other  reli- 
gioos  denomtnations  to  assume  the  ohar^  The  methoilists  were  allowed  to 
rt»commend  agents  for  the  three  reservations  now  loft  in  the  state,  Iloopa  and 
K4)und  valleys  and  Tule  river,  aiul  they  in  due  time  reportetl  direct  to  Wash- 
ington, the  snperiiitmdcilft  being  di.s|H.>nsed  with.  The  religious  domination 
was  not  entirely  a  tneOMHi  yet  since  then  the  administration  has  been  more 
satisfactory,  although  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  natives  enjoy  the  ]>ene- 
fits  of  the  reservatiou.s.  In  San  Joatjuin  valley  the  Tule  farm  was  aI>andoned 
for  a  stoilo  expanse  of  wooded  monntain  country  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
Tale,  with  not  over  2.')0  arable  acres,  seleeted  in  1873,  upon  which  less  than 
one  fourth  of  the  agency  population  could  manage  to  hold  out.  The  rest,  in 
this  aad  oUier  parts  m  Ouifomin,  had  to  support  tlieinselvei  elsewhere  aa 
belt  they  were  aule,  with  occasional  aid  from  the  headquarters,  or  with  mere 
advice  from  special  agents,  who  undertook  to  procure  them  work  and  fair 
trsatnent  among  the  settlers.  Tlie  most  glaring  of  the  general  injustice  and 
neglect  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  mission  Indians,  those  who  had  once  occupied 
the  mi.s-'ion''.  and  assisted  with  their  lalwir  to  transform  the  southern  region 
from  a  wililemeds  into  a  tiourishmg  colony,  witli  fields  and  orchards  and 
itatelj  temples.  The  seeolarization  of  the  missions  in  the  tliirtiee  was  a 
premature  act  which  opened  the  door  for  despoiling  these,  the  real  ov^'ners^ 
oi  their  interest  in  the  mts-^ion  lands  and  improvements;  and  hecdles.s  of  their 
rights,  the  Mexican  officiaLi  transferred  alf  in  vast  grants  to  strangers,  in- 
dndtng  the  very  ground  on  which  they  had  reared  their  humble  cabins.  The 
United  States  court-?  confirmed  the  titles,  at  least  without  a  thought  for  the 
natives.  For  a  long  time  the  federal  government  regarded  them  vaguely  aa 
citieena,  and  many  were  snoh  nnder  tne  treaty  of  Gnadalope  Ridalao,  yet 
the  advantages  of  citi>..^nship  were  withheld,  notably  at  the  land  and  regis- 
tration otlices.  It  required  tne  fear  of  a  bread  riot  in  1857  to  gain  attention 
for  them.  Soon  after  they  were  in  a  measure  recognized  as  wards  by  the 
appointment  of  agents  to  assist  them  with  seed,  implements,  and  a  weak  so- 
lution of  advice,  and  in  1S70  were  a.ssi{:iufl  to  them  the  valleys  of  Pala  and 
Pascual  as  a  reservation.  This  tardy  act  of  partial  justice  roused  the 
hatred  of  tiie  nmaiidin^  eettlen.  A  rush  was  made  for  these  hitiierto 
Mi^eelad  tnelii  tiM  aatiTW  wen  fhfMtoied  with  dire  calamities  if  they 
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should  (laro  tn  accept  the  gift,  and  their  consequent  reluctance  assisted  to 
well  the  appeal  to  congress  tliat  the  grant  wati  anuullod.    Eacourageii  by 
their  mooen,  land-grabbers  began  to  oust  the  Indians,  even  from  their  home- 
ftc'.uls,  occupied  l»y  tlieiu  for  generations,  but  for  which  tluy  liad  f:iiKd.  as 
uon-citiiienii,  or  tliroiigh  ignorance,  to  obtain  prvemptiou  or  other  title  deed. 
Onat^holders  also  joined  in  ejecting  them,  and  in  renumng  aadent  ranche- 
rlM  to  quiet  titles  and  sell  the  land.    Even  their  scanty  personal  ]irn|M»rty 
was  told  to  cover  the  coat  of  such  iniquitous  jud|;ment«.    This  satire  on  jos- 
tioe  aoothed  the  govenunent  for  another  decade  before  it  waa  roused  to  sobm 
sense  of  its  obligations,  and  cntisctitod  ti<  not  aside  for  them  a  |M>rtion  of  the 
comparatively  wortliless  tracts  unoccupied  by  land-ffrabben,  chiefly  in  Saa 
Diego,  and  to  give  aid  toward  establishing  schools.    Blushing  at  this  stirma 
upon  the  nation,  upon  humanity,  certam  fair-minde<l  men  un«lertcM)k  to 
Champion  the  cause  of  the  o]»pressed.    'lliey  clamored  at  the  doors  of  justice 
ft>r  three  «k'cadf3  before  a  hearing  was  acc<»rde<l  them,  and  then  came  a  small 
conoeasion  to  tlie  mission  Indians,  some  refuse  land  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
valh  v>*  w  hich  their  fathers  had  transformed  into  gardens;  the  rest,  notliing. 
'ihvy  niiglit  have  taken  lessons  from  more  savage  tribes,  which  gained 
]»rompt  and  favorable  attention  by  ravaging  the  homeeteada  of  white  nnen, 
and  Hlaughtering  their  wivfH  and  children,  after  the  manner  of  tlie  wliite 
men  in  their  outrages  upon  Indians.    The  progress  latelv  exhibited  by  ditfer- 
ent  California  tribes,  onoe  amonc  the  loweet  u  the  eeale  of  enlture,  affords 
th«'  !iii-st  flattering  hopes  for  the  future,  and  f>nr  duty  and  interest  to  assure 
their  reaLization  are  the  more  concerned  when  we  consider  the  intluence  of 
•oil  Md  dimate  tonraid  a  probalite  final  predominuioe  of  llw  aboriginal  type 
unoog  dweUm  in  Amariok 
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mCBPTION  OF  RAILWAY  ROUTES. 
1832-1862. 

LiELT  TraT^PCONTINEVTAL    EXPEDITION'S — WaOON-ROAD     PrOJKCIj^— FlIiST 

Railroads  in  Amkuica— Agitations  and  pKojurrs  for  an  Ovkk- 
MM)  Railway  t'ARVKR,  PirMUE,  WiinNKV,  Wilkhs,  am»  Ui hkrs 
— Thk  State:!  Moving— Meetings  and  Conventions— Thk  QuEsiloif 
n  OoaoBMs— PACino  Railroad  Bills— Tbi  Act  or  1862. 

BiFORB  the  average  American  statesman  began 
seriously  to  consider  that  proposition  in  our  politics 

called  the  ^lonroc  d(>rtriiK\  thfie  were  a  few  saira- 
CUIUS  men  who  fuiosaw  the  Americanization  of  tiie 
continent,  and  discussed  it,  chief  amon<^  wlioni  was 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  question  which  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  most  strongly  after  obtaining^  an 
acceptal)lo  treaty  with  England  giving  us  a  boundary 
to  the  Pacific,  was  how  to  bind  the  west  coast  of 
America  to  the  territories  stretching  to  the  Atlantic 
on  the  east.  Such  a  navy  as  ours  could  not  hold  it 
against  the  other  navies  of  the  world  ;  nor  could  iso- 
lated military  stations,  such  as  Spain  had  used  to 
fri'^hten  away  sea-rovers,  prevent  other  nations  from 
erecting  forts  and  disnutinix  with  us  our  claim.  If 
we  were  to  be  a  homogeneous  people  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic,  we  must  have  free  communication; 
but  how  ? 

This  question  led  to  the  explorations  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  in  1804-6,  proving  that  nature  had  interposed 
no  insurmountable  obstades  to  the  establishment  of 

a  road  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  wh(^nce 
the  enthusiastic  traveller  could  almost  scent  the 
breeses  of  far-famed  Cathay. 
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To  the  establishment  of  a  highway  of  such  length 
and  importance  much  thought  must  be  given,  and 
the  best  routes  sought  out.  This  led  to  other  expe- 
ditions '  to  and  through  the  mountain  ranges  which 
ran  tranversely  to  the  general  direction  of  such  a 
road.  The  early  surveys  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Pike, 
and  Long  did  not  contemplate  a  scheme  for  a  conti- 
nent-spanning railroad;  for  railroads,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  remark,  did  not  come  into  use  until  many 
years  after  these  surveys  were  in  progress.^  When 
Jefferson  thought  of  a  route  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  he  contemplated  a  wagon-road  only,  and 
the  route  to  be  selected  had  reference  to  climate, 
grass,  water,  fuel,  and  safety  from  Indian  hostilities. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  institutions  that 
while  congress  debates  upon  the  propriety  of  an  un- 
dertaking, the  people  get  so  far  along  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it  that  the  government  feels  forced  to  lend  its 
aid.  The  wagon-road  to  the  Columbia,  which  was  to 
give  us  "  the  most  direct  route  to  the  Indies,"  was 
established  by  the  people.  American  fur  companies 
not  only  opened  a  track  to  and  beyond  the  South 
pass,  but  by  their  reports  to  the  government,  they 

The  early  expeditions  ordered  by  congress  have  all  been  treated  of  in 
other  volumes,  and  the  whole  subject  of  congressional  action  in  connection 
with  the  Oregon  question  and  a  route  to  the  Columbia  has  been  consulered 
in  my  Oregon  /,  and  Northwest  Coast  II.  Some  other  surveys  wiU  be  referred 
to  in  their  proper  places. 

^The  first  railroad  in  America  was  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  railroad  built  in 
1825-6,  4  miles  in  length,  useti  for  carrying  quarried  stone.  The  second  was 
the  Mauch  Chunk  and  Lehigh,  13  miles  long.  The  first  locomotives  were 
imported  from  England  where  Stephenson  was  experimenting,  and  used  by 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  company  in  running  from  Housedale  to  the 
torininus  of  their  canaL  In  1827  the  Maryland  legislature  chartered  the 
fir-it  railroad  company  in  America,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000.  The 
u  w  of  locomotives  was  not  contemplated,  but  horse  power  was  used,  relayi 
of  horaea  Insing  kept  at  the  stations  on  the  road.  Hence  the  name  of  Relay 
ITonse  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  with  the  "Washington  branch, 
which  is  still  retained.  In  1830  Peter  Cooper,  since  of  New  "Vork,  built  at 
Baltimore  a  locomotive  weighing  one  ton  or  thereabouts,  with  which  he 
drew  an  open  car  filled  with  the  directors  of  the  road  and  their  friends,  at 
the  rate  of  18  miles  an  hour.  This  was  the  first  locomotive  for  railroad  pur- 
poses ever  built  in  the  U.  S.  From  this  time  improvements  in  railroad  con- 
struction were  rapid,  and  passencer  transportation  was  carried  on  in  several 
of  the  Rtates  previous  to  1840.  Li  1844  there  were  2,278  miles  of  railroads 
in  the  U.  S. 
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served  as  explorers  and  surveyors.  The  agitation  of 
tlie  Oregon  question  in  congruss  for  years  produced 
no  otiier  result  than  tliat  of  prompting  the  people  of 
the  western  and  south-western  states  to  emigrate; 
and  they  finished  out  the  road  to  the  Columbia  and 
the  Sacramento  valley,  begun  by  the  fur-traders. 
Their  road,  and  the  emigration  over  it,  settled  the 

{Qestion  of  how  to  make  manifest  the  claim  of  the 
Inited  States  to  a  frontage  on  the  Pacific.  The 

fovemment  had  not  a  mile  of  road  west  of  Fort 
iOavenworth  in   1849,  at  which  date  tliere  were 
150,000  Americans  in  California  and  Oregon. 

Previous  to  the  conquest  of  California  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Oregon  boundar}',  the  war  department 
kept  some  small  expeditions  traversing  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Bocky  moontains  and  beyond;  but  for  manifest 
reasons  proceeded  economically  and  quietly  with  these 
explorations.  Following  the  conquest  and  the  gold 
discovery  considerable  activity  was  displayed,  the  ex* 
ploration  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent  afford- 
ing em])lovment  for  the  armv,  whose  forts  furnished 
points  of  rendezvous  or  departure  at  convenient  dis- 
Imcea^  besides  offering  protection  to  engineers  in  the 
field. 

The  gold-hunters  of  1849  again  relieveo  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  obligation  of  constructing  a  road  and 
disooverinff  a  route  to  the  Pacific,  by  finding  passes 
for  thenosdves,  as  good  as  any  which  have  ever  been 
discovered/  Having  no  further  call  to  consider  the 
subject  of  wagon-roads,  tlie  war  department  began 
about  this  time  to  order  surveys  of  sections  of  routes 
toward  the  Pacific,  reports  of  which  were  laid  before 
congress  to  be  studied  by  the  advocates  of  a  conti- 

•  Ivisscn's  and  the  Tmckee  rotit«s  were  opened  by  immipmnt  companies 
in  1846  and  164b.  Comp&aies  also  came  into  Cal.  by  tho  «San  Beruardmu  and 
Wmimt  piMBi  Mid  F(ni  Yvnift.  The  ntlroadsean  do  no  better  to^y. 
Trnckee  is  al<n  a  very  important  point  on  the  Central  Pacific  onMOOOBtof 
the  lumber  and  timber  supplies  to  tb»  conetruction  of  the  road. 
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nental  railway.*  The  greater  part  of  the  sorveys 
were  upon  lines  west  &om  the  noe  and  cotton  states. 

The  first  person  to  propose  a  railway  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  I^acific  coast  was  Hartwell  Carver  of 

Rochester,  New  York,  who  advocated  the  construc- 
tion of  a  track  across  tlie  continent,  whose  western 
terminus  sliould  be  on  the  Columbia  river,  California 
not  having  come  into  our  possession  at  this  period. 
Considering  that  the  first  passenger  railway  in  the 
United  States  had  been  put  in  operation  only  two 
years  previous,  it  was  remarkable  that  Carver,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  a  grandson  of  the  explorer,  Jonathan 
Carver,  should  have  thought  of  this  means  of  grasp- 
ing the  commerce  of  Asia  and  the  eastern  isles.  He 
published  articles  in  the  New  York  Ccvrier  and  In- 
^irer  in  1832,  and  memorialized  congress  on  the  sub- 
ject from  1835  to  1839.  For  a  whfle  Asa  Whitney 
gaye  him  support,  but  finding  much  opposition  in  cer- 
tain  quarters,  abandoned  him,  and  Carver  continued 
to  petition  for  a  charter  for  fifteen  years  more,  spend- 
ing forty  years  of  his  life  and  $23,000  of  his  own 
money  in  endt-avoring  to  float  the  project.  He  had 
for  his  r(  ward  in  1869  a  free  pass  over  a  railway  to 
the  Pacific  I 

Carver's  plan  was  that  congress  should  give  him 
and  his  associates  an  exclusive  and  perpetual  charter 
for  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  South  pass,  with  branches  to  San  FranciBOO 
bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  with  a  belt 
of  land  the  whole  distance,  and  stone,  iron,  and  lead 
from  the  public  quarries  and  mines,  and  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  8,000,000  acres  of  selected  lands  at  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre,  which  was  to  be  paid 
for  with  the  stock  of  the  company  as  the  road  became 

*  U.  8»  8en.EK.  Doc  64,  81         ]  MM.,  Id.,  B6-7;  Ui  8,  8&l  As.  Doe.  % 

SfSM.,  March, 1851;  Om/n?/,  ii.  SI  U.  S.  H.  Ex.  Dor.  1,  31  cong.,  2  ?ess.; 
Bradxtt's  Cavalry,  126-7;  i/.  .V.  H.  Ex,  Doc  6,  pt  i.,  182,  185-6*  188;  C7.  6.H, 
Ex.  Doc  51,  31  cong.,  1  seas.;  [/,  S.  Stm.  Ihi  81,  31  ooog.,  1  mm.;  Oamn't 
Early  RtcolL,  M8  60-,  O.  A        Doe,  U  »  c(n«.,  1  mm^i  /^a&  jB:  JL 
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finished.  The  answer  of  the  people  in  conventions  to 
this  proposition  was  that  congress  had  no  constitu- 
tional ri^ht  to  enter  into  any  stock  jobbing  operations 
with  their  means.  Carver  had  good  ideas  ot*  railroad 
building  and  equipment  for  those  times.  His  road 
was  to  be  laid  upon  stone  foundations;  the  time  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  Tork  was  to  be  five  days ;  pal- 
ace sleeping  cars  sixteen  feet  long,  with  saloon  and 
dining  cars,  were  to  bo  attached.  Certainly  we  have 
only  succeeded  in  elaborating  his  plans. 

Carver  was  not  without  rivals.  John  Plumbe, 
afterward  a  resident  of  Sacramento  county,  Califor- 
nia, but  at  the  period  referred  to  residing  in  Dubu- 
que, Towa,  advocated  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  Oregon,  as  early  as  1836,  and 
a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Dubuque  March  26, 1838, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  how  this  object  was  to 
be  accomplished.  On  the  anniversary  of  that  nieetin<j^, 
nine  years  afterward,  another  railroad  meeting  was 
held  at  Dubuque,  which  Plumbe  addressed,  and  at 
which  it  was  res(jlved,  **  That  this  meetinix  retrard 
John  Plumbe,  Esq.,  our  fellow-townsman,  as  the  orig- 
inal projector,  (about  ten  years  ago,)  of  the  great 
Oregon  railroad."  *  And  such  he  publicly  claimed  to 
be,  while  stating  that  the  project  was  regarded  by 
most  p<  rsons  as  "vimonaiy  and  absurd.  At  the 
Dabaque  conyeution  of  1838  a  memorial  to  congress 
was  drafted,  Plumbe  being  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, **  praying  for  an  appropriation  to  drfray  the 
expense  of  the  survey  and  location  of  the  first  link  in 
the  great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad,  namely  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi.**  Their  application  was 
&vorably  received,  an  appropriation  being  made  the 
same  year,  which  was  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretary  of  war,  the  report  being  of  a  veiy 
&Torable  character, 

*PlmMs  MemoriBd  Agabmt  Mr  Am  WhUmey't  RaOroad  Scheme,  Pamph* 
Wt^  47  pp.,  19; /om  i^eicw,  Ifarcfa  24,  183& 
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At  the  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  of 
1889-40  Plumbe  was  present,  and  drafted  a  memorial 
to  congress  urging  the  importance  of  continuing  the 
work,  which  he  carried  to  Washington,  where  he 
used  his  best  endeavors  to  secure  attention  to  its  pe- 
tition; but  the  government  being  absorbed  in  other 
subjects,  especially  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  did 
not  again  respond.  He  next  visited  New  England, 
circulatini^  memorials  to  congress  praying  for  a  fur- 
ther appropriation,  all  of  which  was  of  no  effect. 

Pluuibe's  plan  for  securing  means  to  construct  the 
road,  was  that  a  suthcient  appropriation  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  made,  in  alternate  sections,  on  each 
side  of  the  line  of  route;  that  the  company  to  be 
chartered  should  consist  of  all  who  chose  to  partici- 
pate; that  the  stock  should  l)e  divided  into  twenty  mil- 
lion shares,  valued  at  five  dollars  a  share ;  that  twenty- 
five  cents  a  share  be  paid  in  as  the  first  installment^ 
producing  five  millions  with  which  to  commence  the 
work ;  that  when  this  was  expended  the  sale  of  the 
lands  should  produce  the  next  five  millions,  and  so  on 
to  the  end.  The  local  business  of  the  road  would,  it 
was  said,  support  it  as  fast  as  completed.  But  this 
plan  contemplated  the  building  of  not  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  of  road  per  annum,  taking  ten  years  to 
complete  the  first  thousand  miles,  or  twenty  years 
from  tlie  Missouri  to  the  Pacific.  This  memorial  was 
acconi[)anied  by  a  bill,  which  was  defeated  in  congress 
by  the  southern  members,  who  liked  not  that  the 
road  should  go  so  far  north.* 

These  were  not  the  only  pretenders  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  projected  a  transcontinental  railroad.* 

•Or.  AreJuvrs,  MS.,  p.  197. 

''lewis  (Jaylor<l  ('l:irkc,  in  the  Kjtirher^^lctr  Mnrjn^nf,  in  1836,  claimed  to 
have  originated  tiie  ulea.  Lilburn  \V.  B<^gs,  onco  governor  of  Missouri, 
since  a  resident  of  Napa,  Cal.,  wrote  an  article  in  1843  on  the  suliject  of 
a  Pacitic  railroad  estimating  the  cost  inten<lc»l.  f()r  the  St  Louii  lii^m^'Urnn, 
but  which,  for  some  reaaou,  was  never  pubiuihed.  It  xaiu  the  possession  of 
his  son,  W.  M.  Boggs,  of  Napa.  Baitom  also  predicted  in  a  speech  in  Si 
Louis  in  IS44,  that  mvn  full  grown  at  that  time  Would  JT**  Tt  AtTTiItIT  00IB» 
merce  croMiug  the  £U>ck/  mouataina  by  raiL 
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The  most  conspicuous  for  a  time  was  Asa  Whitney^ 
of  New  York,  lie  had  passed  many  years  in  China, 
and  was  thoroughly  inihucd  with  a  conviction  of  the 
atlvantages  to  accrue  to  the  United  States  hy  hrconi- 
intr  the  carrit  rs  of  tlie  j^n-at  oriental  traffic  with  Eu- 
rope.  Whitntjy  s  plan  was  to  connect  Lake  ^licliigan 
by  rail,  with  Puget  Sound  or  the  Columbia  river,  or 
both.  He  made  an  extensive  exploration  in  1845,  of 
the  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers,  finding  no  obstacle  to  raihoari  ])uilding  in  500 
miles  of  the  route  west.  But  he  demanded  of  con- 
gress a  strip  of  land  sixty  miles  wide,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  road,  or  92,160,000  acres,  with  their 
agncultaral,  mineral,  and  lumber  products.  With  no 
other  capital  he  offered  to  build  a  road,  selling  the 
land  to  raise  the  means,  but  retaining  for  himself  and 
his  heirs  all  that  remained  unsold  after  its  completion. 
As  to  a  tariff,  he  offered,  if  the  government  would 
allow  him  to  charge  one-half  cent  per  ton  per  mile  on 
ordinary  freight  for  all  distances  over  200  miles,  to 
carry  the  same  any  shorter  distances  for  one-half 
the  price  charged  on  the  principal  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  to  transport  Indian  com  across  tlie 
continent  for  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  flour  for  $1.25 
per  barrel,  and  passengers  for  half  the  usual  price, 
daring  the  first  twenty  years  after  its  completion. 
He  also  offered  to  carry  the  public  mails,  troops,  and 
munitions  of  war  iree  of  charge  for  the  same  period, 
and  after  that  date  congress  might  make  any  altera^ 
tion  in  the  tolls  which  was  deemed  expedient. 

Wliitne\''s  project  occasioned  nmch  discussion  and 
partisanship,  there  b<  ing  able  writer's  among  its 
friends  and  foes.'  Some  anjued  a<jainst  it  as  threat- 
ening  a  monopoly  imperial  in  w^ialth  and  resources, 
and  a  standinor  menace  to  the  fjoveniment,  with 
power  at  least  to  influence  congress  in  the  election  ot 
representatiTeSy  if  not  to  divide  the  country  into  sec- 

*AHieriam  Review,  L  424-32;  NUea'  Uty.,  Ixix.  105;  Or.  Spectator,  Feb.  18, 
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tions  by  a  principality  through  its  centre.  Others 
argued  in  &vor  of  a  national  rulzoad,  controlled  by 
the  government ;  while  others  still  declared  it  would 

impoverish  the  public  treasury  to  build  the  road. 

^[('aiiwliiK'  ain)tlu'r  j)roject  was  started  in  1845  by 
Genri^e  Wilkes,  which  dittoriMl  from  Whitiiev's  in  dis- 
pensing  with  a  land  grant,  and  nnjuiring  the  govern- 
ment to  eonstruet  tlie  road.  He  held  that  the  niere 
fact  of  an  otHcial  survey  would  so  enhance  the  value 
of  the  public  lands  that  capitalists  would  hasten  to  in- 
vest money  in  the  enterprise,  supplying  the  means  for 
working  expenses.  The  friends  of  a  national  railroad 
supported  Wilkes'  scheme.  Whitney's  memorial  was 
presented  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  January 
1845,  and  Wilkes'  in  December  of  the  same  ve^ir. 
The  ])ubUc  journals  of  the  country  discussed  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  and  according  to  their  lights. 
There  was  mentioned  in  the  New  Yark  Sun  in  1840,  a 
project  by  a  Canadian  company  to  build  a  line  of  rail- 
road from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  with  a  view  to  its  ulti- 
mate extension  io  the  Columbia  river.    The  Canadian 

Elan  contemplated  a  free  grant  of  all  unlocated  crown 
tnds  through  which  the  r^ul  should  pass,  together  with 
the  privilege  of  using  timber  and  other  material  neces- 
sary to  the  construction  of  the  work ;  a  preemptive  ri<;ht 
to  the  shareholders  to  purchase  lands  in  certain  situa- 
tions upon  certain  favorable  terms  ;  and  a  pledge  from 
the  provincial  government,  guaranteeing  five  per  cent 
interest  on  all  moneys  invested/ 

Soon  after  the  presentation  of  Whitney's  memo- 
rial te  congress,  pubUc  meetings  began  to  be  held  in 
different  parte  of  the  union,  to  approve  or  condemn 
the  various  methods  [)roposed/*  Congress  was  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  proposition  of  Whitney;  at 

« 

*  Or.  SpefttOor,  Sept.  3,  1846.    After  the  condnsion  of  the  boandaiy  treatv 

of  June  IT),  184G,  nothing  further  was  heard  of  the  Canadian  project,  though 
a  book  was  published  in  Loodou,  at  a  later  date,  advocating  a  Paciiic  &. 
Sati,  Trawnipt,  (Exfr.  Ed.)  March  14,  1851. 

i^Sec  account  of  a  lar^'c  puMic  meeting  ftt  Ouiton,  Ohio^  Feb.  4^  18IS. 
OAioJitpotitor^,  (Cautou),  Jb  eU.  12,  1S44>. 
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least  it  found  favor  with  the  senate  oomniittce  of 
1846,  which  brought  in  a  bill;  but  the  friends  of  a 
national  road  met  it  at  every  point  and  prevented  its 
passage.  The  opening  of  the  following  year  witnessed 
a  stilf  greater  agitation  on  the  subject,  as  evidenced 
by  the  railroad  conventions  in  the  large  cities  and 
smaller  towna^^  The  acquisition  of  a  vast  amount  of 
land  stretclung  to,  and  along,  the  Pacific  to  the  49th 
parallel,  much  uf  which  lay  iu  a  line  with  the  slave 
states,  and  was  ada])ted  to  slave  labor,  gave  to  the 
question  a  new  si^niHcancc,  and  aroused  the  caution 
of  southern  politicians.  It  was  not  so  umch  now, 
whether  the  road  should  be  built  with  the  people's 
landsy^'  to  enrich  private  corporations,  or  how  much 
time  would  be  consumed  in  building  it,^*  as  it  would 

Railroad  meetings  were  held  at  Tralcna,  111.,  April  2;  at  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  April  7;  and  at  Burlingtou,  Iowa,  April  9,  1847.  Pbunbe's  Memorial 
Agtuti'-'t  A>ta  WkUnet/'s  IliulrcMul  Sehenu,  28. 

Wilkes,  in  a  letter  to  a  t  hriirTiian  of  a  committee  of  congress,  ennmora- 
ted  the  main  points  of  hia  proposal  as  follows:  Ist,  that  the  ruad  bv  buUt 
Kod  owmed  by  the  government;  2iid,  that  its  constmctioii  and  control  be 
confided  to  sworn  commissioners  tn  he  apixjiiited  by  the  state  lejijiHil;iture«,  or 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  various  states;  3d,  that  it  start  from  the  Imu  of 
^e  MiMoari  in  the  vicinitj  of  the  parallel  whidi  strikee  the  Sonth  pass,  and 
thence  ron  westwardly  over  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government;  4th,  that  its  revenues  be  confined  strietly  to  the  measure  of 
ita  expenses  of  attendance  and  repairs,  aud  that  it  lie  opeu  to  foreigners  and 
tbeir  merehaiidise  on  the  same  terms  as  to  onr  own  citizens — the  latter  to  be 
securcil  by  regulations  of  «lel)enture,  returning  all  customs  charges  on  such 
merchandise  on  its  reshipment.  Lastly,  that  it  be  built  out  of  the  publio 
tienory,  witfaont  any  allotment  of  the  pnblie  lands  for  sale  for  that  purpose. 
•I  btlieve  that  any  uiea.-,ure  that  would  subject  the  public  lands  to  the  reach 
and  appropriation  of  speculators,  or  indeed  that  wouhl  dispose  of  tlioin  to 
any  but  actual  settlers,  would  be  highly  un(>opular,  and  would  excite  a  wide 
and  determined  oppositieB  thronghout  the  country.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  most  just  ax  as  most  satisfactory  disposal  of  these  lands  would  be 
to  insert  in  the  bdl  recommeudinu  the  rosul — if  such  should  be  the  decision  of 
tiie  eotnmitteo  secnriM  to  each  laborer  or  mechanic  who  shall  have  worked 
upon  it  for  one  year,  100  acres  of  land  along,  or  contiguous  to  the  line.  This 
regulation,  instead  of  making  a  few  rich  men  richer,  would  make  prosperous 
land-holders  of  the  most  deserving  po<ir,  and  while  it  conferre<l  a  priceless 
population  on  the  west,  would  perform  the  highest  achievement  of  republi* 
nan  philanthrophy,  by  elevating  lalK>r  to  its  true  importance  in  tlx-  social 
scale.'  Speech  o/  WillkunM,  JJaii,  qf  j\\  Y.,  inj'nvor  oJ  llie  NaUomU  Jiiuiroiui 
to  ike  PaeySe,  at  the  Great  ChkagoOonvenHm  tfJuly  7,  1S47. 

committee  of  Boston  men,  consisting  of  William  Tn,'dls,  E.  H. 
Derby,  I.  C.  Dunn,  P.  P.  F.  Degrand,  aud  O.  D.  Ashley,  in  l  propounded 
this  question  to  the  N.  Y.  chamber  of  commerce:  Assuming  tiiat  Whitney 
Would  build  ten  milee  of  road  this  year,  take  another  year  to  sell  the  land, 
an<l  three  years  more  to  get  the  inoney,  l>eiiit.'  thus  at  the  end  of  five  years 
prepared  to  build  the  utut  ten  imica,  aud  bu  uu,  wuuld  it  liut  take  huu  boO 
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be  laid  out  on  a  route  far  enough  south  to  enhance 
the  value  of  lands  south  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line,  and  prevent  the  preponderance  of  seUlement 
north  of  it. 

Through  this  anxiety  of  the  south  it  was  that  the 

army  engineers  were  so  industriously  cniployc^d  in 
exT)lorini'  the  territory  between  the  Arkansiis  and  tlie 
Colorado  rivers  during  the  administration  of  President 
Polk.  Meanwhile,  discussion  revealed  the  difficul- 
ties as  well  as  the  advantages  attending  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Pacific  railroad,  chief  among  the  former 
being  the  obtainment  of  capital  and  labor.  To  pro- 
cure the  latter,  it  was  proposed  to  oigaaize  a  vast 
^stem  of  immigration  from  the  eastern  states  and 
£urope,  the  workmen  to  be  part  paid  in  land,  and  a 
corps  to  be  detailed  to  prepare  a  part  of  each  farm  for 
cultivation,  so  that  when  the  laborers  of  the  second 
year  sliuuld  go  forward,  they  would  leave  behind  them 
those  of  tlie  first  as  fanners  and  guardsmen  of  the 
road.  By  this  process  "  many  millions"  of  poor  and 
oppressed  people  would  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  free- 
holding  American  citizens.  This  charitable  scheme 
in  all  its  simplicity  fell  through  along  with  the  rest 
The  discoveiy  of  gold  following  the  conquest  of  Cali- 

years  tr>  make  17<X)  miles  of  roa<l  ?  or  if  'by  a  Btretrli  of  iniapination.' b« 
should  build  ten  miles  of  road,  sell  his  land,  and  set  his  pay  all  m  one  vtrar, 
would  it  not  even  then  ttkm  liim  170  yem  to  boila  1700  miles  I  Thm  oojeo> 
tion,  remarks  PIum1>e,  ahonJd  be  ■oflkimt  to  condemn  Mr  WliitBe»j'\iMliaD0. 
Pktmi)e'«  Memorialt  3 

**In  an  article  in  the  MerrhnnU*  Magazine  for  Oct  1847,  ToL  mrii.,  p.  385, 
the  editor  presents  a  letter  of  Zadock  Pratt,  of  Prattsville,  cinlcr-ing  "Whit- 
ney's plan,  and  remarks  that  ho  the  editor— in  the  latter  part  of  1844  pre- 
dicted that  *  those  persons  are  now  living  who  will  see  a  railroad  connecting 
New  York  with  the  Pfteifie.'  Here  is  another  person  who  claims  to  have 
uttered  thi»  prnphecy  in  nearly  the  identical  woras  of  BcntoB  in  hie  St  Loot 
apeoeh  on  the  railroad  to  the  I'acitic. 

>*An  article  in  Bm^»  IndiuL  Ret.,  499-500,  makes  an  estimate,  pladng 
the  cost  of  gra<linjr,  hridginj?,  etc.,  west  from  I-Ake  Midiigan  at  .*ri.000  ]>erBule 
for  2,030  nnlos  ir.O.'X)0:  a  brid^rp  arrossthe  Mississippi,  $800,000;  snper- 
stnicture,  single  track,  <U:iM>ts,  turn-out,  etc..  for  2,730,  at  $10,500  ik-T  mde, 
9^,665,000;  tooomotives,  cars,  etc.,  $10/276,600;  contingeneiee,  $8,000^009; 
rt'iKiir-^  iipdii  road  until  (MtiTi]iU'tion,  an<l  Itefore  eaminc:  its  own  i'«]>p.'«rt, 
§li"»,O0O,00O,  or  a  total  of  $69,891,600.  The  figures  in  be  Bow  s  article  are 
not  quite  the  same  aa  mine,  an  erroNr  in  computing  makina  his  ti^urea  footm 
.^riO.-";('..(>(¥)  Leas  ^g»™*  oakmlaton  estamatad  toe  enture  ooat  A 
9100,000,000. 
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fomia  imparted  fresh  interest  to  the  subject.  In 
1848,  resolutions  began  to  pour  in  to  congress  from 
the  legislatures  of  the  different  states/*  approving  of 
Whitn^'s  plan,  and  the  grant  of  nearly  100,000»000 
acres  of  the  public  lands  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
it  out.  Mr  McClelland,  from  the  select  conimittee 
of  the  house  of  representatives  a])pointcd  to  cDnsider 
the  various  memorials  concerning  the  proposed  rail- 
road, reported  a  bill,  Maj'  3d,  to  set  apart  and  sell  to 
Whitney  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  to  enable  him 
to  commence  the  construction  of  it,  which  was  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
anion,  and  ordered  printed.  On  the  23d  of  June,  Mr 
Pollock  from  the  same  committee  made  a  report  to 
accompany  the  bill,  which  was  laid  on  the  table.  This 
bill  was  the  first  favorable  official  act  by  this  branch 
of  the  government. 

In  the  senate,  June  26th,  Mr  Borland,  from  the 
committee  on  public  lands,  on  tlie  memorial  of  Whit- 
ney relative  to  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  reported  a 
joint  resolution,  providing  for  a  survey  and  explora- 
tion of  one  or  more  routes  from  the  Mississippi  river, 
below  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  to  the  Pacific,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  war.^'    From  this 

"Tennessee  uid  New  Jersey  set  the  exainple  in  1848  of  sustaining  Whit- 
ney, which  WM  fon<ywed  by  Indiana,  niinois,  Neir  Yorki  Oonnectient,  Maine, 

New  Hampshire,  Vf!rrn<mt,  Rhn<Io  Island,  Georgia,  Marylaml,  Alabama, 
Ohio.  K' ntiK-ky,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  senate  of  Miohi^pui;  in  11  of  the 
fctatea  aiuio.->t  unanimously. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  Mr  Niles  obtained  tlio  unanimooe  consent  of  the 
mate  to  introflnco  a  bill  to  set  apart  and  sell  to  Whitney  a  portion  of  the 
pvblic  lands  to  enable  him  to  build  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pa- 
cific llie  bin  wms  refened  to  a  select  committee  consisting  of  senators 
Niles.  Corwin,  LewiM,  Dix,  and  Frlrh.  rn„>!.  ai,K  .  1S47  S,  903.  On  the  29th 
of  July,  Niles  moved  to  take  up  the  bill  granting  VVhitn«>  v  a  tract  of  the 
public  land,  when  senators  Hale  and  Benton  spoke  strongly  against  the  mo- 
tion, the  latter  moving  to  lay  Niles*  motion  on  the  table,  which  motion  was 
carri<>«l  I>y  a  vote  of  27  to  21.  On  tlieSth  of  Aug.,  Niles  made  an  att<»m]>t  to 
brmg  u>rward  the  Whitney  bill  by  maerting  it  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill 
cnnting  right  of  way  and  a  donation  of  land  for  building  a  railroad  from 
Mobile  to  the  month  of  the  Ohio  river,  but  was  subsequently  induced  to 
withdraw  his  amendment.  Cong.  Olobe,  1847  8.  pp.  1011,  1051.  *0n  the  20th 
of  Jan.,  1849,  Niles  again  moved  to  take  up  Jthe  Whitney  bill,  urging  the 
peculiar  interests  existing  in  Cal.  at  that  tiiili^  and  tlie  need  there  was  of 
quick  commnnication  through  territory  of  our  own.  Borland  opposed  Ndei' 
motion,  and  stated  that  he  was  directed  by  the  committee  on  public  lands  to 
uge  a  joint  resolntioa  «df«ne  to  Whitney,  and  merely  anthoriang  the  eeo. 
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time  forward  tlxe  subject  was  continually  before  con- 
gress. 

lien  ton,  who  had  formerly  been  so  strong  an  advo- 
cate of  the  route  to  the  Columbia  via  the  South  pass, 
had  changed  his  views,  according  to  reports  from  his 
son-in-law,  Fremont,  and  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1840,  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  centrid 
national  road,  from  St  Louis  to  the  Pacific  ocean  at 
San  Francisco,  with  a  branch  to  the  Columbia.  He 
advocated  a  national  road  because  it  was  impolitic  and 
illegal  for  private  citizens  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title,  and  impossible 
for  them  to  protect  the  road  after  it  should  be  built; 
and  because  he  questioned  the  propriety  of  allowing 
individuals  to  bcctane  ]>roprictors  of  su(  h  a  road;  and 
denounced  all  the  schemes  presented  as  stock-jol>]>in^ 
machines  for  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America.  * 

of  war  to  direct  to  be  made  to  the  Faeifie  to  detenniae  the  better 

route,  which  cmiM  never  bo  knowii  cxcent  hy  the  conipari.son  of  .severaL 
Finally,  however,  Niles'  motion  waa  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  taken  up,  when 
Senator  Footo  offered  to  amend  as  loDowi;  That  after  the  croninff  of  the 

Mis.sfturi  tlie  roa'l  .•iluniM  ]>u  liuilt  iu  a  southwest  direction  as  far  as  tnc  feat> 
uret}  of  tho  country  would  ]>eruut,  and  jtass  the  K<^ky  mountains  at  acme 
point  south  of  the  South  )>a8s,  the  terminus  being  at  Monterey;  but  if  no 
practical tlo  route  nhoulil  I<c  f*>uu<l  in  tliat  direction,  then  the  road  should  run 
to  tlie  I'a.HO  del  Nort^-,  anil  thence  to  iSan  T^ie^'o,  kec'i'in^  within  V.  S.  terri- 
tory. After  tliia  road  was  coniplctetl,  Whitney  shouKl  ii;ive  p<iwer  to  build 
a  branch  to  the  Columbia,  or  north  of  it,  ami  ^lould  have  the  same  grant  of 
thirty  miles  on  each  side  of  tlie  mad  that  he  would  have  for  the  main  line. 
Borland  luiiowod  by  a  second  ameudmeut  to  striku  out  all  of  the  ori^riual  bill 
after  the  enacting  chiuses,  and  insert  a  direction  to  the  secretary  of  war  to 
employ  the  tojwigraphical  corps  to  explore  stich  nmtes  from  the  l,ik»  s,  or 
from  the  Miaaisaippi  below  the  falld  of  St  Anthony,  to  the  Facilic  aa  might 
be  deemed  fitting,  and  to  report  to  congress  the  Result  of  their  exploratioiia 
at  an  early  date.  Con;/.  ai,l^\  1?^S  1>.  \>A.  20.  i». 

^  Uin  bill  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  enable  the  president  to  concil- 
iato  the  Indians,  and  extinguish  title  to  as  much  land  as  might  be  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  road;  and  propose*!  that  75  per  cent  of  the  i>roceeds 
of  all  public  lands  in  Oregon  and  ('al.,  and  50  j)er  cent  of  the  proceed*  of  the 
sale  of  public  lands  in  tho  states,  should  l>e  set  apart  to  defray  the  exi>eQaea 
of  the  contemplated  railriKid.  The  bill  reserved  a  strip  of  land  one  nila  itt 
breadth  for  the  whole  h  n^'th  of  tho  railway,  f  i  llic  ]nirpose  of  maintaining 
all  manner  of  roads.  'I  propose  to  rest  r\c  ground  tor  all  sorts  ot  roads — 
railway,  fdank,  macadamized}  more  than  that,  room  for  a  tradi  by  magnetio 
]»nivfr.  acc>>rdinii  t<i  the  i<l.  i  .started,  1  Indievu,  by  Prof.  Henry,  and,  to  n»e, 
plausiblv  pursued  by  Trot,  i'age,  of  the  patent  otlice,  if  that  idea  ripens  into 
practicability — and  who  can  undertake  to  say  that  any  idea  will  not  beoooM 
praeti'*altlf  in  tlio  jiresent  age?  But,  Mr  President,  the  bill  contains  another 
provisicm,  that  there  shall  l>ea  maraiu  reserved  out  of  this  breatlth  f.}r  a  plain 
old  Engliab  road,  such  as  we  have  oeea  aooiutoiiiod  to  all  our  Urea—*  road 
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On  the  17th  of  Februaiy,  1849,  Borland  presented 
a  petit  inn  to  the  senate  from  citizens  of  Arkansas, 
asking  for  aid  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Memphis  to  the  Paci6c,  which  was  laid  on  the  table ; 
and  on  the  same  day  Houston  aaked  and  obtained 
leaye  to  introduce  a  bill  authorizing  the  Galveston 
and  Bed  river  railroad  company  to  construct  a  rail- 
way to  the  Pacific  ocean  in  California,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  territories. 

In  May,  Whitney  published,  in  pamphlet  form,  an 
elaborate  an^unient  aj^ainst  all  the  other  various 
schemes,  and  in  su})port  of  his  own,  amon^r  whidi  l.c 
included  the  iniprobalnlity  of  an  appropriation  of 
money  for  such  a  work,  the  time  it  would  take  to 
complete  surveys  under  the  government,  and  the  diffi- 
culty, if  not  impossibility y  of  fixing  upon  a  route, 
because  it  would  be  made  a  sectional  question  between 
the  north  and  south,  which  years  of  legislation  could 
not  adjust ;  but  allowing  that  this  question  should  be 
settled,  and  the  work  commenced,  it  would  soon  be- 
come a  powerful  party  engine  to  agitate  the  whole 
country ;  in  fact,  it  could  only  be  commenced  by  a 
party  vote,  and  if  commenced  at  all,  would  draw  the 
means  irom  uue  section  of  the  uniou  to  be  bt^uandered 

on  which  the  farni-  r  in  his  wagon  or  carriage,  on  horse  or  on  foot,  may 
travel,  without  fear  and  without  tax,  with  none  to  nm  over  him  or  make 
him  jump  out  of  the  way.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  whole  cuu- 
tment  is  to  be  settled  from  one  end  to  the  other,  when  there  arc  towns  and 
Tillages  upon  it,  when  neigli1»nrH  will  want  a  convenient  roa«l.  Tliey  may 
there  find  a  8|xice  for  them  in  which  they  shall  not  give  way  to  tlie  cars  or 
anything  else— a  n>ad  not  to  l>o  interfered  with.*  OoDff.  Olobty  1848^9,  470-4; 
/a  B'nr  X  III' f fist.  /,'<>.,  ii.  What  rotn.mtio  dreams,  what  freaks  of  fancy, 

what  bubbles  of  iuiasiuation  our  great  men  indulged  in  ouly  forty  years  a^o! 
Tbe  brain  of  tiie  world  wae  teeming  with  ill-digested  ideas.    New  diacovenes 
in  science,  new  fieM.s  of  t  Tit<  r|iri  c  niul  thought  marked  the  ])»  riod  as  an  ex- 
traordioary  one»  and  men,  while  half  undenitandiug  whitiier  they  were  bvius 
carried,  were  nnappalled  bv  tiie  most  fftant  nndertakfaiffs.    In  the  midst  m 
these.  Senator  Benton  could  stop  to  rhapsodize  over  the  grant  of  a  wagon 
road  which  could  be  of  use  only  to  those  followina  the  line  of  the  railroad 
from  east  to  west,  while  the  continent  on  either  side  of  it  was  as  trackless  as 
ever.    Qno  thousand  feet  of  ground  in  V)reailth  should  be  reserved  in  like 
manner  alon^  th«'  l  iio  of  tlio  branch  to  the  Colunibia;  military  j)ostH  were  to 
be  ere<;ted.  at  certain  intervals,  and  a  telegraph  line  htretehed  from  c*eeaa 
to  ocean.    It  was  easy  to  see  that  Benton  was  still  largely  under  the  intlu« 
COce  of  hi.s  early  Oregon  sympathies,  8omt'\\  liat  warix  d  ami  tunK-d  n-iilr  ^y 
sootbem  views,'  and  ]>erha]>4  iuukiug  to  thu  iuturu  ui  hxa  daugiiLur  a  iiUabiuicL 
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in  another  npon  the  hirelings  of  aspirants  to  office^ 
becoming  fifty  times  more  potent  and  obnoxious  than 

a  United  States  bank,  or  any  other  question  that  had 

ever  oxcitcc]  the  people.  The  business  of  a  thorough- 
fare so  iuuuense  wouhl  absorb  and  control  tho  c  otire 
leirislation  of  the  countrv.  This,  and  more,  said  Mr 
Whitnev  aj^ainst  a  national  road,  and  he  elinched  liis 
arguments  with  estimates  of  cost  and  comparison  of 
routes  wliicli  were  to  the  majority  of  northern  readers 
conclusive.'*  He  was  sustained,  too,  by  such  author- 
ity as  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  whose  opinion  had 
weight  from  the  knowledge  [x>ssessed  by  him  of  west 
coast  topography,  althoui^h  that  had  little  to  do  with 
the  politieal  view  of  tlie  sul)jeet.'*  Anotlier  naval 
offieer,  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  to(»k  a  differeiit 
view.  Willie  e«)needinijj  that  an  interoceanic  railroad 
was  of  the  higliest  importance,  he  took  the  jX)sitioa 
that  geographically  Monterey  was  the  point  in  Cali- 
fornia most  central  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  the  proper  point  for  the  eastern  terminus 
was  at  Memphis. 

The  people  of  St  Louis  held  a  preliminary  meeting 
in  the  spring  of  1849,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that 
a  national  convention,  consistin-j:  of  delegrates  from 
every  state  in  the  union,  should  be  invited  to  assemble 
in  that  city  on  the  lOth  of  October,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  will  of  the  American  people.  Only  four- 
teen states  accepted  the  invitation,  the  only  southern 
delegates  present  beiiij^  from  Louisiana,  unless  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  be  classed  as  south- 
ern. It  will  be  noticed  that  in  none  of  the  public 
discussions  of  t^acific  railroad  matters  did  the  Caro- 
linas  take  any  part,  and  seldom  the  New  Enj^land 
8tat(\s.  This  was  partly  from  sectional  apathy,  and 
partly,  also,  from  political  pn  judices.  The  835  dele- 
gates present  at  St  Louis  in  October  were  chiedy 

"  .4  Proh't  for  a  Railroad  toth^  P'lnjte,  by  Aaft  Whitoey*  New  Toc^  IStfi 

Bunt^i*  Mt'ri'hni)t.i  M'VfttzSnf.  x\i.  T'J  U. 

'^fVe«tfrn  Amerira,  hy  Cliarles  W'ilkea,  PhiL,  1849. 
*^HuiU's  Merck  Mag.,  xviii  692-601. 
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from  the  central  and  western  states.   As  might  have 

been  anticipated,  Senator  Benton  was  a  prominent 
figure  at  tliis  convention.  He  attenipted  to  duscribe 
a  route  across  the  Rocky  nn)Uiitaiiis  for  which  Frd- 
mout  had  been  looking  when  he  became  h)st  in  the 
snow,  but  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  only  took  for 
granted  because  Fremont's  guide  had  told  him  of  the 
existence  of  a  pass  between  the  parallels  of  38''  and 
29\  A  railroad  does  now  indeed  traverse  a  pass  in 
thiB  latitude,  but  the  route  through  the  caiion  of  the 
Arkansas  river  was  not  one  to  be  recommended  for  a 
great  national  highway,  especially  if  a  wagon-road 
wore  to  acc()m[)any  it,  as  Benton  proposed.  Unfor- 
tunately for  his  prepossessions,  a  committee  appointed 
at  the  mass-meeting  in  the  spring  to  collect  facts  had 
brought  in  a  report  of  tifty  or  more  printed  pa^^es,  in 
&vor  of  the  South  pass,"  which  he  was  compedled  to 
present  to  the  convention.  "  The  South  pass/'  said 
the  senator,  'Hhough  good  in  itself,  has  never  met 
the  approbation  of  Mr  Fremont  for  the  road  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  too  far  north.  He  wanted  a  road  three 
or  four  degrees  further  south,  and  has  found  it,  and 
gives  the  country  the  benefit  of  it."  But  John 
Laugh  borough,  of  ^Missouri,  would  not  accept  it,  and 
presented  his  views  so  convinrin^ly  that  he  carried 
the  convention  with  him,  and  was  thanked  by  resolu- 
tion. The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  convene  at 
Philadelphia  in  April  1850.** 

•'i'nutc*!  in  the  St  Louis  Western  Jo»mol,  a  periodical  of  that  city. 

*  With  regard  to  the  Fr^oifltit-Benton  route,  known  as  the  central,  Fri" 
Bont  wa!4  deceived  hy  the  representations  of  Maxwell,  St  V rain,  Ikaubien, 
and  Woottc-ii,  all  of  whom  had  largo  grants  of  land  the  eastern  slope  of 
tiie  great  range,  in  the  latitade  to  which  Fremont,  upon  their  deflcription, 
gave  hi.^  endorsement.  The  SmUn  F*'  Ouz/t^f,  Oct.  S,  IS.').*?,  rcin.irks  ujHin 
thi^  sahjcct,  that  Benton's  route  was  not  practicable,  and  a  railroad  tiirough 
the  passes  indicated  by  him  not  possible.  'Among^  the  sentlemen  from  whom 
we  obtained  this  information  was  Capt.  St  Vrain.  He  stated  to  us  and 
otVifr*  during  Last  spring,  that  the  idea  of  locating  a  railroad  tbroujrh  the 
countrv'  mentioned  in  Leroux's  letter  to  Col  Benton  was  ridiculous  and 
ifanirdf,*  etc  Tot  St  Train  had  been  preaidont  of  a  public  meeting  in  Tiioo, 
at  which  Jamca  H.  Quinn  had  said  nf  Fremriut's  r<>utf.  'Our  fellow  citizen, 
KichingB  L.  Wootten,  has  just  returned  from  aa  expeilition  to  California,  on 
the  oontinnation  of  the  route  that  Fremont  was  followino.  tie  declares 
tint  ^  rccttt  l>  BMwfc  ezoeUen^  eta  Robidoux,  he  laid,  kft  tlie  AtIuuihm 
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The  next  convention  occurred  at  Memphis  in  Octo- 
ber 1849,  at  which  the  flowery  and  fiery  advocates  of 
t]ie  soutlu  rn  route  presented  their  arguments."  New 
Orleans  and  Boston  liad  also  their  railroad  mass- 
meetinL^s  and  conventions  in  1849. 

The  i Boston  plan  was  to  secure  means  by  a  gov- 
ernment loan,  and  to  entrust  the  construction  to  a 
company.  The  author  of  this  plan  was  P.  P.  T. 
Degrand,  who  offered  to  build  from  St  Louis  to  Sao 
Francisco"*  in  four  years,  by  employing  two  sets  of 
laborers  relieving  each  other  day  and  night,  and  at 
tlie  most  difficult  points  a  third  party. 

with  wagons  in  1840,  for  CaL,  but  left  them  at  the  Caochetopa  pass,  on 
aoeoant  of  tiM  diffieolty  of  cntliiiff  out  the  timber,  wliidi  would  lie  of  great 
advuitago  to  the  railroad.  Hayts  Sctxtps,  San  Diego^  u.  122. 

'*Tho  (lolegntes  of  western  Texas  presented  an  a<lrlrcss  in  Whalf  of  a 
route  tlirough  the  San  Saba  valley  from  Memphis  to  I'^an  Diego.  After  pro* 
seating  the  £acti  of  distance,  olimate  and  topography,  they  say,  *'  Within 
half  a  century  we  will  have  a  population  of  2.'\(KX),000  on  the  I'agifio  Aove. 
That  slope  is  now  separated  from  us  by  the  almost  impassable  barriers  of  a 
monntain  and  a  desert.  Thia  mountain  mnrt  be  made  arnooth — ^this  deaot 
must  I»e  made  to  Mosaom  as  the  rose.  Tliis  people,  blood  of  oar  Mood,  flesh 
of  our  Hcsh.  must  l>e  brought  to  our  doors.  Social  reasons  urge  it,  j-tihtical 
reasons  require  it,  commercial  reasons  imperatively  demand  it.  The  eaist, 
the  gorgeous  eaat^  will  be  opened  to  our  commeroe  without  a  rival,  a  com* 
pctitor.  Tlie  east,  not  more  celebrated  in  song  for  its  perfume-l>cjiring 
breezes  and  balmy  clime,  for  its  sacred  legends  and  mystic  lore,  than  ia 
more  staid  and  sober  history  for  the  splendor  of  its  empires,  the  gorgeous 
nia^Miifioenoe  of  its  palaces  and  temples,  the  magnitude  of  its  rutr-i.  the 
grandeur  of  its  mountains,  the  fertility  of  its  plains,  the  abumhuice  uf  its 
cold  and  silver,  and  its  precious  stones,  its  gums,  its  teas,  and  its  spices,  the 
beauty  and  costliness  of  its  manufactures,  Uie  nntokl  ymrnty  of  its  produc* 
tions,  and  for  the  extent  and  riohiiesa  of  its  commerce — a  commerco  which 
has  been  sought  by  all  nations  who  have  risen  to  commercial  greatness  a&  far 
bftck  as  history  reaohes  into  the  past,  and  whidi  haa  always  rewuded  the 
eearch  with  countless  wcidth  and  unrivalhNl  sjdcndor.  A  coninu  n  <  which 
in  ancient  times  caused  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Balbec  and  Falni^ia, 
and  Alexandria,  each  in  succession,  to  rise  to  such  a  height  of  general  proa* 
perity,  commercial  greatness,  and  refinement  in  the  arts  as  to  ezoite,  even 
to  this  day,  th<!  won<1er  and  admiration  of  the  Morhl.  A  commerce  which 
in  more  modern  times  caused  Constantinople,  and  Venice,  and  (  ieuoa,  and 
Lisbon,  and  Amsterdam,  each  in  their  torn  to  attain  '^the  rery  ninoade  of 
coTinnereial  greatness,  and  cau-i^ed  them,  single  as  they  were,  enon  to  excA 
in  the  splendor  of  its  achievements  in  arts  and  in  arms,  all  tlie  kingdoms 
and  empires  tiien  upon  the  earOi.  A  commeroe  which  hat  canned  Kitsin 
to  'wrest  the  very  trident  from  Neptune  himself,* and  anabled  her  to  utter 
the  proud  boast  of  'mistress  of  the  seas.'  This  commerce  with  all,  all  its 
uutt»ld  wealtli,  and  its  limitless  future  incroa-sc,  may  Imj  ours — will  he  ours 
without  the  fear  of  a  competitor,  if  we  only  reach  forth  our  hands  and 
clutch  it."  Signed  by  James  W.  Allen,  T.  J.  Hanleman,  M.  Erskine,  T. 
Connelly,  Wm  £.  Jones,  and  K  Bellenger,  in  behalf  of  the  Oonzalex  con* 
▼ention,  Oct  10,  1849,  in  RaUnad  and  /^eamafiipa,  doe.  TiiL 

***  I  propose  that  a  comjmny,  composed  of  men  in  whose  integrity  and 
steadiness  ol  pvuposo  confidence  can  be  reposed  by  the  aatioo,  be  chartered 
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The  proposition  to  take  agoverninont  loan  removed 
a  difficulty  as  to  the  constitutional  j)owcr  of  coiii^ross 
to  furnish  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  national 
road ;  there  could  he  no  doubt  of  its  ri^ht  to  loan  the 
{mblic  credit  for  the  purposes  of  providing  for  the  na- 
tional defences,  transporting  the  public  mail,  etc.  There 
seemed,  indeed,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  more 
common  sense  in  the  Boston  plan  than  any  of  those 
proposed ;  but,  alas  I  Degrand  adopted  Benton's  and 
Fremont's  still  undiscovered  route,  wliich  could  not 
compete  for  public  favor  with  the  South  pass  or  a 
more  soutlieni  lino." 

After  so  much  discussion  of  routes  it  appeared  that 
three  roads  at  least  would  sometime  be  demanded. 
Of  the  most  prominent  were  the  Memphis  and  San 
Di^,  the  St.  Louis  road  proposed  by  Benton,  and 
the  South  pass  and  Columbia  river  road  proposed  by 
Whitney.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  talk,  the  people 
rushing  to  the  gold  mines  in  1849  pointed  out  the 
way  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  find  it  called  the  "new  route"  in  Louijh- 
borough's  monograph  on  the  Pacific  telfgrapli  and 
railway  of  December,  1849.  It  started  from  St. 
Louis  and  followed  the  route  to  Independence,  nearly 
in  the  track  of  the  early  emigration  to  Oregon,  thence 
north  westwaidly  to  Big  and  Little  Blue  rivers  and 

hy  oongress  to  cooatrttct  a  railroad  from  St  Louis  to  S.  F.,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,0«),00O,  and  tba*  tug  oomoany,  after  having  paM  in  $2,000,000,  shall 
have  the  right  to  bonaw  United  States  6  per  cent  stock  to  such  an  amount, 
not  excee<ling  $08,000,000,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  finish  tin;  road  and  carry 
it  into  full  operation  with  a  double  track.  I  propose  that  congress  give  to 
this  company  a  strip  of  the  public  lands,  10  miles  wide  on  the  north  side  of 
the  roatl,  and  the  land  for  the  bed  of  the  road,  and  for  depots,  and  the  right 
to  take  from  the  public  lands  wood,  sravel,  stone,  iron,  and  other  materials 
Meeaauy  to  eonslniot  the  naA.*  Addrest  toABPtople  cf  the  Untlei  SUOea  in 
Rculroiuls  and  SteamMft,  doc.  xiii. 

*•  The  associates  of  Degrand  were  William  Tngalls,  E.  H.  Derby,  S.  ,S. 
littlehale,  James  C.  Dunn,  Robert  F.  Fisk,  O.  D.  Ashley.  Bayard  &  Co. 
tko  proposed  to  congress  to  build  ft  railway  from  St.  Lonis  to  S.  F.  in  8 
years,  along  the  38th  parallel  or  near  it.  They  offered  to  deposit  .^'),000,000 
in  the  U.  S.  treasury  as  secoritv  for  their  fidelity  to  their  engagements ;  but 
tlw  objeetloimi  to  tin*  wwe  tiio  ImsIc  of  antiiority  in  congress  to  create  eor^ 
porationH  ;  the  cost  of  a  railway  through  the  monntaina  south  of  the  South 
pass,  and  the  necessity  involv»>d  in  this  plan  of  making  the  rf>ad  earn  divi- 
«nds  for  ite  stockholders,  Haiinaik  mi  Skanulups,  Doa,  u.,  p,-  20. 
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the  Platte ;  keeping  on  the  south  side  of  the  latter 
stream  to  the  South  fork,  which  it  crossed,  and  agam 
followed  the  emigrant  route  to  Laramie  and  the  South 
pass.    From  the  South  pass  it  still  kept  on  the  line 

of  the  travelled  road,  via  Sublette's  cut-off  to  Btar 
river,  thence  to  the  Humboldt  valley,  and  tlirough 
the  Truckce  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Sacramrnto." 
Two  other  passes  through  the  Sierra  Xevada  were 
mentioned;  one  leading  into  the  Saciumento  valley 
by  following  Carson  river  to  its  source,  and  descend* 
ing  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacramento  river;  and 
another  proceeding  from  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt 
south  into  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin.  Amon^ 
30,000  men  there  were  enough  with  clear  vision  and 
atrong  will-albeitthey  required  also  toughened  muscles 
—to  spy  oat  and  lay  open  passes  to  the  gold  mines. 

After  pointing  out  the  adv\intages  of  the  Platte 
and  Humboldt  route,  tlie  paniphlutuer  makes  this  refer- 
ence to  a  difficulty lying  iu  the  way  of  auy  road  at 

"  W.  R.  Singleton,  who  had  travelled  the  Humboldt  roate  to  C&l.,  for- 
niiliad  the  itinerary  of  the  ronte  to  Louffhl>orongh  in  1 849.  Before  giving  it, 
he  saya.  'Isliall  ]iro)»ose  a  ronto,  the  last  portion  of  wliich,  from  the  Salt 
Lake  to  the  Way,  m  iis  tliscovered  by  Mr  Peter  Ogden,  a  fur  trader  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Hudiaon  8  Bay  company,  as  far  l>ack  as  1811 — ^whkh  has  been  re* 
pcatt'dly  followt  il  KiiKH-  l)y  Intelligent  Ixnlies  of  traders — by  which  a  puiy 
of  men  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Bonneville  proceeded  to  S.  F.  bay, 
whidihM  beentnTmed  by  and  deMribed  by  Bryant,  Bid  well,  andotMr 
travellers  ;  which  has  been  surveyed  by  Col  Fremont,  and  over  which  emi- 
grants with  families  and  wapons  have  rei)eatedly  passed,  and  more  than  30,000 
men  with  0,000  wagons  and  1(X),000  head  of  stock  are  now  j>aj«iug.'  Pac^ 
T '  I'  /mpfi  ami  RaUway,  22.    T)ie  author  is  a  little  out  in  his  dates  when  M 

rlaiH's  the  discovery  of  tlie  Hniiiboldt  liy  Ogiku  in  1811.  Maj.  Carletm  in 
849  presented  the  /ntclUuencer  cuid  the  Ainerican  Quart.  Reg.  of  July,  ISo^ 
with  a  tabular  account  of  distanoea,  ttrcanu,  and  reaoaroaa  in  llie  way  d 
wood  and  grass  on  the  two  great  routes  leading  from  Fort  Leavenworth  west* 
warrl,  viz. :  from  Leavenworth  to  El  Paso,  via  Santa  Fe,  and  from  Leavea* 
Worth  to  Fort  Laramie,  via  Fort  Kearney  ;  to  £1  Paso  1104  miles ;  to  Im* 
amio  G04  miles  ;  from  Fort  Pism  on  the  Miaaoori  to  Laramie  326  miles. 

^  '  It  is  the  opinion  tliat  congress  has  no  constitutional  authority  to  coo* 
s^ct  works  of  this  character  within  the  bounds  of  sovereign  states.  [To 
this  objection  the  legialatare  of  Ma  paaaed  an  act  Mardi  \%  IM, 
to  incorjiorate  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  a  company  was  organized  under  the 
act  in  Jan.,  18o<),  wliich  petitioned  congress  for  a  grant  of  land  to  build  it] 
Whether  the  opinion  be  right  or  wrong,  just  or  falEicious,  weU  c*  illy  forti* 
fied  by  authority,  o.iti  mafca  no  dificrencc  so  far  as  we  are  ooocemed.  It  is 
a  fixed  fact  that  it  has  always  existed,  (the  ri^ht?)  and  has  boon  a^^ted  oi>oii 
by  a  large  number  of  our  public  men  in  their  official  capacity,  and  Uut  a 
very  large  portion  of  tha  Amnioan  people,  perhaps  own  a  majority,  sanction 
hi  validity.  If  tha  frienda  of  a  Fkdfio  tailway  an  wiae  and  diaonal  thi^ 
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all.  and  remarks:  "We  are  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  existence  of  the  constitati(maI  di£Scult^ 

already  alluded  to,  to  make  a  suggestion,  which,  if 
accrdi'd  to,  will  unite  eveiy  friend  of  a  Pacific  rail- 
way ii|M>n  one  distinct  and  clear  system,  and  enable 
theiu  to  compel  congress  to  consummate  the  work  at 
once.  This  suggestion  is  that  the  general  govern- 
ment be  memorialized  to  undertake  the  constraction 
of  a  railway  from  a  point  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  river  on  our  western  border  to  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  with  a  branch  to  the  Columbia  river  or 
Paget  sound ;  and  that  congress  be  further  memorial- 
iaed  to  donate  to  the  states  so  much  of  the  public 
lands  within  their  borders  as  may  be  needful  to  aid 
them  in  the  construction  of  three  branches  of  the 
Pacific  railway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river 
to  the  Mississippi  river;  the  first  branch  to  be  taken 
to  St.  Louis,  the  second  to  Memphis,  and  the  third 
to  such  point  on  the  upper  Mississippi  as  will  most 
&vorably  connect  with  ^e  great  lakes  and  the  lines 
of  railway  along  their  southern  shores  to  eastern 
dtiea" 

Loughborough's  pamphlet,  with  other  propositions, 
had  been  placed  before  the  St.  Louis  and  Memphis 
conventions,  and  had  been  digested  by  tlie  country 
before  the  meeting  of  tlie  convention  of  April  1,1850, 
at  Philadelphia,  which  was  {)rcsided  over  temporarily 
by  Joseph  Ingersoll,  member  of  congress  from 
Pennsylvania ;  and  which  elected  William  B,  Ogden 
of  Illinois  president.  Among  the  letters  received 
from  public  men  not  present  was  one  from  Thomas  J. 
Rusk  of  TexaSw  Said  he;  **  Let  this  road  be  con- 
structed, and  there  will  be  no  north  and  no  south,  no 

will  take  •dTantage  of  the  existence  of  this  opinion  to  come  to  a  fair  under* 
^i^wpjliny  instead  of  permitting  it  to  hang  as  aminitone  about  the  neck  of 
the  project ;  and  wo  say  to  them  that  nothing  is  easier  to  do  than  this,  if 
they  will  only  divciit  theuidclvus  of  sectional  and  personal  motivc»,  and  re* 
ec^re  to  act  in  good  faith  for  the  advancement  of  the  eaoM.  Throe  important 
objects  should  ho  kept  steadily  in  view  in  fixing  upon  the  route  and  the  do- 
taiU  of  the  work.  The  first  object  ia  that  oi  empire ;  the  second  that  of 
aaftionality;  and  tiie  third  a  iwrolntioa  in  the  conuneroe  of  the  dviliied 
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east  and  no  west,  but  our  country  will  be  evexywhere, 
and  every  spot  of  earth  on  which  our  hardy  yeomen 
tread  will  be  their  home  and  the  home  of  their  breth- 
ren. All  the  augry  paa&ions  which  have  of  late  agi- 
tated the  public  mind,  breathing  forth  the  unhallowed 
name  of  disunion,  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
our  free  institutions,  and  causini^  the  heart  of  everv 
patriot  to  heat  quick  with  dread  when  he  reflects  on 
the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  result,  will  pass  away.**** 

Letters  were  received  from  Benton,  Orin  Fowler, 
John  Rohl^in-^  Jr,  Job  Mann,  Samuel  R.  Thui-ston, 
Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Thomas  Ewing,  Charles  E. 
Clarke,  Jani^s  M.  Porter,  John  Cessna  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  and  W.  Milnor  Roberts.  Fre- 
mont also  sent  a  letter  to  the  convention,  accompa- 
nied by  a  map  which  was  a  delineation  of  the  Benton- 
Fremont  route,  running  from  St  Louis  to  Independ- 
ence, along  the  Kansas  river  to  Bent  Fort  on  the 
Arkansas,  thence  through  the  great  mountain  chain, 
n^t  by  the  grand  canon  of  the  Arkansiis,  but  south 
of  it  wh  no  pass  exists,  and  in  a  general  northwest 
course  to  White  river,  up  the  Uintah  river,  and  over 
the  dividing  ridge  separating  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
from  those  of  the  great  basin,  to  the  foot  of  Great 
Salt  Lake;  thence  in  a  northwest  course  to  Pilot 
knob  at  the  head  of  Humboldt  valley,  and  down  it, 
through  the  Truckee  pass  into  the  Sacramento  valley. 
As  compared  with  the  South  pass  route,  it  was  one 
full  of  difficulties,  and,  as  the  map  presented  to  the 
convention  shows,  was  one  with  which  its  author  was 
not  personally  acquainted,  and  for  which  he  had  no 
other  authonty  than  hearsay.  It  was  an  effort  to 
establish  a  Une  as  nearly  direct  as  possible  between 
St  Louis  and  San  Francisco;  and,  perchance,  to 
make  political  capital  thereby. 

All  the  j^lans  ever  broached  were  reconsidered. 
Stevens,  delegate  from  that  state,  presented  the  plan 

*  ProrredinqH  of  the  Convtvtion  in  favor  of  a  NatUmnl  Hailroad  to  tfte  PncUtc 
OeomthroiightiicTerrUorktqftksUnM  rhila,  1850^  «l» 
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of  Rhode  Island  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  held 
March  20th  at  Providence.  Jacob  Dewces,  of  i\Min- 
sylvaoia,  offered  a  project  which  included  a  system  of 
railroads  from  the  several  Atlantic  ports  to  converge 
at  St  Louis  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  Pacific  rail- 
way. Delegate  Bobinson  of  Indiana  spoke  in  favor 
of  Whitney's  proposition.  Joel  B.  Sutherland  argued 
in  hvor  of  a  national  road.  "No  man  living,"  said 
he  "ought  to  liave  the  power  of  building  this  road 
vested  in  him  and  his  heirs — nor  should  any  company 
have  that  grant  made  to  it and  lie  gave  his  reasons^ 
which  do  not  particularlv  concern  us  at  this  da  v. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  resolved  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  congress  "  in  some  way  to  apply  the  ener- 
gies of  our  countiT,"  so  as  to  secure  the  earliest  pos- 
sible completion  of  a  Pacific  railroad ;  that  the  work 
was  national  and  should  be  constructed  by  national 
means ;  but  to  avoid  state  and  local  prejudices,  the 
government  should  confifie  its  operations  to  the  coun- 
trv  bt  vond  the  limits  of  the  organized  states,  leavincT 
the  branches  to  l)e  constructed  l)v  tliose  states;  that 
libe  ral  aj^propriations  of  the  public  lands  should  be 
made  to  aid  said  states  ;  and  that  congress  be  memo- 
riialized  on  the  subject  of  a  survey  by  competent 
engineers  of  all  the  routes  considered  practicable. 

Morrison  of  Pennsylvania  spoke  against  the  reso- 
lutions. He  favored  Whitn^  s  plan,  as  it  interested 
the  working  classes.  John  Biddle,  of  Michigan,  and 
S.  R.  Curtis,  of  Iowa,  sustained  the  resolutions,  fa- 
vorintji  a  national  road,  and  its  immediate  commence- 
inent.  Tlie  resolutions  wrre  finally  adopt(.'d.  J^'Jder 
of  Pennsylvania  offered  a  resolution,  which  was  lost, 
that  the  president  of  the  convention  appoint  one 
del^ate  from  each  of  the  states  present,  to  present  a 
report  on  the  most  feasible  route.  Solomon  W. 
Boberte  moved  that  the  committee  recommend  to  the 
American  people,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  to 
nr^e  upon  congress,  by  numerous  petitions,  to  make 
au  early  and  ample  appropriatiuu  for  surveys  of  the 
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most  feasible  routes  for  the  constmction  of  a  nubxMul 
to  California  and  Oregon,  from  the  valley  of  the 

Mississippi ;  which  was  adopted. 

Camp,  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution  that  tlio 
electors  of  the  United  States  should  be  recoinniended 
to  vote  for  no  man  at  the  ensuing  election  for  mem- 
bers of  congress  who  opposed  the  construction  of  a 
Pacific  railroad.  This  motion  proving  inadmissible, 
even  when  amended  by  T.  B.  Florence  to  the  effect 
that  **  the  people  in  their  primary  assemblies"  should 
pass  resolutions  in  &vor  or  the  railroad,  it  was  tabled 
There  was  danger  enough  of  the  matter  gettmg  into 
politics  without  resolving  it  there.  President  Ogden, 
in  an  interesting  speech,  gave  his  views  of  the  nation's 
ability  to  build  the  road.** 

A  memorial  to  congress  was  adopted,  presentini^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  suV)ject,  but,  leaving  all  definite  plans  to 
the  wisdom  of  that  body. 

The  subject  of  an  inter  oceanic  railroad  might  be 
now  said  to  be  before  the  people  and  congress  in  all 
its  bearinga  So  fitr  as  the  public  were  concerned,  its 
individualwriters  and  speakers  exhibited  a  commend- 
able degree  of  interest;"  but  the  iiiertia  of  great  bod- 
ies has  passed  into  a  problem. 

Explorations  liad  bi  on  ordered  for  military  posts 
and  routes,  with  the  incidental  view  of  leaniing  nit»re 
about  the  country  belonging  to  us,  through  which  we 
might  sometime  desire  to  travel  in  comfort  in  railway 

'^Our  war  with  Mexico  and  the  purchase  of  California  htA  ooit  1M 
$70,000,000.  We  owe. I  more  tlian  that  from  1790  to  ISOO,  when  \re  were,  as 
a  nation,  very  poor,  and  numbered  in  population  no  more  than  four  or  live 
millioiu.  In  1816  oar  national  debt  was  $127,00(^000,  and  our  popahtitaa 
less  tli.ni  9,000,000;  Imt  in  is:!t'.  tliis  cleLt  was  extinguished  and  Wi  had 
§-tO,000,000  surplus  in  the  treasury  soon  after,  which  congress  di:<trninted 
anions  the  states  for  want  of  some  object  to  apply  it  to.  How  triiliue  then 
wouUf  be  a  debt  of  $170,000,000  now,  when  we  had  a  popalatMNi  of 
2^^,000.000  in  an  unexampled  state  of  prosperity,  even  if  the  outlay  were  to 
return  us  nothmg.  But  Judging  by  the  business  of  the  Erie  canal,  wluch 
bad  been  sMffsd  at  in  its  inoeiition,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  wealth  of 
tiie  country,  and  that  very  rapidly. 

I/utU's  MercL  Mwj.,  xxiii.  123-4;  /d.,  xxii.  149;  Awer.  Quart.  Ren.,  iv. 
590-^;  Jiev.  Calvin  CoUera  LeeUtrt  on  the  RaUroad  to  the  Pacific^  Aug.  12,  1&50; 
New  York,  186a  OaL  FtittmiPimmk  192. 
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coaches.  "Wliat  more,  indued,  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected  before  tlie  gold  discoveries  caused 
the  unprecedented  migratioQ  of  1849.  lu  his  messages 
of  1849  and  1850,  the  president  made  some  sugges- 
tions to  congress  concerning  overland  communication ; 
and  in  the  debates  of  that  body  upon  the  several  pro- 
jects before  it,  tha  majority  leaned  toward  Whitney's 
plan,  although  Plumbe  still  urged  his  scheme,  and 
Benton  his  route."  Several  bills  were  introduced 
which  did  not  change  the  outlook  for  any.  I)e  Bow*s 
Sftufhrrn,  Ro'/'cfv  for  Dcccuiber  1849,  commentin<x  on 
the  repitrts  of  the  connnittees  of  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, said:  Although  we  have  always  been  disposed 
to  pross  a  more  southern  route  than  that  proposed  by 
Mr  Whitney,  for  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  we 
have  never  once  doubted  of  the.  practicability  and 
great  commercial  value  of  his,  and  that  in  its  plan  and 
details  it  embraces  the  onlv  constitutional  mode  of  ef- 
footing  the  gn  at  work,  wlii'ther  through  the  agency 
of  that  i^entlenian  or  tlirouij^h  any  one  else."  The 
writer,  after  presenting  a  favorable  argument,  consid- 
ered nationally,  f(»r  Wliitney's  scheme  presented  the 
southern  view  of  the  case  upon  two  propositions : 
1st,  the  route  proposed  was  all  on  free  soil ;  2nd,  the 
building  of  the  road  would  greatly  accelerate  the 
settlement  of  the  entire  line  to  the  Pacific,  and  it 
was  feared  such  a  result  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
south  by  increasing  a  population  hostile  to  its  insti- 
tutions. The  question,  it  was  declared,  must  be  set- 
tled at  tlie  coining  session  of  congress,  as  after  tliat 
period  tiie  land  reformers  of  tlie  north  who  were 
giving  away  the  public  lands  to  make  capital  against 


**Redew<^ the  irpori*  ofeonffrem  eommUtM  on  E.  R.,  witJi  rmtarht  from  De 
Mottl^9  8oufhfr7i  Reti'ftr,  Doc.  IS.'O,  in  R'u'lriynh  iimi  SffViisIiip'i.  Doc.  i;  Sj>">/i  i>f 
Jamm  B.  Brmliit,  of  Mo.,  Wasli.,  1850;  ^^0.4  in  Svfeclms  Von'j.\  Review  oif 
roate,  advantages,  refl<mrce8,  cost,  etc.,  in  u,  8.  Mown  Rfp.^  437,  iiL  36  pp., 
.Tl  cong.,  1  »es!*.,  U.  S.  If.  Er.  Di*^.,  1*.,  p.  30,  .31  rong.,  'iscita;  Fr^moni''* 
L'  f*'  r  to  rT<_>rliar<l  .ukI  others  of  the  M iHsissippi  K.  R.  convention,  OH  the 
f(>iiiurea  SLud  advauta^^cd  uf  hui  route;  Anur.  (^uar.  Itoj.,  iv.  555-(hL 
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the  south  for  the  presidency,  would  have  left  nothing 
with  which  to  satisfy  Whitney's  proposed  contract 

The  press  of  California  was  uigent  for  quicker  com- 
munication with  the  east.    Fr^mont»  the  first  senator 

elected  by  the  leorislature  of  the  independent,  self-con- 
stituted first  state  on  the  Pacific  coast,  presented  in 
one  day  eigliteen  bills  fur  the  benefit  of  California, 
but  among  them  was  no  bill  for  a  transcontinmtal 
railroad,  although  he  was  charged  with  the  joint  rc  so- 
lutions  of  tlu;  lejiislature,  urL>  iniX  con^iress  to  construct 
a  national  road,**  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Gwin  in  his  Memoirs  more  than  hints  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  eighteen  bills  presented  by  Frdniont  on 
the  13th  of  Se[)tember,  in  which  case  he  was  also  re- 
8|)onsible  for  the  absence  of  a  railroad  bill,  and  for  the 
failure  to  present  the  joint  resolution  of  the  legisla- 
ture, which  was  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  con- 
gress until  the  last  of  December,  when,  Fremont  be- 
ing absent  during  the  entire  session,  Gwin  apologized 
for  the  delay  in  presenting  them,  by  saying  that  his 
collcairue  must  have  forjj^otten  tlicm.  It  w^ould  sclui 
diliii'ult,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  i-ailroad  discussion  of 
that  yt'ar  to  forget  that  California  liad  instructed  hiui 
to  urge  immediate  action  on  this  subject.  Xot  that 
her  demand  would  be  complied  with  in  preference  to 
others,'  but  that  the  apparent  neglect  to  make  the  de- 
mand made  weight  forthe  enemies  of  the  road.  Gwin's 
sympathies  being  always  with  the  south,  he  could  not 

'This  referred,  of  oonrM,  to  that  portion  <^  the  route  1>etweai  Lake 
Michigan  an<l  Missouri;  ami  tlio  allu^jion  Ut  the  di.Hjxi'^nl  of  the  pnblio  laads 
bj  congress  was  made  m  r«iureuce  to  soliliera'  boimtv  laud  laws. 

**Tne  resolution  reads:   '  lst»  Be  it  resolved  by  tne  senate  and  aseembly 

of  the  state  of  California,  that  OUT  senators  In;  in  tnu  tnl.  ami  our  represen- 
tative!) requested,  to  urge  upon  congress  the  importance  of  authorizing  aa 
soon  as  potisilile,  the  construction  of  a  national  railroad  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Missi^-sippi  river.  2!nd,  Resolved,  that  they  1m3  further  in.structed  and 
reqiu'stod  to  Tirfjo  upon  tlio  national  govemineTit,  with  a  viow  to  facilitate 
the  accouipli.shiiu-nt  of  the  great  work  contoiiqihitttd  in  tlie  first  resolution, 
the  immeiiiato  organization  of  an  efficient  engineer  corps,  to  make  com]il<^to 
8urvov-<  ami  cxploratinns  of  the  several  routes  whicli  have  been  reoomnicndod 
to  pulilic  notice  as  practicable  fur  the  line  of  said  road.  3d,  Ilcsolvcd,  that 
his  excellency  the  governor,  be  requested  to  forwanl  to  each  of  onr  senators 
and  reprt'  «!iitatives  in  et-ngress,  a  certified  copy  of  the  forcjining  joint  reso- 
lutions.' Vol,  St-UuU'H  18.'>l).  p.  4I>5,  U.  S  3cH,  Mute.,  Doc.  4.  31  cong,  2  seaa. 
Cut  Jwr.  Lfg.,  1850,  p.  £0J,  203;  Ctrj.  GMe  1850-1,  vol  £3,  132. 
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cordial] V  uv^g  the  construction  of  a  central  or  north- 
ern  Pacitic  railway  out  of  the  national  treasury  :  but 
Laviii«4  had  time  to  grasp  the  subject,  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  politicians  in  Washington,  he  perceived  that 
the  second  resolution  which  asked  for  a  survey  of  the 
different  routes,  nullified,  for  the  time  being,  the  first, 
and  thus  made  the  whole  imiocuous  to  the  south.  He 
particularly  urged  the  survey.  As  the  artful  senator 
himself  explains,  when  giving  an  account  of  his  instru- 
mentality in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  niaornificent 
system  of  surveys  a(  ross  tlie  continent  of  America, 
that  "it  brought  about  the  exact  result  which  !Mr 
Gwin  had  predicted — that  no  one  route  could  be 
agreed  upon." 

The  histoiy  of  the  Pacific  railroad  in  congress  for 
several  years  is  a  repetition  and  an  elaboration  of  the 
arguments,  estimate®,  opinions,  and  plans  which  had 
been  put  forth  by  individuals  and  conventions  ever 
since  1832,  and  especially  since  1847,  and  would  fill 
volumes.**  It  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  railroad 
building  in  all  the  states,  and  to  cause  a  demand  for 
congressional  aid'*  by  pul>lic  land  grants;  to  increase 
public  intelligence  on  the  subject  of  railroads  to  the 
Pacific,"  and  to  make  more  hopeless  than  ever  the 

^Con;f.  OUm;,  18r)0-l,  6,  oC;  Snint^  Jfmr.,  377;  ."il.st  cone.,  2d  sess.;  U.  S. 
If.  Jour.,  OO'J,  G<i2,  1471,  31at  cong.,  2d  tiesa.  Kcpurt  of  U.  8.  Huusc  Couu 
on  Whitney  *s  project*  urging  the  attention  of  eongren  to  it.  U.  S.  H,  Com, 
P'r\  101,  32<1  cong..  Ist  sons.;  Cong.  Gbfje,  IS")!  2,  p,  041.  Bill  to  nvt  apart 
aad  aeU  to  Asa  \Yhitney  of  New  York  a  portion  of  the  public  landH,  euable 
Mm  to  constract  a  railroad  from  Lake  Michigan  or  the  Missisnippi  to  the 
I^Mafic;  bill  to  provide  for  the  location  and  construc  tion  of  a  central  national 
railroad,  from  the  Mi<f)»i.«isippi  river  to  the  Pacilic;  Mil  j;rantiiiL,'  the  ri;ilit  <>f 
Vav,  and  making  a  grant  ot  land  to  aid  in  the  cuuiitructiun  ut  a  railroad  from 
lake  Ifichigan  to  the  Miasissippi.  /(/.,  24tiG.  Pktipoutions  for  two  railroads 
to  connect  tne  Mississippi  with  the  Pacitic, 

'^t'oivj.  Globif  1851-2.  Bill  and  amendments  thereto,  making  crauts  of 
land  to  several  states,  to  aid  in  the  constraetion  of  railroads  and  for  other 
purposes,  pp.  1536,  15C2,  1579,  1595,  1602,  1012,  1GI6,  1024.  1026.  Bills 
granting  land  to  construct  railr<»ads,  viz.,  for  the  c«»nstructinii  nf  tlic  Virginia 
and  TenncsHcu  railroad;  from  the  copjtcr  mines  on  the  «hore  of  Lake  Superior 
toChicaj^'o.  from  St  Louis  to  St  Paul;  from  Manet<»woc  to  the  Mississilipt; 
from  the  \Val>a.sh  to  the  Missouri;  to  the  Sunliury  and  Erie  railroad  coni]<riny 
of  Pa  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  tlteir  works;  proposition  for  a  grant  of 
kad  to  the  Sonth  CSarolina  and  Tennessee  railroad;  liiUa  nranting  lands  to 
the  states  of  Mc,  Mass,  Pa.  Oh!  .,  Ii,<L,  Ma, la,  HI,  MiBB.,lA,  Tenn.,  Wis., 

Ark.,  Ala,  Minn.,  Flri.  Mich.,  Ky. 

"See  Whif/pkt  Ittyl^  in  Ptw  R.  /?.  Itn4^  xi  76;  /</.,  vols  iii ,  iv.;  FH- 
mMe§Jlept,  in  CT.  S,  Sen,  Mite,  Doc.,  67,  33d  cong.,  1st  sess.;  Pope's  Bepf,  in 
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prospect  of  any  smgle  road.  At  the  session  of  1852-3 
it  was  proposed  by  Senator  Brodhead  of  Pennsylvania 
to  amend  the  appropriation  bill  so  as  to  authorize  the 

secretary  of  war,  under  the  direction  of  the  president, 
to  employ  such  portion  of  the  corps  of  topographical 
eno^ineerj^  and  others  as  mi^rht  be  advisable  to  ascer- 
tain  tilt.'  most  economical  and  prac  ticable  route  for  a 
railroad  to  the  Pacific  from  the  Mississippi,  and  tliat 
$150,000  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  explorations.    The  engineers  employed  were  to 
be  oi^anized  into  as  many  distinct  corps  as  there  were 
routes  to  be  surveyed,  and  their  several  reports  laid 
before  congress  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary 1854.    To  this  motion  Gwin  added:  ''And  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  in  making  such  explorations  and 
surveys  the  engineers  and  ower  persons  employed 
may  be  directed  to  act  m  concert  with  any  engineers 
or  other  persons  employed  by  any  individual  or  indi- 
viduals, association   or  associations,  for  the  same 
general  object,  and  the  secretary  of  war  is  herel)y 
authorized  and  recjuired  to  receive  proposals  from  in- 
dividuals or  associations  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  to  lay  the  same  before  congi  ess  at 
the  next  session,"  and  presented  the  whole  to  the 
senate."    Congress  adopted  the  amendment  March 
3d,  and  the  surveys  were  begun  in  the  spring  of  1853. 

U.  S.  TT.  Er.  Dnr.,  120,  Tviii.,  pt  2.  rwdcong.,  Ist  aess.;  Pac  /?.  /?.  Rf^^f,  il; 
Parke's  Ji*yt  Do.,  Qunniaon  and  BeckwiUts  Rtyts,  and  in  voL  xi.,  73-(>i  Wilr 
llanuon*§  Rfpi,  in  U.  8.  8m.  Doc,  02;  toL  rm.,  S3d  oong.,  Isk  mm.;  U.  8.  H, 
El'.  Dor.,  4(),  p.  99-118,  vol.  viii.,  99d  cong.,  Ist  sosa.;  TeL  Doc.,  129,  voL 
xviii.;  SilUfnan's  Amer.  Jour.  SdeHtx,  1858,  toL  25,  317;  Stnema*  Regt,  in 
Mttmitoi^«p<,  1854,  80-2;  M,  80-7. 

feel  myself  constmiued,'  »ayM  this  dijilomatist,  '  to  Ivring  for\%'artI  tliU 
proposition,  and  I  do  it  with  great  distrust,  under  the  belief  that  injury  may 
result  from  it.  1  am  not  at  all  satistied  that  vie  ever  can  get  a  national  rail- 
road,  or  any  particular  route  to  be  ded^piated  by  congress,  l>c*cau.9o  those 
sections  of  the  country  that  arc  rejccte<l  m  the  renort  that  may  l>c  nia<lo  to 
congress  will,  by  combining,  prevent  the  establishment  of  any.'  Ou^n,  JJe- 
rnnir.%  MS.,  101-3;  Oong.  Globe,  1^52-3,  815-40;  Del»ate  by  Adamn,^  Bell, 
Borland.  Bright.  Butler,  Cas>,  Cliase,  Douglas,  (iwin.  Hale.  Hunter,  Mason, 
Pratt,  Rusk,  Underwood,  and  Walker.  ArgumtnU  of  Ote  Hmi,  Willuim  M. 
€hakimithtmMt<tof  a  Pacific  raOr^  Wat' 
Mige  ^fNwXork  «i  Me  Hovm  qfJttpntoMiw,  Jm  19, 185A. 
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The  surveys  occupied  a  number  of  years,  and  wore 
continued  under  ac  ts  of  congress  of  May  31  and  Au- 
gust 5,  1854.**  '*They  had/'  says  Gwin,  "the  exact 
result  which  I  predicted,  that  no  one  route  could  be 
agreed  upon."  He  avoids  saying  that  the  south 
would  not  permit  the  north  to  have  a  road,  lest  a 
northern  jH)pulation  should  flow  out  and  absorb  the 
public  lands;  and  the  north  would  not  pcruiit  the 
south  to  have  it  for  fear  the  iron  rails  would  bind 
the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico,  including  Cali- 
fomia,  to  the  slave 'holding  states. 

*^l©  northern  route  alonj;  tlic  Missouri  WM  exjtlorcd  l>y  ''lov.  I.  I. 
Sunraniof  Wash.  Ten.,  and  (_'apt.  Gtor/'c  IJ.  McCIellan  of  the  eiigiiu'tT  ciirps. 
Tlw  route  near  the  4iHt  and  42nd  parallels  was  exi»h»rt;d  by  Capt.  J.  C.  Fre- 
mont, Capt.  H.  Stanslniry,  top.  cn;,''r-<.  a:i<I  I.icut  K.  (J.  B<«ck\vit!i,  S<1  ng't 
*rt-llery.  The  route  near  the  38th  and  'A'Jth  parallels  w  as  t  xplorctl  by  Capt. 
J.  \%.  ChuuiiUKMi,  top.  eng'ra,  report  by  IJeut  E.  (i.  Br  .  k with.  The  route 
Bear  the  3r»th  p.ir;il!«;l  M'aa  ex])Iorud  by  Llout  A.  W.  Whii)i)le,  top.  •!i^''r8. 
The  route  near  the  32d  parallel  was  explored  by  Capt.  John  Pu^,  l  ieut 
J<^  G.  Par'ce,  and  !^!ajor  William  IT.  Emory,  top.  eiigV^.  Examination  of 
extension  of  tliij  rou'e  from  the  mouth  of  the  <ida  to  Sau  Francisco  was 
made  bv  Lieut  R.  8.  Williamson,  top.  eug'ra.  The  reports,  which  iiU— with 
t!iOie  of  8ub3e<juent  explorations  in  California,  Oregon,  Now  Mexico,  and  the 
Fkcifio  coast  generally,  and  w  luch  include  ob.icr\'ationa  upon  tlio  mineralogy, 
botany,  forestry,  and  fauna  of  this  coast  and  Indian  charact^-'ri.stics  and  cus- 
tom-,— Jievcn  q^uarto  volumes,  are  among  tlie  most  intero.Hting  documcnlH  ever 
pnbllshed  by  the  government.  Vol.  t  ia  devoted  to  a  re|»ort  of  Jetl'eraon 
l)avi<,  8C-C.  of  M  ip,  cond«-nsi  d  from  the  several  repftrts  of  the  different  expe- 
ditions, witii  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  distaucea,  altitudes,  estimated 
eost,  etc,  of  the  rarioaa  lines  anrveyed.  I  take  from  tiiis  elaborate  table  a 
fow  figun^s.  The  northern  route,  from  St  Paul  to  Vancouvt  r,  was  estimated 
toLe  ia  a  straight  line  1,445  miles,  by  the  proposed  railroad  rtmte  1,864 
mUee,  ram  of  ascents  and  descents  18,100  feet,  eost  9190,781,000;  route 
n-ar  t^MJ  41r;t  and  42d  paralb  l^,  from  Coiiii  il  TMufT-i  to  Bi-niria.  distan<'i'  in  a 
straight  line  1,410  miles,  by  the  proponed  route  2,032  miles,  sum  of  ascents 
and  desceuU  20,120  feet,  coat  $1  lb,Oi)r),000;  route  near  the  38th  and  9Cth 
r^Hfflti  from  Westport  to  S.  F.  by  tlie  Cochetopa  and  'I  alu'a«  lia\  ]>  ili  pass*  s, 
distance  in  a  straight  line  1,740  miles,  by  the  proposed  route  2,060  miles, 
sum  of  a3cent:i  and  tlcvicents  49,986  feet,  cost  '  so  great  that  the  road  is  im* 
pnctieable;*  route  from  and  to  the  same  points  by  the  Coohetopa  an<l  Mad- 
eline passes,  dist:inco  10  mdcs  greater,  and  sum  of  ascents  and  descents 
50.014  feet»  cost  same  ad  above;  route  mar  th»;  .*<.'>th  panillt  1,  from  Fort 
Smith  to  San  Pedro,  distance  in  a  straight  lino  1,3(30  miles,  by  the  proposed 
bno  1.S02  miles,  sum  of  accents  and  descents  4S.SI2  feet,  cost  $l(H),21f..'_>«ir); 
Inaoch  road  from  tlie  Moiave  river  to  8.  F.,  distance  400  milea,  sum  of  as- 
cents and  descents  7,500  feet,  cost  $19,936,000;  route  near  the  .32d  ^mrallel, 
horn  Folton  to  San  Pedro,  <listanee  1,40()  mil.  s  in  a  straight  line,  by  the 
proposed  route  1,618  miles,  sum  of  ascents  and  descents  32,784  feet,  cost 
^970,000;  extension  to  8.  F.,  distanoe  440  milM,  sum  of  ascents  and  do- 
SMnis  10,150  feet,  cost  $25,100,000.  Oa.  none  of  these  routes  wore  there 
more  than  070  miles  of  cultivaM.-  1  uid  reported;  on  some  not  morethan374. 
Piur  R.  Ji,  Jit^,  1.  31;  Jicedii/,  hx  iiuyai  Gao^j,  Soc  Proceedi»>j$,  1806, 
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In  the  meantime  a  long  projected  railroad  from 
ocean  to  ocean  at  the  isthmus  of  Panamd  was  being 
constructed.  It  was  undertaken  by  tlie  New  York 
company,  con8i8tin<r  of  AVilliam  H.  Aspinwall,  John 
L.  Stephens,  and  Heniy  Chauncey,  who  had  the  gov- 
ernment contract  for  carrying  the  United  States 
mail  in  steamships  from  'New  York  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  By  a  fortmiate  coincidence  this  service  began 
at  the  very  time  when  o^old  was  discovered  in  Cali- 
fornia, tlie  first  mail  steamers  carrying  all  the  pas- 
senij^ers  that  could  be  acconiuiodated,  and  who  were 
comjHUed  tocross  the  Isthmus  by  boatsup  the  Charges 
river,  and  by  nmles  across  the  mountains,  a  tr^'ing 
and  even  perilous  journey. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  the  obligations  of  their 
contract  the  Pacific  Mail  company  recognized  the 
imperative  necesmty,  m  their  own  interest^  of  improv- 
ing the  route  across  the  Isthmus.  The  government^ 
too,  after  the  acquisition  of  California,  comprehending 
the  importance  of  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  at 
all  times  and  forever  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panami, 
had  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  government  of  New 
Granada,  by  which  the  United  States  undertook,  in 
consideration  of  such  a  free  and  uninterrupted  riglit 
of  way,  to  guarantee  to  the  j^ublic  the  neutrality  of 
tlie  Tstlnnus,  tlie  autliority  of  Granada  over  it,  and 
its  protection  from  invasion  by  foreign  powers.** 

*•  As  early  as  the  17th  century  a  company  was  formed  in  ScotlantJ,  pre- 
lected by  \ViIliam  Patterson,  to  improve  the  a*  I  vantages  offered  by  the 
wthmus  of  Darien  and  Panani.l  for  trade  in  the  racitic;  hut  the  East  India 
company  remuustratiug,  the  project  was  discountenanced,  and  the  enterprise 
Buspended.  Fbttenon,  however,  hftTinff  niaed  £700,000  and  1,900  men 
saikMl  to  New  Granada  to  found  ft  colony:  hut  tln>  local  government  de- 
nounced him,  and  the  Spanish  eoldieiy  attacked  hiui,  whiM  diaease  deci- 
mated his  colony,  so  that  the  eaterpnBe  had  to  be  a1»and<med.  In  1814 
Spain  revived  the  project  of  Isthmus  communication  with  the  Pacific,  hut 
foreign  and  domestic  troubles  rendered  her  incapable  of  carrying  out  the  «le- 
•ign.  B<divar  in  18*27  appointed  a  eoniujissioner  to  ascertain  by  actual  sur- 
vey the  best  line,  either  l)y  railroad  or  canal,  between  the  two  Mas.  The 
report  wan  in  favor  of  tlie  latter,  but  the  death  of  Bolivar  put  an  end  to  tlio 
proeecution  of  the  scheme.  In  184 'J  the  Mexican  govemuient  under  Santa 
Ana  eoitfcrred  npon  Joe^  de  Oaray  a  grant  empowering  him  to  open  a  com* 
innnit  at  ion  l>y  stf am  acrosis  tho  i-tliinus  of  Tehuant<  ]><'  -.  Thi'<  tyrant  jdedfte*! 
the  huuur  and  iaith  u£  the  uatiuu  to  uiaiutaiu  the  projector,  Garay,  as  well 
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The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war  on  the  several 
surveys  iiiadc  under  his  direction,  having  l)een  laid 
before  congress  in  Februarv  1855,  the  interest  in  a 
Pacific  raih'oad  was  if  possihle  augmented,  thougli 
nothing  definite  was  to  be  learned  from  it ;  nor  waa 
there  anything  in  it  to  allay  sectional  jealousies  or 
quiet  free-soil  agitation. 

The  subject  of  overland  communication  in  the 
senate  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  which  re- 
pcMTted  a  bill  providing  that  there  should  be  granted 

33  a  ay  private  individual  or  company  succeeding  him,  either  native  or  for- 
eign, in  the  onclistiurbed  enjovment  of  all  the  oonoeauooB  granted,  a  part  of 
which  wa.H  all  the  vacant  land  cm  each  side  of  the  line  of  communication  be* 
tween  the  two  sea??.    lu  1843  Garay  was  placed  in  poasoasinii  of  the  v  lands 
by  Nicholas  Bravo,  then  president  of  tlio  republic,  who  detlared  all  hmda 
previour«ly  granted  to  native?  or  foreigners,  bntwhidi  remained  unimproved, 
included  in  tlie  conce-i^ion  t<»  (  Jaray.    The  survey  was  concluded  in  October, 
li^'S,  aa  1  the  provmcial  governors  were  ordered  to  furnish  convicte  to  he 
employed  upon  the  work.    The  time  allotted  for  constmcting  the  road  was 
exteuddd  in  18 tt  and  other  privilegtis  ailded.    Revolution  at  thia  juncture 
ov.Ttfjrew  the  government,  which  was  changed  from  a  central  to  a  federated 
one  uuder  Salai,  who  again  extended  the  time  of  completing  the  work  to 
IStS.     By  the  terras  of  the  contract  Garay  w  as  authorized  to  sell  bin  right. 
Tliis  he  di<l  in  1HK>  and  1347  to  Manning  and  Maekintosli,  English  sulijoets 
reading  in  Moxico,  which  transfer  waa  approved  by  the  Mexican  goveru- 
meat.    In  1M7  Presubmt  Polk,  when  negotiating,  throngfa  Mr  Fnst,  the 
treaty  of  Ouadaloupe  FTi<lali;r),  tendered  ?I r>,000,0<M)  to  Mexico  for  the  right 
of  way  in  favor  of  the  U.  8.  acroM  tiie  iHthmus  of  Tehauutci^ec  ;  but  was 
A'^are  1  that  no  treaty  could  he  had  on  that  8ul>ject  because  the  right  waa 
already  transferred.    In  the  meantime  P.  A.  Hargoies  of       had  purchased 
the  grant  of  Manning  and  M  ickintosli,  and  formed  a  company  in  New  Or- 
leans to  carry  ou  the  work;  but  bcture  commencing  it,  and  ynulo  surveying 
the  roate  in  1851,  the  Mexiean  eongrees  declared  Toid  the  decree  under 
which  Oaray  obtained  an  extension  of  time.    lliLs  [)iccc  of  punic  faith  waa 
attribnted  to  jealousy  of  the  U.  H.;  hut  the  U.  S.  government  while  insist* 
ing  oa  the  right  of  Cktray  and  his  sneoeasors  was  mot  by  the  answer  that  it 
WM  entirely  a  matttjr  of  Mexican  law;  which  was  the  truth,  the  Mexican 
gov.  rei^emng  to  itself  the  right  to  ahro«T;it<?  a^  Mfll  as  to  grant  j)rivilcges. 
ThiA  gov.  iu  18.").{  ;u:cepti;d  proposals  from  a  'mixed  company,  all  bcmj/ 
MeziOMis  SKOept  the  principal,  A.  O.  Sloo,  to  construct  a  plank-road  and 
railnrid  across  the  Isthmus.     It  ]>ri>|>oseil.  also,  to  the  U.  8.  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  to  protect  this  highway,  ainalar  to  the  treaty  with  New  <jlrauad&. 
Nothing  came,  however,  of  the  Tehnantepec  project.   The  Nicaragua  route 
was  eurvoyed  by  Bailey  in  1837-S,  under  authority  of  the  Niearaguan  gov. 
He  estimated   the  co^jt  of  a  cancel  connecting  lake  Nicaragua  witlj  the  Pa- 
ciric   at         000,000.    The  canal  was  never  attempted.     Steamers  have 
ascended  the  San  Juan  riTOT  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  navigate«l  the 
lake;  but  the  land  travel  was  unpopular,  and  the  route  not  mucli  patronized. 
The  Panama  railroad  was  commenced  in  18o0aud  ran  its  tir»t  train  butwecu 
A-<pinwaU  and  PtaamU  in  1853^    It  is  47^  miles  long,  and  cost  $7«fiOO,000. 

JitulrifvlM  ami  SOnrrmhiyM.     Id.   D>>c.  xv.;  IfitU's  ^itrrh  In  f'lmr  of  a  X'lfioiinl 

Jio  'firrHifl,  'xnd  R'  view  q/' the  TdiuotUeptc  routc}  Uund'»  MerduunLi  May.,  1549. 
VoL  XX.,  260-278. 
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to  any  individual  or  company,  or  corporation  chartered 
for  tlic  y^ui  poso  by  any  state,  which  might  contract 
with  the  United  States  for  the  work,  every  alternate 
section  of  land  designated  by  odd  nambers  within 
twenty  miles  of  each  side  of  the  route,  and  appropri- 
ating  a  sum  not  exceeding  $600  a  mile  for  carrying 
the  mail  daily  on  the  road  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  tliirtv  years;  the  roiul  to  be  commcncL'd  within 
tliree  vcars  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  and  com- 
pleted  within  seven  years,  one  seventli  to  he  finished 
eacli  year.  The  party  biddinjx  lowest  for  carrvin<4 
the  mail  and  c(^mplyiiig  with  the  other  stipulations 
woukl  bo  awarded  the  contract. 

On  the  1 5th  of  February  Gwin  offered  a  substitute 
for  this  bill  It  called  for  three  roads  to  California, 
one  commencin<^  on  the  western  border  of  Texas, 
another  on  the  border  of  Missouri  or  Iowa,  and  a 
third  at  Wisconsin,  to  be  called  the  Southern,  Cen- 
tral, and  Northern  Pacific  railroada  A  telegraph 
line  was  to  accompany  each  road.  There  shoiud  be 
set  apart  for  the  construction  of  these  roads  a  quan- 
tity of  the  pubHc  land  equal  to  the  odd-nunn)ered 
sections  for  the  space  of  twelve  miles  on  each  sii^lc  of 
the  roads  for  their  wliole  len^^th,  and  where  the  lands 
were  occupied  a  seU  ction  of  lien  lands  mi<j;ht  be  nuido 
from  any  unaj)propriated  lands  within  thirty  miles  uf 
the  road,  except  in  California,  where  the  selection 
miorht  be  made  within  fifty  miles,  mineml  lands  ex- 
cepted.  Immediately  on  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
the  secretary  of  war,  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
and  the  postmaster-general  were  to  cause  advertise- 
ments to  oe  published  inviting  proposals  for  the  con* 
struction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  each  propo- 
sition to  state  the  general  route  selected,  the  time  to 
be  consumed  in  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  terms 
on  which  the  United  States  mail  would  be  carried 
daily  each  way,  and  the  charge  that  would  be  niailo 
for  carrying  troops,  military  and  nayal  stores,  muni- 
tions of  war  and  goverimient  freight  of  every  kiuiL 
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The  contractor  whose  i)r()posal  shouhl  bo  accepted, 
should  deposit  $500,000  with  the  st  crctary  of  the 
treasury,  either  in  money  or  United  States  or  state 
bonds,  which  could  be  drawn  out  $5,000  at  a  time 
only  on  showing  this  amount  had  been  expended. 
The  road  was  to  be  divided  into  sections  of  100  miles, 
and  no  land  should  be  conveyed  until  one  of  the  sec- 
tions should  be  completed  and  in  operation,  when 
there  would  be  conveyed  by  patent  of  the  United 
States  three-fourths  of  the  land  pertaining  to  that 
st-etion,  and  so  on  to  tlio  end,  when  the  residue  of 
the  whole  subsidy  would  be  conveyed  to  the  con- 
tractors. On  the  completion  of  the  first  hundred 
miles  of  road,  and  when  it  should  be  in  full  operation 
in  the  territories  of  thelTnited  States,  the  contractors 
should  be  entitled  tt>  receive  an  advance  of  $'2,500,000 
in  government  bonds,  redeemable  at  a  certain  period, 
and  bearing  interest  at  six  per  centum  per  annum, 
payal)lc  semi-annually;  and  the  same  for  every  hun- 
dred  miles  of  road  completed.  The  bonds  so  ad- 
vanced were  to  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  within 
fifteen  years  after  the  completion  of  the  road,  the 
government  to  have  lien  on  the  road  and  its  equip- 
ments until  the  loan  should  be  fully  repaid,  which 
should  not  exceed  $1 5,000,000.  Should  the  first  con- 
tractors fail  the  work  might  be  relet.  As  soon  as 
the  general  route  should  have  been  selected  the  public 
lands  on  either  side  for  fortv  miles  should  be  survcved, 
the  Indian  title  extinguished,  and  the  preemption 
laws  extended  to  the  even-numbered  sections;  but 
the  lands  resented  to  the  government  within  ten  miles 
of  the  road  should  not  be  sold  for  less  than  double 
the  minimum  price  of  the  public  lands;  and  those  re* 
ceiving  grants  under  tlie  bill  were  to  sell  and  convey 
unconditionally,  within  five  years  after  receiving  their 
patents,  one  half  of  their  grant;  all  that  was  left  un- 
sold at  the  end  of  ten  years  to  revert  to  the  United 
States.  The  road  when  fully  completed  was  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  government,  free  of  cost,  for  the 
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purpose  of  bebg  again  surrendered  to  the  several 
states  then  organized,  or  to  be  organized*  within 
whose  limits  it  should  be  located,  when  it  became 
with  their  assent,  the  property  of  such  states,  subject 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States  for  postal,  inilitarv, 
and  all  other  government  service,  and  subject  also  to 
such  re<jjulations  as  ctjngress  might  prescribe  restrict- 
ing; the  charges  for  such  service. 

The  absurdity  of  (xwiii's  proposition  was  evident, 
yet  the  freindsof  a  Pacific  railroad  who  luul  conmiitted 
themselves  to  its  support  could  do  no  less  than  vote 
for  it.  Even  Seward,  for  whose  bill  it  was  substi- 
tuted, was  compelled  to  do  so.*'  It  was  this  or  noth- 
ing,  and  he  meant  that  a  bill  should  pass.  Perhaps 
he  knew,  also,  that  the  bill  of  the  California  senator 
was  but  an  artifice  to  draw  attention  away  from  his 
purpose  to  defeat  any  scheme  for  a  northern  road; 
out  he  was  at  least  as  good  a  diplomatist  as  GUrin, 
and  concealed  his  coprnizance  of  tho  intention.  The 
substitute  passed  tla'  senate  by  a  vote  of  24  to  21,  on 
the  19th  of  Fci^ruary.  It  went  to  the  lower  house, 
wliich  took  no  notice  of  it.  A  bill  altogether  similar 
was  before  that  body,  but  failed  to  pass. 

At  the  next  session  a  number  of  Pacific  railroad 
bills  were  introduced,  which  were  referred  to  the  same 
committee,"  a  committee  a  majority  of  whom  were 
opposed  to  the  passap^e  of  any  of  those  introduced,** 
but  which  allowed  Weller  of  California  to  report  a 
bill  similar  to  that  of  the  last  session,  except  that  it 
called  for  but  one  road,  and  left  the  selection  of  the 
route  to  the  contractors.  This  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table.  In  the  lower  house,  the  hostility  of  the  south- 
em  members  to  any  Pacific  railroad  legislation  was 
undisguised  and  aggressive.  For  several  successive 
ses8ions,and  through  all  the  political  excitement  which 

«  See  Seward's  rcnutrks  in  Om^.  OUh-,  1854-5,  808-9. 

*'The  foilowins  senators  constitntcil  the  committee:  Rusk  of  Tex.,  chair- 
uaii,  Douglas  of  111.,  Bell  of  Tenn.,  Sewanl  of  N.  Y.,  Creyer  uf  Mo.,  Kviux* 
of  S.  C,  Koid  of  N.  C,  Foot  of  Vt.  and  Weller  of  CaL 
Soe  debate  ia  Cong,  CNobc,  1866-8^  pt  ii.,  p.  17201 
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preceded  the  civil  war,  the  Pacific  railroad  question 
was  presented  over  and  over,  in  every  form  and  with 
one  result,  until  the  sussinu  of  l8(>0-i,  when  the  house 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  two  roads,  since  it  could 
not  get  oae,  but  the  senate  amending  it  so  as  to  re- 
qvSie  three,  in  which  form  it  passed.  To  this  the 
house  would  not  consent,  and  it  again  &iled/' 

The  seces^on  about  this  time  of  the  southern  dele- 
gationSy  with  the  events  which  followed,  gave  a  new 
character  to  legislation.  Opposition  to  one  road  was 
withdrawn,  and  its  immediate  construction  was  im- 
peratively demanded,  not  only  as  a  connnercial  l)ut  a 
defensive  measure.  During  all  the  years  wasted  in 
fruitless  discussion  of  a  transcontinental  railroad,  the 
public  lands  had  been  developing  into  territories  and 
states.  California,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  and  Kansas 
had  assumed  statehdiul;  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, Montana,  and  Dakota  were  yet  in  leading 
strings,  but  would  soon  come  to  maturity.  Congress 
having  long  since  granted  the  r^ht  of  way  over  the 
public  lands,  capitalists  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  to  build  roads  in  all  directions  where  the  pop- 
ulation would  sustain  them,  soon  discovering  that 
p<'[)ulation  always  followed  a  railroad,  and  that  it  was 
safe  to  build  anywhere,  provided  the  country  would 
support  a  settlement.** 

**Owm  Bays,  in  his  Memoirtt  MS.,  104,  that  there  was  a  lar^c  majority 
intheMnate  in  favor,  and  that  'there  w.us  an  e<iuiilly  large  majority  in  ita 
hvor  in  the  house,  but  the  majority  of  that  hoily  «let<'rniino(l  to  ikfeat  its 
passage  then  in  order  to  give  the  credit  of  inaugurating  this  great  sy.st(  rn  of 
tnuucontinental  railroa4l8  to  the  incoming  administration  of  Mr  Lincuh). ' 

**Tlie  8Vst<.Mn  of  land  grant:^  to  aid  in  the  oonstniction  of  railroaJs  1>  gan 
b  Tllinot4  by  a  grant  from  congress  of  au  area  equal  to  4,Uoo  bq.  miles,  or 
2,  j95,000  acres.  This  was  the  corner  atone  of  the  great  lyvtem  of  internal 
liade  and  travel.  The  srant  was  ma<le  to  the  state  of  every  alternate  sec- 
tion for  six  miles  on  each  aide  of  the  road  with  its  branches,  with  intlemnity 
^  here  the  sections  were  not  found  of  other  land  within  15  miles  of  the  route. 
Tba  wh^e  line  of  over  450  miles  was  under  contract  in  1852;  from  ( ialena  on 
the  north  to  Cairo  on  the  fouth.  with  a  hrnnch  to  Chirau'o,  and  10, (MK)  men 
veie  employed  upon  it,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $^i,700,(XX).  It  was  fully  equipped 
in  1861,  with  over  lOOlooomotives,  100  passenger,  baggage,  and  express  cars, 
»nc  over  2,000  fn  i-lit  cant.  The  cotnpaiiy  had  .S(.M  Si r>,2r>0, 000  worth  of 
their  land,  the  larger  moiety  remaining  unsold,  so  that  tlie  gr.iTit  was  esti- 
mated as  amounting  to  fM,60O,00O.  Latham's  Speech  in  Cony.  Globe.  18G1-2 
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In  May  1862,  a  bill  passed  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives *'  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the 
same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes."  It 
passed  the  senate  June  20th  by  a  vote  of  35  to  5, 
and  became  a  law  July  Ist  of  that  year.  It  chartered 
a  coini)any  consisting  of  men  of  every  northern  state, 
and  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Kansiis.  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  territories  of  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and 
Nevada,  associated  with  five  commissioners,  to  be  ap- 
pointed bv  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

The  chief  points  in  the  act  to  which  I  shall  here^after 
call  attention  were  first,  the  name  of  Union  Pacific 
Kailroad  Company, given,  not  as  might  be  conjectured, 
on  account  of  the  union  sentiment  of  the  loyal  states 
at  that  period,  but  because  it  was  intended  to  unite 
several  roads  in  forming  a  transcontinental  line, 
namely,  the  Pawnee  and  Western  railroad  company 
of  Kansas,  which  was  authorized  to  construct  a  fmI- 
road  and  telegraph  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
river  to  the  100th  meridian  of  longitude  west  from 
Greenwich  in  the  territory  of  Nebraska.  At  this 
point,  which  is  about  at  Elen  creek,  the  Union  Pa- 
cific proi)er  began,  and  continued  to  the  easteni  boun- 
darv  of  (California,  wliere  it  would  comiect  with  the 
Central  Pacific  of  that  state. 

The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  these  com- 
panies were  chartered  were  that  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Union  Pacific  should  consist  of  100,000  shares 
of  j(l,000  each,  of  which  not  more  than  200  shares 
should  be  held  by  any  one  person.  No  person  should 
be  a  director  who  was  not  a  bona  fide  owner  of  at 
least  five  shares  of  stock.  The  right  of  way  through 
the  public  lands  was  granted,  with  the  right  to  ta^e 
from  them  earth,  stone,  and  timber,  or  other  material 
for  the  construction  of  the  road  and  telegraph.  The 
Unit*  d  States  should  extinguish  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  ludiau  title  along  the  Hue;  aud  there  was  granted 
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to  the  company  to  aid  in  the  constraction  of  the  road 

and  telegraph,  "and  to  secure  the  safe  and  speedy 
transportation  of  the  mails,  troops,  munitions  of"  war, 
and  public  stores  tlujreon.  every  alternate  seetion  of 
public  land  dL'sij^aated  by  odd  nund)t'rs,  to  the  amount 
of  five  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
railroad  on  the  line  thereof,  and  witliin  the  limits  of 
ten  miles  oa  each  side  of  the  road  not  sold,  reserved, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  to 
which  a  preemption  or  homestead  claim  may  not  have 
attached  at  the  time  the  Hne  of  said  road  is  definitely 
fixed;  provided,  that  all  mineral  lands  shall  be  excepted 
from  the  operations  of  this  act ;  but  where  the  same 
shall  contain  timber,  the  timber  therein  is  hereby 
granted  to  said  company.  All  such  lands,  so  granted 
by  this  section,  which  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of 
by  said  company  within  three  years  after  the  entire 
road  shall  have  been  completed,  shall  be  subject  to 
settlement  and  preemption  like  other  lands,  at  a  price 
Dot  exceeding  $1.25  per  acre,  to  be  paid  to  said 
company." 

When  forty  consecutive  miles  of  road  and  telegraph 
should  be  completed  and  ready  for  service,  no  other 
than  American  iron  being  used  in  the  rails,  or  in  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  road,  and  when 
three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  president  should 
have  examined  and  accepted  it,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  should  issue  to  the  company  bonds  of  the 
United  States  of  $1,000  each,  payable  thirty  years 
a.her  date,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  centum,  which 
interest  should  be  paid  semi-annually  in  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  of 
these  bonds  per  mile  for  every  mile  of  the  completed 
Bection :  the  delivery  of  said  bonds,  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  which  were  retained  until  the  road  shoubl  be 
completed,  to  constitute,  ip.^o  farfo,  a  first  morti^ai^e  on 
the  whole  line  and  telegraph,  together  with  the  roll- 
ing stock  and  property  of  every  kind  appertaining; 
and  on  the  refusal  or  failure  of  the  company  to  re- 
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deem  its  bonds,  or  any  part  of  them,  when  required 

by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  do  so,  its  road  and 
proj^erty  iniglit  be  taken  tV>r  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  government;  the  grants  being  made  upon  the 
coiulitiiMi  that  the  company  should  pay  its  bonds  at 
maturity,  should  keep  its  road  and  telegraph  inicjiair 
and  use,  and  at  all  times  ready  for  the  service  of  the 
govemment,  which  should  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  such  service,  but  not  more  than 
private  individuals  were  charged,  and  this  indebted- 
ness  of  the  United  States  might  be  ajjplied  upon  the 
bond  and  interest  debt  of  the  company  to  the  gov- 
crnniciit,  and  after  the  comi)letion  of  tlie  roaJ,  at 
least  five  piT  centum  of  the  net  earnings  should  l>e 
annually  applied  to  the  payment  thereof.     The  com- 
pany should  fde  its  assent  within  one  year  from  the 
passage  of  the  act,  should  designate  its  route  within 
two  years,  and  should  complete  its  railroad  and  t^le- 
grapli  within  twelve  years.    On  filing  a  map  of  its 
route,  the  lands  along  its  line  would  be  withdrawn 
from  market  and  surveyed  as  fast  as  necessary  for  the 
purposes  entertained.    The  Kansas  company  should 
coin[)k'te  100  miles  of  its  road  within  two  yLai>«  after 
filing  its  assent;    the  Central   Pacific  coni])any  of 
California  sliould  coni|)letc  50  niilrs  within  two  years; 
each  road  to  construct  an  equal  distance  each  year 
thereafter  until  the  whole  was  completed ;  and  affcer- 
w^ards  might  unite  upon  equal  terms  with  the  Union 
Pacific  company  to  complete  what  remained  of  that 
road.    So  also  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  railroad, 
or  the  Pacific  of  Missouri,  might  unite  with  the  Kbbt 
sas  company,  and  in  case  the  latter  should  reach  the 
(California  boundary  l)efore  the  Central         itie,  it 
niiglit,  with  the  consent  of  the  state  continue  on  to  a 
connection  with  that  road;  or  should  the  Ccntnd 
Pacific  first  reach  the  boundary  of  the  state,  it  nii^ht 
continue  on  to  a  meeting  with  the  line  from  the  east 
For  1 50  miles  westwardly  from  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Kocky  mountains^  and  for  the  same  distance  east- 
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wardly  from  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
the  number  of  bonds  per  mile  which  might  be  issued 

was  treble  tlu  aiiiount  granted  tor  the  level  seetions, 
and  should  l>e  due  upon  the  completion  of  eacli  twenty 
miles;  and  between  these  two  mountain  divisions  the 
number  of  bonds  per  mik'  to  be  issued  should  lie 
double  the  amount  for  the  level  seetions,  and  should 
issue  every  twenty  miles;  but  no  more  than  50,000 
bonds  should  be  issued  in  aid  of  the  whole  main  line 
of  the  road. 

The  Union  Pacific  company  was  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  construct  a  railroaa  and  telegraph  line  from 
a  point  on  the  western  boundary  of  Iowa  to  the  100th 
meridian,  to  connect  with  the  roads  converging  to  a 
point  to  be  selected  by  the  president  on  that  Dne  of 
longitude;  and  was  required  to  build  100  miles  of  this 
road  within  two  years,  and  100  miles  each  year  there- 
after until  completed.  Whenever  a  railroad  should 
be  constructed  through  Minnesota  or  Iowa  to  Sioux 
city,  the  Union  company  was  recpiired  to  construct  a 
line  to  connect  with  it  at  that  j»lac<'.  The  penalty 
for  not  com[)lying  with  the  terms  assented  to  was 
that  congress  should  take  possession  and  adopt  meas- 
ures to  have  the  road  completed.  The  govenimeut 
also  reserv  ed  the  right  to  regulate  fibres  after  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  road  should  exceed  ten  per  centum  upon 
its  cost,  (  xdusiveof  the  five  per  centum  to  be  paid 
to  the  United  Statea 

Although  the  directors  of  the  Central  Pacific  did 
Dot  hesitate  to  accept  the  grant,  they  were  fully 
aware  that  it  was  entirely  insufficient,  and  that,  with- 
out further  action  on  the  part  of  con^n  ss,  to  complete 
even  the  first  fortv  miles  mi^ht  l)e  a  task  beyond  their 
resources.  First  of  all  was  the  depreeiation  in  gov- 
ernment bonds  and  currency  attemling  the  civil  war, 
the  result  of  which  was  then  by  no  means  assured. 
But  a  more  serious  drawback  was  the  provision  of  tlie 
act  which  made  the  subsidy  in  bonds  a  tirst  mortgage 
on  the  road,  for  under  such  conditions  no  second  mort- 
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gage  would  be  accepted  by  capitalists,  witbout  wbose 

aid  the  first  lot  of  subsidy  bonds  could  never  be  ob- 
tained.  Moreover,  the  hind  grant  in  CaHfornia  was 
of  Httle  value,  for  under  the  terms  of  the  act  h\ss  than. 
20(3, OUO  acres  of  arable  land  could  l>e  obtained  he- 
twetMi  Sacramento  and  the  state  line.  On  these 
and  other  representations,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1864, 
congress  passed  a  supplementary  act  enlarging  the 
subsidy  granted  two  years  before,  and  withdrawing 
the  more  objectionable  features;  but  of  this  mention 
will  he  made  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  main  causes  which  led  to  the  granting  of  gov- 
ernment aid  for  the  construction  of  a  transcontinental 
railroad  may  thus  be  briefly  summarized:  First,  it 
was  a  political  necessity,  partly  to  prevent  the 
threatened  withdrawal  from  the  union  of  the  Pa- 
cific states.  Second,  it  was  a  niilitarv  necessity,  one 
needed  to  provide  against  invasion  by  a  foreign 
pt>wer,  tlir<)U'_rh  the  more  rapid  movement  of  troops 
and  munitions  of  war.  Third,  it  would  put  an  end  to 
Indian  wars.  Fourth,  it  would  furnish  cheaper  and 
quicker  means  of  transportation  for  mails  and  gov- 
ernment supplies.  Fifth,  it  would  aid  to  develop  the 
vast  and  then  almost  unpeopled  region  between  the 
Missouri  river  and  tlie  Pacific  ocean,  a  region  cover- 
ing more  than  one  half  the  area  of  the  United  States.^ 

**  Before  proceeding  further  with  the  history  of  railroads  ia  Califorma,  I 
will  here-give  some  account  of  the  former  career  of  thone  by  whom  were  or- 

g.itiized  and  puahed  to  coinplctiou  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  hystems. 
Although  frequent  mention  of  them  will  be  made  in  these  pages  in  coaueo- 
tion  with  railroad  matters,  it  is  also  fitting  that  a  brief  record  ah  cold  be 
given  of  their  earlier  life  and  of  their  family  antecedents. 

Lcland  Stanford  was  bom  near  Albany,  N".  Y.,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
18*24,  the  fourtli  of  a  family  of  seven.  His  father,  who  was  a  farmer  by  oc- 
cupation, and  whose  land  adjoined  the  line  of  tlie  Albany  and  Schenectady, 
thf  first  railroad  built  in  the  United  St<ite.s,  took  an  active  intere!*t  in  the 
Work  going  on  around  him,  as  did  aUo  his  8on  Ltiand,  some  of  whose 
leisure  time  was  passed  in  watching  its  progress.  At  the  age  of  20  tbe 
latter  hegan  the  study  of  law,  his  hoyhotnl  havin;^  In-cn  passttl  in  working  on 
bis  father's  farm  in  summer  and  attending  sciioul  in  winter.  In  1S45, 
i>eing  then  admitted  to  the  bar,  be  liegan  to  practise  bis  profeeeioa  at  Port 
Wa^liiuL'toi),  Wisconsin,  whcrr,  hut  for  an  accident,  he  niigJit  have  renuiincd 
for  his  lifetime,  that  accident  being  the  destruction  by  lire  in  1852  of  his  law 
lilnar J  and  tnoBt  of  bit  otber  property.  Thereupon  he  detenmaod  to  remove 
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to  California,  where  be  arrived  in  July  of  that  year,  soon  afterward  itarting 

ill  business  at  Michigan  BlufT.  in  Plat-ir  county,  and  in  ISofi  becoming  an  ac- 
tive member  iu  the  tirm  of  bUnford  Brothers,  oue  of  the  most  prominent  in 
Steratnentoi.  The  Uter  career  of  Mr  Stanford  forms  a  part  of  the  hiatofy  of 
tbe  state,  and  here  it  remains  only  to  be  said  th»t  iu  that  state  no  man  Ig 
more  highly  respected,  not  only  as  a  railroad  artifioer,  bat  aa  »  atatewnan,  a 
citizen,  aud  as  a  philanthropist. 

Charles  Crocker,  whose  services  as  superintendent  of  construction  were 
iaraluable.  was  a  native  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  his  hirtliday  being  Sejiteniber  1(5, 
1S22.  When  only  ten  years  of  aue  he  began  to  earn  the  moue^  with  which, 
a  few  years  later,  he  helped  his  &ther,  ihea  in  straightened  eirenmstances, 
to  pnrcha.se  a  farm  in  Indiana,  to  which  state,  iu  18^,  the  family  removed. 
Here,  after  assisting  for  two  years  to  clear  and  cultivate  the  lano,  he  found 
eaiployment  in  a  saw-mill,  and  afterward  iu  a  forge,  where  he  W4H'ked  for 
$11  a  oMmtb,  with  his  board,  and  permission  to  attend  the  diatrict  school  in 
wnntcr.  Soon  he  became  a  thorough  and  etllcient  workman,  whereupon  ho 
started  a  furge  of  bis  own,  which  he  couducted  with  fair  success.  In  IboO 
he  crossed  tbe  plains  to  California,  and  some  two  years  later,  after  a  brief 
mining  experience,  established  what  soon  became  the  lea«ling  dry-goodH  liouse 
in  Sacramento.  In  I860  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  on  the  repub* 
Keen  ticket,  and  in  1862  save  np  the  management  of  his  business  to  devote 
Us  fortune,  time,  aud  abuities  to  the  Pacific  railroad  entsiprisa.  JBii  de- 
CSiee  occurred  at  Monterey,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1888. 

Collis  P.  Huutiugton,  M'ho  was  for  years  the  tinaucial  agent  of  the  com- 
paoy  in  New  Trnk,  was  bom  Oct  22, 1821,  at  Harwinton,  Cooneeticut,  where 
his  father  was  a  wool  manufacturer, and  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens. 
At  the  a^e  of  22  Mr  Huntington  began  business  as  a  general  merchant,  in 
eoojnnctioii  with  his  eldest  brother,  at  Oneoota,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained 
aatil  1849,  when  he  removed  to  Cal^omiai  and  opened  a  mercsntile  house  at 
Sacramento  in  the  line  of  hardware  and  miners'  Hupplies.  In  1855  he  entcrfl 
mto  partnersiiip  with  Mark  lloukius,  with  who.->e  aid  be  built  up  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Huntington,  Hopkins  k  Ca  At  their  store  on  K  street  were 
held  some  of  the  meetings  at  which  the  railroad  associates  discussed  their 
plana,  with  the  ways  and  means  of  carryins  them  out.  In  1863  he  went  east 
with  a  fall  power  of  attorney  to  employ  aU  the  means  and  credit  of  his  col- 
leagues in  furtherance  of  the  great  enterprise.  It  was  largely  due  to  his 
skilful  management  that  all  their  obligations  weie  promptly  met,  and  that 
their  beads  took  rank  among  the  best  securities  in  the  moneyed  centres  in 
Europe. 

Mark  Hopkins,  the  troa.«airer  of  the  Central  Pacific,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
railroad  quartette,  his  natal  day  being  Sept.  1,  1813,  and  his  native  place 
Henderson,  N.  T.,  whence,  in  1826,  the  family  removed  to  St  Clair,  Mich. 
At  the  a^e  <if  If),  hi.s  father  being  then  deceased,  Mr  Hopkins  began  his 
care«r  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  tirm,  first  in  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  ana  after- 
ward  at  Lockport,  where  he  became  the  leading  partner  iu  the  firm  of  Hop- 
kina  A  Hught  s.  In  1837  he  began  the  study  of  law  with  his  brother  Henry, 
one  of  the  leading  practitioners  of  Lockport,  not  with  a  view  to  practise,  but 
for  the  trainiu^  which  it  atforded.  After  some  further  changes  he  removed 
to  California,  unding  in  San  Francisco  Aug.  5, 1849,  and  a  few  months  later 
opened  a  store  at  PlacerviFlc,  bringing  his  own  goods  by  ox-team  from  Sac- 
ramento. Iu  tbe  following  year  he  established  a  wholesale  grocery  business, 
in  conjunction  with  his  fnend  and  fellow-paaeenger,  E.  H.  Miller,  Jr,  after- 
ward secretary  of  the  Central  Pacific  Co.  The  partnership  which  ho  formed 
with  C.  P.  Huntington  in  1855  continued  until  the  time  of  hia  death  in  March 
187&  Mr  Hopkins  has  been  aptlv  termed  the  Mentor  of  the  railroad  as- 
sociates, for  whenever  difficult  problems  arose,  he  was  consulted  as  one  who 
held  a  ooriiprt  bcn«ive  gTMp  ot  the  business  situation,  and  whose  deoisions 
were  seldom  at  fault. 
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BAILROADS-CBNTRAL  PACQTC  STSTEIL 

1862-1888. 

OxoARnATioir  ahd  Lmulatioii— Room  ahd  8obtst»— Acnov  or  Cos* 
oRKss— FiNANCF-s  AMD  OoHnmucTrioy^CiiiTRAL  PACific  ikiio  Umwf 
l^Acmo—StocK  SoaacBipnoMs  asd  SuBsiDnts— Othkb  Buabs. 

The  pioneers  of  the  American  state  of  California 
were  not  men  who  had  to  learn  that  upon  fiacilities  of 
rapid  transit  and  transportation  depended  the  devel- 
opment of  resources,  material,  political,  and  social 

They  brought  that  knowledge  with  them,  arid  while 
enduriiiij:  hcroicallv  tlie  r)rivations  of  a  count rv  naked 
from  tlie  creation,  planned  an  early  deliverance  from 
the  inronvenienccs  of  tlio  maguiticent  distances  in 
which  the  new  state  abounded. 

Among  the  first  legislative  proceedings  were  acts 
and  resolutions  in  favor  of  railroads ;  a  joint  resolu- 
tion being  passed  at  the  first  session  instructing  the 
United  States  senators  thereto  elected  to  urge  upon 
congress  the  importance  of  proceedirij^  at  once  to  the 
construction  of  a  national  railroad  rrom  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  Mississippi  river,  by  ordering  survtys  of 
the  routes  under  discussion  in  compress.  The  same 
k'i^islative  body  enacted  a  general  incor[)()ration  law, 
with  a  chapter  on  railroads ;  and  the  second  legisla- 
ture passed  an  act  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of 
railroad  companies,  which  .was  amended  from  year  to 
year  to  meet  the  requirements  or  serve  the  interests 
of  the  companies  chartered.  In  1852  an  act  was 
passed  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  United 

(534) 
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States  **for  the  purpose  of  construrtinu^  a  railrofid 
from  the  Atlantic  to  tlie  Pacific  ocean;"  and  also  a 
joint  resolution  urging  the  California  delegation  in 
congress  to  give  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  l^islature  of  1854  repeated  this  reauest,  and 
resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  from  each 
house  to  collect  information  in  relation  to  routes. 
The  southern  democrats  in  the  leffislatnre  were  united 
in  insisting  upon  a  national  road,  oy  which  was  meant 
one  constructBd  with  money  out  of  the  public  treas- 
nrv,  and  that  the  route  should  be  a  southern  one.  I 
have  already  shown  how  thcise  demands  were  met  in 


congress.' 


As  might  be  supposed,  much  interest  was  early  ex- 
hibited, not  onlv  in  the  ideal  <j:reat  tlH»r»)U<j:hf{ire  wliieh 
was  to  make  a  pathway  for  all  nations  across  tln^  con- 
tinent;  but  in  local  railways  as  well.  In  1850  the 
practicability  of  a  railway  from  Sacramento  to  Co« 
loma  was  discussed  in  the  public  press,  with  tiie  ad- 
Yantage  to  accrue  to  the  state.  Various  plans  were 
proposed,  and  several  companies  were  formed,  ri\sult- 
ing  in  nothing  but  surveys  and  reports/  until  the 

time  had  expired  to  which  the  law  limited  the  pre- 

runiiiaries.  Every  traveller,  and  particularly  every 
one  crcfssiiig  the  eoutiuent,  felt  called  upon  to  make  a 
statriiK'ut  of  his  observations  for  the  benefit  of  future 
raih'uad  builders.*    So  every  local  expedition  to  aid 

^McPongall  of  Cal.  maJo  a  ffood  speech  in  congress  on  the  need  and 
practicability  of  a  Pacific  railroad  May  29,  18M;  pp.  16. 

^ /f^j'  f  f^t  llonf^  e.rjtliireil  from  Yrehi  to  IIuntfiiAih  rin  r,  nn'f  (/j  tJir  C<v^<tt  in 
Oil  Jour.  S'lt.  l8-'*'i.  A}f^h,  no.  3,  p.  41-2.  A  petition  by  D.  W.  Murphy 
and  others,  praying  for  right  of  way  for  a  railroad  Irani  Benicia  to  Shasta 
city.  U.  S.  Sni.  Jour.,  ."^.iH.  440;  .'?2  con^',  1  rpss-. 

'Froebel  in  1852  travelled  by  the  way  uf  the  Arkansas  valley,  and  the 
Cimarron  to  La  Joya,  fhmoe  down  the  Rio  Orande,  via  El  Paso,  to  Ohihna- 
hua.  returning  thence  to  the  U.  S.  in  IS.'H.  In  \  'f>'>\  h»;  n  poated  tho  ji)iirnoy 
to  Kl  Paso,  travellinff  thence  down  to  Gila,  and  over  the  Colorado  desert  to 
Lot  Angeles,  in  Oal.  whence  he  came  to  San  Francisco.  Fro^l,  OenL 
AwmieOy  242-85.  G,  Harris  Heap,  one  of  the  party  acconii>anyiiig  EL  F. 
Beale.  fir^t  «n])'t  of  Ind.  Atf.  in  Cals  wrote  an  account  of  the  «iaily  marches 
«l  the  c«iini>auy.  They  travelled  by  what  waa  then  known  aa  the  central 
jooti^  tmnmating  »t  horn  Angelei.  atop,  (kiUinA  BmOe, 
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immigrantB  or  chastise  Indians  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  gcogra))hical  and  topographical  report  in  the  in- 
terest of  railroads. 

The  first  of  the  several  local  projects  to  be  at- 
teiii|)t<'(l,  and  wliirh  finally  succLCHlrd,  was  a  line  nf 
road  from  San  Franciseo  to  Sail  Jose,  and  tlicnce 
east,  its  projectors  hoped,  to  the  Mississippi  rivt  r.  The 
acheiue  was  agitated  in  1849-50,  and  subscriptions 
solicited  in  1850-51.  In  Fel)ruar}',  1851,  there  had 
been  raised  $100,000.'  On  the  6th  of  September  a 
company  was  organized  under  the  name  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  Ballroad  company,  and  soon  after 
surveying  was  commenced.  The  engineer's  report 
was  published  about  the  close  of  the  year,  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  g;et  the  company's  stock  on  the 
market  in  the  two  cities,  but  without  suect^ss.  At- 
tempts were  also  made  to  negotiate  for  subscriptions 
through  the  ai^ents  of  banking-houses  in  New  York 
and  England,  but  as  no  poi  tion  of  the  road  had  been 
constructed  the  effort  failed.  Congress  was  then  ap- 
plied to  for  aid  in  the  way  of  land  and  bonds,  but 
although  a  bill  was  passed  tiirough  one  branch  of  the 
national  legislature,  it  went  no  further. 

The  ail'airs  of  the  company  rumaiuud  in  this  un- 
promising state  until  October  29,  1853,  when  it  was 
reorganized  under  a  new  incorporation  law.  Tlieta|)- 
ital  stock  was  then  fixed  at  $2,000,000,  and  for  a 
brief  period  the  prospects  of  the  r<ml  seemed  good; 
but  the  financial  reverses  of  1854-5  involving  its 
friends  in  the  disaster,  no  more  was  heard  of  it  for  a 
period  during  which  all  railroad  enterprises  languished.* 
The  misfortunes  attending  the  first  two  organisations 
deterred  others  from  reviving  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
railroad  until  1859,  when  a  third  company  was 
formed  and  incorporated  uuder  the  name  of  San 

*8ae  Trmueripi,  (Str.  Eel. )  Feb.  14, 1851 .  >lrf</rfj*.  ofOommiUee  apiwhiltd 
•t  a  puMic  mcH'ting  of  the  citizen^  <>f  San  Jos^  in  n  latinn  to  the  fe;iti1»ilitf<if 
a  railroad  between  San  Francisco  and  8an  Jose,  adopted  June  29,  1551. 

'  The  legisUtore  of  1855  extended  the  time  of  the  P.  and  A.  R  ft,  aod 
•booftheMary«viUeaadfi«iuoiaKatunalB.B.  CaL  Stat,  1966, 144, 
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Francisco  and  San  Jos^  Railroad  company,  which, 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  pioneer  companies, 

sought  to  construct  at  least  a  portion  of  its  road  be- 
fore otlerini;  its  stock  abroad.  The  legislature  was 
persuaded  to  enact  a  law  submitting  to  the  peoi)le  (»t 
the  counties  through  wliich  the  road  would  run  a 
proposition  to  vote  a  stock  subscription  of  $1)00,000. 
But  the  San  Francisco  press  opposed  the  subsidy  as 
a  fraud  upon  tax-payers,  and  so  discouraged  the  di- 
rectors that  they  dissolved  tbeir  corporation  in  June, 
1860.  Their  place  was  filled  by  a  fourth  organization 
in  July,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000  divided 
into  20,000  shares  of  $100  each. 

The  new  company  had  the  same  obstacles  to  en- 
counter. It,  however,  put  the  road  under  construc- 
tion in  October,  the  contract  l)eing  let  to  Charles  Mc- 
Laughlin and  Alexander  H.  Houston,  to  complete 
according  to  specifications  within  three  years  for  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000,  of  which  $500,000  was  to  be  in 
cash,  $500,000  in  bonds  of  the  counties  through 
which  the  road  should  pass,  the  legislature  having 
again  come  to  their  aid;  $500,000  in  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  company  payable  in  ten  years,  drawing  eight 
per  cent  interest,  and  $500,000  in  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company.  The  amount  of  individual  subscrip- 
tions obtained  was  $285,300,  of  which  only  $100,000 
was  paid,  the  remainder  being  taken  by  directors  and 
contrac  tf>r3  to  prevent  the  stock  going  on  the  market 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  brokers  and  speculators.  The 
road  was  o^ned  to  Mayfield,  thirty-five  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  in  October,  1863,  and  completed  to 
San  Jos^  January  16,  1864,  to  the  ^rreat  joy  of  the 
three  counties.  It  wa^  cxUuded  southward  to  Gil- 
roy  in  1869. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  liailroad  company,  wlnCh 
was  able  to  complete  its  road  at  an  eai  lii  r  date  than 
the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  company,  began  opera- 
tions about  the  same  time,  and  was  the  first  company  to 
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make  a  railroad  in  California  an  accomplished  fact.* 
It  was  pn)})().sed  to  run  tlie  road  from  Sacramento 
aloni^  the  foothills  east  of  the  American  river,  and  to 
branch  nortli  and  south,  passing  through  Placer  and 
Sutter  counties  to  Mountain  city  in  the  comity  ot 
Yuba,  a  distance  of  about  40  milea  Ten  per  cent  of 
the  subscriptions  was  paid  in,  amounting  to  $5,000, 
when  the  company  reorganized  under  the  railroad  act 
of  1858/  The  president  proceeded  to  Boston  and 
New  York,  where  he  arranged  with  capitalists  to  fur- 
nish material  for  constructing  the  road,  and  procured 
a  competent  engineer  survey  it — Theodore  D.  Ju- 
dah,  who  afterwards  ]irojeet<'d  the  Central  Pacific. 
Grading  was  commenced  in  February,  1855,  and  in 
June  a  vessel  arrived  from  Boston  with  iron  and 
other  material,  so  that  trackdaying  began  in  August 
On  the  17th  of  that  month  the  first  platform  (  a  rs 
were  placed  upon  the  rails,  and  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember a  party  of  excursionists  was  carried  ten 
miles  from  Sacramento  at  one  dollar  the  round  trip. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  road  to  Folsom,  22  miles, 
took  place  Fehruary  22,  185G.  The  cost  of  the  road 
w^as  l)ut  little  less  than  8r)0,000  a  mile,  at  which  rate 
it  was  not  possihle  to  ])uild  many  or  long  roads  in  a 
new  country,*   As  the  capital  stock  of  the  compauy 

•'Tlic  directors  tindor  the  first  organuation  were  C.  J.  Hatchinson,  Wil- 
liam McXulty,  Jamt!s  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  J.  B.  Patch,  Julius  Wetder.  E.  J. 
Willis,  John  Higler,  WOliam  H.  WfttMO,  J.  C.  Zal.riskii-.  Lewis  B.  ilarri^ 
ThomriB  Rnbb,  and  T.  M.  FraemMi.  Sac  VaL  M,  &,  Co,  AtHdu  ttf' Amx 
and  By-Lam. 

*0n  the  reorgMtisfttton,  tih«  dtnctora  elected  were  O.  L.  WiIka.  Henry 

E.  Rohinson,  R.  P.  .Toluison.  John  Forsher,  C.  .T.  lTut<  li;n<on,  Ferris  For- 
man,  W.  H.  Watson,  of  Sacramento;  C.  K.  Garrison,  11.  M.  Gray, 
Parsona,  James  A.  Mc  Dougall,  of  San  Francisco;  A.  P.  Catlin,  of  MonBoa 
island,  an<l  Hamlet  Davis,  of  Nevada.  The  treasurer  wee  T.  W.  Page;  sec- 
retary, W.  II.  \V:it.soii;  on^Miieer,  W.  R.  Foetar;  oouuniitee  of  coostmctiao. 
Ueurv  K.  Kobineton  and  Ferru  Forman. 

'RolniiaGii,  Seymour  ft  Co.  were  the  contractors,  L.  L.  RobinsoQ  l>t  ing 
the  principal.  Tliey  were  to  take  $-15,000  j>cr  mile,  \  in  cash,  in  iK'nd*, 
and  i  in  stock  of  the  company.  Says  one  of  the  tUrectors,  *  The  whole  thinf 
was  sunk.  I  had  10.000  in  it,  and  sold  it  for  $1,000.  Burr'n  E(trl*t  OmamrtkA 
Ventnirg.  MS.  5.  The  statement  of  the  company  in  the  ^fw.  Ihunn  of  Dec 
19.  1S54,  was  that  the  rontraftor'^  wore  to  ImiM  40  miles  of  r<>^«].  aii^l  to  take 
in  payment  I^SUO.OlK)  in  stock,  {s>OU,000  iu  bonds,  and  %^,{J00  m  caoli  aiui 
notes,  as  tho  work  i^roc^ioMod. 
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would  cover  no  more  distance  at  this  rate,  the  road 
stopped  at  Folsom,  and  its  earnings  went  to  pay 
its  debts.  No  Maiiu'  attached  to  the  directors',  whoso 
sole  reward  was  the  irlory  of  havinjx  furnished  Cali- 
fornia  with  her  first  railroad.  The  business  of  the 
road  was  jj^ood.  The  toniia«ife  of  vessels  of  every  de- 
scription  arrivin«j^  at  the  wharves  of  Sacramento  hi 
October,  1855,  was  38,327  tons,  the  laigest  part  of 
which  was  for  the  mines,  and  made  a  respectable  in- 
come for  this  short  railway.  It  drew  to  itself  in 
time  twenty-one  different  stage  lines  at  Folsom.  It 
declared  in  1864  a  profit  of  $500,000.  The  foUowing 
year  it  was  sold  to  Gteorge  F.  Bragg,  agent  of  the 
Central  Pacific  railroad  of  California,  by  L.  L.  Rob- 
inson and  two  other  stockholders^  Fioche  and  Bay- 
erqae. 

A  number  of  railroad  companies  were  organized  be- 
tween 1853  and  I8r)3,  s(anc  of  which  never  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  an  actual  and  useful  existeiie(>,  while  a 
fair  proportion  wert^  eonstructud  either  wholly  or  in 
part.  *  In  March  1803  the  Frerjiort  Railroad  C(»m- 
|>any.  with  a  ca[)ital  of  $150,000,  was  organized  to 
construct  a  branch  from  the  Sacramento  valley  road, 
at  or  near  Brighton,  ten  miles,  to  a  point  on  tlie  Sac- 
ramento river  at  or  near  the  Russian  cmbarcadcro, 
the  object  being  to  make  a  new  landing  below  Sacra- 
mento, and  take  the  business  of  the  older  road  away 
fipom  that  city,  with  which  it  had  some  quarrel,  in 
which  case  it  was  expected  to  form  a  combination 
with  some  other  lines,  and  to  make  Freeport  the 

•The  oflio<*rs  elected  in  the  autumn  of  1S55  were  C.  K.  Oarrisnn,  pres't; 
W.  P.  ShcrmaD,  vice-prca't;  H.  R.  Payson,  aec'tyi  J-  i*>  HobinBon,  sup't; 

Havens,  cashier;  C.  K.  Oarrigon,  E.  Jones,  Vf.  P.  Robinson,  Levi  ^tr- 
sons,  H.  E.  Robiii<^on.  Theodore  F.  Maya,  J.  R.  Rofaanaon,  £.  W.  Burr,  C. 
&  Goo«lwin,  an'l  K<lwar<l  Hint,  directors. 

•Rijghtof  way  granted  to  the  !'» taluma  K.  R.  CaL  Stut.,  18(K).  p.  205. 
B.  R.  franchise  granted  to  a  company  to  constmct  a  railroad  t^>  the  coal 
mines  in  Contra  Coata  co.  via  Kirker's  pass,  to  a  point  on  the  San  .Itaquin 
river,  or  Suisun  bay.  CalSkU.,  1802,  07.  A  franchise  granted  to  J.  8.  Kohn 
and  MtodatM  to  eoMtniot  «nd  tnaintaiik  a  railroad  from  Corral  bellow  in 
^'^■yrik      to  a  point  oa  the  San  Joaqnin  river.  CfaL  SiaL,  1861,  809. 
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shipping  point  of  the  upper  country.  The  track  was 
leased  to  the  Sacramento  valley  company,  which 
soon  after  sold  out  as  just  stated/'  together  with  the 

leased  road. 

The  first  i)oint  to  which  tlie  miriing  po|)ulati(m 
flowed  after  Colouia,  was  to  Placerville,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  several  rich  ravines.  The  Mormons  of 
Carson  valley  found  a  way  across  the  Sierra  to  these 
mines  by  the  pass  of  the  Carson  river,  which  was 
afterward  explored  by  agents  of  the  government,  and 

{ronounced  superior  to  that  the  Truckee  river, 
t  was  adopted  by  the  immigration  of  1849,  and  every 
year  thereafter  many  persons  })assLd  over  it.''  On 
the  discovery  of  the  Com  stock  lode  it  became  the 
highway  of  travel  to  Virginia  city. 

As  earlv  as  1854  a  railroad  meetincr  was  called  in 
Placerville,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  that  place 
with  the  Sacramento  valley  road,  but  the  business 
proceeded  no  further  at  that  time.  Soon  aftem*ard 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  mining  interest  which 
threatened,  and  indeed  destroyed  much  of  the  trade 
enjoyed  by  the  Placerville  merchants,  and  a  discour- 
aging dullness  prevailed  until  the  Washoe  excitcnitnt 
revived  tlie  spirit  of  the  town.  Wagon  roads  were 
opened  through  the  mountains  by  other  passes** 

S<ir.  Co.  JILit.,  200.  Tlie  first  directors  of  tli^  Frei']»r.rt  c«^«ipnny  wen 
George  F.  Bragg,  J.  B.  Bayeruue,  George  \\.  Mowo,  J.  I'.  Kubmsou,  and 
J.  Mora  Mofls.^.  A.  Serap*^  m 

*-'rhe  (\al.  newspai>er8  call  this  the  Beckwoxirth  pass;  Imt  it  was  discov- 
ered by  Lieut  E.  G.  Beck  with,  who  belonged  to  the  expedition  ordered  to 
explore  the  route  near  the  38th  and  39th  parallels.  Says  the  report:  'tbe 
survey  of  the  western  portion  of  tliis  route  by  lient.  Beckwitii  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  a  more  <lirect  and  practicable  roiito  than  was  believsd  to 
exist,  from  tlie  Great  iSait  Lake  to  tlie  valley  of  tlie  tjacramento.  Since  his 
report  wm  madSp  a  brief  eonummfeatioii  from  Brevet  Lieitt<«ol  fiteDtoe,  cotn> 
imiuliiiu  the  troops  in  Utah,  has  announced  the  discovery  cf  a  still  more  di- 
rect lino  from  Groat  Salt  I>ake  to  San  Francisco.  Tlie  new  portion  of  this 
route  passes  to  the  south  of  HnmboUlt  or  Mary's  river,  and  entirely  afcid- 
ing  the  ditficnlties  experienced  by  travellers  along  that  streun,  proc««<i*  to 
the  valli'v  of  the  Carson  river,  being  wt  11  supnlied  \^nth  water  snH  gT»s«- 
From  Carson  river  it  crosses  the  Sierra  Nevada  oy  the  passes  at  the  h^  ^ 
that  river,  and  descends  to  the  TaUey  of  the  Sacvaniento,  being  practicshle 
thronf^hout  for  wagons.'  Pac  R.  R.  RqpX  i.  p.  16. 

*  Tlic  first  one  of  those  was  known  as  .Johnson  pass,  which  was  2,000 
feet  lower  than  the  old  Carson  road.  Tl»e  trail  followed  the  exposed  soath- 
QBi  dopfiB  ol  the  valley  of  the  sonth  fork  of  the  Ameriran  rim,  and  aatoed 
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bnmching  off  from  the  Beckwith  pass,  one  or  more 
of  which  were  2,000  feet  lower,  and  consequently 

more  free  from  snow.  Competition  grew  up  between 
the  wa«jj()n  routes  where  tolls  were  collected,  to  the  ad- 
vaiiUiLT*'  of  the  travelling  public. 

A  tri-weekly  line  of  stnu^cs  was  established  from 
Placerville  to  (xcnoa  in  Ciuson  valley  in  1857,  via, 
Johnson  pass;  and  in  1808  the  ovt'rland  mail  fioni 
Salt  Lake  to  Sacramento  began  to  be  carried  over  this 
route.  The  following  year  came  the  Washoe  migra- 
tion, giving  the  Pioneer  stage  line  enough  to  do.  in 
&ct  too  much,  and  a  company  was  organized,  w  hich 
spent  $50,000  in  constmcting  a  new  road  via  Straw- 
berry valley,  having  a  wide  solid  bed,  easy  grades, 
bat  short  carves.  It  was  the  best  equipped  stage 
road  in  the  United  States ;  kept  sprinkled  in  summer, 
and  free  from  snow  in  the  winter.  The  coaches  were  of 
the  best,  the  horses  of  the  fleetest,  and  the  whoh-  out- 
fit, including  the  foppish  knight  of  the  whip,  a  delight 
to  the  eye.  The  hotels  at  Placerville  were  crowded 
in  those  days,  while  the  streets  were  filled  with  mon- 
ster freight  wagons  making  ready  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains with  their  great  loads  of  merchandise  or  machin- 
ery. In  1863  the  tolls  on  the  new  roads  amounted 
to  $300,000,  and  the  freight  bills  on  mills  and  mer- 
chandise summed  up  $13,000,000.  All  this  pointed 
to  a  railroad  to  connect  at  Placerville  with  wi^on 
transportation.  The  subject  was  agitated  in  1859, 
and  on  the  30th  of  Januaiy,  1860,  a  meeting  was 
called,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed,  but  nothing 
accomplished  in  forwarding  the  enterprise. 

For  the  seeming  apathy  of  Placerville  there  were 

tiie  Ouwn  TmHey  yvk  th«  amith  «nd  of  Lake  Tahoe.   It  took  ite  naino  from 

it8  explorer,  J.  A.  JohiiHon,  a  Norwegian,  who  i-arrif  d  tli<>  mail,  on  f<n()W- 
shoeti,  l>etw6eQ  Placerville  aad  Carsoa  city  iu  the  winter  of  1857.  Another 
way  lay  between  tlie  Garaon  and  Johnson  jMunes,  called  the  Lntiaer  pass. 
Placerville  was  l,7r)5  feet  above  sea  level.  Old  Carson  road,  on  the  highest 
•atnmit,  was  O.OIUi  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  two  other  summits  over  /,000 
feet.  Johnson  s  trail  was  6,824  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  highest  summit 
and  len  than  6,000  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  ralley.  Luther'a  paM  was  7,186  iaat 
abofathsMtt 
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reasons  which  will  appear  as  I  proceed.  Already  I 
must  have  said  enough  upon  the  subject  to  iuipress 
upon  tho  reader's  mind  the  status  of  railway  enter- 
prises in  California  durino^  tlie  first  twenty  years  of 
the  coinnunnvcaltli.  Perhaps  1  should  liave  more 
proinini'iitly  hmuj^ht  forward  the  fart  tliat  eacli  ror- 
poration  lield  itself  to  be  a  link  in  that  couiini;  htlt  of 
steel  which  was  to  span  the  continent  at  some  period 
as  yet  unknown,  but  foreordained.  The  sunburnt  im- 
migrant, walking  with  his  wife  and  little  ones  beside 
his  gaunt  and  weaiy  oxen  in  mid-continent ;  the  sea- 
traveller  pining  on  ship-board,  tortured  with  ma  J  de 
virr]  the  homesick  bride,  whose  wedding  trip  had  in- 
eluded  a  passage  of  the  Isthmua ;  the  merchant  whose 
stock  needed  replenishing;  and  the  miner  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  return  home — every  one,  except, 
of  course,  the  men  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
company,  prayed  for  a  Pacific  railroad.  And  they 
did  notliino^  else  l)ut  pray,  when  it  is  a  well-known 
maxim  that  the  gods  wait  for  a  beginning  before  they 
lend  their  aid. 

At  1(  HL^th,  in  September  1859,  a  Paeific  railroad 
convention  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  in  Assenibly 
hall,  on  the  corner  of  Kearney  and  Post  streets,  ac- 
cord in  to  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  passed  April 
5th  of  that  year/'    There  were  present  at  this  con- 

ResolTed,  by  the  AMetnbly,  the  senate  concurrini^  that  to  promote  the 

inU'rest,  and  insure  the  prntoction  and  K«'ciirity  of  the  pcoph,'  of  the  states  of 
California  and  Oreson,  and  the  territi>rie8  of  Washington  and  Arizona,  and 
especukUy  to  consider  the  refosal  of  congress  to  take  efficient  measures  for 
the  con.stniotion  of  a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  st.itcj^  to  tho  Pacific,  ami  to 
adopt  meaaurea  whereby  tite  building  of  the  said  railroad  can  be  accom- 
pUahed,  it  is  expedient  that  a  conTenoon  be  held  on  the  20th  day  of  Septem* 
oer,  1H50,  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  tho  state  of  California.  comp«ised 
of  delegates  from  the  said  states  and  territories.  Resolved,  tliat  tlie  pi>ople 
of  the  several  oonntiee  of  the  said  states  and  territories  are  hereby  enpiec- 
ially  requested  to  send  to  said  convention  delegates  equal  to  the  numlier  of 
the  menilters  of  the  legislature  of  tho  said  states  anrl  territories  to  which  they 
are  entitled  to  represent  them  in  said  convention.  Resolved,  that  his  ex- 
celleney,  the  governor  of  this  state,  be  requested  to  send  copies  of  the  fore* 
ffoing  resolutions  to  the  governors  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  territories  of 
Washington  and  Arizona  reepectivcly.  CaL  SkU.,  1858,  391;  PaciAc  R.  Jt 
."if^riiarial  to  Oe  ProAient  qf  Oe  iT»  A»  Htaia  ^  HiPnrt^iiwH  SmaU  amd 
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TentioD  delegates  from  every  county  in  the  state,  and 
from  Oregon  and  Washin^n.  Its  president  was 
John  Bidwell ;  its  vice  presidents  were  Edward  Lan- 
der, of  Washington  territory  ;  Alexander  P.  Aukeny, 
of  Oregon  ;  E.  S.  Holden  and  Geurge  W.  Crane,  of 
California;  its  secretaries,  W.  IJahe,  O.  H.  Thomas, 
and  Henry  8.  Wells.  Thomas  If.  Pearnc,  adele^j^ato 
from  Oregfm,  offered  a  resolution  that  tlie  conmiittce 
appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  congress,  asking 
government  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  road 
through  the  territories,  to  connect  at  the  east  bound- 
ary of  the  state  with  such  road  as  miglit  be  con- 
structed in  California,  should  be  instructed  to  set 
forth  the  preference  of  the  convention  for  the  central 
route.  A  resolution  was  finally  passed  declaring  the 
preference  of  the  convention  for  the  central  route,  the 
feasibility  of  which  had  been  demonstrated  by  the 
maintenance  upon  it,  summer  and  winter,  of  a  stage  line. 

As  to  the  means  by  which  the  California  j>ortion  of 
the  Pacific  railway  was  to  be  constructed,  it  was  {)ro- 
p<ised  that  the  states  of  California  and  Oregon  should 
create  a  debt  of  $1  5,0U0,00()  and  $5,000,000  resiK-ct- 
ively.  to  aid  in  the  enterprise  ;  also,  tliat  a  railroad  fund 
should  be'  created  by  setting  aside  funds  derived  from 
the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  for  internal  in)prove- 
ments.  A  preference  was  expressed  for  a  line  from 
San  Francisco  via  Stockton,  to  some  Intersection  of 
the  central  route  between  the  4 2d  and  38th  degrees 
of  latitude,  thus  making  a  selection  which  congress 
had  never  yet  ventured  to  make,  or  endorse. 

At  this  convention  T.  D.  Judah,  the  engineer  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  and  other  local  rauroads,  was 
present  as  a  delegate  from  Sacramento  city.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  meeting,  being 
dee|)ly  impressed  with  a  l>elief  in  the  ])ra(  ticaltility  of 
a  l\icific  railroad,  and  possessed  of  a  desire  to  sre  the 
enterprise  inaugurated  in  California;  perhaps  also, 
with  an  ambition  to  have  his  name  C(>nneett'd  with 
it*    For  mouths  he  poade.red  over  the  problem,  taking 
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into  his  confidence  a  few  business  men  of  Sacramento, 
and  urging  the  formation  of  a  com^ny  to  venture  upon 
undertaking  the  Califomia  division  of  a  transconti- 
nental railroad.  The  men  who  listened  most  api^rov- 
ingly  were  Leland  Stanford,  Collis  Potter  Huutiug- 
ton,  ^ftu  k  Hopkins,  and  Charles  Crocker. 

At  length  in  the  spring  of  1 801,  Judah  called  a 
railroad  meeting  at  St  Cliarles  hotel  in  Sacramento, 
at  which  he  made  an  appi'al  for  assistance  in  perfect- 
inj^  his  surveys  of  the  ditierent  ])asses  of  tlie  Sierra, 

ej  w  1  " 

which  had  already  been  crossed  by  him  twenty-three 
times  in  different  reconnoissances.  He  reminded  the 
people  of  Sacramento  that  if  they  desired  to  have  the 
great  highway  end  with  them,  wiey  must  show  some 
faith  in  its  probability.  In  response  a  fund  was  raised 
to  keep  surveyors  in  the  field,  and  for  contingencies ; 
but  there  was  yet  no  organization. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Central  Pacific  railroad 
company  of  California  was  organized,  under  the  gen- 
eral incorporation  law  of  tlie  state.  Leland  Stanford 
was  chosen  ]>resident,  C.  P.  Huntington  vice-president, 
Mark  Hopkins  treasurer,  James  Bailey  secretary,  and 
T.  D.  Judali  chief  engineer.  The  directors  w*.'ro 
those  just  named,  and  E.  B.  Crocker,  Jolm  F.  Morse, 
D.  W.  Strong,  and  Charles  Marsh.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  was  $8,500,000,  divided  into 
85,000  shares  of  $100  each.  The  shares  taken  by  in- 
dividuals were  few,  Stanford,  Huntington,  Hopkins^ 
Judah,  and  Charles  Crocker  subscribing  for  150  each; 
Glidden  k  Williams,  125  shares;  Charles  A.  Lombard 
and  Orville  D.  Lombard,  320  shares ;  Samuel  Hooper, 
Benjamin  J.  Keed,  Samuel  P.  Shaw,  50  shares  each ; 
R  0.  Ives,  25  shares;  Edwin  B.  Crixsker,  10 shares; 
Sanuiel  Brannan,  200  shares;  cash  subscriptions,  of 
wliicli  ten  ]»cr  cent  was  required  ])y  law  to  be  paid 
down,  rcahzing  but  a  few  thou^^and  dollars  with  ^'hich 
to  begin  so  inijx)rtant  a  work  as  a  railroad  across  the 
Sierra  Xevada. 

Indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  that  neither  con« 
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gress,  indmdual  states,  nor  syndicates  of  capitalists 
had  yet  been  found  willing  to  lay  hold  of  so  stupendous 
and  hazardous  an  enterprise  as  that  of  constructing  a 
Pacific  railway  at  that  time,  the  audacity  of  the  &kc- 
rainento  corporation  in  attempting  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  it  appears  an  act  of  madness  or  of  inspira- 
tion. Few  were  found  to  ixive  material  eiicourai^cment 
to  tlie  project,  and  many  said  that  those  Sacianu  rito 
merchants  wlio  had  ventured  upon  it  would  sink  their 
personal  fortunes  in  the  canons  of  the  Sierra. 

Of  tliose  men,  four,  at  least,  have  been  much  before 
the  country.  The  combination  was  a  fortunate  one 
for  its  purposes.  None  of  them  were  rich;  ^*  all  had 
been  accustomed  to  struggle  with  hardships  in  their 
youth.  Stanford  was  a  leader  in  the  republican  party 
just  coming  to  the  front  iu  California,  and  was  goY- 
emor  of  the  state  through  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  formation  and  launching  of  the  Central  Pacific 
railroad  company  upon  the  sea  of  experiment.  He 
had  some  practical  knowledge  of  railroad  construction, 
liiivin^  bei'u  in  the  service  of  his  father,  a  contiartor 
on  canals  and  railroads.  He  liad  also  the  readin^r  of 
a  lawyer,  and  had  practised  in  the  coui-ts  of  Wisconsin 
previous  to  coniin«_j  to  California.  Personally  he  was 
stroni^  and  enduring,  exhibiting  great  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose and  |X)wer  to  execute  it,  with  a  certain  reserve 
which  indicated  unknown  qualities  behind  his  massive 
brows. 

Huntington,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  one  who, 
as  a  business  man,  had  few  equals  in  the  land  of  his 
nativity  or  adoption.  Energetic,  quick-sighted,  but 
cool  in  execution,  despising  nothing  that  had  a  dollar 
in  it,  nor  any  fair  means  of  making  a  profit,  he  had 
saved  and  gained  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars 

I  ^ote  from  a  memorial  to  oonsress  the  swom  statement  of  Leland 
Steafora  and  brother  that  the  value  of  property  owned  by  the  Srm  in  1868 

vas  $3*2,950;  of  Charles  Crockor  tliat  lie  was  worth  $25,000  at  the  same 
period;  of  ^fark  Hopkiiw  that  ho  was  worth  $9,700;  of  C.  P.  Huntington 
that  he  had  property  amoonting  to  $7,222;  and  of  Hmitington  ft  Hopkins 
that  thev  owned  134,115  in  18^  Ptmm^  Oe  StodAoklen  qfOe  CMtU 

Hin.  Cac,  Vol.  VII.  » 
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since  Ills  advent  in  California.  To  him  were  laigely 
intrusted  the  financial  manapfement  of  the  company's 
afiairs,  the  negotiation  of  loans,  and  the  purchase  and 
forwarding  of  supplies,  all  of  which  duties  he  success- 
fully performed.  For  such  purposes  no  better  selec- 
tion could  have  been  made.  Judah  was  a  native  of 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  who  was  educated  at  Rens- 
selaer Folytechic  Institute  of  Troy,  New  York,  and 
still  a  youiig  nian,  having  been  l>orn  in  1^^2(3.  He  pos- 
sessed enthusiasni,  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

Charles  Crocker  hywd  work  for  work's  sake.  Kn- 
tirely  a  self-made  man,  a  man  of  remarkable  energy, 
of  strong  physique  and  power  of  will,  he  had  already 
become  one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  in  Sacra- 
mento. He  knew  how  to  manage  men  in  gangs,  hav- 
ing developed  some  coal  mines  in  the  west  before 
coming  to  California.  He  knew  the  value  of  money, 
and  to  quote  himself,  was  always  trying  to  "make  a 
dollar  buy  a  dollar  and  five  cents'  worth  of  material." 
No  danger  of  wastefulness  with  him.  E.  B.  Crocker, 
who  held  ten  shares  in  the  company,  was  an  engineer  * 
by  education,  and  afterward  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
a  man  of  good  ability,  and  one  of  the  most  industri- 
ous members  of  the  bar.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  to  the  supreme  bench  in  1863,  to  fill 
an  unexpired  term,  after  which  be  became  counsellor 
to  the  company. 

Hopkins'  most  marked  traits  were  h^ss  of  the  posi- 
tive sort  than  those  of  his  associates,  by  whom  he  is 
described  as  "one  of  the  truest  and  best  men  that  ever 
lived,"  and  as  a  balanee-whed  in  the  company.  "  I 
never  thought  anything  finished  until  Hopkins  looked 
at  it,"  says  the  vice-president,  wl  ich  is  praise  enough. 
Like  Stanford  and  Crocker,  his  earlier  career  had 
been  passed  in  New  York. 

Bailey,  the  secretary,  was  a  jeweller  of  Sacm- 
mento,  and  a  friend  of  Judah's,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  hin:  to  Stanford,  Hopkins,  Huntingt<:>n, 
and  Crocker.    He  was  succeeded  at  one  of  the  early 
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elections  by  Edward  H.  MQler,  a  partner  of  Hopkins, 
and  now  a  director  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Together, 
the  railroad  associates  possessed  the  combination  of 
business  qualities  that  was  required  for  their  gigantic 
enterprise. 

•  The  result  of  the  surveys  in  pro<:]^ross  at  the  time 
of  organ iziitioTi  was,  that  of  tlie  three  several  routes 
surveyed,  one  tliroui^h  El  Dorado  county,  w^hirh 
avoided  Placerville  ;  anotlier  through  Nevada  county 
via  Nevada  city;  and  another  through  l*hicer  and 
Nevada  counties  via  Dutch  Flat,  that  bv  Dutch  Flat 
was  chosen,  the  line  running  from  Lincoln  via  Clipper 
gap,  Illinoistown,  Dutch  Flat,  and  Donner  lake  pass 
to  the  Truckee  river.  The  months  of  August  and 
September  were  devoted  to  mapping  the  surveys, 
nufckin^  profiles  of  the  mountains,  and  gathering  in- 
formation to  be  laid  before  congress.  In  October 
Judah  went  with  these  to  Washington  to  endeavor  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  l\icifie  railroad  hill. 

If  from  a  finanrial  point  of  view  a  better  time 
could  have  been  selected  for  the  great  enterprise  than 
1861,  from  a  political  and  military  standpoint  none 
could  have  been  more  favorable.  Congress  could  no 
longer  w  rangle  over  routes,  since  the  south  had  w  ith- 
drawn  from  the  contest,  and  a  rebel  army  held  tho 
u5th  and  32d  parallels.  It  needed  no  great  forecast 
to  perceive  that,  cut  off  from  the  Atlantic  states,  un- 
defended, and  divided  in  sentiment,  California  and 
Oregon  offered  tempting  opportunities  for  foreign  in- 
tervention, as  well  as  domestic  disunion,  or  that  the 
remedy  for  this  peril  was  railroad  communication. 
It  was  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  a  fortuTiate  time  to 
come  before  congress  with  a  bill  to  supply  this  nc^ed. 

Tho  California  delegation  at  this  time  consisted  of 
Latham  and  McDougall  in  the  senate,  and  Sargent, 
Phc'lp>  and  Law  in  the  house,  Latham  had  made  a 
speech  in  favor  of  a  Pacific  railroad  in  January  ;  but 
it  is  one  thing  to  show  the  need  of  it,  and  another  to 
point  out  how  to  obtain  it.  Sargent,  \vho  was  newly 
elected^  travelled  in  company  with  Judah,  who  was 
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tlius  afforded  tlie  best  of  opportunities  durini^  tlie  sea 
voyage  of  more  than  tliree  weeks,  shut  out  from  the 
world,  with  nothing  to  divert  his  attention,  wliile 
maps  of  routes  were  examined  by  day,  and  the  whole 
subject  talked  over  in  the  warm  still  nights,  when  the 
glory  of  the  heavens  was  rivalled  by  the  phosphores- 
cent fire  of  the  sea  through  which  the  steamer  cleft 
her  course.  When  the  people  of  California  get  ready 
to  remember  their  benefactors  in  statues  of  marble 
and  bronze,  I  trust  tliat  among  tliem  will  be  found  a 
monument  to  Theodore  1).  Judali. 

Fortunat<'lv,  Sar^rent  was  assiirned  to  the  Pacific 
railroad  r<»mniitteo.  No  op]iortunity  offered  to  get  a 
bill  Ix'fore  the  liouse  for  two  inoiitlis,  but  wlieti  he  at 
last  forced  its  attention  he  made  a  decided  inipn  s>ion. 
Then  began  the  labor  of  shaping  a  bill  so  that  it 
should  not  only  meet  the  views  of  Californians,  but 
secure  tli<'  assent  of  the  Atlantic  states.  Up  to  this 
time  all  bills  but  one  had  been  framed  creating  but 
one  company  to  construct  the  whole  road. 

This  one,  called  the  Bollins  bill,  was  adopted  for  a 
base  on  which  the  superstructure  was  patiently  erected. 
It  i)ro[)osed  in  the  first  place  to  recognize  the  Leaven- 
worth, Pawnee,  and  Western  railroad  company  of 
Kansas,  the  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  railroad  of  Alis- 
souri,  and  tlie  Pacific  railroad  company  of  Missouri, 
as  eonij»eting  companies  for  the  eastern  end;  while 
the  Central  Pacific  of  California,  and  the  Nevada 
company  of  Xevada  were  authorized  to  construct  the 
western  end  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad.    The  Per- 
ham  comjpany  of  Maine,  which  had  its  bills  before 
congress  for  several  sessions  proposing  to  build  the 
Peoples'  Pacific  railroad,  was  first  put  in  the  bouse 
bill,  but  finally  expunged,  leaving  the  middle  space 
open  to  corporators,  as  previously  shown.    The  bill, 
as  it  finally  passed,  was  chiefly  moulded  by  Sargent, 
with  the  aid  of  Judah,  before  the  committees  of  both 
branches  of  congress.    Of  such  value  were  the  efforts 
of  the  latter  that  he  received  a  written  testimonial 
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signed  by  the  frieads  of  a  Paci6c  railroad  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  a  great  burden  being  Hfted  off 
the  congressional  mind  by  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
Jolj  1,  1862,  the  chief  features  of  which  were  given 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

In  July  1862  Judah  returned  to  California,  gladden- 
ing  the  hearts  of  all  classes  with  the  news.  He 
made  his  report^  and  his  company  gave  notice  to  the 
government  of  the  acceptance  of  the  propositions 
contained  in  the  bill.  It  was  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  December  1,  186*J.  From 
this  time  two  years  were  aHowed  for  the  eoni[)letion 
of  the  first  division  of  fiftv  nnlcs.  Forty  miles  must 
be  constructed  and  e(iuii)pud,  and  the  telegrajth  com- 
pleted before  the  issuance  of  the  government  bonds — 
$16,000per  mile  to  the  foot  of  tlie  mountams;  $48,000 
per  mile  through  the  mountainous  portion. 

To  procure  the  means  to  constnict  the  first  forty 
miles  without  injury  to  their  several  private  interests 
was  the  problem  that  now  presented  itself,  and  com- 
pelled each  officer  to  assume  a  specific  dufy.  Hunt- 
mgton  became  the  agent  in  the  east,  where  he  was 
enabled  to  procure  material  for  fifty  miles  of  road ; 
Stanford  looked  after  legislation  and  other  interests  in 
California;  and  Crocker  and  Hopkins  apj)lic'd  tht  ni- 
sei ves  to  the  business  details  uecessary  to  be  attended 
to. 

On  the  22d  of  Fcbruarv  ISCyl]  tlie  cen'monv  of 
breaking  ground  at  Saciaineiito  took  placo.  (iuvernor 
Stanford  throwinix  the  first  shovelful  of  eartli,  in  the 
presence  of  the  legislature  and  other  spectators. 

*•  The  reader  mntt  not  expect  to  find  every  transaction  of  the  Central 
Fkafic  railroad  explained,  norwouhl  it  indued  be  poaatbleto  make  sulIi  ixpla- 
nation.  But  such  things  as  have  at  ditfcrtnt  tiinea  come  out  in  »iuts  ;it  I wv, 
and  by  vohintary  admi&iions,  are  of  course  availabk^  and  proper  historical 
matter.  It  was  represented  that  the  company  had  been  able  to  dispoaa  of 
900  of  its  bonds  *  at  rates  more  favorable  than  could  have  bcr-n  expected.* 
Sac.  Unions  July  14,  lb(>3.  Huntington  himself  says  that  one  of  the  ways 
adopted  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  company  was  to  make  its  members  Incu- 
viflually  at'd  ])rrsnnally  re'^pon^^iMo  fur  .i  drbt  of  $250,000.  However  that 
may  bo,  it  is  certain  that  he  shipped  homo  the  irou  and  other  qiaterial  for 
tiie  fiO  nuliM  rcqoiied. 
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Addreeses  were  made  by  the  governor,  and  by  J.  A. 
Benton,  A.  M.  Crane,  J.  H.  Warwick,  W.  H.  Sean, 
Newton  Booth,  J.  T.  Morse,  and  Charles  Crocker. 

Having  determined  ttpon  its  route,  a  contract  was 
let  for  the  first  eighteen  miles,  the  track  to  be  laid  bj 
the  middle  of  August  1863 ;  but  it  was  not  so  com- 
pleted until  almut  January  1864.  Tliirty-one  unicd 
were  completed  by  the  IGth  of  S^'ptcniber. 

Meantinu'  the  Union  Pacific  had  not  eonmunnd 
construction  at  its  end  of  the  line,  nor  did  it  coninitncc 
until  congress  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  double  the 
amount  of  aid  granted.  The  bill  passed  by  congress 
in  July  1804  benefited  as  much  the  California  com* 
pany  as  the  Union  l*acific,  although  the  former  appears 
but  incidentally  in  it.  In  October  1863,  Judah  set 
out  a  second  time  for  Washington,  to  ask  for  further 
benefits,  but  was  stricken  with  fever,  and  died  in  New 
York,  when  Huntington  succeeded  to  his  work  before 
congressional  committees.  He  had  already  been  del* 
egated  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  prevent  the  hill 
then  before  congress  from  requiring  the  payment  of 
any  interest  on  govemmeuL  bunds  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  ti  n  years. 

The  anu  ndi'd  act  incn  used  the  land  o^rant  from 
6,400  aei  t  s  prr  mile  to  12,8U0.  The  reservation  of 
miiK'ral  lands  was  removed,  as  far  as  concerned  coal 
and  iron ;  the  time  for  designating  the  general  route 
was  extended  one  year,  while  the  amount  to  be  annu- 
ally constructed  was  reduced  from  fifty  to  twtnty-five 
miles.  The  reservation  by  the  government  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  lands  to  bo  issued  to  the  companies  was 
repealed,  and  if  the  chief  engineer  of  either  corpora- 
tion should  certify  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  work 
required  it,  to  prepare  the  road  for  the  superstructure 
for  any  section  of  twenty  miles,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  was  authorized  to  issue  a  proportion  of  the 
bonds  wlii(  li  would  have  been  due  on  completion 
amonntin'j:  to  two  thirds.  Either  company  nii-jlit.  on 
completion  ui'  each  section,  issue  first  mortgage  bonds 
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on  its  road  and  telegraph  line  to  the  amount  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Unitr-d  States  to  be  issued  to  tlieni  on 
an  even  date;  and  the  lien  of  the  government  should 
be  subordinate  to  that  of  the  bonds  of  the  companies 
issued  on  their  roads  and  equipments;  besides  which, 
the  government  would  issue  its  bonds  to  the  companies 
every  twenty  instead  of  forty  miles,  as  in  the  original 
aot  Further  than  ttu8>  the  amount  to  be  advanced 
by  the  government  to  the  Central  Pacific  was  largely 
increased,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  the  railroad  must  pass,  $48,000  p«  r  mile  being 
allotted  to  150  miles  of  the  mountainous  portion, 
which,  us  was  afterward  conccdt'd,  began  within 
seven  miles  of  Sacramunto,  tlioui^^h  tliere  were  no 
fcteef)  grades  to  be  overconie  tor  several  times  that 
distance.  Should  the  company  elect  to  build  east  of 
the  state  line,  it  would  be  allowed  bonds  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  of  s  l  ,000  <  ach  per  mile, 
the  understanding  being  that  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  Bocky  range  and  the  Sit  rra  Nevada  was 
more  or  less  mountainous,  although  there  are  portions 
of  the  distance  between  Carson  valley  and  Salt  lake 
nearly  as  level  as  the  Platte  valley,  where  the  Union 
Pacific  received  only  $10,000  per  mile  aid  in  bonds  of 
the  United  States.  The  contract,  which  was  filed  in 
the  uiiice  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  was  that  tlie 
government  should  pay  six  i)er  cent  interest  on  these 
bunds  in  scnii-;niniial  payments,  but  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  loan,  i)rincipal  and  interest,  should  be 
rp[)aid  in  thirty  years,  less  the  sum  of  the  value  of  the 
services  performed  for  the  government  during  that 
tiiiie  in  carrying  mails,  transporting  troops,  and  gov- 
ernment stores,  etc.  The  only  limitation  to  the  equal 
privileges  of  the  Central  with  the  Union  Pacific  in 
the  bill  was  that  authority  was  given  only  to  construct 
150  miles  of  road  east  of  the  boundary  line  of  Califor- 
Di&"    The  two  companies  might  consolidate  upon  any 

'^1  Saya  Uuntingtoii:  '  150  miles  ought  not  to  have  gone  into  tlie  hill;  hut 
I  Mid  toMr  Uiiioii  Padfic,  when  I  aaw  it,  I  would  take  that  out  as  aouu  m  X 
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terms  they  might  agree  upon,  with  a  capital  stock 
not  to  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  tlie  roads  so  consoli- 
dated. The  only  guard  set  up  tor  the  protection  of 
the  government's  interest  in  the  roads  was  I'N'  the 
appointment  of  government  directors,  increased  from 
three  to  five  in  the  amended  act.  The  office  was  a 
mere  sinecure,  these  extraordinaiy  officials  knowing 
no  more  about  the  roads  they  'directed'  than  the 
real  directors  mi^ht  choose  to  tell  them.^* 

The  Union  Pacific  made  no  movement  towards 
construction  until  after  the  passage  of  the  amended 
act,  whorea«^  the  Central  Pacific  of  California  had  been 
luon^  than  a  year  at  work,  and  liad  hcconie  entitled 
to  receivii  $1,264,000  in  United  States  bonds  by  so 
doin'j^.  U|)  to  this  point  the  Central  had  not  felt 
secure  in  its  undertaking,  and  had  met  with  nuicli  op- 
position, both  from  rival  corporations  and  from  the 
San  Francisco  press,  the  latter  contending  from  18G2 
to  1864  that  the  company's  means  were  inadequate  to 
the  business  in  hand,  and  laughing  at  a  railroad  com- 
pany for  building  a  wa^on-road  from  Carson  valley 
to  Dutch  Flat  on  their  hne,  as  a  feeder  to  their  road. 
They  built  this  road  in  1863-4,  to  divert  the  Placer- 
ville  traffic,  as  well  as  to  draw  travel  to  their  railroad; 
and  becaust'  tlic  I'^l  Dorado  county  people  had  organ- 
ized a  coinjianv  to  connect  with  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley  railroad,  which  was  to  1)0  hrouirht  to  Placervilie 
and  continued  on  tliroiiLfli  Jnjmson  pass  to  Virginia  city 
before  the  Central  could  reach  there  and  secure  the 
trade  of  that  prosperous  mioiug  region.    This  com- 

wanted  it  oat  In  1866  I  went  to  Washington.  I  got  a  large  majority  of 
them  witfaoat  the  use  of  one  dollar.    We  still  had  oar  means,  and  wanted 

t(»  gt't  every  vote,  so  I  went  into  the  pallory  for  vote*-— one  hea<l  aft«r  an- 
«)th.T.  I  sat  ri<Tlit  there.  I  nxamined  the  face  of  every  man,  arnl  1  am  a 
gooil  judge  of  f.iees.  I  examined  them  carefully  through  my  glass.  I  duiu't 
■ee  hut  one  man  I  thoiiKht  would  sell  his  vote.  MS.,  79. 

This,  at  least,  h  the  company's  view  of  their  usefulness  after  20  years* 
experience.  'The  U.  8.  directors  of  the  Union  racitic,'  he  says,  'go  a  tish- 
ing  onoe  or  twice  a  year — they  take  a  car  and  go  a  fishing.  It  cents 
company  prohahly  S5,000  a  year  t<>  take  tlietn  aiMund.  They  are  imt  worth 
an  iota  to  the  government.  Uf  course  there  have  hocn  one  or  two  exceptiuoa 
4. ••When  they  ^ut  tired  of  it  they  comeback.'  MuntiniiUm,  MS., 
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pany  was  formed  in  January  1863,  but  no  work  upon 
the  line  was  undertaken  until  tlie  spring  of  1863, 
when  proposals  were  invited  The  estimate  was 
placed  too  low,  but  the  road  was  constructed  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  Shingle  springs  by  the  middle  of  June 
1865.  The  company  owned  no  rolling  stock,  but  used 
that  of  the  Sacramento  valley  company.  In  short, 
afcer  a  h  inl  stru-^'^le,  it  came  to  an  end  at,  nowhere  I 
assisted  by  the  Ceatral  Facitic  iu  arriving  at  that  un- 
desirable goal.^* 

•There  i*  qnito  a  pathetic  history  attached  to  this  railroad  enterprise — 
ptfthfttic  wiieii  it  u  remembered  that  upon  its  tttccc^  depende<l  the  welf  ire 
of  a  once  thrivin;^  and  enterprising  community,  and  that  itfaih  1.  Tlu-  first 
prei't  of  the  compaay  was  8.  W.  Sanderson;  chief  engineer,  Francis  A. 
Bbhop.    In  I8d4  Charles  B.  Mcl.ane  was  chosen  pres't;  Offden  Sanires,  vice- 

preVt;  J.  M.  r).>il^lrn,  trei^. ;  X.  A.  IlriTnilton,  sec  Kl  I  )ur;iili)  ca  Sab* 
scribed  $203,030,  and  ^aid  up  its  tir^t  installment  of  ten  per  c^nt.  Placer- 
▼iila  wa«  alM  a  subscriber  to  a  considerable  amount.    In  March  1864,  the 

a  V.  R.  R.  Cf>.,  being  a  partner  with  the  Plaoerville  Co  ,  and  wishing  to 
assist  in  the  rapid  conitraction  of  it^  road,  issued  to  Louis  McLane  and 
Daoforth  X.  Birney,  a  truiit  mortgage  providing  for  the  issuance  of  750 
bond*  of  -?1.0J3  eich,  payable  in  00 years,  at  ten  per  cent  intiTtst,  but  issn- 
inz  only  4tS  of  the  bnudi,  which  were  nwd  in  the  coiiMtruction  of  the  I'laccr- 
rifle  R.  R.  from  Foliom  to  Latrolio.  The  interest  ou  tlie  issued  bonds  was 
paid,  bat  not  on  the  non-issued  Itond^.  In  IStVJ  the  Plaoerville  co.  l*ecame 
indebted  to  Wells,  F.irii;o  .t  Co.  >»l  ."VD.OOO,  whicli  was  a  second  mort^iaye  tmst 
conveyance.  In  1871  WclU,  F\irgo  Sc  Co.  obtained  jmlgiuent  in  Kl  l»uradi»co. 
against  the  company,  and  its  property  was  sold  on  execution  to  William 
AJvord,  subject  to  the  trust  mortgiii/e.  SiilMeqiiently  to  the  title  l»eiiig  ac- 
quired by  Alvord,  Lelaad  Stanfin^  Mark^  Hopkins,  and  C.  P.  Huntington 
aoqoired  three>fonrths  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  as  well  as  the 
Alvord  interest,  enN>riiij;  into  possos.sion  of  the  projx  rty;  aftt  r  time 
the  Plaoerville  cotnp  luy  was  an  insolvent  corporation,  transacting  no  bus- 
iness,  and  haTing  only  a  nominal  existence.  In  1876  Stanford  ft  Co.  conveyed 
the  road  to  the  PI  icerville  company,  which  ojMirated  it  for  account  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  under  the  name  of  the  Folsom  and  I'lacerviUe  Co.  On 
the  13th  of  April,  1877.  the  S.  V.  R.  R.  and  the  F.  and  P.  R.  R.  comnanies 
aatered  into  aa  amalgamation.  Iu  the  meantimo  Barney  died,  and  Mc- 
Lano,  tho  fiirrivin.j  trii>tfi>,  a-tkod  to  bo  pnt  in  possession  of  the  roail,  whirh 
the  Sac.  and  i'iacerviile  ii,.  li.  co.  refused  to  surrender,  Mheu  the  court  was 
asked  to  appoint  a  receiver,  which  wa^  done.  The  8.  and  P.  R.  R.  then 
brought  suit  to  determine  whether  the  di^triet  court  had  juri>'<lirtioti  to 
appoint  a  receiver,  and  the  sup.  ct  sustained  the  lower  ct.  The^se  were 
Mit  two  of  the  many  suits  growing  out  of  the  aflkirs  of  this  comnany. 
A  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  comp.iny  was  in  th«^  hands  of  Lonin  .McI^ane, 
in  trust  for  Wells,  Fargo  Si  Co.,  as  security  for  a  loan.  At  the  next  election 
be  voted  the  shares  he  lield  to  elect  a  board  of  trustees,  who  con ^' eyed  to  him 
the  whole  road  in  trust  for  Wells,  Far^'o  !c  f'o.  All  construction  was  at  an 
end,  and  Placerville  was  left  to  liewail  her  misfortunes  amid  the  ashes  of  her 
bopea.  The  Placerville  stockholders  however  brought  suit  to  dedave  the 
Section  of  McLane's  trustees  void,  on  the  ground  that  a  trustee  has  no  right 
to  vote.  Judge  Brookway  sustained  Mof^ane.  but  the  sujt.  eorirt  reversed 
the  decision,  and  declared  that  a  board  could  not  ^rpetuate  ltd  power  by 
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The  lMarei\ille  and  Sacramento  valley  railroa«i 
C()m}>any  was  one  of  the  first,  after  the  Central  I'a- 
cific  (  nmpany,  to  receive  congressitmal  aid.  A  grant 
of  land  was  ?'iade  in  ISHf),  conditioned  uiH)n  the  n)aU 
being  completed  to  \'irginia  city  within  a  given  time. 
The  grant  gave  the  rt)ad  ten  alternate  sections  of  land, 
not  ndm  ral.  per  mile,  vvliich  if  not  found  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  road  could  be  taken  wherever 
found  withm  a  twenty-mile  belt,  or  if  not  found  there, 
beyond  that.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  floating  grant  of  tea 
set  tlons  per  mile  for  the  whole  distance.  The  road 
not  being  built  to  Placervillc,  and  extending  but 
eighteen  miles  within  the  county,  the  people  of  this 
region  protested  against  the  grant  being  allowed,  and 
the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  in  1872,  and  again  in  1874,  requested 

giving  stock  in  tnut  to  its  friends.  In  Jac  ISSl,  the  judge  of  the  superior 
cmirt  of  8.  F.  mtlered  the  Central  Facifie  cxir.pany  to  deposit  in  oonrfe»  to 
nliidc  t!ic  r'Vt-nt  of  actions  |K'n<lin!4  tljcr.  n.  .*^{77,r»lX\  within  tliirty  duy-i,  or 
Kurreudcr  the  possession  of  the  i'lacurville  railroad  to  Luuih  McLanu,  uhom 
Jat^e  Dwinelle  had  appointed  receiver  in  the  case  of  McLane  The  Rail- 
toad Cotiipmy.  Wlint  the  <  'impany  did,  Hndor  thi?  onh  r.  was  to  rtMnnvc 
its  roUmg  stock,  an  l  l<ava  the  possession  of  the  ruad  tu  McLaiie.  This  ac> 
tion  impelled  the  .4  <  i  viaorsof  £l  Domdoemuity  to  employ  emineat  covibMl 
to  ])rornro  a  nut^hticatum  of  the  order  of  the  suj)erior  judge,  bo  as  to  yH-nnit 
tliu  cout]^aiiy  to  reopen  the  road,  or  compel  the  receiver  to  do  so.  In  this 
attempt  they  were  raceesafnl,  and  McLaiie  had  ahready  contracted  for  a 
locoiiiotivf,  wlirn  jntli^inrnt  wa^  ^ivon  against  th(^  cninpaiiy  for  S'-Jfi.'W).  on 
account  «>f  bonds  held  by  one  Kittle,  and  over;$.U,UOO  ior  costs  and  exiieuMea, 
whereupon  the  coni|)any  took  an  appeal  and  gave  a  hond  for  170,000,  and 
the  reoi-ivrr  %va«  dt-si  hargnl.  liberating  iho  rcn  1.  wliirh  resuiiitvl  iti  regular 
bu^meij  in  July  1662.  ihe  taxes  assessed  to  hi  Dorado  00.  on  bonds  oT  the 
railmnd  nearly  caused  its  min.  vnnaid  interest  in  1873  amoanied 
to  .'?7r>.(KX),  which  added  to  the  tax  Icvit d  t.ir  onlinary  (  \jK  nsc<  maile  a  total 
of  ^',.'2'>  on  every  $100  worth  of  property  in  the  co.,  the  taxable  property  of 
which  had  1>een  gradually  declining  tor  several  years  with  the  fauare  of  the 
mining  int^Tt-st.  The  Central  Pacitic  procured  a  mandate  of  the  snprama 
court  ordering  the  suiiervisors  of  Kl  Dorado  co.  to  levy  the  railroad  intereefc 
tax;  bnt  the  supervisors,  anticipating  this  movement,  filed  their  re«ignation 
with  tlie  county  clerk  to  take  c  tFect  a  few  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
niandauiut  at  Placerville;  and  as  tliere  were  then  no  supen'isors  in  tlie 
county  it  could  not  take  effect  The  Placerville  Damxrat  intimated  thai 
the  ta\  woiihl  he  rc.nsted  to  a  bloo<ly  isfUe.  Ak.  Cwni,  Oot.  29,  1S73.  These 
tr.iiiMei  were  finally  settled,  and  Placerville  was  connected  with  Sac  by 
rail  in  Dec.  1877;  the  Saa  valley  R  R.  co.  and  the  Folaom  and  Placenrilte 
It.  R.  <  o.  being  eoiisolidate<l  in  April  1S77.  In  tlie  nieaniinic  her  bu»iues4 
men  had  long  before  migrated  to  escape  from  the  blight  impostnl  upon  the 
county  by  railroad  mianianageroeat^  and  abe  taoat  h^ai  at  toe  vaty  fouida- 
tioa  to  build  up  a  decayed  city. 
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coDgrefls  to  revoke  it,  and  it  was  restored  to  the  pub- 
lic domain  ia  April  of  the  latter  year. 

Hardly  a  railroad  in  Cahfornia — and  there  were 
many  companies  oivanized  about  this  time,  but  re- 
ceived more  encouragement  from  the  press  of  the 
state  than  the  Central  Pacific,  whose  directors  were 
mercilessly  assailed  in  many  a  bitter  paragraph. 
Whatever  of  local  jealousy  there  may  have  been  in 
these  news|)aper  hostilities,  there  was  also  the  pardon- 
able fear  that  the  Central  company,  not  having''  the 
means  to  prosecute  so  ujreat  an  undeitakini:;  to  the 
end,  would  content  itself  with  niakin;^  connection  at 
Dutch  Flat  with  its  waL;on  road  to  ^'ir'L;inia  city,  and 
become  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  other  and  perha{)s 
wealthier  companies.  Such,  indeed,  it  mi<^ht  have 
been  had  not  the  amended  Pacific  railroad  act  lifted 
them  above  the  fear  of  failure.  From  the  moment 
of  receiving  the  additional  land  grant,  and  permis- 
sion to  niortijjnge  their  road  as  fast  as  completed,  thus 
in  effect  doubhng  the  amount  of  government  bonds 
loaned  to  them,  all  doubt  of  their  ability  to  perform 
what  they  had  undertaken  vanished.  Up  to  that 
time  they  had  been  upon  pretty  much  the  same  foot- 
ing with  other  California  roads,  compelled  to  seek 
county  subsidies  and  subscriptions  to  caoital  stock, 
and  to  solicit  state  aid. 

Xo  less  than  seven  several  acts  favorinof  the  Cen- 
tral  Pacific  company  were  passed  hy  the  legislature 
and  a|)[)roved  hy  Governor  Stanford  in  ISG'S.  The 
first  granted  the  ritj^ht  of  wav  in  the  citv  of  Sacra- 
mento,  and  all  tlie  overflowed  land  within  tlie  city 
limits  which  had  boon  previously  granted  to  it  hy  the 
state  ;  the  second  authorized  tlie  rehx^ation  of  the 
road  if  found  to  be  expedient ;  the  third  gave  the  San 
Francisco  board  of  supervisoreleavs  to  subscribe,  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  the  people,  $1,000,000  to  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Western  and  Central  Pacific  compa- 
nies ;  the  fourth  authorized  the  supervisors  of  Placer 
county  to  subscribe  $250,000  in  stock ;  the  fifth  au- 
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thorized  Sacramento  county  to  subscribe  $300,000  in 
stock ;  the  sixth  authoriased  the  Sacramento,  Placer, 
and  Nevada  Kailroad  company  to  eell  and  convey 
to  the  Central  Pacific  company  its  road,  prc)[>- 
erty,  franchises,  rights  and  privileges;  the  seventh 
declared  that  whenever  the  coui[)aiiy  should  have 
fully  completed  twenty  consecutive  miles  of  any  por- 
tion of  their  road,  it  should  be  entitled  to  warrants 
upon  tlie  state  treasury  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  per 
mile;  but  it  provided  that  only  the  Hrst  twenty-mile 
si'ction  should  be  allowed  to  draw  before  it  could  be 
shown  that  $300,000  had  been  exjx  nded  u[)oii  the 
construetion  of  the  road  between  Sacramento  and  a 
point  fifty  miles  east  of  the  point  of  begirming ;  and 
further,  that  for  the  first  two  years  only  $100,000, 
with  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  should  be  paid  anna- 
ally,  and  1200,000,  with  interest,  each  fiscal  yesr 
thereafter.  The  conditions  upon  which  the  company 
received  this  subsidy  were,  that  at  all  times  when  it 
should  be  required,  it  should  transport  over  its  road 
public  messengers,  convicts  going  to  the  state  prison, 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  state  capital, 
articles  for  exhibition  at  the  state  fairs,  and  in  case  of 
war,  invasion,  or  insurrection,  troops  and  luunitions  of 
war  free  of  charge.  Placer  and  Sacramento  counties 
subscribed  as  authorized  bv  the  le<rislature  and  the 
vote  of  till'  people  willingly  (Miough,  but  San  Fran- 
cisco gave  a  w^orld  of  trouble,  chieflv  owiiii/  to  the 
adverse  counsel  of  the  local  press.  Here  was  a  com- 
pany, they  said,  of  a  few  almost  unknown  individuals 
of  an  interior  town,  possessed  of  insufficient  means 
to  commence  with,  yet  who  had  spent  9200,000  in 
killing  the  Placerville  railroad  by  diverting  travel  to 
the  Dutch  Flat  route ;  who  had  purchased  another 
possible  rival;    and  had  converted  a  third  to  its  own 

"Rcforonoo  was  here  intended  to  the  Sac,  Placer,  and  Nevada  R.  R.  to 
run  through  tlu-jc  three  lountii-s,  an«l  to  be  carried  eventually  aerosstlie 
nionntaiiM.  Tt  had  made  ooiisideral>It!  i^roL'n-^s  I>of<iro  ^cllinj;  out.  having 
becu  orgauiued  iu  J  ul^  iHod,   James  E.  Halu  wa4  iir^t  prc^'t  ol  the  company; 
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purposes  by  assigning  to  it  the  grant  and  privileges 
derived  from  tli<^  Pacific  Railroad  act  of  1862,  aud 
adopting  it  iuto  its  line  to  San  Francisco. 

This  latter  corporation  was  the  Western  Pacific, 
which  was  organized  in  D<  <  < mher  1862,"  with  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  from  San  Jos^  to 
Saoraniento  via  Stockton,  passing  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  and  San  Joaquin. 
Congress  confirmed  the  assignment  in  1865,  "with  all 
the  privileges  and  benefits  of  the  several  acts  of  con- 
gress relating  thereto,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 

John  O.  .lackson,  trpa<«. ;  atiil  F.  B,  Higgins,  ppc.  ;  S.  G.  Elliott  made  the 
preUminary  surveys,  !v.^.-ti»ttMl  l»y  M.  M.  Stangrouin,  ami  Mu-ceedcd  l)y  Shor- 
naa  Day.  The  ri»ute  of  this  roa«l  wan  from  a  point  on  the  California  Central 
— mnning  from  Folsom  to  Mnry.shurK — to  Auburn,  Crass  Valley,  and  Nevada 
city.  Tlic  legislature  of  IhOOpaBsed  an  act  authorizing  the  iieople  of  Auhurn 
to  vote  on  the  nropoMtum  to  mbscriW^  to  $.'»<), 000  of  the  S.  P.  &  N.  K.  R., 
which  they  did  l>y  a  tinanimona  'yea."  The  same  legislature  autliorizcJ 
elections  »m  the  following  propositions  :  The  people  of  riacerc»»unty  to  vote 
for  or  against  subscribing  for  $100,000  of  the  sto<-k  of  the  S.  P.  &  N.  R.  R.; 
$25,000  of  the  stock  of  tlic  K  i-tern  Extension  K.  H.;  S1-J,(X>0  towanl  the  con- 
struction of  a  wagon  road  from  fciucret  springs,  in  I'lacer  county,  to  Cnrson 
valley;  and  $12,0n>  towards  the  oonstruction  of  a  wagon-road  frmn  Dutch 
Flat,  in  the  same  enunty,  to  Carson  valley.  But  the  people  n  ftiseil  to  place 
their  necks  under  the.se  manifold  yokes,  and  voted  '  No  '  on  each  }»ropositioix. 
The  directors  then  carried  their  subscription  books  to  San  I  r  inci*ico,  where 
?r>(l.nni)  w.-is  snbseribed.  which  with  the  ?GO,0()0  voted  l^y  .Vnlnirn  ,«»iifriced  to 
graiie  13  imles,  an<l  the  contract  was  let  to  Jackson  R.  Myers.  The  work 
was  greatly  impeded  by  the  severe  stormn  and  Ho<h1s  of  the  winter  of  IS*jl-2, 
bnt  with  the  aid  of  the  Sac.  Valley  R.  K.  in  furnishing  iron  and  rolling 
■tockf  the  roatl,  wa^  opened  for  buiiinesa  to  Wildwood  station,  seven  miles 
from  Folsom,  in  April  1W2.  Kothing  le.ss  was  expected  by  the  people 
than  that  tliis  road,  which  connected  w  ith  tlie  S.  V.  R.  R.  and  Sacramento 
City,  would  form  a  section  of  the  transcontinental  railroiid.  Hut  the  C.  P.  co. 
beiog  named  in  the  Pacific  Railroad  act  of  1882,  with  the  choice  ma^lo  of  by 
that  company  of  a  route,  destroyed  their  hopoi,  and  provoked  their  hostility. 
The  l^^Iaturc  of  1H02  had  again  autliorized  the  c<»unty  to  vote  on  suijacribing 
$100^000  to  the  road,  but  they  refused  to  consider  it,  and  no  election  was  heliL 
The  road  continned  business  until  June  ISdi,  when,  the  Central  Pacitii'  being 
completed  to  Newcastle,  that  place  became  the  depot  for  tralhc  instead  of 
Aalmm,  and  the  usefuhieae  of  the  S.  P.  ft  N.  R.  K.  was  at  an  end.  The 
S»  V.  R.  R.,  which  held  a  mortpar^c  npon  it  for  the  iron  supjdied,  foreclosed, 
and  commenced  taking  up  its  rails,  for  the  purpose  of  relaying  them  on  the 
Sacramento  and  Placerrille  R.  R.,  at  that  time  a  rival  of  the  Central  Pacific 
for  the  trade  of  Washoe.  The  latter  co.  prrunired  an  injunction  against  the 
removal  of  the  rails,  and  Placer  county  was  involved  in  a  railroad  war, 
some  of  the  legal  featoree  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  a  previous  note 
on  the  Placerville  R.  R.,  and  niaiiy  arrests  and  trials  resulted,  together  with 
the  calling  out  of  troops  to  protect  the  othcers  of  the  law  against  hired  tight- 
en from  Ban  Flnmciseo^  and  hwry  bilh  of  costs  againet  the  coonty;  bnt  at 
het  the  rails  w  ere  removed  and  the  S.  P.  k  \.  II.  R.  w  as  no  more. 

"The  officers  of  the  W.  P.  R.  R.  were  T.  Dame,  pres't;  K  S.  Holdcn, 
fieD>fiM*t;     T.  P«M^  mo.;  B.  Chenery,  treas'r;  W.  J.  Lewi%  chief-eng'r. 
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thereof the  time  within  which  it  most  consfcnict 
its  first  twenty  miles  being  one  year  from  Ju]y  I, 
1865y  and  the  whole  road  within  four  years  there- 
after; but  congress  extended  the  time  two  years  for 
both.  The  aid  in  bonds  extended  to  the  Western 
Pacific  was  $1,975,560. 

Tliu  $1,000,000  which  San  Franci5;ro  was  asked  to 
subscribe  was  apportioned  in  the  leufislative  act,  $400,- 
000  for  the  Western  IV-ilic,  and  SOoO.OOO  fur  the 
Central  Pacific;  and  so  eaoer  were  the  pe(»ple  for  rail- 
road connnunication  that  they  voted  it,  notwithtitaiHl- 
ini(  the  opposition  of  the  San  Francisco  newspapcrjs 
But  when  it  came  to  the  supervisors  they  refused  to 
take  action.  By  permission  of  the  legislature,  a  com- 
promise was  entered  into  between  the  city  and  the 
companies,  whereby,  instead  of  subscribing  $l,oon,- 
000  to  the  stock  of  the  roads,  the  Central  Pacific 
company  accepted  a  proj>osition  to  take  an  outright 
gift  of  $400,000  in  bonds  of  the  city  and  county.  The 
main  reason  for  this  change  was  that,  under  the  provis- 
ions of  the  state  constitution,  the  city  treasury  might 
be  held  responsible  in  case  of  the  company's  failure. 
InjuTictions  were  (»btained,  liowever,  restraininij^  the 
issuance  of  the  city  and  county  bonds,  and  legal  \my- 
ceedinL^s  delayed  tlie  action  of  the  supervisors  for  more 
than  a  year.  The  court  then  dissolved  the  injunction 
and  ordered  the  delivery  of  the  bonds,  which  were 
finally  handed  over  to  the  companies — $400,000  to  the 
Central  and  $200,000  to  the  Western  Pacific.  Similar 
proceedings  were  held  in  Sacramento,  and  law  suits 
were  multiplied.  San  Joaquin  county  subscribed 
$250,000  to  the  stock  of  the  Western  Pacific,  and 
Santa  Clara  $150,000. 

In  1864  the  legislature  repealed  the  $10,000  a  mile 
act,  and  substituted  another  empowering  the  com- 

"  A  portion  of  the  rapposed  land  gnat  of  the  W.  P.  R.  R.  wa^i  inclnded 
within  a  Spani.«ih  grant  nv*  r  which  ooogren  had  no  rights  and  the  land,  ui 
OOmpliUat  of  settlers,  waa  rcalured. 
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pany  to  execute  and  issue  July  1,  18G4,  and  any  time 
thereafter,  bonds  in  sums  of  |1,000  bearing  seven 
per  cent  interest,  payable  half  yearly;  the  interest  to 
oe  paid  at  the  state  treasury  K>r  the  first  1500,  and 
the  remainder  where  the  company  should  prefer;  the 
whole  amount  issued  not  to  exceed  $12,000,000,  and 
the  bonds  to  run  twenty  years,  secured  by  mortgages 
on  the  railroad,  its  rolling  stock,  fixtures,  and  fran- 
chises; but  upon  the  express  condition  tluit  the  city 
and  county  of  Sail  Francisco  and  tlic  counties  of 
Placer  and  Sacramento  should  be  exempt  as  stock- 
lioldcrs  fnjn  ]ial)ilitv  for  the  payment  of  the  com- 
pany's  bonds,  interest,  or  j)rincij)al  over  and  above 
the  amount  previously  subscrilx'd  by  them.  A  tax 
of  eight  cent8  on  each  $100  of  the  taxable  property  of 
the  state  was  to  be  levied,  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  of  the  United  States,  to  constitute  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  Pacific  railroad  fund,  out  of  which 
the  coupons  for  the  interest  on  the  IdOO  bonds  should 
be  paid  as  they  fell  due  from  time  to  time  during  the 
twenty  years.  If  the  special  fund  should  not  prove 
sufficient,  the  interest  should  be  paid  from  the  gen- 
eral fund.  The  conditions  of  this  i^rant  weie  the 
same  as  in  the  former  act,  with  the  additional  one  of 
a  deed  from  the  comjiany  of  a  t^ranite  quarry  in 
IMacer  countv  situated  on  railroad  land.  In  return 
the  company  was  to  transport  without  charge  troops, 
supplies,  munitions  of  war,  and  all  convicts  and  luna- 
tics in  charge  of  state  officials.  The  act  was  assailed 
as  unconstitutional,  for  only  in  the  case  of  insurrec- 
tion, war,  or  invasion  could  the  state  create  a  debt  of 
more  than  $300,000;  but  the  bill  was  so  drawn  that 
the  civil  war  was  made  the  motive. 

Not  only  had  legislatioii  in  California  to  be  looked 
after,  but  also  in  Nevada.  At  the  constitutional  con- 
vention held  in  1863  Stanford  was  present  to  prevent 
the  incorporation  in  the  organic  law  of  a  clause  per* 
mitting  the  legislature  to  donate  to  the  first  railroad 
couipany  which  should  coimect  Nevada  with  navigable 
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watcr.'=;  8n,00<),0U0  in  bonds.  He  plcuK'd  for  tlic  dona- 
tion diiT'ct  to  his  company,  atid  argued  so  well  that  the 
obnoxious  clause  was  stricken  out.  The  convention, 
howi  ver.  voted  against  the  subsidy  without  conditions, 
and  it  was  lost  alto<rethcr.  The  conii)anv  afterward 
took  rej>risals.  Tliere  was  a  little  Hurry  of  competi- 
tion in  this  quarter  in  when  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions was  introduced  in  the  Nevada  legislature,  tlio 
tenor  of  whicli  being  that  the  Central  Pacific  had 
completed  but  tliirty  miles  of  the  road,  while  its 
principal  effort  seemed  to  have  been  to  reduce  the 
number  of  miles  ordered  to  be  constructed  each  year ; 
that  there  was  a  railroad  thirty-(-iglit  miles  long," 
commencing  at  Freeport^  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Sacramento,  and  extending  in  a  nearly  direct 
line  with  the  capital  of  Nevada,  which,  with  reason- 
able encouragement^  would  push  forward  to  that  point ; 
therefore  congress  was  asked  to  grant  in  United  States 
bonds  $10,000,000  to  the  first  corporation  whicli 
should  complete  an  unbroken  line  of  railway,  in  per- 
fect running  order,  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Sacramento  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra.  Had 
this  subsidy  been  granted,  the  warfare  which  would 

have  ensued  would  liave  re  tarded  the  comT)lction  of 

i. 

either  road  ;  but  tiic  retiulutious  were  a  strong  iuceu- 
tive  to  aetion 

Tlie  Central  Pacific  had  certainly  an  unpromising 
conuneneement  of  its  career  in  resjxjct  to  suits  at  law 
and  legal  proceedings  generally.  Even  Placer  county, 
which  was  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  railroad,  if 
honestly  constructed  and  conducted,  and  which  had 
subscribed  $250,0U0  to  the  company's  stock,  issued  an 
order  by  the  board  of  supervisors  to  a  committee  con- 

"The  company  Tktc  rcforrod  towas  called  the  San  Francisco  ami  WaahM 
Bk  R.  CO,  and  couttiiiiplated  making  Keese  river  its  eastern  terminns.  It  i«> 
quire<l  not  much  argament  to  show  that  oongreu  was  not  likely  to  make  a 
furtlior  donation  to  Pacifio  tmilroads  in  tliat  latitude;  or  if  it  should,  the  ef- 
fect would  be  to  delay  rather  than  hasten  the  completion  of  a  transconti^ 
nental  road.  Speech  o/  C.  IT.  Feb.  6,  1865,  pp.  U.   Speech  </  D.  II, 

MaMoa  the  Mune  mibjeet,  1S66»  pp.  16w 
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sisting  of  A.  B.  Soott  and  D.  W.  Madden  to  examine 
the  books  of  the  corporation,  to  ascertain  what  truth 
there  was  in  the  charges  brought  against  it  of  having 
assumed  that  the  grants  made  by  congress  to  the 
Central  Pacific  company  were  made  to  the  individuals 
named  in  the  act  as  incorporators ;  and  that  they  had 
as^suiiied  to  sell  these  ri^-lits  to  the  company  incorpo- 
rated uikIlt  California  laws,  receiving  tliercfor  paid 
upca[)ital  stock  amounting  to  several  million  dollars, 
such  transaction  being  fraudulent  toward  the  county 
as  a  stockholder  of  tlic  corporation.  The  committee 
returned  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  charge,  ab- 
surd in  a  legal  point  of  view,  but  showing  the  suspi- 
cion which,  however  unjustly,  attached  to  the  manage- 
ment of  this  corporation  fix>m  the  beginning.  That 
it  should  be  so  was  not  unnatural,  considering  the 
vastness  of  the  interests  at  stake. 

There  was  also  expressed  a  mat  anxiety  for  the 
public  lands.  It  was  frequency  asserted  that  the 
government  having  remov^  its  reservation  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  mineral  lands,  the  Central  Pacific  com- 
pany would  take  possession  of  mining  land,  and  even 
of  town-sites  in  the  mineral  regions  ;  and  when  it  be- 
came known  in  18G6  that  its  company's  agents  at 
Washington  were  asking  for  patents  in  Sacramento, 
Nevada,  and  Placer  counties,  which  were,  in  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  people,  mineral  lands,  it  was  de- 
termined to  take  action  in  the  matter ;  and  Sargent 
appeared  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Cali- 
fornia senate  to  demonstrate  that  a  miner  would  have 
no  standing  in  the  courts  against  tho  holder  of  a 
United  States  patent  to  the  land  on  which  he  might 
be  mining;  and  that»  therefore,  something  must  be 
done  to  prevent  the  issuance  of  such  patents  to  the 
railroad  company.  Before  the  same  committee  ap- 
peared, in  December  1865,  Stanford,  B.  B.  Redding, 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  company's  land  agent, 
with  E.  B.  Crocker,  attorney  for  the  Central  Pacific. 
The  result  of  the  examination  into  this  subject  was 
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that  the  coinniittee  reported  in  favor  of  resolutions 
requesting  the  president  to  withhold  his  signature 
from  any  patents  to  lands  until  a  segregation  of  the 
mineral  from  the  agricultural  had  been  made.  These 
resolutions  were  jointly  |>assed  by  both  houses  of  tlie 
legislature,  and  telegraphed  by  Governor  Low  tx)  the 
California  delegation  in  Washington  on  the  3 1st  of 
December.  The  dispatch  was  not  delivered  until 
January  8th,  between  which  dates  patents  had  been 
issaed  for  450,000  acres  in  Placer  and  Nevada  coun- 
ties. It  was  subsequently  shown  that  the  rights  of 
miners  were  secui  ed  by  the  law  which  made  tlie  grant 
to  the  Central  Pacific  company ;  and  as  to  the  delayed 
dispatch,  why,  no  harm  was  done  I 

The  county  of  Placer  paid  an  annual  interest  <hi 
its  bonds  issued  to  the  company  for  stock  of  $20,000; 
and  might  be  required  in  and  afber  1868,  if  necessanr 
to  raise  the  amount,  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  on  each 
$100  worth  of  taxable  property  in  the  counfy  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  its  bonds,  which 
were  to  be  redeemed  as  often  as  the  fund  contained 
$3,000  or  more  until  all  were  liquidated.  Again  in 
1868  the  county  as  a  stockholder  applied  for  some 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  company,  and  its 
manner  of  conducting  l)usiness;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  in  either  instance  the  inquiry  served  any 
good  pui  pose. 

There  were  suits-at-law  arisiiiiX  from  tlie  refusal  of 
the  company  to  pay  what  the  county  conceived  to  be 
ajustUix.  Tlie  first  assessment  was  made  in  1864, 
when  only  a  ]^art  of  tlie  load  was  completed,  and  was 
based  Uj)ou  tlie  company's  statement  of  the  length 
and  valuation  of  it,  which  latter  estimate  was  ]>laerj 
at  $'I,()00  per  mile.  The  district  attomc}^  complained 
that  this  was  much  too  low  ;  and  proof  being  brought, 
the  assessment  was  raised  to  $20,000  a  mile ;  but 
when  the  matter  came  before  the  board  of  equaliza- 
tion the  value  was  placed  at  $12,160  a  mile,  and  al# 
that  rate  the  tajL  was  finally  paid, 
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The  following  year,  through  some  blundenng  of  the 
authorities,  the  assessment  was  allowed  to  go  upon 
the  company's  basis  of  $6,000  a  mile ;  but  in  1866  it 

was  raised  to  $15,000,  which  being  refused,  suit  was 
brought  and  iud^nient  obtained  in  the  district  court 
for  the  full  amount.  Tliere  was  left,  however,  a  loop- 
Iiole  of  (\srapp,  it  being  discovered  that  the  revenue 
law  of  18G4  was  in  coutlict  witli  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  in  some  minor  n^quircments,  whcreu]>on  a 
compromise  was  effected,  and  the  county  accepted  for 
the  years  1866-7  a  payment  upon  the  comi)any's 
terms  of  $6,000  a  mile,  because  it  seemed  clear  that 
there  was  no  reasonable  probability  of  compelling  the 
company,  by  law,  to  pay  any  tax  whatever  upon  its 
property."  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact,  and  such,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  the  dedsion  of  the  supreme  court, 
although  when  the  road  was  only  one  hundred  miles 
in  leni^th  its  earnings  were  already  on  a  very  consid- 
eral>lu  scale. 

In  1868  the  contest  was  renewed  l)etween  Placer 
county  and  the  Central  Pacific  company.  The  case 
was  in  court  until  1872,  when  it  was  finally  adjudi- 
cated in  favor  of  the  county.  In  the  interim  the 
company  caused  the  passiiij^e  of  an  act  by  the  le<j;isla- 
ture,  authorizing  and  requiring  the  county  of  Placer 
to  sell  to  the  Central  Pacific  company  of  California  any 
and  all  of  its  stock  owned  by  the  county.  It  was 
accordingly  sold  to  the  company  for  $250,000  in  gold 
coin,  which  was  used  to  redeem  the  outstanding 
bonds  of  the  county.  The  stock  held  by  the  county 
of  Sacramento  was  also  recovered  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  foresight  of  the  company  in  taking  in  its 
stock,  which  had  served  the  purpose  of  launching  it 
upon  its  successful  career,  was  ap]>an  iit  a  dozen  years 
later,  wiien,  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  other  roads  with  the  Central  Pacific,  the 
county  of  San  Joaquin  sued  the  latter  company  for 
its  proportion  of  the  dividends  earned  by  the  combi- 
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Tuition,  the  amount  claimed  being  about  $50,000,000. 
The  county  lost  its  case  in  the  superior  court  of  San 
Francisco,  and  appealed  to  the  supreme  court;  but 
was  finally  compelled  to  accept  $300,000  and  yield 
up  its  stock.  As  its  subscription  had  only  been  to 
the  amoir.it  of  $250,000,  it  does  not  appear  that 
after  all  there  were  any  very  serious  grounds  of  com- 
plaint 

From  the  evils  of  subsidy-giving  the  country  suffered 
for  many  years.  The  population  was  shifting,  the 
available  resources  of  the  state  few ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing there  was  hardly  a  county  in  it  that  by  1870  had 
not  burdened  itself  with  a  debt  of  from  $100,000  to 
$300,000,  at  a  hi^h  rate  of  interest,  to  run  in  some 
instances  for  sixty  years.  Companies  incorporated 
under  a  general  law  beneged  the  legislature  annually 
to  pass  acts  authorizmg  the  people  to  vote  on  incur- 
ring this  indebtedness;  newspapers  paraded  the  bene- 
fits to  be  received  from  every  new  railroad  scheme, 
often  without  knowing  whctlur  it  liad  any  merit. 
Thus  urged  by  the  legislature  and  the  press,  the 
people  passed  undt  r  the  rod  with  the  greatest  unanim- 
ity. Some  counties  have  not  to  this  day  recovered 
from  the  disastrous  cftects  of  raihoad  enterprises. 
Not  only  did  tliey  incur  debt  and  involve  themselves 
in  law-suits,  hut  the  franchises  granted  to  the  insol- 
vent coinpanii's  left  them  nothing  with  which  to 
encourao^e  a  solvent  successor.  Such  was  the  history 
of  El  ])orado,  Placer,  San  Joaquin,  and  some  of  the 
southern  counties."*    Yet  as, 

"The  pttompt 
Is  all  the  we<lge  that  splits  its  knotty  way 
Betwttm  the  possible  and  the  impoenble.* 

Tlie  new  oonstitution  says:  *  Tho  Icgiitlature  shall  have  no  power  to  give 
or  to  lend,  or  to  autltorizc  the  giving  or  lending  of  the  credit  of  the  state,  or 
of  any  county,  city  and  county,  city,  township,  or  other  political  cf»rporation 
or  suhdivision  of  the  stat*  now  existing,  or  tliat  may  l>e  heruatu-r  eatab- 
lisheti,  in  aid  of  or  to  any  ]>crson,  association,  or  corp<mtieo,  whether  miUli> 
cipal  or  otherwise,  or  to  pleil^e  the  ore. lit  thereof  in  any  manner  whatever 
for  tho  payment  of  tlic  liauilitica  of  any  imlividual  association,  municipal  or 
other  corporation  whatever;  nor  shall  it  have  the  power  to  nmke  any  gift,  or 
authorize  the  making  of  any  gift  of  any  {uihlic  money  or  Uuqgof  TstaM  to 
any  individual,  municipal,  ur  other  corporation  whatever.' 
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it  cannot  be  said  that  these  efforts  were  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  state.  They  were  the  pioneer  enter- 
prises, and  shared  the  common  fate  of  pioneers,  the 
foremost  of  whom  go  down  to  makt;  way  for  men  of 
liappier  fortunes  who  avail  themselves  of  their  uure- 
quited  services. 

Tlie  amended  Parifie  Kailroad  act  of  18G4  brouixht 
the  relief  of  abundant  means  to  the  Central  ]\u;ific 
company.  Up  to  this  period  of  its  history  it  had  felt 
its  way  with  great  care.  To  meet  the  cost  of  the 
first  forty  miles,  required  by  congress  as  a  guarantee 
of  the  purpose  and  capability  of  the  company,  had 
compelled  its  financiers  to  resort  to  borrowing  on  their 
personal  security.'^  On  that  alone,  since  bonds  of 
an  onconstructed  road  were  worthless  in  the  market, 
the  money  was  procured  which  was  expended  on  the 
first  thirty-one  miles»  but  as  that  indebtedness  was 
probably  liquidated  by  the  money  received  from  state 
and  county  subsidies,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  pre- 
vious to  1864  California  had  been  paying  for  the 
Paeifie  liiiih^oad.  As  fast  as  the  line  w  as  opened  for 
business  it  j)n>duced  a  revenue  whicli  could  be  applied 
Upon  the  company's  indel)tedness  of  any  kind. 

The  status  of  the  company  was  greatly  improved 
by  the  passage  of  tlie  act  which  made  the  United 
States  virtually  an  endorser  of  the  company*s  bonds 
for  the  full  amount  of  its  own  subsidy  "  of  $48,000  per 
mile,  making  $96,000  the  available  sum  to  be  drawn 
upon  for  each  mile  of  the  road.  The  financial  prob- 
lem has  been  solved,"  said  Stanford  in  July  1865,  "  and 
the  result  is  abundant  financial  means  to  press  forward 
the  work  to  its  utmost  development**** 

This  new  condition  of  affidrs  made  a  distinct  change 

-''S.:i\  -i  Huntington,  in  tliis  cnnnortion,  "Weliad  enit'r^od  paper  to  one 
party  (Oakes  Amea)  of  $1,250,000,  ptirsonal  security.  Ihey  t>aid,  'Here, 
««  know  von,  and  while  we  don't  know  what  y«m  are  worth,  we  are  aatuified 
yr.u  n  oulil  not  have  enilorsetl  the  piper  if  you  were  not  wolth  the  uumey.*" 
Ua  this  credit  be  pmcured  the  aid  re4Uired. 

**  That  iM,  enough  had  been  aeoored  in  money  and  land  to  Uoild  the  rail- 
road. 
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in  the  policy  of  the  compaiiy.''  Through  the  means 
placed  in  their  hands  by  the  state,  and  by  the  general 
government,  they  were  rendered  independent.  In- 
stead of  selling  stock  they  gathered  it  in.  They  dis- 
missed sab-contractors,  and  under  the  firm  name  of 
Crocker  &  Company  secured  for  themselves  the  prof- 
its arising  from  the  construction  of  the  road.  One  of 
the  strongest  points  in  their  favor  was  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  gold  and  tlie  rise  in  the  price  of  bonds  which 
followed  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  bL'fore  which 
event  comparatively  little  work  had  been  done,  and 

The  foUowing  iihowii^WM  luftde  Sept  Ifl^  1864s 

Authorized  capital   l^fiOO^OOO 

Cash  subscriiiCHl  aud  isaued  for  work  oud  material. ...  |723,S0O 

Plftcer CO.  rabscriptioa...   800,000 

Saoraincnto  co  "   3(>o.noo 

For  iron,  cars,  eta   1S8,000 

Total   $1,462,500 

The  debts  of  the  compaay  were  its  Snt  mortgiig* 

bonds  israed  \  ^,860,000 

Individual  .•u  counta,  etc  •••...........«...  205,700 

Tay  ruik  for  August   25,000 

Total   $1,480^700 

Assets  of  ttio  compaay — ^Due  from  stockholders. ...  $  203,586 

150  Placer  oa  bonds   75^000 

tf27  Sacramento  co.  bonds   163,500 

San  Francisco  co.  bonds  400,000 

Due  from  the  U.  S.  on  completed  road   1,264,000 

Gnmtby  th.-  -tatL-  .«10-,(1<»0  annually—   2,l<^.f>fW 

Surrey  to  the  eatitern  boundary  of  CaL  •  00,740 

31  mi£M  of  first-class  railroad  •  

Unoompleted  line  abovo  Kewoastlo  •   60,000 

Shops,  toola,  etc..  etc. ,   25,000 

On  hand  and  to  arrire  iron  for  32  milee,  and  «noa^ 

imndiasod  for '20  additional  milt  «,  Ix  sidrs  cliaira 

and  spikea  for  53  miles,  and  ties  tor  22  uules,  pas< 

senger  cars,  and  freight  and  constractioin  enra. 
The  levt-e  fri>nt  in  Saoranionto  citj',  from  K,  llrwfe 

north,  and  30  acres  north  of  I  street,  giMltadby 

the  city. 

TllttTalne  of  every  altemato  section  of  iniMir  land 
for  20  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road  tor  31  uules 
completed. 

The  earnings  of  the  road  from  June  fi,  1864,  when 
it  was  opened  to  Newcastle,  to  Sept.  14,  less 
oxpenses    36,017.74 

Total  known  values   ^,  :iSG,  04.^  74 

Huntington,  in  a  dictation  given  to  one  of  my  st«^nocra]ilier<<.  and  knowTi 
in  my  library  as  the  liuntinifton  Mamucrip,  relates  ou  some  not  uu- 
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fhus  few  of  tlu  ir  ])onds  had  been  sacri6ced  at  the  low 
values  raliDg  during  the  years  of  the  war.  Fortune 
indeed  appeared  to  favor  them  at  every  turn,  but  if 
they  were  fortunate,  they  possessed  also  the  ability  to 
grasp  opportunity  firmly  and  skilfully  and  at  the  right 
moment.  That  the  durectors  were  for-aghted  men, 
possessing,  moreover,  the  tact  and  adroitness  needed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  their  task,  their  acts  abun* 
dantlyprove,  as  does  also  their  success,  in  the  face  of 
all  difficulties  and  discouragementa  In  July  1864, 
within  a  year  and  a  half  after  breaking  ground,  their 
assets  already  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half:  their  debts  were  merely  nominal,  and  they  were 
already  in  the  enjoymeiit  of  a  good  income  from  the 
coin{)]i'ted  portion  of  their  road. 

From  Newcastle  to  the  state  \'u\c  Crocker  &  Com- 
pany built  the  Central  Pacific  raihoad  of  California. 
It  was  not  easy  to  obtain  white  labor  Ibr  raihoad  work 
in  the  state,  500  men  being  all  that  were  employed  in 
the  winter  of  18G4  5.  To  these  were  aiidrd  <hii  ing 
the  summer  2,000  Chinamen.  At  a  later  date;  sev- 
eral thousand  Asiatics  were  imported  cxprissly  for 
this  labor,  and  durin<r  the  last  months  of  th(^  con- 
st ruction  period,  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  was 
in  the  field.  Crocker  proved  an  excellent  superin- 
tendent and  a  thorough  oiganizer.    The  engineering 

important  facts  concerning  fhe  early  niaaagement.  Ho  onvH  that  at  the 
•tart  a  construction  company  was  formed  consiHtiiig  of  Staiif«>r<l,  llonkins, 
Booth,  Marsh,  Peel,  Judali,  and  hini»clf.  Each  man  ^vas  to  furni.sh  uue* 
MnreaUl  of  tiie  meann  to  build  the  road  to  Newcantlo,  -w  hich  t)i<  y  were  tO 
own  equally.  But  Peel  receded  from  hin  agreement  afttT  the  work  had  been 
commenced,  l>eing  afraid  to  risk  his  bhare,  J^W.OUO  iu  gold,  worth  .'{0  i>cr  cent 

fjrtMnmiu.  Huntington  then  said  that  Peel  niunt  buv  nim  out,  or  sell  out  to 
uiii;  but  Peel  refused  to  do  either.  Huntington  had  anotlicr  alternative, 
wliicli  was  to  stop  work,  which  ho  did,  g'jing  aloug  the  lino  and  ordering  9 
snb-contractort  to  ee—e,  and  pay  off  the  men.  Theie  nib-contractors, 
thinking  there  was  Bomc  real  cause  for  this  arbitrary  action,  offered  to  buy 
out  the  C4>ui{>auy,  anil  build  the  road  for  themselves.  'All  right,'  said  Hunt- 
BWton,  *  I  give  you  two  weeks  todo  it  in.'  Uut  the  "iiIn  man  they  found 
who  was  lilci-ly  t<)  Income  their  capitalist,  ('hark-*  M  r  1  ^mghlin,  when  he 
Icanied  that  lluutington  was  to  »ell  out,  declined  to  luruish  tlie  money,  as 
Huntington  Very  m  cII  knew  he  would  do.  The  9  lub^ontracton  ntonbed^ 
Feel  Jukvang  aold  oat»  and  the  road  wae  finialied  to  Newoaatle. 
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was  performed  by  S.  S.  Montague,  chief,  and  L. 
element^  assistant,  the  work  being  inspected  by  George 
£.  Gray,  who  has  since  remained  in  the  companys 
employ.  Some  alterations  were  made  in  Judah's  sor- 
▼ey,  and  the  gradient  of  116  feet  to  the  mile  was  the 
maximum  in  the  whole  line,  which  followed  an  un- 
broken ridge  from  base  to  summit  of  the  Sierra, 
crossing  but  one  river  thrco  miles  above  Dutch  Flat, 
and  attainint^  an  altitude  of  7,042  feet,  but  avoiding 
the  second  suimiiit.  It  was  slow  work,  cuttinij^  down, 
filling  up,  buildiiiir  trestles,  tunnels,  and  culverts,  and 
making  a  solid  roadway  for  the  passage  of  the  heavy 
locomotives  required  on  the  mountains.  But  taking 
into  account  the  difficulties,  it  was  rapidly  done. 
"Why,"  says  Crocker,  *'I  used  to  eo  up  and  down 
that  road  in  my  car  like  a  mad  bull,  stopping  idong 
wherever  there  was  anything  amiss,  and  raising  Old 
Nick  with  the  boys  that  were  not  up  to  time."  **  Twenty 
miles  a  year  was  all  that  was  completed  in  1863, 1864, 
and  1865  respectively ;  in  1866  thirty  miles;  and  in 
1 867  forty-six  miles.  A  telegraph  line,  snow-sheds,  de- 
pots, water-tanks,  and  all  else  constituting  the  perfect 
equipment  of  a  first-class  road,  were  constructed  as 
the  road  }>rogressed  ;  and  as  the  aniiy  of  graden>, 
masons,  track-layers,  and  meohanics,  passed  by,  thej 
left  not  destruction,  hut  civiliziition  behind  them. 

In  1867  the  state  line  was  reached,  but  ever  since 
the  enactment  of  tlie  amended  Pacific  Railroad  act, 
the  company  had  been  resolved  not  to  stop  there,  but 
push  on  through  Nevada,  and  meet  the  Union  Pacific 
as  far  east  as  practicable — if  possible,  at  Salt  Lake.  The 
1 50  mile  limit,  leavinj^  them  in  mid-desert,  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  If  they  came  east  of  Carson  valley 
they  must  make  for  the  trade  of  Salt  L^e  valley. 
Nevada  in  1866  granted  them  the  ri^ht  of  way, 
though  she  never  consented  otherwise  to  aid  the 
corporation. 

^  Tliis  vigorons  description  of  his  energetic  coarse  u  from  a  dietatMB  in 
my  liUrary  entitled  Crocker's  HaUroad  BuUding  MS. 
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The  TJnlon  Pacific  company  made  no  commence- 
ment of  construction  before  18G5,  whereas,  in  July  of 
tliat  year,  the  Central  had  made  44  miles,  and  was  at 
Clipper  gap,  2,448  feet  above  sea-level.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  by 
the  California  company,  and  that  the  Union  Pacific 
had  several  hundred  miles  of  level  countiy  to  build 
in,  the  advantage  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  lat« 
ter.  This  advantage,  however,  was  more  apparent 
than  real;  for  while  the  Central  was  compelled  to  do  a 
great  amount  of  work  to  gain  a  little  distance,  it  was 
weU  oiganlssed,  which  the  other  never  was;  it  had 
rapid  communication  with  the  ships 'which  brought 
its  manufactured  material  from  the  east,  had  stone, 
timber,  and  gravel  distributed  by  nature  along  its 
line,  could  easily  obtain  subsistence,  could  command 
cheap  Chinese  labor,  and  was  ^receiving  an  income 
from  the  completed  portion  of  its  road  in  addition  to 
the  means  furnished  by  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Union  Pacific  company  had  to  tran.s|K)rt  all 
its  material  overland,  or  by  means  of  the  Missouri 
river,  ata  lieav}^  expense,  no  eastern  railroad  connection 
existing  by  the  aid  of  wliieli  the  vast  amount  of  iron, 
tools,  provisions, locomotives,  cars,  and  all  else,  even  in- 
oludin«x  wood  for  ties  and  stone  for  masonry,  of  which 
the  country  was  destitute,  could  be  carried  to  their 
disi  inltarkation  on  the  Missouri,  or  beyond  it.  Thus, 
leaving  out  of  the  comparison  the  financial  status  of 
the  two  companies,  whicli  was  in  favor  of  tlie  Cali- 
fornia corporation,  tlie  ditHculties  to  be  overcome  were 
of  about  equal  magnitude.  The  eastern  company 
could  lay  down  more  rails  per  day  over  the  l^latto 
valley  than  the  western  comjmny  could  in  the 
Sierra;  but  the  lofty  liockv  ian<4e  was  <o  bo  over- 
come  thereafter,  while  the  Central  emergetl  from  the 
Sierra  upon  the  valley  of  the  'Humlx)ldt,  where  it 
could  also  make  time  in  grading  and  track -laying. 

It  was  at  this  point  in  its  career  that  the  officers  of  the 
Central  Pacific  organized  among  themselves  the  Con- 
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tract  and  Finance  company  for  the  further  profiecntkm 
of  their  enterprises,  and  under  this  fresh  oi^raizatioii 
set  out  to  meet  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  America,  which 
was  constructing  the  Union  Pacific.  Congress  in 
1866  had  again  authorized  the  Central  Pacific  com- 
pany to  "locate,  construct,  and  continue  their  road 
eastward  in  a  continuous  Hne"  until  it  should  meet 
tlie  Union  Pacific's  ( ontinuous  line.  In  the  autumn 
of  18G7  it  emerged  from  its  windings  among  the  eter- 
nal hills,  and  entered  upon  a  race  for  the  trade  entre- 
p6t  of  Utah,  as  well  as  for  bonds  and  lands.  It  was 
the  grandest  race  that  ever  was  run — ^to  which  the 
Olympics  W(  i  <  a  petty  play — to  complete  the  most  stu- 
pendous work  that  men  had  ever  conceived,  and  one  the 
most  far-reaching  in  its  results.  When  Shakespeare's 
Puck  promised  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  min- 
utes, it  might  have  been  a  prophecy  verified  by  elec- 
tricity ;  but  even  the  inspired  bard  of  Avon  never  had 
a  prophetic  vision  of  two  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
built  in  five  vcars,  bearincr  not  thouj'ht  onlv,  hut  the 
thinkers,  swift  as  the  flight  of  birds,  from  ocean  to 
ocean. 

"You  will  see,"  said  Asa  Whitney  in  1845,  that 
it  will  chan<j;e  the  wliole  world.  ...  It  will  bring  the 
world  together  as  one  nation;  allow  us  to  traverse 
the  globe  in  thirty  days,  civilize  and  christianize  man- 
kind, and  place  us  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  compel- 
ling Europe  on  one  side  and  Asia  and  Africa  on  the 
other  to  pass  through  us." 

The  Union  Pacific  on  the  pluns  had  foiled  ahead. 
In  1867,  when  the  Central  began  the  strife  for  the 
goal,  it  had  constructed  550  mues.  In  1868  it  built 
425,  and  the  Central  S63  miles.  Huntington,  in  the 
east,  was  well  informed  of  the  financial  condition  of 
his  rival,  Oakes  Ames,  and  this  knowledge  he  did  not 
fail  to  turn  to  account.^    Thus  when  his  associates 

Crawfonl's  rm/iV  ^^n''il(;,  r  nn>\  Hollister'n /wT'  nf  dJ/ax  take  exactly 
opposite  views  ol  Oakes  Ames'  character  lu  conuectiou  with  the  Uoiou  I'a- 
offio't  aSm,  It  it  oertain,  howmrer,  that  the  Or4dU  McbiUkr  raintd  «d4 
killad  AniM* 
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wrote  to  him  stating  tliat  the  Union  graders  were 
at  work  in  the  Humboldt  valley^  he  bade  them  not  to 
be  alarmed,  but  to  go  right  along  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  to  leave  a  good  road  behind  them. 

The  Central^  advantages  were  that  it  had  done 
with  the  mountains,  whereas  the  Union  had  still  some 
expensive  work  to  do  east  of  Osfden.  The  means  of 
the  former  wcru  ample,  and  it  liad  a  furce  of  quiet, 
orderly  Chinese,  tasdy  managed,  wliile  the  other 
company  employed  wliito  laborers,  who,  when  not 
promptly  paid,  were  refraetory,  and  even  hostile.** 

Straining  every  nerve,  tlio  Union  Paeific  threw  out 
graders  as  far  west  as  Humboldt  wells,  500  miles 
from  Ogden,  80  miles  of  which  were  laid  with  track ; 
but  the  gap  between  that  portion  of  its  work  and  the 
continuous  track  east  of  it  was  never  filled,  and 
$1»000,000  was  wasted.  But  the  Central  company 
took  reprisals,  and  sent  its  graders  east  of  Ogden;  at 
the  same  time  it  filed  a  map  of  its  route  to  Echo  sum- 
mit with  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  by  whom  it  was 
approved,  upon  which  a  demand  was  made  for  the 
two  thirds  of  the  bonds  due  on  completion,  according 
to  a  clause  in  section  viii  of  the  amended  Pacific  rail- 
road act,  which  allowed  such  an  advance  when  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  case  required  it.  By  that  remai  kal>le 
power  of  will  and  ingenuity  in  presenting  an  argument, 
which  has  ever  distinguished  the  attorney  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  company,  the  president,  the  secretary  of  the 
interior,  the  attorney -general,  and  the  railroad  com- 
missioners were  persuaded  that  it  was  requisite  to 
issue  $2,400,000  in  United  States  bonds  to  the  Cen- 
tral company  for  this  late  extension  of  its  road.  Some 
congressmen,  however,  had  become  aware  of  the  de- 
mand, and  had  exacted  a  pledge  from  the  secretaiy 
of  the  treasury  that  he  would  not  issue  the  bonds 

*  It  was  a  matter  well  known  at  thi-  tinio  that  when  the  V.  V  li  ul  nia<lo 
connection  with  the  C.  P.  it  was  nnahh-  to  pay  it4  gang-i  of  m.  u,  ami  that 
Duraiit  wa4  licltl  a  captive  hy  them  for  three  days,  and  ahle  only  to  make  a 
partial  aettlement  ia  tiiue  to  take  part  in  the  oeremoiiiea  at  the  muting  of  the 
roads. 
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before  an  investigation  could  be  made.  The  investi- 
ffatioQ  was  made,  but  not  until  after  the  bonds  had 
Been  issued  and  half  of  them  delivered. 

Here  was  indeed  a  surprise  for  the  Union  Pacific, 
whose  engineers  had  reported  only  the  year  before 
that  they  would  reach  the  Sierra  Nevada  before 
the  Central  com[)any  could  cross  the  range.  Had 
this  been  accom|)li8hed,  the  latter  would  have  been 
left  with  only  a  short  and  dillicult  piece  of  road  to 
operate/^  and  would  always  have  beeu  subject  to  the 

"  HuntinL'tnn  prepared  an  able  pamphlet,  addresseil  to  the  Henat<?  com- 
mittee, giviux  rea«ou8  why  the  managers  of  the  C.  V.  K.  K.  tboa^ht  the 
point  of  jnnction  thould  be  at  Ogden,  on  aooonnt  of  the  trade  of  Salt  Lake 
valley,  aii<I  the  coal  in  the  Wasatch  valley.  As  they  had  a  hard  task  gcttins 
through  tiie  Sierra,  they  ought  to  have  a  larger  shore  of  the  easier  road ;  and 
as  they  had  filed  their  map,  and  reoeivad  a  partial  issue  of  bonds  upon  the 
st'ctiotia  reaching  to  Qgdon,  tbej  had  aoqnired  the  legal  right  to  go  thare. 
Meautimo  the  house  committee  was  investigating  all  the  circumstances 
attending  the  issue  of  tiia  bonds  on  March  3,  18G1).  It  the  C.  V.  co.  haU  all 
the  rights  claimed,  why,  asked  the  opponentii  of  the  C.  P.,  iaane  the 
$2,400,000  of  bonds  during  the  dying  hours  of  Johnson's  administration, 
atfaiust  the  objections  of  one  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  in  contradiction  of 
the  repeated  pledges  of  Secretary  McCulIuugh?  Why  had  it  paeeed  50  miles 
b'-yond  its  completed  track,  and  ajijdied  for  and  secured  a  partial  is^ue  of 
bouds  over  180  miles  of  road  beyond,  unless  to  gain  an  unfair  advantage  of 
some  kind?  How  coald  Hie  pwrnally  completed  grading  of  the  C  P.  R.  B. 
have  co:it  $'?0,000  per  ndle,  as  certified  to  by  t!u  coinmissioners,  \»hcn  the 
estiinat -s  of  the  U.  P.  K.  R.  co.  for  fully  completed  grading  were  less  Uian 
$10,0i)U  per  mile?  The  law  and  the  policy  of  we  goremment  being  to  allow 
the  two  companies  to  build  tru  k  until  they  met,  why  should  the  U.  P.  R.  R, 
be  stopped  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  C.  P.?  Why  shouUi  the  point  of 
lonetion  be  crowded  back  to  Ogden,  and  the  U.  P.  be  compelled  to  pall  up 
Its  rails  and  wait  for  the  C.  P.  to  build  to  Ogden?  Could  any  reasonable 
explanation  bo  made  of  the  facta  that  when  the  C.  P.  was  41H  miles  from 
Echo  summit,  it  procured  from  Secretary  Browning  the  acceptance  of  a  map 
to  that  point,  though  one  that  w:us  not  as  yet  even  authenticated,  and  thus 
reach  forwar'l  ami  secure  a  i>artial  issue  of  bonds  over  HO  mih-s  of  n>ad,  reach- 
ing to  a  point  witijin  iA)  iinles  of  the  track  of  the  U.  P.  and  230  miles  from 
iU  own  track— and  all  this  in  the  dying  hours  of  a  dissolving  admioistntioQ? 
Rtiilrrxid  .SVr'ijM.  7<'*^.  The  tcHtiniony  before  the  senate  committee  showed 
that  there  had  been  no  ovur-istiue  of  government  bonds,  but  that  tbe^  liad 
been  itraed  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  facts,  and  on  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney -p  nerrj I.  N.  Y.  Times,  March  21,  1869.  In  view  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, it  becomes  of  interest  to  hear  Huntington's  own  version  of  the 
matter,  given  to  my  stenographer  in  interlocutory  style.  Perhaps  nothing 
could  I)otter  illustrate  the  (luick,  incisive  manner  of  the  man:  *I  went  to  Mc- 
Cullough ....  and  said  1,  "Here's  a  report  I  want  you  to  have."  He  had  heard 
we  were  working  there — meaning  among  the  departments — and  he  had  a  talk 
with  Ames.  I  knew  he  had  agreed  not  to  show  me  the  bomis;  but  I  was  de- 
termioed  to  have  them  if  I  could.  I  got  a  report  from  the  attorney -general 
that  I  was  entitled  under  the  law  to  those  bonas.  I  got  one  from  the  solicitor 
of  the  treasury;  he  asked  for  that;  I  was  legally  entitled  to  them.  I  got 
two  cabinet  meetings  in  one  week  outside  of  the  regular  day.  The  majority 
of  them  voted  that  i  should  have  the  bonds.   Then  he  would  not  let  me  have 
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dictation  of  their  rival.  In  such  an  event,  all  the 
benefit  of  their  work  would  have  been  lost,  and  our 
carrying  trade  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men 
whose  interests  were  not  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  But  for  the  rapid  progress  made  by 
the  Central  Pacific  during  the  later  period  of  con- 
struction, this  is  precisely  what  would  have  happened. 

It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Central  I^acific 
to  obtain  a  legal  right  to  make  the  junction  at 
O^en,  but  to  that  congress  would  not  assent,  it 
bemg  in  evidence  that  the  completed  track  of  the 
Union  company  was  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
Ogden  at  the  time  the  Centoal  company  was  sev- 
enty miles  west.  The  two  companies  finally  met 
with  their  completed  tracks  at  Promontory  point,  58 
miles  from  the  coveted  point  of  junction,  April  28, 
1869.  On  that  day  the  Central  performed  the  re- 
markable feat  of  laying  in  one  day  ten  miles  of  road. 
The  disagreement  between  the  two  companies  contin- 
ued for  some  time  loiigt  r.  Huntington  offered  the 
Uni(m  Pacific  company  ^4, 000, 000  for  that  part  of 
their  road  from  Promontory  to  Ogdeu.     But  to  this 

tfaem.    I  went  there  nearly  a  week.    I  wanted  to  get  them  the  day  the  ad- 

tuinistration  closed....!  called  at  McCuUough's  office;  I  sent  in  my  card. 

McCnlloagh  would  let  me  know  the  next  monnng  1  said,  never  mind,  I 

will  go  and  see  him.  I  did  not  know  McCullough.  I  wanted  those  i^l>,4CO,()0O 
bonds.  "Well,"  said  he,  "you  seem  entitleii  to  them,  but  I  can't  let  you 
have  them."  I  answered,  "That  is  all  right;  ffive  me  the  reasons,  Mr  Secre* 
tary,  why  yon  won't  let  me  have  them."  •*Well,**  he  said,  "you  seem  en- 
titled to  them  under  the  law."  Said  I,  "That  is  all  right;  give  me  the 
bonds. "    "  Well, "  he  replied,  "  no,  I  can't  do  it. "    ' •  Welir'  I  said,  "  I  want 

four  reaaons.    I  have  men  in  New  York  who  are  interested  with  mo;  when 
go  back,  if  I  don't  have  the  bonds,  I  want  the  reason  why.    Ynu  can  aee 
for  yourself.**   Finally  he  remarked,  "You  do  seem  entitled  to  them." 

'Well,  I  was  nearly  a  week.  I  went  in  there  every  day,  and  o^iked  him 
to  give  me  the  Iwinfls,  and  asked  for  the  reasons.  One  day  there  was  a  score 
of  men  right  behind  me.  "Now," said  he,  "if  you  do  not  let  those  gentle* 
men  see  me,  I  will  decide  this  thing  acainst  you."  "  Now,"  I  replied,  "  Mr 
Secretary,  rather  than  have  the  sec.  of  the  U.  S.  do  as  foolish  a  thing  as  that, 
I  will  ait  here  for  a  fortnight"  For  half  an  hour  or  so  I  sat  down.  "  Now," 
said  he,  "Mr  Jordan  [he  came  up  just  then],  Mr  Huntington  is  worrying 
me  to  death.  Ho  says  he  wants  those  bonds;  what  do  ycu  think  of  it? 
Jordan  said,  "  1  have  given  you  a  written  opinion,  Mr  Secretary,  tliat  he  ia 
entitled  to  the  bonds  under  the  law."  **  Well,"  said  he,  "  he  shall  have  the 
bonds.". ...  A  little  after  8  o'clock  I  went  out,  and  found  the  bonds  in  my 
room.'  IfunUtiijton,  MS.,  5^.  The  exact  amount  delivered  was  $1,833^0001 
U,  S.  Sl.  Doct  3S,  roL  is.,  44th  cong.,  2d  seas. 
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thoy  objected,  and  after  some  fruitless  iitMrotiation  the 
matter  was  finally  settled  by  the  national  legislature, 
where  was  introduced  into  a  joint  resolution  of  con- 
gress for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  com- 
pany, the  Central  Pacific  railroad  company,  and  for 
other  purposee,"  a  proyiflo  that  the  common  terminus 
of  the  two  companies  should  be  at  Ogden,  or  near  it, 
and  that  the  Union  Pacific  should  build,  but  the 
Central  Pacific  should  pay  for  and  own,  the  road 
from  Ogden  to  Promontory,  where  the  two  roads 
should  connect.  This  proviso  settled  the  matter,  and 
the  Central  obtained  the  equal  command  of  the  Salt 
Lake  traffic,  with  access  to  coal  mines,  securing  at 
cost  price  that  part  of  the  Union  road  horn  Promon- 
tory to  within  five  miles  of  Ogden,  which  five  miles  it 
subsequently  acquired  under  a  lease. 

The  extra  expense  to  the  Central  Pacific  of  this 
soeedy  completion  of  the  road  was  very  great.  Sup- 
plies were  conveyed  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  advance 
of  the  finished  sections  Materials,  railroad  iron,  and 
even  locomotives  were  hauled  by  teams  in  winter 
through  the  deep  snows  of  the  Sierra  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  road  beyond,  since  at  that  season  of  the 
year  little  but  tunnelling  work  could  be  accomplished 
in  the  mountain  regions. 

At  lengtli  all  was  in  readiness,  and  on  the  10th  of 
May,  ISf)!),  took  place  the  ceremony  of  joining  the 
roads  at  l^roniuntory.  About  1,000  people  were  in 
attendancN^,  e()ni])rising  the  othcers,  directors,  and  em- 
ployes of  the  two  eonipanit's,  with  their  invited  guests, 
a  delegation  from  Salt  Lake,  several  companies  of  tlie 
21st  infantv,  with  a  band,  from  Camp  Douglas,  and  a 
number  of  military  men  of  note  from  the  same  j)lace. 
The  spot  where  the  joining  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  took  place  was  a  grassy  plain,  sunken  between 
green  hills.  The  horizon  was  bounded  on  the  cast 
by  the  silver-rimmed  summits  of  the  Wasatch,  w  hose 
rosy-violet  atmosphere  was  in  harmony  with  the 
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irificf5rent  hues  of  Great  Salt  Lake  on  which  they 
looked.  Overhead  the  speckloss  blue  beamed  warm 
and  gracious.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  were  a  few 
canvas  tenta.  Moving  about  the  groand,  mingled  in 
a  picturesque  confusion,  were  people  from  the  Occi- 
dent and  the  Orient — ^Mongolian,  Celt,  full-blooded 
aborigine,  and  half-caste  Mexican,  garbed  in  national 
costumes,  or  innocent  of  any,  nuxing  freely  with 
American  citizens  and  soldiers,  each  regarding  only 
the  significant  preparations.  At  11  o'clock  a  train 
from  the  west  drawn  by  a  decorated  engine  ap- 
proached the  gap  left  between  the  rails.  Soon  an* 
other  train  from  the  east,  with  no  less  elegant  ap- 
pointmentsy  drew  up  on  that  side  of  the  breach, 
each  debouching  some  principal  actors  on  the  scene. 
'  The  "last  tie,"  of  California  laurel,  handsomely 
finished,  and  having  in  the  center  a  silver  plate,  bear- 
ing the  names  of  the  officers  of  both  companies,  was 
placed  bencatli  tlie  connecting  ends  of  the  rails,  and 
a  spike  of  gold  placed  in  a  cavity  made  to  receive  it, 
was  driven  lionie  by  a  silver  hammer  in  the  hands  of 
President  Stanford  of  the  (\uitral  Pacific.  Other 
significant  and  precit)us  articles  were  displayed,  the 
gifts  of  neighboring  territories.  There  followed  ad- 
dresses of  which  everyone  will  be  able  to  conjecture 
the  import.  Congratulatory  telegrams  were  read 
from  cities  east  and  west.  The  ITnion  company's 
train,  with  Ourant  and  friends,  passed  over  the  con- 
necting rail  and  harked  upon  its  own  track.  The 
Central  com{)any"s  train  ran  over  it,  and  also  returned, 
with  its  face  to  the  front.  Cheers,  music,  and  baiujuet- 
ing  followed,  and  the  royal  marriage  was  consum matted. 
Next  morning  there  arrived  from  New  York  a  half- 
dozen  passenger  coaches  for  the  Central  company, 
part  of  which  were  attached  to  the  president's  car  on 
its  return  to  Sacramento,  this  being  the  first  train  to 
pass  over  the  entire  distance  from  shore  to  shore. 
Thus  ended  in  fulfdiient  the  long  dream  of  nearly 
forty  years,  a  fulfilment  that  was  celebrated  in  every 
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city  of  the  north  and  many  of  the  soutli  with  en- 
thusiasm. Especiallpr  at  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco were  the  rejoicmgs  loud  and  earnest  But  how 
soon  do  we  rise  to  the  greatest  event,  making  it  seem 
commonplace  I  Finished  and  yet  not  complete,  for 
the  conunissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  road  re- 
ported that  a  furtlier  expenditure  of  $4,41)3,380  would 
be  retjuired  to  put  in  a  completed  state  the  551  miles 
east  of  Sacramento,  and  especially  that  part  of  the 
road  east  of  Truckec  and  in  the  Humboldt  valley. 
A  clause  in  section  6tli  of  the  original  Pacific  rail- 
road act  declared  that  ''after  the  said  road  is  coiiipletod, 
until  said  bonds  and  interest  are  paid,  at  least  five 
r  centum  of  the  net  earnings  of  said  road  shall  also 
annually  applied  to  the  payment  thereof."  Upon 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  the  president  ordered 
deposited  with  the  secretaiy  of  the  treasuiy,  in  first 
mortgage  bonds,  the  four  millions  and  over  in  which 
the  load  was  deficient,  and  that  patents  to  land  should 
be  withheld  where  not  already  issued  until  the  road 
should  be  completed  according  to  law. 

In  September  1869  the  railroad  company  made 
application  to  withdraw  the  four  millions  of  bonds, 
which  was  denied.  But  it  appearing  a  few  months 
later  that  the  deficiencies  had  been  supplied  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  secretary  of  the  interior  allowed 
patents  for  half  the  lands  to  issue,  and  soon  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  bonds.  In  March  1871  the  secre- 
taiy again  refused  to  issue  patents  to  the  land  held 
for  security,  the  road  still  being  incomplete  in  the  eye 
of  the  law.  In  1874  a  bill  was  pQnding  in  congress 
providing  for  giving  the  company  a  title  to  the  granted 
lands  in  order  that  they  might  be  taxed  by  the  states 
through  which  they  passed.  WhQe  the  matter  was 
being  taken  under  advisement  by  the  secretary,  a 
new  commission  reported  that  the  road  had  been  ftilly 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $5,121,037.1'3.  Of  this  sum 
$1 ,01 4,fi81.34  was  for  wharves  and  depot  buildings  at 
Ouklaud  aud  San  I'rauciscoi  $241,4^0,87  for  im- 
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JrovemeQts  of  depot  grounds  at  Mission  bajf  San 
'raacisco,  and  $105,906.60  for  the  steamer  TMnrmgh- 
foure,  built  for  ferrying  cars  across  the  bay  to  and  from 
Oakland    Now  m  1875  the  courts  were  occupied 

with  the  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and 
at  what  point  of  completion  it  became  obligatory 
upon  the  company  to  commence  paying  the  five  per 
cent  of  its  earninors  on  the  extinguishment  of  its  in- 
debtedness.     The  government  claimed  that  on  the 
15th  of  July,  18G9,  when  it  was  opened  for  business 
it  was  "completed  "  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Central 
Pacific  that  the  date  of  its  completion  was  October 
1,  1874.    The  government,  it  was  said,  had  barred 
it 3  claim  by  its  aidmissions  in  taking  security  from  the 
unfinished  road;  or,  if  the  road  was  really  what  was 
required  in  1869,  it  had  been  unjustly  and  unlawfully 
treated  by  the  government^  which  had  withheld  its 
land  patents  for  five  years.    But  if  the  government's 
claim  did  not  commence  to  run  until  October  1874, 
then  nothini^  was  yet  duo  when  the  action  was  com- 
menced.   Such  was  the  decision  by  which,  in  1877, 
the  United  Sfcites  government  lost  its  case  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  for  tlie  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, Judge  Sawyer  giving  the  decree.    By  this  de- 
cision the  Central  Pacific  would  have  gained  $1,836,- 
635.10,  a  small  amount,  they  claimed,  when  was  con- 
sidered the  extra  cost  incurred  by  completing  the  road 
seven  years  in  advance  of  the  stipulated  time.  The 
court  of  claims  in  1878,  however,  decided  in  the  case 
of  the  Union  Pacific  that  the  road  was  '^completed" 
in  tibe  sense  which  the  act  contemplated  in  1869, 
which  decision  affects  both  roads  equally. 

The  trunk  line  being  now  in  operation,  the  directors 
could  give  redoubled  attention  to  their  interests  in 
California,  and  first  of  all  came  the  question  of  a  Pa- 
cific coast  terminus.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  if 
the  cars  of  the  Central  Pacific  should  enter  San 
Francisco,  they  would  do  so  l)y  way  of  San  Josd; 
but  another  company  had  already  built  a  road  on  the 
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Tijost  avallnl)le  route  between  tliose  cities.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  poliey,  however,  soiuetliini^  slnmld  be  done  to 
conciliate  tlie  nictropolis,  as  the  act  of  congress 
tj^raiitid  them  exchisive  control  of  a  line  to  be  located 
from  tlie  Sacramento  river  to  the  Golden  Gate.  As 
already  stated,  therefore,  this  part  of  the  route,  with 
its  share  of  tlie  subsidies  in  bonds  and  lands,  had  been 
assigned  to  the  Western  Pacific  conipaDy,  whose  direc- 
tors were  residents  of  the  several  counties  through 
which  the  road  was  to  run.  Tlius  while  disposing 
of  a  portion  of  the  line  to  which  they  attached  but 
little  value,  they  had  retained  the  exclusive  control  of 
all  that  lay  east  of  Sacramento.  By  this  measure, 
they  had  prevented  the  capitalists  of  San  Francisco 
from  obtaining  voice  in  the  control  of  the  company. 

The  legislature  of  1867-8  passed  two  acts  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  a  terminus  on  San  Francisco  bay. 
The  first,  **  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Terminal 
Central  Pacific  Railway  company  with  ]> roper  depot 
and  commercial  fistcilities/'  granted  the  company  the 
submerged  and  tide  lands  situated  in  the  bay,  begin- 
ning at  a  point  400  feet  northwest  of  the  northwest 
point  of  Yerba  Buena  island,  and  extending  northwest- 
erly one  mile,  comprising  150  acres,  with  the  right  of 
way,  200  feet  in  width,  from  this  grant  to  the  Oakland, 
Alameda  or  Contra  Costa  shore,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  bridge  or  bridges ;  the  conditions  of  the 
grant  being  that  the  Terminal  company  should  estab- 
lish its  depot  upon  it  and  use  it  for  the  tci  niinus  of 
the  (V'titral  Pacific  railroad,  or  railroads,  and  should 
comnu'ntH'  inipr(.)Vt'ni('nts  within  one  year  from  tlie 
date  of  filing  an  acce|)tance  of  the  conditions,  which 
further  recjuired  a  payment  of  not  less  than  tliito 
dollars  an  acre,  and  an  exy^enditure  of  not  less  than 
$100,000.  not  including  bridges,  the  first  year;  and 
that  a  first-class  railroad,  with  ferry  coniinujiicatiiMi, 
should  be  estiiblished  between  San  Francisco,  ( )akland 
and  Vallejo  within  four  years;  the  avowed  object  of 
the  Terminal  company  being  to  construct  a  railroad 
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from  Vallejo  to  Yerba  Buona  or  Qoat  island,  to 
bridge  the  strait  of  Carquinez,  construct  a  tunnel 
under  it,  and  to  construct  a  bridge  to  Terba  Buena 
from  the  Oakland  shore. 

The  second  act  mentioned  above  gave  the  governor 
authority  to  appoint  a  board  of  tide-land  commis- 
sioners, who  should  take  possession  of  the  salt,  the 
marsh,  and  tide  lands  lying  under  water  belonging  to 
the  state  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco, 
and  have  them  surveyed  and  mapped  to  a  point  where 
the  dej)t]i  of  water  was  of  a  dri»tli  of  twenty-four 
feet  at  low  tide  ;  and  provided  that  the  Soutliern  Pa- 
cifie  and  tlie  Western  Paeifie  eoni[>aiiies  sliould  have 
granted  to  each  of  them  for  a  terminus  thirty  aeres, 
without  priee — the  <^rant  lying  in  tlie  water  front  of 
Mission  hav,  tot'ether  witli  the  riirlit  of  wav  over  the 
state  lands  to  their  termini  2(i()  f(  rt  in  width,  the 
C()ni[)anie.s  to  make  tlieir  own  loeations.  The  condi- 
tions of  this  <jfrant  were  that  tlie  i^overnor  should 
issue  pat»'nts  wlien  $100,0(i()  liad  hecn  expended  in 
improvements,  any  time  within  thirty  months,  after 
wliieh  period,  if  the  improvements  had  not  l)een 
made,  tlie  grant  should  lapse  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
donation  being  accepted,  it  should  be  in  lieu  of  all 
-other  grants  made  or  to  be  made  to  tlio  eompany  ac- 
cepting in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  at 
that  session  of  the  lejjislature.  The  time  allowed  for 
making  their  termini  upon  tlie  Mission  bay  lands  was 
extended  two  years  in  1RG9-70,  as  was  also  that  of 
the  Terminal  Central  Pacific  company ;  and  it  was 
declared  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  that  the  con- 
struction and  completion  of  a  railroad  from  the  strait 
of  Carquinez,  opposite  Yallcjo,  to  the  Ycrba  Buena 
land  grant  should  be  construed  as  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions of  the  original  act. 

Another  terminal  or^nization  was  the  Oakland 
Water  Front  company,  mcorporatcd  in  April,  1 868, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  ^5,000,000.  It  was  really  a 
branch  of  the  Western  Pacific  company,  and  had  for 
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its  object  to  construct^  own,  hold,  control^  and  use 
wharves,  docks,  basins,  dry-docks,  piers,  find  ware- 
houses in  Oakland  or  elsewhere ;  and  to  leaae  or  sell; 
borrow  or  lend  money ;  cany  on  commerce,  foreign 
or  domestic ;  in  short,  transact  any  business  in  any 
way,  and  to  lease,  sell,  or  convey  the  submerged  and 
overflowed  lands  in  front  of  Oakland."  The  first 
trustees  of  this  company  were  E.  R.  Cupentier,  Lloyd 
Tevis,  H.  W.  Caipentier,  John  B.  Felton,  Leland 
Stanford,  and  Samuel  Merritt  H.  W.  Carpentier 
was  president,  and  executed  a  conveyance  March  81, 
1868,  to  the  Oakland  Water  Front  company  of  ''all 
the  water  front  of  the  city  of  Oakland,"  as  described 
in  the  incorporation  act  of  1852,  beins  all  the  lands 
in  that  city  lying  beween  high  tide  and  ship  channel, 
with  tlie  riijjlits  mentioned  above.  On  the  following 
day  tlui  Water  Front  company  a^^rced  to  convey  to 
the  Western  Pacific  railroad  company  500  acres  of 
tide  land,  in  one  or  two  ])arcels.  Some  concessions 
were  made  in  the  matter  of  streets  to  the  city  of  Oak- 
land; 25,000  shares  in  the  W^ater  Front  company 
were  j)romisod  to  H.  W\  Carpentier;  5,000  shares  to 
John  B.  Felton ;  and  to  Leland  Stanford  the  remain- 

•'The  town  of  Oakland  was  the  result  of  the  '  squatting  '  of  three  Ameri- 
oanfl  on  the  Feralta  grant,  viz. :  W.  Carpentier,  Kdson  Adams,  and  A.  J. 
Moore,  near  tiw  foot  ol  Broadway.   A  writ  of  ejeetmeat  baia^  aerrod  vpaa 
them,  a  compromise  •w  a.s  cffectetl  by  a  Ici-^o.    A  town  was  laid  out,  ana  in 
18o2  incorporated.    To  provide  for  the  erection  of  wharves,  etc,  the  land* 
lying  between  high  tide  and  ship  channel  were  granted  and  released  to  said 
town,  provided  they  M-ere  used  for  these  puq)o^(!s,  the  Inuiid  (>f  town  trust- 
ees having  the  disposal  of  the  entire  water  front.    Among  the  first  onli- 
naacea  passed  by  tiie  board  was  one  giving  a  grant  of  the  use  of  it  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  with  the  privilogo  of  collecting  wliarfage  to  Caqientier,  i»  ho 
erected  wharves  and  docks  for  that  pur^poee.    In  Ibb^  a  clamor  b^an  to  I  e 
raised  concerning  this  robbery  of  the  city;  snits  and  connter«aits  followed, 
hut  the  ordinance  wan  confirmed  liy  a  Hpeci;d  act  of  iiicori>oration  in  lh62. 
In  1867  the  W.  P.  K.  B.,  wanting  a  termmas  at  Oakland,  the  objection  was 
\dvanced  that  Oakland  had  nothing  to  (^er.   The  city  then  commenced  rait 
o  recover  title,  when  a  compromise  was  effected,  ami  the  legislature  passed 
*.n  act  to  enable  the  city  to  carry  it  into  eflfect,  giving  the  mayor  authority  to 
omprominc.    In  1880  suit  was  again  brought  to  grant  tiHe  to  tiie  llOOacrea 
leemd  to  the  railroad  company.    At  the  »airic  time  the  government,  in  order 
4>  complete  certain  improvements  to  the  harbor,  required  a  certain  quantity 
if  land  on  the  line  of  the  channel  to  Oakland  creek,  which  the  company 
transferred  for  that  puqwse  while  this  suit  was  ponding.    The  City  of  Oak- 
•  nd  may  regret^  bat  never  can  recall  her  early  action  in  giving  away  her 
water  front. 
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ing  20,000  shares.  On  the  part  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific, that  coiupanv  agreed  to  construct  ni-  purchase 
and  complete  a  rai&oad  to  its  land  grant  at  Oakland 
within  eighteen  montlis,  and  within  three  years  ex- 
pend not  less  than  $500,000  in  gold  coin  in  improve- 
ments tlicreon,  or  forfeit  its  rights  to  the  city  of 
Oakland.  These  benefits  were  secured  before  the 
completion  of  the  Central  Pacific. 

In  1869-70  a  bill  was  before  congress  the  object  of 
which  was  to  secure  certain  righte  to  the  Western 
Pacific  railroad  company,  which  was  but  another 
name  for  the  Central  Pacific,  on  Yerba  Buena  island. 
This  attempt  greatly  alarmed  San  Francisco,  the  be- 
lief being  current  that  the  railroad  power  designed  to 
seat  itself  on  the  island,  and  by  leveling  it  and  con- 
structing a  causeway  to  the  OaJdand  water  front  pre- 
pare the  foundations  of  a  commercial  city  whose 
business  would  be  entirely  controlled  by  this  corpo- 
ration. Such  a  sche!n(\  if  carried  out,  would  be  a 
fatal  l)]ight  upon  Sau  I'laiicisco,  which  already  felt 
the  iiiHuenrc  on  her  shii)pinjj^  business  of  the  opening 
of  a  railn)ad  with  its  terminus  at  Vallejo. 

This  Vallejo  railroatl  was  incorporated  in  1807  un- 
der the  name  of  the  California  Pacific  railroad  com«- 
pany,  which  fortlnvith  commenced  to  construct  its  line 
to  Sacramento,  with  a  branch  to  Davisville  and 
Marvsville.    It  was  the  successor  of  the  San  Fran- 

ft/ 

cisco  and  Marvsville  railroad  coninanv,  which  was 
itself  the  successor  of  tlx^  Marys\ille  and  Peni<  ia 
railroad  company,  organized  under  the  general  incor- 
poration act  of  1851." 

"Tliis  road  was  disincorporated,  the  p^rand  jury  of  Yul)a  co.  rcpnrtine  ita 
a&ira  in  au  uxutatisfactorv  conditiou,  althuush  the  legislature  of  IbOo  ux* 
tended  Hs  time.  In  1867  the  legislature  passed  an  act  aathoming  the  eonn^ 
of  Yuua  to  8nl>scribe  §200. OfH)  t<»  the  capital  stot  k  of  any  lailio  id  company 
which  should  be  fonned  for  tiiu  purpose  of  cou^tructiug  a  raiiroaJ  betweua 
ICarfsrille  and  Benicia  or  any  point  on  the  Sacramento  mer,  at  or  neat 
Knights  F.Tpy.  Cai  St^it.,  ."W  riOf);  M<inhr;lh'  H.  It.,  a  jtamj^ldet  ro- 

Et  of  the  eu£lIl(^er8,  W.  J.  Lewia  and  F.  C'atherwood,  18.')3.  Iho  S.  F.  aud 
rysvflle  R.  K.  co.  was  organized  as  a  successor  to  the  M.  and  B.  N.  R.  R., 
the  loni**latiire  of  ISTiS  granting  it  th«- ]>ri\  iK  of  keeping  railroad  bridges 
aeros!)  the  Sacraoiento  river  and  Greeu  valley  cruek.  L'aL  SUU.,  2(><>-7. 
It  ako  granted  aa  an  indnoenient  to  proeecnte  the  enterprise,  one-half  mile 
ef  the  water  £rant  on  the  north-east  side  of  Napa  bay,  toother  with  one-half 
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The  Central  Paolfir  luul  spared  no  eflort  to  pre- 
vent tlie  California  company  from  enterin*^  Sacra- 
mento witli  their  road,  the  dispute  causing  great 
cx|)ense  and  trouble,  which  sometimes  thrcateued 
bloodshed.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  courtSy 
and  during  this  armistice,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1870,  the  uttter  landed  a  load  of  passengers  in  the  city, 
amidst  cheers  and  rejoicings.  But  tor  this  privilege 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court  awarded 
the  Central  company  damages  to  the  amount  of  9360,- 
680,  the  award  being  thrown  out  by  the  court  as  ex- 
cessive. 

Tlic  California  Pacific's  route  beini^  sh(^rter  than 
that  of  the  Western  Pacific,  throutrh  a  beautiful 
counti'v  witlial.  and  its  passen«(ers  being  transferred 
to  eicgaut  bteamerb  for  a  charmiug  hour  upon  the  bay, 

of  all  tho  over-flowed  atiil  swamp  buids,  in  alternate  sections,  lying  within 
the  eounties  of  Yolo  and  Colii8a«  upon  condition  that  within  two  year*  theie 
landd  slioulil  l>o  rccLiiiiu'd  over  a  «  oi  l  lilt  district,  tho  ri>ail  coiiiiiU'tod  to  Xa|>a 
liay  within  four  yeur^.  and  tlie  reuiaiuder  of  the  uwamu  laud  reclaimed.  'Ine 
fir»t  part  of  the  proposition,  which  waa  acce])ted,  not  ueiiis  fulfilled  in  IS6Q, 
ttio  tirao  was  extLiidcd  in  18(»*2.  when  it  was  stdl  unfolfilleil.  Tlie  conmany 
had.  however,  gra4led  sixty  nules  of  road-bed,  which  was  aerioualy  washed 
and  daroaeed  bv  the  flood  of  1861-2,  and  the  contractors  aompMd  aa  a  reason 
for  the  demy,  the  breaking  out  of  tho  civil  war,  and  the  dimAal^of  <^tain- 
ing  iron.  Another  extension  of  time  was  obtained  frnin  the  loctslature.  hut 
the  coiapauy  ruliucjuished  tlie  swamp  and  ovcr-llowed  laud  gnuit,  retaining 
only  the  half  mile  of  water  front,  and  agreeing  to  complete  ita  road  in  1864. 
At  the  sriTiie  session  (iSlil)  anothiir  V>ill  was  ])aHsed,  autiioriziug  the  people  to 
vote  upon  a  ^»ropo8itii»n  to  isMie  $1(M),000  in  honda  of  tlie  county  of  Yuba, 
devoted  to  aiding  railroad  construction,  in  aid  of  a  nval  con4>any,  but  the 
supervisors  refused  to  hreak  faith  witli  tlie  S.  F.  and  M.  ct).  In  1863  the 
l»giiilature  again  extended  the  time  to  ISOo,  and  restored  the  laud  srant. 
The  management  was  unfortunate  thr<mghoiit»  and  the  company  waa  finally 

dissolved. 

Its  sncccssor,  the  CaL  Pacitic,  had  for  its  first pres't  De  Witt  Cltnton  Kioe, 
a  pioneer  of  1840,  and  a  native  of  Canandaigna,  M.  Y.    He  resided  at  Marys* 

ville  for  many  years,  removing  t'>  Snii  Francisco  finally,  where  he  dieil  in 
1870.  The  vioe-prea't  was  John  ii.  l!mbie,  and  the  other  directors  C.  (r. 
Bockins.  A.  D.  Starr»  L.  C.  Fowler,  and  W.  K.  Hndaon.  The  contractors 
were  W.  V.  Roelofson,  D.  C  Ilaskin,  and  J.  M.  Ryder. 

The  Cal.  I'ariffc  R.  R.  Exten.-^ion  co.  was  incorporated  .^{(ril  14.  1SG9, 
with  the  ostensilile  purpose  of  constructing^  a  railrt>;id  from  Nap.i  JuucUuu  on 
the  CaL  Paeific  to  Calistoga,  thence  to  llL-altl-thur^,  and  through  Sonoma eow, 
Santa  RoHa,  and  Rnssian  river  vallejrs  to  Clovenlale.  It«  iiit«  ntion  wa^  not 
carried  out,  and  it  was  aceuscd  of  securing  the  credit  of  the  Cal.  I'acilic  co. 
by  fal-ie  repreaeiitatious,  which  were  counived  at  a  contractor  and  stoA> 
hoM'T  in  t!int;  co.,  wliorchy  it  was  iiidin  f.l  to  (jnarantee  l)<)n<l>i  of  the  Exten- 
aion  CO.  to  the  amount  of  ;^,dOO,OUO,  wiuch  guarantee  cau^d  many  pcrsooa 
to  aalMGtibe  to  th«  atook* 
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was  a  very  popular  one,  and  the  road  should  have 
been  profitable  to  tlio  stockholders,  as  with  proper 
luanagement  it  would  have  been.  In  July,  1871,  this 
corporation,  by  its  president,  Milton  S.  Latham, 
agreed  to  sell  to  C.  F.  Huntington,  Leland  Stanford, 
and  Mark  Hopkins  76,101  shares  of  the  120,000 
shares  of  $100  each  which  constituted  its  capital 
stock,  and  three- fourths  of  the  subscribed  capital 
stock  of  the  Califoniui  Pacific  Extension  company,  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  $1,579,000  to  be  ])aid  to 
Latham  in  1600  bonds  of  tlie  company  of  $1,000 
each,  with  twenty  years  to  run,  at  six  percent,  secured 
by  mortgajj^c  on  the  road  and  property,  payment  to 
be  made  on  the  1st  of  October,  wlu  n,  the  control  of 
the  company  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Central  Pacific,  a  new  board  of  directors  should  have 
been  elected,  when,  also,  all  11  le  property  of  the  com- 
pany, including  steamers  and  barges,  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Central. 

The  California  Pacific,  previous  to  this  transaction, 
owned,  besides  its  $12,000,000  of  capital  stock,  all 
the  stock  of  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific,  and 
the  San  Francisco  and  Humboldt  bay  railroads,  to 
the  amount  of  $8,000,000  eacli,  and  the  California 
Kastern  Extension  st«»ek,  which  had  never  been  issued. 
All  these  nnids  jjassed,  with  the  California  Pacihc, 
into  the  control  of  the  Central  tompauy." 

A  company  was  incoritorateJ  in  180S  under  the  name  of  tlie  San  Fran- 
^MO  Mid  HambolcU  Bay  K.  R.  co.,  which  ])rop()s>:!<l  to  construct  a  railroad 
from  Sau-ialito  to  Hunil><>ltlt  hay.  throiij^rh  the  onuiiticH  of  Marin,  Si'iioin  i, 
Mendocino^  and  Uumboldt.  After  gradaig  tcu  uuluii,  work  wax  suspeudud. 
The  VaUeJo  Recorder  otJuae  19, 1869,  explained  the  failnre  by  aasringthat;  l«t, 
S.  F.  capitalists  were  oppost?<l  to  iii.iking  iiiiprf^voiTifJita  on  a  rival  harhfir; 
2nd,  the  Cal.  Navigatioil  00.  were  opponed  to  lo>ni^'  the  lucrative  trade  of 
Sonoma  and  Mendoemo  oountiet;  3d,  Petaluma  prni>er  did  not  desire  the 
road,  which  woald  kiU  that  aspiring  little  city;  and  4th,  Uie  road  would  not 

However  that  may  have  been,  the  San  Francisco  and  Humboldt  railroad 
jHusod  out  of  sight.    Itsmooesaor  was  the  S.  F.  and  North  Pacific  R.  li.  co., 

mwhii  h  Pet*  r  Dcnahue  owned  a  coiitntlling  iiit»  n  -t.  having  ]>urchasrd  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  thu  ohl  coinpany  in  Aug.  1.^70.  On  tlie  '2\hh  the  lirst 
spike  was  driven,  with  a  lianitn«  r  wu  hied  by  Simi)u  Cuirrad,  pres't  of  the 
h«>ard  of  trustees;  and  in  ()-  t.  tlir  rxnl  w  a-<  comiih  ti  d  to  Sr'.nta  Ro-i.v,  «1ien 
the  county  superviaurs  accepted  icu  uiiica,  and  paid  over  the  subiiidy,  aiuuuiit- 
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Previous  to  the  transfer  the  Cnitral  Pacific  pur- 
chasers obtaiiifd  another  contract  with  the  California 
Pacific,  wherchv  it  was  aiirced,  instead  of  the  dcHverv 
of  the  bonds,  that  the  Central  should  build  for  the 
California  Pacific  an  additional  track  from  DavisviUe 
to  Sac-ratnento,  also  strengtliening  and  widening  tlic 
existing  road.  But  the  contract  was  not  j^erfonned, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1871-2  that  portion  of  the  road 
was  washed  away,  after  which  the  Central  secured  a 
contract  for  the  Contract  and  Finance  company  to 
repair  the  road,  charging  $1,600,000  for  the  job. 
This  sum  more  than  covered  the  price  of  the  bonds 
paid  to  the  Califoniia  Pacific.  About  the  same  time 
the  Central  Pacific  directors  sold  to  Peter  Donahue 
the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  railroad,  pur- 
chased from  him  by  the  California  company,  for  the 
sum  of  $1,050,000,  less  a  large  amount  which  they 
owed  to  Donahue,  which  debt  was  thereby  discbargecL 
Soon  afterward,  in  conjunction  with  other  parties,  they 
caused  suit  to  be  brought  against  the  California  Pa* 
cific  company,  based  upon  certain  advances  of  the 
Central  com|>any,  to  meet  $500,000  of  principal  and 
$300,000  of  interest  upon  the  income  Donds  of  the 
first-named  company,  and  other  matters,  and  obtained 
a  confession  of  judgment  for  $  1 ,31)4,000,  which  became 
a  lien  upon  the  road,  in  preference  to  the  claim  of  the 
other  bond-holders. 

With  its  two  hundred  miles  of  road,  its  control  of 
the  shortest  nmte  between  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento, and  of  the  finest  steamers  running-  on  the  bay, 
with  the  support  of  foreiu^n  ca[)ita]ists  and  its  some- 
what ai^iTfressive  p<>li<'y,  the  California  Pacific  had 
indeed  been  one  of  the  most  formidable  rivals^  of 

ins:  to  Sr»0.000.  The  town  of  Donahue  was  laid  out  at  the  creek's  mouth, 
wharvuH  uroct«d,  aud  ou  the  Slat  of  Dec.  the  line  from  deep  water  to 
Santa  Rom  wu  opened.  This  road  now  extends  eonthward  to  San  Rafael, 
in  Marin  eo. ;  and  on  tlie  north  sends  oflT  from  the  main  nwid  a  Itranch  to 
Guerneville.  lu  lb75  Ditnahue  otiured,  for  a  suLwidy  of  ttX),U(K),  to  extend 
the  North  Pacific  R.  R  from  doverdale  to  Ukiah,  in  Mendoeino  co.,  which 
road  i**  now  in  operation. 

^  Tliey  had  purclia-sed  the  boats  of  the  California  Stiaui  Navigation  coiu- 
paiiy,  bought  ap  the  Napa  valley  railroad  and  tha  Patabuna  valktr  xood. 
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the  Central  company,  until  the  latter,  by  its  purchase 
of  the  stock  and  its  skilful  manipulatioDS,  became  vir- 
tually master  of  its  movements,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
competition  in  that  direction.^  In  doing  this,  how- 
ever,  it  is  probable  that  they  may  have  somewhat 
damaged  the  value  in  foreign  markets  of  their  bonds 
of  the  California  Pacific  Extension  company. 

Finally,  in  1876,  the  Central  Pacific  leased  the  Cali- 
fornia Pacific  for  a  term  of  twenty-nine  years,  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $550,000,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  of  its  net  earnings;  all  expenses,  taxes,  and  re- 
pairs to  be  paid  by  the  lessees,  and  the  one-fourth  of 
the  earnini^s  beioni^ini;  to  them  to  constitute  a  sinkinf; 
and  contini^cnt  fund,  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  bonds, 
and  meet  extraonlinarv  outlay.  Havin<j:  tluis  obtained 
entire  possession  of  the  Call  torn  ia  Pacitic,  the  Central 
proceeded  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  continental  railroad 
by  constructing  a  branch  to  Benicia,  and  controlling 
all  the  traffic  moving  to  or  from  San  Francisco." 

Such,  up  to  this  date,  were  the  main  extensions  and 

begun  work  on  a  line  from  Sascol  to  Santa  Rosa,  and  announced  their  inten- 
4mi«{  Imilding  a  track  from  the  SaarMnento  valley  to  Ogden,  thna  making 

wnnection  with  the  Union  Pacific 

**T)ie  Cal.  Pacific  Eastern  Extension  co.  entertained  a  grand  scheme, 
which  was  no  ItfM  than  a  railroad  commencing  at  T>avi»villc,  on  the  Cal. 
Pacific  P^.  R.,  proceeding  thence  northerly  through  the  Sac.  valley,  thence 
in  a  N.  E.  ilirection,  croHsing  the  boundary  of  tlie  Htatouear(»oose  lajce,  going 
north  to  Christmas  lake  in  Dr.,  thence  easterly  through  Or.,  Idaho,  and 
Utah,  to  Ogden.  AIho  fron\  Pitt  river  about  the  41st  narallel,  branching 
northwesterly  to  a  junction  with  the  Or.  and  Cal.  R.  K. ;  also  from  Chriiftmaa 
Uka  westerly  to  a  junction  with  tho  Or.  and  Cal.  R.  R.  at  Klamath  lake;  m 
all  943  miles  f)f  railroad.  The  cap  ital  ntockof  this  company  was  $r)0.000,()00, 
in  50,000  shares  of  H^OOO  each.  W.  F.  Bolofson  held  250,000  shares,  MU- 
ton  S.  Latham,  J.  Fnedbuidar,  B.  P.  Hammond,  A.  Ganael,  E.  L.  Sullivan, 
F.  D.  Atherton,  J.  P.  .Ta -kson,  J.  B.  Frisbie,  Alex.  De  Fa.ski  of  London, 
Eng.,  W.  H.  Tillinghast,  E.  H.  Greene,  London,  each  18,000  shares;  Rudolf 
SoCmach  of  TinuoJcfort-on-the-mahk,  24,000;  Jnltns  May,  18,000  aharee.  Ten 
per  cent  of  the  subecriptions  was  jiaid  iiji  capital.  ]\y  the  wile  which  Latham 
made  to  Stanford,  Huntington,  and  Hopkins,  the  Cal.  Pacific's  aharea  in  this 
company  went  into  their  hands. 

*  The  Napa  valley  R.  11.,  from  Vallejo  to  CaliitiMn,  was  united  with,  and 
became  a  branch  of,  tlie  Cal.  Pac.  K.  H.  in  Dec.  1868.  Ihe  road  was  built 
chiefly  by  county  subscriptions  of  $10,000  per  uule,  the  organization  being  in 
1864.  C.  Hartson  waa  the  first  pres't,  ana  A.  A.  Cohen  sec.  When  it  waa 
finished  to  Napa,  Hartson  obtainecl  the  free  gift  of  the  county's  $10,0<M)  i>er 
mile,  which,  with  private  subscriptions,  completed  the  road  to  Calisto^'''^  in 
Oct.  1868.  On  the  S7th  of  May,  1869,  the  N.  V.  R.  R.  was  sold  to  Rulofxon 
and  K  y  d or  for  |800^000^  wbioh  plMod  it  in  doe  ttma  iuid«»  the  Central  Pacific 
management. 
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acquisitions  of  the  company  in  central  aud  northern 
Caiiturnla/'^  and  wlicu  wc  cousider  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  its  origiu,  and  the  opposition  or  indiffer- 
eDce  which  it  encountered  at  the  outeet,  it  is  indeed 
remarkable  that  the  raihoad  quartette  should  not 
only  have  accomplished  their  original  task,  but  al- 
ready have  secured  for  themselves  almost  the  entire 
carrying  trade  of  the  Paci6c  coast.  Though  men 
may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  directory 
it  must  at  least  be  conceded  that  they  displayed  a 
similar  cinnhination  of  business  ability,  tojj:utliLT  with 
a  rt'inarkable  aptitude  for  harmonious  coopeiatiou. 

In  18Gf>  Conjnrress  i^ranted  to  the  (California  and 
Oreo^on  Kailroad  comjjany,  organized  in  18G3,  aiid  re- 
oru^anizt  d  in  18Gj,  to  aid  in  the  construetion  ol"  a  rail- 
road and  tc'lej^raph  line  from  the  Central  Paeitic  to 
Portland,  the  same  amount  of  land  per  mile  that  was 
granted  to  the  interoceanic  roads.  The  condition  to 
bccur»>  this  subsidy  was  that  twenty  miles  of  the  mnl 
should  l>e  constructed  and  equi|)ped  in  18G8,  but  tail- 
in 'j^  of  that,  congress  extended  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  section  to  1870,  and  of  the  whole 
road  as  far  as  it  lay  in  California,  to  1880.  The  capi- 
tal stock  of  this  company,  divided  into  150,000  shares, 
was  $15,000,000.  In  December  1869  it  became  con- 
solidated with  the  Yuba  Bailroad  company  *  organ- 
ized in  1862  to  extend  the  California  Central  railroad* 

Xbey  also  controlled  a  iioet  o£  tb«  U»t  uteamlwAU  ^Ijruig  on  the  iiarbor 
of  San  Frannisea 

•The  tii  -t  oiricera  of  the  Yuba  company  wero  S;xtiuul  Brannan  pres't. 
James  P.  Fhut  vice-prea't,  J.  M»  iShotwell  .sec.  ami  treas  r,  Charles  DaiM,  U. 
B.  Williams,  the  other  directonk  The  company  was  composed  of  the  bood- 
holtlern  of  thu  defunct  Cal.  Central  R.  K.,  who,  to  make  tlie  Ik>U(19  of  t)ie 
old  road  available,  found  it  necesaaiy  to  push  the  new  road  through  to  the 
Yuba  river. 

**T]u-  <  'al.  (  i  ntral  TSL  R.  was  commenced  in  ISoS,  to  run  from  Folsom  to 
MarvMvilU'.  Imt  it  was  cnmjiletod  iio  furtlior  than  Lincoln.  It'*  first  olfict-r^ 
were  J.  C  Fall  prus  t,  William  Hawky  vice  prcs't.  Ira  A.  EuU»n  sec,  Jvim 
A.  i'avton  treasr,  T.  D.  Judah  chief  cng'r,  John  H.  Kinkcad.  H.  P.  Catlin, 
S.  T.  Watts,  the  other  director'^.  The  Ci  iitral  Paoitu-iii  1  st"..{  ].\ircha!»..Ml  th": 
Cal.  Central  at  bheritl  H  »alo,  and  that  portiou  betwecu  iiosevilie  and  Folsom 
vas  abandoned.  The  CaL  KorChem,  or  Northern  Central,  m  it  wan  some- 
times called,  was  inoorpomtod  in  1800,  with  »  ci^ital  of  91,000,900^  for  the 
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from  Lincoln  to  a  point  at  or  near  Marysville,  and  ia 
which  the  Central  Pacific  IkkI  a  controlling  interest. 
In  1870  the  California  and  Oregon  and  tlu*  Central 
Pacific  were  consolidated,  the  Contrac  t  and  Finance 
company  constructing  the  road  to  Redding.  It  was 
not  carried  further  north  than  Tehama  county  until 
1886-7,  when  it  was  completed  to  a  junction  with  the 
Oregon  line  at  Ashland  in  Oregon. 

Other  consolidations  with  the  Central  Pacific  took 
place  in  1870,  as  the  Wc'stcrn  Pacific,  the  San  Fnui- 
risco,  Oakland,  and  AlanKchi  railioail,"  and  tlie  San 
Joaquin  vallry  raih'oad  *' companies,  wliii-h  were  con- 
joined under  the  nanit-  of  the  **  Central  l^icific  railroad** 
— the  words  "of  California"  being  omitted  after  this 

porposo  of  constructing  a  railroad  to  Oruvillu  from  Ma^y.-ivilltj,  w  itli  V.>v.  iu- 
t«ut  to  extend  it  eventually  to  Ked  liluli.  It  was  coniplotcd  t<>  Omville  in 
1864.  The  Yulja  company  connected  with  it,  making  au  unliioken  line  of 
railway  eonnnQnication  90  mile^  in  length,  skirting  the  oak  forests,  granite 
qu.-irrit's.  gardens  and  vineyanls  i.f  the  ftxithills,  and  eni-sirii,'  tin-  ('«-ntral 
I'aoilii,'  I  S  miles  N.  K.  of  Sac.  Tiie  «>llicer.s  of  the  Nortliern  ( Vnti  ul  in  I  SGI 
were  M.  H.  Darrach  i)reH't,  J,  \V.  Butfum  vice-pres  t,  D.  D.  Hams  hcc,  S. 
Van  (>r<l<n  trea^  r,  U.  S.  Watson  chief  eng'r,  (  harks  1 'e  To.  II.  M.  Siucdcs, 
11.  B.  Lathrop»  J.  M.  Clark,  the  othur  Uurectorti;  Cheuery,  iiurucy  &  Co., 
oon  tractors. 

III  l>ir)l  an  act  of  the  legislature  authorized  certain  j>er-ions  to  construct 
a  railroad  from  the  westerly  end  of  the  bridge  leatliug  irom  the  cit^  of  Oak- 
land  to  the  town  of  Clinton,  throngh  the  streets  of  Oakland  toa  iMiint  on  the 
l)ay  of  S.  P.,  where  the  shore  approacheil  nearest  to  Ycrha  Hucna  island,  'or 
at  such  a  point  as  a  railroad  may  I>e  built  from  to  »iud  island,'  under  or  by 
Tirtne  of  an  act  granting  to  certain  other  person^s  the  right  to  establish  and 
run  a  ferry  between  the  isUnd  of  Yeri»a  Hiana  and  tiie  city  of  S.  F.,  and  to 
oonistruct  a  railroad  from  the  island  t«>  th*-  AI  uik  da  co.  hh^K  .  >7  //., 

May  'JO,  1801.  Tliis  latter  corporaliou  w.i->  known  as  tlie  S.  F.  and  Oakland 
li.  K.  CO.  In  180.3  the  legislature  authorized  the  8Uper\'i-(or.i  of  Alameiia  co, 
t4>  »ub-»cribo  ?:'Jl'<),000  to  the  capi^il  stock  of  the  Alaiucd.i  valky  K.  K.  co. 
The  object  o!  this  coriKiratinu  wa »  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
•aaterly  terminus  of  the  8.  F.  aud  Oakland  R.  K.  in  Oakland  throa^h  Ala* 
miMl.-i  CO.  to  a  point  near  Vallcjo  mill-i,  witli  a  view  to  ( i  iincrtin^;  w  ith  the 
Wecttcru  I'acihc  K.  li.,  then  mcorporatcd.  'ihin  comj>auy  ^«aM  autliorized  to 
keep  a  wharf  at  the  encinal  of  8an  Antonio.  It  croiwed  Kan  Antonio  creek 
by  a  drawbrid;;o,  ami  connected  with  tlic  S.  F.  ami  O  iklaiid  railway,  consti- 
tuting together  the  ^.  F.,  Oakland  and  Alameda  K.  li.  it  ran  to  llayward 
in  1865,  and  was  extended  to  Niles  and  Sui  Jose  under  the  C.  P.  manafre- 
ment.  The  first  board  of  din  rtors  was  composed  of  R  C.  Horn  pre-('t, 
Timothy  Dame  treas'r,  George  C.  I'otter  sec.,  William  Uayward,  J.  A.  May- 
hew,  J.  B.  Felton,  and  E«l.  M.  Derby. 

«'Th«'  San  Joaquin  valley  11.  K  co.  was  organizcil  in  1R08,  with  the  in- 
tention of  Itringing  the  trade  i>{  the  valley  to  St<K  kton.  Its  consolidation 
with  the  C.  V.  diverted  the  traliic  to  San  Franeis<  o  by  dcti«  *  tint:  at  J^^ithrop. 
It  waH  constructed  by  one  of  the  Central  Pacific's  contract  <  Miiipanies,  and 
ext'  Tidcd  .^outh  fo  ('  torado  river  and  bqrond*  Ita  subsidies  were  said 
to  be  valued  at  ^,000.000. 
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chani^e  in  the  organizatioD.  The  Stockton  and  Visa- 
lia  railroad,  commenced  in  1 870,^  also  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Central  Pacific,  and  now  constitutes  a 
part  of  its  line  to  Goshen.  Its  purpose  on  oiganizinff 
was  to  compete  with  the  trunk  line  of  the  Centnu 
Pacific,  hut  soon  afterward  it  joined  the  great  oonsol- 
idation  in  which  were  eventually  united  nearly  all  of 
the  short  California  roads.  By  still  another  consoli- 
dation in  1877  the  Stockton  Miid  Copperopoli.s  railroad 
was  joined  with  the  Stockton  and  Visalia,  aud  thus 
with  the  Central 

WM  proj66tBd  from  Stodctoii  to  Smim  is 

Tuoluinne  co.  by  tliu  San  Jimquin  R.  R,  CO.,  which,  aft«r  organiziug  and  dis- 
posing of  stock,  abandoned  the  enterprise.  No  otlier  railroad  conittany  vm 
organized  in  this  co.  for  10  years  thereafter,  when  the  Stockton  ana  Copper* 
opolis  R.  R.  CO.  wu  inoorooimted.  Tlic  legislature  of  1863  aotfaorized  the 
Countit'H  of  San  Joaquin,  ntanislaus,  Calaveras,  and  Tvirdumne  to  suWcnle 
$100,000,  $*2r),(K)0,  and  f.50,000  respectively  in  aid  of  this  road.  Cul.  Sua.. 
1863,  10*2,  :U0.  C.>]){>er*>polis  was,  at  this  period,  the  centre  of  a  rapidlj 
growing  mining  imlustry,  but  the  richest  <l»'|M>sits  were  evhansted  in  two 
years,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  rcgi(»u  declined.  Uowever,  in  18C>5,  tie 
UopperopoUs  company  reorganized,  and  applied  to  congress  for  aid.  A  graat 
was  obtained  of  231.000  acres  in  March  ISl)?,  cnndititnied  uju-n  a  Kubvcriptien 
of  $1200,000,  upon  which  5  per  cent  should  be  paid  in,  and  the  work  com- 
nenced  Ivefore  March  1869,  ten  miles  to  be  completed  atmnally  until  therosd 
should  bii  finislKil.  'I'ho  oflScera  of  this  company  were  E.  S.  Hobb  n  pres't, 
It.  B.  i'arker  vice-prcs't,  (Jeorge  Urav  treas  r,  John  Sedgewtck  sec,  VV.  L. 
Dudley,  John  H.  Redingtou,  Willard  Sperry,  E.  R.  Stockwell,  and  J.  K. 
Doak  directors.  The  failure  of  the  mining  industries  force<l  the  company,  in 
order  to  save  the  franchise  and  land  grant,  to  transfer  their  rights  to  the 
Cal.  Pac  R.  R.  co.,  which  constructed  the  road  as  far  as  Milton.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Stockton  and  Visalia  co.  was,  in  1809,  incoriK>rated,  aad 
the  Cal.  Pac  totik  the  contract  to  con^itnict  its  road.  In.Hteao,  howevt-r.  it 
constructed  a  branch  line  from  a  point  ou  the  C<'p|K'ropoli«  R.  R..  pj  miles 
ea$t  of  .St«x;kton,  to  the  Stanislaus  river,  calling  it  the  Stockton  and  \  ijiaba 
R.  II.  By  this  means  it  wa.s  lio]»ctl  to  save  the  sub>iilif-*,  but  the  Icgiflatare 
requested  congress  to  revoke  the  land  grant,  which  was  done.  U.  S.  S'^r..  J/mt. 
Z>r)r.,  67,  i.,  43d  cong.,  Ist  sess.;  Aeta  and  J?ea,  43d  cong.,  1st  se«.<4.,  pp.  hS-9, 
Tlu;  (Mfy  of  Stockton  had  subscribed  $.30l>.(X)0,  and  the  county  of  San  J.  aqc  n 
$200,000,  in  aid  of  the  Visalia  road.  'I he  bonds  were  issued,  and  placed  in 
tiie  hands  of  trustees  to  he  deliTored  to  company  on  the  eompietioii  of 
the  first  section  of  the  road.  The  oorp<iration.  v  ithout  building  any  jiart  of 
their  road,  tendered  the  short  line  running  from  tlie  Stockton  and  Copper- 
opolis  road  to  the  Stanislaus  river,  built  hy  the  California  Pacific  com(>any, 
as  a  compliance  with  the  terni.s  of  it.s  agreement,  but  the  tnistccf  refund  to 
deliver  tlic  bonds,  and  pr<»tracted  litigation  followed,  the  district  court  de- 
ciding for  the  city  and  county,  and  the  supreme  court  reversing  the  decision. 
The  case  was  compromised  by  the  city  andoounty  papng  $300, 000.  Shortly 
after  the  cnnqdetion  of  tlie  liran^h  above  spoken  of.  all  of  tlie  CaJ.  Pacific* 
work  was  turned  over  to  the  Central  Pacific  San  Joaquin  countv  has  Itccn 
unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  its  railroads,  whether  from  a  want  of  energy  in 
its  people  or  other  causf^M.  Tn  1S7I  a  charter  was  obtained  by  tlie  StfH^kton 
and  lone  railioad  company  to  construct  a  narrow-gauge  road  from  tide -water 
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Of  the  railroads  in  the  northern  counties*"*  but  httle 
remains  to  be  said.  Thoy  have  greatly  multiplied 
and  extended.  The  construction  of  several  sliort 
roads  about  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  has,  by  cou- 

Stockton  to  the  coal-iields  in  Amador  co.  The  line  waa  sunreyed,  and  its 
oonttrBction  cornni encode  the  jtriiu'ipal  {>ortKmeoiuieot6d  with  it  being  Henry 

Piatt,  the  projector  of  the  r.ioific  coast  narrow  caiiye.  St-veral  inilo^i  of 
flnding  were  done,  about  one  mile  of  track  was  laid,  car^shops  and  depot 
onilding^  were  erected,  and  Uwomotivee  pnrchMed,  when  mattera  eune  to  a 
•tendiitill.  The  coil trn.  tor,  it  was  naiil,  had  misrcjirescnted  and  mismanaged, 
CBliagling  the  enterurise  in  dubt,  and  tinally  selling  out  *  to  the  enemies  of 
the  road  and  of  StooKton  by  dispoainff  of  the  bonds  extorted  from  the  road.* 
Constmction  ceased,  and  litigation  fiillo»ved.  All  that  remains  of  the  well- 
plaaned  enterprise  is  tho  useless  depot  and  the  more  useless  mile  of  road. 
The  Stanialaos  and  Mariposa  R.  R.  oo.  organi»d  in  Jvne  1866,  with  a  oapital 
stwk  of  $1,500,000,  was  intended  to  connect  with  the  Copperonolis  road  10 
miles  /rom  Stockton,  ninning  thence  to  Kniflht's  ferry  and  La  Grange,  a 
distukee  of  80  miles,  and  to  oe  extended  finally  to  Fort  Tejon;  but  it  was 
never  evf  n  commenced,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Ixjttcr  organizeil  comi>a- 
niea.  The  San  Joaqum  and  Tulare  ft.  ft.,  incorporated  in  1673,  is  another 
ef  thaao  ^ores. 

••Li  1805  Sonoma  co.  began  to  stir  in  tlic  matter  of  railroads,  and  the 
following  conipames  wore  formed:  In  October,  lb4>5,  the  I'etaluma  and 
Healdsburg  R.  R.  eo.,  whidi  failed  to  do  more  than  raiae  a  few  thoasand 
dollars.  lu  1867  tho  Vallojoand  Sonoma  Valley  R.  K.  was  i)rojtosedas  a  snb- 
stitate,  which  offered  to  oonstructa  road  from  8uscol  to  (Jloverdale  and 
Haaldsbu  ;  and  in  1809  the  Petalnma  and  Cloverdale  R.  R.  oo. ,  with  a  branch 
to  Klooniheld,  made  a  proposition  to  the  county,  but  none  of  thcfio  came  to 
fruition.  'I he  Sonoma  V'alley  ft.  K.  was  commenced  about  1680,  u  com- 
pleted from  Sonoma  Landing  to  Glen  UUen,  and  tt  the  only  one  in  the  oo. 
except  the  S.  F.  and  North  racific,  alrea<ly  mentioned.  Tlie  first  railroad  in 
Mendocino  co.  was  built  by  the  Mendocino  ft.  ft.  co.  in  1873,  from  Cutiey's 
Gove  3)  Into  the  nweat  along  Greenwood  creek.    It  was  a  narrow 

gauge,  and  itn  rolling  stock  consisted  of  2  locomotives  and  29  llat  cars.  Its 
pnncipal  stockholder  was  A.  VV.  Uall.  The  iSurth  Paciho  Coast  ft.  ft.,  it 
wonldaeem,  slioidd  have  been  extended  to  Eureka,  on  Httmbtddt  bay,  which 
Uoked  an  outlet  to  the  valleys  of  Cal.,  ami  connection  with  the  railroad  sys- 
tem of  the  state.  But,  iudtead*  the  people  of  Eureka,  tlie  town  liaving 
•hoot  0,000  inliabttanta,  projected  the  oonstmction  of  a  railroad  called  the 
Inreka  and  EJcl  River  R.  R.,  to  give  the  people  of  that  valley,  simtheaat 
from  Humboldt  bay  15  miles,  eaqr  communication  with  the  clnuf  town  of 
Ifaodoeino  coi.  Money  waa  raised  among  the  dtiaena  to  paT  for  the  tnnrey 
of  a  routo,  each  contributor  to  have  tlie  privilege  of  subscriuing  to  tho  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  corporation,  and  receiving  credit  to  the  amount  of  said  suu- 
sgiptifln  to  the  prehminary  mrvw^.  They  petitioned  the  legislatare  in  1878 
topennitthe  town  to  sul»scril>e  $< 5,000  in  anl  of  this  road,  and  an  act  was 
pamad  m  ooaaonanoe  with  their  wishes.  C.  ^.  fticka  was  sent  to  Sacra* 
■Mnto  to  Qzve  this  bill;  the  representattye  from  Humboldt^  Mr  Rnss,  and 
the  senator  from  that  district,  Robert  McOarvey,  were  instnicted  to  in-i-tt 
upon  the  right  of  the  Eureka  people  to  vote  money  to  subsidize  a  much 
■ceded  improvement;  the  democrats  voted  for  it,  although  no-snbsidy  was 
one  of  their  party  watch-words.  This  road  now  extends  *-*•)  miles  southeast, 
and  will  probably  be  brought  to  oonnect  with  the  North  Pacific  or  with  the 
Sacramento  valley  system.  The  Vaea  Valley  and  Clear  Lake  railroad  was 
tQcorpotmtad  in  1869,  and  constructed  from  Elmira  in  Solano  co.  to  Viu  aviHo 
in  the  name  co.  for  the  convenience  of  shippers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  to 
San  Francisco.    In  1876  it  was  extended  to  Winters  in  Yolo  oo.  In  1877  it 
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ncction  and  combinatioDS,  made  travel  in  all  directions 
from  the  metropolis  easy,  agreeable,  and  |>c)pttlar. 
Most  of  these  are  mider  the  Central  Pacific  manage- 
meni    The  causeway  connecting  the  Oakland  shore 

wms  re-ioenrpomtod,  and  extended  to  MadisnfR,  a  dutance  of  30  miles  from 

Klinira.  lu  (tHlcors  in  1879  were  A.  M.  SccvcoMm  prea't;  T.  MaiiiuM 
trua^V;  K  Alluou  Hcc't'y;  G.  B.  >Stevenson  aupt. 

In  Jan.,  1671,  the  i>cople  of  Antioch,  near  the  month  of  tiie  San  Joaqnm 

rivur,  I'oiicoivcil  tlio  uu-.i  of  <i  railroad  toViflaliain  Tul.in.'  co..  an-l  or::  iiu/'t- i 
a  company  to  construct  it.  The  project  never  came  to  truition;  but  the  two 
towns  have  railroad  oonneetion  through  the  linea  of  tiie  0«itral  Pacifie 
oom^any. 

'Iho  railroad  from  San  Rafael  to  8an  Quentin  was  undertaken  l>y  the  cit- 
isenaof  San  Kafael  in  1809.  At  the  tir^t  meeting,  Feb.  I'Jtii,  .\.  Madlianl, 
J.  Short,  S.  V.  Smith,  (aen.)  P.  K.  Austin,  L.  A.  Uimnan,  Jaine^  D.  Walker, 
and  Jame^  Ross  were  eho«en  directors.  Madlt^ird  M'as  i.-U'i-ted  pres't  t>f  ilie 
company',  Cltarles  Stevens  sec'ty,  and  J.  I).  Walker  tre.is  r.  Tlie  Kngth  of 
the  roa<l  waaS^  miles;  capital  stock  ^'i<),(KN).  As  was  so  frequently  the  eas^e, 
their  ainhition  ontran  their  nicui-!.  un-l  tin-  projc  t  rc-'ted  untd  Mr  l>i.n->hue 
took  hold  of  the  railroad  atlairs  ut  Mann  co.  in  \ii6o  a  railroad  was  con- 
atmcted  from  a  point  on  the  Central  Pacific  to  the  Mt  Diablo  ooal  mines  in 
Contra  Costa  co. 

lu  lb70  tlteproject  of  connecting  Nevada  city  and  Grass  Valley  in  Nevada 
eo.  with  the  Central  Pacific  at  Colfax  was  first  agitated.   Nothing  was  ac- 

cotnplislu'd  until  187*^,  when  a  survey  was  ma^lc  f.>r,i  n  irrow  gauge  railroad 
over  tliis  route,  and  in  1674  congress  granted  the  right  of  way.  2iabrutk*9 
Ltimi  fjftfr^.  Sup.  1877,  64.  The  company  was  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  Nevada  (V.unty  N  arrow  CNkage  R.  R.,  and  received  no  subsidies,  but  was 
permittetl  to  cliarge  10c  per  mile  for  jmssengers  and  20c  per  t<m  for  freight, 
with  a<lilitions  for  hazardooa  freight.  The  •uVuers  of  the  com|viny  were 
John  C.  ColtMunn  pres't;  John  W.  Siffonmey  v'ce-pres't;  George  Fletcher 
secretary;  .1.  H.  Hates  chief  engineer;  \Villirim  W,itt,  E<lwrird  Coleman.  J. 
M.  Lakcnan,  Nilcs  Scarles,  and  R.  W.  Tully  tlirect<»rs.  Turton  and  Knox, 
cotitractors,  cnnstmeted  the  road,  commencing  in  Feb.,  1875,  and  completing 
it  to  Nevada  city.  22  nuli  s,,  May  20,  lS7r). 

Tlie  Northern  Railway  company,  chartered  July  19,  1871,  extends  from 
West  Oakland  to  Martines,  81  miles,  and  from  Woodland  to  Tehama,  109 
miles,  forming  important  links  in  the  railroad  system  of  the  state.  It  c>»n- 
troU  branches  between  8ulsun  and  Benicia*  16  miles;  and  Martinez  to  Tracy, 
46  miles;  all  these  Itne^i  1>eing  leased  to  the  Central  Pacific 

The  ( '  ilif.trnia  atid  Nevada  R.  R.  has  been  constructed  from  Oakland  to 
a  point  above  San  Pahlo.  It  was  originally  intended  to  be  carried  to  the 
Nevada  state  line  near  Bodie,  hut  later  made  for  Walntit  creek.  Contra  Costa 
eo.  It  Ls  a  narrow  gauge.  The  Bo<lie  and  Ii<  nton  R.  R.  is  also  a  narrow- 
IP^Qge  road.  ',\'2  riiilf^  I  'Tv,',  now  nuining  between  Ti<Nlie,  in  Mono  co..  and  th« 
town  of  Mono.  It  was  eliartered  iu  Feb.  ISvSl,  and  was  in  operation,  with 
its  branches,  in  1882.  Tlie  Carson  and  Colorado  R.  R.  runs  from  Keeler,  in 
Inyo  CO..  to  Moiiml  House,  Nev.,  299  miles.  It  is  a  nirrow  piugc.  The 
Company  was  organized  in  May  1880,  and  the  road  completed  l)efore  bS$5. 
The  Nevada  andCal.  R.  R  was  first  called  tiie  Kevada  and  Oregon  R  R. 
It  nujs  from  Anrnra,  Nev.,  to  GoosC  lake,  Cal.,  ."JOO  miles,  enterintr  Cnl  *t 
the  lower  end  of  Plumas  co.  It  is  a  narrow  gauge,  and  was  chartered  «M>f^^ 
25,  1881.  In  April  1884  it  was  sold  nnder  foreclr«nre  of  a  mortgage  at  U.ft 
marshal's  sale,  and  purchased  for  the  aeeouut  of  the  l»on«r-ho!d'  rs  f'" 
$372.5^4.21,  when  it  was  reof^anired  under  its  presen'  name.  Only  i*l 
miles  arc  in  operation,  from  Reno,  Nov.,  to  a  point  in  CaL  a  lew  miles  Wi* 
of  the  boundary. 
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with  the  mole  at  deep  water,  has  beeo  gradually  wid- 
ened aud  atreDgthened  until  it  forms  a  solid  peainsula, 
sapporting  several  tracks,  and  a  very  extensive  and 
commodious  depot,  which  replaced  the  old  one  in  1881. 
Elegant  double-deck  steamers  are  used  for  feny-boats 
OQ  all  the  lines  terminating  at  San  Francisco,  and 
cable  and  other  lines  of  street  cars,  several  of  which 
belong  to  the  Central  Pacific  company,  convey  pas- 
sengers to  every  part  of  the  city  with  ease  and  ex* 
pemtion,  the  cable-road  system  of  our  metropolis  being 
acknowlcdgccl  as  one  of  the  most  complete)  and  com- 
modious in  tlie  world 

Colnat  eo.  R.  R.  is  a  narrow  gange  extending  from  Colnaa  to  WiHianM, 

on  the  Ct-ntral  P;icitic.  T\n'  S.iii  .Ii>aquin  and  Sit  rra  Xt  vada  K.  11.  runs 
between  Bracks,  on  the  Mokcluinno  river,  and  Valley  sprinu,  in  Calaveras 
CO.,  41  miles.  It  is  a  narrow  gauge,  chartered  in  March  1882,  and  opened 
in  Martli  issri.  The  Sierra  Valley  and  Mohawk  R.  K.  co.  incorjH.r.ited  in 
Oct.  188o.  It  is  a  narrow-gauge  branch  of  the  Nevatla  antl  Cal.  K.  K.,  1>eing 
intended  to  run  from  its  junction  with  that  road  through  Long  valley,  in 
La^sMen  co. ,  throu^li  Ikckwith  pass,  through  .Sierra  valley,  and  thence  along 
the  Middle  fork  of  Feather  river  to  Mohawk  valley,  in  I'lunias  eo.,  35  nules, 
its  olijeet  lx?ing  to  ojk'U  up  a  timber  region.  Lake  Tahin;  R.  R.  is  a  short 
line  miming  between  Tahoe  antl  Truckee,  constructed  in  1876. 

The  liinta  l-rancli  «.f  tlie  Central  Paeific  li.  R.,  extendinfj  fmm  Panta  on 
tlie  then  \Ve«tem  Tacitic  to  Antioch,  with  a  branch  t^  Stewartville,  projected 
in  1971,  has  since  been  ecmtinned  to  Martinez,  and  in  a  part  of  the  Central 
Pacifie  line  from  rio-;lien  to  O.iklantl  an<l  S.  F.  The  tw..  most  imiH»rtant  of 
the  uJUTow-cauue  railroads  have  their  termini  at  Sauzelito  aiul  Oakland. 
The  Nortli  Actne  Coast  R.  R.  was  chartered  in  Dee.  1871,  and  opened  for 
traffic  Jan.  11,  ISTo,  when  it  also  leased  the  San  Rafael  and  San  Quentin 
mad.  It  extendi  from  .Sauzelito  to  Duncan's  Mills,  in  .Sonoma  co.,  passing 
through  many  suburban  towns,  the  San  Geronimo  valley,  and  the  redwoods 
to  Pomt  Reye.s,  skirting  the  abores  of  Tomalen  bay  for  16  miles.  The  whole 
rwit<«  is  full  of  picturesque  l>cauty  and  remarkable  engineering.  Until  re- 
oently  its  terminus  was  at  Uuncau's  Mills,  in  the  Russian  river  country,  in 
the  heart  of  a  redwood  forest,  and  its  length  is  82  miles.  The  road  is  a  very 
{irolitable  one,  and  connect.'?  with  San  Frr.r.cisco  by  a  tine  ferry. 

The  South  Pacific  C<»a.st  R.  R.,  diartered  .Mareli  1876.  was  completed  Mav 
IS,  1880,  from  Newark,  in  Alameda  co.,  to  Santa  Crtiz,  5 1  miles.  From  Newark 
to  Alameila  point,  2.')  n)ile^,  it  was  built  l)y  the  liiiy  and  C«)a.st  railway  co., 
and  lea^d  to  the  South  Pacific  Coast  co.  A  portion  of  it  is  through  the 
Alameda  and  Santa  Cba%  vallejrs,  bnt  it  also  crosses  the  Santa  Cruz  moon- 
tains  wherf  iiim-l»  fine  ent;iniM  ring  was  rcqoired.  Six  tunnels  on  this  road 
Mgregate  12,000  feet  in  length.  The  road  was  owaied  principally  by  James 
GTFair,  James  L.  Flood,  and  A-  E.  Davis,  the  two  latter  owners  mUtng  out 
to  Fair,  who  extended  the  line  to  Oakland,  with  a  view  to  eoi(i]K  ting  fur  the 
street-car  travel  of  that  city,  but  after  expending  considerable  money,  he 
sold  out  all  his  interests  to  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  oo..  which  now  owns 
and  otieratea  it.  A  fine  ferry-house  at  Alameda  point,  with  a  half-hourly 
hne  oi  steamer!*,  an«l  other  attractions  on  the  Point  make  thus  a  profitable 
line.  The  Santa  Cruz  an<l  Feltou  R.  K.  is  a  branch  of  the  is  P.  C.  R.  R., 
lUBuag  from  Felton  to  Bowlder  eraek. 
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Thus  the  Central  Pacific  company,  in  extendincr  its 
branches  and  populai  izinj^  its  roads,  has  thereby  fur- 
nishcd  a  traiis[)<n*tation  system  which  has  k-ft  little  to 
be  desired.*^  Somethin^r  further  of  its  history  will  be 
contained  in  the  following  chupUir,  which  could  not 
well  be  arrived  at  iu  this. 

^  In  June  1876  a  liahtning  express  train  made  the  trip  from  New  York 
to  San  Fraaeiaco  in  81  hours.  It  left  Jersey  City  June  iMt  at  1  o\  li>ck  aud 
3  minutes  A.  M.,  and  arrived  at  tin-  f»K)t  of  Market  street  ou  the  4th  at  9 
o'cltjek  43  minutes  and  18  sccouds  a.  m.  The  excursionists  were  received  bf 
Mayor  Bryant  with  oeremooiet  befitting  the  ocouioo.  H.  G.  Jarrett  am 
Henry  D.  Palmer  were  the  manaj;;ers  of  the  party. 

Of  the  career  of  Peter  Donahue,  tlic  pioneer  manufacturer  <ui  the  Pacitic 
coast  in  the  line  of  machine-shops  and  iron-works,  a  prominent  railroad 
huililiT,  ainl  one  of  the  worthiest  aU'l  most  puhlio-spiriteil  citizens  in  liis 
aiiouted  state,  mention  has  already  been  made  iu  this  volume.  Ou  the  3d 
of  March,  1890,  ocearred  Uie  deoeaae  of  his  ton,  J.  Menryn  Donahae,  wla 
was  no  leas  widely  ri-.-iptH  ted,  and  who,  on  the  death  of  hia  father  in  18'*^% 
took  charge  of  the  railroad  system  which  bears  his  name,  and  under  his 
management  became  one  of  the  moet  profitable  and  best  oondneted  on  tte 
coast.  A  native  Californian,  he  received  his  education  at  t!ic  St  Igitatini 
and  Santa  Clara  colleges,  ami  later  at  Stonyhurst,  England,  whence  he  wat 
recalled  by  his  father's  sickness.  In  addition  to  his  railroad  interests  he  was 
identified  with  a  number  of  enterprises*  among  others  the  First  Natiooil 
bank  ami  the  State  Investment  company,  in  Inttli  of  which  he  was  a  director. 
In  the  circles  of  Bociety,  aud  atnofig  miUtiiry  and  fraternal  a!isociati'>a?,  he 
was  widely  esteemed,  being  colonel  of  the  otfi  infantry,  a  leading  memlH-r  of 
the  Young  Men's  instit  ito,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Native  Sou.s  of  the  (JoMen 
Wudt.  Iu  January  lc>t>4,  ho  married  Miss  Belle  Wallace,  the  daughter  of 
Judge  Wallace  of*  the  superior  court.  Two  ehildren,  the  resnlt  of  tins 
union,  are  <L'ceased.  Mervyn  s  untimely  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age 
ot  thirty,  and  was  caused  by  a  severe  cold,  contracted  whde  inspecting  a 
line  for  a  propos:id  railimd,  was  deeply  and  widely  regretted  by  all  cisisws  of 
tho  oommumij. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


BAIUtOADS—SOUTHSRN  PAOIFIC  STSTEIL 

1865-1888. 

LlODBP(»ATiair  AKD  CbABTBR— RBI.AT101I8  TO   THB   CbHTBAL  PAOIflO— 

Leoislation — Verba  Buena  Island  as  a  Terminus— Consolidation 
OK  Railroad  Interests  in  California— Relatioms  with  xu  Gov- 
XEimxMT — Etnci  upon  Buamxas  and  Politigs. 

The  Central  Pacific  very  soon  after  the  completion 
of  its  trunk  line  bet^an  to  plan  the  extension  of  its 
system  to  the  southern  c<^ast  counties  wliich,  impa- 
tient of  their  isolation,  were  attempting  by  means  of 
local  roads  to  establish  communication  with  the  iute- 
rior,  and  with  each  other. 

In  December  1865  the  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad 
company  of  California  was  incorporated,  and  was  au- 
thorized by  the  l^islature  in  April  1866  to  receive 
aid  from  any  of  the  counties  south  of  Santa  Clara; 
with  which  rovinff  commission  it  set  out  to  construct 
its  road  from  Gflroy  south.  The  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  the  Southern  Pacific  company  declared 
that  the  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railroad  from  some  point  on  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  and  to  pass  through  the  counties  of 
Santa  Clara,  Montere}^  San  Luis  Obispf>,  Tulare, 
Los  Angeles,  to  San  Diego,  and  thence  easterly 
through  San  Diego  county,  to  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  state,  there  to  connect  with  a  railroad  from  the 
Mississippi  river. 

In  July  1866  congress  granted  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Itailroad  company,  to  aid  in  the  construction 
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of  its  road  and  telegraph  line,  from  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri, i)v  tlie  most  eligible  route  to  Alberquerque,  in 
New  ^lexico,  and  thence  by  the  d5th  parallel  route 
to  the  Pacific,  an  amount  of  land  equal  to  that  granted 
to  the  Central  Pacific.  this  act  the  Southern 
Pacific  railroad  was  authorized  to  connect  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  such  point  as  should  be  deemed  most  suita- 
ble by  the  companies,  and  should  have  therefore  the 
same  amount  of  land  per  mile  as  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. 

The  charter  of  the  Southern  Pacific  beincr  for  a  line 
through  the  coast  counties,  ^vllere  also  it  had  taken 
its  land  grant,  the  people  of  those  couiitios  were  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  aid  iu  its  construe  lion.  ^    But  in 

iThe  ledslature  in  1863  passed  a  1>i  11  (it  had  failed  in  I  SHI)  aatborUBng 
Hm  board  of  «apervtBon  to  sabacribe  ^lOO.UOO  to  the  capital  stock  oif  a  nil- 
road  from  Lo8  Angeles  to  San  Pedro,  or  Wilmington,  on  the  ootfi.  This 
scheme  iiiisi  ;u  i  '1.  owing  to  ohjections  against  the  terminus,  which  waa  4 
miles  distant  from  the  steamer  landing.  At  length,  in  1808,  another  bill 
was  passed  anthorisiag  a  snbecription  by  tiie  county  of  SITAOOO  toward  the 
capital  stock  of  a  railroad  In  twini  Los  Angeles  and  Wilmingt^m,  and  the 
city  to  subscribe  f75,OUO  furtlier.  Upon  this  the  work  was  commenced 
Sept.  19th,  and  rapidly  prosecnted.  The  cars  of  thecomiany  were  Inult  at 
W'iliiiiii^toii,  a  >hi|iy.U(l  t  stahlishctl  there,  and  a  tuy-hoat  provided  lor  ser- 
vice in  Uie  harbor.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1869,  me  road  was  completed. 
Banninff*t  Seltlenientqf  WUmbtglim  MS.  in  CaL  MSB.  B.  139.  pp.  7  et  seq.; 
Oeort/f,  TVie  SuMtly  Qticidon,  i^it.  7  S;  No.  1%  Soilr^id  PavyhUtx.  In  1JS72 
the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  accepted  a  propoutlon  from  the  ooutltem  Facifio 
company  to  connect  them  wiui  their  hne  through  the  interior  to  Fort 
Yania  to  connect  with  the  Texas  Pacific  for  a  subsidy  consisting  of  .5  per 
cent  upon  the  entire  taxable  property  of  the  county,  as  follows:  The  county 
and  city  stock  in  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro  R.  R.;  hands  of  the  coon^ 
at  20  years,  bearing  7  ])cr  cent  interest.  $377,000,  and  €0  acres  of  lasd  in  the 
city,  amounting  altogether  to  $610,000.  A  branch  road  to  Anaheiin  waa 
also  to  be  constructed,  and  l)oth  were  to  be  completed  within  two  years. 
Barl  v  in  1874  trains  were  run  northerly  to  San  Francisco  and  easterly  to 
dpadra.  The  Anaheim  branch  was  completed  in  Jan.  1875;  and  subse* 
qnently  extended  to  Santa  Ana.  On  the  6th  of  Sept.,  1876,  connection  waa 
made  iHitween  Los  Angeles  and  the  main  line  of  the  Sontlicm  Pacitio. 

As  early  as  1808  a  Santa  Barbara  company  was  organized  to  build  a  eoaei 
railroad,  and  applied  to  conffress  for  a  charter  and  abo  a  land  grant  similar 
to  that  enjoyed  iiy  other  California  muds.  Tlie  grant  was  obtained,  and  a 
subscription  of  $ik).000  in  gold  coin  to  be  paid  with  lionds  bearing  7  per  cent 
])er  annum,  to  run  for  20  years,  with  a  donation  of  the  right  of  way  through 
private  property  along  the  lino.    About  this  time  the  Central  Pacific  com* 

Sleteil  it^  transcr)ntincntal  line,  and  commenced  the  construction  of  the  San 
oafjuin  Valley  K.  R.,  running  through  the  middle  tier  of  southern  connticvi 
to  Owhcn  in  Tnlare.  Soon  after  there  arose  a  contest,  to  be  referred  to 
hereafter,  between  the  Southern  Pacific  and  its  rivals  from  the  east,  all  of 
wiiich  dasired  the  support  of  Santa  Barbara.    The  Soathem  Pacific  pro- 
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1867  it  filed  a  map  with  the  secretary  of  the  interior, 
showing  its  route  to  be  not  through  the  coast  coun- 
ties, but  out  through  the  Pacheco  pass,  east  of  Gil- 
roy,  into  and  through  the  interior  counties  of  Fresno, 

FO'jed  to  run  a  line  s.  e.  through  Baker-ilield  to  connect  with  tho  Ci-ntral 
acific's  southern  cxtenaioo.  Tlxo  Atlantic  and  i'acitic  deiurcd  to  ruu  a  line 
tluroagh  the  c  >  ist  ouuntie*  from  8.  F.  to  Saa  Diego^  and  thenes  to  8t  Louij; 
but  couM  only  "l.  s.i  iti  thf  event  of  receiving  a  J<10,(K)0,000  Kuhscription  to 
ltd  stock.  The  iexa^i  PacUic,  which  had  lU  termiaus  at  San  ficgo^  would 
like  to  have  •  subsidy  from  the  upper  ooontiee.  Between  the  sonoitationt 
ami  representations  of  the  riv.il.s.  S.mt.i  IWrliir.i  liecame  douhtful  of  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued,  and  placed  the  matter  ia  the  bauds  of  a  coui- 
mittee  of  twenty*rix.  The  proposition  to  donate  the  ooonty  enbsidy  l^efore 
natneil  to  any  company  whurh  shouM  connect  Santa  Birnara  witli  either 
S.  F.  or  St  Loui.^  being  left  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  was  rejected aloioet  uiiau* 
iarady,  beoauie  it  was  generally  nnderetood  that  the  Texas  P^6e,  with  ite 
terminU't  at  Sm  Diego,  woul  l  tho  road  hciiefited.  After  the  Southern 
Pacific  had  extended  its  line  to  NewhalU  iSauta  Barbara  co.  a^sked  to  be 
antiiorised  to  issne  bond«  to  the  amonnt  of  $500,000  in  aid  of  any  company 
which  woaM  huild  a  railroad  conncctitif;  it  with  S  K  ,  nr  any  tran^> miti- 
neutal  line.  This,^  however^  tho  leijislaturo  refused;  siuco  which  time  until 
the  prevent,  the  eity  of  Samt  Barbara,  her  face  to  Hhe  sea,  has  remained 
sadly  droaTijing  over  tho  nueertainty  of  railroi  l  alTairs,  far  from  tl>c  l)u,sy 
oomuxerce  of  hor  more  fortunate  neighbors,  disturbed  lor  a  moment  now  and 
tfwn  a  rumor  tiiat  the  Sonthem  I^cifie  contemplated  filling  the  gap  which 
has  so  long  existed  between  «ection^  of  its  line  in  the  coast  roinities. 

San  Luis  Obispo  also  shared  in  tho  neglect  which  condemned  8anta  B4r> 
hara  to  seclnuon,  except  as  to  local  enterprise.  When  the  S.  P.  R  R.  in 
1872  incorporatetl  ^t^  branch  road,  ahamloniiig  the  line  between  Tre-^  Tino-t 
in  San  Benito  county  and  Huron  in  Fresno  county,  and  adopting  a  route 
from  Soledad  via  San  Miguel  and  the  PaUmio  pass  in  San  Lnis  Obispo 
county  to  Lerdo  in  Kern  rrimit  v.  with  an  additional  hrancli  from  a  puint 
near  8aa  .Miguel  southerly  to  an  intersection  with  its  line  runuinfi  from  Te- 
hadiapt  ums  to  Los  Angeles  and  Fort  Tnma,  it  was  expected  that  the 
sleepy  ol  I  mi^-^ion  tc»wn,  the  adjoining  vales  an<l  sunny  hillsides,  would  soon 
echo  to  the  tbun<ler  of  trains  rushing  down  rocky  cafions,  or  start  at  Uie 
sadden  shrieks  of  locomotires  annonncing  a  safe  passage  and  arrival;  trat  in 
that  tlie  waiting  people  were  disappointed,  as  alrea«ly  demonstratnl.  Hom  - 
ever,  they  agitated  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  from  the  town  to  deep  water  in 
the  harbor  in  1873,  which  cnlminated  in  the  organtntion  of  the  San  Lnis 
Ohi-<po  railroad  operiteil  by  hor-t<>  jiower.  \Vh:itveH  wrie  huilt  at  f'.  rt  Har- 
ford, the  end  of  the  road,  and  business  upon  them  became  active,  iiut  this 
was  only  a  suggestion  of  what  should  be  done,  and  was  followed  by  the 
San  Luis  Ohispo  and  Santa  Maria  Valley  railroad  conqnny,  chartered  in 
1874  by  capitalists  of  8.  F.,  who  purchased  the  improvements  of  the  former 
road  from  John  Harford,  its  principal  owner,  and  consolidating  with  it,  ab- 
sorbed it  entirely.  Xo  more  of  tlie  road  wa^  built  until  1S81,  when  it  was 
extended  to  Arroyo  Grande.  In  Oct.,  18^^*2,  it  was  completed  to  Los  Alamoe 
in  Santa  Btfrbam  eonnty  by  the  Pacific  Coast  railway  co.,  with  which  it  was 
consolidated.  The  total  length  is  01  miles.  A  narrow  t'ange  road  throjjgh 
Santa  Barbara  ca  is  in  contemplation,  with  a  branch  up  tiio  .Santa  Maria  and 
Carama  rtvera,  throngh  Emigades  and  Kern  Lake  valleys,  to  Bakersfiold, 
and  a  branch  north  to  San  Mitnicl. 

As  for  San  Uiego,  it  was  left  nearly  as  Ions  gazing  regretfully  upon  its 
pretty  but  empty  harbor  as  its  neighliors  farther  north  upon  theirs.  Ite 
first  attempt  at  railroad  construetion  was  as  early  as  ]'^'y\,  too  early,  of 
coarse,  to  be  successful.    A  company  calling  itselt  the  iSan  iJi^o  and  Uila 
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Tulare,  Kern,  and  San  Bernardino,  to  the  Colorado 
river  near  Fort  Mojave.  Upon  this  representation 
the  conunissioner  of  tlie  jj^eneral  land  ofliee  withdrew 
from  market  the  odd-immbered  seetions  within  twi-nty 
miles  of  each  «ide  of  the  road,  covering  about  7,500,- 
000  acres. 

Upon  this  transaction  being  made  known  in  Cali- 
fornia, Franklin  Steele,  a  citizen,  made  application  to 
the  secretary  of  the  interior,  O.  H.  Browning,  to 
have  the  liuids  restored  to  the  public  domain,  the 
withdrawal  not  being  according  to  law;  and  an  order 
was  so  issued  in  July  1868.  The  railroad  company 
then  asked  leave  to  present  evidence  of  the  legality 
of  their  proceedings,  thereby  gaining  a  suspension  of 
the  order  for  restoration.  On  the  22d  of  November, 
1869,  the  new  secretary,  J.  D.  Cox,  after  examin- 
ing the  evidence,  declared  the  action  of  the  com- 
pany in  changing  its  route  illepral,  and  again  or- 
dered the  land  restored.  yVltliuugh  during  tlic  same 
month  a  rehearing  of  the  case  was  had,  it  failed 
to  change  tlie  secretary's  opinion;  l>ut  on  the  15th 
of  Decend^er  the  decision  was  again  suspended  until 
a  joint  resolution  then  before  congress  should  have 
been  acted  upon.  This  joint  resolution,  w^hich  was 
passed  June  28,  1870,  gave  leave  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  company  to  construct  its  road  and  telegraph 
line  as  near  as  mav  be  on  the  route  indicated  by  the 
map  filed  in  1867 ;  and  made  the  laud  grant  con- 

Southern  I'acitic  and  Atlmtao  K.  E.  oOb  wu  organized,  and  its  route  sor- 
yeyed.   Tlie  project  slmnbered  for  the  iraxt  tew  years,  and  was  termiBated 

by  the  civil  war.  Alxmt  1807  it  was  revived,  with  the  t  xiK^ctation  of  form- 
ing a  combination  with  the  Memphis  and  £1  Paso  transcontinental  scheme 
of  John  C.  Fremont.  In  1868,  ^I.  C.  Hunter  visited  San  Diego  as  an  agent 
of  this  eastern  ooai|NUiy,  and  agreed  to  comitruct  the  road  for  tlie  franchisee 
of  the  Gila  company;  but  Ijcforc  the  surveys  and  maps  were  completed,  the 
company  dissolved.  The  contract,  however,  was  not  roscindcil  until  IST'^ 
when  the  same  property  was  purc)ia.sed  Mid  presented  to  the  Texas  and 
citic  R.  R.  CO.,  witn  the  result  elsewlicn'  n  conleil. 

In  or  18S2,  the  Bee  Line  railroad  was  projected,  to  run  from  San 

Diego  through  the  penintnUt  of  Lower  Cblifomia,  erossing  the  Colorado  near 
its  mouth,  and,  proceeding  through  tho  state  of  Sonora  to  the  town  of  Cala- 
bazas  in  Arizona,  connect  with  the  Atohiaon,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe.  That 
design  carriad  oat  woold  give  Saa  Disgo  aa  ootlel^  Mt  in  Hm  maaa  tima  il 
fbondi^bjaBotlMr  roata. 
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formable  to  that  line,  "expresdj  saving  and  reserv- 
ing all  the  rights  of  actual  settlers."    The  legislature 

of  California,  also,  in  April  1870,  passed  an  act  grant- 
ing the  com|)any  the  jtrivilege  of  changing  its  Hue  of 
road,  and  also  of  filing  new  and  amendatory  articles 
of  associiition. 

Among  the  principal  inducements  for  granting  to 
the  Soutliern  Pacific  its  charter  and  privileges  were 
that  it  would  open  up  some  of  the  ricliest  agricul- 
tural districts  in  the  state;  that  it  would  furuisli  the 
means  of  rapid  transportation  for  the  semi-tropical 
fruits  of  southern  California,  and  that  it  would  help 
to  render  available  the  mineral  wealth  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  thus  add  largely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals.  There  were  also 
many  other  public  interests,  both  commercial  and 
political,  to  be  subserved  by  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  throusfh  these  territories  and  through  Texas, 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  California,  to  whose 
merchants  new  outlets  would  be  opened,  with  new 
markets  for  her  products. 

To  the  Central  company,  the  Southern  Paci6c,  if 
working  in  luirmony  with  it,  w^ould  be  rather  a 
beueht  than  a  drawback,  by  maintaining  rates,  by 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing  its  earning  ca- 
pacity, and  above  all  by  keeping  eastern  competi- 
tors out  of  the  field.  It  was  about  this  time,  say 
early  in  1870,  that  the  consolidation  of  the  two  lines 
first  began  to  be  rumored;  but  this  was  officially 
denied.' 

'  Amont,'  the  officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific  shouhl  he  mentionfil  A.  N. 
Towne,  for  maiiy  years  the  guueral  to&uager  aud  oae  of  the  dircutora  ot  the 
company.   A  native  of  Chariton,  MMMushosetto,  where  he  wee  born  May 

I8SS9.  at  seventeen  h<>  eiitertd  the  MXrioe  of  his  uiu  lc,  a  sii:ii  and  r  irriage 
punter,  and  a  large  employer  of  labw  in  the  ueighboriug  towa  of  Websttir. 
After  engaging  in  TarinuB  porsnite,  m  a  farmer,  a  elerk,  a  merchant,  a 
bnkeman,  a  train-master,  wc  find  him,  while  still  a  youn^;  man,  occupyiii;j; 
the  responsible  position  of  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  ( treat 
Rastem  railroad,  and  later  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  from 
which,  in  September  1869,  he  irae  appointed  to  the  same  position  in  the 
Central  I'.i  iti'\  A  few  ymrs  afterward  the  entire  system  of  the  Soatbem 
Paciliu  WtU  placed  under  Ui^  mauagemeut. 
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Meantime  the  Southern  company  was  negotiatinpr,  in 
1868,  for  the  purchase  of  the  San  Francisco  and  San 
Josd  raihx>ad,  which  had  been  extended  to  Gilroy, 
and  had  proposed  to  San  Francisco  to  make  a  gift  to 
it  of  3,000  shares,  of  $100  each,  in  the  San  Jos^  road, 
which  the  city  owned,  worth  at  that  time  $120,000. 
The  city  had  taken  tMs  stock  a  few  years  previous  in 
exchange  for  $300,000  worth  of  city  bonds  sold  by 
the  company  for  $195,000.  Feeling  that  lailroads 
were  essential  to  its  prosperify,  the  city  gave  up  its 
stock,  but  upon  condition  that  the  San  Jos^  ndhroad 
should  be  purchased  and  made  a  part  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific  line  to  the  southeastern  boundary  of 
the  state.  In  1869  a  proposition  was  made  to  the 
supervisors  of  San  Francisco  to  donate  $1,000,000 
in  bonds  of  the  city  to  the  Southern  Pacific,  in 
consideration  of  tlie  construct i(tii  of  200  miles  of 
road  southward  from  (iihoy,  the  bonds  to  be  de- 
livered upon  the  completion  and  stock  ini;  of  each 
fifty  miles  ;  and  such  was  tlie  eagerness  for  coinniuui- 
catioii  in  that  direction  that  the  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted by  a  popular  vote.  In  all  some  $4,000,000 
was  asked  for  from  the  southern  counties  to  insure 
the  construction  of  the  road  to  Los  Aivj^cles,  but  the 
newspapers,  except  in  San  Francisco,  objected  to  fur- 
th  n-  subsidies,  and  the  legislature  passed  an  act  for- 
biddiii'j:  the  su|)ervisor3  of  anv  countv  to  issue  bonds 
until  at  least  live  miles  of  any  aided  road  should  be 
completed,  and  then  oidy  in  such  proportionate  amount 
as  the  distance  constructed  bore  to  the  amount  of  aid 

f ranted.  As  late  as  February  10,  18Gi),  the  San 
Vancisco  Evening  Bulletin  asserted  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  would  in  all  probability  locate  its  road  through 
all  the  coast  counties  as  far  as  Loe  Angeles,  and  from 
thence  go  to  the  Coloiado  river;  and  urged  that  '*a 
moderate  amount  of  local  assistance  be  given."  It 
was  difficult,  seeing  the  result  to  northern  counties 
of  granting  aid  to  railroad  companies,  to  get  the 
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consent  of  the  southern  counties;  and  even  more  so 
to  procure  favorable  legislation. 

When  all  had  been  done  that  could  be  to  bring  the 
people  to  a  more  conaplacent  temper,  the  railroacb  re- 
vealed their  plans.  In  Januanr  1870  the  San  Fran* 
Cisco  and  San  Jos^,  the  Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro  valley, 
and  the  California  Southern  railroads'  were  consoli- 
dated with  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  it  was  soon  after- 
ward ruiiioied  abroad  that  the  whole  were  owned  by 
the  Central  l^acitic. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  187 1 ,  the  Contract  and  Finance 
company  a;j;reed  with  the  Southern  Pacific  company 
to  construct  its  road,  beginning  at  Gilroy  and  continu- 
ing thence  to  the  boundary  of  tlie  state  near  Fort 
Mojave,  and  to  furnish  it  complete  with  rolling-stock 
buildings,  and  every  manner  of  thing  necessary  to  a 
first-class  railroad,  including  a  telegraph  line,  and  to 
do  this  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  year,  or  if  re- 
quired forty  miles;  the  first  section  to  be  completed 
by  July  1871,  and  the  whole  within  the  time  to  which 
it  was  limited  by  congress.  The  original  line  was 
carried  no  further  south  than  Soledad,  in  Monterey 
county,  70  miles;  and  Tres  Pinos  in  San  Benito 
county,  20  miles.  lu  1874  coustructiou  ceased  ou 
this  line. 

In  1872  a  new  company,  called  the  Soutlicrn  Pacific 
Branch  railroad  company*  was  incor|)orated,  with  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  road  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  near  SaUnas  in  Monterey  county,  to  run  to  a 
point  in  Xem  county  intersecting  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  south  of  Tulare 

'Santa  Clara  and  Tajaro  valley  R.  R.  lo.  organized  Jaa.  2,  1808,  to  build 
a  railroad  from  a  point  on  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Santa  Clara  county  to 
Pajaro  in  Miintercy  county.  1  1h>  (^al.  Southern  R.  R.  co.  organized  J.ui.  'A*, 
1870,  and  being  consolidated  with  the  8.  P.  K.  R.  a  few  monthB  later,  had 
no  history  of  ito  own. 

*The  incorporators  and  stockholders  ■were  E.  H.  MilU-r,  Alln-rt  Oallatin, 
E.  I.  Robinson,  E.  VV.  Hopkins,  B.  B.  Redding,  W.  R.  S.  Foye,  C.  H.  Cum. 
ming,  5  shares  each;  Mark  Hopkins  2,0^5,  anajLeland  Stanford  5,085  shares 
each.  San  Luis  Ohitno  Co.  Ifitt.,  31S.  Thin  branch  was  consolid  itt^il  with  the 
S.  P.  R.  R.  CO.  in  Aug.  1873.  Of  the  new  Southern  Paoilio  Branch  lailwajr 
meaUon  will  be  made  elsewhere  in  thu  chapter. 
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lake.  It  was  also  to  build  an  additional  line  from  this 
branch,  commencing  near  San  Miguel  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  and  running  southerly  to  an  intersec- 
tioa  with  the  line  of  the  South  Pacific  near  TL'liarhipi 
pass.  It  had  already  changed  its  original  line  from 
San  Benito  county,  to  the  Salinas  valley,  in  Mon- 
terey county,  for  the  purpose,  as  its  opponents  as- 
serted, of  thereby  stopping  out  any  company  desir- 
ing to  run  this  way  to  San  Francisco.  People  ui)oq 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  as  previously 
located  in  1867,  believing  they  were  in  danger  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  lands,^  petitioned  congress  to 
declare  the  land  grant  to  the  Southern  Pacific  for- 
feited;and  the  secretary  of  the  interior  having 
ordered  the  commissioner  of  tlie  general  land  ottice  to 
withdraw  from  market  12,000,000  acres,  congress  in 
187G  ordered  an  investijjation.  The  Soutliern  Pa- 
ciiic  Branch  railroad  has  not  yet  been  constructed; 
but  the  land  troubles  which  followed  were  of  a  seri- 
ous nature,  as  will  be  related  elsewhere  in  the  pres- 
ent chapter. 

Already  the  Central  Pacific,  by  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  railroad,  held  that  valley  as  &r  south  as  Tulare . 
lake.    The  successor  of  the  latter,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, held  the  whole  tier  of  coast  counties,  and  two  lines 

*  The  land  grant  of  the  Southern  Pacific  covered  a  larpo  area  ia  San  Rt- 
nardino,  L<>8  Angi  loa,  Kern,  Tulare,  Fresao,  and  Stanislaus  countiM,  nach 
of  it  requirin<4  only  irrigation  toprodnoe  excellent  orops  of  grain,  alfalfa,  and 
tropical  ami  suit  tropical  fruits.  By  men  who  have  travolleJ  almost  through- 
oat  the  habitable  globe,  it  has  been  stated  that  nowhere  did  they  observe 
land  better  suited  for  such  purposes  than  for  a  distance  of  100  miles  along 
the  line  of  the  road  between  San  Gorgonio  and  San  Fernando.  On  this  land 
may  now  be  seen  some  of  tlio  most  thriving  vineyards  anrl  orcliar-ls,  aadaOMM 
of  the  most  thriving  aettlenicuta  to  be  found  in  southern  L'aiifuruia. 

*(/.  S.  Sen.  Miac  Ihe,,  74,  i.,  44th  cong.,  ist  sess.;  Id.  Doc.,  87.  The 
petition  in  this  case  represents  that  notwithstanding  the  long  time  which  ha<l 
elapsed  since  the  state  had  granted  the  charter  of  the  S.  1'.  li.  K.,  no  road 
had  been  bnilt»  or  iras  being  built,  in  1876,  upon  its  line;  but  thai 
the  company  was  endeavoring  to  change  the  line  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re- 
lease it  from  any  obligation  to  build  over  thati>ortion  of  the  route  between 
Hollister,  in  Monterey  oo.,  and  Ooahen,  in  Tulare  co.,  140  miles.  They 
complained  that  it  was  a  hardship  that  the  R.  R.  co.  should  have  the  lands, 
for  which  they  could  ask  any  price  thev  might  chooee,  when  their  value 
defended         the  inqprovflnnenti  alrea^  miide  9A  thoir  own  ooafc  by  the 
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out  into  the  interior  counties.  It  had  the  ritj^ht  from 
conjiress  to  build  its  road  to  meet  tlio  Atlantic  and 
pacific  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  near  Fort 
Mojaye;  and  the  rights  also  from  congress,  to  con- 
struct a  line  from  near  Tehachipi  pass,  via  Los 
Angeles/  to  Fort  Yuma  on  the  Colorado  river,  to 
meet  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  provided,  of  conrse,  that 
the  latter  did  not  get  its  track  down  first  But  after 
the  training  tht^y  had  received  in  constructmg  the 
Central  road,  and  relying  upon  the  ability  of  their 
president,  C.  P.  Huntington,  to  accomplish  whatever 
was  desired  in  Washington,  the  Southern  Pacific 
directors  had  little  douht  of  being  able  to  prevent  any 
eastern  company  coming  into  California. 

It  is  necessary  before  proceeding  further  to  refer  to 
the  part  taken  by  San  Francisco  in  the  railroad  his- 
tory of  the  state.     Its  position  upon  the  point  of  a 
peninsula  west  of  the  mainland,  from  which  it  was 
separated  several  miles  by  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
made  it  impossible  that  it  should  be  a  railway  center, 
like  Chicago  or  St  Louis.    The  only  railroad  having 
its  terminus  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
was,  and  still  is,  that  part  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
which  was  formerly  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jos^ 
road.    Tet  the  selection  of  a  terminal  point  for  the 
transcontinental  roads  was  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance  to  the  city.    While  the  California  Pacific  was 
independent,  with  its  terniiims  at  Vallrjo,  and  its 
eastern  extension  branch  promising  a  new  system,  it 
was  feared  that  Vallejo  would  btcouie  tin.*  terminal 
point  for  the  northern  roads.     Afterward  this  anxiety 
was  transferred  to  Oakland,  and  then  to  Yerba  J^uena 
or  Goat  island,  concerning  which  latter  something 
should  here  be  said.    At  Sacramento,  at  the  session  of 
1871-2,  a  dispatch,  signed  by  twenty-two  state  sena- 

'  Huntington  to  D.  D.  Colton:  'We  ought  to  j^ft  a  larcrf  nmntint  of  lan<l 
from  parties  along  the  line  between  bjMiira  aud  6au  Gur^uuiu  li  wa 
build  tlMin  a  line  to  g«t  oofe  on.' 
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tors,  was  forwarded  to  tlie  California  congressmen, 
approving  the  pending  bill  for  the  use  of  Yerba 
Buena  isknd,  requesting  California  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  bUl,  and  declaring  that  the  island  was 
the  natural  western  terminus  of  the  Pacific  railroad 

The  Yerlia  ]^iU'iui  island  project  had  hwn  very 
cautiously  hrou'j:ht  forward,  and,  wht'U  discovered, 
aroused  a  strong  and  combined  opposition  in  San 
Francisco.  Protests  were  addressed  to  conj/ress: 
goveniment  engineers  were  required  to  report  upon 
the  consequences  of  closing  up  the  channel  between 
Oakland  shore  and  the  island,  and  militaiy  officers  . 
u[)on  the  importance  of  retaining  it  for  the  defence  of 
San  Francisco.  Over  and  above  all  these  reasons  for 
refusing  a  lease  to  the  Central  Pacific  companj  was 
the  declaration  that  the  company  had  no  good  reason 
for  insisting  upon  a  present  from  the  government  of  a 
property  commercially  worth  at  least  $6,000,000,  and 
that  a  lease  would  be  equivalent  to  a  gift,  for  once 
established  on  the  island,  with  all  its  connections  with 
the  mainland  made,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dislodge 
it.  The  bill  failt  d  at  that  session  of  congress,  although 
the  edbrt  to  secure  the  island  was  not  rclinfjuishcd  for 
some  time,"  but  the  battle  was  transferred  to  San 
Francisco,  where,  for  a  period  of  twelve  months,  it 
raged  witli  a  determinatiou  proportioned  to  the  inter- 
ests at  stake. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1872,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce took  up  the  matter,  and  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  against  the  proposed  cession  of  Yerba 
Buena  island,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  the  C^tral  Pacific 
railroad  company.  In  these  resolutions  the  company 
was  handled  without  ceremony,  and  especially  its 
friend,  Senator  Sargent,  an  able  and  popular  states- 
man.   A  memorial  was  prepared^  addressed  to  the 

'  HnntingtoD  was  reported  as  nying  that  'Goftt  iaiaad  waa  th«  proper 
an (1  only  ]ilaoe  foT  the  nUroad  termmiu  of  the  0v«rluid  And  SacnumaetD 

vaiie^  Uttua.' 
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president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
the  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives,  set- 
tins  forth  the  injury  to  San  Francisco,  its  harbor, 
and  its  commerce,  which  would  result  from  the 
grant  of  Yerba  Buena  island,  or  a  part  of  it» 
to  the  railroad;  and  the  toleL::raph  was  called  into 
requisition  to  convey  the  sulj^^tance  of  the  nioniorial 
in  advance  of  the  mail.  These  proceedinjj^s  called  out 
a  letter  from  Mr  Stanford,  addressed  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  appointed  a 
meeting  for  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  regarding 
the  cession  of  tlie  island,  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  railroad  company  had  at  heart  the  interests  of 
San  Francisco,  and  would  in  nowise  injure  it,  or  its 
harb(^r  or  business ;  but  that  the  occupancy  of  the 
island  simply  meant  the  transfer  of  the  business  of 
the  Oakland  wharves  to  the  island,  and  better  facili- 
ties for  the  transacdon  of  San  Francisco's  business. 
This  letter  had  little  weight,  the  public  mind  being 
stubborn  in  its  convictions  concerning  the  policy  of  the 
Central  Pacific  managers :  and  on  the  l7th  of  the 
same  month  a  citizens'  meeting  was  held  at  Piatt's 
hall,  James  Otis  presiding.  In  his  remarks  u]ion  the 
destructive  effect  of  encouraging  mon()i)olies,  ilr  Otis 
said:  "If  they  will  not  come  to  San  Francisco,  let 
them  stay  there  [in  Oakland].  Other  comiuinies  will 
come  to  us,  and  are  already  knocking  at  our  doors." 
Resolutions  were  passed  in  which  it  was  declared  that 
the  representations  made  to  congress  by  the  railroad 
company,  that  accommodations  had  not  been  ailbrded 
by  San  Francisco  such  as  were  re^pisite,  were  false, 
for  on  tiie  contrary  a  generous  donation  of  land  on  the 
water-front  had  been  made,  with  a  strip  of  land  two 
hundred  feet  in  width  and  five  miles  long  for  right  of 
way.  The  statement  made  in  the  bill  before  congress, 
said  the  resolutions,  that  the  grant  of  Yerba  Buena 
island  would  bring  the  western  terminus  as  near  as 
possible  to  San  Francisco,  was  open  to  question,  for 
that  island  was  onlv  one  anrl  a  half  miles  from  Oak- 
land  water-front,  and  a  bridge  to  it  would  increase 
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rather  than  lessen  the  time  of  crossing  the  bay,  as  a 
train  would  take  more  time  upon  a  bridge  than  a  ferry- 
boat would  require  for  the  same  distance. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  visit  tlie  legis- 
lature in  session  to  procure  amendments  to  a  bill,  then 
pending,  making  the  port  of  San  Francisco  fi^  of 
port  charges  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  whereby 
an  existing  reproach,  and  an  argument  of  the  railroad 
company,  would  be  silenced ;  and  also  to  ask  the  legis- 
lature to  join  in  San  Francisco's  protest  against  grant- 
ing Yerba  Buena  island  to  any  railroad  company  for 
any  purpose  whatever.'  A  modification  of  the  port 
charges  oill  was  secured,  bat  no  resolution  was  adopted 
disapproving  the  measures  of  the  Central  Pacific  com- 
pany. The  following  extract  from  a  public  speech, 
however,  will  serve  to  show  the  animus  of  the  com- 
pany's opponents:  "No  measure  of  a  public  char- 
acter, founded  upon  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
this  city,  could  obtain  a  decent  hearing,  and  they  were 
constrained  to  address  themselves  to  the  officers  of 
the  railroad  monopoly,  and  ask  them  if  a  bargain 
could  bo  iiKule  with  tbein  as  to  the  laws  the  legislature 
should  make  ;  and  the  president  of  the  companies 
signs  the  paper  to  accept  the  compromise,  and  the  law 
is  passed  iu  accordance  with  it." 

The  committee  of  six  entrusted  with  the  errand  to 
the  Icij^islature  were  also  autliorized  to  act  as  an  exec- 
utive committee  in  all  matters  pertaiifiiiL;  to  the  [lublic 
interests  in  resistiuii^  and  defeating  the  further  advance 
of  the  railroad  i)ower. 

Another  committee  w^as  appointed,  consist ni<^  of 
three  intlucntial  citizens,  to  proceed  to  \\  asiiington 
city  as  rapidly  as  i>ossible,  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  obnoxious  Yerba  Buena  island  bill,  with  instruc- 
tions, should  the  senate  have  passed  it,  as  the  house 
had  done,  to  earnestly  request  the  president  to  veto 
it.    The  assemblage  which  authorized  these  two  com- 

•Hm  oommittM  wms  compofed  at  six  members — A.  B.  Forbes,  S.  C. 
MuHb^  T.     Lewis,  J.  0.  Merrill,  E.  B.  Pernn,  end  Jemes  Otia. 
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mittees  was  called  an  ''indignation  meeting  against 
the  promoters  of  the  grant,**  and  those  public  journals 

wliich  had  hitherto  been  lukewarm  in  reproving  the 
railroads  were  included  in  tlie  indignation. 

A  frcBh  source  of  disquiet  was  the  demand  made  by 
the  Central  Pacific  company  tliat  tlie  streets  running 
througli  the  sixty  acres  «j:rant«"d  to  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  Western  Pacific  companies  for  terminal 
grounds  should  be  closed,  and  that  portion  of  the 
water  front  known  as  the  China  and  Central  basins 
should  be  given  to  the  railroad  corporations.  With 
this  proposition  the  city  supervisors  were  occupied  for 
some  months.  As  the  city  did  not  own  the  streets, 
Dor  certain  market  and  school  blocks  in  the  Mission 
tract,  nor  the  China  and  Central  basins,  it  required 
an  act  of  the  legislature  to  donate  these  reserved  por- 
tions to  the  city  before  the  supervisors  were  in  a  situ- 
ation to  refuse  or  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  railroad 
corporation.  The  Central  Pacific  infiuuuce  might  de- 
feat tlie  passage  of  a  bill  giving  the  city  control  of 
these  ri'servations ;  therefore  the  executive  committee 
resolved  on  a  conipromise  with  that  company.** 

The  proposition  entertained  was  that  the  Central 
Pacific,  in  return  for  the  concessions  demanded  of 
the  city,  should  abandon  all  claim  to  Yerba  Buena 
island,  and  should  make  San  Francisco  its  terminal 
point.  Two  railroad  bridges  were  to  be  constructed 
by  the  city  across  the  bay,  from  a  point  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  city,  one  temporary,  the  other  per- 
manent, to  be  free  to  all  railroads;  the  city  should 
also  erect  a  bulkhead  in  front  of,  and  fill  in,  China  and 
Central  basins,  giving  to  all  railro&ds  not  less  than 
one  hundred  miles  long  occupancy  free  of  charge ;  and 
should  construct  a  railroad  along  the  city  front  north- 

■*The  grant  of  Hie  reserved  blocks,  the  etreeta,  and  the  bMins,  wa  inftdo 

to  S.  F.,  with  the  understanding  that  the  city  would  come  to  some  agree- 
ment with  the  railroad  corporation*  for  the  occupancy  of  the  same.  It  wa^ 
however,  expressly  mentioned  in  the  act,  that  in  case  the  companies  shonld 
eease  to  mc  the  land  donated  for  tsnniiial  porpoeea^  it  shonld  reveit  to  the 
state.  CaL  SiaL,  1971-2;  722. 
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ward,  having  switches  into  warehouses  wliorever  the 
puMio  convenience  should  require,  to  be  free  to  all 
railroads  tor  the  discharge  of  freight.  In  considera- 
tion of  all  these  free  gins,  the  Central  Pacific  w^ould 
agree  to  fix  its  terminus  at  Mission  bay.  Although 
the  arraDgetnent  appears  to  have  beeo  in  many  respects 
desirable,  no  final  agreement  was  entered  into. 

Early  in  April  there  was  a  meeting  of  about  twenty 
men  of  influence,  who  appointed  a  sub-committee  of 
seven  to  choose  a  committee  of  one  hundred,  whose 
purp>3e  it  should  be  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
city  in  its  relations  with  the  Central  Pacific.  This 
committee  took  under  advisement  the  bargain  be- 
tween the  supervisors  and  the  railroad  power,  and  all 
matters  connected  therewith.  Between  the  com- 
mittee of  one  hundred  and  the  directors  there  was  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  mutual  ob- 
liijations  of  San  Fraiu  iseo  and  the  Central  Pacific, 
the  latter  contending  that  the  city  had  been  niggardly 
in  its  aid  to  the  railroad,  and  the  C()innuttee  asserting 
that  it  had  been  liberal  and  recountinor  its  several  sub- 
sidies;  $050,000  in  city  bonds  given  outright,  with 
the  interest  for  thirty  years  at  seven  percent,  amouut- 
ing,  with  the  principal,  to  $2,015,000;  the  interest 
wiiieh  it  would  have  to  pay  on  the  state  subsidy 
aiii()Uiitin<_c  to  i^^ 00,000  ;  San  Francisco  and  Sau  Jose 
railroad  stock  $;i50.000 ;  sixty  acres  on  the  tide  lands 
of  Mission  bay — in  all  at  least  $4,000,000  absolutely 
given.  And  again  the  committee  claimed"  that  the 
company  had  not  kept  the  promises,  actual  or  implied, 
under  which  these  favors  had  been  granted.  Thus 
popular  prejudice  w^as  aroused  against  the  directors, 
and  the  newspapers  bitterly  and  ceaselessly  denounced 
them  for  disreg^u:ding  the  rights  of  the  people. 

On  the  26th  of  April  there  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
dsco  a  deputation  from  St  Louis  to  consult  with  the 
business  men  of  the  city  upon  the  encouregement  to 
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be  given  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad,"  and  to 
arrange  for  its  connection  with  San  Francisco.  There 
weiB  those  in  the  committee  of  one  hundred  who 
were  ready  to  strike  hands  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  people  upon  their  promise  to  come  to  San 
Francisco  with  their  road  ;  others  who  favored  an  in- 
dependent railroad  built  by  the  people,  to  connect 
with  some  road  coniinj^  from  the  southeast;  and  still 
others  who  talked  of  piirchasinj^  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  usint^  it  for  a  coninii  neenient  of  a  transcontinental 
road.  It  was  not  considered  difficult  to  raise  money 
for  any  one  of  these  projects. 

There  was  in  all  this  agitation  cause  for  uneasiness 
to  the  Central  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  companies ; 
and  while  they  emphatically  denied  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  breach  of  faith,  they  were  perfectly 
willing  to  make  the  proposed  improvements  upon  the 
Mission  bay  lands.  A  memorandum  was  presented 
to  the  committee,  August  17th»  of  an  understanding 
arrived  at  between  Stanford  and  the  city,  the  terms 
of  which  were  as  follows  :  That  the  railroad  company 
should  withdraw  all  pretensions  to  Yerba  Buena 
island,  at  the  same  time  placing  no  obstacle  in  tlie 
way  of  a  grant  of  the  same,  or  a  part  of  the  same,  to 
the  city  f«)r  hospital  pur[)<)ses  :  that  the  Central  and 
Southern  Pacific  companies  sliould  construct,  within 
one  and  one-half  years,  a  shore-line  road  from  Mis- 
sion bay  to  Niles,  v  ia  a  bridge  across  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco;  that  the  60-acre  tract  in  Mission  bay 
should  have  the  streets  closed  except  in  certain  places 
where  the  public  convenience  required  them  to  be 
kept  open,  and  China  basin  should  in  part  be  granted 
to  the  railroad  for  commercial  purposes ;  that  the  city 
should  donate  to  the  Central  and  Southern  compa- 
nies $2,500,000  in  bonds,  payable  in  twenty  years, 

•*This  (lolf^'ation  consisted  of  .Toscpli  Browm,  mayor  of  St  I.ouis;  AndrcMr 
Pierce,  managing  <lirect<>r  of  the  Atlanti--  atnl  Pacitic  K.  R. ;  Clinton  B.  Fish, 
Ozias  Bailey,  and  J.  R.  Rohin^nii.  of  Sjir  nigtield,  Mo.,  directors;  <ieorge 
liain,  X.  C.  Chipnian,  Hudson  E.  P>ridye,  E.  O.  Stannard,  Francis  B.  Haya, 
prcis't  of  the  A.  and  P.  K.  R.;  and  Uoiumbua  Delano,  aec.  ol  tUe  interior. 
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drawing  six  per  cent  interest;  provided  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco,  by  vote  at  the  November  election, 
shoukl  approve  of  the  gift;  that  in  consideration  of 
this  subsidy  the  city  should  have  the  right  to  confer 
U[)on  any  other  company  having  its  terminus  in  Mis- 
sion bay,  tlie  privilege  of  laying  its  track  along  that 
portion  of  the  land  donated  to  the  Western  and 
Southern  Pacific  companies  for  right  of  way,  and  to 
use  the  tracks  upon  the  bridge  by  paying  a  pro  rata 
charge  for  their  maintenance ;  that  the  Central  and 
Souwem  Pacific  companies  should  make  their  per- 
manent termini  on  the  Mission  bay  lands,  and  the 
latter  road  should  transact  its  main  business  over  the 
shore-line  road;  the  main  business  of  the  Central, 
except  such  as  might  be  done  ida  Vallejo  and  Sausa- 
lito,  and  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  road,  should  also 
be  transacted  over  the  bridge  route ;  that  the  railroad 
companit's  did  not  waive  the  right,  should  the  growth 
of  business  demand  some  ditlerent  or  better  route,  of 
adopting  it;  that  wlienever  tlie  city  bulkhead  should 
bo  com])leted  continuously  from  Mission  bav  to  Black 
point,  the  railroad  companies  would  lay  down  a  rail- 
way thereon,  with  depot  and  freight-house  facilities, 
wliieh  tracks  were  to  be  free  to  any  railroad  company 
operating  100  miles  of  road.  Two  of  the  executive 
committee,  while  approving  of  the  agreement  in  gen- 
eral, declined  to  sign  the  report,  ocean se,  in  their 
opinion,  the  concessions  made  by  the  railnjad  compa- 
nies were  not  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
subsidy  proposed  to  be  given.  At  the  November 
election  the  people  rejected  the  proposition  which  the 
committee,  in  their  judgment,  shoidd  not  have  enter- 
tained. By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  option 
was  left  with  the  Central  company  to  change  its  route 
and  its  terminus,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  subsidy 
would  have  been  to  impair  the  city's  ability  to  secure 
a  railroad  of  its  own. 

The  results  of  negotiations  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  company  were^  in  some  ways,  more  promiong* 
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On  the  6th  of  May  a  public  conference  had  been  held 
between  the  St  Louis  delegation  and  the  committee 
of  one  hundred,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  accept  a 
proposition  from  that  company  to  take  $15,000,000  of 
stock  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which  would  give 
San  Francisco  several  of  the  directors.  But  before 
any  definite  arrangement  could  be  made  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  send  a  commission  to  St  Louis  with  the 
returninof  delectation  to  investiirate  the  aiikirs  of  that 
company,  and  liichaid  G.  Sneath,  John  S.  Hager, 
and  C.  T.  Hopkhis  were  appouited  to  tliis  duty.  A 
conti  aet  was  entered  into  between  these  delegates  and 
the  St  Louis  company,  which  had  six  months  to  run 
before  being  finally  accepted  or  rejected  by  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  condition  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
company's  land  grant  proved  not  to  be  entirely  satis- 
£GU2tory  to  the  committee,  a  portion  of  the  route  fell- 
ing in  the  Indian  territory,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  there  was  a  portion  of  the  one  hundred  in 
iavor  of  building  a  road  to  connect  with  the  Texas 
Pacific,''  whose  enterprising  president,  Thomas  A. 

aeeond  Mt  in  1872  changed  •aarawhaft  th«  charter  act,  and  abo 

changed  the  name  from  Texas  Pacific,  to  l  exaa  and  Pacific.  In  the  summer 
of  1^72  Scott  was  in  6an  Diego,  and  received  substantial  encourajgcment 
from  the  dtuBenif  in  the  shaiie  of  nearly  10,000  acres  of  Tahiahle  huids  with* 
in  the  city  limits.  Large  stima  of  money  were  exjK-ntled  Ity  them  in  purchas- 
ing  r^t  of  way  and  depot  grounds,  a^  well  as  in  assistins  to  procure  con- 
gressional aid — ^hnt  witnout  snocess — upon  the  promise  of  the  company  to 
complete  the  road  hy  July  5,  1876.  Ground  was  broken  in  1873,  and  ten 
miles  of  grading  done.  In  187(5  .Scott  oflTered  to  relinquish  the  San  Diego 
subsidy,  as  he  was  in  much  douht  of  ficcuring  the  necesf<ary  aid,  without 
which  the  road  could  not  he  constructed.  But  the  San  Diegans  did  not  ae* 
cept  the  otfcr,  l>eing  still  hopeful  for  the  T.  an<l  P.  co.  In  1871),  however, 
the  prea't  of  the  board  of  citv  trustees,  D.  O.  McCarthy,  wrote  to  Scott, 
•aking  for  a  retom  of  the  deea  to  San  Oiego  lands,  that  much  litigation  ex- 
isting, and  in  jimspcct,  might  l)e  prevented.  For  an-wcr,  Scott  returned 
that,  *No  effort  had  been  v^ured,  since  the  failure  of  1873,  to  secure  gov  em- 
inent aid,  hat  that  his  bill  had  failed  for  want  of  the  active  snpnort  he  had 
hoped  for,  and  that  he  still  expected  to  Iniild  the  road,  but  pending  furtlier 
prrtc€?edingi,  and  having  no  desire  to  prevent  the  city  from  securing  other 
railroad  connections,  w-nenever  any  resvponsible  company  had  constructed 
100  continuous  miles  of  railway  ea.otwara  from  the  city,  he  would  re-convey 
one-half  of  the  lands,  but  not  no  as  to  embarrass  the  location  of  the  T.  and  P. 
line,  or  its  terminal  iacilitiea  in  San  Diego.  San  Diego  Union,  in  S.  F.  Bul- 
letin, Bee.  11,  1879.  The  route  chosen  by  the  T.  ana  P.  oo.,  after  nurveying 
four  jteveral  lines,  was  that  by  the  San  r,orgonio  pass.  It  followed  the 
coajt  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Luis  Ilcy  river,  and  up  the  Santa  Mar- 
Hiav.CAL.,Voi..  VII'  i» 
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Scott,  was  in  California  lookin;^  afler  terminal  facili- 
ties  in  San  Diego/*  about  one  third  of  the 

committee  advocated  the  Texas  Pacific  connection ; 
the  majority  fayoring  a  road  to  be  owned  entirely  by 
California  capitalists. 

About  the  12th  of  July  the  San  Francisco  and 
Colorado  River  Railway  company  ori^anized,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $jO,o6o,000  divided  into  500,000 
shares  of  $100  each.  Sub3cri})tions  were  obtained  to 
the  amount  of  $3,900,000,  and  several  millions  more 
l)romised.  A  subsidy  of  $10,000,000  was  asked  for 
from  San  Francisco,  after  obtain  in -jj  whlcli  the  southern 
counties  could  be  relied  upon  for  further  contributions. 
The  subsidy  was  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  election  in 
November,  but  the  people  in  tho  mean  time  had  been 
informed  that  their  $10,000,000  would  go  to  purchase 
the  Southern  Pacific  which  had  been  largely  con- 
structed by  subsidies,  and  they  declined  to  buy  a  road 
their  own  money  had  helped  to  build.  Thus,  indi- 
rectly the  Central  Pacific  management  defeated  the 
San  Francisco  scheme,  as,  perhaps,  it  was  intendtKl 
should  be  done.  It  was  tbe  end  of  railroad  projeets, 
none  of  wliich  have  been  indulged  in  from  that  tinje 
to  the  present.  Yet  it  was,  at  least  on  the  surface,  a 
good  and  feasible  plan. 

In  1874  the  Contract  and  Finance  compan}-  was 
dissolved,  and  in  December  of  that  year  was  t)rgan- 
ized  the  Western  Development  company,  to  which 
the  contracts  of  the  former  were  transferred,  the 
stockholders  being  Stanford,  Huntington,  Crocker, 
Hopkins,  and  Colton.'^  the  last  an  able  and  enterpris- 

garita  ralloy,  through  Don  Juan  Forntcr's  ranchn,  to  Temocnla,  tad  thwuca 
to  San  Gorgonio.  hi,  Apnl  IM),  and  May  19  aad  29,  1873. 

*•  The  directoru  of  the  Colonuio  company  were  John  Parrott,  Petnr  I>oaar> 
hue,  Henry  M.  Newhall,  W.  T.  Coloman,  Michael  Kecse,  William  C. 
Ralsto!!.  J.  Mora  .\tos<<,  John  0.  £arl,  Henry  D.  Bacon.  A.  Uane^  G«otge 
H.  Howard,  .losiah  Ik-lden. 

**  In  the  proportion  of  tvo  ninths  of  the  stock  each  to  8tallfiOf>d»  Himttug* 
ton,  Orocker,  aod  Uopkiub  and  ouo  ninth  to  CoLton. 
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ing  business  men."  With  the  Central  Pacific  the 
business  of  the  new  organization  was  restricted 
mainly  to  the  execution  of  repairSy^*  but  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the 
construction  of  about  405  miles  of  road,  including 
the  sections  between  Sumner  and  San  Fernando,  and 
between  Spadra  and  Yuma. 

After  the  failure  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to 
secure  funds  and  cooperation  in  San  Franciseo,  \vhich 
was  followed  by  the  panic  of  the  Soutliern 

Pacific  temporarily  abandoned  the  route  to  Fort 
Mojave,  and  concentrated  its  means  on  a  road  to 
Yuma  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  California  of  the 
Texas  Pacific,  which  had  already  gone  so  fiir  as  to 
have  graded  ten  miles  put  of  San  Diego,  and  to  have 
shipped  there  iron,  ties,  and  timber  for  this  section  of 
its  ruady  when  the  reverses  of  1873  crippled  it  finan- 
cially, and  brought  it  to  the  doors  of  Congress  to  ask 
for  a  subsidy  in  addition  to  its  land  grant. 

From  this  period  for  years  the  Central  Pacific, 
through  its  indefatigable  vice-president,  who  was  also 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  fought  the  Texas 
Pacific,  represented  by  Thomas  A.  Scott,  before  rail- 
road committees  of  both  branches  of  the  national 

David  D.  Coltoa,  a  native  of  Moommi,  Maine,  where  he  was  born  July 
17,  183*2,  came  to  Cal.  in  1879,  and  was  made  Bheritf  at  Yreka.  Later  he  re- 
turned to  the  eastern  states,  and  afu^r  a  course  of  tttudy  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
opened  »  l»w  office  in  Sea  Francisco^  in  partnership  witik  IL  C.  Harrisoo. 
I/it  T  hf  took  part  in  several  railroad  enterprises  in  commny  with  the  nu  n 
with  whom  be  bad  become  associated.  Writing  to  him,  Kov.  lb,  1874,  Hunt- 
in^^ton  reoutflce;  *l%ere  it  n  large  iield  to  be  worked  over  in  Californift,  to 
bring  about  good  feeling  between  oarselves  and  oar  enemieib  *nd  I  think 
jvn  are  the  man  to  do  it.' 

'*  On  the  faeeie  of  coet,  with  tenjper  oent  idded  for  saperintendenoe  and 
the  n^c  of  tools.  Evidence  of  F.  SL  UOnty  in  testimony  before  the  U.  S.  Pac. 
railroad  commiMion  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  51,  pt  vi.,  50th  cong.,  Ist  scss.,  p.  2073. 

"  Before  the  crash  came,  the  T.  P.  co.  had  organized  and  incorporated  the 
TnaeaadOal.  Construction  co.,  which  was  chartered  by  the  le^i.slature,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  the  T.  P.  U.  R.  The  success  of  the  Credit  Mol»ilier 
and  the  Ck>atract  and  Finance  companies  led  to  thid  later  att<;nipt.  But  tliu 
ebarter  of  tiie  T.  P.  R.  R.  prohibited  any  officer  of  the  railroad  company  from 
Wing  a  member  of  any  construction  company:  and  while  Scott  was  not  a 
meinbsr,  he  loaned  bis  name  and  credit  in  aid  of  the  construction  company. 
When  the  panic  arraeted  derations,  the  Tex.  and  Cal.  Conatmction  eo.  had 
lialiilitiea  to  the  auwont  01  97,000^000^  while  ite  aaseta  were  cUimed  to  be 
118,000,000. 
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legisLituiv.  In  conjunction  with  Colton,^^  he  (l(Te;ited 
Scott's  bill,  and  opposed  him  on  the  ground  of  sub- 
sidies; nay,  more  than  that,  he  ottl-rcd  to  l)uild  a  rail- 
road cast  of  the  Colorado  without  even  a  land  grant; 
and  by  these  methods  held  in  check  the  Texas  Pacific 
until  his  object  was  accomplished.^'* 

The  history  of  the  Texas  Pacific,  unlike  that  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  forms  uo  part  of  the  raikoad 
history  of  California^  except  as  showing  how  and  in 
what  degree  eastern  competition  in  transportation  has 
been  kept  out  of  the  state.^    It  remains  only  to  be 

**  Says  Uuntington:  '  I  think  the  Texju  P.,  or  some  of  their  friends,  will 
be  likely  to  take  the  Kronnd  that  the  S.  P.  is  controlled  l>y  the  aame  partiee 

that  control  the  CV-iitral,  and  th.it  there  must  be  two  sepau-ato  corporations 
that  run  roads  into  8.  F.,  and  it  will  be  very  hard  for  as  to  make  head 
against  that  argument,  aad  I  am  dispoeed  to  lliink  ^t  Colton  bad  better 
come  over  and  spend  a  few  weeks,  at  least,  in  Washington.'  Colton  w  Stan- 
ford et  al.,  xiii.  Relating  to  his  associates  what  he  has  said  to  com- 
mitteemen, he  quotes  from  himself;  'My  interest  is,  of  eoaree,  with  the 
Central  I'aoitic,  which  will  not  be  Ijenefitt  il  by  the  construction  of  this  road; 
but  the  parties  who  control  the  Southern  Tacihc  are  very  anxious  to  have 
this  sontnem  line  completed  at  an  early  day.  And  as  long  aa  I  am  acting 
as  president  of  the  company,  I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  carry  out  their 
wishes. '  Huutiugton  was  entirely  ri|[ht  in  his  convictions.  The  only  argu> 
ment  entitled  to  weight,  said  tiie  mmority  of  the  boose  committee  on  raiU 
roadn,  in  1S78,  wa8  that  the  Southern  Pacific  conntctin;^  with  tlic  ocean  at 
8.  F.,  and  having  intimate  relations  with  tiie  Central  Pacific  railroad,  might 
enter  into  combination  wiHk  that  corporation  against  the  pablie  intereet.  and 
that  the  advantages  of  ct)nipi'tition  and  of  an  ocean  conneetimi  at  San  Di^o 
would  then  be  lost.    Com.  JieplM,  238,  nt  vi,  45th  cong.,  2d  ses«.,  vol.  i. 

^  In  the  Hnntinj^ton  letters,  at  p.  9.  be  writes  to  Crocker:  *I  ]>ropo9e  to 
say  to  con^'rc-s.  '*  W  i'  will  build  east  of  the  Colorado  tv>  meet  the  Texrui  P. 
witliout  aid,"  and  then  see  how  members  will  dare  give  him  aid  to  do  what 
we  offered  to  do  without.  * 

'  Would  it  not  be  well,' wrote  Huntington,  '  for  yo\i  to  send  sonjo  party 
down  to  Arizona  to  get  a  bill  passed  in  the  territorial  lemalaturc  granting 
the  risht  to  bnild  a  R.  R.  east  from  the  Colorado  rirer,  leaving  the  river 
near  Port  Mojavf;  liave  the  franchise  free  from  taxation,  or  its  property, 
and  so  that  the  rates  of  fares  and  freights  cannot  be  interfered  with  untd  the 
dividends  on  the  common  stock  shall  exceed  10  per  cent  I  think  tbat  would 
be  alM>ut  as  ^-ood  aH  a  land  grant.  If  such  a  l>dl  was  paRscd,  I  think  there 
could  at  least  be  got  from  congress  a  wide  strip  for  right  of  way,  machine« 
shops,'  etc.  Sept.  16,  1875,  he  wrote:  'I  ahall  do  all  I  can  to  get  the  Ten* 
I'  lcitic  act  amendeil  so  a.s  to  allow  the  S.  P.  to  bnild  east  of  the  Colorado  rivt-r. 
but  I  n)uch  doubt  being  able  to  do  anything,  for  if  Scott  cannot  pass  his 
Texas  Pacific  bill,  be  can  do  mnch  to  binder  ru  from  passing  ours.  Tben  the 
A  an<l  P,  will  oppose  it  with  what  power  they  have.  Then,  of  courr<e.  the 
U.  p.  would  oppose,  under  cover,  if  not  otherwise;  at  least  I  know  we  should, 
if  we  were  in  their  place.  Then  the  p<diticians  wonld  natnndly  be  against 
it,  HH  they  wonld  think  it  would  do  thetn  good  to  prevent  this  grant  going  to 
the  8.  P.,  as  if  not,  it  would  be  likely  to  come  back  to  the  people,  I  snail 
do  what  I  can,  but  you  had  botlw  make  yonr  calenlatioiia  to  baud  the  road 
east  of  the  Colorado  river  on  what  you  can  got  ont  of  the  teriiUnieg  and  tbci 
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said  that  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1881,  the  Southern 
Pacific  met  tlie  Texas  l*acific  at  Sierra  Blanca,  near 
£1  Paso,  and  opened  its  line  to  New  Orleans  in  Jan- 
uary 1883,  through  its  connection  with  the  Te^ias  and 
New  Orleans  raih-oail  at  Houston,  Texas. 

As  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  it  suflTered  in  com- 
mon with  other  similar  enterprises  from  the  financial 
crash  of  1873,  and  subsequently  entered  into  a  combi- 
nation with  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6,  and 
the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroad  companies, 
which  gave  the  Atchison  road  a  half  interest  in  the 
charter  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  owned  by  the  St 
Louis  company,  to  which  a  valuable  land  grant  at- 
tached The  two  companies  constructed,  jointly,  from 
the  main  line  of  the  Atchison  road  at  Albuquerque 
west  to  the  Colorado  at  the  Needles,  between  1879 
and  1883,  with  the  intention  of  carrvini;  their  road 
theuce  to  Loa  Angeles  and  iSan  Francisco,    li ut  at 

road  itself.    If  yon  expect  to  gat  anythitit^  in  Arisona  and  Xew  Mexico,  I 

would  suggest  that  y<m  <lo  imt  i]>>  as  we  did  in  Utah,  wait  until  tin;  t-Mriny 
vxd  iu  posneaaioa.  Of  cuuntc',  you  noticti  the  vote  of  the  hou»e  ye^tttinUy  oil 
snbetdiea — 223  againat,  33  for.*   April  27tii  Huntington  wrote  to  Colton: 


Hu  new  bill  calla  for  bnildi  tig  'JO  milea  each  year  from  San  Diego  thia  way, 

and  50  rnilc.-*  west  from  this  end  of  the  road.' 

^  The  Texas  Pacific  in  1S73  endeavored  to  secure  the  croaaing  of  the 
Colorado  at  Ynma — the  only  possible  site  for  a  railroad  bridge,  and  the  mili- 

tary  autlioritica  granted  tlic  conip  in\-,  i<r  the  Cal.  and  Arizona  di\  isioti  nf  it, 
the  right  to  break  ground  ou  the  Fort  Yuma  reservation;  but  the  pfruiiasion 
was  revoked  by  Oen.  McDowell,  diTtsion  commander.  The  T.  P.  obeyed 
the  order.  But  both  the  T.  P.  and  the  S.  P.,  uiioti  apjdieation.  procurer!  the 
permission  of  the  sec.  of  war  to  carry  their  roads,  provi»u»uully,  through  a 
corner  of  the  reeervation,  in  Aug.  The  T.  P.,  in  view  of  the  former 

revocation,  desired  to  have  the  matter  settled  in  c<trigrc>-i  U.  f. ire  ^<>in;r  on 
With  con.<4truction,  and  oa  Hept.  Ist  the  permissiua  was  withdrawn  from  both 
companies  {^ending  a  decision  concerning  the  respective  rights  of  the  com- 
panies. Again  the  S.  P.  secured  a  nioditieation  of  this  ordi  r.  s<»  far  as  to 
^n  a  permit  to  continue  work  to  the  extent  only  of  prevoutiug  wante  and 
mjnry  to  its  prooerty.  Having  secured  this,  it  found  means  to  complete  the 
budding  of  its  bridge,  laid  its  track  on  the  bridge  in  the  night,  and  ran  a 
train  of  cars  over  the  river.  The  official  correspondence  growing  out  of  this 
transaction  is  to  lie  found  in  IT.  S.  H.  Ex.  Doe.,  33,  45th  cong.,  2  sess.;  U.  8. 
8fn.  Coin.  I!^]>t,  t'.M,  ii.,  4.")  eong.,  2  sens.;  ('nnkl'n)'i  A  riy>ii<i,  4*'i  S. 

Uuntiugton  in  his  LrtUr/it  185,  relates  how  he  changed  the  mind  of  the 
sse:  of  war,  and  *got  him  ont  of  that  idea  in  about  twenty  minntes.  I  then 
saw  three  otlu  r  members  of  the  cabinet;  then  went  an<l  saw  tlie  president. 
He  was  a  little  cro^s  at  first;  said  we  had  dutiod  the  gov.^  etc.;  but  1  soon 
got  him  oat  of  that  belief.' 
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this  juncture  the  Southern  Pacific  again  stopped  the 
way. 

The  California  Southern  railroad  was  chartered  Oc- 
tober 12,  1880,  to  construct  a  line  from  San  Diego  to 
San  Bernardino,  and  the  California  Southern  Exten- 
sion company  was  chartered  May  23,  1881,  to  extend 
this  road  to  a  connection  with  iUa  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific in  California,  at  a  [)oint  about  eighty  niih  s  north- 
east of  San  liernanlino.  The  two  conipanius  consoli- 
dattcl  under  the  name  of  the  first  above  mentioned, 
and  the  road  was  C()nij)leted  to  Colton  in  Aiii:'nst 
188ii,  and  opened  from  San  Diego  to  tSan  iiernardiuo 
September  13,  issi^. 

Soon  afterward  tlie  Southern  Pacific,  obtaining 
through  the  purchase  of  stock  a  share  in  the  man- 
agement, secured  the  extension  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  to  the  Colorado  at  the  Needles,  which  com- 
pelled it  to  connect  there  with  the  former.  This  had 
nearly  been  a  death-blow  to  the  California  Southern, 
which  had  suffered  much,  not  only  by  opposition,  but 
by  floods  in  the  Temecula  cation,  which  rendered  im- 
passable thirty  miles  of  its  track,  carr3dng  bridges 
antl  ties  entirely  away,  some  being  seen  a  hundred 
miles  at  sea.  It  must  not  oidy  reV)uild  this  thirty 
miles,  l)ut  in  order  to  reach  the  Atlantic  and  Paeific, 
must  construct  300  miles  of  new  road  over  mount^iin 
and  desert,  instead  of  the  80  miles  as  first  intended. 
For  several  months  the  directors  hesitiited.  But 
finallv  the  Southern  Pacific  determined  to  sell  to  the 
California  Southern  the  road  from  the  Needles  to 
Mojave,  built  by  the  Pacific  Improvement  company," 
the  successor  of  the  Western  Development  company. 
The  transfer  took  place  in  October  1884,  and  the 
California  Southern  at  once  recommenced  constructtoo 
and  repairs,  and  in  November  1885  opened  its  line 

"  Organized  in  Nov.  1878,  with  A.  J.  H  Strobridge  as  pn '^i-^' ut,  and 
F.  S.  Dooty  secretary  and  treasurer,  the  board  of  directors  iuciudiug.  be- 
sides these  two,  Arttmr  Brown,  W.  E.  Brown.  an«1  B.  R.  Crocker.  It*  cs^ 
it.il  ^tn.  k  was  Sr>.000.0()0.  T.'stiinony  biff  .ro  the  U.  S.  Pao.  E.  Bi.  eomiMMna 
in  6cn.  tx.  Doc.,  5J,  pt  vi.,  50th  coug.,  Ist  sesa.,  p.  2672. 
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from  San  Diego  to  Barstow.  In  October  1886,  it 
formally  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  ¥6  company,  and  was  operated  as  a 
division  of  that  road.  Thus  after  ten  years  of  strug- 
gle, two  of  the  eastern  roads  effected  an  entrance  into 
California.^ 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  has  also  another  and  more 
circuitous  route  from  the  east,  made  by  running  a 
branch  from  Rincon  to  Deming,  in  New  Mexico, 
where  it  connects  with  the  Southern  Pacific.  In 
March  1888  the  Cuyamaca  and  Eastern  railroad 
company  was  organized  at  San  Diego  to  construct  a 
railroad  to  the  Needles,  intending  to  connect  with 
the  Atlantic  and  IWitic.  Tiiu  route  chosen  was 
nearlv  a  strai<;lit  line,  savin^r  two  hundred  miles  in 
distance,  and  opening  up  the  country  back  of  San 
Diego. 

The  gap  in  the  ori<rinal  line  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, left  uncompleted  in  1872,  was  still  unfilled  in 
1887,  but  surveys  were  then  in  prepress  for  a  new 
Southern  Pacific  branch  railway  to  supply  this  defect. 
The  only  coast  town  reached  below  Monterey  was 
Los  Angeles,  which,  although  twenty  miles  inland, 
had  been  made  an  exception,  for  substantial  reasons. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  state  to  move 
in  the  matter  of  railroads,  and  built  two,^  which 

"  Thomas  Nickerson  of  Boston  waa  first  prcs't  of  tlic  Cal.  Southern  as 
consolidated.  The  road  waa  surveyed,  J.  O.  Osgood,  chiuf  eng'r,  tbrooffh 
the  TernecaU  cafion.  The  distance  to  Colton  by  the  route  ia  126  miles.  J. 
N.  Victor  tofik  cliartjo  of  tin?  roiid  .is  siip't  iti  Atii^'.  IHS'2,  aii<l  contiinieil  ia 
charge  uutil  April  during  which  time  it  mut  and  overcame  the  obsta* 

eles  mentioned  above.  The  road  grew  into  a  large  business.  F.  P.  Perris, 
the  engV  appointed  by  the  sup't,  Tocatoil  tho  line  of  the  extension  through 
the  Cajon  pass.  The  two  caaous  through  which  the  CaL  iSouthern  is  con- 
•tructcd  are  among  the  wildest  and  most  difiBcult  for  railroad  bnilding  on  the 
eoasi.  The  Cuyamaca  and  Eastern  R.  R.  was  expected  to  aviii<l  such  [hiasei^ 
which,  while  dreaded  by  railroad  buiUIers,  are  a  pleasure  to  the  tourist. 

In  1875,  the  Los  Angeles  people  incorporated  a  conii»any  to  construct  a 
railway  which  should  unite  their  town  with  Santa  Monica  on  one  hand,  and 
proceed  on  the  otiier  to  San  Tkrinflirio,  and  thence  to  Independence,  in  Inyo 
CO.  The  route  to  be  followed  wad  through  the  Cajon  pans,  since  used  by  the 
Gal.  Soutliern  branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  and  the  capital  stock  was 
placed  at  $4,(KX),0Oi),  in  sliares  of  $100  carh.  over  half  of  which  was  paid  up. 
The  first  train  between  Ia*^  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica  wa»  ruu  in  Dec.  litlo. 
Orading  was  done  east  of  Lo«  Angelee  and  in  the  Cdjon  pasSi    Whether  the 
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passed  under  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacifia 
In  April  1887  the  tracks  of  two  other  roads,  namely, 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Bernardino  and  the  Saa 
Gabriel  Valley  railways,  were  joined,  forming  a  line 
from  San  Bernardino  to  Los  Angeles,  and  taking  the 
name  of  the  California  Central.  It  is  really  a  con- 
solidation of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  purchased  roads,  and  ad- 
mitted that  eastern  combination  to  Los'  Ant^eles.** 
This  conihinatioii,  oxercisini;  the  ri<;ht  of  euiinent 
domain  to  olitain  riglit  of  way  tlironufh  tlie  San 
Joaquin  ranclio,  a  valuahlt-  pro[)erty  of  108,000  acres, 
lying  across  the  line  of  any  road  down  the  coast,  en- 
countered the  opposition  of  the  Southern  Paeitic, 
which  was  also  looking  out  a  route  for  its  coast  iiue 
to  San  Diego. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  like  its  older  brother,  the 
Central,  was  a  good  railroad  builder.    By  its  endless 

company  woald  bare  been  ftble  to  complete  fbeir  road,  owing  to  its  ooel»  n 

.loubtful;  but  the  main  re;i*<on  of  its  failure  was  the  opposition  of  the  South- 
ern i'acitic,  which  iiually,  in  1878,  purchased  the  road  to  Santa  Monica  at  a 
low  figure,  it  being  in  difflcnltiet,  and  pnt  an  end  to  tiie  bopes  of  its  princi< 
pal  projector  and  president,  U.  S.  Senator  John  P.  Jones,  who  ha«i  Urge 
interests  in  that  Quarter.  Says  Huntington  in  his  Letters^  p.  166,  'Some  of 
uiy  a»Mociatee  in  Cal.  seem  to  think  it  is  no  interest  to  as  to  control  this  road. 
In  th.it  lam  not  agreed,  as  I  believe  the  ditfcreuce  between  making  that 
road  fur  or  against  us  will  l>e  every  year  lialf  wliat  it  has  cost  ns.'  On  p. 
17-  lu!  says:  *1  have  paid  Jones  Sl(XJ,(KM),  an  Crocker  telegraphed  me  it 
wouM  be  safe  to  do  so;  and  on  p.  1^1,  *  Wo  owe  Senator  Jones  on  his  read 
$*jr»,(KH).  and  the  $I7().000  S.  P.  bon«i.-i,'  fron\  which  it  appc:irs  that  Jones  re- 
ceived ^l'.>5,0U0  for  the  Santa  Monica  road;  bathe  lust  his  investments  in 
that  town,  which  was  ruined. 

On  thf  *21-<t  of  Sept.  1885  was  incorporated  the  Riverside,  Santa  Ana 
R.  K.  CO.,  to  run  a  line  from  San  Bernardino  via  Riverside  to  Los  AnaeleSk 
75  miles.  Also,  daring  18S6  was  incorporated  the  San  Bernardino  and  Los 
Angeles  R.  R.,  40  niib^s  to  a  connection  with  the  L.  A.  and  San  Cabriel 
valley  R.  R.  going  east  from  Los  Aneoles.  Also  was  incorporated  the  San 
Bernardino  valley  R.  R.,  10  miles  to  Redlands  and  east  iUso  was  ineorpo> 
rated  the  San  Jacinto  valley  R.  R.,  from  P  i  ris,  on  theCaL  Soutliern  to  San 
Jacinto,  25  miles.    Also  was  incorporated  the  Ijos  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica 


nardino  and  San  Diego  R.  R.,  from  Oceansidc  on  the  Cal.  Southern  to  Santa 
Ana,  50  miles.  Also  was  incorporated  the  Sun  l>ie^n  (Vntr  il  R,  R  .  from 
San  Diego  to  Cajon  valley,  25  unles.  All  these  roads  wiire  organized  in  the 
Boston  interest,  and  on  the  Ist  of  Jan.  1887  the  L.  A.  and  San  Ga1>riel  val- 
ley R.  IJ.  o.uiio  uridor  the  same  contnd,  l»eing  consolidated  with  tho^o  tlitftr- 
ent  organizations  April  23,  1887,  under  the  name  of  Cal.  Central  R.  R., 
which  gives  the  Ateiiison  system  461  miles  of  road,  aetwd  or  early  prospeo* 
tive  operation.  rieCor's  Atchkon  ^yrtem,  p.  & 


Also  was  incorporated  the  San  Ber- 
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digging  and  blasting,  its  tunnelling,^  trestling,  bridg- 
ing, and  traok-laying,  it  has  brought  into  communica- 
tion the  extreme  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  state,  without  encountering  serious  antagonism*' 

**  One  of  the  greatest  railroad  tunnels  on  the  continent  ia  at  San  Feruaudo, 
on  the  line  of  the  Soathern  Pteiflo.   The  work  wm  commenced  in  July  1875, 

and  continnetl  for  more  than  a  year,  with  gantja  of  men  nunihering  1,600  ad- 
vaucing  from  each  end  toward  the  centre.  Tlie  length  is  G,U04  feet,  and  the 
OMt  of  the  work  was  about  $2,000,000.  One  feature  of  the  tttniiel  is  that  it 
it  approaclu.vl  at  either  end  by  a  heavy  up  grade,  and  has  a  considerable 
■tream  of  wuter  running  constantly  out  of  iti»  southern  end.  It  runs  under 
ridges  and  caftons,  the  greatest  depth  being  600  feet. 

One  instance  of  hloodHhed  only  can  be  recordetl,  and  in  that  no  hlame 
seeuts  to  attach  to  the  company.  About  IHlH  the  settlers,  OUU  in  number, 
petitioned  congress  to  reotore  a  portion  of  the  land  grant  to  the  public,  no 
railroad  having  been  constructed  on  the  route  between  HoUister,  in  San 
Beuito  county,  and  Goshen,  in  Tulare  co.,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  They 
represented  that  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  the  route  lay  over  a  level,  aandy 
waste  of  little  value,  until  by  irrigating  canals,  constructed  at  their  own  ex* 
peuse,  it  had  l)eeu  reclaimed  and  made  fruitful;  that  sul):itM£uent  to  those 
improvements  the  railroad  company  surveyed  its  line,  and  asked  for  patents 
to  the  odd  sections,  some  of  whieh  were  already  occupied.  ( 'ongn-.Hsional 
committees  reported  souie  for  aitd  some  against  a  forfeiture  of  the  lands,  and 
the  matter  remained  nndetermined  oatil  1878,  eleven  years  after  the  land  was 
gnated.  In  April  of  that  year  a  mass  meeting  was  called  at  Hanford,  in  this 
region,  where  a  settler's  league  was  organized.  The  league  expressed  itself 
as  willinf^  topay  the  price  Hxed  by  Ute  government  for  railroad  lands,  namely 
(2.50  per  acre;  hut  declared  the  railroad  company  hail  no  riglit  to  their  homes 
and  imurov  ernenta,  uor  any  right  to  require  payment  for  the  same  from 
those  who  had  made  the  improvements.  On  a  demand  from  the  league  to 
have  their  laud-grader  removed,  tlie  railroad  company  hroiii-ht  suits  of  eject- 
ment against  settlers  on  its  pateuted  laniLs,  and  obtained  judgment  in  the 
U.  8.  circuit  court  in  December.  Previous  to  this  decision,  however,  80  or 
100  men,  with  uia-iks  to  conceal  their  identity,  repaired  to  the  house  of  Ira 
Hodge,  a  purchaser  of  railroad  laud,  live  miles  from  Hanford,  and  ordering 
out  the  family,  burned  down  the  dwelling.  Another  purchaser,  Perry  O. 
Phillips,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  an>l  a  settler  placed  in  possession. 
iSoou  after  these  acts  a  military  company  was  formed.  In  July  1879  a  party 
of  men,  mounted  and  disguised,  made  a  midnight  visit  to  a  house  where  it  was 
SUspectiMl  that  certain  ol)noxious  persons  were  lodged.  Their  visit  was  taken 
as  a  menace.  In  May  IbHO,  no  comproniiue  having  l>een  atlected,  U.  8. 
Marshal  Poole  in  undertaking  to  place  purchasers  of  railroad  lands  in  pos- 
session, was  resisted  hy  an  armed  force,  and  a  battle  resulted,  in  which  eight 

girsons  were  killed  or  wounded,  namely  James  Harris,  Iver  Knutsou,  J.  W. 
enderson,  Archibald  McOregory,  Daniel  Kelly,  and  E.  Haymaker,  settlers, 
woHnde«l:  Walter  J.  Crow  and  M.  1>.  Hartt,  juirchasors  of  railroad  Im  l, 
killed,  it  was  shown  at  the  inquest  that  at  the  time  of  the  c«dli»ion  Mar.slial 
Poole,  in  company  with  land-grader  Clark,  and  Crow  and.  Hartt,  purchasers 
of  railroad  lands,  had  set  out  in  the  street  the  household  goods  of  W.  B. 
bra^len,  and  were  proceeding  to  evict  other  families.  Tlie  coroner's  jury 
resolved  that  'the  resimnsibility  of  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood  rests  upon 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  company,'  and  the  feeling  throughout  the  state 
was  strongly  adverse  to  tlie  company's  course,  it  was  showu,  liowever,  upon 
the  trial  of  those  persons  engaged  in  resisting  the  marshal,  that  the  settlers 
ha^I  set  thtMiixelvoH  up  a.s  the  rightful  owner.s,  ret,'ardle.ss  of  the  patents  held 
by  the  railroati  company,  And  had  organized  a  military  force  which  patrolled 
we  sfcrMto  on  li.4twbMk,  with  nuuSui  over  their  faoesj  that  they  warned 
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from  tlie  })oo|)lc'.  It  lias  iiulcod  outgrown  its  older 
brother,  iii  ibbO  assuming  the  coutrol  of  both  systems 

away  one  pnrchaaer  of  railroad  land,  tarning  the  occupant  out  of  doors;  thai 
it  wax  not  known  who  wa«  the  attacking  party  on  the  fateful  10th  of  May; 
but  tliiit  the  settlers  dchberately  niunlereii  Crow  after  the  first  fury  of  the 
fight  w;i.i  over.  Bak  ancb  w.'ui  the  Bcntitnent  reganliug  the  right  of  tlie 
Southern  Pacific  company  to  hoKl  the  land  grant,  that  the  only  crime  charged 
againat  the  men  who  participated  in  the  tragedy  of  BrewerV  rancho  was  thai 
of  resisting  the  U.  S.  marshal.  For  this  J.  J.  Doylfl^  Jauics  N.  Patteraon, 
J.  D.  ruicell,  W.  L.  Pryor,  and  William  IJraden  were  sent  to  prison  in  San 
Joae,  January  'J4,  1 881,  where  they  remained  several  months,  during  which 
ttiM  they  were  the  recipients  of  much  kindneu  and  attention  from  the  eiti- 
jren=«  of  that  jtl  ice.    On  returning  to  their  houses  they  were  met  by  3,(XX> 

eeople  assembled  at  Hanford  park  to  tender  their  »ynipalhy  and  approval, 
fpon  the  platform  erecte*!  for  the  orators  of  the  day  sat  the  released  priatmen 
and  their  families  with  the  fanulie.s  of  those  killed  in  the  defence  of  their 
homes.  Letters  were  read  from  cougressmeu  Berry  au<l  Ferrel  and  Senator 
Tiunin  of  the  California  dalogatioii  ia  Waalungloa;  ipeoohm  w«ro  maile,  aad 
resolutions  offered. 

Previous  to  this  demonstration  the  railroad  eompMiy  offered  to  redace  th« 
price  of  lan«l  12(  per  oo&i.  Moot  of  the  settioca  jdmm  application  to  rent^ 
hoping  that  the  government  would  come  to  their  rescue;  but  the  leaaaa  whoa 
sent  to  them  contained  an  agreement  to  apply  the  rent  of  1880  on  the  par> 
cha.sc  of  the  land,  at  the  re<hiction  otTered,  Mid  were  rejected  by  the  settlers, 
who  still  warned  away  the  agents  of  the  comphny.  In  April,  previous  to  the 
culminating  event  above  described,  the  legislature  paa»ed  a  joint  resolution 
asking  'congressional  aid  in  bofaalf  of  a  large  number  of  settlers  upon  gov* 
emment  land,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Mussel  Slough  district,  in  Tmare 
county,  Cal. '  The  prcanible  averred  that  'nearly  2,000  settlers,  acting  in 
good  faith  M- it  it  the  said  government,  and  trusting  to  its  full  protection,  did 
settle  upon  what,  at  the  time  of  settlement,  was  supposed  to  be,  and  what 
they  clauu  was  of  right,  vacant,  unclaimed,  unoccuuied,  and  unreserved  gov- 

•mnient  land;  and  wharoM  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  com |>any,  or  a 

branch  of  the  same,  having  obtained  a  charter  to  construct  a  road  on  a  route 
entirely  ditlerent  from  the  one  now  running  through  saiii  Mussel  Slough  dis- 
trict, and  having  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the  federal  government  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  the  same,  which  said  grant  could  not  have  been 
included  in  any  of  the  lands  ui  liie  Mushel  Slough  country,  had  the  railroad 
company  adiiered  to  the  route  first  located,  did,  after  the  private  settlements 
referred  to  alxive,  get  a  modification  of  its  charter,  change  its  route  to  the 
present  t>nc,  running  through  the  heart  of  the  Mussel  Slough  country,  so  as 
to  include  the  lands  then  and  now  occupied  by  these  settlers  in  opi>oaitioo 
to  the  .said  railroad  company;  and  whercaii  the  United  States  court.  Sawyer 
presiding,  ha^  recently  deciiled  that  the  said  grant  to  the  railroad  company 
was  in  prMfnfr.and  not  conditional  upon  Iix;ation  of  route  and  filing  map  oif 
same,  in  face  of  tlic  uniform  decision  of  t)ie  eoiiiini'*><io!ier^  of  the  general 
laud-oiiice  for  a  number  of  years;  and  whereas,  as  the  n  sult  ui  sai.l  decision, 
about  ],K(K)  innocent  settlers,  many  of  whom  are  poor  men,  with  their  wivea 
and  ehd'lren,  are  in  danger  of  being  tnriu'.l  ont  of  their  Iiomk-s,  wb'ch  they 
have  built  up  around  them  by  their  iudonntable  indu!*try  and  perseverance, 
and  which  have  become  valuable,  not  by  the  building  of  the  s^ii<l  railntail 
alone,  but  principally  by  the  const ructioti  of  sevend  hundred  t}ioii.>iand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  canals  and  dit<;hc.s,  wiiicii  have  been  coinmence<i  and  complet<^ 
by  the  individual  efforts  of  these  settlers,  unaided  from  any  quarter;  be  it 
resolved  by  the  fteiiat*;  and  assembly  of  tlie  state  of  California,  that  our  sen- 
ators be  instructed  and  our  represenUi lives  be  rciiuested,  to  use  their  l>est 
endeavors  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  bill  introduced  in  congress  by  S.  S. 
Cox  of  Mew  York,  February  3d,  in  relation  to  railroads,  so  aa  to  afford  the 
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under  its  one  name,  besides  exteDding  its  operations 
to  the  Atlantic  states. 

The  unifonnly  successful  enterprises  of  the  direc- 
tors show  not  only  that  they  had  money  to  operate 
with,  but  that  they  were  notable  financiers.  The 
length  of  their  whole  system  of  roads  aggregates 
nearly  7,500  miles.  They  control  or  own,  w  holly  or 
in  part,  more  than  forty  railroad  corporations  in  Cali- 
fornia, l)esides  coal  mines,  express  companies,  steam- 
ship companies,  street  railways,  hotels,  and  town-sites, 
all  in  their  corporate  capacity.  More  than  §1)5,000,- 
000  were  expended  for  construction  in  1880-1884, 
upwards  of  $30,000,000  being  paid  for  labor  alone.^ 

The  railroad  associates  have,  of  course,  found  it  less 
profitable  to  construct  long  roads  through  unimproved 
sections  of  the  state  and  adjoining  territories,  than 
was  the  case  earlier  in  their  career.  Previous  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  Western  and  Central  Pacific 
and  other  roads  in  1870  the  Central  had  earned  $20,- 
238,9 1 8. 1 3.  Its  consolidations  brought  it  $5,000,000. 
Between  1870  and  1882  it  earned  $113,464,579.13, 
about  forty  per  cent  being  expended  in  operating  the 
roads.  Out  of  the  residue  there  was  paid  the  interest 
on  the  first  mortgage  and  other  bonds.  About  $4,- 
000,000  went  to  the  jjurchase  of  the  road  fnun  San 
Francisco  to  Gilrov  and  the  Ijos  An-jeK  s  and  San 
l^niro  roads,  and  an  unknown  amount  into  other 
undertakings.  The  l^aeitic  lin{)r()vement  company 
received  tor  constructing  the  road  from  Mojave  to  the 
Needles  payment  in  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $r),062,- 
000,  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  a  mile,  and  stock  to  the 
amount  of  $7,275,200,  at  the  rate  of  $30,000  a  mile, 
for  242  miles,  or  at  an  average  cost  of  something  over 
$24,000  per  mile.    The  Southern  Pacific  of  Arizona 

relief  indicated  above,  and  if  tbia  be  itnj^wcticable,  that  our  congreasineii  be 
reqnaeted^  if  poanble,  to  procare  nfttiooal  aid  throogh  the  attorney-generml 

in  having  the  <^ucdtion  of  the  owiicr.-ihip  of  theee  lands,  tm  hctween  ihu  settlers 
an<l  the  railroail  comi>any,  hn;illv  tletermioed  ia  the  eopreme  ouurt  of  the 
I'niteii  States.'  Co/.  SUiL,  1880.  250-1. 

**  A,  N.  Tmonn,  BoUnad  TraivtpailatioH  and  Coudnietioth  MS.,  pp.  25,  p. 
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paid  to  this  ('c)rii[>any  $25,000  per  mile  in  Ijonds,  and 
$ll)!),*J50  in  capital  stock — par  value  of  stocks  and 
bonds  bein^  8 1 'J,U*J5,000.^ 

Accordini^;  to  tlie  statement  furnished  the  United 
States  railway  commissioners^  by  the  president  of  the 
Central  l*acific,  tlie  total  receipts  of  that  company 
from  18r,4  to  18S4  amounted  to  .$277,347,789.07,  and 
the  total  expenditure  to  8231),0 12,278. 24,  the  re- 
mainder being  a  surplus  of  profits.  This  estimate 
includes  land  sales  and  all  transactions  on  account  of 
the  road,  except  sales  of  stock.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  Central  Pacific  was  increased  from  $20,000,000 
in  1865  to  $100,000,000  in  1878.  The  first  stock 
sold  after  the  consolidation  of  1870  was  20,000  shares 
to  D.  D.  Colton  in  1874.  The  first  sale  in  the  New 
Tork  market  was  in  1880,  when  50,000  shares  were 
sold  to  an  eastern  syndicate. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  which 
in  1870  was  $40,000,000,  was  increased  to  $90,000,000 
before  the  branch  to  the  Needles  was  constructed,  and 
is  now  $150,000,000.  Its  earnings  in  1879  amounted 
to  $2,878,356.60,  which  went  to  pay  interest  on  its 
bonds  and  taxes,^'  the  bonded  debt  of  the  road  being 
th(!n  $29,000,000. 

The  weak  ])oint  in  the  whole  magnificent  scheme 
is  the  aeeumulation  of  indebtedness.  But  the  crreat 
railroad  buihieis  will  be  in  an  excellent  fiiiam  ial  con- 
dition sliouM  tliev  succeed  in  inducin*;  the  <rovernment 
to  accept  their  terms  in  the  pending  final  settlement 
of  their  indebtedness  to  the  country.  The  first  real 
effort  of  the  government  to  secure  payment  was  liy  an 
amendment  to  the  Pacific  Pailroad  acts  of  1S(>2  and 
18(j4,  made  May  7,  1878,  estiiblishing  a  sinking  fund 
into  which  should  be  paid  half  the  amount  due  aunu- 

«  Colton  vi  Stanford  et  al.   Plaiii/ifM  Er.,  968-75. 

^  AntiPfr  of  tin  Cf  ntnil  J'antir  h'<uli-oiid  Comptmift  tulmkied  LtUimi  StOH* 
ford,  Preiiilfiit.  July  IS.ST,  j.n.' Ii'y-."i3. 

This  is  Crockt-r's  i  vi.leiu-e.    A/.,  D'/l'^*  Er.,  p.  1)074.  He  sri>  3  that 

neithtT  til  '  Wi-^tern  I 'i  vtlopnient  co.,  the  An'ailur  li.  K.,  tlic  Jterkelty 
Branch  R.  R.,  tlie  Ual.  I'acMtio  K.  K.,  nor  the  C'ulorado  iStcam  Navi^tiou  co. 
paid  any  dividends,  unleas  the  laat  a  small  ooa. 
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ally  from  the  United  States  for  mail  and  other  ser- 
vices, while  the  other  half  should  be  applied  to  the 
liquidation  of  the  interest  paid  by  the  goyeniment  on 
its  bonda  In  addition,  twenty-five  per  centum  of  tlie 
net  earnings  of  the  company  were  required  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasuiy,  in  default  of  which  no  dividend 
could  be  voted  or  received,  forfeiture  of  its  franchise 
being  the  penalty  of  a  failure  to  observe  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Central  Pacific 
coni})any's  indebtedness  to  the  government,  and  for 
several  years  before  the  people,  it  is  asked,  on  the  one 
hand:  Wlietice  came  the  nu-ans  by  whicli  lour  men, 
with  only  moderate  private  fortunes,  were  enabled  to 
build,  buy,  own,  and  operate  all  the  roads  belonging 
to  the  Central  and  Southern  systems  ?  In  1869,  be- 
fore the  last  spike  had  been  driven  at  Promontory, 
the  railroad  quartet,  besides  owning  the  road,  had  re- 
ceived as  a  loan  $24,000,000  of  government  bonds, 
forming  a  second  mortgage  on  the  road,  together  with 
$400,000  of  San  Francisco  bonds  as  an  unconditional 
gift,  $550,000  of  county  bonds,  and  $2,100,000,  paid, 
or  to  be  paid,  by  the  state  of  California,  in  the  way  of 
interest,  in  return  for  services  to  be  rendered  by  the 
company.  All  this  in  addition  to  the  land  subsidy  of 
more  than  9,000,000  acres.  (Granted  that  more  than 
eicfhty  \^vv  cent  of  the  land  subsidy  was  worthless,  as 
coiisistintj:  either  of  mountain  or  desert;  L^raiited  that 
when  the  bonds  were  issued  tliev  could  only  be  con- 
verted  into  gold  at  a  heavy  sacrifice;  nevertheless  the 
Sacramento  svndicate,  after  receivins:  these  subsidies, 
together  with  the  income  on  their  road,  should  at  least 
have  fulfilled  their  obligations  to  the  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  directors  point,  first  of  all, 
to  the  saving  effected  to  the  government  in  transpor- 
tation charges.  From  the  completion  of  the  Central 
and  Union  Pacific  to  the  3l8t  of  December,  1885, 
the  total  sum  paid  to  both  roads  for  United  States 
freight,  supplies,  mails,  munitions  of  war,  troops,  and 
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passengers  amounted  to  $-JO,OG:3,313,  while  fur  the 
«iune  j)eriod  of  only  less  than  17  3'cars,  the  eliari^es  at 
ante-railroad  rates  would  have  been  $1G0,;>I1,05  4, 
thus  making  a  total  saving  of  $139,347,741.  The 
bonds  issued,  with  accrued  interest  to  date,  less  what 
has  been  repaid  by  the  two  companies*  would  repre- 
sent, at  the  latt(T  date,  a  total  of  $86,685,907,  still 
leaving  in  their  favor  a  balance  of  $52,661,834  in  ex- 
cess of  both  bonds  and  interest.  Moreover,  for  trans- 
portation services  rendered  by  the  railroads  nothing 
IS  paid  by  the  government,  the  entire  som  being  re- 
tained  in  payment  of  bonds  and  interest.  Nor  in  thb 
estimate  has  any  allowance  been  made  for  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  weight  of  mail  matter,  from 
1,000  pounds  daily,  just  before  the  completion  of  the 
railr(»iid,  to  :>(),Oo6  pounds  in  1885." 

As  to  the  present  relations  between  the  Central 
Paeifie  and  the  ijovernment,  it  is  claimed  by  tlie  former 
that,  according  to  the  reports  of  government  officials, 
appointed  annually,  since  1878,  to  inquire  into  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  including  that  of  the  Pacific 
Kailway  commission,  all  the  le^  obligations  to  the 
government,  arising  from  the  issue  of  bonds  or  other- 
wise, have  been  faithfully  discharged.  But,"  as  the 
president  of  the  company  remarks,  beyond  these  ob- 
ligations on  either  side,  which  were  named  in  the  con- 
tract acts  and  in  the  laws  relating  thereto,  there  were 
certain  implied  promises  of  benefits  on  either  side,  on 
which  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  to  the  loan  of 
bonds,  as  well  as  tlic  manner  and  time  of  their  pay- 
ment were  based.  The  facts  as  to  these  pnmiises  and 
the  way  they  have  been  t'ulHllcd  must  receive  full 
consideration  in  any  fair  plan  that  may  be  f)i  (»|>osed, 
looking  to  the  settlement  of  the  aftaira  between  the 
company  and  the  United  States."^ 

But  for  the  passage  of  the  Thurman  act»  in  1878, 

(he  Cf-ntrnl  Parijir  Rnilraad  Coanpanjf  ami  tkt  Umittd 

Staiea  Govcrmntnt.    6unimaru  of  Foctt.  168'J. 
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whereby  the  government  assumed  control  of  the  com- 
paay's  debt,  thd  directors  assert  that  the  bonds  and 
interest  would  have  been  fully  paid  at  maturity  from 
the  proceeds  of  a  sinking  fund  established  for  that 
purpose.  But  through  injudicious  investments  of  the 
sinking-fund  money  m  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  a  loss  has  already  ensued  to  the  com- 
pany of  more  than  $2,000,000,  and  this  without  any 
advantage  to  the  government. 

Until  the  maturity  of  the  di  bt,  it  was  at  least  im- 
plied that  the  government  would  refrain  from  granting 
.subsidies  to  competitive  lines,  and  by  doing  so  they 
have  largely  decreased  the  earnings  of  the  Central 
Pacific.  Moreover,  these  earnings  have  been  further 
reduced  by  the  competition  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  a 
line  heavily  subsidized  by  the  dominion  government, 
and  not  under  the  restrictions  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce law.  Under  such  competition  the  average  net 
earnings  of  the  road  have  fallen  of  late  considerably 
below  $1,000,000  a  year,  and  thus  the  value  of  the 
government's  lien  has  been  seriously  impaired. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  statements  alleged  ou  either 
side  as  to  this  difficult  and  long-vexed  (juestion.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Central  Pacific  has 
disregarded  it  contracts;  that  it  has  denied  and  still 
denies  its  obliorations  to  the  Ljovernment,  assuming; 
that  in  equity  it  owes  nothing,  because  the  country 
has  beeu  so  largely  benefited  by  the  completion  of  the 
first  overland  railroad.  On  the  other,  it  is  claimed 
that  all  the  company's  obligations  and  contracts  have 
been  duly  fulfilled;  that  the  subsidies  were  granted  on 
the  understanding  that  they  should  build  a  road  to 
be  managed  and  owned  by  themselves,  for  the  indi- 
vidual profit  of  the  stockholders,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  statutes  that  will 
fairly  admit  of  any  other  construction.  While  it  is 
not  disputed  that  the  several  acts  of  congress  might 
have  been  draughted  more  judieiously,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  at  the  time  they  were  enacted  it  was 
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the  proneral  (Opinion,  not  only  of  congress,  but  of  the 
peo{)l<'  of  tilt!  Uniti'cl  States,  that  a  transcontinental 
raih'oad  was  a  national  nt'ci'ssitv,  and  that  unusual  in- 
ducenients  should  be  otlcrcd  to  insure  its  construction. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Pacific 
railway  connnission,  appointetl  in  April  18S7,  to  in- 
quire into  tlie  affairs  of  the  Pacitic  railroads,  and  to 
rei)ort  to  congress  a  plan  wherel)y  a  settlement  niiglit 
be  made  between  the  companies  and  the  governmeat. 
*'By  the  act  of  1864,"  say  the  commissioDers,  "all  of 
the  bond-aided  companies  were  required  to  apply  five 
per  cent  of  their  net  earning  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  accrued  on  their  debts  to  the  United  States. 
By  the  act  of  May  7,  1878,  the  requirement  was  in- 
creased as  to  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  companies 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  commission,  these  requirements  have 
been  fully  satisfied."  And,  says  its  chief  accountant, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  CentFaVs  books: 
''The  coDipany  have  up  to  the  present  time  complied 
with  all  the  requirements  of  the  laws  prescribing  [)ay- 
ments  to  the  United  States,  and  all  demands  of  the 
government  have  been  promptly  met.'*** 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  the 

railroad  associates,  now  that  the  dust  of  controversy 

is  clearing  away,  and  malice  and  prejudice  are  losing 
their  inlluence,  it  will  at  least  be  admitted  thiit  they 
have  been  men  of  rrmarkable  enterprise  and  adminis- 
trative talent.  In  the  eastern,  no  less  than  in  the 
Southern  states,  the  Southern  l^acifie  has  already 
secured  a  foothold,  appearing  even  in  Connecticut 

^  Id.,  p.  15.  The  labors  of  the  commissioa  extended  over  Bome  nineteen 
months,  their  report  being  truumitted  to  the  pnuideut  Dec.  1,  188$.  The 
examination  of  witnesse.-!  and  documents  touching  the  Central  Pacific 
wa.s  conducted  mainly  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco;  bat  aa  the  com- 
niistiont^rK  ntate,  'they  also  examined  witnesses  at  a  vast  numWr  uf  local 
point!'.  ff»r  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relations  existing  I>etween  the  dif- 
ii;rent  raih-o<i<b  and  the  local  communitius,  and  of  giving  full  and  abundant 
opportunity  to  all  pereong  who  had  business  relations  with  theae  road*  to 
atate  their  viewa  and  make  known  their  oomplainta.' 
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and  Kentucky  charters.  By  leasing  and  construct- 
ing railroads  it  controls  1,030  miles  TOtween  Newport 
News  and  Memphia  Mr  Huntington  has  constructed 
a  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  costing  $3,000,000,  and 
tunnelled  througrh  seven  miles  of  rock  on  this  line — a 
most  (lifHcult  piece  of  engineering.  The  Occidental 
and  Oriental  Steamship  company  running  its  vessels 
to  China,  and  the  Colorado  Steam  Navigation  com- 
pany on  the  gulf  of  California  and  lower  Colorado 
river,  were  among  the  navigation  properties  controlled 
by  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific.  There  is  now 
a  line  of  steamers  to  Liverpool  or  Queen stown  from 
San  Francisco,  the  Huntington  line,  controlled  by  the 
same  companies,  and  a  line  of  steamers  to  Brazil  from 
New  York,  which  pays  a  handsome  dividend  on  the 
stock.*^ 

In  previous  chapters  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
relations  between  the  railroad  and  the  state  legisla- 
ture. About  1866  the  public  prints  assailed  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  taritls  as  too  high,  ten^  cents  a 
mile  being  charged  for  pass<ige,  and  proportionally 
high  rates  for  freight.  The  h^ifislature  was  besought 
to  interfere  and  to  reijulate  thest*  charijres.  In  1808 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  state  senate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  certain  rates  by  law,  and  regu- 
lating other  matters.  The  railroad  company  argued: 
You  have  your  goods  and  yourselves  carried  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  without  delay  in  one  fourth 
the  time  formerly  consumed,  and  at  about  one  fourth 
of  the  expense.  Your  property  is  greatly  enhanced 
in  value,  and  your  homes  brought  practically  to 

»  Ifuntington,  MS.,  46. 

**  St.  Louut  Hepublicmi,  Juno  2,  1800.  S.  F.  Bullelh.,  Oct.  1,  18G9.  Other 
authorities  make  the  passenger  rate,  probably  on  tlirough  tickutH,  eight  teats 

1>er  mile,  and  freij^t  9^  p^i*  ton  from  S.  F.  to  Elko,  and  $70  per  ton  to  Salt 
>ike.  Sac.  ileporter,  Fob.  10,  18G9.    The  freight  reaching  8.  F.  Ity  cars  in 
the  month  of  June  1871  was  24,409,693  pounds,  of  which  nearly  lift/  per 
cent  warn  firom  east  of  Omfth*.   Taking  10,000,000  pounds  w  %  fur  moDtmy 
fhm  would  bo  00,000  toii%  or  enongh  to  Imd  00  ahipo  of  1,000  toot 

a»ch. 
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San  Francisco,  the  gi  eat  outlet  and  inlet  of  com- 
tncrce  for  the  state.  Yet,  despite  these  advantages 
already  rea])c  (],  and  which  are  hut  a  foretaste  of  those 

greater  onc'S  to  bo  enjoyed  on  the  completion  of  the 
transcontinental  road,  voii  eouij)lain  loudlv  of  charires 
only  reasonabl<\  when  the  cost  ot*  the  road  and  its 
equipments,  with  all  other  expenses,  are  taken  into 
account.  If  the  le<]^is]ature  reduces  the  present  rates 
one  third,  as  it  is  asked  to  do,  the  company  must  cease 
to  build  eastward,  and  derive  no  profit  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  road  already  completed." 

Others  asserted  that  the  l^islature  had  no  rv^ht 
to  meddle  with  the  mani^ement  of  this  railroad,  be- 
cause it  was  a  national  work,  congress  being  the  body, 
if  any,  which  would  be  justified  in  restraining  or  con- 
trollir^  its  action;  and  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
how  California  was  to  legislate,  and  not  Nevada  or 
other  states;  and  how  contiictini^  legislation  by  difler- 
ent  states  was  to  be  reconciled,  thus  raisinof  the  ques- 
tion which  many  years  afterward  %vas  settled  by  the 
interstate  commission  law  of  coni^ress.  (Jradually 
fares  and  freii^hts  came  to  be  reduced  to  a  schedule 
more  near  that  which  the  public  demanded,  but  dis- 
crimination in  freiofhts  was  complained  of  at  all  points 
intermediate  between  San  Francisco  and  Ogden,  and 
on  the  Southern  Pacific.  In  1876  the  legislature 
passed  an  act  providing  for  commissioners  of  trans- 
portation, to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  to  hold 
office  for  two  years,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
examine  roads  and  bridges  and  report  negligence  in 
repairs;  and  to  notify  the  company  to  attend  to  peti- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  new  side-tracks  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pectple,  or  to  bring  an  action  in 
case  of  refusal.  By  this  law  corporations  were  re- 
quired to  file  statements  under  oath  of  their  taritfs 
and  rates  of  freight,  passa^^e  money,  and  all  maiiTier 
of  chare^'cs,  witli  copies  of  their  rules  and  rei^nhit ions 
and  instructions  to  employes;  and  it  was  declared  un- 
lawful for  corporations  to  increase  any  rates  above 
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those  in  use  on  the  1st  of  January,  1876.  They  were 
required  to  furnish  iQtbrmatiou  of  the  condition  of 
their  roads  aud  their  management,  with  copies  of 
leases,  contracts,  and  agreements  with  express  or 
other  transportion  companies,  all  of  which  were  to  be 
laid  before  the  legislature.  In  this  act  extortion  was 
defined  as  demanding  or  receiving  between  any  two 
stations  more  than  for  the  same  service  was  specified 
in  the  tariff  of  fares  and  freight  on  file  with  the  board 
of  transportion  commissioners;  and  unjust  discrim- 
ination as  deniandinsf  or  receiving:  less  than  the  tariff 
on  file  with  the  coniniissioners.^^  It  was  also  mado 
unlawful  for  railroad  companies  to  grant  free  passes 
over  their  roads  except  to  persons  in  their  employ, 
destitute  persons,  public  messengers,  troops,  and  other 
persons  entitled  under  the  existing  laws  to  he  trans- 
ported free  of  charge,  and  to  the  transportation  com- 
missioners. The  penalties  attached  to  violations  of 
the  law  were,  for  extortion,  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  damages  sustained,  with  the  costs  of  suit;  for 
discrimination,  to  pay  $1,000  for  each  offence;  for 
issuing  passes,  a  forfeit  of  f  100  for  each  offence,  one 
half  to  go  go  the  state  treasury,  the  other  half  to  the 
informer;  and  it  was  the  du^  of  the  commissioners 
to  prosecute  these  suits."^  The  act  was  amended  in 
1877-8. 

The  chief  eti'ect  of  the  several  statutes  was  to  bring 

"  Colton,  in  1877,  wrote  to  Hnntington:  *I  do  not  know  what  tbe  eouii- 

try  is  roiiiing  to.  Last  week  they  p;us.scil  a  Itill  through  lK)th  housos  of  tho 
legulature — which  the  governor  will  sigu— ruduciug  btreet  railroad  fares  to 
five  oonti.'  But  he  added,  as  if  to  console  his  correitiioudeut,  *I  do  not  think 
this  legislature  will  hurt  us  very  much,  for  we  looked  at  that  matter  in  ad- 
vance; hut  if  we  had  n<»t  looked  after  the  senate,  they  would  try  to  steal  all 
we  li.id  before  their  ailjourninent.'    Coltou     JSUinford  et.  al.,  7546. 

Themateri  il  for  this  chapter  was  gathered  not  only  from  the  newspaper 
files  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  innumoruble  j)anij)hletM,  tho  government 
documents,  and  the  state  archives,  hut  equally  from  tiiu  testimony  of  per- 
•oos  employed  in  confidential  relations  by  the  company,  and  by  statements 
and  cxplanationH  voluntarily  made  hy  the  member-?  f)f  the  company.  I  have 
been  greatly  a^aistcd  by  an  epitome  of  the  buaiueiis  history  of  the  Southern 
Faeifio  eoinpa:iy  famished  by  Mr  A.  N.  Towne,  general  manager  of  the 
Picific  systeni,  and  hy  notes  famished  hy  E.  H.  Miller,  secreUiry  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  constant  difficulty  lias  been  an  exceaa  of  matter, 
ntbsr  than  n  lack  of  material. 
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out  more  promineDtly  the  ezistence  of  alleged  abuses 
through  the  re{)ort8  of  the  comnuasioners. 

It  IB  a  fact  in  California  oommercial  history  that 
hardly  could  the  reader  of  a  city  daily,  or  a  country 
weekly,  open  his  newspaper,  without  finding  therein 
some  complaint  against  railroad  management,  espe- 
cially applying  to  freight  charges.  It  was  not  always 
that  this  tariiF  was  too  high,  especially  to  the  owner 
of  thr<)ii»i:li  IVeitrht,  but  it  was  the  system  that  was 
rebelled  against.  In  order  to  increase  its  business,  at 
was  alleged,  rates  were  Iow^t  to  the  eastern  sliipper, 
who  had  more  goods  to  be  carried,  tlian  to  the  Cali- 
fornia shipper,  who  had  less.  One  eflect  of  this 
discrimination  was  to  strangle  at  its  birth  any  nianu- 
fticturing  enterprise  which  aimed  at  liusine^s  outside 
of  the  state.  Ai^ain,  a  manufactured  article  might 
have  been  imported  at  a  certain  rate,  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial at  lialf  that  price;  and  when  some  enterprisiug 
man  thouglit  he  saw  an  opportunity  to  start  a  profit- 
able manufacture,  and  ordered  a  car-load  of  the  raw 
material,  he  found  himself  charged  as  much  freight  as 
he  had  formerly  paid  for  the  imported  manufactured 
article.  It  was  also  a  common  ground  of  complaint 
that  much  higher  rates  were  charged  for  short  than  for 
long  distances,  for  small  than  for  large  quantities,  and 
especially  that  discrimination  was  made  between  com- 
petitive and  non-competitive  points.  Not  that  the 
company  had  any  design  to  crush  out  enterprise,  for 
such  a  policy  would  have  hecn  suicidal;  hut  that^ 
with  too  little  regard  for  the  merchant  or  producer, 
they  were  apt  to  fix  the  rates  on  a  given  article  at 
"all  it  would  bear." 

On  the  other  hand,*^  the  directors  answered  that 
they  were  only  doing  what  for  years  the  merchants 

*  'We  an  informed,'  said  the  comniinionen,  *tfaat  the  minority  com- 
missioner hM  reported,  as  proved,  an  interminable  racoession  of  alleged 
discriininatioaa,  preferences,  and  advantages,  panted  for  corrupt  or  im- 
proper parpoaes,  and  violations  of  duty  of  a  similar  character.  We  must 
respectfully  protest  againat  auch  coadaaioDt  becauae  it  ia  baaed  on  no  evidanoa 
worthy  the  name.* 
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and  producers  tlieinsclves  liad  done,  and  that  in 
their  dealings  with  the  public  they  were  guided  by 
the  same  motives  and  considerations  as  those  who 
denounced  them.  Just  as  the  merchant  sells  his 
goods  dearer  by  the  pound  than  by  the  ton;  asks 
more  when  the  market  is  barely  supplied  than  when 
it  is  glutted;  asks  more  when  he  is  aware  that  his 
customer  must  buy  of  him;  so  the  railroad  charges 
higher  freights  on  small  than  on  large  shipments; 
charges  more  in  proportion  for  short  than  for  long 
distances,  and  where  goods  are  conveyed  between 
small,  isolated  stations,  demands  a  higher  rate  than 
between  terminal  points.  Here,  it  might  be  said,  are 
simple  business  propositions,  in  perfect  harmony  with 
business  laws  and  business  ethics;  and  to  the  railroad 
man,  no  less  than  to  the  merchant,  the  producer,  or 
the  manufacturer,  should  be  conceded  the  right  to 
exercise  a  discriminative  judgment. 

Such  matters,  in  the  opinion  of  most  railroad  men, 
are  best  left  to  competition;  or  at  least  they  form 
no  proper  subject  for  legislation;  for  legislation  of 
this  character  is  apt  to  be  extremely  dangerous,  forc- 
ing corporations  in  self-protection  into  the  lobbies  of 
the  legislature  or  the  rooms  of  committees.  More- 
over, as  it  has  been  well  remarked,  the  adjustment  of 
legal  tares  or  freights  seldom  acts  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  against  which  such  measures  are  directed,  he- 
cause  the  maximum  is  usually  fixed  so  high  that  it  is 
to  the  coin{)an3''s  interest  to  estahlish  lower  rates. 
Such  atteinj)ts,  liowever  excellent  in  theory,  are 
rarely  successful  in  practice,  since  few  can  fores(M'  tiie 
effect  of  competition,  of  increase  in  ])ro(luetion,  of 
facilities  in  operating,  or  of  the  constant  changes  in 
commercial  conditions.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  conviction 
of  those  who  have  most  carefully  studied  this  matter, 
that  the  expansion  and  requirements  of  trade  will 
always  nullify  the  provisions  of  special  enactments,  no 
matter  bow  skilfully  prepared. 
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He  who  would  endeavor  to  present  tlie  railroad 
question  impartially  cannot  ignore  the  henetits  which, 
have  resulted  to  the  state  from  railroad  developments 
To  those  who  have  built  up  our  railroad  sy  stem  must 
be  ascribed  much  of  the  prosperity  which  is  now  en- 
joyed, since  by  making  a  public  use  of  a  portion  of 
their  gains  they  have  given  to  the  T)ec)[)le  a  share  in 
the  proceeds  of  their  enterprises.  Not  to  admire  the 
result  would  be  churlish.  It  is  a  boon  to  the  state 
that,  even  in  self-preservation,  the  SouthLrn  Paeitic, 
after  ehoosinjj  a  route  tliroui^h  the  richest  unsettled 
lands  in  the  southern  counties,  sliould  seek  to  promote 
innnijj^ration  to  those  sections,  and  sliould  construct 
tributary  roads  to  develop  their  resources  and  create 
business  lor  itself. 

The  older  settlers  in  southern  California  remember 
the  time — not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
— ^whcn  a  sin«^je  train  would  have  carried  every  hu- 
man being  that  lived  within  a  score  of  miles  of  the 
present  line  of  the  Southern  Paci6c  between  Fort 
Yuma  and  San  Bernardino.  Several  trains  a  day  are 
now  required  to  accommodate  the  traffic  of  this  re- 
gion. Many  portions  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  were 
then  considered  worthless,  while  anything  more  than 
a  dollar  an  acre  was  considered  an  extravagant  price, 
even  for  the  choicest  tracts.  Thousands  of  square 
miles,  before  occupied  as  sheep  and  cattle  ranjoces,  are 
now  valued  at  from  $20  to  $200  an  acre,  and  ])roduc- 
ing  goodly  ci  ops  of  grain  and  fruit,  with  facilities  for 
cheap  and  rapid  transportation  to  market.  A  space 
of  ten  miles  on  either  side  of  the  line  would  contiiin 
about  3,000,000  acres,  and  since  the  opening  of  the 
railroad  its  value  has  been  enhanced  by  at  least 
$50,000,000.  Such  towns  as  Fresno  and  Visalia, 
which  formerly  existed  only  on  paper,  number  their 
thousands  of  inhabitants,  and  already  take  rank  as 
agricultural  and  commercial  centres. 

Said  Greneral  Sherman,  in  his  report  to  the  aecre- 
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tary  of  war,  in  1883:  "No  person  who  has  not  been 
across  the  continent  by  the  several  routes  can  possibly 
conipreliend  the  change  now  in  progress  there. 
Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  domain  of  the  United 
States  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  civil  war  the  greater  part  of  it  was  occupied  by 
wild  beasts,  buiialo,  elk,  antelope,  and  deer,  and  by 
wilder  Indians.  Now,  by  the  indomitable  courage^ 
industry,  and  thrift  of  our  people,  this  vast  region  has 
been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  comparative  civuization. 
Three  great  railroads  now  traverse  the  continent,  with 
branches  innumerable,  and  a  fourth  is  making  l  aj^id 
progress.  States,  territories,  cities,  and  towns  have 
grown  up;  neat  cattle  have  ah-cady  displaced  the 
buffalo  ;  horses  and  sheep  have  displaced  the  elk,  deer, 
and  antelope;  and  crops  ni'  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats  are  now  grown  in  regions  believed  hitherto  to  be 
desert  or  inacressible.  Tliis  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
great  prosperity  which  now  blesses  our  country  and 
swells  the  coEers  of  our  national  treasury." 

Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  posterity  as  to 
the  character  and  policy  of  the  railroad  associates,  we 
who  are  living  to-day  cannot  deny  that  to  their  bold- 
ness of  enterprise  is  due,  in  no  small  measure,  the  great- 
ness and  prosperity  of  this  our  western  commonwealth. 
If  they  cannot  as  yet  afford  to  establish  such  rates  as 
obtain  in  the  more  densely  peopled  sections  of  the 
union,  the  tendency  of  these  rates  is  steadily  down- 
ward. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  any  single  line  can 
entirely  crush  out  competition.  The  Southern  road 
is  already  forced  to  compete  for  transcontinental  travel 
and  transportation,  and  for  a  part  of  the  state  traffic, 
which  necessity  will  only  increase  its  efficiency.  As 
railroad  l>uilders  no  company  has  ever  surpaased  the 
Central  Pacific  under  whatever  name  it  chooses  to  be 
known.    Their  works  are  monumental  as  well  as 
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colossal,  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  tbeir 
beL(inniiig  gi^'i'Ag  theiii  a  place  ia  history  which  caa- 
liot  be  iLCiiored. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  and  more  in  1889  than 
in  any  other  year,  the  Southern  and  Central  lines 
have  felt  somewhat  severely  the  competition  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  Further  competition  is  also  in 
store  throu'^h  the  building  into  this  state  of  the 
Union  i*aeitic,*^  which  lias  consolidated  its  Utah  lines 
under  a  single  management,  has  secured  the  control 
of  what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Oregon  Hailway 
and  Navigation,  or  as  more  commonly  termed,  the 
Oregon  short  line,  and  by  an  agreement  with  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  secured  a  continuous  route 
from  Portland  to  Chicago.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
transcontinental  association,  the  Southern  company 
succeeded  in  having  the  differentials  of  its  northern 
competitor  reduced;  but  in  the  Union  Pacific,  which 
was  expected  to  reach  San  Francisco  before  the  close 
of  1890)  it  will  have  a  competing  line,  asking  no  differ- 
entials, but  simply  demanding  to  share  in  the  traffic 
of  the  coast  With  its  vast  resources  and  its  enter- 
prising management^  the  Southern  Pacific  has  thus 
far  held  the  field  against  all  rivals,  except  for  the 
dominion  line;  but  this,  of  course,  it  could  not  hope 
to  retain  indefinitely. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
company,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1890,  Senator  Leland 
Stanford  resigned  the  presidency,  and  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  newly  organized  executive  committee, 
thus  being  relieved  of  much  detail  work,  while  retain- 
ing a  general  supervision  of  the  afiairs  of  the  road. 
His  successor  was  C.  P.  Huntincjton,  with  Charles  F. 
Crocker,  A.  N.  Towne,  and  J.  C.  Stubbs,  respectively 
first,  second,  and  third  vice-presidents,  C.  N.  Lansing 
secretary  and  controller,  T.  Hopkins  treasurer,  N.  T. 

Th»  oontnot  for  building  the  first  section  was  let  in  November  18^. 
a.  F,  CkrmdOe,  Dm.  29,  1888. 
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Smith  assistant  treasurer,  and  C.  T.  Krebs  assistant 
secretary.*^ 

At  Los  Angeles  four  and  in  San  Diocro  three  dif- 
ferent companies  were  formed  in  1889  for  railroad 
building  to  various  points.  And  yet  two  of  the  roads 
already  in  operation,  the  Southern  Califijrnia — a  con- 
solidation of  tliG  California  Ceutral,  California  South- 
em,  and  Kedondo  Beach  roads — and  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Pacific  wore  losing  moneyi  the  latter  passing  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Of  the  San  Diego,  Cuyamaca,  &  Eastern  railroad, 
intended  to  intercept  the  Sunset  line  at  Los  Palmos, 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  at  the  Needles,  thirty 
miles  had  been  completed  in  March  1889,  and  a  loan 
of  over  $6,000,000  obtained  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
During  the  same  year  the  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
k  Yuma  Hallway  company  was  organized,  and  work 
begun  at  San  Diego  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Yuma,  a 
second  line  being  built  to  Escondido,  and  a  third  to 
Del  Mar.  From  Los  Angeles  a  road  was  being  built 
to  Port  Hueneme,  and  a  second  to  San  Bernardino. 
But  tlie  event  of  the  year  was  the  entrance  of  the 
Union  .Pacific  into  Cahfornia.  Wliat  will  bu  the  efi'eet 
of  another  overland  line  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  fore- 
see; but  if  it  should  reduce  the  rates  of  fare  and  freight, 

Stanford  itHI  ren»ined  premdent  of  ibt  Oantral  Pacific,  with  C.  P. 

Huntington,  C.  F.  Crocker,  and  A.  \.  T.iwne»  first,  sccoml,  an  l  tliirtl  vice- 
praaidenUi,  T.  Uopkina  treasurer,  aud  K  H.  MUIer,  Jr,  secretary  and  cou- 
trailer.  Th«  following  were  the  officials  elected  for  the  varinns  branches  of 
tho  Southern  Pacific:  Southern  Pacific  U.  li.  co.  {im  tlistiiiL  t  finm  tin;  S.iutli- 
em  Padfio  co.),  C  F.  Crocker  prcst,  T.  iiopkins  vice  prust,  N.  X.  iSmitb 
treas.,  and  J.  L.  WiUcntt  sec.;  Geary  st.,  Park,  ft  Ocean  R  R.  co.,  O.  F. 
Crocker  prcst,  A«lam  Grant  vicc-prest,  N.  T.  Smith  trois.,  J.  L.  Willcutt 
■ec.;  Central  R.  R.  co.,  C.  F.  Crocker  prest^  T.  Uopkius  vicu-prest,  N.  T. 
Smith  treas.,  J.  L.  Willeatt  sec.;  Market  tt.  R.  R.  co.,  L.  Stanford  prcst, 
C.  K.  Crocker  vicn-prest,  N.  T.  Smith  trcac,  and  J.  L.  Willcutt  hll.  ;  City 
U.  R.  CO.,  C.  F.  Crocker  prest,  X.  Uopkina  vice-prest,  N.  X.  Smith  treas., 
J.  L.  Willcntt  see.;  OsL  Pac.  R  R  co.,  R,  P.  Hammond  prest,  N.  T.  Smith 
vice-prest,  T.  Hopkins  treas.,  W.  V.  Hontiiigton  sec. ;  X  rth.  ru  Railw  iv  <  >  , 
C.  F.  Crockerprest.,  T.  Hopkins  vice-prest,  N.  T.  Smith  treas.,  W,  V.  Uunt- 
ingtoo  sec. ;  Twminal  Railway  co.,  ll  Stanford  prest,  C.  F.  Crocker,  vice- 
piwt»  T.  Hopkins  troH.,  W.  V.  Hnotingtoii  seo.     F,  AUa,  April  10, 188a 
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especially  for  the  carriage  of  fruit,  it  will,  indeed,  be 
a  coasuuiination  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.^ 

Tho  materia]  for  thia  chapter  wan  gathered  not  only  from  the  nevrspaper 

files  of  a  quarter  of  a  ceutury,  iunuinerablc  jiaiiiphletd,  the  guvcruine!it  ilocu- 
munts,  ami  tho  state  archives,  but  equally  from  the  tesliiimuy  of  peraoni 
employed  in  couiiUcntial  relatioua  by  the  couipauy,  and  by  stc'iteiuenti 
auil  cxplauations  voluntarily  made  by  two  members  at  least  of  ttie  company 
itself.  I  huvo  boe-j  greatly  aasi'^ted  by  an  epitome  of  the  busincs^i  bistoty  of 
the  JSouthcrn  Paciiic  eompauy  turaiabod  by  Mr  A.  N.  Towne,  ceueral  mana- 
ger of  tho  racific  bystem,  and  by  notes  fnrutiihcd  by  E.  H.  Mtller,  secretary 
of  tlio  Sonthern  PaciHc.  Tho  constant  difficulty  has  been  au  cxctss  of 
matter  rather  than  a  lack  of  material.  I  have  purposely  avoided  the  discus- 
•ioa  of  the  government  claims,  first,  bennse  it  would  re  quire  an  amoaot  ef 
■pacewliicli  cannot  bu  afforded;  and  again,  because  it  is  a  national  rather 
than  a  California  questiou.  At  present  tho  country  is  liooded  with  aisn- 
ments  on  the  side  of  the  company  prepared  by  Hnntington  and  his  able 
counsellor.  Creed  HayniKtul.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  there  are  $4>nie 
'equities'  on  the  side  of  tho  railroad;  but  also  to  deny  that  if  the  company 
had  kept  to  its  agreement  from  the  first,  and  not  expended  money  and  talent 
to  prevent  tho  payment  of  its  debt,  iti  case  would  have  required  the  consid- 
enitinn  of  these  equities.  The  neglect  to  provide  for  refunding  tlu-  U.  S. 
railroad  bonds  at  a  lower  than  six  per  cent  has  worked  a  loss  to  tlie  coui]>any 
of  a  \ain(3  amonnt;  and  it  must  also  be  evident  that  the  sinking  fund  estab- 
I'.-^Ik  1  by  congress  in  1878  has  not  been  so  invested  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  as  to  help  reduce  the  indebtedness  of  the  railroad  company. ' 

Among  others  connected  with  railroad,  cable>road,  and  telegraph  lines  la 
Cal.,  the  following  are  worthy  of  mention: 

T.  L.  Nesmith,  formerly  a  director  in  the  Texas  Paeifie»  is  a  native  of 
Dorry,  N.  H.,  and  came  to  San  Diego  in  1870,  bcin.,'  soon  aftcrwird  appointed 
president  of  the  bank  of  »S.  V.  and  acting  ia  many  public  capacities.  Uis 
8on>in4aw  is  known  to  fame  as  Lt  Oreeley,  the  explorer. 

The  railway  question  has  been  a  vital  one  to  San  Diego,  and  rha3  S. 
Ilamiltua  stands  prominently  connected  with  it  as  the  agent  through  whom 
the  city  reclaimed  its  lapsed  srant  to  tiie  Texas  R.  R.  He  was  born  at 
Mdan,  Ohio,  Dec.  12,  1847,  and  camo  to  new  S,  Diego  in  1SG9,  to  be  eofk> 
nected  with  its  first  general  store,  of  M'hich  he  soon  afterward  becanta  tlia 
owner,  latterly  in  partnership  with  his  brothers. 

By  the  Towle  brothers  was  isonstructod  a  road  20  miles  long  from  the 
town  of  Towles,  founded  by  them  in  1SG2,  to  connect  with  the  C.  P.  sy.-tcm, 
for  which  they  furnished  tho  lumber  for  a  portion  of  the  roail-bed.  Allan 
Towle  was  bovn  at  Corinth,  Vt^  July  20,  18J3,  and  coming  to  CaL  in  185<i, 
after  tbn  e  vc  irs  of  mining,  engaged  in  tho  lumber  business,  the  out] -ut  of 
the  milU  owned  by  his  firm  being  from  10,000,(X>U  to  25,000,000  ft  of  lumber 
a  year. 

One  of  the  leading  spirits  in  tho  efforts  of  Los  Aiigdes  for  railn^id  com- 
munication waa  Thomas  D.  Mott,  a  native  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  M  hu  came 
to  Cal.  in  1849,  and  in  1862  to  Los  Angeles,  where,  identifying  himself  witii 
the  <]rni<  iTutic  party,  ho  became  one  of  tlie  party  leaders  in  soiith-  rn  <  il. 
In  lt>71  he  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly,  and  iu  187i)  was  a  dtdegate  to 
the  national  convention  which  nominated  Tiiden  for  president 

Among  those  w  ho  assisted  to  build  the  Market  st  railway,  the  first  one  in 
S.  F.,  is  John  Uayes,  who  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1824,  \va.s  educatetl  in  New 
York,  and  came  to  Cal.  in  1S50,  .soon  afterward  beginning  a  prosj>eroua  basi- 
ness  career  at  Saeimmeiito. 

In  ISSS-9  an  exeelb'tit  e  ilile-ro  id  Rystom,  21  miles  in  length,  w.as  Iniilt  up 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Cable  ILulway  company,  under  the  management  of  Jaxuca 
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C.  Roljinson,  its  vice-president.  Mr  Rohinsou  ia  a  native  of  Birkenhead, 
Koslanii,  in  which  couutry,  aud  iu  lr«laud  and  the  United  iStates,  he  has 
bailt  a  large  namber  of  ■treat  railwaye.  lluriug  thedisMtrous  floode  oi  1889 
-W,  he-  .succeeded  in  keeping  his  toads  in  Loe  Angelea  n  nuuung  order  with 
but  »light  iuterruptioa. 

The  SiecoDd  st  cable>road  at  Loe  Angelas  was  boilt  by  E.  O.  Bnrliiigame, 
a  native  of  Minneapulis,  who  came  witii  hid  parents  to  Cal.  when  10  years  <d 
age,  soon  afterward  working  on  a  farm  near  Conipton,  in  Los  Au^ules  co  , 
auil  attending  school  an  opportunity  iH.-rniitted.  At  19,  he  began  faruiiug  ou 
bi:i  own  account,  but  a  few  years  later  removed  to  the  southern  metropolis, 
where  he  is  higlily  appreciated  for  his  sterling  business  qualities. 

Oae  of  the  organizers  of  the  Alta  t'al.  Tel.  co.  aud  other  lines  was  Henry 
T.  Holmas.  a  native  of  Lansingburg,  N.  T.,  and  among  our  Cal.  pioneers. 

After  a  sucorssful  Imsine-is  career  at  Auburn  and  Srwr.imeiito.  be  established 
in  8aa  Fraucisoo  the  H.  T.  tiolices  Lime  co.,  with  works  iu  HauxU  Crua  and 
n  Dondo  oonntias. 
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MINING  AND  MINING  STOOK& 

1801-1889. 

OrIOZX  ahd  Dkvelopment  of  Qv.Kr.TT  Minino— HypnAn.Tc  Mining— P>- 
rr.rr-^  .\)i\-<isr,  kikim  Hvkhai  i  i<-  Dkhkis— llivEU-BEn  Mivini:— Silvkr 

MfMNi;     VlKLU   oKdoI.U    AM>   SlI.VtK — C'uST    AKD  KeIUKNS — OlUER 

Mei  aus  ani>  MiMtitALd— Minkral  Si'RiNoa— Stock  Boabm  akd  Stock 
Gambliko* 

In  the  preceding  volume  I  have  gj^^n  a  general 
view  of  gold  mining;  down  to  1856.  The  eight  years 
previously  coveroa  include  the  period  of  gr^test 
productiveness  in  the  royal  metal,  after  which  mining 
became  a  more  settled  occupation,  with  the  slower  re* 
turns  of  ordinary  industries.  Believing  that  a  knowl- 
ei^9  of  tho  geology  of  the  country  was  essential  to 
pr.iinotj  ininlii^,  in  tho  base  metals  as  well  as  in  gold, 
the  le^isl  ituro  of  th*'  siato  early  made  appropriations 
for  this  object;'  but  it  was  ultimately  learned  that 

'Tilt!  lt;  »Ml  iture  of  1833  appropriate  1  S'J.ODO  to  pay  Dr  Jolin  B.  Tra-sk  for 
a  geologic il  rep'^rt  furni*hcl  by  hun.  ami  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  further 
iave)tig%tioii9  on  thi!)  suhjc  -t.  Cil.  St  ff.  iS-'t;^,  j*.  144.  1  he  succcediiig  kg- 
ijlattire  appropriate!  to  cn  ibk'  Dr  Trask  to  comj)lt'te  his  survey  to 

the  3r>rli  pirallel.  la  IStiJ  the  otiice  of  the  state  geologist  was  crcatcil,  aad 
J.  D.  Wiiitney  app<riDted  to  it,  with  a  mlary  of  fo.OOO  and  an  appropriation 
of  $2).0.)J  for  the  exp^nset  of  tlin  survey.  Wliifnfv's  ronort-?  Mere  printed 
in  1S62  at  a  coat  of  #  J,01).  In  1863  another  $20,000  was  appropriatod  for 
the  ^eoIogicU  mrvty  of  the  state.  The  legislature  of  IBM  appnmriatad 
$3 1, b()0  for  survey  an  I  printiuf^.  Wliitney  was  reiiiponitf,]  l.y  the  lecri"«la 
ture  of  thjA  y«ar.  $30,003  was  ac;ain  appnipriated  ia  I860  for  expenses  of 
■nrvey;  $23,000  in  1870.  with  $2,000  per  month  to  emitinve  it  to  comoletion; 
an  !  for  the  year,  of  lg72-3.  $2,000  per  month.  The  leffislature  of  1874  ap- 
propnatecl  ao.OTO  for  prepervation  of  the  material  collected.  The  cost  to 
i.l-  rarvey  and  salanes  of  geolojrists  from  1863  t4>  1874  was 

$.>.)(). 40i).  Y\^e  first  volume  of  Whlhmf^fi  O^-nhfpml  Stinry  of  CoVit'nrr.tn  was 
published  in  1866.  It  is  a  qnarto  vol."  of  408  pp..  illustrated.  Whitney  is 
*«e  anther  of  several  publications  on  Cal. :  A  L^^rfurrr^},  Orolofjff.  1862,  27  pp. ; 
Tke  Tonfrnitp  Bfy^l',  punlishedhy  authority  of  the  letrislature.  116  pp..  N.  Y., 
IMSj^roigmtte  Qmie  Book,  lfi6  pp.,  1870;  aod  Awifenm  Qrmdt  qfOe  Sierra 
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the  exceptions  to  tlie  rule  were  the  rule  itself  in  this 
science/  and  that  there  was  no  infallible  key  to  the 
IftDguage  of  the  rocks,  nor  any  true  record  of  their 
origin  and  histoiy/ 

Following  the  general  order  of  things,  quartz-crush- 
ing followed  placer-digging  in  California.  Tlio  fii*st 
method  of  extracting  gold  from  quartz  in  California 
was  the  sin)[>le  one  of  pounding  it  into  fragments  and 
pulverizing  it  in  large  iron  moitars  with  heavy  pestles 
fastened  by  a  pole  to  branches  of  trees,  the  spring  of 
which  assisted  in  raising  them.  The  pulverized  quartz 
was  then  treated  with  quicksilver ;  and  by  this  imper- 
fect means — invented  oy  one  Ferguson  of  Brown 

'Take  for  instance  tlie  finding  of  yoM  in  sandstone,  in  clay,  an«I  in  or 
under  ba^ialtic  rocks,  aa  in  ditl'i  rfnt  localities  of  tlio  racitic  coast.  Or,  ai 
has  been  contended,  if  not  duinonatrated,  in  a  ntato  of  solution  in  waler 
charged  with  alkalitM.  Si-e  BiiI-U'h  MimA  (uxl  Miniwj,  '2'2^1.  Tl  c  f  niioua 
blue  lead  was  a  »li.scuvery  in  geology  of  wonderful  interest,  a.s  it  wa  i  of  won* 
derfnl  wealth,  a  revelation  of  the  world  as  it  w.i.s  niillioua  of  years  ago.  The 
llll|gRlhcrcd  riche.i  of  a  mighty  river  lK  ariii>;  tlie  goMcn  \\;iih  of  the  moun- 
tuaa  downward  to  the  sea  were  suddenly  hxed  in  their  place  hy  an  immense 
ootpoiir  of  Uva  which  HUod  up  the  river  duuuel,  whooe  waters  di japiicared 
or  wore  divcrti'd  to  other  courses.  Agi's  npon  a^'c^^  were  re([nirt'd  fur  tlii' ac- 
tum of  the  elemeuta  to  wear  away  the  bupcnucunihent  mass  and  reveal  the 
former  channel  of  a  dead  river,  with  its  long  concealed  treasure.  Its  courje 
ha^  I>een  traced  l>y  miners  for  a  long  distance  by  signa  wbidh  tbey  have 
learned  to  untlerstauil  even  upon  the  surface. 

'There  have  been  rumors  of  gohl  mines  worked  by  the  padres  of  the 
early  mis.sioin,  l»ut  proofs  of  such  mining  are  not  now  ai'i'ariMit,  although 
they  are  contirmed  by  credible  authority.  A  work  pubIl^^lled  in  London  in 
1818  hy  Mr  Phillips,  entitled  LeHum  on  Minmtlntjy,  mentioned  the  existence 
of  gold  'a  few  inclic»  from  the  surface'  in  Califortiia.  In  18*22  Mr  Kllis  of 
Beaton  obtained  from  here  *  a  maas  of  gold  and  uuartz '  of  con.sidcrable 
amonnt.  Alfred  Robinson  of  Boston  in  1830  received  $10,000  worth  r>f  gold 
in  lumps.  In  183*2  Capt.  John  Bradshaw  took  home  to  Uo^ton  for  hia  em- 
ployer, Joseph  Peabody  of  8alem,  Mass,  $18,U00  m  native  gold  from  the 
Facifie  ooast.  This  gold  was  tiAen  froin  itt»  eoast  connties  south  of  Santa 
Cruz.  San  Luis  OffU'jy^  Co.  IIU.,  240  7.  It  is  said,  al<o,  that  ui  1S47  gold 
was  taken  from  rock  near  San  Diego.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the*e  talcs  are 
not  verified  by  competent  proofs.  A  quartz  ledge  was  discovered  at  Brown 
valley  in  IS.'iO.  which  was  located  by  one  Johnston  «.f  Tx>l^  bar,  who  gave  it 
no  ^lrther  attention.  In  the  spring  of  1851  a  quartz  excitement  prevailed, 
and  Brown  valley  fnmished  claims  to  many  locators,  60  feet  lieing  allowed 
to  eiidi  member  of  a  comjiany.  MaryitriUe  Ajvp^nl,  May  12,  1864.  Quartz 
mines  were  worked  in  Si.skiyon  co.  m  IS.'il.  Si^l-iynit  (>>.  Affairs,  M.S.,  22; 
Hayeji'  Scnrn^  Minimj,  iv.,  120-4.3.  The  Eureka  mine  in  8ierra  oo.  was  dis- 
epveredfcn  1851,  and  worked  in  a  feeble  manner  with  an  arantra.  The  orig- 
inal owners  sold  it  in  18.58  to  a  capitalii^t,  who  erected  2  mill^,  one  operated 
by  pteam.  the  other  by  wator-poM'er,  topetber  nmninir  *24  !«tamp8.  He  sunk 
a  shaft  600  feet,  taking  out  np  to  .Tunc  I84'>t>  s|  iOO.OOO.  One  run  of  GO  days 
vielded  $56^000,  and  another  of  40  days  ^,000.  The  annnal  expense  was 
$75,000. 
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yalley,  Tuha  county, — ^the  miner  made  the  not  incon- 
siderable wages  of  ten  dollars  a  day.  Webb  &  Com* 
pany,  who  owned  a  claim  in  this  valley,  erected  the 
first  mill  for  crushing  quartz  in  1851.    It  was  run  by 

a  small  t  ii^lnc,  working  a  sin^jle  stamp  t  adi  iu  several 
larj^o  mortars.  Durino^  the  follnwinir  vear  Kecd  and 
otliurs  erected  a  wate  r-power  mill,  wlii(  Ii  was  carried 
awav  in  tlie  flood  of  the  next  winter.  Quinibv  & 
C<Min>any  in  1Sj3  erected  a  watrT-]iower  mill  in  the 
valley,  which  never  accomplished  much  for  its  owners, 
although  it  changed  hands  several  times.  By  these 
eflbrts  and  failures  several  persons  were  stripped  of 
their  earthly  possessions. 

During  thi;  ]:itt(  r  year  the  Anglo-Saxon  Mining 
company,  Sir  Henry  Hartley  general  manager,  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  quarte  mill  in  Brown  valley, 
importing  the  machinerv  from  Eui^land.  The  ore  was 
amalgamated  at  this  mill  by  large  iron  balls  revolving 
in  a  set  of  pans.  The  works  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  for  one  cause  and  another  the  owners  fell  into 
de  bt,  their  mill  l)eing  sold  by  the  sheriff,  and  the  ma- 
chinery carried  to  San  Francisco  to  be  used  in  a  tlour- 
mill.  The  failure  of  the  English  comiianv  discour- 
aged  (piartz  mining  for  the  time,  although  it  was  re- 
sumed in  18.35  by  hopeful  experimenters,*  who,  year 
by  year,  learned  how  the  precious  metals  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  their  native  gangue.* 

♦John  Rule  in  1855  built  a  6-stamp  steam  quartz  mill  on  Little  Prv-  crnlch 
in  Yulia  CO.,  which  was  eiilareeil  to  D  istauipa,  and  iiia<lo  a  t'uir  prolit  for  lU 
owner  until  it  WM  destroyed  i»y  tire  after  wveral  years'  work. 

*ln  IS.".')  there  was  a  revival  of  interest  iu  g^lil  qtmrtz  mining.  The 
Kate  Hayes  nuiie,  Inilf  a  mile  from  Grass  Valley,  wad  famed  for  its  nchneaa^ 
■ome  of  the  rock  paying  81,800  to  the  too.  The  owner  was  niiftble  to  ereet 
macliinery  on  it,  and  it  was  sold  for  deht.  The  new  owtk  rs  l>ad  their  mill 
de 4 roved  hy  fire.  It  suh-tcquently  proved  very  rich.  '  Lumm  of  pure  gold  hung 
iu  clu-iters  all  over  various  parts  of  the  rock.'  Onm  raitff  Unhn,  Jane 
28,  1865.  Another  MfU  known  mine  of  Orass  Valley  in  1857  was  tlie  Alli- 
son rnneh  lead  owned  l>y  Mioliael  Colhert,  .Tnines  Stant<»n,  John  Fay.  J<«hl» 
Daniels.  James  Donahue,  and  Timothy  Fielda.  Tlie  mill  was  Ktart^'d  up  m 
July  18iS6.  Its  weekly  yield  was  940.000,  to  be  diWdad  among  5  owaen. 
The  averace  yield  was  about  ,**200  per  ton. 

Sierra  co.  became  famous  for  the  numlter  of  its  gold  mines  in  ISoT.  and 
mining  was  carried  on  at  Chip**  Flat,  a  small  town  on  a  l>cnch  of  the  mons* 
tain  ovorlianging  Kanaka  eroek,  by  tonnele,  niiw  of  whidi  vera  t&  fxam, 
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When  Horace  Greeley,  the  man  of  intuitions,  paid 
a  flying  visit  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1851),  he  remarked 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  protitabie  mining 
in  quartz,  and  that  tliree  out  of  four  mines  were  fail- 
ures. He  placed  the  average  yield  of  quartz  at 
twenty  dollais  per  ton,  or  one  cent  per  pound,  which 

1,503  tn  2,333  feet,  and  paid  wull.  Tliu  liulcj>cudence,  Whiskey,  Dowuieville, 
LoqUuui^,  Ir»WB»  Union,  HMel  Oreeo,  and  Gas  co.  were  paying  mines  in 

1857,  some  of  whicfi  divided  as  run -h  a*  sl.'n)  p  r  wetk  per  hhare.  From  re- 
port it  would  appear  that  the  tuuncii  were  excavated  in  rotten  quartz  and 
grairel.  *In  the  Ameriean  tunnel  the  |ny  dirt  vanes  from  18  to  3  feet  in 
tfiickn3??.*  Til  till*  urm  tliere  wero  IT  shartM  wortli  $1,000  (  ar'i ;  the  weekly 
dividoudi  baing  fro  n  v^l  15  to  $120  per  share.  A  rich  lea<i  of  solid  quartz  wa* 
diicoverel  in^nnolling.  In  the  Um<m  mine  a  vmn  of  quarts  was  fonnd 
contAiain-i;  g  «ilver,  an  1  •  r.  Nothing  was  attemptotl  at  that  f»eriod 
by  WAjr  of  reducing  tlio  qu  irc/.  of  any  of  tlieie  diseoveriea.  At  Coultervillo 
in  M%rip'>n  eo.  t!iere  wai  a  quarts  ferer  about  this  period.  The  deepest 
mill  » 4  s'lvfi  in  Ci\.  wii  na  t'lo  If  lyw.ir.l  an>l  Robinson  mine  at  Sutter  creek, 
liirip  >i%  CO. — 315  feit,  with  the  quality  of  the  rock  improving.  Nfwtda 
Jonm  d,  April  21,  1853.  El  Dorado  co.  had  a  number  of  quarts  mines  in 
isr)7.  Tuitlutnne  cn.,  Mariu  c». ,  A'u  kI  >r  c  x,  Butte  oo.,  all  nadUieir  qoarti 
ex:itj-nont>.    Cilavzr  u  Chronide,  May  31,  1873. 

la  1338  tmproremsnti  had  been  mide  to  reduce  the  expense  of  quarts 
mining  an  l  in  "liaio  tho  retarm.  Wa  ;  •  ■.  wero  al  to  lowcrcJ.  In  drift- 
ers were  piid  a  diy;  in  1S37  ^.53  a  day;  iu  185S  In  1S52  engiuoers 
reeeire.l  9l83  a  month;  in  1837  $103.  In  1SS2  casting}  laid  down  in  Grass 
Valhy  c  >  )t  I')c  p  ;r  p  >uiiil;  in  1S.")S  8o.  T;ie  con  .iiinp:i.»n  nf  c  i;tinv;i  aver- 
age 1  8  tDOja  yjar,  tliu  re  I  notion  of  2c  psr  pound  a|(gregatod  ^,2S0  an* 
nnally.  A  mine  ennployitr^  40  men  would  now  save  m  labor  and  ca^itings 
a  yeir.  All  tlio  oro  rai>eil  dnriir^  t!»e  fir<t  .'»'.  yearj  in  (irasa  Vall'.?y 
wai  hauloi  2^  luiloj  at  an  expeiue  of  ^«  y«r  ton,  which  was  eave^l  in  1858  by 
the  ersotion  of  a  battery  at  the  mine.  There  were  in  1858  six  quartz  mills, 
o\\2  with  16  stauipj  in  Yuba  co.  Tiio  contiinied  iinjtn»vcment  iu  quartz 
miainz  mav  bo  iufcrred  from  the  froquuat  mention  in  tho  iiewsnapcrii  of  sue- 
esi  undertaking).  A  loiter  in  tho  Ttntnmt^  Courier,  May  l8.>8,  describ- 
ing ill  '  in  nei  at  Ciicrukee,  a  inmiiitriin  t  iwn  of  Tuohnnno  co.,  inen;!  >n?  the 
Turnback  and  8olibury  quartz  milli.  The  latter  mine  wai  owned  by  8  men, 
6  of  whom  were  of  one  family — ^the  Soljbnrjrs — and  each  intereit  was  valued 
at  $10,003.  Amther  mine  in  thii  vicinity  o:ily  being  pr<»  pccted  was  thought 
to  be  otjual  to  tho  Sobbury  in  richncij,  and  wai  a  much  larger  vein.  *  The 
quarts  nas  a  bluish  color,  is  porous,  full  of  cavities,  in  each  of  which  is 
crowiled  fine  flour  goM.'  In  tho  solid  quartz  gold  w;i  i  found  in  sulplnircti. 
A  lorze  number  of  claims  were  worked  in  this  dutrict.  The  avcrajo  yield 
of  a  6-<stamp  mill  — Street  and  Soulby's— was  $100  an  hour.  Oa  tho  1st  of 
May,  ISijS,  they  rctorU-d  tlie crushing;  nf day*,  obtaining  41  pound  ;  of  gold. 
T.io  previous  week  52  pouudj  wu  obtained.  The  geology  of  tlii  i  region  was 
igneous.  At  Sonora  the  formation  was  mctamorphic,  the  stratilcd  date  sn- 
porinipoa'ng  to  a  ^^roat  deptli  the  jdiitonic  foriii.ili' iii.  .9  »  //•  r  /)  o'-r  U  in  S. 
F,  AitOf  Jan.  U,  160 J.  Tho  Monte  Sona  ouartz  district  in  Nevada  co.,  dio- 
covered  in  1857,  had  a  high  reputation.  The  Oriental  mine  and  mill,  under 
nunagemcnt  of  .Min  irialJ.  r.iul.  waithc  Icidiii:.,'  j)roperty  in  1  i'O.  Yi;ba 
CO.  quartz  mining  revived  about  thii  time,  and  milU  co.)tin<;(  .'315,003  and 
$C0,03J)  were  orecte<1  on  tho  Donebrogo  Icdgo.  It  was  not  until  18JJ3,  however, 
tliat  L'  l-  mine  ?  l.e;j;an  p.iyiti;^  1  ir-:  !y.  ^^  tn/yi:  '  A]>j>r  il,  M  iy  17,  1'  -t.  The 
first  m  il  erccicil  in  Kcra  co.  waj  ia  IS.";)  at  Kcysv;llo.  Ji  •.krrnvHe.  6mi/urm 
OaL,  Jane  8»  187G;  U.  8.  £i.  Ec  Dx.,  VIOT.  z.   41  coug.,  2  cess. 
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return  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  mining.  To  this 
the  indignant  Cahibmians  retorted :  "  In  what  country 
on  earth,  save  California,  do  mining  adventurers  ex- 
pect to  reap  any  returns  under  from  two  to  five  years? 

Ill  Europe  people  venture  in  mines  for  the  beiieiit  of 
their  eiiihhen,  not  so  much  for  tlieiiiselves.  In  CaH- 
fornia,  no  sooiu  r  are  works  started  than  they  must 
pay."  That  there  was  niueli  justice  in  this  reply  is 
evident.  Two,  three,  or  five  years  were  a  short  time 
in  which  to  overcome  the  ditHculties  arising  from  new 
conditions,  an  unknown  geology,  immense  cost  of 
trans|K)rtation,  the  absence  of  practical  miners,  and 
the  high  price  of  labor.  It  was  a  current  saying  in 
those  days  that  it  took  the  production  of  one  mine  to 
work  another.  The  wonderful  pluck  of  the  California 
pioneers  was  nowhere  better  exhibited  than  in  their 
early  quartz-mining  ventures,  although  the  richness 
of  the  rock  in  most  cases  justified  the  testing  of  it* 

*The  Woodside  nime  at  Georgetown,  dtsoonrered  in  1880,  waa  the  ridiert 

in  Cal.  down  to  1SG6.  Over  $50,000  was  taken  out  in  two  days.  So  nearly 
pure  gold  was  the  ore  that  it  was  chiselled  oat  in  a  solid  mass  3  feet  in  length. 
One  piece  weighed  orer  lOO  pounds.  The  disooveren  were  poor  men,  and 
the  claim  was  not  thoroughly  worked.  It  was  down  120  feet  when  this  rich 
oro  waa  found,  which  'set  tho  country  wild.*  OmMg  ValUy  Union,  Nov.  17 
and  20,  180G.  The  Hanip  Williams,  discovereil  in  ISOl  in  Kern  co.  by  a 
prosiKJctinff  party  consisting  of  H.  \N'illiamg,  Rol>ert  Palmer,  Blackbom  Wy- 
att,andTicKnor  nrornwell.  (>  iiiilt-H  M  est  of  the  south  fork  of  Kern  river,  yielded 
$200  per  ton  by  ara.stra'*,  hut  was  hadly  managed.  It  was  at»ld  in  Itkio  to  a 
Rhode  Island  company,  which  spent  $40,000  in  experimenting  with  a  'fouT' 
hall  ijuartz  crusher,'  and  finally  aUandonetl.  Over  100  locations  wore  made 
in  a  month  after  the  discovery  of  Uiis  mine.  From  this  '  mining  ro^h  '  came 
the  town  of  Havilah.  HtuOah  OmHer^  Se^  86,  1868;  HofBSbk  Mitier,  Avg. 
17,  1S72.  San  Bernardino  co,  had  sonic  good  mines  in  operation  in  ISOt- 
1872.  Uydraulic  mining  was  first  successfully  carried  out  at  Lvtie  creek,  9 
mUea  from  the  town  of  San  Bernardino,  water  being  introdneed  in  dtt^es 
in  1867  hy  Captain  Winder  of  San  Diego,  agent  tor  Harpendinc  of  Now 
York.  Ihe  ditches  were  5  miles  in  length,  which  being  damaged  by  heavy 
rains,  the  claims  were  sold  to  Cleveland  with  the  improvements,  who  sold 
them  to  a  French  company  which  made  them  return  $2,000  per  week.  In 
1 1  l-'om  valley,  40  miles  from  San  Bernardino,  there  was  a  quart/  mill  in 
1^(2.  The  rock  in  that  district  averageil  $15  to  the  ton.  Hydraulic  mining 
was  also  followed  here.  Other  quartz  niinea  Were  situated  miles  from 
S  in  Bernardino,  belonging  to  (Joorge  K.  Moore;  which  averaged  .S40  per  ton 
in  arastra>?.  A^w  AnjtliA  K-rjnyjin,  June  17,  1872.  In  ISOo  Nevada  co.  had  a 
quartz  mania  arising  from  the  diaeovery  of  immensely  rich  mines  near  the 
town  of  Y\iba  Dam.  The  ledger  wen^  composed  of  blaok  rock,  giving  evi- 
dcnce3  of  the  action  of  lire,  and  so  tilled  with  g(>ld  a^  to  appear  as  it  bronxed. 
Orau  Valley  Umon»  June  27,  1865;  Nkmia  Ikaelte,  Jan.  21,  186\  PlMer 
ca  also  enjoyed  an  exdteiiwat  in  1867  fron  the  jiald  of  ADine  Iwlfljgiiig  to 
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A  Utile  experience  showed  that  a  mine  of  extraor- 
dinary apparent  richness^  that  is,  where  the  action  of 
the  elements  had  already  disintegrated  the  rock,  leav- 
bg  the  gold  free,  was  seldom  more  than  the  blossom 

Peter  W'al Jcnar,  3  nulei  from  Auburn.  He  had  owned  the  mmo  for  several 
years,  during  which  it  had  made  irregular  ahowings  of  great  richuciw.  Cn 
ttie  4tli  of  July  of  this  year  it  othibited  •  streak  of  almoet  pare  gold,  |18,- 
000  being  taken  out  in  3  days.  Maryftville  Ajijirnl,  July  '10,  1^67.  The  Con- 
fidence mine  in  Tuolumne  co.  produced  in  9  months  of  lb*i9-70,  with  30- 
stanip  wiiil,  1175,000.  The  vein  was  in  cranite,  and  the  average  yield  was  |25 
per  ton.  But  by  good  management  and  plenty  of  stimpi  rar  cmahing  the 
rock,  it  was  made  to  pay  haudsomely.  The  Eclipse  mine  on  the  north  fork 
of  the  Merced  prospected  over  i^ltX)  to  the  ton.  Jdaripma  GttztUe,  Sept.  23, 
1870.  The  Pine  Tree  mine,  Mariposa,  waaat  this  period  the  most  imiK>rtant 
in  the  state.  It  had  a  tunnel  driven  into  mount  Bullion  1,450  feet,  and  be- 
low the  tunnel  3  working  lovela  at  intervals  of  80  feet,  carrying  the  workings 
down  240  feet  The  wik  exhibited  free  gold  all  through  it.  San  Dieffo 
CO.  furnislHKl  tho  great  quartz  cxcitcnimt  of  1870.  About  the  22d  of  Feb. 
I.  T.  Oower  and  otheni  discovered,  50  milee  from  8an  Di<»|o,  a  lead  of  reddish 
gray  quarts  filled  with  specks  of  gold  throaghout,  which  was  estimated  to 
cnntain  from  $.'^,0(X)  to  $7,000  per  t<^>n.  The  lode  took  the  name  of  the  Julian 
Discovery.  About  10  miles  from  the  Julian  the  Stonewall  was  discovered 
soon  after,  which  proved  one  of  the  richest  of  modem  times,  paying  for  its 
devalopoMnt  without  a  dollar  of  outside  money,  and  making  I  andscma  f»- 
tums.  Tliroe  quartz  mills  were  creatol  in  this  rli.'itrict,  and  with  the  money 
produced  m  the  mines  the  town  of  Julian  uas  built.  IJcyef  JJisr.,  98,  139, 
141.  About  three  miles  from  the  center  of  the  Julian  district  was  the  Ban« 
nrr  (1i  posit  of  San  P\'li{>o  creek,  disrnvtTcd  by  Louis  lUdnian  in  1870.  It 
was  Worked  lirst  in  the  most  primitive  manner  by  mortar  and  pestle,  then 
hr  an  arastra.  It  was  sold  to  capitalists,  and  a  fine  mill  erected  upon  it. 
Tho  C.iiMen  Charint  Tiiine,  di.><rovrre<l  in  1871  by  King,  Coynr,  ('<  nnors.  Lorip, 
and  AicLellan,  was  in  1872  the  richest  in  this  district,  luiying  on  an  averaije 
$180  to  the  ton.  Owriand  Mmthly,  r. ,  424-7.  The  Montezuma  mine,  dis- 
corercd  in  1872  by  Matthew  Pab  ii  in  the  Ivani>oh  region  in  San  Bem»»^ino 
CO.,  wan  called  a  rediscovery  of  an  ancient  mine,  the  vein  having  an  old 
shaft  uj>on  it;  but  no  toraoe  machinery  or  tools  of  any  kind  was  found. 
At  a  depth  of  53  feet  it  was  filb-d  with  rubbish,  and  its  owners  rtsortcd  to 
tunnelling  in  order  to  reach  the  rock  below  the  old  workings.  S<iu  J  uis 
Olm*po  Tribune,  Oct.  lU,  1872.  Snn  Bemaniino  Guurdian,  Oct  5,  1872.  J'lu- 
mas  CO.  in  1878  had  its  quartz  fever  following  the  discovery  of  *  a  k  clge  of 
gold,'  as  it  was  called,  near  the  snminit  of  tlu-  mountain  south  of  Tay- 
ille,  by  A.  S.  Light.  The  voiu  lay  in  a  l^ed  <«f  decompoml  gneitig,  and 
was  from  2  to  6  inches  in  thickness.  A  rotten  granite  rim  jutte<l  up  m 
either  side  of  the  si'dimentnry  hf.I  in  which  the  Ictlge  rc|)08cd.  The  geld 
was  distributed  mainly  in  pockets,  where  the  quartz  'pinched  out  and 
yialdad  from  tSOO  to  I7W  to  mortar  crushing  by  one  hand.  Pfumu  {Qyhify\ 
^aikmal,  Sfpt.  n.  1873.  Another  mine  promising  great  ricl  es,  intheiu  ar 
Bsighborhooil,  was  sold  to  an  English  company,  which,  after  erecting  expen- 
■ivs  works,  failed.  Sach  were  and  are  tne  vagaries  of  fortane  in  mining 
countries*,  or  nuch  are  the  mi.'»takes  of  inexj)erienccd  miners.  In  Grass  Val- 
ley the  main  street  was  macadamized  with  refuse  quartz  from  the  mines, 
among  which  several  fine  8i>ecimens  were  discovered,  and  it  was  jestingly 
said  that  the  pavement  was  in  danger  of  l>eing  '  located  '  by  the  small  boys 
of  the  town.  SforHou  Indeftetyirnt,  Jan.  31,  1874.  The  North  Stnr  mine  at 
this  place  3rielded  $.35  to  the  ton  at  a  depth  of  750  feet.  The  Hay  ward  mine 
in  Amador  co.,  which  was  down  1,260  feat  ia  1871,  waa  inereaciiig  mridi* 
Mas.    Clatuift't  Gold,  p.  9. 
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of  the  century  plant  to  the  fiorist — long  looked  {or 
and  gone  in  a  n*i«j;ht.  All  of  the  top  yield  would  be 
wasted  in  the  eager  search  for  mon\  where  no  more 
existed,  or  where,  if  it  existed,  it  rec^uired  dollar  for 
dollar  to  obtain  it. 

A  quartz  miners'  convention  was  held  at  Sacramento 
in  1857  as  a  means  of  gaining  information  by  mutual 
conference/  and  as  a  means  of  kee})ing  at  home  for 
investment  in  mining  the  two  or  three  millions  of 
money  which  was  shipped  monthly  to  the  east.  There 
were  then  in  the  state  152  quartz  mills,  built  atan  ex- 
pense of  not  less  than  $'_\000,000,  and  the  total 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  quartz  mining  did  not 
fall  short  of  $5,000,000,  while  the  amount  of  gold 
realised  from  this  branch  of  mining  at  that  date  was 
not  short  of  $7,000,000,  without  taking  into  account 
the  product  of  arastras,  and  the  more  primitive  meth- 
ods of  reducing  quarts,  nor  of  those  small  rich  mines 
owned  by  individuals  whose  names  never  aji{>earcd  in 
the  list  of  companies.  Grold-quartz  mining  had  begun 
to  be  something  more  than  an  experiment*  when  the 

I  might  go  on  multiplying  indiridaal  discomriM  and  their  reralta.  All 

over  thf  »t.iU',  l>iit  jtrim-ipally  in  the  foothill  counties,  roUI  ininincr  in  <^nartz 
WiiH  c  irried  on  with  nuTi-asup^  knowledge  and  conse^juent iuiproveii  returns, 
rising  from  a  venture  to  a  seientific  industry.  In  liitUff*  Hejt'mrres  of  Cati- 
fornit,  276,  puMi^hfil  in  l^tiT.  it  is  «tritoil  that  the  three  principal  mines  in 
the  8tate  were  then  thf  Krcujonl  in  Mariposa  co.,  the  Ailisun,  in  Nevada  co., 
mad  the  Sierra  Huttc  in  Sierra  co.  The  first  had  prodneed  175.000  in  one 
month;  the  second  .^riO. 000;  the  third  .*1'0.0()0;  hut  the  avcrai'*' prfdnction  of 
the  Fremont  mine  wa^  SU  jkt  ton;  of  the  Sierra  Butte  $l5;  and  of  the  Al- 
lison $100.  The  cost  of  ipiarr^nng,  crnahing,  and  amalgamating  qaartK  rock 
ta  the  Iwat  milh  wa*  from  ^^5  to  .*10  per  ton. 

^The  quartz  miners'  association  was  organized  at  this  convention.  There 
wen  many  qnettium  to  ho  settled  hy  Ruch  aasociations,  such  as  tiieeartenfc 
of  qtiartz  claims,  rul-'-i  for  the  regulation  of  connKinies,  etc.  The  experience 
of  mmera  became  thus  gradually  formulated  mto  statistics  by  the  iegL»lature. 
At  first  a  quartz  mining  claim  was  no  more  than  10  or  20  feet  sqtiare,  aeoord« 
ins;  to  the  miners'  laws  regidating  placer  dicjings.  It  soon  I >oca me  apparent 
that  more  ground  was  re<piired  to  allow  for  dips,  angles,  and  variations  a^  well 
ai  for  machinery.  In  order  to  secure  ground  enough  for  mining  o{>erationa 
a  numl>er  of  claimants  joined  together  making  a  claim  of  500  or  5^000  feet 
lu  length.    This  seems  to  have  l>een  the  ori^pn  of  'companies.* 

"(rom  the  Mexican  araatra  and  Chili  mill  of  the  early  days  of  quarts 
mining  Cal.,  soon  advanced  to  the  stamp  mill.  An  avalanche  of  quart-z 
crushers  descended  upon  the  state,  heterogeneous  masses  of  iron  'heavy 
•noQgh,'  lays  one  writer,  *to  sink  cor  navy;  at  ai^  tat^  heavy  enoogh  to 
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Washoe  silver  discovery  of  1859  introduced  new  pro- 
blems, the  successful  solution  of  which  again  required 
the  expenditure — and  far  more  thaa  ia  the  case  of 
gold — of  money,  hrain-powcr,  courage,  and  patience ; 
hut  when  solved  the  results  applied  with  equal  bene- 
fit to  the  science  of  deep  mining  in  California  and 
Nevada.  A  great  step  forward  was  taken  between 
1859  and  1863,  since  which  period  there  have  been 
few  changes  made  in  the  modes  of  obtaining  gold  from 
Hb  matrix. 

One  curious  result  of  six  or  eight  years  of  ezperi* 
ments  in  quartz-mining — for  all  was  no  more  than  ex- 
perimcnt--was  the  conviction  forced  upon  those 
mterested  of  the  little  value  of  expert  knowledge. 
No  science  could  be  applied  to  the  thousand  varia- 
tions to  be  found  in  ores  in  different  districts,  each  of 
which  had  its  peculiarity,  and  some  of  which  exhib- 
ited distinct  features  in  different  lodes.  As  for  assays, 
they  were  worthless  to  show  the  actual  value  of  rocks. 
The  practical  miner  obtained  a  knowledge  far  above 
the  theories  of  the  scientist,  and  this  knowledge,  tlio 
fruit  of  experience,  and  drarly  bouglit  with  millions 
of  money,  is  being  now  inipartinl,  as  in  a  great  school 
of  mining,  to  the  actual  workers  in  this  most  s[KH  ial 
industiy  of  tlie  state.*  Tliere  ar(>  at  present  abrnit 
400  quartz  mills,  each  costing  from  ;^G,OUO  to  $00,000. 

sink  the  qnarti  biisines;).'  Among  them  w(-n>  ponderona  wheeli  running  in 

troughs;  comigated  rollers;  imtncnne  imii  halls,  some  ninning  in  incliiic-l 
beds,  others  made  to  wliirl  with  great  rapidity;  and  an  o<ld  invention  called 
the  toggle-joint.  Thfl  mum  erudity  of  iiiTennon  was  applied  to  amal^ina* 
tors,  of  which  there  was  no  end.  The  expense  of  trying  all  this  machinery 
was  ruinous  to  mining  an  a  Imsineaa  until  the  quartz  men  finally  settled 
down  to  stamping,  either  hy  the  straight  battery  or  the  rotary.  In  amalga- 
mating, the  simple  rifHc,  hlankets,  uuf  eopper-platea»  the  Chili  mill,  and  Mex- 
ican arastra  proved  satisfactory. 

*It  was  not  thought  worth  while,  not\^'ithstandi]|g»  to  dispense  with  sci- 
entific knowledge  altogether;  hence  a  srh«»<il  of  mining  was  provided  for  hy 
law  in  1866  iu  an  act 'to  establish  an  agricultural,  mining,  and  mechanical 
arts  college '  in  moeordano8  with  aeo.  2,  article  ix.,  of  the  constitution  of  this 
state,  ana  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  wagre^'*  of  1'^<V2,  granting  to  the  state 
land«  for  maintaining  an  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  college.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  to  embraoe  'English  langoage  and  literature, 
mathematics,  civil,  mditary,  and  mining  engineering,  agricultural  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  metallurgy,  animal  and  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiologv,  the 
ireterinnry  art,  etymdogy,  geology, tecfanologyi  poUtaoal,  mond,  aaanonao* 
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Of  the  52  connties  of  the  state  35  make  retoms  to 
the  mint  bureau  of  their  gold  production,  and  in  18 
of  them  mining  is  the  chief  industry.  It  is  not  al- 
ways, however,  quartz  mining  or  placer  mining.  The 

hold  economy,  horticulture,  moral  and  natural  i>hilo»ophy,  hi«tory,  book- 
kMping,  and  especially  the  aiiplication  of  science  iiul  the  mechanical  artsto 
prarti"  al  ajjriculture  in  the  tit-Id  and  mining.'    This  in-<titutinn  was  to  1>e 
supported  hy  the  interest  accruing  from  the  lands  donated  by  comgrew  for  a 
■eminary  of  learning.   NoCliing  waa  done  toirard  foandinff  a  tehodi  such  at 
contemplated  by  th.-  at-t.  and  in  1868  the  legislature  established  the  UdIyvt- 
•ity  of  t  ab,  which  compruies  a  ooUege  of  mming.    CaL  6taLt  1866,  p.  60t-9. 
The  U.  S.  geological  murrey  has  done  nraoh  to  promote  intelligence  among 
the  people  upon  suljjects  conncctc<l  with  mineralogy.     It  in  now  tlunight 
necessarv  to  include  mining  in  the  ecientilic  coarse  of  all  universities,  wbik 
technical  schools  devoted  to  this  snbjeet  have  been  established  in  several 
parts  (»f  the  United  States.    Senator  Cole  of  Cal.  in  1865  proposed  a  plan  for 
a  national  nuning  bureau,  which,  if  not  carried  out  acconiing  to  his  imgges- 
tions,  hasi  l>een  practically  realized  in  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  tin* 
ginecnt,  established  in  1871,  and  the  system  of  reporta  required  to  be  made 
througli  the  office  of  t!ie  secretary  of  the  Interior.    Most  of  tliis  advance  is 
directly  duo  to  California  lirst,  and  to  Colorado  and  the  neighboring  terri- 
tories second.   The  Cal.  state  geological  society  was  organized  in  January 
1877,  anil  ineoquirateil  under  the  laws  of  tlie  state,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  make  a  i'acitio  coa«t  geological  collection  to  bo  offered  to  the  state  gratia, 
Upon  eneh  terma  aa  the  loeie^  shoold  determine,  and  shoold  be  agreed  to  by 
tne  state.    A  state  museum  was  inHtitutc-l,  which  took  charge  of  the  collec- 
tion,  which  in  1882  comprised  1,327  specimens  from  all  \>ari^  of  the  coast* 
and  a  library  of  78  rolnmet  and  25  pamphlets  bearing  u[>on  geology,  miner- 
alogy, mining,  and  even  mining  liti^'ntion.    A  state  bureau  of  mining  was 
created  by  the  l^islature  iu  IbbO,  to  be  established  in  S.  F.,  on  the  motion 
of  Joseph  Wmsoo  of  Inyo  and  Mono  ooonties.    This  law  requires  the  gov- 
amar  to  appoint  a  iwrson  of  'practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  mining 
mineralogv  to  the  office  of  state  mineralogist,'  with  a  salary  of  $3,000  per 
annum.    His  duties  are  to  collect  and  presen  e  specimens;  to  make  anah  tt- 
cal  assays  as  reqoirad;  to  procore  and  preserve  drawings  and  mo^ieU  of 
niiiiii!^  and  milling  machiner}';  to  correspond  with  estatilished  schools  of 
metallurgy;  to  viait  tlie  ditlerent  mining  districts  of  the  state;  and  to  col- 
lect a  library  on  mineralogy  and  kindred  suhject^  with  other  co-ordinate 
duties.    CaL  Sua.,  1880,  115-17.    Harry  (J.  Hank.s  was  the  first  state  min- 
eralogist, appointed  in  May  1880.    The  legislature  of  1883  appropriated 
86,000  per  annnm  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  mining  bnreao.  Among 
other  rtMiuireinent's  of  the  law  are  the  j'tn-ly  of  ethnologj' and  the  analysis 
of  the  mineral  waters  of  the  state — the  latter  feature  being  in  the  interest 
of  inTalids  vteiting  or  to  be  attraoted  to  thestete.  So  wideepread  is  the  inflm- 
encc  of  the  ever-widening  circles  of  the  science  wave  first  set  in  motSOB  by 
the  pebbles  rolled  into  the  pool  of  investigation  bv  the  early  miners  of 
quarts  in  OaL   The  Caftforma  Minbiff  Jmnal,  pablished  at  Oiass  Valley  in 
1856^  was  the  first  distiflctively  mining  publication  on  the  Pae  tk  coast. 
There  was  a  magazine  called  The  Miner  in  1866,  which  had  a  brief  e\i-ti  n>:^. 
Tlie  Mining  and  Sdfntijic  PrtM  oi  S.  F.,  first  published  in  1862,  Wtame  the 
leading  journal  on  all  matters  connected  with  mining.    Besides  the  wiitingB 
alrea<ly  referred  to  of  Trusk  and  Whitney,  and  of  the  early  travellerg  men- 
tioueil  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  there  liave  Wen  valuable  contributions  to 
tiie  geological  and  mineralogieal  history  of  Cal.  by  W.  P.  Blake,  daypsBoe 
King,  ami  dther^^.     Rlake  was  eoniinis>iic»uer  of  Cal.  to  the  Paris  exposition 
of  1868.    Keferences  for  this  note  beside  those  quoted — Hayet  iScrupw,  Af in- 
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latter,  except  where  it  is  followed  by  Chinamen,  who 
work  over  the  abandoned  diggings,  saving  thereby  a 
considerable  amount  of  gold,  has  been  discontinued. 
Fully  two  thirds  of  the  production  of  the  state  from 
1871  to  1879  was  from  gravel  mines  in  the  channels 
of  ancient  rivers,  now  elevated  above  the  present  level 
of  tlie  country,  and  showing  evidences  of  post-glacial 
denudation.  Into  these  beds  of  watrr-worn  stones 
and  clay  the  niiner  peiictrate.s  hy  a  drift,  or  he  washes 
down  the  bank  bv  a  lieavv  stream  of  water  from  the 
nozzle  of  a  strong  canvas  or  rubber  hose  several  inches 
in  diameter. 

Hydraulic  mining  be^an  in  1855,'*  with  nozzles  not 
more  than  an  inch  m  diameter ;  but  those  now  in  use 
vary  from  four  to  nine  inches.  An  cii^ht-inch  nozzle 
can  throw  185,000  cubic  feet  in  an  hour  with  a  ve- 
locity of  150  feet  per  second.  The  disintegrating 
force  of  water  under  these  conditions  is  easily  seen. 
In  the  case  of  large  bowlders,  blasting  powder  is  used 
to  remove  them.  But  in  general  water  is  the  agent 
relied  upon,  excavating,  washing  down  the  detritus, 

<N^,  L,  ii.;  U.  S.  If.  Kr.  D>*r.  211,  p.  400  S6,  vol.  x.,  42  cong.,  2  Bess.; 
JBro*enf*s  Resources,  Go6-(>5;  t'oL  Fan/ur,  A]^)ril  23,  1571;  BakJi  i  Mines  and 

^*  Kvery  kind  of  mining  depemls  npon  water  for  it<i  sncceas;  placer  and 
gravel  mining  particularly.  In  18437  there  were  U,(KX)  inilu!}  of  artificial  wa< 
ter  conri^es,  including  their  branches,  constructed  in  Cal.  It  is  stated  in 
HithlCii  Ixi  <fi(r<-iji,  1S79.  p.  ^OT).  that  owing  to  the  ha.l  engineering  and  inex- 
perience of  the  early  ditcli-buiKlcrs,  to  the  exhau-^tioa  of  the  placura  and 
other  caoMs,  th«  mminf  ditches  which  cost  m  much  m  $20,000,000  are  now 
not  worth  more  tlian  .*2,0:X),(K)0.  The  total  nund)er  of  mining  ditches,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  state  surveyor-general  in  wa«  616;  tlieir 
aggregate  length  4,800  miles,  and  IJietr  daily  supply  of  water  17 1,000 inches. 
\Vh»  re  a  siitficient  head  cannot  l>e  obtained  hy  hciglit  and  di:*tance,  or  a 
sufficient  supply  for  the  whole  season,  it  is  necessary  to  build  reservoirs  for 
storing  water.  The  flumes  which  conduct  the  water  down  the  mountains 
where  ditching  cannot  be  resorted  to,  being  construc  ted  of  woo<l,  do  not  last 
more  than  from  6  to  10  years.  But  the  extent  and  position  of  tlie  a4ue< 
dncts  Hll  the  mind  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  achievements  of  man. 

A  conip  iny  using;  2^000  inches  or40,00()  gallous  for  1(X)  days,  and  washing 
flown  1,000,060  cubic  yards  of  gravel  containing  less  than  1  of  a  pennyweight 
to  the  f»wt,  obUined  132,000,  of  which  3=12,000  was  profit.  The  cube  of 
earth  washed  down  was  1,100  feet  long,  300  foct  wide,  and  80  feet  deep.  In 
IST'J  the  nunilKT  of  tnining  ditclics  is  G40,  tlu-ir  aj/gregate  length  being 
6,56o  miles,  and  the  ilaily  supply  of  water  2ti0,000  inclies.  As  on  tlic  aver- 
age the  working  time  of  the  mines  is  equal  only  to  about  seven  months,  tlio 
ac!ual  cnnstiniption  r>f  ^v  l^  r  1^712,910^000  gallons  annaally>  or  l,9oO^OJO 
gallons  for  every  day  iu  tku  yuor. 
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and  with  tlic  aid  of  quirk.^ilver  c olh  cting  the  gold. 
Hi'Mco  this  is  a  chcai)  iin  tliod  of  iiiiuiiit^.  doinir  awav 
with  human  hxVhiV  to  a  Lrn  at  dc^rte  ;  and  the  extent 
of  tlie  di'posiUs  to  be  worked  over  woultl  take  a  cen- 
tury' to  exhaust,  at  the  rate  of  the  produetiim  of  ]h79. 

Every  nietliod  of  niiniiiLi:  is  more  or  less  destructive 
to  th('  other  natural  resources,  and  especially  to  agri- 
culture. Purini;  tlic  most  active  period  of  placer- 
mining,  the  fact'  of  11  le  earth  everywhere  in  the  other- 
wise beautiful  foothills,  river  bottoms,  and  canadas, 
and  even  in  the  border  valleys,  was  scarred  by  the 
miner's  pick,  leaving  unsightly  excavations,  with  cor- 
rc  sponding  heaps  of  earth  and  stones.  The  enchant- 
ing proved  that  adorned  the  sunny  slopes  were  ruth- 
lessly and  wastefully  sacrificed  to  the  immediate 
requirements  of  a  houseless  population,  while  the 
whip-saw  was  brought  into  requisition  to  convert  trees 
into  rockers,  sluice-boxes,  and  flumes.  When  the 
claim  was  abandoned  these  unlovely  relics  were  left 
upon  the  ground,  adding  to  the  general  disfigurement 
of  the  scene. 

Quartz-mining,  although  confined  to  certain  local- 
ities, had  also  its  unsightly  features  in  the  waste  rock 
and  the  washings  after  milling,  besides  the  many 
prospectors'  shafts  and  the  tell-tale  heap  of  earth  and 
stone.  The  eflVct,  too,  upon  the  soil  of  whole  dis- 
tricts, of  hurving  it  hrneath  rock  and  clay,  was  to 
render  it  unfit  for  cuhi\ aiion. 

But  if  placrr  and  rjuartz  mining  had  these  destruc- 
tive local  tendcncii  s,  hvdraulic  mininff  was  more  fatal 
to  tlio  wholt'  countrv.  The  vast  amount  of  dehris 
washed  int*^  the  streams  wliich  feed  the  irreatt-r 
rivers,  and  carried  along  even  to  the  Pacific,  has  rai>ed 
tlH'ir  h('<!s  and  caused  tlie  annual  floods  to  deposit 
unfertilizeil  sand  and  clav  over  immense  tracts  of  tlie 
hest  grass  and  farming  lands.  Such  was  the  loss  sus- 
tained''aud  threatened  that  the  courts  were  called 

^^The  plane  of  Inw  water  in  the  Sac.  river  ba^l  lic«n  rmiaetl  altoot  6|  fert 
■ince  lb49.   lu  ISCS  Ui«  ekvatioa  ol  thii  plane  abw  that  of  1849  wm  tiro 
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upon  to  decide  the  rights  of  miners  to  jeopardize  the 
agricultural  interests  of  tlie  counties  through  the 
clanger  from  mining  debris..  After  [)ro]onged  litiga- 
tion and  much  effort  to  control  legislation  by  the 

feetk  the  more  rapid  filling  having  taken  place  since  that  year.  The  tide, 
vrhidi  formerly  rom  two  feet  et  Bacramento^  is  now  vnfelt  above  Haycock 

sliouls,  9  miles  lit  l.iw  the  city.  SIkklIs  have  been  formed  in  Suisun  liay,  and 
large  deposits  in  the  straits  of  Can^uiuez.  In  1879  Prof.  Tettee  found  the 
hod  of  Mar  river  at  the  oroanng  between  Dntch  Flat  and  Little  York  97  feet 
higher  lluui  in  ISTO,  while  in  the  «anie  int<  rval  Steep  Hollow,  l  et« ten  Little 
York  and  You  Bet,  had  risen  136  feet  Whilm^  t  Auri/trtm  (JraxxUf  ii.,  425. 
In  1880  Bear  river  wai  filled  to  »  depth  of  IdO  feet,  Steep  Hollow  280,  and 
the  (iroenhDm  at  the  crossing  of  the  Nevtula  anil  Dutch  rlat  ro.'i«l  200  feet. 
With  the  exception  of  about  11  miles,  where  the  grade  is  from  bO  to  140  feet 
to  the  mile,  Brar  river  is  filled  from  I>atch  Flat  to  the  month.  Expert*  ea- 
tiinate  the  »1«  j»"Hits  in  Tkar  river  at  80,0OO,O()O  tuhie  yards  ahove  the  plainH; 
and  at  35,000.000  cubic  yards  below  the  foothills  to  the  month.  Naturally 
the  heavy  bowlders  or  cobble  stonee  remain  higher  np,  while  the  sand  and 
earthy  matter  are  carried  below.  A  similar  condition  exists  in  the  Ytil  a 
river,  where  the  deposits  in  lb70  above  the  fo<>thill.s,  were  estin^ated  by  tlie 
state  engineer  at  48,462,100  cubic  yards,  principally  in  a  distance  of  8  or  10 
miles,  and  bi  low  this  at  23,2.S4,(K)0,  altliongh  from  more  recent  information 
this  estimate  appears  too  low.  h^very  winter  flood  spreads  abroad  the  sol- 
uble and  movable  debris.  The  Tuba  epreada  out  its  sand  and  gravel  over 
15,0)0  til  in.CKK)  a<Tos,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining.'  country.  On 
north  branch  of  the  American  the  maximum  depth  of  the  detritus  is  100  feet, 
and  is  thought  to  measure  20.000,000  cubic  yards.  Now  to  the  reenlts.  The 
Htate  engineer  e.'jtimated  from  actual  survey's  made  in  1878  that  18,000  acres 
of  valley  land  on  the  Yuba,  onoe  the  choicest  in  the  state,  had  been  buritd 
beneath  mining  debris.  Witnessee  before  the  V.  S.  land  com.  in  1870  gave 
the  following  state  men  tj^;  'Although  theso  landa  have  been  expo.'ied  to  b'jn- 
shine  and  ram  for  year^  they  produce  not  a  blade  of  grass,  nothing  but  wU- 
lows  and  semi-ariuatic  planto  that  derive  their  nourishment  dbiefly  from  the 
strata  of  water  percolating  underneath  the  gurfate,  not  frcm  the  soil 
itself.  A  settler  ot  1857,  who  purchased  a  farm  on  tlie  Yuba  bottom,  stated 
that  at  that  time  the  banks  of  the  river  were  20  or  22  feet  high  at  low  water. 
His  farm  was  two  miles  away  from  Bear  river,  and  bad  no  water  upon  it  be- 
fore 186:^  when  it  was  under  G  feet  of  water,  m  hich  left  large  banks  of  sand 
and  sediment.  The  amount  has  increased  from  that  time  until  now,  when 
his  1,030  acres  are  buried  25  feet  deep  un«ler  8an<l,  w  hich  leacbes  to  the  tops 
of  the  telegraph  i><de.<.  He  succeedeil  in  protecting  90  acres  of  his  land 
with  levee*  until  1875,  when  the  water  rose  over  them  and  covered  his  90 
acres  also  with  sand.  His  garden  fence  is  now  5  feet  under  the  rarface.  The 
house  where  formerly  ho  lived  was  completely  hlled  with  water  in  the  winter 
of  1878-9.  The  country  which  was  once  filled  with  hirms  is  now  a  wilder- 
ness; and  no  man  can  tell  where  was  the  original  channel  of  the  river. 
Other  witnesses  testitied  to  similar  deva><tation  from  mining  dt^bris.  The 
bed  of  Feather  river  was  raised  8  feet.  Tlie  loss  in  Ynl)a  co.  was  estimated 
by  a  resident  to  be  not  less  than  ^9,724, 000.  ami  in  Sulttr  co.  l."'J,(:00.  The 
water  of  the  Sac.  overflowed  the  higli  banks  to  a  depth  of  Ginchea  in  1840- CO; 
12  inches  in  1852-3;  2  feet  in  1861-1*:  feet  in  18ri7-8;  and  5  feet  in  1877-8. 
I  have  not  space  here  to  multiply  evidence-i  of  the  ruinous  etreet.8  of  running 
mining  debris  into  the  rivers,  litit  it  should  b«;  state«l  that  the  detritus  from 
the  gravel  mines  is  not  as  injurious  as  the  tailings  from  the  r|uarts  mills, 
which  do  not  decompose,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  '  ^ll(•ken.s, '  wae 
fought  in  the  courts  for  several  years*.  Undoubtedly  tliere  are  other  cau.ses 
operating  to  rai.>e  the  beds  of  the  larger  streams,  amoug  which  is  pluughmg 
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ditch  and  mine  owners,  as  mentioned  in  another  chap- 
ter, the  practice  of  dumping  wast*  matter  into  the 
rivers  has  been  discontinued,  and  already  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  navigability  of  the  natural 
water  courses  as  well  as  in  their  purity ;  but  tlic  ruin 
wrought  in  considerable  portions  of  the  foothill  re- 
gion IS  irremediable. 

To  cause  hydraulic  mining  to  be  abandoned  would 
seriously  cripple  the  mining  interest  in  the  state.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  mining  in  California  in 
1882  was  estimated  to  be  $150,000,000,  of  which 
$100,000,000  was  in  hydraulic  mines.  As  ancient 
travel  channels  exist  for  at  least  200  miles,  from  Sis- 
kiyou county  to  Mariposa,  having  a  depth  sometimes 
of  several  liundred  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  from  200  to 
2,000  feet,  tliruu;4hout  which  gold  is  pretty  evi  iily 
distributed,  it  is  not  probable  tliat  the  e^'ort  to  extract 
the  precious  metal  will  cease,  althouirb  to  spread  such 
an  amount  of  debris  over  the  adjacent  /alleys  and  in 
the  channels  of  our  rivers  would  entail  incalculable 
injury,  not  to  s.ay  utter  niin  upon  important  aj^ricul- 
tural  portions  of  the  state.  In  1884,  aftt-r  si-veral 
years  of  discussion  and  eareful  investiijatioii.  Judire 
Sawver  decided  the  case  of  the  state  auainst  tlie 
North  Bloomfield  Mining  con)j)any  by  a  jierpctual 
injunction.  This  being  a  test  case,  determined  the 
status  of  hydraulic  mining  thereafter.  The  law  now 
confines  hydraulic  mining  to  certain  narrow  limits, 
and  impounds  the  debris.  Klamath,  Del  Norte,  and 
Siskiyou  count i<  's  do  not  yet  object,  but  probably  will 
in  time.  In  the  lower  counties,  especially  Sutter  and 
Yuba,  the  citizens  have  formed  a  committee  of  ne- 
cessity to  enforce  the  law  against  washing  down  gravel 
banks,  although  drifting  is  still  profitab^  carried  on 

the  earth  and  destroying  the  graaa  roota  which  foraierly  held  together  the 

Boil  p.irtirli's  which  the  rains  now  wash  off.  As  to  the  influence  of  river 
silt  ill  Bhoaling  the  straits  at  the  entrance  to  Suisan  bay,  and  affecting  the 
hardor  channel,  the  depoeit  here  is  flight,  and  there  areotiier  oanaee  at  work 
in  the  harUor  of  Snn  Francisno,  snch  as  the  sewerage  of  the  city  and  the  op- 
erations of  the  railroad  coin^ny  m  budding  a  caasewav  and  de^t  grotUMl 
tar  oat  firan  shar^  dii"'"f*'*«»g  tha  tidil  «ra»  to  ft  onmitwimblo  exteiit» 
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in  Placer,  Nevada,  and  Sierra  counties.  As  tlie  hy- 
draulic process  was  an  invention  of  the  California 
miner,  bo^  perhaps,  will  be  some  future  feasible  method 
of  saving  the  riches  which,  in  the  changes  of  the 
earths  surface,  have  lain  hidden  for  thousands  of  years. 

River-bed  mining  consists  in  turning  rivers  wholly 
or  in  part  from  their  cliaimols,  and  washing  their  hvds 
for  the  gold  they  contain.  It  was  formerly  extensively 
practised,  the  richer  portions  being  worked  out ;  but 
a  revival  of  this  business  has  taken  place,  particularly 
on  Scott  and  Klamath  rivers,  and  also  on  some  of  the 
streams  before  regarded  as  exhausted  of  their  treasure. 
For  diverting  water  from  its  channels  laree  tunnels 
were  driven  at  eligible  sites.  One  of  the  longest  of 
these  adits  was  at  the  big  bend  of  Feather  river,  the 
total  length  being  11,200  feet,  and  draining  12  miles 
of  the  river  bed.  The  Chinese  swarm  to  these  claims, 
purchasin<^  those  w  hichare  abandoned  by  white  miners, 
and  makiijg  good  wages,  as  a  Chinaman  estimates 
mining  results. 

Silver-mining  in  California  has  nothcon  followed  to 
anv  *j:reat  extent,  althou<ili  silver  was  known  to  exist 
from  the  earliest  settlfnicnt  bv  the  nr()ld  hunters." 
Tlie  first  notice  of  a  silver  mining  company  that  I 
find  is  in  January  1851,  when  a  coin]);iny  was  organ- 
ized in  Stockton  to  work  a  silver  mine  near  Los  An- 
geles. Silver  was  discovered  near  Carson,  then 
supposed  to  be  in  California,  in  1850;  but  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  such  discoveries  for  reasons  readily 
suggested  by  the  early  difficulties  in  working  gold 
mines — gold  being  a  metal  which  only  required  fi  eeiiig 
from  the  rock,  while  silver  was  an  ore  that  could  only 
be  extracted  by  laborious  processes  after  the  rock  was 

A  silvor  mino  lind  been  in  operation  some  time  near  ^rnnterey,  «ai<l  to 
be  quiU;  ri(  h.  Another  silver  diacovcrv  near  lowu.  6.  C<Ui/orniitHf  April 
19  and  .Tu',-  15,  1848.  Sflrer  mine  diwovered  near  San  Jose,  Cal.  StJtr, 
March  IS  an.l  April  1,  1S48.  S.  F.  St-.k  Ihyf,  May  2r>.  187^.  'Silver  and 
iron  in  abumlauce. '  Sutler »  Diary,  April  In  Carson's  Hiirlif  ReaAkf' 

Hfmtt  66-9,  u  mentioa  of  an  «xpc!ditioii  to  Hoom*s  cre«k«  CaL*  in  aearoh  of 
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cruslicJ.  There  wore  some  Mexican  miners  in  the 
country  who,  after  a  rudu  fashion,  crusliLil  and  auial- 
U[aniatL'd  silver  ores.  From  these  thi3  Auurican 
miners  learned  all  that  tlu'V  knew  or  jiraeticcd  of  sil- 
ver reduction  previous  to  the  Washoe  discoveries.'* 

Reports  nf  silver  discoveries  continued  to  Ite  made, 
^[onten  V,  '  K(M'n,  San  Joaquin,  Sau  Diego,  and  San 
J>i  riiardino  ctmnties  bein<^  mentioned  as  silver  pro- 
dueiiiu,.  I'^veii  smiling  Napa,  with  its  flowery  meads 
and  oak-sliadowed  liillsides,  was  turned  into  a  ]mnde- 
monium  of  silver-mad  wealth-S(  i  kers  in  the  winter  of 
lvS5S-9.  The  cause  of  the  sudden  mania  was  the 
diseoverv  in  a  canon  of  mount  St  Hi h  na  of  a  ledge 
of  pure  silver  I  It  was  the  husiiK  ss  of  the  assay  of- 
fices to  furnish  C  (  rtificates  of  the  value  of  mines  at 
$  I.')  a  piece.  The  owner  of  this  wonderful  ledge  re- 
ceiv(  d  the  usual  cre<lential.  but  upon  being  convinced 
subse(juently  that  his  mine  ])r<)dueed  iron  pyrites  in 
great  aliundanee,  and  of  silver  hardly  a  trace,  tlie  ex- 
citement he  had  occasioned  (juickly  subsided. 

Cotem}>orary  with  the  Washoe  discoveries  there 
was  a  svmj)atlietic  enthusiasm  for  silver  in  California. 
Tlu^  first  discovery  in  Al|)ine  ci)unty  was  made  in  the 
autunm  of  18G0  by  three  prosjiectors,  Johnson,  Har- 
ris, and  Perry.  In  the  following  June  several  claims 
were  located  on  the  same  lode.'*  The  mines  in  this 
rum^cd  reiiion,  Ivin^r  from  5,000  to  11,000  feet  al)ove 
the  sea,  have  been  found  to  carry  about  equal  amounts 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  have  never  yielded  largely  of 

^'Tt  is  said  tbatni  18r)2  and  previonsly  considerable  onide  silver  bnllion 

was  «lisj>nse<l  ol  at  St(H;kton.  la  1S70  au  aliaiHloiicd  silver  mine  was  iliticoT* 
ered  aUmt  a  day's  ride  from  Antiociu  All  the  old  workings  were  covered 
with  a  growth  of  nnderbmsh.  A  dilapidated  house  and  cntmncy,  appar* 
enUy  ustd  for  smelting,  stood  near;  and  a  st*>nc  jilat  w  liii  li  had  servetl  as  a 
patio.  A  considerable  amount  of  goo«l  ore  was  covered  up  with  soil*  and  in 
the  honse  were  found  600  or  700  pminda  of  erode  boUion.  Tlk«  abaft  and 
dump  wore  ovcrirrnwii  witli  larj^o  trees. 

^*Ci^  Sunvy,  Ks"»5,  182;  J/'nfif»  Strajm,  M<mterqft  157-60. 

^  MtmHnr  Gnsrti^,  Jan.  \A,  1865.  The  claims  were  named  the  Moontam 
No.  1.  the  Maiiininth,  Silvi  r  (>•  *  !<,  .7.  tUivon.  Washington,  and  A-stor.  Tlie 
Napoh'on  leti^'e  was  disrovi-rd  in  \i><u\  in  Sluikard's  valley.  6  miles  east  of 
Monitor.  1 1  was  worked  hy  the  Moimt  Vemonco.*  and  yielded  native  ailvar 
by  roasting  in  an  ordinary  firei 
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either,  partly  on  account  of  tlu>lr  altitude  and  tlie 
short  workinix  season.  Tiu^v  had,  besides,  t  >  wait  for 
the  discoveries  in  aniali^aniation  to  become  profitable. 

The  Invo  countv  mines  were  discovered  in  18(i5, 
and  although  tlie  region  is  one  of  the  most  elevated 
m  the  state  or  on  the  coast,  it  is  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
and  other  minerals.  Witliln  its  borders  are  mounts 
Whitney,  Tindall,  and  lirewer,  on  whose  lofty  brows 
the  snow  of  eternal  winte  r  shines  with  a  white  radi- 
ance. The  principal  mine  in  the  county  is  the  Union 
Consolidated  company  of  the  Cerro  (iordo  mining  dis- 
trict, lying  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern 
wall  of  Owen  valley.  The  ore  is  reduced  by  smelt- 
ing, and  has  yielded  many  millions  of  dollars.  In  the 
same  district  the  Ygna,cio  and  San  I^ucas  are  rich  in 
silver,  and  the  Palmer  in  gold.  The  Kearsarge  mines 
and  the  ReX  Moates  rto  situated  in  the  Kearsarge 
peaky  whi<  h  is  13,700  feet  above  sea  level,  and  12 
miles  east  of  Independence.  The  Kearsarge  has  been 
worked  ever  since  1865,  Much  of  the  ore  from  this 
district  is  of  so  high  a  grade  that  it  must  be  shipped 
to  San  Francisco  to  bo  sim  Itrd.  The  coufitry  de- 
pendent upon  these  mines  is  the  Owen  and  Fanamint 
valleys. 

All  along  the  western  flank  of  the  Sierra  are  dis- 
tricts where  silver  predominates,  but  in  all  the  mines 
gold  is  to  be  found  in  some  proportion,  as  it  is  in  the 
silver  mines  on  the  eastern  slope.'*  Discoveries  are 
still  being  made,  and  will  be  made  far  into  the  future, 
but  while  gold  remains  more  easily  mined  than  silver 
it  will  be  more  sought  after,  by  prospectors  at  least. 
A  table  of  the  production  <^f  the  state  by  counties  in 
1881  will  give  a  bettor  understanding  of  the  compar- 
ative mineral  wealth  of  ditferent  parts  of  the  state 
than  any  description,  although  changes  in  these  rela- 

'•Thc  RattlenMke  Icilne  fHacnvercd  in  1863  liy  .Tacob  Monitor  and  John 
Fnlweiler,  three  qnarters  of  a  mile  8.  k.  of  M6a<low  lake,  atisayed  .^^4  nilver 
•ad  f9  gold  to  the  ton.  The  Araona  leilge.  near  the-former,  asisaycd  ^7.37 
in  tOver  and  S27.60  in  gold.  Meadow  LaU  Stm,  June  %  1866^ 
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tive  values  are  liable  to  take  place,  either  by  fresh  dis- 
covt'ries  or  by  the  introdiietioii  of  more  eapilal." 

The  produetiini  of  1886  was  ne  arly  the  same,  some- 
thin'/<»V(T  $18,000,000.  It  will  1x3  observed  that  next  to 
Nc'vaila,  Mono  county  produced  more  of  both  silver 
and  L;old  than  any  other.  This  ctmnty  has  had  a 
peculiar  history.  It  was  ors^anized  in  18G1,  with 
Aurora  as  the  county  seat;  but  when  the  eastern 
boundarv  line  of  the  state  came  to  be  survevid  it 
was  discovered  that  Aurora,  then  a  thriving  placer 
minini^  center,  lielori^ed  to  Nevada.  After  the  loss 
of  the  county  seat  and  surroundini^  mines,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  p.acers  guuerally,  the  county  lost  most 
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of  its  population,  but  in  1877  the  Standard  mine  was 
discovered,  attracting  again  a  mining  population,  and 
the  investment  of  capital.  Many  silver  mines  were 
afterward  developed.  Like  Inyo,  this  county  lies 
among  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Sierra,  in  the  shadows 
of  mounts  Dana  and  Lyell,  each  over  13,000  feet  in 
altitude. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining  with  certainty  the 
expense  and  profit  of  mining.  The  output  of  many 
mines  is  swallowed  up  in  their  development  for  a  long 
time,  if  not  altogether.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  assessments  levied  upon  stockhold- 
ers of  incorporated  mines  are  or  are  not  necessary;  or 
whether,  if  the  product  of  the  mines  were  fairly  di- 
vided, there  would  not  be  something  coming  to  the 
stockholders.  During  the  year  1 889  there  was  $390,- 
500  Itwied  in  assessments  by  27  mines,  more  than 
half  of  which  was  paid  to  Mono  county  mines.  As 
to  the  dividends,  tew  mines  were  paying  an}^  pub- 
licly. Prior  to  1889,  liowover,  there  arose  a  better 
feeling  among  mining  coiu|iaiiics.  Mining  shares, 
which  are  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  value  of  tlie 
mines  they  represent,  became  lower  in  the  market 
than  at  any  time  previous  to  the  grc?at  rise  and  fall  in 
Conistocks  from  1875  to  1878;  but  a  ]  art  of  this  de- 
pression was  thought  by  some  to  have  bten  the  re- 
sult of  the  feelint^  of  insecurity  caused  bv  the  heavy 
losses  during  the  wild  speculation  of  those  years. 
Others  charged  the  low  market  upon  the  mine  owners 
themselves,  who,  they  said,  were  endeavoring  to  buy 
in  all  the  most  valuable  stock  at  their  own  figures. 
No  one  can  prognosticate  what  a  few  lioursmay  oring 
forth  in  the  stock  market.  With  all  the  disadvanta- 
ges, the  cost,  and  the  uncertainty  of  mining,  there 
stands  forth  the  grand  fact  that  California,  between 
1848  and  1881,  folded  to  the  precious  metals  of  the 
world  to  the  value  of  $1,178,000,000/*  of  which  $14,- 
914,452  was  in  silver. 

"II  !•  mtmvtbig  to  kuom  of  tiio  raawkabU  gold  nnggoto  whidi  hw 
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There  were  several  causes  to  account  for  the  ap- 
parent decline  in  the  mining  interests  of  the  state, 
prominent  among  which  was  the  increase  in  the  aL^ri- 
cultural  interest,  sLowiug  wealth  iu  the  soil  whose 

OOCMioiwlly  been  discovcre<l  in  Cal.  In  1854  Samnel  X.  West  took  a  Inmp 
from  »  placer  mine  near  Colombia  in  Nevada  co.  wuigbmg  Ho  pounds  which 
he  cold  for  #6,675.  Another  piece  found  in  the  same  neighborhood  waa  val- 
ued at  $S,500.  Han  J  >.<-'  Phwt-r,  Fdb.  16,  1878.  A  nugget  wortli  over  ^.000 
found  in  18o7.  A  'dpociinen'  wortii  #1,00J  found  near  Shasta.  .\iit>thur 
piece  found  by  a  Chinaman  near  Yreka  worth  $225.  QuiniTf  Unrm,  Feb.  20, 
HiU.  A  jiiece  found  wcigliing  204  ounce-^.  .9"!  Ait  lr"t.t  RetpgUr,  Jan.  14, 
l  Su4.  A  lump  of  gt>lJ  imned  weighing  HO  pouiuU.  A  solid  chunk  of  gold 
weighing  16^  pounds  taken  out  of  a  el.iim  on  American  riw.  A  nugget 
foun>l  among  tailings  of  the  Hnpo  and  IV  -jiair  c<>.  in  Sierra  co.  wortli $1,770. 
The  Fellow  brother.*  took  to  the  eajt  with  them  a  nii^'i^i  t  ^h;l{v■  1  like  a  flat- 
iroil(  and  about  two  thirdi  the  of  an  ordinary  smo'  :  nn^'  ir<>n,  weighing 
67  ounce ■».  Trinity  Jonninl,  Aug.  13,  1SG4.  James  Wil-iou  Itjuuil  a  piece  of 
gold  weighing  over  24  poundi  in  hi*  claim  at  Sjvanish  Dry  Diggings  on  the 
middle  fork  of  Americ.in  river.  Imlepfndenl,  Aug.  17,  18<j5.    A  ten-ounce 

?ieoe  found  at  Orleans  Bar,  Klamath  co.  Cle<tr  L  dr  Journal^  Sept.  2^  18C5. 
he  Oregon  claim  in  Forest  city  yiehlcd  a  nugget  worth  $508.  Onum  Yaltey 
i'lii  >n,  .JuneG,  1S(>5.  A  handsome  specimen  taken  fmni  a  I  v  liaulie  claim 
below  Moore's  Flat,  Nevada  co.,  waa  worth  nearly  $1,000.  Nmjuia  D. 
Trruucriptt  Jnne  12 ,  1866.  Another  on  Oreenhom  creek  waa  valned  at 
$182.  A  nugget  taken  from  a  ground  sluice  at  French  ravine,  Yuba  co., 
weighed  56  ounces,  and  was  valued  at  61,000.  Mar-jftviUe  North  Calif  omian^ 
Jane  16,  1867.  Also  on  Dry  creek,  Tehama  co  ,  a  pieee  worth  $1,600  A 
lO'Onnce  piece  taken  from  a  cl  iim  nn  Dougla^i  liill  near  San  Andrea.s.  Snn  A  n- 
drea»  Rtf^Mert  Jan.  12,  1807.  A  slug  of  gold  weighing  $110  w^as  picked  up  at 
Black  Hawk.  Qninnf  Phtmnt  Nattnnalt  Aug.  24,  18^.  A  nngvet  weighing 
36  ounces  found  between  the  north  and  aooth  fork  of  the  Wdx^r  creek. 
PtacervilU  C'jurkr,  April  27,  1S<>7.  A  nugget  worth  .^S(K)  or  ^XrO  m  a«  found 
by  David  Robinaon  near  Volcano  in  1866.  The  same  man,  iu  ploughing  hie 
wrm,  tunied  up  a  package  of  gold  containing  $1K)0  in  1807.  FoUoin  T-  !'  inrpic. 
May  25,  1867.  A  nugget  taken  from  the  old  Spanish  diggings  in  I'lumaa 
Ca  waa^ued  at  .?■«  K).  Tlie  owner  of  the  Hines  claim  at  t'oluinbia  picked 
TO  a  piece  of  gold  valued  at  ?5,r»00.  S'mom  Dcmorrrii,  Jnly  11,  1S68.  A  lump 
of  gold  weighing  2tO  pounds,  and  worth  $20,000,  was  found  in  a  claim  on 
Remington  hill  in  Nevada  m.,  which  wai  thought  t<>  lx«  tlic  largest  lump  of 

f;old  ever  discovered.  WomU'IhI  Democrat,  June  29,  1808.  A  nugget  was 
ound  in  1869  in  the  Monumental  claim  on  the  Sierra  Buttes,  13  mdea  from 
Downieville  in  Sierra  co.,  vhich  weighcil  103  pounds.  Aft«T  b'  ing  cleaned 
in  acid,  and  all  the  loose  particles  removed,  it  weighed  97  pounds  Troy;  but 
neither  of  these  was  as  la^  as  some  Australian  nuggets.  At  Shingle  Sprinsis 
two  pieces  of  gold  were  p  ckcd  up  wci^liiiii^  (U  and  l."?C  ounces.  A' r'  /  ; 
acMe,  April  17,  1869.  Out  of  a  claim  on  Squirrel  creek,  near  Bough  ati  1 
Ready,  was  taken  a  lump  of  pure  gold  worth  $297.  Nfmda  Trmwcr-yt. 
April  2,  1S(»0.  At  Ch  alk  lUutT  a  nugget  Weighing  39  ounces  and  valued  at, 
$754  was  foimd  iu  Timmoas'  dicu^ings.  NetKula  OaatUe^  Mav  15,  1869.  A 
nnggot  valued  at  $8,060  waa  fonnoin  the  New  Orleans  co.*a  claim  at  IdtUe 
CJnzzIy.  A  gold  bowlder  worth  200  wa«t  found  in  a  claim  in  Sha«ta  -o. 
A  claim  at  Grass  Valley  in  Nevada  co.  yielded  a  piece  of  gold  worth  $429. 
Otom  VaUry  KatintuU  Oazt-tti-,  March  15,  1870.  At  Baltimore  ravine,  near 
AuVmm,  nome  Austrians  found  a  nugget  weighing  lOi)  j>.)unds,  containing  97 

Iituinda  of  pure  gold  valued  at  $19,0^)0.  KevuUx  Sntioixd  ("•arttf,  Aug.  13, 
S70.    An  8-pound  piece  of  gold,  and  18  ounces  in  ^mall.  r  picn/^,  were 
foond  in  one  claim,  mod  «a  Xl^pound  nugget  ia  »  neighbahng  daim.  Near 
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roturns  were  more  certain  iv.ul  easily  obtained  tliaii 
the  <u)U\  and  silver  of  the  rocks.  Anotlier  was  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  prospector  of  the  earlier 
peiit>d,  who  lived  in  the  mountains,  and  spent  his  life 
in  huntinor  fur  ('old  and  silver.  To  the  too  often  un- 
rewarded  toils  of  these  men  we  owe  most  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledL:;^;  of  the  mim^rals  of  California.  Capitixl 
does  not  cfo  in  search  of  mines.  It  waits  for  a  dls- 
covery,  and  tiikes  it  at  the  lowest  i)rice  at  which  it 
can  afterward  l)e  obtained.  Formerly  there  were 
some  dishonorahki  transactions  in  mining-claim  sales, 
where  foreign  capital  was  grievously  misled.  But  all 
this  business  was  later  placed  upon  a  safiT  f  )oting. 
The  output  was  not  as  great,  but  neither  was  the  cost  of 
living  the  same  ;  and  as  money  is  only  an  exchange 
for  what  we  require,  one  ^lollar  is  as  good  as  ti'n,  if  it 
buys  the  same  amount  of  life's  comforts  and  pleas- 
ures." 

Downievillc  a  $1,000  nuggot  was  fntind  in  1870,  and  in  the  same  ground  tlie 
following  year  another  weighing  17o  ounces.  Orau  VaUef  Univi,  Fc!».  iiTs 
1871.  Some  Chinamen  tiixling  a  40  j>ounil  nngs^rt  on  tlio  iniiMlo  fnrk  o{ 
Feather  river,  to  avoid  excitement,  chinclled  it  up  into  small  pieces  and  sold 
it  at  different  times  mixed  with  other  dust.  A  nugget  weigliing  over  a  ton 
was  found  in  Pluma<)  CO.  It  yielded  ore  wortli  ^s'J.OOO.  NalioivU  Oas/^tUt 
Nov.  16,  1872.  A  claim  near  Plaoerville  yielded  nevcral  nuggets  worth  from 
91, 001)  In  S'J,0:)0.  A  Chiaaman  found  a  piece  of  pure  gold  worth  70,  which 
he  8old  to  C  \V.  Brewster  ol  Placerville,  and  soon  after  unearthed  another 
naj^et  worth  $700  in  tite  same  locality.  El  Dorado  Co.  RepvNkan^  Feb.  29, 
18<2.  In  Marcli  1872  Reese  an<l  Hcpew  found  at  Kaudolph  Flat  u  str.itum  of 
decomposed  quartz  rc^enihlinff  red  and  white  Castile  soap  in  couaistencv. 
From  a  pit  8  feet  long  and  Sfeet  wide  they  took  out  $5,000  with  a  pick, 
shovil,  niid  pan.  From  the  ground  in  tlie  vicinity  a  ])if'ce  wa.^  jii>  kril  iip 
worth  $iiUO.  JV'etw/a  Tmntcrijpl,  March  20,  1872.  A  Frenchman  at  Moruiuu 
Bar  found  in  tim  earth  of  the  road  a  nugget  weighing  08  ounces.  CoIhmi  Sun, 
March  2,  1871.  A  chunk  of  g..ld  weighing  240  {Miunds  and  worth  ^*>0,000 
was  found  in  the  claim  of  a  Chineae  company  at  McM)re'3  Flat.  ClmrrdttJe 
Bee^  Feb.  8,  187.'i;  Plumnit  iSioj^ttty  Feb.  1,  1873.  A  5-ponnd  gold  nugget  was 
taken  out  of  HouMer  creek,  a  trilnitary  of  the  Sac.  al>ovc  Shasta,  in  1^71. 
WHminijUm  EiU^rjtrisc,  Oct.  22,  1S74.  Rig  nuggets  are  still  being  found  in 
various  quarters. 

"References  consulted  for  mining:  TurrUl's  C<iL  Xofr.t,  lSO-1;  S'  nyirt's 
Miiu  II-*,  14;  Mfr.  tnC  nml  /ViV'w  Currnit,  Jan.  4,  ISGO;  Ilayinoiul  Jlin.  I^'ts 
Aim.  li'yt,  for  several  veara  — lSt»9-75 — in  U.  S.  11.  Ex.  Doc.;  Whfcltrs  Sur- 
im^  187r),  47-GO;  H  >phnt.<  Common  Sfu^t,  7-10;  Gil.  A'/ric.  Sor.  Tntni*.,  1800, 
80-8:  CaL  Lnnd  OIL  11)1  2.  .ir)<»-GO;  Min^r  i.  6  8.  18  23.  28-45, 

62,  58-CO;  Okw/  /{',rU,r,  1872-'):  ('<il.  Am,.  Min.  n>rinr,  1878.  1.1i)-i3;  Bhi- 
chtnl  Min.  PnHlitr.,  1881,  11;  1882,  15;  1883,  705;  U.  S.  H.  Ex.  Dk.,  vol.9, 

I it  5,  p.  505-0,  47  cong.,  1  se.is..  Com.  JftntlU  and  Market  Renew,  July  10, 
867s  MtOMkm,  tiMfaiM^  312;  Cokma»*»  Ann.  Ore  and  Marktt  Jteviewt 
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As  a  product  iadispensable  both  to  gold  and  silver 
miniDg,  quicksilver  may  .be  deemed  or  the  greatest 
value  to  the  mining  interest  after  the -precious  metals. 
Fortunately  for  that  interest  it  was  discovered  before 
gold.**   It  is  found  in  yarious  kinds  of  rock,  namely, 

J.:n.  Ij*.         Simonim  He  Stmlerrahe,  WS-Vit  Mho,  Min.,  Money,  1878-9, 

I'J.'i         It'orit's  Jff/ilniu!i,-  Jifh,iii'7,        Mj,  244-51. 

*  (  luuaUur  wm  used  by  the  natives  to  paiut  their  bodies,  both  in  CaL  and 
Oregon.   In  1824  one  of  tne  Boblas  fMnilir,  having  been  informed  of  the  ex« 

i  tunceof  the  ore  1»y  the  Iiiiliriii<<,  rovealea  it  to  Antf-nio  Sunol,  who  v  .  rk<  d 
it  for  a  short  time  under  the  itnnres-^ion  that  it  contained  uilver.  In  liAo  a 
Mexican  officer  named  Andres  Uastilloro  was  shown  some  pieces  of  the  ore 
at  l!ie  Missinn  of  SantA  (  'Lira.  Having  some  knowledge  of  minerals  he  de- 
tectad  quicksdver,  and  remarked  to  those  present,  Father  Kocd  and  Jacob 
P.  Lea-^e,  that  if  the  mine  could  be  proved  aa  rich  as  those  of  SpMii  $100,000 
voiil.I  ho  paid  hy  t'.if  Mrxiciin  gnvemment  for  the  discovery.  In  order  to 
uccure  tlie  title  t«>  himself  Cajtiilero  proceeded  at  once  to  tiike  the  steps  ru- 
qzlred  by  Mexican  law  for  that  purpose.  Possession  was  given  hy  the  al- 
calde of  the  district,  with  a  grant  of  3,000  yanls  (vara-s)  of  land  in  all 
irrcctions  from  the  mine.  Castdlero  divided  the  mine  into  i!4  &iiare8,  4  of 
M  liii  )i  lie  gave  to  Joai  Castro,  4  to  the  brothers  Secundino  and  Leodeio 
Roble.),  kecpine  the  remainder  for  himself,  and  employing  an  American  from 
Columbia  co.,  Is.  Y.,  to  open  the  mine.  Ihis  man,  Wdl  iam  G.  Chard,  seema 
to  have  Ix  f n  a  genius  from  his  manner  of  mining.  Taking  severel  ^n-bar« 
r  1 1,  be  filled  them  with  bits  of  the  broken  ore,  stopped  the  vents  with  dajr, 
I>!  iced  the  nrasdes  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  built  a  fire  aroond  the  otiier 
end.  The  h  >  it  vaporized  the  mercury,  ■which,  passing  into  the  water,  was 
condensed,  and  precipitated  in  the  form  of  motaL  Cluird  next  trietl  a  fur- 
nace, which  proved  a  failure.  His  third  experiment  was  with  six  try  pots 
iiH-d  hy  whalers,  capa!ile  of  holding  3  or  4  traiH  of  ore.  By  inverting  one 
over  the  other  he  formed  a  furnace,  and  bv  the  application  of  heat,  and  con- 
ducting the  vapor  into  water,  succeeded  in  eavmg  abont  2,000  pounds  of 
quickmver.  This  method  continued  until  August  lR4fi,  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment being  informed  of  the  facta.  Tlient'hard  and  his  Indian  ahanduned 
the  mine.  The  same  year  T.  0.  Larkin  forwarded  information  nf  it  to  the 
U.  S.  l)uring  t'le  witit<'r  of  IS-IG  7  Castillero  sold  a  part  of  hi.s  ithares  to 
the  Engli.sh  house  of  liarron,  Forl>e<*,  &  Co.  of  Tcpie,  Mex.,  who  dispatched 
an  agent,  Robert  Walkinshaw,  to  hold  the  property,  v  iio.  witli  a  man  named 
Alden,  t<iok  po^mession  in  May  1S47.  In  Nov.  came  Alexander  Forbes  with 
a  corp-»  of  miners  and  ai)pliances  for  mining.  Retorts  were  used  imtil  1850, 
when  furnaces  were  constructed  under  the  superintendeiue  of  H.  W.  Hal- 
leck.  It  was  not  until  July  1850-1  that  the  production  of  quicksilver  for 
tlic  market  was  commenced,  since  which  time  to  1880  the  "Sew  Almaden 
mine  had  furnished,  with  the  Euriguita  on  the  same  property,  54,378,418^ 
poonds  of  ^e  metaL  The  mine  was  closed  from  1858  to  1861  by  injunctran* 
the  legality  of  the  title  being  disputed.  It  was,  however,  confirmed  to  tho 
Ku'^lisu  eojnp  iuy.  who  sold  it  in  iSGA  to  a  company  charttn  d  under  the  laws 
of  K.  Y.  and  Fa.  as  the  Quicksilver  Mining  co.,  wiUi  a  capital  of  ;|10,000,OUO, 
divided  into  $100  shares.  NOet*  R«n.,  Ixxvi.,  140;  8.  F.  m  NeraUo,  Oct.  26. 
IS  IS;  S.  F.  Keutt'tLt  Ififi:  fhi/ts  Scrapn  AFuu,  ix.,  la  13;  Wl.Uney'.^  MetaUk 
h'nUih^  186-93,  196-7;  MitceUang,  iv.,  v^  vi.;  Mcvieux  Com.  and  Finance, 
1876,  p.  71;  Taybr^t  M  Donubt,  iL  ntS,  F.  CM.,ClimHer^  Sept  27  and  Nov.  18. 
I  S.-O:  X'  tn  Alih'i'lrru,  [T.  S.  Vfi.  CaMiUero;  Bar.  Tramrript^  Feb.  1,  1851;  North 
racitic  Hevieto,  Dec.  1862;  Castillo  Mem.,  Azoque,  57-8;  Harper »  M»tg.,  June 
1863,  2&-41;  Ptto  Rfn.  of  America,  171;  Faragr  Biephr.  Min.,  23-25;  Coir/rut, 
Jf  ipP'^rt.  mr  I'  ,  Miv^.'t  th  N.  Almndmi  Atuu  Sdentifte  IHtc,  1862;  208-9$ 
hunts  March.  Mag.,  xz.,  4)57-8. 
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sandstone,  decomposed  serpentine  or  talc,  porous  ba- 
salt, rotten  slate,  and  some  harder  rocks.  The  j>rLn- 
cipal  quicksilver  mine  of  California  is  at  New  Almaden 
in  Santa  Clara  county,  and  produces  somewhat  less 
than  thii  amount  produced  by  the  Alniaden  quicksilver 
mine  in  Spain,  after  which  it  was  named.  The  total 
production  of  the  world  in  1881  was  115,600  flasks 
of  a  little  over  76  pounds  each,  of  which  California 
furnished  60,851  flasks,  ormore  than  half,  and  of  this 
amount  the  New  Almaden  yielded  2G,0()0."  From  the 
maximum  output  of  79,396  flasks  in  1877,  the  yield 

SI  Among  the  other  quicluUver  mines  axe  the  Phcpnix,  situated  in  the 
Ma5racamas  system  of  mountains  ir.  v.  of  C^listoga,  in  Napa  co.,  discovered 

ill  isr»0  hy  A.  J.  Bailey  audJ.  C'ynis.  Am  i  xritement  f»»ll()M  t:il  tln'  diHcovcry, 
aud  many  locations  were  made.  Tiie  I'hwuix  was  worked  until  187H,  M  heu, 
owing  to  the  low  prioe  of  qnicksilTer,  it  was  shut  down.  Hie  Redington,  in 
the  same  co.,  in  situntod  in  Sulphur  canon,  N.  of  Bcrryessa  vallf  v.  It  \\ 
incorporated  in  IHOI,  aud  wurkud  coutiuuously.  In  1661  it  had  produced 
4,958,S15  ponnds  of  quicksilver.  The  Washington  mine  in  Pope  valley  ad- 
Joins  the  Fhoenix.  It  is  a  good  mine,  but  Huspondo*!  on  account  of  low  ]>rice8 
m  1878*  The  y-Etna,  in  the  same  valley,  was  successfully  worketi  for  a  time, 
«nd  girea  np^  The  Summit  mine,  opened  in  1872  upon  the  top  of  the  May- 
acamas  range  (the  boutuliry  l>etwceii  Sonoma  an<l  Napa  counties),  wa.s  iu 
operation  in  1S81,  the  furnace  having  a  capacity  of  24  tuna  of  ore  \>cr  diem. 
Tne  Oskville,  on  the  west  side  of  Napa  valle]^,  incorporated  iu  IHOS,  had 
furnace*  capable  of  reducing  2;')  tons  daily,  hut  is  now  lying  idle.  Tlie  Man- 
hattan has  a  similar  history.  Tlie  Napa  CouHolidated,  situated  at  t!i<>  hoad 
of  Pi>po  caflon,  was  discovered  in  1872.  From  1876  to  1881  it  pn  ilui  .-d 
1,227,*J7S  pounds  of  quicksilver.  Tlie  Ivanhoe,  Hamilton,  New  Barliugt<^>u, 
Red  Hill,  Silver  Bow,  Overland,  Mutual,  aud  Mammoth,  are  all  in  Kapa  co. 
The  Oaklanil,  Cloverdale,  (rreat  Eastern,  an<l  Mount  Jackson  are  in  Sonoma 
oo.  The  last  was  eontiauoualy  worked  from  1873  to  1881.  Several  other 
disoQiveries  remnm  unworked  in  this  oo.  Hie  county  of  Lake  also  furnishes 
several  quicksilver  mines,  of  which  the  Sulphur  Bank  is  the  foremost.  It 
was  opened  in  Oct.  1874,  with  limited  means,  bat  produced  from  that  date 
to  Sept  1876,  when  prices  were  good,  12,.341  flasks,  worth  $600,000.  The 
Oreat  Western,  in  Sonoma,  is  situated  in  tlio  rani;e  between  St  Helena  and 
Cobb  mountain,  on  the  west  side  of  Locuuoiua  valley,  aud  yields  well.  Yolo 
eo.  has  also  its  quicksilver  mine,  situated  in  the  k.  w.  comer,  49  miles  from 
Woodland.  Tlio  works  employ  l.'>0  men.  Sta  R  irl)ara  revealed  to  the  pros- 
pector in  lS<iO  and  1674  the  ore  of  cinnabar  in  SLa  Ynez  valley,  but  no  re- 
duction work*  exist  Colusa,  San  Luis  Ol'i.-po,  Monterey,  San  Diego,  San 
Benito,  Plumas,  and  San  Bernardino  liave  laid  claim  to  discoveries.  In 
Fresno  co.  is  the  New  Idria  quick sdver  nune,  whose  fame  has  Iwen  wafted 
abroad  not  more  on  its  own  metallic  vapor  than  on  the  wings  of  rumor,  the 
property  having  l)<»en  in  litigation  for  13  years.  It  was  located  on  a  pre- 
temied  Spanish  grant,  which  in  the  course  of  its  hi.story  was  fraudulently 
bought  and  sold  several  times.  The  mine  was  at  la-<t  sold  to  Montgomery 
Blair  of  S.  F.  for  $1,000,000.  8.  F.  C/iroukUMwh  19,  187G;  Btiidi's  Mines  and 
Mim^A,  640;  McOarraMem,  Memorial,  82;  MrOarrahan'9  QidckMilver  Mines  qf 
Panoche  Omndt;  O.  8.  Sen.  Mise,  Doc,,  \'),  42d  cong.,  1st  sess. ;  V.  S.  Com. 
Sept.,  33,  i.,  40th  cong.,  2d  sess.;  Miscelku^,  iii..  No.  7,  249  pp.;  Hides' 
grgs  Mimny,  i.  93;  Fresno  ExpotHor,  Dea  11,  1872;  CastUbMem.  Atoque, 

Hist.  Cau,  Voi^  VII.  42 
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oC  the  California  mines  decreased  to  26,000  flasks 
in  1888,  of  which  latter  amount  fully  one  half  was 
exp)rt<.Hl.  Even  with  so  few  mines  of  this  metal  in  the 
world — ^the  Idria  mine  of  Austria  bein^  the  third 
great  producer — ^the  prodution  of  quicKsilver  ex- 
ceeds the  demand  in  Europe  and  America^  and  only 
by  allowing  China  to  purchase  the  surplus  can  the 
price  be  kept  up  to  remunerative  figures.  Its  use  in 
this  country,  except  in  mining,  is  limited,  but  the  Chi- 
nese employ  it  in  the  preparation  of  paints  and  in 
other  ways.  A  high  tariff  is  required  to  keep  Euro- 
pean qoicksilver  out  of  the  New  York  market  and 
enable  California  producers  to  })ay  the  hea\y  freight 
charged  by  the  transcontinental  roads. 

Iron  ore  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  state,**  but 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  capital  required  in  work* 
ing  it,  as  well  as  its  cheapness,  and  the  greater  &b* 
cination  of  the  precious  metals,  it  has  been  neglected. 
Califonila  must,  in  tlie  near  future,  produce  the  pig 
iron  eonsuiurd  in  her  nianufaeturcs,  and  in  supplying 
rails  for  lier  many  railroads.  Ore  was  first  discovered 
on  or  near  American  river  in  1848,  and  later  in  Pla(  (  r 
county,  where  it  was  of  such  purity  that  tools  were 
made  from  it  in  l)]a(  k smiths' forges.  It  was  not  until 
1880  that  smelting  works  were  put  in  opt  rat  ion  for 
turning  out  pig-iron.**  These  works  belong  to  the 
California  Iron  company,  whose  location  is  three  miles 
from  Cli[»[>cr  gap  in  Placer  county,  and  which  owns 
1.^,000  acres  of  iron  and  timber  lands.  Tlie  capicity 
of  the  works  is  1 5,000  tons  per  annum,  which  amount 
was  produced  in  1886. 

Copper  was  one  of  the  mining  manias  of  California, 
like  gold,  quicksilyer,  and  silYcr.    It  was  known  to 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  Nevada,  Placer,  Sierra,  Calaveras,  Santa  Clara, 
Shasta,  Loa  Angeles,  Napa,  Humboldt,  Alpine,  and  San  Luis  Ol>i.sjK>  coaii< 
ties.  In  Sierra  co.  it  is  chiefly  magnetic  ore.  Tlie  ore  of  Plac*  r  is  also 
magnetic.    Chrome  iron  U  found  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Si>noma  conotiea. 

"  As  early  aa  1856  the  Gold  HiU  Mining  co.  smelted  some  iron  orewbidi 
yi'^'M'''!  60  per  cent,appirontly  <is  an  cxjH'rimrnt,  no  iron  appparctl  in  the 
market.  'Dm  Clipper  Gap  mines  wero  located  and  owno<l  by  Appl^ate  and 
MyiM. 
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exi.^t  as  early  as  1840,  liavin<jj  been  discovered  in 
SoK'Jad  j)ass,  00  miles  north  of  L<»s  Aii^eles.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Callforyiiaii  in  1848  as  liaving  been 
discovered  ** north  of  tlie  bay."  J.  B.  Trask,  wlio 
acted  as  state  geologist  from  1851  to  1854,  found  it 
in  nearly  every  county,  his  first  observation  of  it  being 
made  in  Novada  county,  near  a  place  called  Bound 
Tent.  From  1855,  when  some  copper  mining  was 
done  in  the  Sierra  Neyada,  on  the  old  Carson  road,  to 
I860**  little  attention  was  given  it.  Then  came  on  a 
copper  excitement.  Men  spent  their  all  and  risked 
their  lives  in  searching  the  mountains  for  green  and 
blue  carbonates,  red  oxides,  and  shining  3'ellow  sul- 
phurets.  The  fever  originated  in  Calaveras  county, 
at  Salt  Spring  valley,  where  the  town  of  Copjierop- 
olis  is  situated,  on  the  Union  co^ipcr  vein,  and  was 
communicated  to  every  part  of  the  state.  It  culmina- 
ted about  1863,  by  which  time  it  was  found  that  Cal- 
ifornia had  copper  enough  to  supply  the  world,  but 
that  there  was  not  capitu  enough  m  the  country  to 
entice  it  from  its  native  ganojue ;  or  where,  as  some- 
times happened,  it  was  nearly  pure,  to  extract  it  in 
mcrcliantablc  blocks.  Copper  is  worked  in  a  small 
way  at  one  or  two  loealitiis,  Imt  Die  value  of  the  an- 
nual  output  is  not  more  than  $100,000. 

Thorax  {iclds  exist  in  Invo,  San  Bernardino,  and 
Lake  counties.  Tln'  annual  yield  is  .').0()0,000  pounds 
fn una  tract  of  1 0,000  acres  in  San  ]>«  Tnardino  and  Inyo. 

Salt  is  j)roduced  from  the  waters  of  the  l)ay  in  Ala- 
meda county,^  from  springs  at  the  head  of  the  ISalinas 

•*  The  Union  mhM  at  Copperopolia  wu  diacorere^  in  July  1860,  by  Reed. 

The  ore  was  rich,  and  waa  seut  east  for  reduction,  l>ut  the  veiu  wa.s  not  per- 
nuuieut.  About  1867  the  Copperopolia  works  were  shut  dowa.  CaL  Mouti- 
iniuer,  L  966-8;  Brmm't  Be§.,  207-19;  New  York  Sun  in  Panama  Star  ami 
Beraid,  1876.  I  find  mention  of  copper  works  in  PluniM  CO,,  in  1865,  on  Qaeen 
of  Union  mine — also  in  Mariposa  co.  in  1806. 

By  John  Barton,  a  native  of  Leicester,  Mass,  were  built  the  first  and 
largest  t«ilt-works  in  California.  Coming  to  this  state  in  1849,  nearly  twenty 
years  later,  he  lM|gan  the  manufacture  of  salt,  soon  merging  his  interests  in 
tbe  UnkMn  Fludfie  Salt  company,  of  which  he  in  president.  On  his  recom* 
neDdntion  the  site  selected  wa^  Kock  Lslaml,  at  the  mouth  of  Ivlea  creek, 
AlaoMdnco.  The  output  for  1888  was  14,000  tuns,  distributed  all  over  th« 
MMS^  iad  Ibrmiiig  nearly  one  half  of  ite  total  product. 
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rivtT  ill  San  Luis  Obispo  count\-,  and  from  a  salt  lake 
in  Los  An«!jeles  couiitv.  Tlie  auiouut  marketed  is 
about  ;50,0U0  tons  aniiuallv. 

Sulphur  is  obtaiiied  from  the  sulphur  bank  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Clear  lake  in  Laku  county.'*  It  is 
freed  from  eartliy  matU^r  bv  heat  aloiu',  bein-j  finally 
purified  before  passing  into  the  molds  by  inoltin^j^  in 
pits.  It  was  first  manufactured  in  18C1.  Ify<lraulic 
cement  is  manufactured  at  Benicia,  where  the  lime- 
stone neces.sary  for  its  production  is  found.  About 
1,500  barrels  are  manufactured  monthly. 

Tin  was  discovered  at  Temescal  in  San  Bernardino 
county  in  1856  by  a  Mr  Sexton,  and  subsequently  re- 
ported to  be  found  also  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
and  Siskiyou  countiea  But  it  is  a  pretty  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  this  rare  metal  is  in  such  abundance 
in  the  first  named  county  as  to  make  the  possession 
of  the  mine  a  prise  worth  contending  for.  This  im- 
portance has  been  the  occasion  of  litigation,  which 
has  been  prolonged  from  the  discovery  to  the  present 
tima  Ore  of  the  Temescal  mine  is  said  to  yield  60 
per  cent  of  tin.  The  assay  gave  97.9  metallic  tin, 
with  traces  of  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron, 
and  a  residue  of  tungsten.  The  bar  so  assayed  was 
made  in  1870,  and  is  the  first  and  only  bar  of  tin  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  from  native  ore.  That 
a  tin  mine,  for  the  discovery  of  which  congress  had 
offered  a  b>ounty  of  $200,000,  should  so  long  remain 
undeveloped  is  somewhat  of  a  reproach,  no  less  than 
a  drawback,  to  the  community.^ 

An  immense  deposit  is  said  to  exist  in  Ventura  oo. 
*^Tl)e  hi8tory  of  the  Temescal  tin  mine  is  as  follows:  Leonardo  Serrano, 
a  native,  claimed  a  grant  of  five  leagues  of  land  known  as  the  TeaMMal 

-ancho,  wliich  claim  was  rejected  l»y  the  U.  S.  land  commissionen*.  In 
8.~)9,  tin  being  discovered  and  Serrano  having  died,  Aliel  Steams  purchased 
•f  the  widow  whatever  right  she  had  to  the  land  occnpied  hf  Serrano  aa  a 
ettler.    The  house  of  the  widow  was  three  inilo-<  from  the  mine,  and  Steams 
ippealed  from  tlie  decision  of  the  commissioners,  getting  a  reverssal  of  it  in 
.he  TJ.  8.  dist  court    Th«  locators  of  the  mine  then  appealed  to  the  U.  SL 
Supreme  court,  which  restored  the  five  leat;"*?  grant  to  the  public  lands  in 
181)7.    Pioche  &  co.  of  S  F.  desired  to  purchase  the  mine,  but  failing,  b«mght 
the  San  Jacinto  rancho,  twent^-«ix  miles  from  the  mine,  and  o&deavored  to 
doftt  tbair  piudiMa  to  mako  at  oomr  it.  Litis^tioa  tbal  Mama  andlaw  haa 
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Coal  has  been  found  in  most  of  tlic  counties  near 
the  sea,  and  in  several  iiear  the  Sierra.  It  \vas  dis- 
covered in  1850  in  San  Diego,  in  1852  in  Contra 
Costa,  aad  in  1854  in  Humboldt.  The  Contra  Costa 
mines  were  slightly  worked  ia  1855,  and  in  1859  had 
begun  to  produce  a  fair  proportion  of  the  domestic 
ccSi  used  in  the  market  of  San  Francisco.  Their  out- 
put in  1865  was  120,000  tons;  in  1881,  144,000  tons. 
Other  mines  may  have  brought  the  yearly  amount  up 
to  the  estimate  of  239,927  tons;  but  mines  hardly 
known  in  the  market  are  not  likely  to  have  added  so 
largely  to  the  output  of  the  state.  The  coal-fields  of 
Contra  Costa  have  their  principal  veins  showing  on 
the  north-east  side  of  Mount  Diablo.  Lake  the  Ore- 
gon and  Puget  sound  coals,  this  is  of  recent  geol<^ic 
origin,  but  is  superior  to  them  in  being  a  steaming 
coal  of  a  half  bitnminoos  character.  The  Black  Dia* 
mond.  Empire,  and  Bruce  are  the  principal  mines. 

Petroleum  has  been  known  to  exist  in  some  of  the 
aonthem  coanties  from  the  earliest  American  occupa- 
tion of  the  country.  During  the  great  oil  specma- 
tions  of  Pennsylvania  this  knowledge  was  revived, 
and  a  petroleum  fever  seized  the  community,  which 
resulted  ill  liiullnt^  it,  or  some  evidence  of  it,  in  almost 
all  parts  of  the  state.''*  Numerous  exj>eriments  with 
the  crude  material  have  been  made,  ])r()vint(  in  general 
too  expensive  for  profit  in  a  market  where  the  eastern 
oils  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  most  successful  works 
are  in  \"entura  county,  where  there  is  a  steady  pro- 

foUowed.  In  ISSO  a  company  took  possession  to  work  the  mine^  bat  was 
aeon  «lriven  away,  an«l  no  one  yot  knows  what  the  end  will  Im^. 

*The  countie*  which  have  laid  claim  to  oil  wells,  or  to  v  li  it  shoald  be 
oil  welb,  are  HuiniH>Mt,  where  it  was  discovered  in  18r)9,  and  a  Howing  well 
in  IHOo;  Placer.  <lisc'd  18.")'.);  Sierra,  disc'd  18(51;  Santa  Clara,  di^c'd  18(51; 
Napa,  ilisc  M  18f55;  San  Joaquin  made  a  sliipment  in  ISO');  Fremo^  Siskiyou, 
Contra  Costa,  Kern;  Santa  Cruz,  disc'd  1 8(53,  and  worked  to  some  extent 
from  18(54  to  the  present;  IjOs  Angele;*,  disc'd  on  the  first  settlement  of  the 
eountry,  and  worked  in  180.5;  Santa  Barbara,  disc'd  in  1862;  S.m  Luis  Obiapo 
and  Ventura,  disc'd  ahoutthe  same  time.  Upon  the  rnp^rt  of  I'r  if  SiHiman 
some  eastern  parties  wore  iiuhirfd  to  purchase  the  (^jai  rauchu  in  \  t  nlura, 
and  aeveralotner  propertii  -4  w  ro  sold  for  good  prices  on  aeoount  of  prospec- 
tive wealth  never  realized.  There  i^  a  sjiring  under  tho  sr-a  off  tin'  Santa 
Barbara  coast  from  which  the  oil  lloats  on  the  water,  and  can  ha  detected  by 
tb«  odor  in  the  air. 
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duction,  and  the  crude  oil  is  conveyed  for  03  miles  in 
iron  pipes  to  a  shippinj^  point  on  the  coast,  whence  it 
is  taken  to  Alanieila  to  be  refined.  There  were  8,000,- 
000  gaUoM  manufactured  in  1884  and  » larger  amount 
ance. 

Asphaltuna,  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  vola- 
tile part  of  petroleum,  is  very  plentiful  in  Santa  Cruz, 
Los  Anc^eles,  Monterey,  Santa  Bdrbara,  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  count ii  s.  It  is  called  bitumen  and  tar 
when  found  in  a  half  fluid  condition,  and  is  used,  mixed 
with  sand,  in  making  asphalt  pavements  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. As  might  be  expected,  from  the  presence  of 
the  substances  above  named,  natural  gas  is  sometimes 
discovered  in  boring  artesian  wells,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  much  used  for  lighting  or  heating  purposea 

Mineral  soap — ^for  which  no  better  name  has  been 
suggested,  possessing,  as  it  does»  the  cleansing  quali- 
ties of  manufactured  soaps— was  discovered  as  c^rly 
as  I  S4!>,  and  re-discovered  in  1855  at  Table  mountain, 
two  niiK'S  from  Grass  vallev  in  Nevada  countv,  the 
vein  fifteen  feet  thick.    It  is  of  a  grayish  color, 

Konu'wliat  rouirji  to  the  touch,  as  if  composed  of  sand 
compacted  with  some  oil,  is  easily  mined,  and  a  really 
good  article  of  soap,  so  tar  as  its  cleansing  qualities 
are  conrernrtl.  It  has  been  found  also  in  Sonoma, 
Santa  Bitrbara,  and  Ventura  counties.  ^lineral  }>aint 
is  found  in  Contra  Costa  and  Sonoma  counties,  and  is 
an  article  of  commerce.  Limestone  is  not  abundant 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  is  found  in  Contra  Costa, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties.  A  coarse 
marble  belt  extends  along  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  from  Mariposa  to  Butte,  a  distance  of  160 
miles.  Gypsum  is  found  in  San  Benito,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  and  Alameda  counties;  alabaster  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county  ;  lead  in  Monterey  county  ;  manganese- 
black  oxide — in  Napa^  Marin,  and  Alameda  counties; 
plumbago  in  Tuolumne  and  Sonoma  counties.  The  last 
named  was  discovered  in  Tuolumne  county  in  1853  by 
F.  S.  ftod  H.  S.  Macomber,  who  left  it  undevelopeil 
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nntil  1866,  when  by  accident  discovering  that  the  fine 
pai'ticles  cf  tlie  black  lead  were  mure  buoyant  than 
the  earthy  matter  when  in  \vater,  they  were  furnished 
with  the  solution  of  the;  problem  of  separating  them. 
The  Sonoma  mim^  was  discovered  in  1878. 

Saltpetre  was  discovered  in  1848  in  Sonoma  county ; 
asbestos  in  Plumas  county  in  1873  ;  antimony  in  San 
Bernardino  in  ISoG;  and  platinum,  a  scarce  metal,  I 
find  mentioned  in  1848,  and  more  recently  in  1879; 
also  magnesia  (sulphate)  in  1855;  and  chromium  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  in  1877,  besides  emery  in  1863;  and 
at  different  times  and  places,  mica,  alum,  (in  Alpine 
county)  chalk,  (on  the  Mokelumne  river)  silicon,  bis- 
muth, zinc,  iridium,  osmium,  obsidian,  soda,  copperas, 
chalcedony,  jasper,  agate,  topaz,  and  diamonds/*  Lith- 
ographic stone  was  found  on  the  Merced  river  in 
Manposa  county  in  1867;  and  at  other  points  porce* 
lain  clay,  soapstone,  slate,  sandstone,^  marble,^^  onyx,*' 

*KoiM  of  the  precious  stooM  of  Cal.  are  of  great  fineness.    A  sood  nuuiy 

opi1<  ]\  iv>^  Iv^'Mi  foninl  whicli  nrn  Tnarketal>lc>.  Tlio  oi»al  iiiino  on  Stokflumno 
lull  was  worke  I  m  ISiij,  ami  tlio  stonen  sent  to  Bfurope,  where  they  wore 
Stil  l  f<ir  al>oat  $20  a  piece.  A  di*moutl  exciteinL  nt  was  started  in  1872,  tlio 
fieM  hein^  located  in  Wyoming  or  ('(tlonKln,  f<»r  framlul*  iit  purposoH.  But 
such  diam  >a<l-i  ai  Cal.  Iiai  are  real  and  brillwuit,  although  uot  ot  a  great 
▼mine.  They  are  included  in  the  catalogue  of  Cal.  minerau  ftt  the  Pam  ex* 
poiition  of  IS7H,  an  l  are  frequently  niontioneil  in  the  Cal.  newsnnpcrs,  and 
are  spoken  of  in  the  S'-h'iitin  '  Pn-.-ti  of  March  20,  1870,  and  March  4,  1671. 
They  were  found  in  placer  iiiiuin^  claims  &t  Cherokee  FUt^  10  mile*  firom 
Orovillo,  and  at  Sh  iw  Flat,  in  Nevada  co. 

••It  was  tor  :soiao  time  believed  that  building  stone  was  not  abundant  in 
Oal.,  bat  a  better  knowledge  of  this  claims  of  re-sources  reveals  an  ever* 
incraning  list  of  valuable  inaN-ri  il.  On  Aii;_'<'l  island  tlu  rc  is  a  freeatono 
quarry  of  tine  color,  homogeneous,  and  easily  worked,  w  inch  belong;!  to  the 
govt.  At  Hivwardi.  in  Alameda  co.,  is  another  (juarry,  of  which  the  l>ank 
of  Cal.  an  I  Young  .Men'.s  Christian  Association  l)uilt^ing:^  an-  constructed. 
These  t^uarriud  were  the  earliest  in  use.  8tono  quarries  are  found  at  Knight  s 
Fenry,  ui  Stuislan^,  and  near  PUcerville.  in  El  Dorado  conntiee.  In  1873, 
•nimm^U'^e  sand-tton"  clfpcmit  wan  di-icovercd  near  San  Diego. 

"  Tiie  lirst  niarl)le  worked  in  the  .state  was  by  K.  K.  R(*I>erts  of  Stockton, 
who  established  a  mirblo  yard  at  Coluuibia,  in  Tuolumne  co ,  in  1857.  A 
block  of  this  stone  was  taken  out  ami  (Iressed  for  the  Washington  monument 
in  that  year.  The  material  for  Brixlcrick's  nionumcnt  came  from  Columbia. 
These  works,  proliably  on  aeooont  of  the  cost  of  transyMtrtation  at  tliat 
period,  were  closed;  but  there  was  a  rodiscovery  of  marlde  in  the  same  liK-ality 
in  188.1,  and  again  in  XSiiS.  At  Iowa  ilill.  Placer  co.,  a  quarry  of  tinely 
Tmrte:<ated  marole  was  discovered  in  18a6,  and  the  same  year  a  vein  of  gmy 
marble  in  Sierra  co  ;  .il-<i  a'l  .iit  the  same  time  near  .^ui<nn  bay.  Calaveras, 
Yuba.  El  Dorailo,  Amador,  Monterey,  Los  Angeles,  ami  Tulare  counties  all 
have  their  marble  beds. 

"  Onyx  an  bowidem  wu  found  first  near  Soiann  bay,  where  it  wna  worked 
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pfranite,"  firo-(  lay,  and  fire-proof  stone.  Califor- 
nia, in  common  with  the  whole  rarifie  coast,  is 
ricli  in  mineral  waters  of  various  heaUng  qualities. 
Those  best  known  are  the  Geysers'*  and  Skat^LTS  hot 
Springs"  in  Sonoma  county,  the  Bartlett  springs"  in 
JLake  county,  the  White  sulphur  springs  of  St  He- 
out,  an<l  l.itor  in  San  Lui'^  Ol.iapo,  where  it  is  more  abnndant.  J.  F.  Keasler 
A.  Co.  uf  8.  F.  owu  the  inuiu,  winch  id  m  a  aUte  formation.  At  a  still  J^ter 
peri>Ml  the  quarrying  of  onyx  bM  been  carried  on  in  Sokno  to.,  fiw  milM 

north  «f  Fairfiehl. 

**  Thu  grauiUi  quarries  of  Cal.  are  several,  but  that  of  Sac  co.  was  the 
oldest.  It  was  opened  in  18B3  by  G.  Griffith,  who  furnished  tin's  material 
for  the  fortifications  at  Alcatraz  and  Fort  Point,  and  for  important  buildings 
<^  the  period.  In  1864,  Gnlhth  located  the  Peorvn  quany,  situated  three 
mfles  from  Anbnm  in  Placer  co.  The  quality  of  this  mnite  is  equal,  if  not 
KUIiorior,  to  any  in  the  world,  being  free  from  iron,  and  never  rh.iiifnng  colnr. 
Thuro  are  {Kilusliing  works  in  connection  with  this  quarry,  at  w  h  ch  a  solid 
block  of  10  t4ms  can  be  polished  with  ease.  There  are  three  varieties  in  tiiii 
place,  blue  or  dark,  white,  and  hlaek.  The  granite  quarries  at  F»>lsom  were 
opened  in  lsr><»-7,  and  worked  by  convicts  of  tlie  branch  state  prison.  Santa 
<>nz,  Yuba,  and  Monterey  oonntieB.  The  miners  of  TaolmniM  eo^  aont  a 
bliK-k  of  granite  an  t}j<>ir  contribution  to  the  Washington  monument.  In 
lb*>4  the  legijjtature  agreed  with  the  ("untral  Pacitic  IL  iL  to  grant  a  certain 
■ubetdy,  one  of  the  conditions  being  a  deed  of  a  tract  of  granite  land  in  Plaeer 
CO.,  but  the  state  never  derived  any  beneHt  from  the  acquisition.  There  are 
quarries  of  budding  stone  in  Solano  co.,  of  elate  in  Calaveras  and  San  Lois 
Obispo,  and  of  fire-proof  stone  in  Tehama  and  Sierra  counties. 

**  I  herc  are  two  geyser  localities  both  situated  in  a  deep  gorge  in  Sonoma 
CO.  known  &^  I'luton  cafion,  about  1,700  feet  above  the  sea.  Ihey  cover  an 
area  of  several  acres,  and  number  over  900.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
varies  from  t  .  'JIM  Fahrenheit.  Four  miles  up  the  eaf\>>n  are  the  Little 
Geysers.  Hero  the  water  is  purer,  and  the  temperature  from  190"  to  200% 
The  springs  hoSd  in  solution  a  great  variety  of  salts,  the  sulphates  of  iron, 
lime,  and  magnesia  pre<louiinating.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  tartaric  acid, 
alum,  magneai^  and  sulphur  are  found  in  abondance,  and  eive  the  rocks  a 
peculiarly  ▼■▼id  ooloring.  These  waters  are  soDf^t  to  core  raeonatisoi  and 

■kin  diseases. 

*^8kaggs  Hot  springs  are  three  in  number.    The  first  is  imwegnated 
with  sulphur,*  iron,  and  borax,  witli  ft  temperature  of  12S*  to  130r.  The 
■  aid  sjiring  coiltailis  manganese,  iron,  sulphur,  and  Soda,  with  tsmpw*- 

turo  of  138"  to  140^.    The  third  is  an  iron  spring. 

""The  Bartlett  springs  contain  sulphur,  magnesia,  manganese,  potasshdn^ 

and  calcium.  In  the  same  locality  is  one  nearly  ice-cold,  highly  rhanred  with 
carbonic  acid.  Another  called  the  iSuap  soring,  is  25  feet  long,  12  wide,  and 
6  deep,  with  a  natural  wall  of  bowlders  all  around  it.  Its  temd  waters  eoB> 
tain  borax,  soda,  salt,  and  stdplmr.  A  few  feet  distant  another  q>ring  con- 
tains iron,  soda,  and  chloride  of  Bixlium  at  a  temperature  of  85.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  away  is  a  cold  spring,  always  bubbling  with  tiie  gas  escaping 
from  it. 

Lake  co.  has  also  Hot  Borax  sprinos  or  Borax  lake,  lying  east  of  Gear 
lake  and  separated  from  it  by  a  low  rtage.  About  a  mile  beyond  the  riilge 
are  tlie  siilpliur  bajik<!  before  named,  a  n  ature  of  great  interest  as  showing 
the  geological  formation  of  the  region  wiiere  8<dfatara  is  still  going  on.  The 
banks  cover  an  area  of  about  40,000  square  yards,  and  from  bensath  tha« 
appear  to  flow  the  hot  bocato  springs.  Id, 
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lena,  and  the  Calistoga  hot  springs  "  in  Xaj)a  county, 
the  California  Seltzer  springs  in  Alcndocino  county, 
the  Pacific  Congress,  and  New  Alaniadcn  Vichy 
springs  in  Santa  Clara  county,  El  Paso  de  Pohles  in 
San  Luis  Ohispo  countv,"  ^Montccito  hot  sulphur  in 
Santa  Barbara  county,*''  Agua  Caliente  in  San  Diego, 
and  the  San  Bernardino  hot  springs,  although  this 
docs  not  exhaust  tlie  list  of  well  known  mineral  and 
hot  springs.  Tassajara  springs,  four  miles  from  ^lon- 
terey,  the  Chalybeate  springs,  near  the  mouth  of 
Carmel  river,  and  Paraiso  springs, near  Sole(lad,are 
all  in  Montcn^y  county.  The  mineral  springs  at  Te- 
hachapi  and  ^Tojave  in  Los  Angeles  and  Kern,  the 
Tolenas  springs  in  Solano  county,  the  sulpliur  and 
other  medical  waters  in  Colusa  and  Placer,  and  the 
Boda  springs  in  Siskiyou  are  only  a  part  of  those  which 
really  exist  in  the  mountain  r(\gions.  They  are  very 
suggestive  of  the  near  neighborliood  of  the  great  lab- 
oratories of  nature,  where  are  pent  up  the  forces 
whicli  occasioTinlly  exhibit  themselves  in  volcanic 
eniptioQS  and  earthquakes. 

CalLstoga  bot  •priogi,  at  flie  town  of  Calistoga,  are  pitnaicd  in  the  level 
Talley,  500  feet  thowm  Mft-level,  and  snmmndt'd  on  three  sides  by  bigh 
nurantains.  Ihe  watwt  ocntain  tnlphnretted  hydrogen  a&a,  chloride  of  so- 
dium, cliloride  of  calciam,  carbonate  of  Koda,  Bulplwite  «(  .^odn,  huli'li.ite  df 
magnesia,  silica,  and  alnmina.  There  are  similar  springs  at  St  Uelena  in  the 
Mmaeoninty. 

•BlPaso  do  Rnldo^  (inraninj^  WTiitt^  Oak  Pass,)  hot  springs,  aro  hituatcd 
la  a  flatvallev,  without  any  attractive  features;  The  waters  arc  c-lottely 
allied  to  the  thermal  waters  of  Atx*la-ChapeUe  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  iiossees- 

ing  the  nmi^-Ti  d  c<inil)iiiation  of  heat.  Chloride  of  Bodium,  8til[ihiiM  (ti  iI  hy- 
drogen, carlxtnic  acid  ga^,  and  an  active  amount  of  alkaline  carlionatea.  It 
is  benciicial  in  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  dartrons  skin  diseases,  in  con* 
tractiiin  of  the  jointH,  and  oM  guii-sliot  wounds.  Xcwrom  white  sulphur 
springs,  fourteen  miles  from  San  Luis  OliisiKi,  and  iVclio's  springs,  litteeu 
miles  from  &  Lb  O.  and  two  from  the  coast,  are  all  in  San  Luis  Obispo  co. 

"These  springs  are  nituafcd  at  the  head  of  a  caflon  f«)ur  or  five  miles 
northeast  of  the  town  of  S mta  lUrliara,  11,")0  feet  above  the  8ea.  They  are 
MTOL innumbt  r;  f<inr  of  w  hirliare  nearest  the  head  of  the cafion,  havingtha 
same  properties  of  free  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  1 14*  Fahrenheit.  Another,  100  yards  west,  has  a  t4>mperature  of  117% 
and  its  principal  constituent  is  stilphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  iron,  soda, 
potash,  and  a  traoe  of  arsenic  Tne  other  two  have  not  been  analyzed,  but 
Dare  a  lower  temperatare  than  the  first  named.  These  springs  are  Tiiited 
for  rlii'u -iiatiHtn,  hkiu  disoasos,  contraction  of  the  joints,  paralysis^  and,  aa 
an  auxiiliary  in  the  treatment  of  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis. 
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California  went  through  the  excitement  of  her 
gulden  era  without  a  stock  exchange.  In  1851,  when 
Frdmont's  Mariposa  mine  was  placed  upon  the  Euro- 
pean market,  there  prevailed  a  mania  for  joint-stock 
mining  associations  abroad,  and  numerous  oompaniea 
were  formed  in  London  and  Paris  with  princes  as 
presidents,  counts  and  barons  as  vice  j>i  esiaent8,  and 
names  followed  by  many  abbreviations  as  directors^ 
which  caused  the  stock  to  be  purchased  with  avidity. 
Four  mammoth  companies  were  advertised  in  the 
London  Times,  in  one  of  which  100,000  shares  were 
quickly  taken  at  a  pound  a  share.  The  Nouveau 
Monde  mining  company,  with  a  Paris  council  of  su- 
pervision, of  which  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte 
was  president.  Count  de  Lantivy  and  others  vice- 
presidents,  was  organized  in  France,  with  the  object 
of  working  the  Mariposa  mines  under  a  lease  from 
Fr^mont^  the  capital  being  5,000,000  francs  in  shares 
of  25  francs  each.  But  in  the  United  States  and 
California  this  form  of  mine  manipulation  did  not 
come  into  favor  until  the  Comstock  lode  of  Nevada 
had  been  sufficiently  prospected  to  show  its  character 
as  a  true  fissure  vein,  carrying  silver  and  gold  in 
probably  vast  amount.  Nor  did  the  need  of  an  ex- 
change then  impress  itself  on  the  public**  for  a  couple 
of  years,  during  which  time  shares,  which  were  then 
called  "feet" — a  foot  representing  a  share — were 
transferred  in  the  same  manner  that  other  property 
was  bought  and  sold.    When  companies  multiplied  ** 

•The  flnt  mining  ami  milliiipj  cnmpany  organized  in  San  Francisco  to 
develop  *  oUtm  oa  the  Comstock  was  tiie  vVaithoe  H.  and  8.  Miuiug  co.  It 
was  the  remit  of  a  w\mt  of  Almarin  B.  Pavl  to  that  region  in  March  ISOO. 

He  n^ii  )  il  witli  the  Siu-cor  co.  fi)r  r^'.fXK)  ton-s  of  nri'.  returni<l  to  S.  F.,  or- 
gaui/x*il  hii  compauy,  wai  ap|>uiiit«U  sup  t,  and  net  about  constructing  a 
•team  milL   His  example  was  imitated,  and  soon  there  were  aeyeral  mills  on 

the  Comstock,  while  the  list  of  niinc^  iiieorporateil  in  Cal.  swcllctl  rapidly. 

*'ThQ  liat  of  mining  commnies  located  in  the  Washoe  district  in  18*iO, 
were:  'Washoe  O.  and  S.  Mining  co.,'canital  stock  9S00.000  in  1.000  of 
$503  each;  t»^rm  of  exisfentv?  li%o  years.  'Chollar  Silver  Mining  co, '  capital 
stock  $iis<),(X».),  in  5,<kX)  sharc^i  of  $300  each;  term  of  existence  uO  years. 
'Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining  co.,*  capital  utock  $1.'>00,000,  in  3,000 
shares  of  .^VX)  on.ch:  term  aO  years.  'Ophir  Silver  Mininur  co  .' njiital 
stock  ^,0^,UOU,  in   lU«bOU  tihares  ol   $3UU  each;   term    iA)  yt^ard. 
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greatly,  as  tlicy  did  in  1861,  and  sales  were  attended 
with  a  corresponding  excitement,  feet  and  inches  were 
sometimes  sold  at  auction,  or  by  the  board  of  brokers, 
whose  business  it  was  to  dispose  of  gas  and  water 
stocks,  bonds,  notes,  and  other  securities. 

The  rapid  increase  of  mining  properties,  and  the  op- 
portunity afforded  for  deception,  with  the  growing  de- 
sire of  the  pubUc  to  invest  in  mining  shares,  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  stock  exchange,  wlicre  fair 
and  l^itimate  investments  might  be  made,  while  the 
market  could  not  be  governed  by  prices  creatcfd  by  the 
pretended  sales  of  one  broker  to  another,  as  had  been 
done.  Franklin  Lawton,  secretary  of  the  board  al- 
ready referred  to,  made  the  suggestion  to  some  of  his 
associates  to  form  themselves  into  a  board  similar  to  the 
NewTork  Stock  Exchange,  though  he  at  first  met  with 
opposition  from  dealers  who  had  found  other  methods 

'Buckeye  G.  and  S.  Mining  co.,'  capital  Rtock  $280,000  in  2,800  shares  of 
$100  each;  term  60  years.  '(JouM  atnl  Ciirry  Silver  Mining  co.,' capitil 
stock  §•2,400,000,  iii  4.800  .-^liare.^  of  ^:>{M  tatli;  term  50  yearji.  'Scorpion 
Silver  Mining  co.,'  cai>ital  stock  $.S"),000,  in  3.">0  sliarea  $1(X)  each;  term  SO 
years.  "Yankee  Silver  Mining  co.,' capital  Klock  ^j(X).0(H)  in  r».(XK)  .shares 
of  ;^100  each;  term  50  years.  These  were  all  tlie  compauied  wluwe  incor- 
poration papers  were  on  file  in  July  13,  184)0.  a.s  I  leam  the  8,  F.  AUa  of 
that  .late.    Tlieir  aiiiircu'ate  capital  was  .*IO,'.>:ri,000. 

Tin  re  wan  a  traUiug  place  for  stocks  in  1800-1  called  Olney  k  Co's 
Washoe  Stock  exchance,  where  Jame.s  X.  Olney  had  his  first  regular  auctioii 
sale  Jan.  U,  ISr*!,  altnoiigli  stock  ha<l  hoen  8<il(l  there  in  18G0.  1  tin«l  a  no- 
tice of  a  report  made  in  iJeceralKjr  of  that  year  as  follows:  'Dec.  2*.*,  lS»i0. 
M  iiiing  etocka  of  all  descriptiona  have  l>ecn  for  ten  days  peat  quite  in  i<  t  <.  o. 
The  interrnjition  hy  stonnsof  coniniuni<-ation,  hoth  hy  express  and  telegraph, 
with  the  ininin^  loc4itions  on  the  eastern  shipe,  haa  had  much  ed'ect  iu  bus- 
pending  operations  in  this  muket.  The  foUowing  may  be  considered  as  the 
present  nuing  ntee  for  the  prominent  stocks: 


Shir  $S'25  to  ^i850  per  foot.  Sales  limited, 

lifomia.                                 550  to  600  '*  **  little  offered. 

Gould  k  Oony                           .1:!5           "  **  Ataesa'ta  unpaid. 

Chollar                                        70  to  75    "  "  "  paid. 

Lnoeme                                    85  to  90    '*  **  Dull  aalee. 

St  Lonia                                        50            "  "  «'  " 

Bodtou                                        20            "  ♦«  "  " 

Hope.                                          20  " 

Su<-kcr                                              14  to  16     "  "  " 

Rogers                                             8  to  10     "  "  "  " 

Lady  Bryan.                                 6  to  8    "  *•  . 


At  the  first  regular  .said  in  January.  1861,  'a  very  large  company  wae 

present,  and  a  con.siderahle  amount  of  \V  i>li.>e  and  Ivmer  il  la  :;itt  rests  were 
disposed  of  at  fair  pricei.'  None  of  the  principal  C'oiu^Utck  stocka  wuru  of- 
teed,  except  Qoiild&  Curry  at  1:282  per  share  of  three  inchea. 
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profitable,  anrl  also  from  owners  of  mining  property, 
who  feared  that  sjxjculation  would  be  increased  by  it. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  September 
at  428  M()nt<r()mery  street,  when  a  committee  was 
cln)s<^n  to  draft  a  constitution  and  bv  laws,  namelv: 
John  Perry,  Jr,  T.  C.  Sanborn,  Henry  Critcln  r,  Rob- 
ert C.  Page,  David  Henriques,  and  Wm  W.  Law- 
ton."  On  tin"  12th  the  by-Jaws  were  reported,  and, 
with  some  modifications,  adopted.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  association  which  has  witnessed  the 
making  of  many  fortmies  and  the  undoing  of  more ; 
which  is  revered  as  the  pantheon  of  the  gods,  or 
reviled  as  an  assembly  of  demons,  according  as  the 
prices  of  stocks  ascend  or  descend  the  ever  sliding 
scale.  This  is  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and  Exchange 
board. 

In  1872  business  had  so  increased  that  the  eighty 
members,  to  which  the  first  exchange  was  limited,  were 
not  considered  sufficient  to  propt  i  ly  conduct  all  the 
daily  transfers  of  stock,  aud  a  second  board  was  or- 

^The  Bwiubw't  of  liiia  boiH  wei«  dmged  a  fse  of  flOO,  bat  paid  only 

$60  at  first,  as  they  ccnfined  thoir  "perntions  to  a  small  room  in  Montgomery 
block,  furuUhuil  with  a  pUin  table  m  horae-shue  form,  with  desks  for  the 
i»remii«nt  and  Mcretarjr.  The  fint  nmnben  were;  J.  Perry,  Jr,  F.  C.  San- 
|.  >rti.  S.  H,  y.l.'rift'.lt.  Co...  R.  Tiarday,  H.  C.  Logan,  Ro1)crt  C.  Page,  C  H. 
>Vakeioe,  Joseph  Grant,  J.  B.  E.  CavaUier,  S.  C.  Brace,  P.  C.  Uyman, 
Henry  Critcher,  P.  B.  Cornwall.  N.  A.  WatMm,  Wm  L.  Higeins,  &  J.  de 
Santa  Marina.  Simon  Mayer,  Franklin  Lawton,  P.  C.  ^V^lllams,  Henry 
SchmiedeU,  11.  P.  W  akelee,  D.  VV.  Teacle.  0.  Abbott.  K.  £.  Brewster,  A. 
Marine  Ohapelle,  B.  Dnpre,  A.  J.  Shipley,  R  H.  Shtton,  T.  A.  Talbert, 
"NVm  Willson  Lawton,  Frank  M.  Pixley,  David  HonriqucM.  Wm  H.  Parker, 
Wm  K.  GarriaoD,  J.  Downo  Wilson,  A.  Van  Lokeren,  Charles  K.  Smith. 
As  bnsiiiees  ioereMed  new  a{^Ueatioiifl  for  memberehip  were  received,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  limit  the  numlx^r  to  80,  and  to  increase  the  fee  to  $250 — 
then  to  ^S'tOO — and  finally  to  $1,000.  Finding  themselves  restricted  for  want 
of  space,  after  eeveral  remoree  they  finally  secured  a  room  in  the  new  Mer> 
chant's  Elxchange  building  on  Califrirnia  street  betw.m  M-.ntu.nK  ry  aijl 
Sansome,  taking  stock  in  the  building  to  the  amount  of  $20,000!  But  even 
here  they  were^  crowded,  and  aoain  changed  their  qnartera  to  Dnaeaa'a 
luiilding,  41 U  California  stre«^t,  wiicre  they  remained  until  Oct.  1877,  when 
tliey  took  possession  of  their  present  elegant  Exchange  building  on  Pine 
Street.  The  Board  room  here  te  70  feet  6  inches  square  with  the  ceiUng  66 
feet  liicb.  It  has  100  scats,  and  a  cal'i  ry  for  ftpectators,  and  a  special  one 
for  ladies.  In  1876  a  surplus  of  1^,000  waa  divided  among  the  members. 
The  price  of  eeata  previoDe  to  1872  had  risen  to  13,000;  nnoe  then  it  lam 
been  as  high  as  $40,000.  Tti  the  early  practices  of  an  inex[>orienced  board  no 
charge  was  made  for  entering  a  luiue  upon  their  list^  and  calling  it  during  % 
■oaaions  bat  now  ft  foe  of  #6,000  is  reqnired.   The  slgrlo  of  reeordiug  traa- 
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ganized,  called  the  California  Stock  and  Exchange 
board.''  In  1875  a  third,  the  Pacific  Stock  Exchange,** 
was  formed,  the  former,  now  defunct,  being  called  "the 
little  board/'  to  distiiiguiah  it  from  the  San  Francisco 


aactions  ui  ahowa  by  Uiu  folluwing  extract  from  the  books  of  tha  boftrd  in  the 
bflgiiming: 

Frulny,  Septemhfr  SCaK,  ISOt. 


Buna 

QUALIIT 

Stock 

TiMB 

Pttlj 

Logan 

Sanborn 

Pixlay 

|;.moo 

10  feet 
60  sham 

Starr 

Chollar 

MLDavidaoa 

|;;i87.50 

185.00 
8.00 

Saturday,  Stptemher  £7th,  J8'J£. 

Logan 

5  sharea 

CaL  Navig'n 

$39.60 

Monday  Seplember  f9tk,  18'iS. 

Perry 

Wilaon 

Logan 
Perry 

13,000 
6  feet 

S.  F.  Bonds 
Esmeralda 

$70.50 
60.00 

Tmaia^^  September  SOlh,  ISet. 

Logan 

Sanltorn 

Cxvallier 

50  feet 

10  feet 

Dessert 

Potosi 

$  12.60 
187.00 

jTwhiwrfny,  Ottaber  IM,  1869. 

Marina 
KU.Wakelec 

Logaa 
Logw 
Pwi7 

Cavallier 
Mayer 

Shiptof 
Perry 
Uyman 
Suiborn 

15  feet 
10  feet 
20  shares 
10  feet 
.m^  feet 
7  ahum 

rix.lhr 
Sierra  Xcv. 
Mt.DaviddOD 
Mcrideth 
Merideth 
BoaalttT  Wa- 
ter (So. 

$175.00 
HO.  00 
6.50 
20.00 
20.00 
35.00 

**The  California  Stock  and  Exchange  Board  waa  oruauized  in  Jan.  Ib72, 
400B  after  the  developmeal  of  the  Crown  Point  and  Belcher  mines*  whiuh 
can"*e<l  a  lively  market,  Ity  an  association  of  40  men.  many  <'f  whom  were 
experienced  brokers.  The  memljcrship  was  limited  70,  which  number  of 
seats  was  qouddy  taken,  but  reduced  afterwards  to  62.  The  sale.^  during 
the  fir^t  V'^ar  amounted  to  $16,000,000.  The  total  sales  down  to  .July  ISTO 
were  .?SO.000,0O0.  The  constitution  and  by  law.s  were  nearly  identical  with 
the  ohlor  asHociation.  Seats  in  this  board  were  valued  at  from  $1,000  tO 
$8;000.  /(/.,  33.    It  su.sTK'mlcd  operations  in  IHSO.  J/ZHin;/.  520-1. 

**The  Pacific  Stock  Exchange  connists  of  80  members,  each  of  which  paid 
in  •!  llM  HMt  $6k000!,  nikiag  »  oaih  cipitil  of  $IOQ^O0Qi  Am  umA^tm 
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Stock  and  Excliange,  or  **old  board."  The  Pacific 
board  endeavored  to  associate  the  most  active  o[>era- 
tors  on  the  coast,  and  embmeed  a  scheme  for  loainng 
inont  v  on  mininjr  securities.  Half  the  mend^ers  wt  rc 
selected  from  the  California  board,  then  in  the  height 
of  its  [irospcrity.  The  nuMnbers  of  these  boards  are 
h()noral)le  men,  and  the  stock-brokers  of  San  Fran- 
ci.sco,  whether  mrmlHTS  of  boards  or  not,  aro  r^cner- 
ally  lionest.  altlH)Ugh,  as  in  every  otlu^r  business,  some 
men  havf  been  sucked  into  the  maelstrom  of  exeitr- 
ment  and  gone  down,  sinkin^^  their  own  and  their  cli- 
ents' means  in  hopeless  depths  of  ruin.  It  is  the 
privilcL^e  of  the  Ijroker  to  make  a  ctmimission,  whether 
lie  buys  or  sells,  and  when  lie  keeps  to  his  commis- 
sions he  is  ordinarily  sure  to  make  a  fair  ineoine.** 
Often  he  knows  no  more  of  the  value  of  a  mine  than 
the  least  informed  of  his  clients;  and  ecjually  as  little 
of  the  imjxniding  rise  f)r  fall  of  any  stock  on  the  list 
of  the  boards.    la  the  great  gamble   going  on  he  is 

$10,000  was  ofTcrcd  for  a  scat  in  Uiis  lioanl.  It  held  its  flmt  montingfw  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  stoclu in  the  Ualleck  building,  on  theoofMr <^8anaoine 
•nil  Halleck  atreete,  June  7,  1876.    It  had  already  jpQrdwMd  for  $326,000 

tlio  ]iropi'rty  n.iw  owiiinI  hy  thy  axsooiatiim,  on  which  has  been  erected  a 
haudiiuiuo  oditice  fronting  on  Leide^orff  street,  extending  back  to  Montgom* 
•1^,  and  oommniiicaiiiig  with  an  exonisitely  omameDtea  rotanda,  and  that 
with  a  pjncioiis  Vf  stHuik\  clalxtrately  decorated,  opening  on  Mdiit  jomery 
street.  It  was  opened  May  15,  1876,  and  the  day's  hale.i  amounted  to 
$*2SS,(K)0.  The  ehaiges  for  placing  a  mine  on  the  list  of  the  Pacific  Stock 
Excli.inpr"  are  .**>00,  witli  a  munval  fee  of  to  he  paid  riiitui.illy.  'llio 

constitution  and  hy-law^  are  the  same  in  etluct  as  those  of  the  i>au  Fraucuico 
Stock  and  Exc>iange  boartL 

*^  Srhim  vlf  irH  Stntrmmt,  MS.,  5. 

**There  \s  a  perfectly  bewildering,  and,  to  the  tininitiatei'.,  nnintelligihle 
MOae  enacted  every  daynttiieatodc^boariU,  aometliing  like  this:  Tht;  sitrnal 
to  commence  the  day's  operations  is  a  metallic  hang!  clang!  bang!  'Call  the 
roll,'  says  the  chief  magidan  from  hia  curtiineu  dais.  Another  metallic 
banging,  then  *Ophir'  is  shoute<l  by  the  caller.  Instantly  there  is  a  rush 
of  brokers  to  tlio  pit  in  front  of  the  dais.  Shouts,  yells,  gesticnlatirai,  and 
bellowing  go  on,  for  a  moment  only.  What  they  cry  is  the  nnmber  of  sharea 
thoy  M'ili  sell  or  I'uy,  and  'sell  'em cash,' '  hcll  'em  reglar,*  'sell  'em  seller  30.' 
To  sell  for  cash  means  that  the  stock  must  be  delivered  and  paid  for  before 
2  P.  M.  the  same  day.  To  aell  'regular '  meene  delivery  on  the  following  day. 
To  'buy  or  sell  .'JO'  meana  that  the  buyer  or  seller  has  30  days  to  deliver  or 
demand  the  stiK-k.  Most  brokers  buy  stocks  regular,  and  hold  them 
required,  charging  a  heavy  tntereet,  the  enstomer  paying  such  'margin '  as 
the  broker  dcnian«N.  from  20  to  fiO  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  stock.  Should 
it  fall,  the  buyer  must  put  up  more  money  (mud,  it  is  termed)  to  keep  up  the 
margin,  or  the  stock  is  sold  at  his  risk.  Should  the  stock  of  a  '  buyer  SO* 
hee  the  day  after  pturchaee,  be  hae  n  right  to  demaod  it^  or  the  diffureDoe  m 
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merely  the  irresponsible  agent,  unlosf?,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  he  borrows  from  the  banks  to  carry  the 
stocks  of  his  customers  on  a  margin,  when,  if  tliey 
have  a  rapid  decline,  he  may  become  involved  with 
his  principal. 

There  have  been  many  individual  fraudulent  trans- 
actions in  mines,  chargeable  to  the  greed  and  rascality 
of  mining  unpostors,  who  have  even  gone  abroad  for 
their  victims;  but  this  is  a  matter  separate  and  apait 
from  the  "gambling  deals"  in  the  stock  market. 
Knowing  the  wealth  hidden  in  the  mineral  veins  of 
the  coast,  the  people  were  always  looking  for  some 
great  development,  and  were  only  too  wuling  to  be 
deceived  by  their  hopefulness.  The  silver  mines  on 
the  Comstock  were  at  first  a  great  mystery  and  a 
great  promise.  When  their  managers— manipulators, 
they  are  called — caught  the  hint  given  by  the  faith 
of  the  people,  tlioy  conreivcd  the  scheme  of  trading 
upon  it.  In  IM'S  Gould  and  Curry  sold  for  $G,300  a 
foot;  Ophir  $2,700  ;  Savage  $4,000  ;  Hale  and  Nor- 
cross  $2,100;  Chollar  $1,000,  and  so  on.  Those 
prices  were  dependent  on  the  reported  yield  of  a  rich 
ore-body  inGrould  and  Curry,  and  when  it  was  showing 
signs  of  exhaustion  the  better  informed  threw  their 
stock  on  the  market,  creating  a  panic.  This  was  the 
cause  of  loss  to  thousands  who  had  followed  the  lead 
of  the  rich  stockholders  in  buying,  but  could  not  fol- 
low it  in  selling  because  the  market  was  broken. 
Losses  of  this  nature  usually  inspire  a  desire  for  re- 
trieval through  tlie  same  medium,  and  the  lesson  of 
1863  had  little  effect  in  discouraging  stcu^k  specula- 
tion.   A^ain  shares  were  multiplied,  until,  instead  of 

representmg  a  foot  on  a  vein,  a  share  might  only  rep- 

« 

the  price  at  which  he  bought  it,  ami  the  quotation  at  the  hoanl  that  day. 
When  one  stock  has  l)een  called,  the  brokers  retire,  and  another  is  .'-houted 
out.  IVrhaps  it  is  'Consolidated  Virginia.'  In  an  instant  Bal»el  id  let  loose 
again,  and  the  pit  is  full  of  xtjiniping,  uushing,  pulliii)^',  ydlinji;,  roaring 
•feoek  fiends.  But  only  for  a  moment,  and  «o  on.  to  the  end  <>{  Die  li>t.  Aii 
honr  or  I>xs  ha«  passed,  hut  millions  have  chaiiu'cd  hands,  ami  the  teh  prajih 
has  tlaahed  the  intelligence  acroM  the  coniiucut,  and  through  the  Atlauiiu  to 
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resent  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper.   Bat  peode 
purchased  tlicm  nevertheless,  paying  the  prices  fixed  oy 
the  manipulators,  and  the  realganiolin^  spirit  showed 
itself.    In  June  1871  Crown  Point  sold  tor  $6,000  a 
foot    In  the  previous  November  it  ws-s  scHins:  at  $3 
a  share.    The  discovery  was  made  of  a  body  of  ore  of 
fine  quality  which  was  afterward  found  to  extend  into 
Belcher,  the  adjoining  mine,  but  was  not  announced  to 
the  share-holders,  until  one  capitalist  had  quietly  pur- 
chased 5,000  shares,  and  1,000  shares  had  been  secured 
by  anoUier.   llien  the  news  was  suffered  to  be  made 
known,  and  the  price  advanced  rapidly.    The  princi- 
pal buyer,  with  the  object  of  controlhng  the  board  of 
directors,  kept  on  purchasing  all  the  shares  within 
reach  until  with  the  last  4,100  shares  at  $300  he  had 
paid  $  I, -230,000  for  his  interest  in  the  mine.  There 
were  but  GOO  feet  in  the  mine,  divided  into  12,000 
shares,  and  the  price  |mid  was  at  the  rate  of  $6,000  a 
foot.    TlnTc  was  but  a  fraction  of  an  inch  in  these 
filiaros ;  wliercas,  by  and  by,  th.  re  was  but  a  line,  if 
that.    Bv'in jr  so  very  attenuated,  what  did  it  matter 
whetlier  tlicre  were  any  mine  at  all  except  tlie  name 
on  the  stock  list  ?    Soon  afterward  a  small  body  of 
ore  was  uncovered  in  the  Savage  mine,  which  is  lo- 
cated almost  in  tlie  centre  of  the  Comstock  lode. 
And  now  ensued  one  of  the  most  frantic  stock  excite- 
ments ever  witnessed  on  the  Pacific  coast.    It  was 
believed  that,  when  depth  was  attained,  the  ore-lx>dy 
in  the  Crown  Pomt  would  be  found  to  extend  the 
entire  length  of  tlie  lode,  and  the  prices  of  sharea 
advanced  accordingly,  often  rising  §20,  §30,  or  even 
$50  in  a  day,  Crown  Point  selling  for  over  §1,800  a 
share,  l^elcher  over  $1,500,  with  others,  as  Savage  at 
over  $700,  in  proportion.    The  stock-gambling  mania 
extended  throughout  every  portion  of  the  coast,  and 
pervaded  all  classes  of  society,  the  merdiant,  the 
farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  and  the  professional 
man  all  taking  part  in  the  frenzied  rush  for  sudden  and 
easily  acquired  richea    The  prices  of  these  lines  were 
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very  well  sustained  "  until  April  1872,  and  then  came 
a  crash  in  which  the  value  of  silver  storks  dorlined 
960,000,000  in  tea  day&    The  capitalist  above  re- 


*^  Here  it  a  table  of  prices,  bullion,  assessments,  and  dividends  for  the 
montb  of  October  1809,  with  comparative  totals  ior  the  yeard  18ik>,  1867, 
1868^  and  1809  for  the 


nigne 
Price 

Jt^rice 

Bullion 

iiieii  bti 

I- 

CleUlla 

oaies  oi 

OtOCK 

$  15.00 

$  10.00 

16.00 

11.00 

•$  20,000 

IS.00 

IS.OO 

Crowa  Pointk. . . 

17.01) 

n.^o 

90,000 

25.01) 

20.00 

CholMr-Potosi. . 

17.00 

13.80 

$108,070 

$  28,000 

1.00 

1.00 

8.000 

1.50 

3.d0 

30.00 

16.00 

7.523 

Gould  &  Curry  . 

77.50 

66.50 

28,9.33 

Oold  UiU  Quartz 

30.00 

27.00 

2,629 

Hale  ft  NfwcroBs 

141.00 

116.00 

110,116 

IiiilM  rial  

37.00 

28.00 

180.00 

112.50 

143,381 

La<ly  Byron. . . . 

13.00 

8.00 

Ki..'0 

9.50 

22.00 

1.3.00 

33,600 

Overman  

125.09 

77.50 

12,820 

S.gatc'd  Belchei 

8.50 

5.00 

6,400 

61.00 

37.50 

31,271 

Sierra  Nevada. . 

18.50 

7.00 

16.100 

7,500 

Yellofr  Jacket  . 

43.00 

85.00 

100,000 

Total  in  1S68. . . 
Total  in  1867 
ToUl  in  ISGG 

t  ••••••• 

$610,^3 

5;r).i»;t 

1,079,799 
1,032,713 

«U>4.(X)0 

1()('>,(M)0 
205,000 
U>4,620 

$  35,. TOO 
IL'O.IHK) 
240,000 
107,000 

$69,aS9,731 
II5,9t3,ll9 
6<»,274.577 
32,835.893 

Coinmercial  Herald  aitd  Martet  Renew^  Jan.  14tht  1870. 

Til  nnnthertaM<;  T  thid  the  statement  of  the  annnM^l  pfoduet^  MeenHMati 

aad  dividends  for  tiie  above  yeaia  iUi  iuUows: 


Tetn 

Ballion  Plrodnct 

Dividends 

Assessments 

1860 

%  7.205,378 

$1,175,000 

11,419,000 

1888 

8.499,769 

2.415,000 

1,825.000 

1867 

1 3,620,  on-j 

3,991,000 

1,29(1.000 

1866 

11,732,100 

1,754,000 

1,194.820 

Of  tbe  mines  which  T)roduee<l  over  one  million  in  1869  there  were  only 
four,  ( 'hollar- Potoei,  Hale  &  Norcross,  .Savage, and  Yellow  Jacket.  It  will 
be  o1)scrved  that  the  asseuments  in  this  year  more  than  equalled  the  divi> 
dends,  notwithstanding  the  production  .^^Iiould  have  covered  all  eipcuea. 
The  discrepancies  are  not  lens  marked  in  the  other  yean. 

UliiT.  Cal.,  Vou  Vli.  43 
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forrod  to*"  was  credited  with  a  gain  of  $25,000,000, 
and  a  few  other-?  with  enormous  jn-otits.*" 

In  this  case  the  rise  was  due  to  the  actual  discovery 
of  a  new  ore  l)odv  m  Bekdier  and  Crown  Point  siniul- 
taneouslv  witli  rich  discoveries  in  the  I'ioclie  district, 
but  the  fiict  of  these  devel()pn)ents  could  not  have 
affected  the  market  'to  such  a  degree  had  it  not  heen 
for  the  manipulation  of  the  great  dealei*s,  in  collusion 
with  the  l)anks.  Every  preparation  was  made  to  lead 
the  credulous  public  to  their  fatal  plunge.  In  this  the 
speculators  were  assisted  hy  certain  newsj)a])eis.  af- 
fecting to  give  authentic  reports  of  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  the  mines,"  But  these  journals  were 
not  in  the  scv  rcts  of  tlie  manipulators  any  more  thaD 
those  to  whom  they  gave  false  advice. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Comstock,  the  bank  of 
California,  under  the  management  of  W.  C.  Ealston, 
sent  its  confidential  agent.  William  Sharon,  to  Nevada. 
The  result  of  the  policy  pursued  was  that  mining  was 
made  possible  that  otherwise  would  liave  been  impos- 
sible. Mon»>v  was  advanced,  and  stock  taken  as  se- 
curity. J^ctore  1872  tlic  bank  of  California  held 
shai'cs  enough  to  control  most  of  the  prominent  mines, 
and  l)y  means  of  this  control  could  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mills,  even,  it  was  allt  ged,  loaning  money 
to  mill-men,  and  afterwards  refusing  to  give  tliem  the 
custom  of  the  mines,  until  they  fell  into  bankrui)tcy 
for  want  of  em]>loyment.  In  187.1,  Shart)n  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Union  Mill  and  Alining  company,  wliich 
owned  IG  quartz-mills,  of  a  value  (»f  from  815,000  to 
$300,000  oach,  aggregating  $1,200,000.  The  water- 
works at  Virginia  City,  valued  at  ^7,000,000,  and  the 

Alvinsa  U.-ivwanl. 

**Sharon,  of  the  bank  of  California,  was  said  to  have  mads  $20,000,000, 
C.  A.  Low  $10,000,000.  and  J.  P.  Jones  the  Mime. 

■'*Tlio  Diiih/  Sff I  Report  was  cstaMishcil  in  ]'^C''^.  licintr  the  oldest  daily 
paper  of  its  chiaa  on  the  entire  Pacific  coast.  It  was  small  at  tirst,  but  was 
a  tinancial  success  from  the  start,  and  is  now  a  large  quarto  sheet,  filled  with 
official  lists  of  the  .'^tock  Hales  at  all  ttic  Itoards,  tlie  latfst  intelligence  from 
the  mines  (which  may  be  true  or  false),  and  the  freshest  rumom  about  stocks. 
It  nurports  to  be  oonMrvatiT&  The propnefeon in  1887  were  Wm  M.  Bonkar 
and  A.  C.  Uiester. 
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Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad,  worth  $3,000,000,  were 
under  the  control  of  tlie  president  of  a  bank  whose 
nominal  capital  was  only  $5,000,000.  What  wonder 
that  he  fell  into  the  pit  he  himself  had  du^  for 
others.  The  pri)j>erty  held  as  security  hy  the  Cali- 
fornia bank  amounted  to  $25,000,000.  The  milling 
business  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Union  Mill  and  Mining  company;  the  railroad  con- 
trolled the  timber  and  wood  necessary  for  the  mines 
and  mills;  and  there  was  little  connected  with  the  Corn- 
stock  that  was  not  owned  by  the  institution  presided 
over  by  lialston  except  tlie  Sutro  tunnel.  To  believe 
that  a  st<.)ck  mania  ever  came  on  witliout  l)eing  ])rc- 
determined  bv  tlie  liolder  of  so  much  miniiitj  estate 
was  to  be  blind  and  credulous  to  the  point  of  resign- 
inij;  the  reasoninij^  capacity. 

But  a  day  of  reckoning  was  at  haixl  for  the  bank 
of  California;  it  was  to  be  beaten  at  its  own  tactics. 
In  187li,  notwithstanding  the  tuml)le  of  1872,  while 
Crown  point  and  Belclier  were  paying  large  dividends, 
the  Virginia  Consolidated  commenced  dividing 
$:iOO,000  njonthly  among  its  share-holders.  In  the 
following  year  a  drift  run  from  the  1,200-toot  level  of 
the  Gould  &  Curry  disclosed  a  large  body  of  rich  ore, 
which  further  exploration  showed  to  be  from  300  to  400 
feet  in  width.  In  December  1874  a  professional  ex- 
pert," and  one  w^ell  acquainted  with  the  Comstock,  said: 
"  I  assert  that  there  is  already  shown  in  the  two  mines, 
California  and  Consolidated*^  Virginia,  $1,500,000,000 
of  ore.  I  make  the  assertion,  and  am  willing  to  stand 
by  it.  I  think  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
the  ore  wiU  average  $200  per  ton;  I  have  examined 
drifts  150  feet  in  ore  that  averaged,  ton  per  ton,  as  it 
was  taken  out,  $500.  I  should  say  the  Consolidated 
Virginia  and  Califoroia  are  worth  at  least  $5,000  per 
share ;  that  is,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  amount  of 
money  will  be  paid  out  in  diyidend&    I  have  been 

^  Philip  Deideaheimer. 
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milling  twenty-four  years,  or  most  of  my  lifetime.  I 
am  very  careful  about  my  statements."  It  is  proba- 
ble that  while  tlius  so  vastly  overestimating  the  ex- 
tent and  ricluiL'Ssof  tlie  bonanza,  the  expert  stated  only 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Superintendent  Fair 
reporte<l  at  the  close  of  1874:  **The  quality  of  tlie  ore 
is  of  very  high  grade,  and  far  exceeds  in  value  any  ever 
removed  from  the  Comstock.  The  quantity  now  ex- 
posed to  view  is  almost  fabulous.  .  .  .  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  ore  developed  in  the  mine  the  jiast 
yi'ar  far  exceeds  in  value  that  of  any  mine  which  has 
ever  come  under  my  knowledge  or  observation." 

Seeing  endless  dividends  in  ]>rospect,  all  classes 
were  eager  to  possess  shares  in  the  great  bonanza, 
which  rose  in  value  ^10,  $20,  and  $30  a  day,  and  on 
one  occasion  as  much  as  $100  at  a  sinj^le  session  of  the 
board. The  oldest  operators  were  deeeived,  l)ecause 
the  amount  of  bullion  so  far  produced  had  really  ex- 
ceeded that  of  anv  of  the  Comstoeks,  and  no  one 
doubb'fi  the  intogrity  of  the  men  who  controlled  it. 
As  the  event  proved,  they  were  themselves  greatly 
deceived  as  to  the  value  of  the  mine.  The  scenes 
at  the  stock  exchanges  at  this  period  and  for 
the  first  wtH^ks  of  1875  were  w^eird  m  their  excite- 
ment, the  brokers  crying  one  to  another,  like  the  un- 
seemly harpies  of  Dante's  hell,  every  cry  carrying  the 
Comstock  higher.  Not  only  at  the  exchanges,  but 
on  the  street,"  the  wild  bidding  for  fortune's  favors 

•*Tlio  Consolidated  Virtfinia  mine  was  diviilcd  into  10,700  shares,  its 
lenptli  liciiig  l,;nO  feet.  The  firm  of  Floo«l  &  O'Brien,  Mackay.  and  Fair 
bought  up  a  majority  of  tlie  shares  at  $4  to  89.  (For  a  history  of  the  rela- 
tions of  tbe!4e  men,  gee  my  HitL  Ketnida.)  The  property  was  divided  into 
two  mines,  Conaolidated  Virginia  and  California,  with  108,000  shares  each. 
SnUsequcntly  the  mine«  were  divided  into  540,000  shares  each.  Nol>ody 
cared  now  about  the  ground  convcyod«»tt  WM  the  object  to  aluuro  in  tiie 
diTision  of  what  the  mine  contained. 

'^One  of  the  means  of  stock  gambling  trarsned  in  S.  F.  in  1876  was  by 
puts  and  culU.  A  'put'  is  a  contract  with  a.  firm  of  brokers  whereby  the 
purchaser  of  the  privilege  agree « tu  pay  a  dollar  a  share  for  all  that  the  stock 
may  fall  in  the  market  during  the  next  15  days,  the  price  started  from  being 
from  one  to  ten  per  cent  Iwlow  the  market  price  on  the  day  of  purchase.  A 
'  call '  is  the  rever»e  of  this;  it  is  the  privil^e  of  a  rise  tliat  is  given.  But 
as  the  price  fixed  in  eitlier  ease  is  so  mvch  above  or  belov  ilie  market  rata 
that  the  bnyer  has  little  hope  of  reaching  a  highm  or  lower  pdat^  he  genet- 
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went  on,  and  at  almost  every  diiiiiii^-tal)le  in  the  city 
tlie  day's  advances  in  stoek  wi  il-  cans  assid  anew. 

In  January  1875  the  reeeijits  from  Const)lidated 
Virginia  were  $1,001,400;  in  February  $1,200,000; 
in  Mareh  $1,705, GOO;  in  April  $1,50U,000;  in  ^lay 
$1,521,000;  in  June  $1,502,000;  in  July  $1,G04, 000, 
or  over  $15,000,000  in  seven  months.  The  prices  of 
all  shares  on  the  Com.stDek  were  carried  far  bevond 
their  real  value,  and  although  fluctuating,  were  for  a 
time  sustained  by  the  developments  in  the  bonanza 
mines.  At  the  highest,  in  January,  California  brought 
$780  per  share,  the  stoek  then  bring  divided  into 
108,000  shares.  Consolidati^d  Virginia  brought  over 
$700.  In  February  California  was  divided  into  540,- 
000  shares,  fluctuating  for  some  W(H'ks  between  $()9 
and  $4G.  This  was  a  falling  oft'  in  value  from  $^4,- 
240,000  to  $37,200,000,  and  then  to  $24,840,000. 
Meanwliile  Cumstoek  values  had  declined  more  than 
$100,000,000,  shrinking  $42,000,800  in  a  single  week. 

The  decline  resulted  from  a  variety  of  causes,  chief 
amonor  which  was  the  natural  reaction  which  inevita- 
bly  follows  undue  inflation.  A  few  months  later  the 
depression  was  further  intensified  by  the  failure  of  the 
bank  of  California,  whose  president  had  long  been  in 
the  unsuspected  agonies  of  approaching  ruin,  brought 
on  by  his  too  generous  treatment  of  others  and  his 
own  unauthorized  speculation  with  tlie  funds  of  the 
bank.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1875,  the  bank  closed 
its  doors,  and  on  the  following  day  Kalston's  dead 
body  was  taken  from  the  water  at  North  J3each.  The 
whole  city — indeed,  the  wliole  state,  and  Nevada  as 
well — mourned  the  dead  king  of  the  Comstock. 
Whatever  tlie  faults  of  Halston,  they  felt  that  he 
had  intended  to  befriend  the  community  in  which  he 
lived;^  but  being  only  mortal,  he  had  not  been  able 

ally  loses  his  investment.  However,  two  S.  F.  firms  were  compelled  to  sus- 
[Mmd  on  account  ol  the  extreme  flaetwttioiu  of  this  year,  wnioh  eiuik  all 
their  capitaL 

Beaidee  the  numerous  projccta  ia  Nerada  in  which  Balaton  waa  inter* 
«rted»  ha  waa  inatromental  in  building  the  dry-dock  nt  Honter'a  Poin^  Mia* 
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to  keep  out  of  the  strong  current  of  speculation ,  which, 
like  a  tidal  wave,  had  swept  the  fair  land  of  California. 

Lar<jcly  through  the  efforts  of  Sharon,  the  affairs 
of  tlic  bank  were  rehabilitated,  and  within  a  few  days 
the  directors  had  decided  to  resume  business.  Mean- 
while the  stock-boards  suspended  operations  for  a 
period  of  two  months.  In  October  the  bonanza  firm 
opened  the  bank  of  Nevada  in  San  Francisco,  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,000— afterward  reduced  to  $3,000,- 
000 — and  with  Flood  for  president  The  Nevada 
bank  then  became  the  support  of  the  stock  market^ 
and  for  a  time  confidence  was  maintained,  at  least  in 
the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California  mines. 

While  since  1874-5  there  have  been  periodical 
stock  excitements,  as  that  of  1878,  when,  under  pre- 
tended developments.  Sierra  Nevada  rose  to  $280  a 
share,  and  Union  Consolidated  to  $170,  with  others 
in  proportion,  the  former  almost  without  a  ton  of  nay 
ore  in  sight,  of  late  such  excitements  have  grovm  less 
frequent  and  less  pronounced.  Nor  could  this  well 
be  otherwise  when  it  is  considered  that»  with  two  or 
three  trifling  exceptions,  no  Comstock  mine,  apart 
from  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California,  has  de- 
clared a  single  dividend  m  all  the  long  interval  between 
1874  and  1890.    Of  the  two  bonanza  mines  the  out* 

Eut  of  the  former,  between  1873  and  1880,  in  which 
ktter  year  it  ceased  to  be  largely  productive,  was 
$64,974,816,  of  which  $42,930,000  was  disbursed  in 
dividends.  Of  California,  the  yield  from  1876  to  1880 
— the  extraction  of  ore  on  a  lai^e  scale  beginning  in 
the  former  year— was  $46,742,256,  with  $31,320,000 
in  dividend&  Thus  out  of  a  total  product  of  $111,- 
717,072  for  the  two  mines,  $74,250,000,  or  about  two- 
thiids  of  the  entire  amount,  was  distributed  among 
the  stockholders,  a  larger  proportion  than  has  fallen 
to  theur  share  from  any  mine  on  the  Comstock,  if  not 
on  the  Pacific  coast 

•ion  woollen  mills,  S.  F.  sugar  refinery.  Watt  OOMt  fomitore  factory,  Cornell 
wateh  faotory,  California  theatre,  Orand  and  Palaee  liotela,  and  in  redaink- 
ing  Shermaa  idaad,  with  many  minor  works  of  benefit  to  the  pnblio. 
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A  few  years  after  tlie  exhaustion  of  the  great 
bonanza,  the  two  mines  wore  consolidated,  and  the 
number  of  shares  reduced  from  1,080,000  to  21G,000, 
as  before  the  subdivision  in  1875.  Meanwhile,  from 
over  $700  in  January  of  that  year  the  stock  decHned 
to  twenty-five  cents  in  1883.  And  now  came  still 
another  of  those  transitions  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  the  Comstock  lode.  Early  in  188G  deep 
mining  was  for  the  time  abandoned,  and  the  lower 
levels,  some  of  them  being  then  at  a  depth  of  3,000 
feet,  were  allowed  to  fill  up  with  water,  for  the  pub- 
lic would  no  longer  pay  assessments,  nearly  every 
stock  on  the  list  selling  below  a  dollar  a  share.  But 
a  tew  months  later,  at  the  very  time  when  every  one 
had  lost  faith  in  the  future  of  the  great  lode,  another 
bonanza  was  unearthed,  and  again  in  the  ground  of 
Consolidated  Virginia,  whose  stock  rose  to  over  $60 
a  share,  with  others  in  proportion,  though  followed 
soon  afterward  by  the  usual  collapse.  From  this 
new  ore  body  several  millions  had  been  extracted, 
and  nearly  $3,400,000  disbursed  in  dividends  up  to 
the  spring  of  1890,  when  the  ore  body  sliowed  sij^ns 
of  exhaustion,  or  W' as  at  least  dcterioratinL!  in  quality. 
In  other  mines,  as  Confidence,  and  Hale  and  Noreross, 
smaller  bodies  of  pay  ore  were  disclosed,  and  in  nearly 
all  was  low-grade  (juartz,  long  kuowu  to  exist,  yield- 
ing from  $10  to  $J0  a  ton. 

From  18G0  to  1890  the  total  yield  of  the  Comstock, 
most  of  its  shares  beinix  held  in  CaHfornia,  may  bo 
estimated  at  some  $350,000,000,  from  which  has  l)een 
paid  in  dividends  a  total  of  about  $  i  :;o, 000,000,  oiiset 
oy  assessments  of  nearly  half  that  amount.^ 

**Tbe  lagulAtnrt  of  1877-8  raferred  •  bOl  *to  cneoamge  mining  iii- 

dnatry,  and  to  suppress  8tock-gati)Miiig,'  to  a  coininitteo,  which  n-ported  oa 
Uxae  subjects  at  leagtb.  It  proposed,  among  other  things,  to  suppress  stock- 
nmbling  by  br«aking  up  tlie  practice,  on  t)i<  ji^rt  of  mining  offieial%  of 
k'^ 'ping  secret  inforrnjition  about  the  minea  for  >toek-jobbinii  purposes,  and 
by  requirinff  dealers  in  stocks  to  pay  a  license  upon  all  purchases  and  sales 
of  stock,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  operate  as  »  check  upon  fietitiona 
purchHsoH  and  n\\ci*,  'hy  which  mainly  the  disastrous  stock  operations  are 
oarried  out/  This  report  says:  'These  corporations  have  become  so  pow- 
erful thst  tiioy  liAVO  dkngucM  thoir  obligation^  and  Mom  to  Mt  upon 
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The  exliaustion  of  the  old  ore  bodies  and  the  dis- 
covery of  others  have,  of  course,  been  attended  with 
extreme  chan<^es  in  the  price  of  stocks.  It  may  be 
stated  ap|>roxiinat('ly  that  from  a  total  value  of  more 
than  $300,000,000  in  January  1875,  the  market  price 
of  shares  in  the  Comstock  mines,  over  r),000,000  ia 
numl)er,  sank  to  $2,000,000  or  less  in  the  spring  of 
1885,  rose  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  to  $00,- 
000,000  or  $70,000,000,  and  in  April  1890  had  de- 
clined to  $6,000,000  or  $7,000,000.  There  are  still 
those  who  hold  shares  in  mines  which  they  believe  to 
be  in  bonanza,  but  which  neither  pay  dividends  nor  do 
anything  to  put  money  into  the  hands  of  stockholders. 
This  class  ot  traders  are  anxious  for  a  lively  market, 
no  matter  how  produced,  in  order  to  sell  above  what 
their  shares  have  cost  them.  We  have  only  to  glance 
over  the  columns  of  the  daily  journals^  where  whole 
pages  are  filled  with  notices  of  mining  meetings,  as- 
sessments, and  sales  of  forfeited  shares,  to  obtun  some 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital  fiimished  by  the 
community  for  the  support  of  mining  companies,  few 
of  which  make  any  return.'^ 

the  theory  tiiat  ttacjr  ^ined  a  right  by  prescription  to  do  wrOBf. 

Almoiit  every  mining  corporation  has  a  crfflit  mohiUer  for  milling  ores  or  fur- 
nishing supplies  at  prices  tixed  at  little  regard  to  the  interests  of  stock- 
holders, it  is  within  the  experience  of  almoat  every  citizen  of  this  state, 
that  in  the  purchase  of  mining  shares  he  takes  a  greater  rink  npon  the  hon- 
esty and  tllicieney  t>f  the  management  of  the  corporations  tb;in  lie  does  u{»on 
the  product  and  profit  of  the  mines.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious  that  most  of 
them  are  nianipul.ited  more  with  a  view  to  making  money  out  of  the  public 
than  out  of  the  mines.  Mines  that  were  reasonably  worth  a  few  hundred 
thooaand  dollars  have  been  sold  at  tiie  stock-boards  for  millions.  After 
the  stm'k  has  been  thus  HtKited,  assessments  have  In  cn  K-vicd,  mouth  after 
moutli,  and  year  after  year,  oetensibly  to  develop  tlie  nuuos.  In  this  way 
the  mining  corporatUnis  formed  under  tiie  laws  of  this  state  have  collected 
within  the  la.st  three  years  assessments  as  follows:  1875,  $1 1  ,>^S0.<>0<1;  1876. 
$11,008,000;  1877,  J^l  1,598,000=^15,080,000,'— nearly  a  uallion  a  month,  or 
more  than  all  the  taxes  laised  in  the  state  doring  the  same  time  for  stete^ 
OOOnty,  and  city  governments. 

*•  In  my  J/i'^foi-y  o/ jVttWd  will  be  found  brief  biographies  of  the  bonanxa 
quartet  -J.  C.  Flood,  W.  S.  O'Brieo,  J.  G.  Fair,  and  J.  W.  Maokay  also  of 
VV.  Sharon,  J.  P.  Jones,  P.  Deidesheimer,  and  others,  whose  career  is  more 
or  less  associated  with  Uio  history  of  the  Comstock  Io<ic.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  men  who  are  or  have  l>een  conneetod  with  nia- 
ingi  minini?  companies,  and  mining  stock-boards,  thoujjh  from  want  of  space 
the  names  of  many,  such  aa  W.  M.  I«ent,  R.  Sherwood,  and  the  late  W.  B, 
Boom*!,  have  been  omitted  from  thia  chapten 
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The  well-known  mining  magnate,  John  D.  Fry,  or,  as  hia  friends  preferred 
to  call  him,  Colonel  Fry,  in  alliittoii  to  his  Mrly  exploita,  wm  hum  at  (ihtnt, 
Ky,  July  15,  ISlU,  and  thrown  early  upon  his  own  resources,  lleto^nizing 
hia  da.sh  and  tirmnet»,  an  uncle,  (ien.  Fry,  shcriU'  of  Grt^en  co.,  III.,  iippoiiiteil 
him  <lt5puty  at  the  early  age  of  16.  Four  years  later  he  was  elected  to  [suc- 
ceed him,  and  then  served  as  recorder,  and  was  twice  chosen  for  the  legisla- 
ture, la  1849  he  arrived  in  Cal.  iu  thu  company  uf  Sharon,  with  whom  he 
fonnad  a  iMfting  frieDdship,  acting  as  his  buuiueits  partner.  He  held  the  po8i> 
tion  of  ipectal  agent  for  the  post-uthce  dcpt  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  Ibb'S  to 
1860,  when  he  resigned  to  devote  himself  to  mining  enterprises,  to  which  he 
brought  both  theoretic  and  practical  knowledge.  In  1868  he  was  cho«cn 
president  of  the  Crown  Ft  «ad  Belcher  mines,  which  nnder  his  •npervision 
yielded  their  famous  'bonaaaw.'  In  later  years  he  turned  his  attention  to 
Alaskan  mines. 

Among  othera  who  became  wealthy  by  timely  purchases  of  Crown  Pointy 
Beleher,  the  bonanza,  and  other  minmg  shares,  i^  E.  J.  Baldwin,  the  pro* 

prietor  of  the  hotel  which  bears  his  name.  A  native  of  (^hio,  he  came  to 
CaL  in  18d3,  and  after  a  varied  experience  turned  hia  attention  to  real  estate 
and  iniatng*atoek  operations,  flnduig  the  latter  more  to  hie  taste.    Mr  Bald- 

win  is,  however,  a  large  real  estate  owner,  his  Santa  Anita  ranch  in  Los 
Angeles  co.,  whore  is  his  country-seat,  being  one  of  the  moat  l^eautiful  iu  the 
state.  That  which  men  have  termed  his  gooil  luck  is,  in  fact,  the  result  of 
the  rare  judgment,  foresight,  and  enterprise  w  ith  which  he  itj  gifted. 

To  the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  8tuck-lM>ard  and  to  the  leading  men 
in  6naucial  circles,  the  name  of  J.  W.  Coleman  is  familiar  as  that  of  one  who, 
to  use  his  own  plirase,  'has  prospered  by  attendiiit;  strictly  to  his  own  ^Il^*i- 
ness.*  A  Kcntuckian  by  birth,  ho  came  to  this  coast  in  1854,  and  alter 
Working  for  three  years  at  the  mines  in  Amador  co.,  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  Alta  California  Telegraph  co.  In  1870  or  1871  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  James  R.  Keene,  with  whom  he  entered  largely  into  mining-stock 
operations.  In  1876  he  was  elected  president  of  the  'ol<l  board,'  and  under 
hu  supervision  was  erected  the  building  on  Pine  st,  already  referred  to.  In 
1885  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  I^rth  Pacific  Cbast  R.  R.,  and  in  the 
same  year  president  of  the  Union  club. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Comstock  excitement,  <me  of  the  first  to  arrive  on 
the  ground  was  Oeoi^  Hearst,  a  nraotioal  miner  from  Ho.,  his  natiye  state. 
Coming  to  Cal.  in  is:.(),  he  worked  at  the  Placerville  mines  witli  indiffertnt 
snooess,  but  afterward  became  wealthy  through  timely  purchases  on  the 
CoflMtoek.  After  losing  his  fortune  a  few  years  later,  mainly  through  the 
dishone-.ty  of  hia  associates,  he  gradually  became  a  largo  owner  in  .xnme  of 
the  richest  mines  in  Cal.,  Utah,  and  Dakota,  among  others  iu  the  Ontario. 
On  the  death  of  Senator  Miller  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  Tacant  seat,  and 
afterward  elected  for  the  full  term  ending  in  1S9.3. 

Among  the  most  prominent  mining  men  in  northern  Cal.  is  A.  C.  Busch, 
a  Hanoverian  by  birth,  who  came  to  this  state  iu  1S.').'>,  and  soon  afterward 
pnreha.sed  an  interest  in  and  di  vclopcd  the  (loM  lUufT  (ju;irt/  mine.  In 
liS70-l  he  opened  the  Kisiug  Suu  gravul  mine,  at  Logauville,  and  in  1883,  iu 
con  j  u  nction  with  O.  H.  O.  SnnderhaMs,  located  and  began  to  develop  the  Young 
America  mine. 

G.  H.  O.  Sunderhaus,  wiio  is  a  native  of  Sierra  co.,  Cal.,  and  of  German 
extraction,  his  parents  being  Prussians  by  birth,  has  been  engaged  in  mining 
and  milling  since  the  days  of  bis  boyhood.  From  the  Yoong  America  mine, 
which  he  helped  to  locate  and  develop,  nearly  foOO.OOO  had  been  extracted 
vp  to  the  elooe  of  1886^  the  ora  averagug  about  |Si4  per  ton.  ^ 
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PBOGRSSS  OF  SAN  FRANOISOa 
1857-1880. 

City  and  Cocnty— Fkaseh  Kivkk  Excitement — Traffic  and  Impkovb- 
MKNTS—.SritEET  Railways— Effect  or  FuMDd,  Eabtuquake^,  a«d 
Otbblahd  Railway— B?il  iHiLOwcai  o9  PcnxnciAin— Stock  avd 
Laboe  Exomiairas— iHiLAnom  abb  Dmuauons— Fonms  or  m 
Mmovoijab 

I  HAVE  space  only  for  a  brief  review  of  the  leading 
events  in  San  Francisco  since  bringing  the  city's 
annals  down  to  1856  in  the  previous  volume.  Asa 
rule,  the  city  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  country 
in  material  progress^  but  for  some  time  prior  to  1889 
there  was  evidently  an  inclination  to  rest,  and  let  the 
country  display  its  capabilities,  which  was  done  in  a 
remarkable  decree. 

As  the  chief  seat  of  manufacturing  industries,  and 
as  the  commercial  and  social  capiw,  not  alone  of 
California,  but  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  city  pulsates 
in  sympathy  with  the  fluctuations  around,  while  ex- 
hibiting in  particular  the  effects  of  changing  trade 
currents.  Thus,  the  growing  production  of  food  arti- 
cles, by  diminisliing  imports  and  traffic  with  the  ijreat 
entrepot,  coinljiiit d  with  tlie  decline  in  placer  uiiiung 
to  bring  about  the  crisis  of  1854-5.  The  wane  of 
flusli  times  had  given  an  incentive  to  the  disorders 
whieh  called  into  existence  the  vigilnnee  movement  of 
1850,  and  all  these  served  to  cheek  the  hitherto  rapid 
advance  in  jiopulation  and  prosperitv. 

lu  1858  occurred  the  Eraser  river  mining  excite- 
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ment/  which  within  four  months  carried  away  over 
15,000  hardy  men,  the  forerunners  of  thousands  moi'e 

I)repared  to  follow.  As  it  was,  many  interior  towns 
ost  half  their  population,  some  faded  utterly  away, 
and  at  San  Francisco  real  estate  declined  fully  one 
half.'  Even  the  staunchest  quailed  under  the  predic- 
tion that  California  would  pale  before  the  new  £1  Do- 
rado, where  Victoria  was  rising  as  the  new  metropolis 
of  the  coast.  In  August  began  the  return  of  the  de- 
luded host  of  gold-seekers»  and  the  city,  which,  on 
the  whole,  had  been  a  gainer  hy  the  traffic,  rapidly 
came  forward  under  the  reaction  m  favor  of  California, 
encouraged  also  by  the  settlement  of  land  titles  within 
the  city. 

The  tide  of  prosperity  received  another  impulse 
from  the  Union  war,  which  brought  a  large  influx  of 
people  from  the  troubled  east,  stayed  the  usual  out- 
flow, and  decided  many  wavering  spirits  to  make  their 
home  here.  Further,  by  cutting  off  many  aources  for 
supplies,*  it  gave  the  greatest  encouragement  to  estab- 
lishing and  expanding  manufacturing  industries,  which 
mostly  concentrated  at  San  Francisco,  as  posseEsing 
the  cheapest  and  largest  amount  of  available  labor, 
mechanical  talent,  machinery,  coal,  and  other  ad- 
juncts.* 

The  flood  of  1862  induced  a  large  number  of  wealt  hy 
people  to  settle  in  this  city,  and  the  perfected  com- 
munication with  Oakland,  and  with  San  Jose  l>y  rail- 

^TTm  fever  raaed  during  April-Ang.;  15,088  left  S.  F.  in  112  vessels,  sc- 
cni  .ling  to  CkuL  Ifo.  BtfU,  whue  Priee$  Ciumnt  pUcee  the  nnmber  at  over 

23.000. 

*Iii  many  parts  it  was  offered  *for  a  song.*  Oamiu*  8.  F.,  MSb,  20.  In 

the  int«;rini  an  uUatotnont  of  KO  per  cent  was  common.  Many  merchaott  and 
professionals  prepared  to  transfer  their  Iiusiness  to  Victoria. 

*  Who  must  have  lost  fully  19,000.000  in  direct  sacrifices  of  time  and 
numey,  not  counting  tlejirociation  in  estate. 

*  Partly  by  war  prices,  and  the  increase<l  freight  and  risk  for  8hipn:ente 
under  the  pursuit  of  cmisers;  partly  hy  higher  tariff  on  foreign  goods,  for 
revenue. 

'Not  the  least  being  Chinese  labor,  withfuit  u  hicli  lert.iin  uiauufaetures 
eonld  never  have  been  snstained.  This  gave  the  great  (  xpansionto  China- 
town. The  tr,:(THif  u-fnnn(r  interests  of  8.  F.  rose  by  IbSO  to  an  agsessftd 
value  of  more  tliuu  ^7,(X)J,000. 
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way,  proved  fresh  avenues  for  profit/  so  that  building 
operations  and  improvements  of  all  kmds  were  rapidly 
advanced,  notably  the  water-works/  the  first  street 
railway/  and  soon  after  a  paid  fire  department^  which 
has  acquired  a  reputation  for  efficiency.* 

After  the  war  came  a  slight  reaction,  to  which  con- 
tributed the  earthquake  of  1865/'  the  imposition  of  a 
considerable  debt  through  official  neglect  in  water-lot 
sales  of  1853,"  and  the  several  efforts  to  despoil  the 
city  of  it.s  hind  and  water-fronts,  upon  the  ex|»iratinii 
of  the  wharf  leases."    But  the  lull  speedily  ended, 

*  While  improved  oreiland  eonuanmoitiMi  l—Moad  the  MolatioQ  and 

femotfties^. 

'  hor  which  charter  audpermits  were  grantetl  in  1857-  8.  Cal.  SMhU-.^,  1858^ 
851;  8.  P»  Water'Wort$t  Charter;  Id.,  Batet;  CaL  Jmt.  8m.,  app.  61. 

From  the  so-called  Spring  valley  the  sources  were  exttnuled  to  Pil.ircito«, 
Sau  Aa.lrcas,  etc.  By  lii'O  the  othcial  map  recogui/cil  7  distrilmtuii:  rescr- 
▼oin,  the  oliief  Leing  Lake  Honda  at  the  almshouie,  capacity  32,lKK),tKM)  ^ral- 
lom:  aii.l  the  College  hill,  of  i:..(KX>,(>lO;  total  61.1:>0.(HHJ  gallorn.  The  liigh 
rate i  of  the  company  led  in  15>72,  etc.,  to  sevenil  rival  projecti*,  ni>t.il'ly  to 
bring  water  from  CalaTatM  valley,  which  was  oifL-re  l  by  s{^>eoul  it  irj  for 
$IO,0>1,OUO,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  S.  F.  MuMidp.  Mept,  1874-&  613;  Alia 
CaL,  Feb.  1  6,  1872;  Bow.nan'g  WaUr  Co. 

*  The  omiiibu-teit  to  tlio  mission,  along  the  Mission  and  low  er  parsUd 
street!,  Wiili  i  m' Si'U.,  MS.,  1-4,  were  overshadowed  in  July  18G0  by  a  steam- 
car  along  M  irkot,  which  street  ha<l  just  been  oj>cned.  Ailtdil.,  Jan.  *J6, 
July  6.  18ti0;  S.  F.  Bull.,  July  2.  \m).  Tlie  firat  honw!  railway  waj  the 
Omtiibu'^  line,  foun  led  iu  MMW  by  1*.  Dontihue.  Sfjil..  MS.;  Cat  Jcmr.  S^n., 
ISo'i  4,  app.  .'U.  0:her  liue-i  fallowed  rapi<llv.  one  to  I'otrero,  acrosi  the 
bri.ige  IU  ibii7.  F.  Timet,  May  6,  1867.  The  Clay  street  cable-road  was 
the  first  of  its  kintl,  iu  1873.  S.  F.  Chroiu,  Aug.  3,  N..v.  1,  1S73.  Tlie  Market 
street  caide  line,  with  its  numeroui  branches  to  the  park  and  to  2^th  at,  u 
now  the  moit  extensive.  Railroad  to  Hie  oceea  opened  in  18^  8.  F.  Pbd, 
Nov.  2i),  1.SS3;  S.  F.  Chmn.,  S.^pt.  29.  ISSa. 

•Serving  to  eninre  contideuec  iu  the  predominating  wooden  structures. 
The  v.duateer  dept  wai  abolished  in  Deo.  1866,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the 
city,  which  h;i  I  lo:ii  chafed  uiiiler  the  corrupt  aduii.xture  of  vagabonds  ari  l 

roliLtc.il  I  .,.U  intn.duoed  therein  of  late.  -S.  F.  BidL,  Apr.  27,  1805;  Dec  3, 
Slit):  Alt  I  r  '„/.,  Jan.  7,  1864;  Jan.  2,  1884.  Telegraphic  alarms  were  planned 
in  1S,;{.  .S'.  F.  Cill,  Dee.  3.  186.3.  Fire  patr.ds  are  aided.  Tlu-  .9  F. 
Mmii  -ip.  R  -jif,  of  1884-5  euumeratei  15  engines,  9  hose  and  4  truck  companies, 
with  :i'U)  met),  receiving  9217»fi00  in  pay.  Since  then  has  been  an  increase. 
8*  F.  Fire  I)>i)t  ScrnpM,  14  et  seq. ;  Cot^t  Rrri' m,  passim. 

Oct.  8th.    It  merely  cracked  a  few  weak  wails,  yet  the  shock  frightened 
away  many  people,  and  depressed  real  estate. 
"Si!o  chapter  on  S  F..  j)receding  vol. 

*''Thoy  began  to  expire  early  m  the  sixties,  though  partly  prolonged 
affainst  10  per  cent  of  gross  receipts.   For  dispntes  and  revenue,  see  8.  F. 

Mfini'-ip.  RrpN,  60,  167-8.  1%1  2.  'J.'O  ct  >cq.    1^  1866  the  City  had 

control  of  the  water  front.  The  subse<£ueut  management  is  noticed  in  CaL 
Jwr.  Sfn.,  1860-70.  app.  10.  38;  1877-8,  app.  20.  74:  8.  F.  Chamber  Cam. 

/?  pf.  1S70.  ir>  2S.  etc.:  ff  n/rs'  AV^<,  iii.,  pt  140;  Moort'n  VtA.,  MS.,  7- 
8.    IViur  to  this  the  wharf  cump^uiicd  had  combined  to  plana  stone  bulkheat^ 
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under  the  large  ininiigratinn,"  the  rapid  unfolding  of 
San  Joaquin  valley  as  a  wheat  region,  and  the  hopes 
buoyed  n[)on  tlie  progress  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
way, so  much  so  that  tlie  ( !irt]i<juake  of  18G8,  the 
most  serious  ever  felt  at  iSaa  Jj'rancisco,  left  ouly  a 
momentary  impression.'* 

The  expectations  leased  on  tlic  railway  proved  illu- 
sive, however.  The  city  had  neglected  to  manifest 
any  substantial  interest  in  such  enterprises  because  of 
her  isolated  peninsular  position/*  leaving  the  Central 
Pacific,  completed  in  ^lay  18r)9,  to  make  its  terminus 
at  Sacranu  iito,  with  the  evident  prospect  of  seeking  a 
bay  port,  either  at  Oakland,  through  the  Western 
Pacific,  or  at  Vallejo,  through  the  California  Pacific. 
The  recognition  of  these  facts  led  to  a  panic  in  San 
Francisco  real  estate,  which  had  been  rising  since 
1858  to  inflated  prices.'*  Vallejo,  on  the  other  hand, 
rose  exultantly,  boasting  of  its  superior  natural  har- 

nquestillg  in  aiil  a  grant  of  the  wator  front  for  HO  years.  Tin-  It  j,'i-l.itiire 
Mwated,  despite  the  popular  outcry,  but  Uov.  Downey  fortunately  vetoed 
the  bilL  CaL  Jtmr.  Sen,  and  Am.^  1859-90;  8.  F.  BnOAend  BiU,  etc.,  a  senea 
of  pro  and  contra  arguments,  jKititinns,  an<l  reviews;  Ptirn  m'x  BulkJmvi,  1— 
9o;  S.  F.  Miirel.,  ii.  (Mi/,  1-GO;  H.  F.  BulL,  Feb.  21,  Mar.  6-11,  ItvV.);  Apr. 
18,  1860.  Ooe  result  was  tevaral  wharf  improvements,  particularly  by  the 
I'll  iti  •  Mail  S.  S.  CO.  In  1867  a  stono  wall  for  a  part  of  tlie  wator  front  was 
contracted  for,  and  of  late  years  the  sca-walU  have  been  cunstructeU  near 
the  mission  cove  and  at  North  Beach.  F.  MunMp.  Repl,  1866-7,  806  et 
8cq.;  S.  F.  Semmlt,  l-3b;  1{  Jnn^nn'^  lit^U,  7;  CnL  Jour.  S''».,  I  sr.T  S,  .-ipp.  11, 
18;  lSTl-2,  app.  12,  etc.;  Craitf'.-t  /I'fjft,  1-16.  The  harbor  lias  l>ecn  improved 
by  the  removal  of  Blossom  rock,  in  1S70.  the  Rincon  rock,  etc,  17.  S.  G  w.  Dm.^ 
51st  cong.,  2d  BOSS.;  U.  S.  Sm.  MIm".  Doc.,  146;  //  ,  41,  43d  cont?.,  1st  se^s.; 
/'/..  rUj>tChlffKni.,  1S(W,  etc.;  AlUt  CiiL,  Apr.  '2-i,  1870;  (iiyrlmui,  xv., 
401-7;  S.  F.  C/iron.,  Oct.  11,  188;"). 

"  The  largest  since  flush  times,  1868  showing  a  gain  of  35,000,  of  which 
S.  F.  had  its  share. 

^*  A  dozen  weak  lmildtn|^  were  rendered  untenable,  5  lives  were  lost  by 
falliuA  bricks,  and  some  injuries  were  received  through  exaggerate*!  fears. 
The  shock  occurred  Oct.  21.  See  8.  F.  BulL,  Call,  etc.;  Ormt  Bart/i'j>t'dr, 
1-16,  with  synopsis  of  damages.  Tlie  earliest  recorded  tpiake  here  wa^  a 
severe  shock' in  1839,  as  described  by  C.  Brown,  in  S.  F.  Call,  Dec.  21,  1877. 
Shocks  in  1851,  1854,  and  1886.  8.  F.  Herahl,  May  16.  Dec.  27-8.  18.11; 
Oct  22,  18.>1;  Jan.  3,  Feb.  16.  1856;  BuH.,  F-  l..  l  ".  O  t.  II,  IS.-.fi;  (!  J.!,  ,i 
Bra,  Jan.  6,  Sept  1,  1856,  May  11,  18r>6.    Slight  tremon  have  been  fre- 

Jnent.    A  full  list  of  all  notable  qnakes  is  given  in  ffoftt*  Nttt.  Phenom,,  iiL 
r.-S,'?:  hi.,  Fynli.  XuhM,  678-723. 
"Yet  in  1864  it  was  decided  to  8ub.scril)e  for  $1,000,000  R.  R.  stock;  this 
was  comp  rrnniMd  for  a  gift  of  $450,000  to  the  Oratnu  and  9250,000  to  the 
Western  r,i-Mfic,  without  any  stork. 

''Especi  illy  in  tlie  suburbs  much  of  whiJi  has  not  yet  recovered.  The 
panic  itadf  nirvived  still  ta  1872. 
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bor,"  at  the  outlet  of  the  great  valley  rivers,  of  its 
fine  level  site,  its  fertile  surroundings,  and  proximity 
to  the  rieh  interior.  These  advantages  liad  aitnieted 
the  attention  even  of  foreign  capitalists,  who  in  lbG8 
o[)c'n(  cl  tlie  road  between  Sacramento  and  \'alli'j(), 
exttiidud  it  to  Marysville,  bought  the  Napa  and  IVt- 
aluma  lines  as  adjuncts,  and  also  the  boats  of  the 
California  Steam  Navigation  company,  establisljing 
conununication  with  San  Francisco  of  so  fast  and  su- 
perior a  character  as  to  absorl)  and  retain  nearly  all 
its  Sacramento  traffic.  Vessels  began  to  come  liere 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  population  increascfl  so 
rapidly  that  Vallejo  in  1871  had  reached  the  third 
position  in  tlie  state,  with  tlie  prospect  of  furtlier  ad- 
vances under  proclaimed  plans  for  extending  railway 
traffic  in  all  directions.'"  Now,  the  Central  I^uific 
railway  company,  taking  alarm,  purchased  a  control- 
ling interest  in  the  California  l*acific,  reduced  it  to 
siiboi'dinate  appen<lage,  gave  the  ])reference  to  the 
AW'stern  l^acitic.  which  in  ISfil)  had  been  merited  in 
the  Central  and  completed  to  Oakland,  and  left  Va- 
llejo to  stagnation." 

The  suppression  of  this  rival  served  only  to  em- 
bolden the  ttther,  Oakland.  A  long  pier  facilitated 
connection  ac-ross  tlie  bay,  but  tlie  railway  company 
proposed  to  extend  it  to  Verba  Buena  island,  making 
this  their  terminus.'*  The  metropolis  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  scheme,  which  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  of  value  to  the  state  and  to  trade,  saving  to  both 

*^  Where  ships  of  any  size  could  unload  at  the  very  shore  almost. 
1^  Even  to  Salt  I^ke,  to  rival  the  Omurml  FM»fic. 

"  Whi-n  the  rtoo<l  washed  away  its  connection  with  Marysville  this  WEI 
abandoned  in  favur  of  tlic  Central  Pac  main  line. 

**  CongreM  appeared  favorahle,  and  S.  F.  was  roused  to  Btmnoiia  efforts 
against  the  hill.  sui)porte<l  fortunately  hy  military  and  coast  snrvey  engineers, 
wlio  exaggeratingly  declared  the  island  necessary  for  military  puqin^e«.  and 
a  bridge  connection  a  dangi  nmn  obstruction  to  l>ay  currents  and  tiW  il  area, 
and  consequently,  in  time,  to  the  bay  entrance  itself.  The  Atlantic  and  Pm 
CO.  songht  to  avail  itaelf  of  the  prevailing  fear  to  obtain  a  $10,000,000  mib- 
sidy  from  S.  F.,  promising  to  open  a  main  line  to  it;  hut  the  danger  passed. 
Another  counter  movement  was  snggestcd  in  a  railway  bridge  acroos  the 
bay,  cither  from  Httnter*s  Po.,  to  cost  $15,000,000,  or  preferably  from  Bft- 
¥«nswood,  to  o(Nl  13^00(^0001 
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much  inconvenience  and  cost,  although  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  at  the  (iates. 

Although  Oakland  gained  one  point,  in  the  im- 
proTemcut  of  her  creek  harbor/'  and  also  in  her  ex- 
traordinary growth  as  a  residence  suhurb  for  San 
Francisco,  tlie  latter  became  practically  the  terminus, 
with  the  aid  of  superior  feriy  traffic,  which eniljraced  the 
transport  of  freight-cars  by  special  boats.  The  Cen- 
tral I^acific,  moreover,  planted  its  offices  here.  All 
this  was  certainly  no  equivalent  for  the  absorption  of 
residents  by  neighboring  towns,  and  of  trade  by  ihe 
railway,  which  henceforth  carried  most  of  the  passen- 
gers and  finer  goods  that  used  to  come  and  leave  by 
steamer,  and  gave  a  large  part  of  their  distribution  to 
interior  prjints.  Several  bay  harbors  joined  besides 
with  Vallejo  in  securing  the  larger  share  of  the  wheat 
shipments.  Nevertheless,  the  city  received  its  quota 
of  the  increasin^^  unfoldinent  of  resources  and  of  an 
iramiii^ration,  which,  within  three  years,  added  50  per 
cent  to  the  cultivated  acreage  of  the  state."  The 
opiMiiniX  in  187^  of  the  railwav  to  Los  AM<j:cles  broULrht 
increased  tribute  to  the  metropolis,  and  assisted  to 
check  the  rival  aspirations  of  Sau  Diego,  the  only 
port  to  the  south. 

A  coiisl.lorable  current  of  wealth  had  ht'eii  llowing 
since  the  early  sixties  fi'oni  the  silver  iiiiiits  ot*  Ne- 
vada, the  returns  of  which,  Ix^in;^  mostly  owiu'd  by 
San  Franciscans,  were  applied  here  to  the  ercrtioii  of 
fine  buildings  and  to  the  support  of  trade  and  art.'* 

Appropriatioiu  began  in  1674,  and  amounted  by  1SS1  to  over  $>300,000. 
So  fur  little  me  has  been  made  of  the  harlmr,  but  liopu  is  etiU^  entertained, 

stimtilatcd  by  t'lc  r.ipiil  irr  Avtli  in  popiil  it  on  of  all  the  diltlict  a4j<Nning 
the  harbor.    iSes  the  chaplur  on  Birth  of  Towns. 

**ln  !S75  tliere  wat  a  net  gain  of  64.000  oat  of  107,000  arrivals  in  Gatt- 

fornia.  tli.>  lir  :  t  s-n.  o  IS.'i,  when  the  L'  lin  was  4  J.<X)0.  In  1S(k)  and  IS«<> 
it  had  fallen  to  4,000,  and  in  1871  to  10,0U0.  By  1877  it  again  abated  to 
18,000. 

**Tlic  comparative  fiasco  in  the  White  Pine  dcposit-s  fonntl  conipensatioii 
in  Crown  Pt  and  Belcher  bonanza,  which  advancetl  tlie  market  price  of  the 
nlyer  etock  in  1872  from  $17,000,009  to  881 .000.000  within  5  months.  Yet 
this  wan  eclijue  l  by  tlio  t'onsolidateil  Vi  i  L.'iui,i  bonanza,  incbi.bui:  ti  '-  ' '  iH- 
fomia,  which  ro^ie  from  little  over  i^lOO.OUJ  m  isTl  to  |loO.OOJ,(K>0  in  b^74. 
The  Comstock  paid  during  the  20  years  ending  IScjO  mora  thMi  9120,000,000 
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On  the  otlier  hand,  thoy  fostered  a  <4ainl)lin£r  mania 
which  led  to  the  impoverisliment  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  inhahitants,  while  keeping  them  on  the  verge 
of  hopeful  excitement.  This  contrihuted  greatl\-  to 
impart  a  glowing  inaugural  to  the  centennial  year  of 
tlie  Union,  which  was  also  that  of  San  JTraucisco, 
cradled  in  the  mission.** 

l^iiilding  operations  and  other  signs  of  prosperity 
recei\  i  d  a  rude  check  from  the  drought  of  1877,'^  as- 
sociated with  a  diminislied  number  of  visitors,  a  col- 
lapse in  the  silver  mines,  and  an  attendant  financial 
crisis.'*  This  tended  to  inflame  the  spark  transmitted 
by  the  contemporaneous  labor  riots  in  eastern  states, 
and  to  rouse  the  large  cla.ss  of  sufferers  from  the  de- 
pression to  a  tlireatening  attitude.  Their  animosity 
turned  against  the  competing  Chinese,  and  burst  forth 
on  July  '21},  1877,  into  lawless  proceedings,  wliich  re- 
Bultetl  in  the  burninj;  of  one  !Nlont;olian  laundrv  and 
the  sackintj  of  several  others,  amid  the  threats  of  acjita- 
tors  to  drive  out  ail  such  cheap  workers.    Composed  as 

in  dividends,  of  which  over  $70,000,000  from  Codb.  Virsinift  and  Od.,  and 
$25,000,000  fnMii  (Vuwn  Pt  unl  Bclclur.  The  gros.s  \\iAd  was  far  proatcr, 
reaiChiDg  |8O,0OO.UOU  for  the  latter  in  1874.  Bat  Urge  amounts  were  levied  in 
Msessments,  ehietly  for  comparmttrely  worthlsM  mines,  althoiuth  moch-of  it 
was  retainc<I  in  s.  F.  for  n  nts.  saUriet,  md nuwhinery  to  iwafl  the  tiiboto 
derivud  from  latenor  stock  gamblers. 

The  centennial  celebration  ci  which  was  celebntted  on  Oct.  8th  with 
orations  and  procc'<sioii.  ^S'.  F.  (Vnt^'nnhtl.  Several  conspicuous  improvements 
marked  this  perioil,  as  the  Palace  hotel,  one  of  the  larsest  structures  of  this 
kind  in  the  world,  and  the  foremost  of  the  27,000  hoilaings  then  existing  in 
S.  F.,  of  wliich  4,:^'.K)  of  hrirk:  1  .(VX)  h.>ii<*cs  were  erect.-d  in  ISTH.  Mont- 
gomery avenue  w.n  (•pfned  to  couuect  North  lieaoh  with  the  central  parts,  « 
n  measure  which  sliould  have  entered  into  the  original  plan  of  the  city,  to 
modify  materially  lior  siiKse<|uent  expansion.  In  1S77  Dupont  st  wa.<  widened 
to  relieve  Kearny  at,  ami  open  several  crosa  streets  to  trade.  Tlie  new  city 
hall  was  also  partly  oocuiued.  Details  on  inii)rovenicnt-s  in  S.  F.  Mwtddf. 
Ji<^,  KS72-.3,  488,  1876-7.  lOlT)  et  acq;  Pahr,  }f  ,fel,  1-16.  The  new  mint 
had  recently  added  its  emlKjllishinent.  Heal  estate  sale?  reached  in  1875  the 
high  figure  of  S3(>,000.000  against  ^27,0O().(X)O  and  S.HO,0(JO,000  for  18<»-9, 
the  former  hishe»t.  1877  they  fell  to  ^19,000,000.  Concerning  some  of 
the  homestead  associations  which  promoted  ex])ansion,  see  CtU  Jour.  8etL, 
187r>  0.  api).  'JS. 

^Wbicli  affected  most  severely  the  soathem  counties,  with  their  inflated 
land  valuation. 

AfTi'cting  (several  savings  lianks.  Confidence  li.id  lu'cn  shaken  in  1S7.'» 
hy  tlie  suspension  of  the  bank  of  CaL,  followed  by  the  partial  destruction  by 
fire  of  Virginia  city,  wliieli  oanaed  a  lose  of  15,000,000^  and  lowered  •loeks 
by  135,000,0001   Nearly  aU  fell  upon  S.  F. 
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the  city  was  of  very  combustible  structures,  with  some 
300  Chinese  laundries  interspersed,  the  alarm  became 
general,  so  much  so  that  the  vigilance  committee  of 
1856  was  revived,  with  6,000  members,  whose  appear- 
ance and  patroUin^  sufficed  to  restrain  the  turbulent  fac- 
tion. Little  additional  damage  was  done,  but  the 
indirect  injury  to  both  state  and  city  amounted  to 
huge  proportions,  in  keeping  back  imm^ration,  re- 
ducing the  value  of  real  e^te,  checking  improve- 
ments, and  driving  away  capital.  The  depression 
lasted  for  several  years.  In  1881,  however,  came  a 
sudden  trade  revival,  which  contributed  to  impart  a 
healthy  tone  to  the  returning  prosperity. 

The  clc]>ressi<)n  of  1877-80  had  roused  tlie  working- 
men  of  San  Francisco  to  form  a  party  of  their  own, 
aiming  at  tlio  restriction  of  competing  Chinese  antl 
of  the  [)()\v(  r  of  capital,  to  wliich  they  ascribed  most 
of  the  existing  j)overty  and  corruption,  the  latter 
marked  by  evasion  of  fair  tax  rates,  venal  otlicial 
rjpresentation,  and  wasteful  concession  of  land,  money, 
and  privileges  to  corporations.  Their  intention  was 
coniincndaljle  iu  the  niain,  hut  it  lacked  the  high  prin- 
ciples and  influential  leadership  of  the  previous  reform 
movement  of  1856,  which  had  transformed  the  city 
to  a  model  place  for  order  and  economic  administra- 
tion. The  people's  party  then  brought  forward  was 
of  so  admirable  a  character  that  it  maintained  itself 
for  nearly  two  decades,  although  its  nominations  were 
devoid  of  popular  partifij'ation." 

The  city  took  the  lead  also  in  proclaiming  the  loy- 
alty of  the  state  during  the  Union  war,  by  suddenly 
replacing  the  suspicious  politicians  by  a  citizens'  ma- 
jority, and  Quenching  the  smoulderinfl;  scheme  of  a 
jPaeific  republic.  She  also  surprised  all  other  parts  of 
the  Union  in  her  contributions  to  the  sanitary  fund.** 

'^Tlie  tortnilcnt  were  kept  in  check,  anrl  exiled  oriminals  at  ft  distance. 

^  III  th>-  latter  half  ..f  18<}2  she  sent  $:W)0.00()  nut  of  the  ^80.000  from  the 
coaat.    ju  1864  slic  startcil  a  montlily  ttubscriptiuu  of  $20,000.    She  gave 
Bim.  Cal..  Vol.  vn.  41 
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Ill  1863  the  news  came  of  Lincoln's  assassination, 
which  provoked  such  an  ebullition  among  a  mob  that 
several  news[»aper  offices  were  sacked.* 

Nevertheless,  the  politicians  obtained  the  ufj^er 
hand  in  state  and  city  in  1867,**  and  the  wcdjj^e  liad 
been  ufradually  introduced  for  a  certain  proportion  of 
corrupt  admixtures.  The  rin^^n  and  jobbery  thus  fos- 
tered are  ilhistratetl  by  tliu  new  city  hall  structure, 
and  the  'j^radual  increase  in  the  tax  rate/'  besides 
small  additions  to  the  bonded  (h  bt,  which  has,  how- 
ever, been  reduced  under  the  sinking-fund  proce.'^s  to 
about  a  million  and  a  half."    Keform  was,  therefore, 

about  half  of  the  $1,200^000  aeat  hj  C«L  toward  tba  total  $4,800^000  coUocted 

in  the  U.  S. 

*•  For  this,  the  first  actual  moli  outrage  on  the  city,  tlie  inunicii>ality  had 
to  pay.  The  liberality  of  lier  people  wa«  evea  more  etrongly  exhibite<f  «Iur- 
ing  the  Fraiieo4>erman  war,  when  fhe  n«neh  oontribated  about  $300,000, 
and  thf  (JiTiiiaiis  $138,000,  to  their  r^  >|>i  rtivo  BufferiT-j  at  home. 

"Cooa,  AHtniLi,  MS.,  2&-7,  enters  into  the  oaaaea  for  the  change.  8,  F, 
Kept  €fom.  Tax-fxtyfra'  Unkm. 

"The  ri-io  from  §1.60  in  IS.'G-?  to  $2.r>r>  »,  in  1R.'0  r»0  was  mainly  umler 
preuore  from  the  people  who  objected  to  the  curtailment  of  schools,  gas^ 
and  other  eteentiele  Under  the  nseef  eatata  valnation  from  •42,000^000  in 
1861-2  to  $78,000,000  in  1863-4,  the  rnto  was  rerlucrd  t^i  ."?1.*20.  th.m^h  rising 
again  to  #2. 10^  in  1871-2.  Now  the  forced-sale  valuation  was  rt-placed  by 
a  cash  valuation,  under  which  the  aaMaement  advanced  from  ^105.000,000  to 
$288,600,000  in  1872-.3,  with  a  rate  coniwqncntly  lowered  to  $1.  The  a^so-^s 
ment  fell  to  $217,500,000  by  1879-^,  while  the  tex  rate  was  lifted  to  $l.t)'J 
in  187^9.  In  1 880-1  tha  rate  was  maintained  at  $1 .  '^1,  although  assessments 
advancfil  umlor  increase  on  penooal  prom'rty  to  $4 1  t.(MM),(M)f),  sn  extraordi- 
nary an  am«>uut  as  to  leave  half  the  tax  delintiiKiit.  Uiiiicr  a  new  system  with 
pledges,  the  rate  was  maintained  lu  tu  een  $1.12  and  $1.20,  and  after  IS85  at 
91,  although  the  latter  amount  is  hardly  sufficient.  The  valuation  stooii  in 
1885-6  at  $227,600,000,  of  which  $o6.200,000  on  personal  property.  Tlie 
state  tax  roee  to  $1.25  in  1804-5,  declining  with  some  variation  to  45  ccntj 
in  1884-6.  The  total  tax  levy  mounted  irom  •1,200,000  in  1861-2  to 
$4,300,000  in  1872-3,  •her  which  it  flnctnated,  with  one  exception,  Itetween 
4^  and  ^  millions  till  IRSO.  In  18^4  5  it  fell  to  .?3. 600. 000,  yet  demands* 
were  audited  for  $4,580,000.  Since  1856  the  property -owners  concerned  pay 
two  thirds  of  tha  ttveet  work.  In  1884-5  Hie  street  dept  obtained  from  the 
citv  $261,000.  The  exiM'n>c  of  the  school  di  pt.  which  fell  Udow  $93,000  in 
1857,  Toae  to  $179,000  in  1863,  and  then  mure  rapidly  to  •50t«,0U0  in  1867: 
after  this  it  flaotoated  to  •989.000  in  1878,  and  to  1317,000  in  1875.  The 
city  hall,  still  unfinished  for  lack  of  appropriati(m«,  wa-s  erected  under  an  act 
of  187a  The  corner-stone  was  laid  1872.  AU<i  OiL,  iTeb.  23,  1872;  S.  F. 
CtuHar,  Dec.  90,  1871;  A  F.  City  Hall,  1-13;  progreaa  deeeribed  in  8,  F, 
Munirip.  RtfU,  1809  et  Mq.,  and  OaL  Jam;  Sat.,  appw  08-3;  1873-4, 

app.  27-8. 

**The  amount  stood  in  Jan.  1885  at  .f2, 455,000,  intareat  6  and  7  per  cent; 
lutthe  sinking  fund  on  hand  n^ar-lu'd  ."?7W.000,  with  nn  annual  addition  of 
about  i?l0.1.(XiO.  Of  the  total,  the  piirk  Htoo<l  ilL'1.itc<l  f..r  $*75.(X)0.  the  Cen- 
tral a  t  1  \V.  t.  rn  P;vc  R.  R.  for  $:id7,000,  Ui.'  ju.l>:mentof  1867  for  $246,000^ 
c:\v  hall  .-^n.\.m  ohl  claims  of  1858  only  •ISO^iXM),  the  rest  for  •ehoola*  hoa* 
pi,tal.i,  and  LuUitc  of  correction. 
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desirable,  although  not  exactly  with  the  socialistic 
tints  imparted  by  the  workingmen's  party  to  the  new 
state  constitution,  and  to  some  of  their  selections  for 
offices.** 

One  result  was  the  reduction  of  the  city  tax  to  one 
dollar,  and  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  anew  charter  ** 
under  which  to  better  enforce  an  economic  as  well  as 
just  administration. 

The  cloud  oyerhanging  the  title  of  city  lands  south 
of  Pine  street  had  tend^  in  early  days  to  turn  pop- 
ulation toward  North  Beach,  and  the  need  for  wharves 
to  reach  the  shipping  led  the  business  commnnity  to 
fill  up  the  shallow  cove,**  and  build  out  to  the  deep 
waterfront,  while  the  steep  hill  ran«^es  of  Clay  street 
and  Russian  hills  restraiiiiMl  sctthnnont  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  with  the  adjustment  in  18G0  of  Mexican 
claims^  southward  arose  so  marked  a  confidence  in 
this  section  that  a  perfect  rush  of  settlers  ensued,  at- 
tended by  the  rapid  construction  of  both  residences 
and  factories,  ^^timulated  by  the  Union  war,  and 
aided  by  the  o[)eiiin;^  of  several  railway  lines,  and  the 
swift  o[>eratioiis  of  the  steam-paddy,  which,  in  the 
course  of  14  years,  assisted  to  convert  some  450  acres 
of  mission  cove  tide  aud  marsh  laud  into  solid  land." 

"Iiutuuw  Mayor  Kallodi  And  Conmer  ODonnelL   Ccmeermng  Um 

Kall(>oh-l)e  Young  <lisrl<.-snrej  and  lumiicitle,  see  .9.  F.  Am;.  25,  1879| 

S,  F.  BulL,  Apr.  24,  IbbO;  Sac  Rte„  Mch  25,  IbSl,  and  other  dates. 

**  Several  efforts  hare  been  made  to  revise  or  create  a  new  charter,  nota- 
bly in  1874,  188.1,  an.l  lastly  in  1SS7.  S.  F.  Ch  u-UrS'-ntp^,  1  tO.  and  joomala. 

'^To  the  extent  of  more  than  320  acred,  between  FoUom  and  Braadway. 
Round  Telegraph  hill  and  NorUi  Beaeh  the  filling  ha*  of  late  aaramed  large 
proportions.  C'oncorning  flic  sil"  of  tiile  lain!  and  water  lots,  miCnL  Jour. 
Sen.,  app.  27-»:  1807-^,  app.  21);  18t)l>-70,  51-3,  app.  50,  etc.  Stat- 

nieg,  1868,  139,  223;  Id.,  Aat.,  1863-6,  850-3;  (T,  S.  Oov.  Doe.,  39  Cong.,  1 
8.-^  ,  ,  s'.  ;!.  DoclX.  Tlie  two  latter  r.  !  it--  to  state  and  govt  land.  Petty 
•quattcr  riote  coatinued  to  itir  certam  Quarters^  aa  instanced  in  S.  F.  CcUt, 
Get  is;  1867. 

"A*  Santillan's  and  Shorrcback's,  south  of  ralifomia  st,  j»raotioally 
overthrown  in  1860;  1*.  Smith's,  westuf  Larkin  nt,  aud  Limantour't^  rejected 
two  years  before,  Dr  Baro*s  Potrero  elaim  being  defeated  in  1867.  See  the 
cliapt(*r  on  land  titlt-s. 

^  The  fiilage  continues.  The  expansion  of  factories  gave  expansion  to 
tite  Chinese  qnartor,  whieh  oontinnonsly  radiated  from  Uie  original  settle- 
nent  in  Sacramento  st,  west  of  Kearny,  until  it,  by  ISS.".  rovcn-tl  some  ten 
blocks,  clo4oly  packed  with  some  25,00^)  souls,  noarljr  aU  males,  with  a 
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In  the  early  seventies,  titles  west  of  Larkin  bfcanie 

%.■ 

assured/'  and  now  tliis  (juarter  hi'canie  the  ehoice  fnr 
resideneos,  assist. -d  l)V  cal»h'-(  ar  lim  s.  wliieh  traus- 
formed  the  hillsinto  the  most  <-li\siraMt;  loeatinns.  The 
widening  of  Kearny  street  in  18r»f)  served  to  make 
this  tlie  leading  avenue  for  retail  shops  and  jMoni- 
enadin;^,  hotli  of  whieli  are  now  shiftinix  into  Market 
street,  the  evident  main  ehannel  of  tlie  eitv,"  leaviiiLC 
^lontiTomerv  stnut  to  mark  the  limits  for  financial 
and  mercantile  husiness.*'  Latterly  the  construction 
of  a  fine  sea-wall  round  Tele;^ra])h  hill  is  bringing  a 
business  revival  to  the  long  stagnaut  North  Beach/* 

San  Francisco  has  clearly  a  great  future  before  her, 
possessing  as  slie  docs  the  only  go(xl  harbor  north  of 
San  Diego  for  a  coast  line  of  more  than  thirteen  de- 
grees of  latitude,  at  the  outlet  of  the  richest  valleys  on 
the  slope,  and  as  the  center  of  a  railway  system  ex- 

Bprinkiiiig  of  loose  females,  llieir  expansion  hastened  the  llight  of  fashion 
from  the  SUK^ktnn  st  region  to  South  rark,  whence  the  factories  forci'<l  it  up 
Rincon  hill,  which  again  was  ruined  hy  tlie  Second  st  cut  The  long  Irriiigc 
over  Mission  cove  was  tiuished  in  1805,  and  in  1S07  it  Mas  extended  aiT««*s 
Islais  cove,  peniiitting  a  street  railway  to  c«>ni»Lrt  witli  Hunter's  Ft  dry 
dock.  Butcuertowu  waa  aoon  after  forced  by  settlements  to  remove  from 
Bnumao  at  to  the  Potrero.  A  steam  railway  had  opened  in  1860  along  Mar- 
ket 8t  to  th«  Miwion,  and  flw  Onniliai  B.  R.  awirted  it  to  Imild  up  this 
quarter. 

"Hie  city  claim  here  to  eome  4,000  acm  was  confirmed  in  1866,  and  hy 

ordinance  in  1S70,  although  thf  actual  i.s^ue  of  titles  was  jirotracte«l,  and 
thou  mostly  conferred  with  prodigal  looMeuess  upon  a  number  of  large  land* 
grabliers,  tnns  losing  millions  for  the  dty,  which  retained  little  more  than 
the  park  tract.  Fashittn  ansistccl  to  give  proniiticncc  lo  the  west  by  cluster- 
ing round  Van  Neas  avenue,  and  latterly  uu  C'alifumia  st,  or  Nob  hdl.  So 
rapid  was  the  increase  <^  settlement  that  assessments  on  property  w  est  of 
Liirkin  and  Ninth  sts,  and  .imith  of  Mis>^inii  creek,  rose  from  8l,*J00,(0O  in 
ItkK)  to  over  ^,000,000  by  1876.  The  southeast  became  less  acl.ve^  fo 
nrach  so  that  ^e  prolongatioii  of  Montgomery  st  in  New  M<mtgomer7 

E roved  a  failure,  ami  likewise  the  cutting  of  RinCOU  hill  to  Second  st; 

ut  the  southwest  has  been  steadily  gaining. 

"By  width  and  lengUi,  and  as  the  convetging  line  for  all  tributary 
trcet^  from  the  south  and  north,  and  from  the  east  and  west  in  its  \  alencia 
t  prolongation.   The  theatres  and  other  attractions  are  mostly  south  of 

*in«  St.  ,  ,    ,     1    f  . 

After  the  completion  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and  the  bank  of  Cal. 
.luiiding  in  1867,  California  st  became  the  recognized  money  center,  with 
lots  worth  13,000  a  front  foot;  etock  brokers  drifted  gradually  mto  Pme  »t, 
]<,}>hcrn  and  importers  are  pressing  from  Front  st  into  Market  round 
Saosome  st. 

Anuted  by  the  opening  in  IS76  r.f  Mtm^gomery  avenue. 
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tendinii,  with  numerous  ruinifiratioiis,  to  tlin  Atlantic. 
This  contirius  her  as  the  cntre[):')t  and  distributing 
point,  not  alone  for  the  state  and  for  sevt  ral  tributary 
territories,  but  for  an  increasing  trade  with  tlu-  Orient 
and  Australasia,  with  Spanish  and  northwest  Amer- 
ica. She  is  also  the  chief  scat  of  fast-unfolding  man- 
ufacturing industries,  and  stands  secured  by  millions 
of  invested  capital,  and  as  the  great  social  centre  for 
the  entire  Pacific  slope,  with  its  train  of  institutions 
philanthropic  and  literary,  for  sciences  and  fine  arts." 
A  favoring  cause  exists  in  the  bracing  climate,  which 
pcrniits  work  and  exercise  to  an  exceptional  degree. 
While  inviting  to  the  open  air,  to  parks"  and  prome- 
nades, it  also  encourages  the  formation  of  pleasant 
homes,  marked  by  a  varied  architecture,  yet  with  a 
predominance  of  bav  wmdows/' 

Although  marred  by  improper  planning,  and  a  neg- 
lect of  public  inipovemcnts,  the  aspect  of  the  city 
itself  is  striking,**  rismg  on  one  side  from  out  the 

*'To  be  sp<Aen  of  later.   There  ere  more  milUoiieiree  in  B.  F.  than  in 

any  other  city  in  proportion  to  {hr  pMnnlrit  t->  >!ipp<>rt  such  in-<titutiiiiis. 
l>uring  the  early  aixtiei  more  thati  l.UOO  Iiou.hcs  roiu  auuuaily;  after  this  the 
anmber  decreased  to  flOO  in  1872.  In  1874-6  there  was  a  sndden  increase  to 
], 300  ami  l.W)0,  then  a  flight  rd  ip-tc,  im  l  hiti-ly  a  great  iiuTc;nc  aLrain,  In 
1885  there  were  over  5,000  gn-lanijn,  and  electric  hghUs  were  multiplying. 
For  companies  and  rates,  see  •S'.      ATunuip.  R^pnrts,  1HS4-5,  1G8-75.  The 

JKilico  force  lia<l  l)f'on  gradually  incrtvued  to  172  hy  1^77,  tlit  n  stiddenlv  to 
(29  in  1878-U,  with  sultHiqueut  addition i  to  40U  and  beyuad.  The  U.  ia. 
CeiMiiw  pUces  the  popniation  at  56,800  in  I860,  149,800  in  1870,  and  234,000 
in  JHSi),  siiK't'  when  t'lf  '„'i""'^\  th  hn  Iwrcn  large.  Tlie  (liincsc  figure  for 
22,000  in  1880,  but  have  since  received  additions,  under  the  anti-Chinese 
feelin$r  in  the  interior.  Se^  also,  ehapters  on  society,  traile,  manafaotnre.<t, 
education,  ami  arts. 

^ The  exteujive  Golden  Gate  park,  reaching  to  the  (x-ean,  is  supplemented 
by  the  govt  presidio  grounds  along  the  bay  inlet,  by  puMic  dquares,  hardly 
Bufficieii:  ill  jiumlKir,  and  by  garili  n  n-sort-*,  as  WtMKlward's,  the  predecessors 
of  which  were  Hayes'  park,  the  Willnws,  and  liuss'  ganlena,  the  earliest. 
The  beantifnl  cemeteries  near  the  rark  attract  many  sannterers.  The  Me- 
chmics'  Institute  Imlh  an  annn  i!  f  i  r  siiu  e  1S')7.  .5.  JfemM,  Sept.  II, 
1857,  etseq.;  Sac.  L'nion,  May  14,  1857;  CnL  St.  Fair  Serapt,  75-81.  Then 
there  are  bench  shows,  races,  art  exhibitions,  and  museums.  Fhe  city  is 
i  i.l.-l>t<-d  fnr  staMi.irv,  batlis,  and  other  iii-titn'ions  tO  tlie  philanthropy  of 
Jame4  Lick,  to  whom  I  refer  elsewhere  more  fully. 

*•  Due  greatly  to  the  prevailing  winds  and  att>Men  changes  in  temperature, 
w!ii<  h  r.  ti  I.  r  open  balconies  less  enjoyable.  The  Chicago  franM  bailding  is 
t'le  favur.te. 

**As  explained  in  the  former  chapter  tmK  F.  The  paacity  of  garden 
sqmares  ii  to  be  regretted,  and  t!:e  ncsloct  to  plant  trees. 
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waters  of  tlie  bay,  and  overlookiug  on  the  otlier  the 
ocean.** 

**  Fur  a  study  of  the  condition  of  S.  F.  at  different  periods  since  1856  the 
follnwing  anihoritiM  may  be  oonaalted:    WitSanut*  StA^  M8w,  14,  ete.; 

Wn.J,t>irfrs  Stttt..  MS.,  47ot8eq.;  Ila'flyt*  T/m.w/fi  nti'jt,  \i\-2:  Phtfn-- 
Fmwii  CaL,  22-34;  ^VnaniV  Trav.,  28-70;  Ai\,y^  fuL  PicL,  231MiO;  XorJ- 
A /*  Oai.,  61-67;  J/ar^i/f*  ^/«rr..  260  85;  Lhjid's  Light*  8.  F.,  wfaoUy 
d«Mcriptive  of  tin*  ritv.  wliiK-  I/Uttlf/i  S.  F.  is  a  history  of  it.  the  only  ex- 
haiutivu  one  Binte  /'/(♦  Auimli  of  S.  t\  of  1855;  JImUh  (Juuie,  41-79;  Scrib- 
nrr'x  Aftvj.,  July  1875;  Putnam'^  .)Ai//.,i.  (U.S.)558-60:  JIMIkem^*9  Jfmm^, 
ii.,  :*.'>;<;  IitiA.'>!ini'x  Awn:,  27<'.;  Pnetn  Vittf,  i.  ^  Tm-  Crnnl^f'.H  Cnl,  614; 
I^Mi^'sCa.,  lir>  2(K);  I'.iyln'M  (;,Urs.       12S,  2-W:  Jariveon  -  o/ 2Vwe4 

77  >>«'.:  TurrUtH  N<^^^,  .*»  6(5;  //li'/Arx'  /^-f,/rrx.  G  7;  CurtM  Dottingt,  89^; 
Ca/.  /'(irr'x,  :<  10;  .'Jo//ino',«  FM/Mr*-;  .S\  Muuiriji.il  Rty^wU,  1859  eft  Wq.,  AOd 
its  atteutlaut  aub-reportj  from  dilFeruut  duutti;  S.  F.  Order*. 

Among  the  real  Mtate  o^^erators  who  have  attained  fnominence  on  the 
Pacific  sloue  the  name  of  W  eudell  Eastou  stands  as  one  of  the  foremost. 
Bom  in  Mass  in  1848,  he  came  to  S.  F.  in  1854,  where  he  attended  scbr>ol. 
At  sixteen  be  obtained  work  in  a  real  estato  office,  afterward  accepting  a 
poaitioa  aa  wcretary  of  the  Crown  Point  Mining  co.;  finsdly  he  omsned  a 
•mall  real  eetete  office,  advertinng  it  extenaiyely,  afterward  taking  Eidridge 
as  a  partner,  and  adding  auctiDueering  to  the  1>u»iiifs.s.  In  1882  a  stock  CO. 
was  formed  to  do  boeineM  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  Kaston  l>eing  ita  presi- 
dent; 68  ageneiee  were  formed,  and  $386,000  worth  ot  pru^Kjrty  sold  the  firet 
month. 

Amonff  others  who  have  grown  rich  by  real  estate  investments,  is  Orville 
p.  Baldwin,  n  nathre  of  Reneeelaeryille^  K.  7.,  who  landed  in  San  IVaneisco 

in  lSr)0,  with  fifty  cents  in  his  pockft.  Aft(?r  a  h>ng  and  bitter  struggle  with 
verty  he  was  admitted  into  partnership  in  a  fruit  business,  and  this  he 
ilt  up  until  his  profits  soon  amounted  to  nearly  $1,000  a  montfi.  After 
accumulating  some  ?10,()00  he  opened  a  restiiurant,  first  on  Montgomery  and 
then  on  <  ioary  stn^et,  and  from  the  latter  quickly  acquired  a  handsome  for* 
tune,  which  between  1886  and  1880  he  double<l  in  the  real  estate  bnsineea. 
Asstwiated  with  .«ome  of  our  most  enterprining  men  in  building  up  the  Potrero 
and  in  other  enterprise:*,  he  is  himself  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  lil>eral  men  in  the  metropolis. 

Adolph  rJu«tav  Russ,  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  in  San  Francisco  which 
bears  his  name,  was  born  at  llil(lhur;;haU8cn,  Saxony,  Jan.  11>,  182(i.  He 
eame  with  his  family  to  this  state  in  184(t.  as  a  mcmi>er  of  the  7th  N.  Y.  vol- 
unteers, organized  for  service  in  Cal.  On  the  day  after  their  arrival,  A<lolph 
and  his  fattier  each  secured  at  the  alcalde's  office,  S.  F.,  the  title  to  a  50- vara 
lot,  and  on  one  of  them  built  a  small  cabin  with  lumber  tnkisn  from  the  mI> 
dinra'  bertha.  On  thia  atto  now  atnnda  the  Ruaa  houaa. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

POFCTLATIOK  AKB  SOGUrTT. 
1848-1888. 


Baslt  Akritals— IinnB.*coMict7NiiUTioK — DsouifK  AND  Advasck — ^Na- 

n01IALRllB->HsALTB    AND    I>IWASBS>-BbNBVOUENT  INSTITUTIONS— 

Woman — ^Domestic  Life — Akubnmbntb— Dbinkiso  and  Oamblino — 


The  oono^lomerate  humanitv  wliich  wended  its  wav 
to  Colouia,  tliu  Mecca  of  proij^russivo  adventures  and 
unsordid  money-lovers,  was  much  akin  to  the  gold  iu 
its  casinjx  sometimes  of  conimou  clay  and  sometimes 
of  hard  and  scintillating  quartz.  This  pilgrimage  was 
the  romance  of  utilitarianism,  and  presented  striking 
instances  of  human  efforts  under  strong  impulses,  both 
had  and  good,  in  its  disorder  and  extravagance  no  less 
than  in  its  grand  and  enduring  achievements.  The 
levelling  of  mountains  and  the  turning  of  rivers  from 
their  course,  were  but  two  features  of  the  process 
which  opened  a  new  era  in  mining.  The  spanning  of 
the  continent  with  great  railways  was  a  means  toward 
transforming  a  wlldemesB  into  cultivated  fields  and 
gardensw  Never  before  was  republicanism  so  lifted 
by  self-reliant  performance  to  guide  the  rapid  and 
substantial  advancement  of  a  community,  a  shining 
example  to  the  world.  The  most  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  this  society  have  been  delineated  elsewhere  in 
this  series,  and  we  have  now  only  to  glance  at  their 
later  modifications. 

The  gold  fever  abroad  continued  long  after  the 
eventful  year  of  1841),  and  the  influx  during  1850 
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proved  larijor  tliaii  before.'  After  a  relajj^e  in  1P51 
it  reached  the  cUmax  in  1852,  assisted  by  the  suddcu 
expansinn  of  tlie  Chinese  innniif ration  to  20,000  out 
of  the  total  arrivals  Vu'  sea  of  r)7.<H)0.  The  dteliiiiii'^ 
attraeti»>us  of  the  gold  fields  now  became  marked,  al- 
t!iou«j:h  |>artly  offs^-t  by  the  }»revailinL' hiijjli  wages  and 
the  unfolding  agricultural  resources.  The  crisis  of 
1854-5,  tlie  popular  uprising  of  1856,  and  the  Fraser 
river  excitement  of  1858,  had  all  a  depressing  eliect; 
but  the  Union  war  of  1861-5  brought  an  increased 
immigration,  particularly  from  the  western  border 
states,  while  cliecking  the  usual  laige  reflux.  After 
1865  both  of  these  currents  were  reversed  awhile,  un- 
til the  construction  of  the  overland  railway,  which 
greatly  raised  the  prospects  of  Cahfomia  in  east<  ni 
estimation,  partly  by  reducbg  distance,  and  by  oUct- 
ing  an  easier  means  of  access.  Henceforth,  after 
April  1869,  a  fairly  correct  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  migration,  which  by  1875  attained  the  so  far  xm- 
equall^  number  of  107,000  arrivals,  against  43,000 

'The  climax  mms  rcaclH'-l  in  1852,  with  an  arrival  of  67,000 by  se*,  against 
36,000  for  iS'iO,  an«l  27,000  for  1S51.  Tiie  overl&nd  current  can  l>e  only 
vaguely  c»8tiuiat«<l,  owing  to  the  number  of  routes  followed,  from  Oregon  and 
Mexico,  and  by  tlie  central  and  southern  highways  from  the  U.  S.,  whidi 
affain  branched  into  several  roads  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada.  At  Laramie 
aione  a  certain  record  was  kept.  See  Sor.  T'nwwe.,  Sept  30,  Oct.  14,  1>50; 
S.  F.  Pimyum,  Sept.  G,  Oct.  10,  18o0;  S.  F.  J/rrfM,  July  27.  18.t0;  X  )'. 
HerxUd,  Apr.  15,  1850;  Pac  Nam,  Aug.  21,  Sept.  7.  Oct.  29,  Nov.  22,  lS.i0. 
Probably  not  over  40,000  came  by  the  central  route  in  1850,  leaving  15,000 
to  ent<?r  through  Arizona  and  from  Mexico,  the  former  bringing  the  most 
animals.  The  Mexican  influx  declined  under  the  maltreatment  in  TaL 
The  marked  general  decline  in  1S51  was  due  to  a  lack  of  vessels,  under  tlieir 
disooura^^ing  desertion  at  S.  F.,  to  reports  of  drea<l  hanb^hips  iluring  the  trip 
and  at  tlio  mines,  and  to  convicting  accounts  of  the  golH-held,  suatainetl  by 
the  natural  reaction  upon  the  excitement,  and  by  disastrona  oonunen-ial 
sjMiculatioiiM,  duly  maguitied  by  an  interested  foreign  iircss.  la  1858  came 
tlio  rebound,  and  then  the  second  reaction,  which  reduced  the  arrival-)  to 
more  even  ])roportions.  Between  1853-67  the  numl»er  coming  by  sea  r.uigiMl 
botw.".  11  2:{.»KH)  and  41.0<W.  except  in  1854,  when  it  stands  at' 48.(10^.  In 
Is.Vi  and  l  s.'>4  the  Chnu-se  furm  a  large  proportion  of  the  fiuiires  2<>.(KH1  aud 
ir>.()(X),  respectively,  after  which  they  range  I>etween  2.0(M)  and  S.CiOO,  till 
lsr»S,  when  they  rise  with  white  totals.  Cnl.  Pirptil.  Sr-mjin:  AlUi  Cni,  jVec 
1».  IS.-.I:  Aug.  17,  1S52:  Nov.  2,  26,  IS.'i.'l;  Dec.  10.  10.  18."»4;  Oct.  4,  1S56,  et 
t-etj. ;  Jimr,  (,'.»«!.,  quarterly  and  annual  reiiort-t;  ('hiwAf  Inmwj.,  171;  6'.  5. 
C'tm.  ItrL,  Fhir/g,  i.  532;  (/.  S.  0<^.  D  >r.,  coiiir.  sess.  2.  H.  Ex.  Doc  16. 
iv.  4:16:  CaL  Oov.  Jlex^uff,  1855;  S.  F.  Ifmil'l,  Oct.  '2G  9.  lv8.-2.  Der.  4, 
1854,  June  7,  1858,  etc.;  F.  Bull.,  Oct.  6^.  29,  1850;  //««/'«  Mag.,  xnii. 
449;  ibA«y'« /(wr.,  M&,iiL  58;  i^(^*Ablfli^  A  iW^L 
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cleparturos.'  The  clisonlers  of  1877  proved  detrimen- 
tal, but  with  the  o[»eninj^  of  the  present  decade  the 
expanding  resources  of  the  state,  notably  in  horticul- 
ture, began  to  swell  the  influx  once  more,  assisted  by 
increasing  railway  competition,  by  immigration  socie- 
ties, and  by  a  benign  climatt',  wliicli  draws  not  only 
tourists  and  invalids  but  a  su|u  rior  class  of  settlers.* 
The  railways  naturally  absorbed  nearly  all  the  pas- 
senger traffic  with  the  eastern  states  and  Europe, 
leaving  only  a  small  percentage  to  the  Pananul  stcam^ 
ship  line,  whicli  prior  to  1809  received  tlie  most  of  it, 
sharing  the  profits  for  a  time  with  the  Nicaragua 
line.* 


'The  hopes  raised  by  the  railway  had  in  1868  brought  the  arrivals  hy  Pca 
to  60.000,  and,  and  after  a  Huctuation  between  38,000  and  i»2,()00,  to  70,000 
in  lb73,  aud  to  85,000  in  1874.  Tliis  ri^e  waa  greatly  due  to  busioeaa  de- 
prenion  in  tiie  east.  The  Chinese  proportion  ha<l  ranged  between  10,000 
and  1S,(MH)  rirrivals  since  ISGT,  and  departures  l.Ltwo  n  .'{.OOO  ;lihI  S,<)(K). 
The  arnvalit  by  rail  during  1870-^  stood  at  32,000,  30,000,  .'U.OOO,  44.000, 
69,000,  75.000  and  61,000,  and  the  departoree  at  23.000,  22.000.  22,000 
000^  S5,000,  rtO.OOO,  and  38,000,  which  leaves  little  more  than  one-eighth 
to  oomo  by  «ea,  excluding  the  Chinese  route.  In  1884  the  Central  Tacitio 
railway  alone  wtraght  orer  60,000,  and  since  then  the  unfolding  resoorees  of 
thaatM0  have  drawn  larger  numbors.  C  S.  Gov.  2>oc.,  cong.  45,  ses.i.  2,  H. 
Ex.  Doc  70,  p.  745-til;  oong.  46,  seas.  3,  xvL  701-5:  ^i(Hb|y>ni  Jjfairst  M8.» 
16;  (T.a.  Bttmm  StatktSe»,  1879-80.  187,  etc.;  Hopkku*  Setm,  1-64;  U.  F. 
Chron.,  Xc'w  Yf.ir  nunil>t'rs;  Cnl.  Pujntl.  SmtjX't. 

*The  stagnation  foUoHong  the  reaction  of  1854  created  seriouN  alarm 
among  persons  iaterested  in  the  state,  and  in  1866  a  soeiety  was  formed  to 
prniimte  immigration,  assisti  d  by  an  effusive  local  press.  A  HuliHori]>ti<>n 
o^Kjuud  with  ^!>,000.    (Joliitn  AWt,  Aug.  12,  ISr>5;  f)<tr.  Uiiioii,  11,  1855. 

Since  then  similar  associations  were  started  by  foreigners,  by  conntied,  by 
land-holilers,  by  railway  companies,  and  also  undnr  state  atispiccJi.  Cnl. 
Jour.  Sen.,  1871-2,  app.  25-0;  Jiiirftu  of  Inform,  nml  ('•>/<miz.;  Altn.  A]>r. 
19,  1857,  Oct.  27,  1858,  Sept.  1,  1S78,  Nov.  27,  lSS:i;  Omnin;  S.  /.,  Mch. 
31,  1S71;  IliqthnA'  S'uxf,  p.  i-xii.:  ^\  F.  Chron.,  Nov.  22,  1881;  Jmaaig.  A*' 
soc,  Art.;  n<ty,H  NoteM,  MS.,  iii.  US;  ,*>'.      /W,  May  18,  1883. 

♦The  demand  of  California  le«l  to  the  building  of  jialalial  steamem,  espe« 
oially  on  the  smooth  M-atcrs  of  the  Pacific.  Tlie  2,390  miles  Instween  N.  Y. 
and  AspinwaU  rc(iuirt  <l  1()\  days.  The  isthmus  railway  reduced  the  transit 
to  (Hie  day.  The  .1,770  miles  from  Panamd  to  S.  F.,  calling  at  Acapulco, 
and  occasionally  other  places,  took  11^  daysi,  at  Hi  miles  i>er  hour,  against 
9|  on  the  Atlantic.  The  Niearagna  route  was  fully  700  milee  shorter,  but 
the  less  ooinmodious  tr.iiiVit  consumed  from  3  to  7  days.  The  Tehuantcjiec 
route  might  have  greatly  reduced  the  time.  Crane  a  Report  in  U.  8.  Chv.  Doc., 
cong.  34.  Doc.,  51:  Cajmm**  Cat.  284-346;  /oAtMOnV  Far  Wtti, 

9  2^»;  c  ,h  <n,t,i'<  I'lj/.,  MS..  175-^:?:  /{nrflind's  f '■<!.,  S-  .32,  concerning  expenses, 
fcenery,  and  life  during  the  voyage.  Complaints  against  the  Nic.  line,  in 
AUn  CaL,  July  18.  Aug.  8-11,  1862,  July  .30,  T»ec.  27,  1856.  The  latter  of- 
fend tlic  attr.iction  <>f  finrr  scenerv,  but  the  del.iy  ami  climatic  dauu''  r  were 
stronger  otf:iets.  Its  b^inning  and  end  are  described  elsewhere,  under  trade 
and  Toyagea. 
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The  establbliment  of  steamer  oompetition  had  had 
a  aimilar  effect  in  diminiBhing  the  overiaiid  current  Yet 
poorer  j^eople,  hardy  western  men  and  mtending  set- 
tlers, hampered  with  families,  live  stock,  and  bulky 
commodities,  continued  to  maintain  a  respectable 
migration,  braving  liardsliips  and  dangers,  treacherous 
savages  and  arid  wildt  rnesses,  fioiii  wliich  they  es- 
capea  at  times  only  with  the  aid  of  relief  expeditions.* 

Such  was  the  influx  wliii  h  increased  the  population 
of  the  state  from  barely  100,000  at  the  close  of  1849 
to  '255,000  in  the  middle  of  185'2,'  to  380,000  by  18G0, 
to  5G0,200  l)y  ls70,  and  to  804,700  by  1880?  The 
two  remarkable  filatures  of  early  days,  3'outhfu]iies3 

'To  Msiat  them  iu  croosiatf  the  Siem  and  desert  at  iUi  eastern  base.  VaL 
Jour.  Sen.,  1868.  761,  18S3,  anp.  8;  Am.,  IMS,  703,  1861,  app.  8.  19;  Cat 

JRt'Uff  Kri^.,  lHr.2,  I  f);  8.F.  Jf-n'M,  July  l»7-9,  IS-W,  Aug.  21,  18r.l;  CoL 
CW,  Auk.  20,  i850;  AU^iCni.  Oct.  4,  1852,  June  30,  1863;  HiAii»Ur  »  StaL, 
MS.,  1;  CarviOviii  Injtil ,  21-230;  Hidcnums  DtMr.  Angtln,  70-«0;  Bar^tim*^ 
Suit.,  MS.,  12-13;  D'l'wu's  Life,  1?>\  12     Th,-  «tate  aided.    W.il.lo  wa.s  a 

Srouiiacnt  relief  lea*ler.  C'onecruing  cjuick  trips  and  retuni  journey,  on 
or.  Tranmr.,  June  1,  1851;  AltaCaL,  Aug.  23,  1854.  Jf«tj>'s  Cfntral  Boute, 
l-13r».  Carson  vullpy  remained  the  chief  thorouglifare.  Reports  on  tho 
be.Ht  routes  in  CaL  Jour.  Hen.,  ISoo,  app.  22;  Bom'  Wise,  to  CaL,  Al8.,  80,132; 
and  my  chapter  oa  railways.  After  1855  the  current  declined  to  less  than 
half  of  that  onining  hy  sea.  In  tlie  sixties  it  spread  into  intennediate  t<  rri- 
toriea,  ei^peei.iUy  (L'olorailo  and  Nevada,  so  that  le.s8  penetrated  to  Cal. 
Mormons  wt  re  accused  of  waylaying  cnii^^rantfl.    See  Hid.  UUth.  this  seriea. 

'The  federal  census  of  1850  has  92,59/  for  all  but  three  leading  counties. 
The  fair  estimate  for  these  raises  the  figure  to  112,000,  yet  a  semi-official 
figure  assunifs  117,300,  excluding  Indians.  A  legislative  committee 
oUimed  300.000,  and  congresa  allowed  165,000.  U.  8.  0<m.  J>oe.,  oaag, 
82,  seM.  I,  Sen.  Rfp*t  113.  Census  ohstaelas  are  noted  in  8oe.  J^rmmr., 
Se].t.  :«),  Nov.  14,  l.Sr)0.  Tl»e  state  census  of  1H,V2  rai:<ed  the  total  to  204,400, 
which  properly  added  makes  only  255,122:  including  an  estimate  for  £1 
Dorado  of  40,000,  hased  on  the  Totet,  wliich  »y  dne  eompaiisao  with  adjoin- 
ing eonntie'4  falls  tn  n<  tt  over  28.000.  Tlu-  ditTi  renoe  may,  ho«-ever,  l»e  added 
to  the  low  figure  for  M'iUl  Indians.  Thejtotal  arrivals  between  the  middle  of 
1860  and  1852  may  be  put  at  not  over  830,000,  and  the  departures  at  fnlly 
one-half.  Indeed,  during  the  decade  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  numlvrr  re- 
corded by  sea  departed,  and  no  doubt  one-third  of  the  number  by  land, 
many  going  to  ailjoining  territories.  The  inducements  to  ntay  incroasod  onlj 
with  the  iinfoMing  of  industries.  Browne.  Afin.  H'L,  15  1(5.  justly  assumes 
tlie  iucreaxe  for  the  first  six  yeara  at  50,000  per  annum.  Kinfj's  Rep\  15; 
CWy«  jShmCs,  MS.,  52-^.  See  also  the  chapter  •  <n  I  ndiant.  The  great  de- 
crease among  these  may  balance  the  increase  in  births. 

'Of  thin  number  s!  F.  stands  credited  with  234,000,  Alameda  follow! 
with  02,000,  8U  dUun  35,000,  Sacramento  34,4* mi.  Ixts  Angeles  .33,40IX 
Sonoma,  San  Joaquin  and  Nevada  range  from  25,000  to  20,000,  16  other 
countie  s  exceed  10,000,  and  the  rest  of  the  52  counties  range  from  3,340, 
for  T>a-(>jen,  upward,  Alpine  alone  standing  at  the  low  figure  of  539.  During 
1861-  70  the  excess  of  arrivals  by  sea  over  departures  was  157,000.  The 
departtiren  assisted  largely  to  form  the  38,000  popukftioii  of  Nividi^ 
ua  pMrtljr  of  AriMiM,  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  ^ 
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and  paucity  of  women,  which  stamped  it  as  a  com- 
munity of  young  men,  have  gradually  disappeared 
under  chanixine:  conditions,  as  mining',  with  its  roam- 
inii  life,  irave  way  to  agriculture  and  other  industries, 
with  settlciiunits  and  family  ties.  According  to  the 
census  of  ISjO  more  than  half  the  white  males  rangt  d 
between  20  and  30  years  of  age,"  and  still  in  ISOO 
two-thirds  were  between  20  and  50,  but  by  1880  this 
class  had  fallen  below  one-half  of  the  total  poj)ulation, 
while  children,  und»'r  20,  formed  considerably  more 
than  one-third.  Tlie  number  of  females  increased 
fn)m  less  than  eight  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
1850,*  to  one-third  by  1880.  The  disproportion  in 
sex  as  well  as  age  will  require  coiisideral)le  time  for 
adjustment  under  the  continued  lari^^e  inunigration  of 
young  men,  notwithstanding  the  fecundity  of  certaia 
portions  among  the  inhabitants. 

Citizens  of  tiie  Uuited  States  quickly  established 

•Of  the  total  male  population,  8o,G00,  including  872  colored,  44,770  wore 
between  20  and  '30  yeAtn,  21.460  between  30  and40,  7,500  bctwoen  40  and 
50,  7.S00  Im'Iow  20,  leaving  little  over  2.WX)  for  tlio  nthor  ages.  Hy  18(10  the 
total  •273.000  <'f  males,  nlmwcd  30,900  iH-tweuu  liU  and  13,200  between  30 
and  40,  2H,U00  between  40  and  .'>0,  leaving  only  nni;-t)iird  for  the  other  ages, 
chiefly  betwci'ii  1  and  15.  By  1880  the  total  8(J4,7'X>  nf  both  sexci  revealt-d 
a  more  normal  ]»roportion — 344,700  under  20,  ll>4,50<)  bttwceu  20  and  3i), 
143,400  lK;tw««en  30  and  40,  111, 200  between  40  anil  50,  65.400  between  50 
and  60.  26,600  between  60  and  70,  and  8,700  above  this  age,  including  67 
centenarians.  The  excess  of  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  was  maintained 
M  yet  by  the  constant  immigration. 

*0f  which  biarely  two  per  cent  in  the  miningcoonties.  In  1852  it  had 
reached  a  Ittde  orer  ten  per  cent,  or  nearly  23,<wO  in  a  total  of  soniAwhat 
ovt-r  200,000  wliit<  s.  Anioii;^  Inilinn?^  the  «cxf8  were  more  equally  ennm* 
era  ted.  The  foreign  feuialeii  numbered  4,360.  In  remote  counties,  as  Sierm 
and  Trinity,  the  peroentai^e  felt  to  less  than  two.  By  1800  the  femalea 
numbered  10(',700,  against  273,300  males.  00,400  being  whites,  7,200  In.lian 
against  10,600  Indian  male.^,  and  1,800  Chinese  out  of  a  total  34,900  of  Moa- 
gola.  By  1880  the  female  proportioa  had  risen  to  346.600  agaiqet  618,300 
males,  the  whites  embracing  .332,100  females  and  435,100  mab  s  an<l  the  col- 
ored, Indians  and  Chinese,  14,400  females  and  83, 100  males,  the  dispropor* 
tion  being  among  Chinese.  Up  to  the  fifteenth  year  the  Msefl  are  normally 
equal,  but  after  thia  the  nnles  a<lvanco  till  they  forin  double  the  ftinalo 
number,  between  the  ago  of  30  and  4.'),  and  the  disproportion  contmuea  into 
the  siztiM,  when  the  males  figure  at  1 3. 300  against  5. 000  females.  Now  the 
latter  creep  upward  onco  more  till  they  equal  tli.'  imles  in  tlic  nineties. 
The  native  population  witii  Spanish  blood  coutmutd  very  prolihc,  and  Irish 
and  Germans  exceeded  in  this  respeot  the  Americans.  See  previous  notes; 
CaL  PopuL  Srmfn;  reports  of  assessors  in  ('''I  Jnur.  Si  n.,  ajip  :  //. .  1*>.')0 
app.  7,  and  Cat  Board  Jleallh,  1870-1,  app.  102-12  contains  remarlu  ourcgial 
tration  laws. 
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tlirir  prcdoininanre,  imim  rically  as  well  as  in  iiifluencc. 
Tlio  first  lar^r*^  iiiHux  of  fDrt'iLriuTS  was  oii'set  bv  the 
expansion  of  land  and  ocean  currents  tVuin  tlu'  Atlan- 
tic state  s,  and  cliLcked  to  some  extent  iu  the  only  ob- 
jectionable (juartcrs,  Spanish-America  and  China,  by 
a  repelling  lioslility.'*  Nevertheless,  the  proportion 
of  forei'^n-born  innnigrants  increased  since  1850  from 
one-tliird  of  the  number  coming  from  the  United 
States,*'  until  in  1880  it  suriuissed  the  latter  bv  nearlv 
one-fifth.  Yet  the  persons  born  in  the  state  out-num- 
ber cither,  so  that  the  foreign  percentage  of  the  total 
remains  ahn;)st  the  same  as  in  1850. 

The  al)origines  during  this  period  dwindled  to  less 
than  on«'-half  their  strength,  under  the  withering 
contact  with  white  civiliziition,  and  the  native  Spanish 
inhabitants  have  undoubtedlv  suflered  a  certain  che(  k 
in  tlu'ir  remarkable  fecundity  from  their  anomalous  po- 
sition. They  p«>ssessed  an  admixture  of  Indian  blood, 
for  which  Americans  entertained  an  undisguised  and 
irritating  contempt  that  was  inconsiderately  extendi  tl 
to  almost  any  sun-burned  C(»mplexion.  Add  to  this 
the  feeling  eng(^ndered  by  the  war  of  concjuest  and 
tiie  iutrubion,  usurpatiuu,  and  other  injustice  to  winch 

"Sco  under  politics  and  iniuiug.  The  maltreatment  offered  in  CaL  led 
to  restrictive  measures  by  the  governmetita  in  those  coontrie-i.    Vet  the 

T'urliiiL'amc  (roaty  opene<l  cmro  Jtmro,  in  1*^GS,  the  crle-<tial  jtortals.  EurMjHMns 
were  hanii'iTocl  l»y  dijtanco  and  expense,  aiul  ititercei>ted  l»y  Atlantic  .slates. 

"The  (V;jyfM  of  1850  has  21,800  fi»rui)?n-boni  perHtins  against  t>2,fi00  from 
the  U.  S.,  and  S.OfK)  native??,  excluding  ln<liarn.  According,'  t<>  tin-  Oii.^tt.i  of 
lSr>"2  the  foreign  re-iih  iits  numhcred  less  than  r>0,OvK),  and  the  Indians  over 
.•^0.000  in  a  tot^l  of  *J.V),000.  That  of  IHC^O  places  the  foreign -bom  at  I4«i.. 
5()0  in  a  total  of  .3H(),000,  those  born  in  the  state  at  77,700.  'flic  Chinese  lead 
y^ith  34,900,  Irish  :W,100,  Oerinans,  21, (KK),  En^dish  12.200,  Mexicans  9.200. 
French  8,500.  Tlie  Cni.sUM  of  ISSO  gives  tl,.  f/.r.  igndjorn  at  2t»2,'.HH>  .._  linst 
671,800  born  in  the  U.  Of  the  latter,  320,000  were  bcm  in  the  sUte,  16.- 
3001)Mng  Indians,  altout  1,700  Mongolians,  and  1,400  other  colored  races. 
Tliis  leaves  24r).8O0  born  in  other  states  of  the  L'nion,  ineluiling  nearly  3,000 
colored,  43,700  from  N.  Y.,  20|.700  from  Mis:iouri,  19,000  from  Maaiiachu- 
■etts,  17.800  from  Ohio,  17,300  from  HI.,  15,400  from  Pennsylvania,  14,900 
from  Maine;  also  a  .sprinkling  from  P.i-  tn  rilories.  The  fureign-borii  are 
still  headed  by  73,d00  Chinese,  plus  1,700  Mougtdj  born  on  the  coast,  and 
followed  by  63,000  Irish,  33.100  English  and  Scotch.  4?,.'>00  Ocnnan\  pins 
3.00<")  frr.ni  Austria,  eti'.;  '.'.TOO  S.atiiliiri\i;»ii>.  in.lmi'ti T'ltu-'*,  9,000 
French.  7..">00  Italians.  5.300  .Swiss,  4.700  iWf n/ue  e,  nn  I  only  (» lO Si)aniard«, 
8.600  Mexicans,  1,800  South  American «.  2M0  RiMdiaiu  and  Pulei,  IS,9Q0 
from  British  America,  and  2,000  Austroliaiii. 
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they  were  subjected  by  unscruplous  new-comers  who 
enviously  1j(  held  the  broad  possessions  acijuin  d  by 
lon<i^  colon iziition.  Thcv  were  besides  allied  to  tlie 
Latin  races  in  America  and  EurojK),  and  consequently 
exposed  to  the  hostility  directed  a<;ainst  tliein,  and 
encouraged  l)v  the  <j:overnment  itself  in  a  discriminat- 
ing  niiiiiuLX  tax,  with  the  result  of  trreatly  checking 
the  L  itin  infiux."  includiag  the  highly  desirable  con- 
tribution from  France." 

The  lar<;est  foreij^n  inun iteration  consists  of  Chi- 
n^^se,  whose  adverse  influence  on  white  lal>or  led  to 
restrictive  measures  at^ainst  them."  Next  in  numeri- 
cal  order  come  the  hardv,  versatile  Irish  ;  "  the  sedate 
and  plodding  Germans,'*  whose  traits  apply  also  to 
the  cognate  Scandinavians ;  the  grumbling  English, 
aptly  complemented  by  the  prudent  Scotch ;  the 
British-American,  in  whom  the  inherited  stubborn 
egotism  has  been  effaced  by  a  manly  indej)endence 
tinged  with  the  sparkling  Gallic  temperament.  Add 
to  these  a  sprinkling  of  Mediterranean  Lafiii'^,  Slavs, 
and  other  races,  not  forgetting  the  ubicjuitous  He- 
brew, ever  to  be  found  in  tiie  train  of  commercial  en- 
terprise, and  we  have  a  material  unequalled  for  cos- 
mopohtan  association  wherewith  to  modify  the  pre- 

l*See  note  nine.  But  for  this  the  immigration  from  western  and  south* 
em  Enrope,  and  especially  from  Mexico,  wonid  have  been  far  larger.  Dis- 

onlers  in  Mcxii  o  ami  high  wages,  security  an<l  comfort  in  Cal.  were  ntrong 
causes  for  migration.  Pko  Doc.,  i.  330;  Sow/reme,  March  16,  lSo3,  etc.; 
Hapea*  Amjde*  Areh.,  ii.  279  et  seq.    Increasing  poverty,  and  tiie  intermar* 

riago  of  the  faircat  Spanish  (laughters  with  Anglii-Saxon:^,  were  strong  fac- 
tors in  the  growth.  My  Oil,  J\uUoral  treats  fully  of  their  life  and  traiti«, 
with  anecdotal  and  romantic  episodes. 

EsjKjcially  for  horticultural  interests  and  valuable  for  its  vivacity  and 
liteuess  as  a  race  admixture.  They  were  largely  tlriven  from  tlie  mines 
early  days  to  towns  and  ▼itienltnral  districts.  Few  sought  naturalization 
or  assimilation.  Lottery  schemes,  etc.,  gave  an  impulse  to  tlieir  migratif-n 
to  Cal.  in  1S.'>0-1.  Vnlhjn,  Dor.,  xxxv.  31 S;  Alt'i  CnL,  Feh.  13,  Apr.  Id, 
1851,  Pel).  10,  May  5.  Aug.  28,  1852;  S.  F.  Pimyune,  Sept.  20.  1851,  efeo.  A 
qpccial  history  of  their  condition  exists  in  L'  >if,  I.'    Fnnf'iit  < Cal_ 

"The  proportion  of  women  among  them  is  exceedingly  miuiII  and  mostly 
c(  the  low  class. 

'^Who  display  a  hent  for  political  agitation,  and  for  crowding  into  city 
•nhurlts.  They  have  a  special  coast  historian  in  De  Qnigley,  who  in  his  /H-sh 
Rarf  in  Oil..  548  pp.,  paints  their  wealth  and  influence  in  flaring  colors. 

Their  stronger  adherence  to  national  customs  and  language,  as  compared 
with  the  Celte,  u  balanced  by  a  quieter  dipoeition. 
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duniinant  American  element."  This  is  assured  bv  its 
own  "growth,  wliich  for  over  a  decade  lias  Hur[>ai5j5ed 
foreign  accessions,  and  by  a  strong  national  sentiment, 
demonstrated  by  loyal  adhesion  to  the  Union  in 
IfiGl  5,  and  since  l)ound  by  closer  bonds  of  conimuni- 
cation.  The  restriction  of  Chinese  alone  suffices  to 
give  to  American  influx  a  preponderance  which  is  in- 
creasing with  the  approximation  of  the  western  fron- 
tier settlements  that  have  ao  lai^ely  intercepted  the 
westward  migration.  The  appreciation  (►f  the  climatic 
and  horticultural  advantages  of  Califomia  is  again 
drawing  onward  this  current." 

The  character  of  the  immigratum  has  been  greatly 
affectid  by  the  changing  nature  of  its  magnet,  from 
gold-placers  to  grain-fields  and  to  vineyards.  This  ia 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  shifting  centre  of  popula- 
tion, which  retroceded  after  1851-2  from  the  aU-ab- 
sorbing  mineral  belt  of  the  Sierra.**  The  largest 
movement  was  toward  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  as 
affording  the  readiest  outlet  to  the  beat  markets  for 
dairy,  field  and  forest  products,  and  subsequently  pro- 
viding, especially  at  the  metropolis^  superior  advan- 

I'The  Jews  have  attained  a  position  of  unequalled  mllnence.  The  pre* 
ponderance  of  the  immigration  irom  New  York  has  l»ecn  marked  in  p<»litic<. 
Ryckiwm's  Vig.,  MS.,  20.  The  larger  proportion  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
■tetee  u  doe  to  their  more  dense  population,  which  is  ever  sending  ffortii 
pioneers,  and  to  the  ready  ocean  route.  After  the  first  gold  excitenu'nt  the 
inhabitants  of  the  western  interior  states  found  le^  induuements  in  Col.  to 
ontwetgh  thoee  aroand  them.  The  Mormon  project  of  1848 to  eclonixing  CaL, 
dwindled  to  a  few  petty  scttlcmont-i  and  to  the  more  important  one  of  San 
Bernardino,  estimated  by  Lo9  Anj.  Star,  Feb.  7»  Sept.  1852,  at  700  strong, 
with  mOls,  etc.  ffa^\Notet,  US.,  76^  fl04-lh  M.  8.  Bem.,  L  2  et  aeq:  Af, 
A»f.,  i.  T:  with  feeling  concerning  them.  A  larj^e  tract  was  Iwught  in 
18ol  for  $75,0^.  AUci  Col,  May  28,  June  17,  1851,  June  15.  1852,  Dec  2. 
18S3.  Sac  anim  of  Aiay  1,  1880,  estimatae  the  ooloay nt  S^OOOaooK 
a  tract  of  aboQt  35  mUM  hf  12.  0Ukamem*9  Mormomm,  103;  Jfor«M  FoS- 
iici,  1-8. 

**Co<inter  nttraelione  exial  in  fntorBiediate  and  adjoining  territoriea,  in 

even  Auatralia,  which  in  the  early  flfti«"<  drew  iriany  gold-seeker<*.  Draw- 
backs have  been  interpoeed  by  the  disorders  of  tlush  times,  of  1856  and  1877, 
the  ooeasional  droughta  and  earthqnakea,  and  in  Oiineae  oompetition,  hat 
nearly  all  have  di^tappeared  nr  fa-led  tn  insignifloaat  pirupoirtion8|  dro^ghti 
being  greatly  modiiieu  by  irrigation,  for  instan«wi. 

Oompare  censns  figuraa  ror  agricnltaral  and  mineral  onnnties  in  1800^ 
1SI'»0,  and  |H>nO,  showing  the  gre  it  g:iin  <if  the  fi)nnor.  while  many  of  the 
latter  lo^t  or  became  stationary.  The  mining  counties  held  three-hiths  of  the 
popoL  in  1852  and  only  one  fifth  in  1880. 
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tages  for  fast  expanding  manufacturing  interests.  The 
great  valleys  adjoining  the  gold  btlt,  and  partly  set- 
tled firom  it,  receive  d  a  large  inHux  in  the  sixties, 
when  the  value  of  the  San  Joaquia  lauds  for  wheat 
culture  was  recognized.  Of  late  years  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  has  been  gaining  on  the  strength  of 
its  horticultural  features,  and  similar  advantages  are 
ako  causing  a  reflux  to  the  Sierra  slopes  and  filling 
many  oth^  neglected  sectionB  with  flourishing 
colonies.** 

Among  counter-actions  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion stands  foremost  the  return  migration,  by  men 
who  had  come  merely  to  gather  wealth,  and  who, 
for  a  long  time,  remained  blind  to  the  advantages 
for  settling.  The  hardships  of  life  in  the  mines  and 
in  a  new  country,  sickness,  fluctuations  in  business, 
and  family  ties  abroad  were  additional  promptings. 
Thus  in  early  years  departures  largely  exceeded  ar- 
rivals, and  subsequently  adjacent  territories  combined 
to  draw  away  thousands.*' 

The  gloomy  tales  of  disappointed  and  suffering 
miners  created  at  one  tini"  the  impression  that  Cali- 
fornia was  not  a  healthy  n'ljjion,"  and  the  hardships 
of  a  digger's  life  certainly  told  heavily  upiui  the  inex- 
perienced though  hardy  gold-serkers,  in  the  shape  of 
fevers,  intermittent  and  remittent,  rheumatism, 
catarrh,  syphilis,  scurvy,  and  notably  diarrhoea  and 

*A8  in  Fresno  and  San  Bernardino.  See  chapters  on  a^ic,  mincM,  Itirth 
of  towns,  and  manuf.  Horticulture  ia  promoting  centralization  into  cities 
and  villages,  in  additioa  to  nulwaya,  machiiwry,  and  other  adjimeta  of  dvi* 
liiation. 

"  Australia  drew  many  in  1S")1  2,  British  Columbia  in  IS'kS,  Ncva<la  after 
1S60,  Arizoua.  etc.  In  ISoo  7  tlic  arrivals  by  sea  were  80,()00  and  the  de- 
partures 63,000.  Tlie  reflux  of  the  land  current  was  Iohm  ln  avy.  li.tw»n«T. 
See  Helper  s  Lftmt,  20  1;  Cmry'ts  SUU.,  MS.,  I;  Cal  p.qtul.  S'-mtis^  l'2\;  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  records  in  Alia  CaLf  and  other  jnurnaU  After  1»e 
o|>^niin?  of  the  railway,  trmrists  and  Imsinrss  mon  sM-t  ll  tlu-  .It'jiartnn-s.  so  a<» 
to  nuike  the  figures  deceptive.     ("onjparativcly  few  ft >r tune-seekers  now 

return. 

"  In  early  day;*  ili-icosei  found  freer  play  under  the  effects  of  a  ohanwd 
dimate  and  life  u|>on  Hystems  strained  by  the  hanlsliipn  of  a  trying  land 
trii>,  or  off  a  sea  voyage  in  badly  provided  ▼essels.  Then  followed  hard  and 
ezcitillg  pur<<uit<4,  labor  in  dainp  noil  or  water,  tinder  a  broiling  SOn,  bed 
water,  poor  food  and  shelter,  lack  of  vegetables  and  itimediea. 
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dyscnt(jry.  But  rircumstances  clianired  rapidly,  with 
increased  experifiRe,  improved  methods  and  appli- 
ances, and  the  extension  of  traffic,  l)rinorin(r  with  it 
better  supplies  and  remedies."  SuhsiMpiently  the 
regular  iiabits  attendinvjj  a<^ricultural  and  other 
settled  modes  oflife  tended  to  counteract  the  weakness 
introduced  into  our  exceptionally  yoiithful  and  hardy 
community  by  an  increasing  proportion  of  delicate 
women  and  children,  so  that  the  death-rate  reniains 
much  lower  than  in  the  eastern  cities  and  Euroj^e." 
Indeed,  the  dry.  warm  atmosphere  of  the  interior,  the 
bracing  sea  winds,  and  the  equable  yet  invigorating 
temperature,  form  a  rarely  equalled  cond)ination,  which 
has  made  California  famous  as  a  health-resort.  The 

"In  1?>49  fully  500  graves  were  dug  at  F.  in  one  month.  Johnx  >v'«  Cil. 
and  Or.,  241-2;  for  S.  F.  au<l  state,  see  6\  Picayune,  Sipt  12  ISjO;  CaL 
i'aurin;  Sept  12,  17-18,  Kov.  1-2,  ISoO:  Fel..  27.  Mar.  3,  17,  \m,Por.  iSW. 
Attn  ('ill.,  etc.,  monthljr,  quarterly,  aii.l  at  i  l-.-e  of  year.  Tlie  rate  fell  fast 
in  the  interior,  until  it  couhl  he  batfly  plat  ed  w  ithin  one  jkt  cent,  a  It.w 
figure  due  to  the  youth  and  hardiness  of  the  conunuuity.  See  military  report* 
in  U.  S.  Gov.  Doc.,  34th  cong.,  l»t  seas.,  Sfii.  iJor.,  96,  xviii.  442  etseq.  llie 
Stockton  hospital  report  for  1 852  shows  1064  patierti*,  with  170  catej*  «i!  inter- 
mittent fever,  73  remittent,  42  typhoid,  and  32  PanamA  fever;  diarrhcra  36, 
dysentery  54,  rheumatism  32,  raeumoaia  25,  ayphvlitic  cases  over  ^0,  delir* 
inm  tremeni  24.  At  S.  F.  eo.  Bospital  fevers  and  digestive  tn^uMes  ruled 
hichcr.  Cil.  ./o»r.  Ax".,  1.S53,  app.  IS,  21;  Saiiyrr'^*  Mortumy  ToUim.  1-18; 
StiUtnans  Ubgtrv,  McdiCt  Sacramento,  289  et  aeq.;  also  chapter  on  bociety  of 
1840. 

"  In  the  seventies  the  averai^t-  niav  he  placed  at  ahftut  14  per  mille. 
Taking  the  Jieport  of  tite  Board  oj  HeaUJi  for  187t>  and  for  1879-80,  we  tind 
the  at  Maryavnle  17.0  and  S1.0,  8ms.  14.6  and  10.7,  PtaeenPiTIe  7.2  and 
12.3,  Stockton  9.7  and  12.  S  F.  10  and  18.6.  Sta  B^rl.ara  17. S  and  17. 
Vallejo  in  187U  80  stood  at  10,  Downieville  at  9,  and  i^&n  Dicgo  at  ahout  14. 
The  Mnthem  San  Joaquin  figures  near  20.  Theee  rates  do  not  serre  as 
very  reliaMe  guidance,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  families  in  pome 
places  and  of  hardy  men  in  others,  ami  to  the  concourse  of  invalids  into 
certain  places,  at  Marysville  from  the  mines,  at  S.  F.  from  all  parts,  at  Los 
Aiij^'clc-t  an«l  other  Houtliem  toM-na  from  the  ea-st,  the  last  being  chiefly  sought 
l»y  con.sumptives.  Of  the  5,800  deaths  recorde«l  in  above  report  fur  18#9- 
80  consumption  carried  off  054,  largely  eastern  health  sedcm,  and  at  8.  F. 
wlu  rc  the  climate  is  severe  on  the  chest  and  throat,  pneumonia  505,  bron- 
cl^tl.^  and  other  re'»]»iratory  troubles  234,  diphtheria  101,  dii^eases  of  the 
stouKich  and  ImiwcIs  2r)3,  of  the  liver  126,  cholera  infantum  100,  fevers, 
typhoiil,  142,  others  95;  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  stand  at 
the  high  figure  of  519,  of  tho  heart  at  217,  alcoholism  at  63,  and  snidde 
100;  all  explained  by  the  habits  of  life,  excitable  temperament,  and  stimu- 
lating climate  referred  to  ebewhere.  Fevers,  dp^sentcry,  diarrlia.*a,  and 
rheumatism,  so  prevalent  in  early  years,  have  declined  to  small  proportions. 
See  also  reports  from  ho.spital.'*  in  Cdl.  Jour  8eH  ,  mm.  annually:  .5.  F.  J/«nif. 
Ji^TportH,  id.;  Nordh^e  t'oi,  247-55;  JDiatunelft  Climate,  154  et  seq.;  Logan  t 
Mfdk.  Tnnotj.,  5-5Si  Pae,  Medir,  Jtmr.*  pa^wim;  Ccd.  Mb».  8vring»;  Camu 
td>lM.  mie  of  suicides  in  S.  F.  Munkip,  Re^  57-0,  etc 
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peculiar  topography  gives,  moreover,  to  the  cHmate 
a  variety  ofgradcs,  ranging  from  the  temperate  to  tlie 
semi-tiopie.''  Medicinal  springs  abound,  and  produc- 
tions are  ricli  and  varied.  The  above  conditions  ex- 
plain why  epidemics  have  found  a  comparatively  feeble 
footholil/"  and  wliy  nervous  diseases  present  the  only 
unfavora])le  exception,  fostered  by  the  prevailing 
speculative  spirit  and  stimulating  environment.*' 

The  generous  impukes  of  Californiaas,  so  marked 
in  beneYolence,  and  so  strongly  exhibited,  for  instance, 
in  the  relief  of  early  immigrant  parties,  and  in  un- 
equalled contributions  to  the  sanitary  fund  during 
the  Union  war,  stand  recorded  also  in  numerous  char- 
itable and  other  institutions,  among  them  being  two 

>*Leaving  only  a  few  exceptional  districts  near  the  heated  deserts. 
Ibrshy  tracts  are  neutralizotl  in  their  action  liy  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the 
air*  S.  F.  is  not  to  be  recommeaded  for  weak-chested  people;  othoirwise  it 
is  very  bracing  and  healthy. 

•"Small-pox  carried  off  largn  numUers  of  Indians  in  colonial  timas and. in 
186'2-^  but  has  since  been  very  restricted,  and  so  with  cholera,  which 
created  the  only  nal  alarm  in  I860  and  1852-3.  DodaonCt  Biog.,  MS.,  3; 
Kuidler,  Etude,  1-24;  //ayy»V  XotM,  MS.,  90-1;  CaL  Sprimj/t,  32  1»;  AlUi  C(tL, 
Jan,  4,  1851,  Sept.  19.  1852,  July  IG,  Sep.  17,  1855;  Jlayes'  Angtks  Arch., 
^86. 

After  the  decline  of  mining  tho  gamlding  spirit  sought  a  vent  in  stock 
speculation,  rash  enterprise,  and  iiigh  pressure  of  work  and  life,  with  attend- 
ant startling  changM  m  fortune,  so  that  tho  percentage  of  insane  people 
stands  far  above  the  average  for  the  U.  S.,  or  1  in  JWO  inhabitants  against  1 
in  544  for  the  union,  according  to  tho  Ceuttiui  of  1880.  That  of  1M>0  shows 
1  in  834  against  1  in  1,300  for  the  U.  S.  Poverty  and  marked  religiou.s  ex- 
citement torm  here  an  insignificant  cause  as  compared  with  the  east  The 
percentage  of  idiots,  blind,  and  deaf-mntes  is  below  the  average.  Concerning 
the  formation  of  board  of  health  and  nicdicul  societies,  see  CaL  Pold.  Code,  4.33 
et  seq. ;  S,  F,  Co,  MeOc  Soe.,  annoalj  CaL  Pharm.  8oe,  £*roeeed,t  and  other 
reports  by  snch  fxMlies. 

Tlie  special  dept  in  the  Stockton  hospital  wa.s  in  1853  ex]xinded  into  a 
separate  asylum,  to  which  several  additions  liave  been  made.  The  more  im- 
posing edioee  at  Napa  was  opened  in  1875,  and  has  cost  over  $1,500,00(1 
Uiltdl's  Coilr,  ii.  1751-2;  and  reports  in  Cal.  Jour.  As.^.  aii'f  S-  ii.,  especially 
8cn,t  ISnS,  app.  9;  HuUuies,  1853,  et  seq.;  8.  Joaq.  Co.  iiUt.,  73-5;  Vittk- 
kam*»  Stoehim,  S73-81;  OaL  CkartL  Serape;  Napa  Gk  290-2;  WooeT* 

/»•(>..  49  51. 

The  first  resident  physician  of  tho  Stockton  asylum  was  Dr  K.  K.  Kej^ 
a  native  of  &ie,  Penn.,  a  graduate  of  the  nniversi^  of  Ponn.,  and  a  pioneer 

of  18-19.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  accepted  an  appointn)cnt  as 
surgeon  in  the  regular  army,  and  after  its  close  retired  from  professional  life. 
Of  special  value  are  his  contributions  to  medical  science,  including  his  reporta 
betwoon  18,")1  and  1S.')6  on  the  state  hosjiit  il  and  state  in^'anc  asylum.  In 
1879  bti  was  elected  nresident  of  the  Stockton  bauk,  in  which  he  was  then  a 
direotor  and  one  of  tne  laigeat  atooklidden. 
Hi«&CAU,Voii.Vn.  m 
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insane  asylums,'*  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  asylum,"  and 
a  large  number  of  orphan  asylums,  homes,  and  hos- 
pitals, sustained  by  cities,  counties,  and  private  associa- 
tioTi s,  and  partly  aided  by  state  subscriptions."  In  these 
actsof  charity  a  promptand  conspicuous  part  was  taken 
by  fraternal  societies,  notably  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
Masons,  which  was  oigaoized  in  1849.*^   They  were 

"  In  Bcrk«lej.  See  leporte  m  OaL'Jmr.  8m.,  afip.  aiid  Meportt  ^  St^ 

**The  sUte  made  appropriations  in  1851.  StatKkt,  pp.  384.  500-21,  «Im 

act  N!.iy  'A,  1S52  and  >Iay  19,  1S.'»3.  for  three  lioapitals  at  S.  F  .  Stockton, 
and  f>ac. ;  tho  la«t  never  acuuired  a  foutini{,  tliat  at  Stockton  was  burrcndcred 
two  years  later,  and  the  8.  P.  abolielied  in  1855.  M,  1855,  p.  47,  GT:  An- 
na Im  s.  r  ,  VA)  '2;  S.  F.  M<imml,  \94  The  .state  hospital  fund,  derived 
from  uaitseugcrs,  was  henceforth  distributed  among  county  sick  funds. 
CaL  Revenue  Lam,  74-A.  By  1836  over  91.000,000  had  hem  expended  on 
the  sick  by  the  utate.  For  aid  to  asylums,  etc.,  sec  rmnmittee  r<*f>ort;'  in 
VaL  Jotar.  St-n.,  app.  Tho  federal  gov't  erected  in  1853  a  U.  S.  marine  hos- 
pital at  S.  F.  U.  S.  Gov.  Doc,,  cong.  32.  sess.  1.  R  Doe..  133,  xiiL  It  waa 
8<)  severely  shaken  hy  the  cartluiiiake  of  1868  as  to  l>e  surrendered  for  a 
sailora'  home.  Ihe  first  orphan  asylum  was  the  >;>an  Francisco,  organized  bj 
protestants  at  S.  F.  on  Jan.  31,  1851.  Roman  catholiet  foUowM  the  ez> 
ample  in  March.  S^tr.  Tnuucr.,  Mar.  14,  1851;  Cai  Courier,  Mar.  6,  1851; 
S.      OrtUn.,  61;  Atyhm  J{eyori«,  passim;  Cal  CluiriL  Hcnma^  92  et 

■eq.    Mttnirip.  RepnrU,  county  histonee,  directories,  special  pamphMte,  aad 

In'riodical  reviews  in  joumal.s  give  accounts  of  orphan  a-syhim.'s,  foundling  and 
yiti^  ill  hospitals,  and  homes.  S.  F.  has  institutions  sustained  by  more  than 
halt  a  doun  natiooalitiea.  The  Magdalen  asylum  is  partly  aided  by  state 
and  city;  a  veterans'  homo  exists,  a  society  for  jTevcntion  of  crxieUy  to 
aniiiiaN,  etc.  luiitances  of  charitable  subacriptiuus  are  given  in  J/ituU's  S. 
F.,  .'iS4  r>,  4 1(>  7.    8ee  ako  in  Id.,  bequests  by  Lick,  Hawes,  etc. 

^' The  Odd  Fellows  met  informally  in  the  autumn  of  1847  at  Portsmouth 
house.  8.  F.,  and  the  journals  of  1848  record  regular  Tuesday  gathenngi. 
Lodge  1  was  formally  inttitoted  <m  Sept.  9, 1849,  at  S.  F.    Lmlge  2  gathered 
at  Sac.  Aug.  20,  1S41),  and  was  fnnnafly  instituted  Jan.  28.  ]So\.    By  1S.>3 
then)  were  eleven  and  the  grand  lodge  organized  May  17,  18o3.    For  benevo- 
lence and  progreea  see  8.  P.  RepoHs;  upham  Notes,  299;  8.  F.  New  Age, 
1866  et  fs('i|. ;  Z>i>#"r/ ./-A  s'.  etc.    Tlic  Masonic  order  found  its  fir>t  li^ge  in 
Oct.  IM'J  and  its  grand  lodge  in  April  1850.    By  1856  over  100  loilges  stood 
in8cril>cd  in  the  state.    Progreaa  depicted  in  F.  and  A.  litmm*  Reporlt; 
Wiliutma  L*>r.,  y\.<.,  i:?.  ],y  one  of  the  first  Masons  in  Cal.;  county  histories 
etc.    Still  fasti  T  gri  \v  the  i^ons  of  Temperance,  organized  in  1S49,  revived 
soon  aftvr,  forming  on  Se  pt  9,  1851,  the  grand  diTtnoin  and  temple  of  honor 
in  1854,  and  mnulKriiig  hy  18.'6  s-.me  7.000  niom1»era,  largely  represented 
in  the  volunteer  companies  of  the  lire  deptf>,  w  hich  at  S.  F.  then  embraced 
1,000  mcmlters.    Nationality  eKerciaed  a  poiwerfal  influence  in  drawing  men 
togi'tlicr.    The  Hebrews  pct  tho  hrigl.tcst  example  in  cstaMishinu'  tive  xocie- 
ties  hy  18.').'),  the  first  dating  1849.    J  he  Swiss  Benevolent  Soc.  tormed  in, 
1849;  a  St  Andrew's  in  Nov.  1850;  Hie  French  Deo.  88, 1851;  the  HibenuaBi 
Ft  l).  :i,  18.")2;  Sons  of  Emerald  Isle,  Mar.  17,  18.V2;  an  English  gov't  hnipitilf 
18.")2,  f()lh>wed  later  by  the  British  Ben.  Soc.;  tho  German  Jan.  7,  1854;  al 
Chinese  in  1854;  ScandiDaTiam,  Latins,  Slavs,  etc.,  followed;  a  Ladie;' 
Relief  Soc.  Aug.  18.".S.  tho  Senmen's  Friend  Mar.  2G.  lSr.O.     Soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  war  associated  in  1854,  a  N.  England  Soc.  met  in  1850,  the 
alies  and  othexa;  alao  protootiva  trade  miloiu,.a9  the  chamher  of 
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quicklv  followed  by  a  large  number  of  other  associa- 
tions, benevolent,  national,  military,  protective,  social, 
literary,  and  religious,  tlie  precedence  among  which 
was  accorded  to  the  different  pioneer  ominizations  to 
be  found  in  all  counties  and  large  towns.  * 

Next  to  San  Francisco,  of  whose  institutions  men- 
tion is  made  in  a  preceding  note,  Los  Angeles  proba- 
bly holds  the  first  place  in  fraternal  ana  charitable 
associations.  Prominent  among  them  are  the  odd 
fellows  and  kindred  organizations,  branches  of  the 
ancient  order  of  united  workmen  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican legion  of  honor,  the  young  men's  christian 
association,  the  orphans'  home,  the  girls'  home,  the 
boys'  and  girls'  aid  society,  and  the  secular  corpo- 
ration of  the  trinity  methodist  episcopal  church. 
The  president  of  the  three  last  and  a  liberal  contrib- 
utor to  all  of  them  is  Moses  L.  Wicks,  whose  judi- 
cious and  free-lianded  benefactions  have  aided  no  lees 
in  the  social  development  of  the  city  than  his  enter- 
prises have  contributed  to  its  material  greatness. 

The  generous  and  fraternal  feeling  so  early  and 
widely  manifested  points  in  itself  to  the  healthy  tone 
pervading  the  flush  times,  notwithstanding  the  bois- 
terous and  reckless  spirit  therein  engendered.  There 
was  withal  comparatively  little  of  the  selfish  and 
sordid.  The  vicious  and  criminal  were  practically 
confined  to  certain  lawless  elements ;  but  their  sup- 
pression by  the  vigilance  committees,  notably  in  1851 

typographical  union,  ri^L^'crs  and  Btevedores' as«oc.,  sevoral  medical,  literary, 
miliUiry,  and  religious  a^ociatione.  See  reports  the  diderent  lodges  and 
societies  on  my  shelves;  county  histories,  directories,  periodical  accounts  in 
journrilH.  Lihraries  ami  ot  her  commendable  inttitntiona  areattached  totheM 

societies  to  expand  tlieir  usefulness. 

At  the  head  of  all  stands  the  society  of  Cal.  Pioneers,  organized  Aug. 
ISiiO,  and  reorganized  on  July  6,  IS.").*?,  to  embrace  all  residents  and  arriviua 
prior  to  .[an.  1,  1849,  with  a  second  class  for  U.  S.  citizens  extending  to  Jan. 
1,  1850.  See  their  Reports  and  ComtiitUiont;  Pioneer  Arrh.,  Vallrjo  Doc.f 
XXXV.  249;  AnnaU  S.  F.,  283-4.  For  the  first  year  nteetings  were  irregular. 
By  1858  there  were  nearly  700  members.  Levy,  Franeetig,  anodes  to  French 
pioneers  In  1803  a  fine  pioneer  hall  was  inaugurated,  and  in  1S>G  a  still 
more  pretentious  building.  The  limitation  of  date  led  to  the  aasociation  of 
Territorial  Pioneers,  (JonSit,  1874,  and  Fln$  AnrnuU^  to  embrace  white  males 
residing  in  Cal.  prior  to  Sept.  9,  ISoO,  when  the  state  was  created.  Kindred 
asaocs.  were  formed  by  descendants,  as  Native  Sons,  also  in  adjoining  states 
and  at  New  Yofk,  where  a  perraansiit  aaaoo.  fomed  187ft.  dstoe,  Tvr.  Ak, 
N.  Y.,  8  et  aeq.;  U]M»  NakB,  666,  S75-M;  ifoyM*  KoUi,  ili  66^  129L 
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and  in  185G,  while  purifying  the  country  and  im- 
parting a  feeling  of  security,  served  to  intensify  the 
bad  reputation  cast  upon  California."  With  more  set- 
tled conditions  and  better  official  supervision  this 
blemish  was  almost  effaced,  when  the  outburst  in 
1877  of  the  long  smouldering  anti-Chinese  riot  brought 
out  the  stain  once  more,  for  a  time  only. 

The  lon^  and  costly  journey,  the  ruling  high  wages, 
and  the  slight  cost  of  subsistence  have  thus  mr  proved 
a  check  to  mendicancy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roam- 
ing instinct  that  brought  men  to  this  coast,  the 
wandering  life  connected  with  placer  mining,  and  a 
mild  climate,  fostered  a  tendency  to  idleness  and  vaga- 
bondage, and  bred  in  the  country  the  tramp,  in  Sie 
town  we  hoodlum,  the  latter  a  germs  per  se,** 

The  democratic  equality  fostered  by  minins  life,  and 
by  the  ready  acquisition  of  independence  and  wealth, 
is  still  marked,  but  class  distinctions  are  growing  in  the 
cities,  and  spreading  throughout  the  state,  under  the 
gradual  equalization  of  wages  with  eastern  rates,  the 
deamess  of  land,  and  the  expansion  of  monopolies. 
Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  workingmen  was  strong 
enough,  a  few  years  ago,  to  pass  a  state  constitution  of 
somewhat  socialistic  stomp,  whereby  much  capital  was 
driven  from  tiie  country/ 

"ImproRsed  l»y  the  exaggerated  stories  hy  favorite  writers  like  Bret  Harte, 
Mark  Twain,  B.  Taylor.  Hee  former  chapters  on  S.  F.  society  and  crime, 
uid  my  volumes  on  Popular  Ihibtmak,  It  must  be  admitted,  howCvir,  that 
shooting  at  sight  was  not  infreqaoiiti  and  that  tha  law  a^inat  dnaUtqg  long 

remained  a  doaii  letter. 

^Applied  to  theTieuma  and  low  youth.   Some  derhre  tiie  term  from 

'huddle.'  A  forinor  mpmlx^r  of  the  fraternity  savii  that  it  was  once  more 
respectable,  and  that  one  gang  of  boys  adopted  the  designation  Hoodoo,  the 
acOToaad  correct  form  of  negro  Toodooimi,  with  n  laoguagc  marked  by  lum 
anamgs — hence  hoodoolums.  A  connection  may  also  he  traced  witli  the 
bounds,   houndlings,  of  IS49.    In  the  chapter  on  manufactures  1  have 

K'nted  to  seasons,  machinery,  and  Chinese  as  additional  eau.sos  for  idleness, 
rk,  SonamOt  MS.,  15-19,  describes  the  tmmp  evil  in  the  coimtry;  abo 
OaL  Crimeg  Scraps,  138,  et  seq.  A  sparse  population  and  the  transport  of 
treasure  still  tonipt  highwaymen. 

But  there  was  plenty  left.  The  state  contains  more  miUUmairQa  in 
proportion  to  ita  popnfation  than  periuips  any  country  in  the  worid.  The 
8tat<"  passed  a  ten-hour  law  on  May  17,  18.")3,  and  an  eight-hour  law  on  Fob. 
21,  18(i8.  Labor  unions  are  very  strong,  yet  too  exclusive  fur  the  benefit  of 
iha  riiiag  yovth.  A  labor  azoliaiiga  vaoaivad  slate  approprioliaa.  €UL 
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The  influence  of  woman  is  strikingly  exhibited  ia 
California  during  the  transitiou  irom  the  camp  era  to 
tiie  present  settled  coaditioiL  As  a  huah  then  fell 
upon  the  revelling  minors  at  the  appearance  of  a 
woman  in  their  secluded  haunts,  so  a  chivalrous  re- 
spect surrounds  her  still  wherever  she  moves.'*  The 
divine  halo  which  encircled  her  is  not  yet  faded, 
and  shields  even  the  fallen  class,  which,  once  so 
conspicuous,  has  been  forced  back  into  shadows  and 
by-ways."  Husbands,  becoming  reconciled  to  the 
country,  sent  for  wives  and  daughters,  and  under 
their  protection  came  others.**  Yet  the  gentler  sex 
had  bj^  1880  risen  only  to  one  third  of  the  entire 
population. 

There  are  as  yet  no  indications  that  the  moral  tone 
of  women  will,  in  the  near  future,  attain  to  puritan 
ri^iditjr.  For  this  reasons  are  to  be  sought  in 
climatic  conditions  and  habits  which  incline  toward 

gambling,  extravagance,  and  excitements.  The  lav- 
ishness  and  display  susUiincd  b}'  affluence  assisted  to 
lessen  the  attraction  of  household  duties,  to  lix-si  n 
the  family  bond,  and  invite  outside  adulation.** 
This  was  promoted  by  the  inferior  quality  of  the 

StainUn,  1 869-70,  \4&^  643.  A  bonMi  of  labor  stetisfeiM  bimU  iU  first  f- 

port  f«.r  lb83-4. 

"  Sho  may  travel  alone  fhronghont  the  land,  assured  of  mpeet  and  pro- 
tection; in  street  cars  men  frequently  rise  to  offer  her  a  seat;  many  ent«r- 
tainiiu:ntti  arc  made  free  to  her  m  order  to  attract  more  male  patruuago;  m 
the  courts  jadgea  as  well  as  juriee  appear  under  her  influence. 

"They  were  importeil  in  hatches  from  Spamsh- America.  France,  etc., 
and  most  females  from  China  are  still  of  tliat  class.  Oil.  Cour.,  Oct.  17, 
Nov.  25,  1850;  Cat  PopuL  Straps,  121-5.  Efforts  have  l)een  made  to  restrict 
this  sisterhcuxl.  Mem^»^ial^,  etc.,  in  C<iL  Jour.  Sen.,  1877-8,  app.  38; 
Boartl  Ihiilth,  liejH.,  1870^  1,  a^ip.  44-53.  At  S.  F.  the  police  have  more  than 
once  blockaded  and  raided  their  dens. 

T?y  I  H.Vi  nearly  23,000  Americans  of  the  jrentle  sex  had  come,  and  over 
4,300  foreigners.  Express  companies  arranged  to  bring  families.  Pac,  AV-um, 
Oct  18,  IffiO;  Sac  Onkm,  Jn1y26»  1865;  Ika  CaL,  Ike.  19,  1854;  fft^'a 
Lttnti,2]-2. 

Hence  the  frequency  of  divorce.  An  early  instance  of  desertion  hy  the 
wife  is  given  in  Chi,  Apr.  12,  18^  Out  of  106  applications  for  divorce  in 
1857  only  23  were  presented  l>y  men.  Tlie  divorce  hill  created  a  stir  in  1S.'»1. 
6ae.  Tranter,  t  Feb.  14,  18.")1.  Comments  on  frequency.  CaL  CrimfM  Smrp^, 
67-8.  The  first  breach  of  promise  before  OaL  eonrts  was  institnted  by  Marv 
Oates  vs.  C.  A.  Buckingham  in  1854,  The  married  women's  riiihts  bill 
passed  in  1852.  Jioach's  SUU.,  MS..  9-10;  Jloffc*'  NoU»»  iiL  m-U,  with 
Moonnt  of  Dr  Cole's  ntiag  of  women. 
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women  who  sought  Cahfornia,  as  compared  with  its 
men,  and  tlie  consequently  large  number  of  incongru- 
ous marriages.  Loudness  and  fastness  kept  apace, 
and  left  their  impress  on  the  rising  generation.  This 
remark  applies  especiall}^  to  the  large  towns,  where 
domestic  aspirations  arc  largely  sacrificed  to  the  pref- 
erence for  liotel  and  boarding-house  life,"  which, 
thongh  detrimental  in  many  respects,  is  yet  UDAVoid- 
able  in  view  of  modern  centralization." 

liouses  need  not  be  costly  or  over-substantial 
in  climates  which  invite  to  out-door  life  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  shady  gardens.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  simple  and  light,  yet  strong,  Chicago 
frame  structures  predominate,  with  a  pleasing  va- 
riety of  style,  yet  with  a  marked  prevalence  of  bay 
windows,  for  which  the  strong  breezes  are  responsible, 
in  rendering  the  use  of  balconies  less  comfortable. 
Interiors  are  furnislied  with  a  richness  commensurate 
with  the  general  affluence,  and  the  wide-spread  taste 
for  music  and  decorative  arts  is  rapidly  developing  a 
tasteful  surrounding.  A  pleasing  feature  is  the  love 
for  Howers,  and  the  ever-blooming  garden  patches 
with  which  most  houses  ar^  adorned,  lu  the  country 
the  increase  in  horticultural  colonies  and  homes  of 
wealthy  people,  and  the  expanding  current  of  tourists, 
are  incentives  for  making  homes  more  attractive." 
Dress  partakes  somewhat  of  the  composite  character 
of  the  people/'  and  exhibits  in  a  still  stronger  light 

*Due  partly  to  the  cxponae  of  lioiiaes  md  wrvaats,  and  to  spemlatiro 

and  un>Lttli<l  conditions,  hut  al.^o  to  female  distaste  for  house-keeping. 
C'aL  was  called  the  hotel  state.  Description  of  Faiace  Hotels  1-16>,  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  worid;  hotel  life,  in  (herland,  176-81^  Maegrfgor*t  BbleUt, 
1  •}.').  The  proportion  of  fainilit  :-?  tn  the  population  18  fnlly  equal  to  the 
average  for  u.  8.,  but  the  children  per  family  are  only  4.87  against  more  tlian 
6  for  youns  states. 

*'  This  finds  a  favorable  direetioni  ia  CaL  in  the  moreaae  of  hoiiicaltwal 
colouieti. 

o  Than  they  wore  in  eolaaiial  timea  and  during  the  kng  pravailiag  peiriod 

of  speculativo  farming. 

"  French  and  Engluih  goods  and  fanliions  are  general,  with  a  certain  addi* 
tional  mixture.  Shop-girls  and  wives  of  laborers  spurt  silks  and  imitation 
jewelry  to  a  striking  degree.  The  explanation  lies  in  preceding  male  and 
female  characteristics,  in  the  easy  acquisition  of  money,  and  in  the  benign 
dimate,  whidi  favon  ft  nrag  yet  light  ooBtame. 
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the  bent  for  display,  among  the  lowly  as  well  as 
wealthy.  Indulgence  extends  also  to  the  inaer  man, 
and  although  the  palate  is  not  sufficiently  studied 
under  the  pressure  of  speculation  and  excitement,  no 
restraint  is  placed  upon  choice  and  varied  pandering. 
Thus»  California  consumes  more  sugar,  coffee,  and 
choice  wines  and  fruits  per  oapiJta  than  the  eastern 
states  or  Europe. 

Extravagance  and  frivolity  in  dress  combine  with 
an  innate  craving  for  excitement  to  foster  the  taste 
for  amusements.  In  this  respect  San  Francisco, 
with  its  hotel  life,  and  its  position  as  the  great  social 
centre  of  the  coast,  surpasses  probably  any  city  of  its 
size.  Zest  is  imparted  by  the  medley  of  nationalities, 
with  their  alluring  variety  of  entertainments,  notably 
the  concert  and  beer  halls  of  the  Teuton,  the  modified 
form  of  French  cafd  chantant,  and  the  Italian  mas- 
querade. To  these  may  be  added  celebrations  in 
honor  of  St  Patrick  by  the  Irish,  of  Columbus  by  the 
Gtenoese,  of  May  day  by  Germans,  and  of  king  carni- 
val by  the  peoples  of  the  Latin  race.*^ 

At  most  larger  reunions  dandng  is  a  leading  fea- 
ture, favored  by  the  chilly  eveninf^s,  which  incite  to 
exercise.  The  proclivity  for  drinking  and  gambling 
remains  stroog  under  the  different  social  and  climatic 
influences.  &e  former  is  sustained  also  by  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  treating,'  a  Uberality  to  which  bar- 
keepers respond  by  offering  the  unrestricted  use  of 
the  bottle,  and  by  spreading  free  lunches  of  no  mean 
order.^  Nevertheless,  temperance  societies  present 
an  imposing  array.  Ciambling  has  been  checked  in  a 
measure  by  laws  of  increasing  stringency,^  although 
lurking  in  comer  groceries  and  more  respectable 

M  With  kfls  pabUo  oelelmtioitt  of  nationil  univaMriai,  m  by  Spuusb- 

<*S.  F.  has  ^bably  more  drinldiig  bars  to  the  popnlatioa  than  any 
other  large  city.  Fancy  drialu  an  dttcntniKl  in  Horftt't  Mag»,  xXvvL  42} 
McDonald'»  B.  Col.,  37S-80. 

»S^8taMetim  18S2.  1865^  1807,  ete. 
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SlaceSi  desmte  spasmodic  efforts  to  abolish  if 
iining  stocks  provided  a  leealised  vent  for  the  pro- 
pensitjy  and  thousands  yielded  to  it,  from  servant 
girls  and  clerks  to  wealthy  women  and  merchants, 
to  the  improverishment  of  laige  classea^  The 
collapso  of  the  Comstock  mines  proved  a  severe, 
yet  salutary  lesson,  although  since  then  lotteries 


games,  billiards  take  an  exceptionally  prominent  rank 
throughout  the  state. 

The  interposition  of  wholesome  r^rulations  ^ave, 
in  some  quiurters,  a  healthier  direction  to  pastimes, 
particularly  toward  the  drama.  The  opening  of  the 
transcontinental  railway  tended  to  elevate  the  drama 
by  inviting  artists  of  ability,  hitherto  restrained  by 
the  cost  of  the  journey ;  but  of  late  years  the  taste 
of  the  masses  is  detenoratmg  under  the  competition 
of  free  variety  and  dime  theatres,  which  also  enforce 
a  reduction  in  rates  at  other  places.  The  taste  for 
music**  promises  well  for  the  presentation  of  operas 
and  concerts;  yet  cheaper  performances  of  this 
character  depend  chiefly  on  German  and  Hebrew 
audiences. 

The  several  efiforts  made  since  the  early  fifties  to 
secure  the  religious  observance  of  the  sabbath  have 
not  been  very  successful  in  the  laxge  towns,  and  Sun- 


out  to  bask  in  the  sunlit  valleys  of  the  surrounding 
bay  shore,  or  to  promenade  to  the  music  at  the  park, 
watching  at  the  same  time  the  throng  of  carriages  on 
the  way  to  the  ocean  beach." 

The  Chinese  are  the  most  inveterate  culprits,  practising  under  guards 
and  intricate  appronehes  wad  bribery  of  the  police. 

^By  losses  and  assessments.    See  chapter  on  trade  and  mining. 

'S.  F.  has  probably  more  pianos  and  music  teachers  proportionately 
than  any  other  city  in  U.  S.  One  cheap  place  of  aniusenMiit  mM  tutAiiMd 
itadll  purely  with  operatic  pieces  for  over  half  a  dozen  years. 

-OaL  Jow.  Am.,  1862,  p.  870,  1853,  p.  721;  SUiUU^s.  1861,  p.  C55,  1$G9- 
70,  p.  52;  law  sustained  by  the  court  in  1882.  .9.  F,  CUZ,  M  ir  1 1, 1882.  'The 
8ei)bath  is  universally  desecrated.'  WiUey's  Semumit,  29-40. 

''Many  families  civc  a  preference  to  the  pleasure  gardens  like  Wood* 
wards'  and  Oceui  View.  CaL  Ammemmt  j3cref$,  76-436b  enten  fnllf  into 
thia  topic. 
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day  is  practically  Germanized. 
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Outdoor  life  is  naturally  attractivo  uiulor  this  rain- 
less  suiniiier  sky,  and  even  in  breezy  San  Franci.sco 
the  main  stn  cts  arc  crowded,  especially  in  tlic  even- 
ing. For  camping  trips,  few  regions  present  so  many 
favorable  conditions.  Streams  and  lakrs  al>()und  at 
different  altitudes  for  boating,  fishing,  and  swinmiing; 
game  is  abundant,  and  the  air  invigorating. 

The  bent  for  s|njns  unfolds  naturally  in  this  com- 
munion with  nature,  as  manifested  in  the  number 
of  associations  for  that  |)urpose.  Special  trains  con- 
duct sportsmen,  especially  on  Sundays,  to  adjacent 
fields  and  ranges;  boats  skim  the  waters;  baseball 
players  mingle  with  picnic  parties.  Americans  are 
less  addicted  to  riding  than  the  Spanish  race.  They 
prefer  driving,  and  trotting  has  therefore  attracted 
most  attention  at  the  races,  whicli,  owing  to  the  com- 
mon possession  of  horses,  are  here  more  fre(|uent  than 
hi  the  eastern  states.  Latterly,  liowever, .  the  excel- 
lence of  the  climate  for  breeding  race-horses  has  been 
recognized,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  numerous 
stables.*'  Bull-fights  have  long  since  been  banned 
by  the  law;  but  cock-pits  flourish  surreptitiously." 
Pugilism  is  sustained  by  a  wide  circle  of  admirers 
from  all  ranks,  and  in  the  large  towns  sparring 
matches  are  an  attractive  feature  among  their  enter- 
taimuents. 

The  preceding  observations  point  to  a  number 
of  influences,  medley  of  nationalities,  a  quickening 
clime  and  environment,  and  the  peculiar  migratory 
habits,  which  stamped  the  Californian  with  (li>tinf  tive 
traits.  Distances  and  other  obstacles  restricted  the 
inflowing  populatioQ  to  picked  men,  who,  in  their 
struggles  under  strange  conditions,  naturally  deYelo))ed 
a  aelf-relianoe  and  energy  which  verged  on  audacity, 

•»Uu  earlier  i»cc8  see  Grt«n'»  L\ft,  MS.,  27-8;  UaufC*  Lvjhto,  478-82; 
Ha^*  Angek9  ArA.,  vii.  74.  Long  distance  noei  are  niTored  by  Sitanish 
settlers. 

'•^  Doff  and  ponltrv  shows  occur  annually  at  S.  F.,  and  in  connection  with 
agric.  iam.  Baby  abowa  liAve  lieea  tried.  8.  F,       J«a.  10,  1878. 
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though  always  of  a  praotlcal  nature.  Inatance  the 
advance  in  mining  methods,  here  revolutionized,  with 
mountains  demolished,  and  streams  turned  from  their 
course;  in  agriculture,  in  the  reclamation  of  deserts, 
in  ffirding  the  continent  with  railroads,  and  in  other 
undertakmgs,  which  have  transformed  a  wildeniess 
into  a  prosperous  state. 

It  was  the  work  of  utilitarian  enterprise,  and  of 
men  with  decided  adaptahility  ;  men,  who,  careless  of 
fom  and  appearance,  measGiedbtoinnc  value,  and 
kept  in  view  aim  rather  than  means.  Casting 
aside  the  hampering  conservatism  of  old  communities, 
they  sought  with  flexible  originality  and  subtle  per- 
ception new  and  independent  channels.  The  life-time 
of  a  year  was  here  compressed  into  a  month ;  the 
life  of  a  month  into  a  day.  Wit  and  muscle  reigned 
supreme,  and  democrat  ic  equality  levelled  class  aspira- 
tions. With  this,  howi'ver,  came  a  regard  for  wealth 
above  culture,  moral  in  aee,  and  all  other  considera- 
tions.** The  entry  into  social  circles  was  eflected 
with  a  golden  key,  and  sustained  with  gild- 
inj^.  The  rapidity  with  wliich  millionaires  were  made 
<rav6  no  time  for  covering;  the  crudities  of  their  hum- 
hie  oritxin."  Yet  the  chanixe  was  attended  1)V  little 
vulgar  conceit,  for  th(!  caprice  of  fortune  continued 
to  show  itself  in  the  makini^  and  unmakinLT  of  men 
within  the  day.  Class  distinctions  gradually  acfpiired 
some  inHuence,  but  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  ab- 
surdities common  in  the  east.  Character  and  enter- 
prise take  a  leading  rank,  but  they  must  be  practical 
and  promising.  Education  and  intelligence  stand,  on 
the  average,  higher  among  the  masses  than  probably 
in  any  other  country,  owing  to  the  select  immigra* 
tion;  but  the  race  for  wealth  has  for  the  time  subor- 

^Thun,  in  farming,  speculative  opentiont  ovenhadowed  the  daaire  for 

home-building  and  comfurt. 

'^The  contact  of  different  nationalities  had  loft  its  trace,  however,  in  sofk* 
oninp  much  roughness,  and  it  has  l)oen  ol>sen  ed  that  returning  gold-seekers 
were  far  morei  cousideratc  and  orderly  than  those  going  to  CaL  Borthtckk't 
Cal,  149.  Ooateated  aipiratioaa  had  tiieir  eflSsck 
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dinated  the  desire  for  wider  and  deeper  mental  at- 
tainments.** 

Nevertheless,  the  quest  for  ^old  is  not  altogether 
sordid.  It  is  sought  ratlu  r  as  a  means  for  |)o\verand 
enjoyment,  and  as  freely  used  as  acquired.  The  cause 
lies  in  the  prodigality  of  early  mining  times,  in  the 
long  continuance  of  rich  developments  and  lan^e  profits 
and  earnings,  and  in  a  soil  and  climate  at  once  so 
stinmlating  and  benign  as  to  preclude  poverty.  !Money- 
niakers  rely  on  easy  recu})eration,  and  regard  empty 
pockets  with  little  apprehension  or  discom|)osure.  If 
extravagance  is  becoming  more  showy  and  calculating, 
it  yet  retains  nmch  of  the  generous  element  of  1841), 
which  lingers  also  in  the  deep-drinking  sets  of  the  bar- 
room, shorn  somewhat  of  early  profLinity.  It  is  like- 
wise to  be  seen  in  the  demonstrative  patriotism  of 
national  feast-days,  and  the  sustained  interest  in  the 
atlairs  of  the  eastern  states,  and  above  all,  in  the  local 
pride,  which  magnifies  California  as  the  finest  and 
most  progressive  of  countries." 

The  com[)arative  su[)eriority  of  tlie  men  over  the 
Women  is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  attraction 
which  drew  tliem  hither,  for  gold  and  adventure,  com- 
bined with  Iiardshij)s,  were  not  likely  to  tear  away  from 
civilized  comforts  the  same  select  grades  of  l)otli  sexes. 
Nor  have  the  prevailing  habits  of  life  produced  the 
same  admirable  development  in  women  as  in  men.*' 
Yet  both  were  hardy  and  adaptive,  and  these  qual- 
ities have  left  their  impress  upon  the  new  generation. 
Children  born  even  of  puny  parents  are  healthy  and 
rosy-cheeked,  and  spring  up  large  and  lusty,  with 
mind  and  nerve  no  less  precocious  than  i»liysi<|ue.  All 
features  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the  southern  volup- 

In  certain  circles  aspirants  of  shallow  education  shrink  lieforo  the  com- 
parison tliat  wouM  l)e  invit<-(!  liy  a  nuiro  lilx-ral  nflniission  of  Utonury  •od 
scientific  men.    Tlio  professions  here  stand  relatively  lower. 

^  Indaed,  the  indnstrial  achieFementa  <yf  GaUforniana  jutiiy  greatly  their 
vanity. 

••xlie  earlio'<t  iiilliirnco  of  women  waa  bcneticial,  in  the  greater  order, 
deooram,  re8pt<  t,  an<l  chivalry  the  imparteil,  and  in  the  elevatini;  f.iinilv 
life.  Snbeeqaently  ahe  has  boon  prominent  in  foatering  extravagance  aud 
vanity. 
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toooBness  and  spnghtliness,"  dlsplayiDg  also  the 


to  its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  race.**  •  Caiifornia  is 
certainly  an  exceptional  country,  and  the  sise  and  beauty 
of  its  productions,  the  fiune  of  its  health-resorts, 
and  above  all,  its  varied  topography  and  stimulating 
coast  climate,  seem  to  favor  the  development  of  the 
higliest  progressive  type  in  man." 

Tlie  education  of  the  Mexican  half-caste  population 
of  California  previous  to  the  conquest  was  funjished 
entirely  by  tin  ir  spiritual  tcacliers,  who  seldom  cared 
to  do  more  than  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  reliijious 
observances  re(iuired  of  them.  Among  the  higher 
Spanish  families,  the  sons  were  sent  to  ^lexieo  or  the 
Hawaiian  islands,  and  the  dauL'hters  were  instructed, 
very  inadequatt  ly,  l)y  the  neighboring  or  visiting 
priest.  Hence  illiteracy  was  tiie  rule  rather  than  the 
exception." 

Tlie  first  public  school  after  the  American  occupa- 
tion was  established  at  San  Francisco  ;  the  number 
of  persons  in  June  1847  under  20  years  being  107,  of 
whom  56  were  of  school  aga  On  the  24th  of 
jSeptember  of  that  year  the  town  council  appointed 
a  committee  consisting  of  William  A.  Leidesdorff, 

''The  physical  resembhiiM  bu  been  tamwd  English,  and  the  nente]  m 

inclining  t<>  the  French  type,  hnt  a  eotnpari^nn  M  ith  the  Sjiani.-li  rn(<'  as 
duvclui>c'd  m  Cal.  and  southward,  refers  both  to  a  connate  inlluence.  Fruit  is 
here  auo  large  and  bright.  Oiiii  unfold  rapidly  ana  mothers  are  plump  and 
lioalthy  nt  to  year*.  As  in  tlio  east  the  stolid  f<  atiires  of  the  (  Jerman  are 
becoming  sliameued,  and  the  coarse  skin  and  lank  hair  of  the  Ku^Iifih  grow- 
ing moffv  delicate  and  dry,  so  may  even  more  etrikmg  Tariatioiie  be  ex- 
pected here. 

•The  nervous,  untiring  activity  in  S.  F.,  imparted  by  the  bracing  sea 
winds,  differs  greatly  from  Hie  modified  energy  enforoed  by  the  warmer  tem- 
]H'raturo  c.f  the  interior  and  Um  Hiitb,  and  wfaidi  apftroadiee  that  of  th« 

spa«modic  Spanish-American. 

*>  Concise  and  interesting  aeemmts  of  Callfomia  lociety  may  be  fboad  in 

Owrhnd.  V.  77.  vtc:  Xonfh.,frs  Cn!..  137,  et  eeq.;  Tityf.v's  YnhM,  8S,  i>76; 
lAaffdttLinhUandShndtso/S.  F.;  McCairt  Pkk,  1-46;  CortanJ-ert,  Pcuplf$: 
HukMngif  Mruf.;  TAlinfftt  Sh  Ytan;  ^adk**  Wt^  290-311;  CopronV  CUL; 
ni'jrim:   liorf/iinrl's  r  r'  .    P  u^nC  Afoot;  Ihli^rK  Land  W\n\c9\\i 

Fiahn^'ti  CaL,  a  study  of  characteristics;  />tron's  ConquMt;  Saxon*  Five  Yean. 

•The  census  of  18.tO  placed  the  illiterate  po])nlattonof  €9al.  at  2,318  white 
natives,  and  2.017  f<|^l•igllor^^,  chiefly  Mt  xii-annand  (Tiilians,  in  a  total  of 
110,000.  At  Monterey  existed  in  1836  a  so-called  normal  school,  when  a 
few  primaij  branohea  w«ra  taught  m  indMated  by  the  petty  €!aitdm»^ 
Qrimgia  printed  for  it. 
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William  S.  CSbA,  and  Wilfiam  Qlover  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  establishment  of  a  public  schooL  A 
school-house  was  erected  on  Portsmouth  square,  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  Public  Institute,  and  on  the  3d 
of  April,  1848,  a  school  was  opened  by  Thomas 
Douglas,  a  Yale  graduate,  who  received  a  salary  of 
$ljOOO  per  year.  From  this  beginning  has  grown, 
with  some  interruptions,  the  public  school  system  of 
CaUfomiab*" 

^  To  bo  historically  accurate,  it  should  b©  stated  that  a  private  school  had 
been  kept  since  the  prc-ctuiiug  April  by  one  Marston,  a  poorly  educated  Mor- 
mon, wno  bad  about  20  pupils  in  a  shanty  west  of  Dopont  st,  l>etween 
Broadway  and  Paciiic.  As  t  irly  as  1847  it  is  paid  tfiat  oni-  Tvli  r  taught  a 
class  at  Cache  creek,  and  \\  iicatou  soon  after  taught  at  Washington. 
Miss  MoOord  also  taught  at  Tremont.  The  gold  excitement  carried  all  off  to 
the  mines,  and  when  next  a  school  was  opened  in  S.  F.,  it  was  hy  Allxsrt 
Wiiliaun  in  April  1849  with  25  pupils.  About  the  last  of  Dec.,  J.  C,  Pelton 
established  a  free  school,  which  in  April  IS.'M)  was  taken  under  the  patronage 
and  control  of  the  city.  An  assiiitant  being  required.  Mrs  Felton  was  mom- 
inated.  The  salaries  of  both  together  were  fixed  at  9900  a  month.  A  school 
ordinance  was  passed  April  8t)i,  ISM},  prescribing  rules  and  regulatioui  for 
the  public  schooL  One  hundred  and  lortjr-eight  pupils  between  the  asos  of 
4  and  16  years  were  edmifcted  the  first  term,  as  follows:  Amerieaos  17;  tor- 
eignor-t  71.  The  niiinl>er  ha<l  iiiorea.sod  by  Jan.  1851  to  174  pupil.^,  of  whom 
102  were  foreign  and  75  were  girls,  moet  of  the  pupils  being  only  above  in« 
fiuoy.  Frequent  tires  and  otiier  canses  oocaaionea  the  vemoval  of  the  school 
to  t!u!  various  churches  which  had  escaped  their  ravaccs.  By. lime  18,' I  (here 
were  300  children  on  the  schoollist,  requiring  two  additional  toaclicr^.  Uvvwig 
to  a  misunderstanding  concerning  salary,  Mr  Peltoa  elose<l  his  school  in  Sept. 
1851,  having  given  in?<truction  'hiring  his  term  to  over  1,I(X)  chihlrcn.  Pel- 
tons  liejit.;  \n  S.  F.  Jit  mill,  Auj.  0,  1S'>0,  Sd  March,  mi.  Thr  Par.  Nf,m 
of  Nov.  1,  1850,  refers  to  a  children's  parade  with  a  banner  iascril>ed  "The 
First  Public  School  of  California."  WootCsPhne.r  Worl\  MS.,  0;  S.  F.  AIM, 
Feb.  7  and  March  1,  14,  1851;  C<iL  CouHt,  iScpt.  17,  1850;  S.  F.  Pira»/nne, 
Sept.  3,  13,  1850;  S.  F.  Bull'lin,  May  27,  1S75;  Sar.  TrniiMrrij^t,  March  14, 
Idol;  WiUey's  Tfurty  Years,  43-4;  ULUement,  MS.,  13.  A  public  school 
was  taught  in  Monterey  in  1849  by  Rev.  Willey,  in  Colton  Hall,  Valftjo 
Doc.,  xiii.  9.  In  Sacramento  also  a  school-house  was  built  on  I  street  by 
Prof.  Shepherd  in  1848,  and  occupied  in  Aug.  by  C.  U.  T.  Palmer,  whogath- 
ered  u{)  a  doeen  oat  of  the  80  ehildren  in  the  place.  J.  A.  Benton  next  es* 
saved  a  school  in  Sac.  in  Nov.  with  even  les.^  success.  In  the  spring  of  1850 
Ferguson  taught  a  school  in  the  7th  Methodist  church  in  Sac,  but  also  failed. 
Ber.  J.  Rogers  followed  and  kept  a  school  for  two  years.  Miss  Hartbegaa 
teaching  in  tlie  autumn  of  IS-TO,  and  Mrs  Spear  opened  a  girls'  ^cIum  I  in  the 
•nnuner  of  1851.  LarLin's  Doc.,  vii.  3'Mi.  See  other  authorities  under  *Sa> 
famento '  in  the  chapter  on  birth  of  towns,  tliis  vol.  The  matter  of  schools 
was  agitated  in  Stockton  in  May  1850,  ('.  M.  Blake  teaching  in  a  building 
furnished  by  Weber,  but  failing.  Pac.  News,  May  10,  1850.  In  the  autumn 
Mrs  Woods  opened  a  seleet  school,  and  early  in  1851  W.  P.  Hazelton  started 
a  free  school,  after  which  progress  became  rapid.    Hist.  StorUon,  281-2. 

The  first  school  on  the  Mokelunmo  was  opened  in  a  tent  fitted  up  on  the 
Staples'  raucho  in  1854,  by  Mr  and  Mrs  I).  J.  Staples,  and  taught  by  A.  A. 
Wbeelock.  A  siqging  school  and  Sunday  school  was  taught  there  under  the 
Mupioee  of  Mn  StifilM  and  Mrs  O.  G.  Ualmau.  Stapki  dkUcmeni,  MS.,  15. 
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The  state  constitution  of  184'J  i)rovi(_K"d  llbenilly 
for  public  instruction,  but  owing  to  the  great  expense 
of  the  govern in«'nt,  the  legislature  omitted  to  frame  a 
school  law  until  its  second  and  third  ses.>ions.  In 
1853'*  and  1855  this  law  was  revised,  aud  with  many 

At  Lm  Aoflelea  th«  fint  English  school  wmt  toiuht  in  1851  In;  lUnr.  Wicks 
and  J.  (i.  Nichols.    Santa  ti.irl»ara  in  1  SoO MtioUaliad  ft  poblio  achool  with 
12  pu^iU,  and  oae  private  establuihmeiit. 
Benida  in  1851  had  a  public  school,  and  Sonoma  also  on«  of  37  pupils. 

Even  mining  c.'unjis  hrnl  schools  in  1S.'1.  At  Grass  Valley  Miss  R.  Famng- 
tou  taueltt.  (Jixus  Vallry  iHredoq/,  1865,  13;  or  Mrs  J.  P.  8tone,  according 
to  the  NaUonai  of  March  28.  186S.  Olfaor  particnbra  are  embodied  in  report 
of  state  snpt.  of  schools  for  1852.  Although  the  census  of  1850,  y.  374-5, 
enumerates  hut  8  schools  outside  of  the  3  leading  counties,  with  an  income  of 
over  $1  i,(KM)  and  ahoot  900  pnpQt,  yet  four  or  five  tinea  that  nnmherdaamed 
to  attoml  .«ehiK)l. 

In  l'>.'iO  Col.  T.  J.  Nevina  orgauixcd  a  free  class  in  Happy  Valley,  near 
Missid'i  and  Second,  which  the  town  council  aided  and  made  a  public  school 
It  closed  in  the  spring  of  1851,  though  having  200 pupils,  to  ro-open  later  un- 
der the  frce-f*clnKil  ordinance.  l.«itc-r  Kevins  erected  a  large  Ituilding  at 
Spring  Valley  on  the  Presidio  road  and  opened  a  scliool  at  which  a  small  fee 
was  charged.  Aic  JVInm,  Jan.  7,  1851.  Besides  these,  select  schools  tatmht 
hy  the  clergy  of  the  several  denominations  werenumeroujj.  O^lwrne's  select 
■chool  uniler  Preshytcrian  auspices;  Dr  Vcr  Melir  s  Grace  Episcopal  j>ariih 
•ehool;  Rev.  Preveaux,  8.  F.  Aca<lemy  under  Baptist  patrousge;  Congr^a- 
tiaiial  chnreh  eehocrf  opened  in  Sept. ;  Trinity  school  adVertisetTto  open  Jan. 
14»  1S."0,  for  hnvs  only,  tcnns  §iIOO,  Uught  hy  F.  S.  Min.  s  an.I  .\.  Fitch. 
Soon  after.  Miss  J.  B.  Winlack  opened  a  seminary  for  girls  near  Clark's 
Point  (Vallejo  tt).  Pkuer  Ttnu»,  May  22,  1850;  Pae.  Neum,  Jan.  5,  1850; 
S.  F.  IJrrahl,  Sept.  4,  IS-'iO.  An  English  lady  also  advertised  for  pupils. 
There  were  two  Catholic  schools  and  several  primaries  in  the  city  in  1850. 

**The  first  sclu»ol  law  was  drawn  mainly  hy  G.  B.  Lingley,  assisted!^ 
J.  C.  Pelton  an»l  J.  G.  Marvin,  supt  of  public  iiistrm  tion,  whose  report 
aj'pcars  in  CnL  Jmr.  Ijeiji*.,  1851,  p.  15ii'2.  See  also  <  '<ii  StnL,  1851,  4UI- 
6(J0.  The  revision  of  1852  was  done  by  F.  Soulc.  Marvin.  Telton,  and  P. 
K.  Huhbs.  The  statutes  of  that  year,  and  of  !S,"»3  and  1S55  show  the  im- 
provement nunic  in  tlie  law.  The  state  school  fund  at  this  time  depcmbd  on 
the  sale  and  rental  of  500,000  acres  of  state  land,  and  on  escheateil  estates, 
to  which  were  added  the  poll-tax  and  a  state  tax  of  5  cents  on  each  $100  of 
assessed  property.  The  local  fnnd  was  derived  from  a  percentage  on  pro]>- 
erty,  gradually  increased  from  3  to  10  cent^,  and  in  cities  to  25  cents.  In 
1853  congress  made  the  same  grant  to  California  of  the  16th  and  36th  sec- 
tions of  land  for  sdiool  purposes,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  states 
carved  out  of  the  public  territnry  prcvioinly  derived  from  the  gifts  of  tlie 
original  states  to  the  general  government,  orpurchased  from  the  aborigines. 
The  sum  total  of  the  grants  of  the  act  of  1858  was 0,765,504  acres,  40,080  of 
which  was  to  be  deducted  for  a  state  Rcminary  of  learning,  and  0. 100  ac  res 
for  public  buildings,  but  adding  to  the  amount  left  the  500,000  before  ilo- 
voted  to  school  purposes,  gave  7,212,924  acres  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  public  education;  231,680  acres  had  already  been  sold  at  $2  per  acre;  and 
ai  the  minimum  of  $1.25  per  acre  the  fund  arising  from  the  remainder  would 
amount  to  88,726, 5.~)5,  which  at  7  per  cent  would  jrield  1610,858.85,  or  with 
the  sum  already  realized  added  to  .?643,ri45.22,  annual  income  for  the  sup- 
ort  of  free  schools.  The  value  of  escheated  estates  in  1855  was  placed  at 
I,0(W,.'{75,  which  was  anotlu:r  sfiuree  of  revenue.  CnL  Jour.  Sen.,  1855,  37- 
40;  CaL  Mine  Senyt,  18-20;  Zabruik,  Ltuid  Lam,  44»  47-8.   The  reporta 
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modifications  and  iniprovements,  is  now  tha  basis  of 
the  school  law  of  CaUfornia. 

of  the  state  school  snpcrintendcnt  contain  statistics  showing  the  condition 
of  the  country  to  l>e  very  unsettled  in  reganl  to  bchwls,  hut  tliat  was  no 
more  than  was  to  ba  expected  from  1850  to  ISGO,  during  the  period  of  the 
grratost  restlfssnesa  in  the  pnpuh\tion.  Tlie  (Icficicucy  of  puhlic  schools 
VMS  partly  supplied  by  private  ones,  teachers  heing  nutneroun.  P.  K. 
Hubhs  was  state  sunt  from  1853  to  1856.  He  was  succeeded  by  A.  J. 
Moulilcr,  graduate  of  the  Virginia  military  institute.  The  report  of  lS5<i 
shows  children  of  school  age  in  CaL  to  uunil>er  3(),039;  enrolled  on  pulilic 
school  register  15,000;  daily  attendance  8,495;  schools  321 ;  teachers  392. 
A  large  numl>er  of  tlio  children  were  under  y)rivat«'  iiistriietion.  S.in  Fran- 
cisco took  and  nmintaiucd  the  lead  by  ptiji-sing  tiiu  lirst  li>cal  ordinance  un- 
der the  school  law  >Sept.  25,  1851,  dividmg  the  city  into  7  districts,  and  pro- 
▼idini?  for  a  free  school  in  each,  and  for  a  IhkikI  of  (  thuation.  1  his  was 
chiefly  due  to  city  supt  Xevins,  who  organized  the  dt  parlnient,  an  appropria- 
tion of  $.35,000  having  been  aeoimd,  and  in  1852  another  of  $30,000,  and  a 
school  tax  of  one-lif  th  of  one  jier  cent  levied  for  school  purposes.  'J  lie  fii-st 
3  schools  opened  in  Ihol  under  the  ordinance  were  the  llappy  \  allcy,  under 
J.  Denman;  the  Powell  at  t>r  North  Beach,  under  J.  Tracy  m  Nov.;  and  the 
Washington  st  grammar  scliool  under  E.  Jones  I)oc.  22d.  In  1852  the  Kin- 
Con  under  J.  ^^  e.stern,  Sth  Jan.;  the  Spring  Valley  under  A.  W.  Cole,  9th 
Feb.;  Mission  grammar  under  A.  Rix,  in  May;  Union  grammar  at  Clark's 
point  imder  A.  Holmes,  June  7th.  The  Sjiring  Valley  school  was  leased  to 
the  city  by  Nevins  for- 99  years  for  the  nouiinal  sum  of  $700  for  the  entire 
period.  There  was  a  constant  increase,  until  in  1856  the  S.  F.  schools  nuni* 
bored  24,  viz:  7  grammar,  2  mixed,  6  intermediate,  and  0  priniar}',  the  daily 
average  attendance  being  2,516  out  of  3,370  enrolled.  5luch  trouble  was 
had  concerning  school  lots  owing  to  squatters.  S.  F.  Annuls,  684-5.  Until 
1854  the  city  o^\^leil  Init  one  of  the  school  building-?,  but  after  thi-*  a  nnndicr 
were  ereete<l.  Slule  jSi/jrf  Jitjtt,  1864-5,  .342  et  seq.  In  order  to  furni^h  .scho<d 
houses  the  city  contracted  a  debt  of  $64J,0(K)  in  1854,  and  increased  the  tax 
rate  from  2H  i'ontn  for  city  and  county  t<i  43  cents.  The  bad  and  dishonest 
financial  management  of  the  state  othcers  and  legislators  atfected  the  public 
school  fund  during  »  period  of  years. 

The  first  apportionment  from  the  state  fund  WM  made  in  185i,  and  its 
inadequacy  is  apparent  by  the  following  table. 


State  Fond 

County  and 
City  Tax 

.Subscript'ns 
and  rate  bills 

Expenditore 

1854 
1855 
1866 

$.".2,961 
63,662 
69,961 

$157,702 
119.128 
121,639 

$42,557 
39,395 
28^619 

$  S5.sr>o 

181,906 
200»9«1 

$1:7:1,  ('-(M) 
3:M,638 
905,221 

It  was  not  until  \bM  that  a  high  school  was  organized  in  S.  F.,  the  lack 
of  it  compelling  parents  to  send  children  away,  and  to  patronize  sectarian 

schools  against  their  judgment;  but  the  first  licavy  expense  of  erecting 
school-houses  had  first  to  be  borne.  The  present  ]>ublic  hchool  fund  is  de- 
rived from  three  sources;  the  state  fund,  the  county  fund,  and  the  district 

or  local  fund.    The  state  fund  is  dorivnl  iniiidy  from  a  proprrty  tax.  sup- 

Sleniented  by  a  poll-t^ix,  and  by  intt  rcst  on  certain  bonds  held  in  trust  by 
lie  state  for  the  l>encfit  of  public  schools,  and  also  by  interest  on  Imlances 
yet  due  on  sclmol  lands  purchased  from  the  state.  Tlie  amount  of  the  state 
fund  apportioned  in  ISS.')  was $1,845,883.03;  and  in  1S,SG  it  was  .*2,or2,2;i5.01. 
The  county  and  local  funds  made  up  the  remainder  the  total  expenses  of 
^he  public  scliools,  Iteing  inr  ea.-h  year  over  $.3.(¥)0.fHX).  E'  ff  M  Sf'if''  S>iyf  i,f 
Bdioold/or  ItHi/  iu  Ltj.  Jour.,  app.  no.  7.    According  to  the  school  ccu^tus  of 
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California  has  her  sUite  university  at  Berkeley a 
normal  sehool  at  San  Jose,  with  a  braneh  at  Los 
Angeles,*^  the  university  of  Soutliern  California  with 
seven  affiliated  eoll(^<res,^^  and  will  s()»>n  have  in 
operation,  in  the  Leland  Stiinford  Junior  university, 
an  institution  combining  the  best  features  of 
existing  colleges  with  more  practical  methods  and 
branches  of  education.**  For  a  state  so  young, 
California  has  received  some  maj^nificent  fjifts  in  aid 
of  learning.  Among  them  are  the  Toland  medical 
college,  now  transferred  to  tlie  state  uuiversity;^  the 

18S8  the  number  of  white  children  in  S.  F.  of  school  age  (5  to  17)  was  81,592, 
wbile  17,iX>U  lui&uU  were  aooa  toaagment  this  figure.  Of  this  81,000  and 
oTer,  4t2,077  were  bovs,  89,616  girla.  Of  eokrecT  children  there  wera  18t 
iKtys  and  116  girls  of  school  age  total  82,698.  ]fffttiT*>boiin  ChhiMfi,  615 
boys,  320  girls.    Foreign-born  children,  902. 

*^  See  {k  302^  tbi»  voL  In  the  buildings  are  excellent  apparatus,  labor- 
at<iries,  museum,  machinery,  library,  and  art  gallery.  In  San  FranciHc-o  are 
locatcil  the  colleges  of  pharmacy,  dentibtry,  Toland  college  of  medicme,  and 
Uastingi  law  coliege.  The  many  cndowmcnti  id  the  university  aggregate 
$l,891.y.V2  :.").  Oliier  gifts  to  the  institution  are  valued  at  $3,801,952.75. 
The  expeiulituro  of  18)i2  was  SU'j.OOO  and  the  income  ^8,000.  Tlie  chief 
benefactors  iiave  been  E.  Tompkins,  Dr  Hugh  H.  Tolud,  &  C.  Hastings 
Jatnes  Lick,  the  college  of  California,  William  and  Eugenie  Hillegass,  Oenrra 
M.  Blake,  A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  H.  D.  Bacon,  Michael  Ilecse^  D.  0.  Mills,  P. 

A.  Pioche,  I>r  Hitchc<K  k,  and  Dr  Cogswell. 

**The  legiaUture  of  1802  ordained  the  establishment  of  »  atate  normal 
whool  at  San  Francisco,  '  or  at  inch  other  place  as  the  legislature  may  here* 

•Iter  direct.'  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  normal  school  already  establi.ilied 
in  tiiia  city  by  A.  J.  Moulder,  John  Svett,  and  city  eupt  Henry  B.  James, 
who  in  1867,  aarnted  by  George  W.  Minna,  Ellis  H.  Hobnea,  and  Thomas  8. 

Myrick,  opciieil  such  a  schtMil,  Minns  being  made  prineij>al.  The  branch  at 
Los  Angeles  was  established  in  1881  by  act  of  legislature.  CaL  StcU.,  1881, 
p.  89;  fd.,  1888,  281. 

The  president  of  the  university  of  Southern  California  is  Pr  Marion  M. 
Bovard,  a  n<itive  of  luiL  and  of  French-Uucuenot  deHceut.  Ikgiuning  life  as 
n  physician,  he  became  impresiicd  with  Uie  idea  that  his  vocation  WM»  to 
preach  tfii-  gospel,  and  first  receiving  a  thorough  colb  gu  training,  came  to 
Ckl.  in  laT'i  as  a  niethodiat  misHionary.  After  laboring  for  some  ycard  at 
Riretaide,  Compton,  San  Diego,  and  Los  Anoeles,  he  organized  the  univer- 
sity in  conjunction  with  Judge  Widncy  anT  otheri^.  In  1889  it  had  600 
student-i  m  attendance,  and  its  property  wa.s  valued  at  §3,000,000. 

For  this  institution,  founded  in  memory  of  liis  only  son,  w  ho.se  deccasft 
oecnrred  March  14,  1884,  Mr  8tanfor<l  donate<l  valuable  tracts  of  land  in 
Botte,  Tehama,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Mateo  counties,  with  other  gifts,  rep- 
resenting in  all  several  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  the  intention  to  make  it 
an  educational  centre  adapted  to  all  classes,  the  course  of  instrnction  em- 
bracing many  departments,  from  mechanical  trades  to  the  higher  branches  of 
art,  science,  and  literature,  with  colleges  of  law  and  medicine,  a  .'^.  b.oul  of 
agriculture,  a  conservatory  of  mosio,  a  museum,  library,  etc.,  and  with  pre- 
paratory sdiools  for  elementary  training. 

•*  Dr  Hugh  linger  Toland,  a  native  of  Sontli  Carolina,  where  ho  was  born 
April  17,  1809,  came  to  this  coast  in  1852,  after  praotisina  suooessfuUy  for  m 
mnibar  of  y«Mi  ia  bit  nativa  ttatai  Ha  at  obm  took  nnkaauMigtho  lead- 
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Lick  obseiratoiy;  and  the  Cogswell  Polviecbnic 
school  of  San  FraDcisco,  each  accessible  to  all  classes 
upon  easy  term&'^   Private  schools  of  a  high  order, 

ing  practitioners  of  San  Francisco,  and  was  appointed  physician  and  surgeon 
to  the  county  hospital,  and  a  member  of  the  iKNird  of  health,  which  latter 
position  he  held  until  his  death,  Feb.  20,  )H80.  TheTolBod  medical  college 
was  built  in  1862  and  largely  su{)porte<i  at  this  own  expense.  The  doctor 
was  twice  married,  hU  second  wife,  Mrs  R  M.  Gridley,  ned  Morrison*  being 
known  to  the  world  of  letters  as  the  anthoreM  oC  levenl  beratiful  poems  St 
a  romantic  and  legendary  character. 

^.Tames  Lick,  in  disposing  of  bis  estate  in  his  lifetime,  gave  $700,000  for 
an  ob^iervatory  which  should  surpass  any  in  existence.  The  trustees  seemed 
the  manufacture  of  a  lens  36  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  msgnifying  power 
of  3,3<iO  diameters,  mounted  as  an  equatorial  telejicope.  The  observatory  has 
m1»o  a  6>inch  and  a  12'inch  telescope,  and  is  in  all  respects  the  most  thor- 
oughly equipped  in  the  worUL  The  trustees  in  1888  transferred  the  estab- 
iisliiaunt  at  Mount  Hamilton  to  the  state  university.  Vinitors  are  permitted 
tile  ate  <^f  the  instruments  on  certain  days  of  the  week.  Deefl  of  Trwti  nj 
James  Lkk,  1876;  Burnham'M  on  tke  OUenator^,  1880;  Cattwr^,  May 
188G. 

Lick  also  |S40,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  institute  of  mechanic 
arts  at  San  Fraaeisco.  Tljis  also  will  be  turned  over  to  the  univor^tity  when 
the  tru^t  shall  be  executeiL  It  in  proper  to  mention  in  this  i>laco  ihat  the 
observatorie.-i  for  astronomical  studies  are  aamcnuis  in  Cal.  Prof.  Davidson 
of  San  Francisco  has  a  6.4  inch  object-jjla<i<i,  equatorially  mounted,  and  placed 
in  a  portable  observatory  at  the  cor  oT  Clay  and  Octaviasts,  and  devoted  by 
act  of  the  supervisors  in  1880  to  the  u.sc  of  the  coast  and  geo«letic  .survey  as 
the  standard  telegraphic  longitude  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Chabot  ob- 
servatory, witli  an  8-inch  glass,  was  donatoil  to  the  city  of  Oakland  by 
Anthony  Chabot  in  1882,  with  an  endowment  of  $10,000.  It  is  situated  in 
I^fayetto  square  bet  10th  and  1 1th  ami  Jefferson  and  (Jrovest^.  The  Buck- 
halt<ir  ol):<ervatory,  with  a  10^  inch  glass  is  the  property  of  Charles  Huck- 
halter  of  West  Oakland,  situated  on  Chester  st,  and  is  the  work  of  hia 
hand-*.  The  Blinn  observatory  at  lligldand  Park,  East  Oakland,  is  another 
private  establishment,  and  contains  a  5-inoh  Clark  chromatic,  equatorially 
mounted,  and  a  1{  inch  JLatimer'Clark  transit^  with  a  mean-timc  and  side* 
real-time  clo<  k. 

At  the  university  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  a  Methodist  institution,  is  a 
6-incli  telescope  and  working  oli  ervatory  with  several  instruments,  tlie  gift 
of  Captain  Charles  (roodall  of  San  Francisco  and  David  Jacks  of 
Monterey.  Mills  Cfdlege,  Brooklyn,  is  also  provided  with  an  observatory 
and  a  5-inch  telescope.  The  university  of  California  was  provided  liy  the 
legislature  of  1SS6  with  a  stu«lents'  observatory,  equipped  with  a  0  inch 
equatorial  refniot<jr,  and  other  gIas,<His  and  clockh  necessary  to  coinpii  ti-  the 
facilities  for  astronomical  observatories;  situated  at  Berkeley.  'I'lif  Lli  \  a- 
tion  of  Lick  oKsen^atory  is  4,'JfH);  Davidson,  378;  university,  3'JO;  liliiin,  I.IO. 

To  the  university  of  the  Pacitie  Mr  Jacks  also  presented  a  handsome 
donation  for  thaerection  of  new  buildings.  A  Scotchman  by  Itirth,  and  after 
the  gold  discovery  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  at  Monterey,  wher<  he  landed 
Jan.  1,  IhoO,  Mr  Jacks  was  formerly  one  of  the  largest  farmers  and  stock- 
raisera  in  this  section,  his  esUite  covering  an  area  of  60,000  acres.  To  00^ 
leges,  churches,  and  charities  he  has  always  l)ein  a  bberal  contributor,  anions? 
his  gilts  being  one  ol  j-l'y.OOO  to  tiie  niclhodiats,  wherewith  to  catablibh  to 
the  Pacific  grove  retreat. 

T)r  Henry  D.  (\igswell,  besides  the  aid  given  to  the  university  of  CaL,* 
erected  a  drinking  Itiuntain  in  San  FraucitHJo,  and  latterly  a  handsonaC 
polytechnic  school  on  26th  and  Folsom. 

Among  private  schools,  Mills  seminary,  now  Mills  odl«g«^  an  in8tit»> 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VII.  46 
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and  sectarian  cnlle<4cs  and  univcrsiiics are  numerous. 
The  means  of  t-dueation  are  furnished  at  the  institu 
ti<)n  for  thf  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  the  orphanaj^es, 
and  the  Industrial  sehool"  near  San  Francisco.  The 
state  is  also  ambitious  to  supidcniL-nt  practical  educa- 
tion with  sjxcial  and  general  forms  of  culture.  It  is 
but  natural  that  art"  should  follow  science,'*  and  but 
rciisonable  that  a  higher  development  should  be  looked 
for  in  both.  No  better  field  for  tlie  scientist 
could  be  found ;  nor  a  more  inviting  one  for 
the  artist,  although  the  extraordinary  heights  and 
depths  of  mountain  scenery  militate  against  tha 
production  of  small  and  unpretending  pictures,  and 
tend  to  the  bizarre  ett'ects  of  great  single  objects. 
Sculpture  in  California  is  not  represented  by 
American  artists,  aad  but  slightly  at  all,  although 

tio)i  for  the  cducat  on  of  yonnc  woukmi,  has  nudiitauiiad  a  high  repntetioQ. 
It  was  incorporated  as  MilU  college  iu  IbSti. 

^1  Uiiivenity  coUege  of  San  Fmneiuo  vna  foanded  tinder  the  anapieei  of 

Calvary  churclt  in  1S«»0.  It  ojx  n<  il  in  tlie  iKisoiiient  of  that  edifice  uu^lcr 
the  direction  uf  Dr  Burrow*.  A  lot  w  as  purcha6eil  at  the  cor  of  Geary  ai.d 
Stockton  sts,  upon  which  a  snitahle  edifice  was  erected,  with  the  intention  of 
reniovinff  in  time  to  a  tract  of  land  4  inilus  from  the  csty  on  the  SaJi  Bruno 
roaiL  It  ia  however  at  present  located  on  llaight  st,  bet.  Octavia  and 
Lagnna  ita.  The  pUn  of  this  institution  is  to  give  an  education  equal  to 
any  of  the  eastern  colleges.  It  is  now  in  the  hamls  of  a  board  of  unsecta- 
rian  tnutee3.  S.  F.  Thuttlogical  seiniuiiry  hu  attMi  on  llaight  st  was  opened 
in  1871  for  students  of  all  denomiiMitions.  The  .IcHuit  college  of  Stiguatiu  i 
in  S.  F.,  opened  in  IS'i'),  is  a  wealthy  and  well-equipped  institution,  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  colleges  of  other  catholic  order*.  m-Iio-jo  pcc- 
tarianiam  is  the  means  of  p«)\VLr.  Sacred  Heart  coUci^'l-  haJ  in  IHsT  TtK)  atu- 
dente.  Sacred  Heart  Presentation  convent,  opened  ia  iSQd,  bad  6U0.  St 
Mary's  college,  opened  in  18G3,  had  250  students. 

'*In  April  ISoD  the  legislature  paseed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
state  reform  school,  ana  an  appropriation  was  made  of  $30,000  to  erect 
Imildtnn  on  a  tract  6  miles  from  Mwrysville,  which  in  1861  was  inereascd 
by  the  further  apj»ropriation  of  $2r),()00.  The  in.stitution  was  broken  up  in 
18l>8,  and  the  proi>crty  turned  over  to  tlie  city  of  Mar/Hvillc.  Cn!.  Si^U., 
1860,  200-A.  In  April  1838  tihe  legislature  established  the  Industrial  ScL  <h  1 
department  of  the  city  nn<l  county  of  San  Fraadsco^  stiU  in  existence.  Iti 
aim.-<  are  reformatory  and  punitive. 

San  Francisco  has  an  academy  of  design  doing  very  creditaUe  work. 
It  has  not  liithi-rto  attracted  the  attention  of  men  who  hn>\  money  to  be- 
stow on  eilucaM<>nal  <  ihjects,  and  has  struggled  along  wUh  such  support  as 
pupil-i  and  artists  have  given  it.  For  many  years  it  was  under  the  care  of 
Virgil  Willia'ns,  a  landscape  painter  of  note,  and  a  conscientious  teacher. 

"The  California  academy  of  sciences  in  S.  F.  organized  April  4,  18"tS, 
first  occupied  hired  roonu,  but  subsequently  moved  into  the  old  church  at 
the  cor  of  California  and  Dnnont  sts.  There  was  mven  to  the  society  by 
James  Lick  a  valuable  lot  on  Market  st,  on  which  toe  future  home  of  the 
•lOidemjr  will  be  erected.  Tho  membenhip  ia  at  present  3fiO. 
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here  and  there  a  monument  rises  on  pnllic  groands 
to  the  memory  of  national  genius  or  worth.'* 

The  subject  of  Galiforaia  literature  has  been 

treated  elsewhere  in  this  series;  hence  I  give  it 
little  space  here.  It  would  be  folly  to  look  for 
any  pL^culiarly  local  tvpe,  such  as  one  might  say, 
**It  is  English,"  or**  It  is  French,"  or  "It  is  German* 
in  thought  or  style.  English,  French,  German,  and 
American  writers  have  furnished  the  books  whicli 
treat  of  Califoniian  suhji'ets,  and  there  is  no  really 
homoi^eneous  CaUfornian  literature.  That  every  trav- 
eller  to  this  coast  in  the  gold-period  and  before  felt  it 
ahnost  as  a  duty  to  give  his  impressions  was  but 
the  effect  of  the  general  demand  tor  descriptions  of  the 
country.  Those  who  came  and  went  wrote  books 
about  the  coast ;  those  who  finally  settled  down  to 
residence  here  had  incidents  and  recollections  to  re- 
late attractive  enough  to  gain  readers^  although  the 
rhetoric  and  grammar  may  have  been  open  to  criti- 
cism, as  was  also  the  matter,  too  frequently.  The 
eagerness  of  the  public  in  the  eastern  states,  and  even 
in  England,  to  consume  these  narratives  led  to  the 
exaggeration  which  became  a  feature  of,  if  not  a  fee- 
tor,  in  California  writings. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  cultivates  pathetic  humor 
than  hardship  endured  with  bravery  by  ordinarily  in- 
telligent men.'*  The  resistance  of  their  courage  to 
the  assaults  of  physical  pain  or  sufiering  causes  them 
to  seek  amusement  in  absurd  flights  of  fancy  and  odd 
combinations  of  imagery ;  until  he  who  draws  the 
long  bow  most  successfully  in  a  company  or  commu- 

**  Jknes  lack  left  a  fand  in  trast  to  he  applied  to  erocttng  a  monnment  to 
Francia  Scott  Key,  author  of  the  'Star  Spanglol  TianiRr. '  It  was  unveiltsi 
July  4,  1888.  The  artist  was  W.  W.  Story.  8tatuar>[  for  the  city  hall  waa 
also  provided  for  in  the  Lick  bequests.  The  state  capitol  at  Sacramento  ia 
adorned  with  figures  hy  P.  Mezzara  of  S.  F. 

''Initance  the  remark  nf  the  famous  mountain  stage-driver.  Hank  Monk, 
when  dyin^:  Tm  on  the  down  grade,  and  can't  reaeh  the  brake ! '  A  mora 
expros^ivc  image  of  oertftia  doom  could  not  have  been  preaeated,  yet  it  waa 
amilingly  uttered. 
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nity  is  admired  as  a  man  of  genius.  Hence  tales  of 
adventure,  wliich  simply  related,  might  have  been 
reckoned  no  more  thrillini;  than  others  of  common 
occurrence,  when  dressed  in  quaint  language,  with 
happy  hits  of  pathos  t)r  fine  points  of  climax,  rise 
above  the  commonplace,  and  charm  even  a  critical 
audience. 

Mining  life  in  California  furnished  inexhaustible 
material  for  the  exercise  of  this  talent;  and  ahnost 
every  book  produced  in  the  golden  era  gave  specimens 
more  or  less  entertaining  of  the  wit  and  humor  devel- 
oped by  the  struggle  withhomelessness,  physical  sufier- 
ing,  and  mental  gloom.  And  when,  perchance,  a 
writt  r  had  never  heard  original  tales  of  the  kind  be 
felt  himself  expected  to  relate,  he  took  them  at  sec- 
ond-hand," or  invented  them  for  the  occasion.  In 
ordi  r  to  make  them  more  improbable  still,  he  had  a 
dialect  of  slang,  bad  grammar,  and  blasphemy  in- 
vented, which,  by  frequent  use,  became  standard,  and 
was  taken  by  the  outside  world  as  the  actual  utter- 
ances of  the  men  engaged  in  mining ;  wliile  the  truth 
was  that  men  in  the  mines  spoke  as  they  were  used 
to  speak  in  the  state  or  country  from  which  they 
came — no  better,  no  worse.  Some  were  common  la- 
borers, some  artisans,  some  &rmers,  some  professional 
men,  and  being  from  every  part  of  Christendom, 
could  have  no  dimlect  such  as  was  imputed  to  them. 
Yet  this,  if  any,  constitutes  in  popular  belief  the 
special  characteristic  of  California  literature — a  belief 
fostered  by  writers  of  a  later  period,  who  liave  pre- 
ferred pandering  to  it  rather  than  to  sustain  the  dig- 
nity of  the  society  of  which  they  were  a  part 

But  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  there  hais  ever  been 

*^  Even  the  most  powerful  of  Bret  Harte's  storiaa  borrowed  their  mcideiits 
from  tlie  letters  of  Mrs  Laura  A-  K.  Clapp,  who  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
'Shirley,'  wrote  a  series  of  letters  pulilisned  in  the  Piont-er  McKjftsinr,  1851-2. 
The  '  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp '  was  suggested  by  incidents  related  in  Letter 
II.,  p.  174-6  of  rol.  r  of  the  Pkmrnf.  fn  Letter  XIX.,  p.  10S;-lO  of  voi  iy., 
is  tlie  sugKLMticn  of  the  'Out<  asts  of  Poker  Flat.'    Mrj  simple  epis- 

tolary style  narrates  the  facts,  and  Uarte's  exquisite  style  imparts  to  them 
the  guouMir  of  iinagiiiation. 
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a  California  literature,  good  or  baa.  For  the  books 
of  travellers,  residents  are  not  responsible.  Most  of 
the  books  produced  by  resident  writers  have  been 
called  forth  by  a  demand  for  information  upon  some 
local  topic  A  few  lovers  of  science  have  furnished 
monographs  on  these  fiivorite  studies.  Books  of 
rather  commonplace  biography  have  been  produced. 
Few  works  calling  for  an  exercise  of  creative  talent, 
or  purely  philo3oy)hic  essays  have  been  attempted  ; 
the  reason  for  this  being  two-fold — the  impracticability 
of  endeavoring  to  compete  with  the  established 
coteries  of  eastern  magazines  in  their  own  field,  and 
the  poverty  of  [publishers  in  a  sparsely  settled  and 
isolated  res^ion,  which  renders  tliem  unable  to  en- 
courage  pure  literature,  for  writers  of  merit,  like  other 
professional  people,  must  be  paid  for  their  work. 
This  reduces  the  authorsliip  of  almost  any  state,  when 
taken  by  itself,  to  a  minimum,  the  two  or  three  pub- 
lishing centres  of  the  United  States  hardly  redeem- 
ing the  individual  states  in  which  they  exist  from  the 
same  reproach  of  having  no  literature  of  their  own. 

Add  to  these  conditions  for  California  the  further 
fact  that  the  comparatively  few  persons  born  in  this 
state,  who  have  arrived  at  maturity,  have  furnished  it 
with  no  marked  literary  ability,  and  it  is  evident  that 
nothing  which  might  be  called  characteristic  has  yet 
appeared  to  distin<ruish  this  from  any  other  commu- 
nity of  equal  numbera  Those  who  edit  the  news- 
papers and  conduct  the  various  periodicals  of  the 
state  are,  from  every  part  of  the  union,  besides  com* 
ingfrom  Mexico  and  Europe. 

What  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  this  admixture 
of  race  prejudices,  talent,  and  culture  upon  the  future 
literature  of  the  Pacific  coast  can  only  be  conjectured. 
That  a  generation  or  two  should  be  allow^ed  in  which 
to  erect  some  local  standards  is  consistent  with  rea- 
son. From  the  desultorv^  eftbrts  of  the  present,  little 
can  be  judged,  althoui^h  they  are  not  without  promise 
should  the  native-born  and  home-educated  writers  of 
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the  future  prove  even  as  industrious  and  full  of  re- 
Svjurccs  as  those  of  to-day  ;  for  although  I  have  said 
there  is  not  vet  a  California  literature,  1  liave  not  de- 
nied  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  number  of  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  for  the  population,  or  that 
a  f:iir  proportion  of  them  are  written  and  conducted 
with  as  nmch  ability  as  the  same  class  of  publications 
in  other  countries,  or  tliat  the  material  is  absent 
which  should  in.spire  a  local  literature  of  a  high  order. 

For  remarks  upoa  particular  works  the  writer  is 
referred  to  my  Essays  and  Miscellanies. 

The  advent  of  Ameficans,  and  the  gold  discovery, 
had  the  offect  of  saving  from  finaland  entire  abandoa- 
ment  the  Roman  catholic  missionary  field  in  Califor- 
nia. Their  religious  establish ments  were  secularized, 
their  pious  fund  diverted,'"  their  converts  scattered, 
and  the  priests  who  remained  faithful  to  their  charge 
were  poor,  if  not  sometimes  starving.  The  mines 
opened  to  them  a  treasure-house.  Their  cloth  chapels 
arose  in  all  the  chief  mining  camps,  their  blessings 
were  bestowed  impartially  when  golden  cJitspa<t  were 
given,  and  the  church  became  rehabilitated.  St 
Francis*  church  of  San  Francisco  was  organized  in 
1849  by  Anthony  Langlois,  and  a  wooden  edifice  was 
consecrated  to  its  uses  in  December  of  the  same  year 
by  John  McGinnis.  In  1850  Joseph  S.  Alemany 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Monterey,  but  tranferred  to 
San  Francisco  in  1851,  and  made  archbishop  in  1853, 
while  the  lower  bishopric  was  given  to  Tadeo  Amat. 
There  were  fifteen  catholic  priests  in  California  in 
1850-1,  the  residue  of  the  Franciscan  missions,  who 
claimed  15,000  communicants,  24  churches,  and  one 
college  ;  also  the  remainder  of  the  former  mission  sys- 
tem, with  the  exception  of  St  Francis,  and  the  cloth 
chapels  before  mentioned    Twenty-five  years  after- 

^Thf!  Tvoovery  of  the  landi  which  tho  Cith.  ch.  hn<l  possessed  unilor  the 
Mexican  domination,  hut  hail  l>eeu  deprived  i>f,  wa^  ordered,  or  indemmlied 
b^^Uea  kads  to  tlwezt«nt  of  33^000  acTM  by  the  U.  &  Govt.   JM;  214. 
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wards  there  were  thr-.-e  bishops,  churches,  IG 
chaj)els,  1*21  })rie.sts,  lii  convents  and  academies,  four 
colleges,  seven  orphanages,  five  hospitals,  and  four 
asylums,  supported  by  'JUO,000  comnmnicants. 

Protestantism  was  introduced  into  California  from 
the  niethodist  missions  in  Oreiion  in  1S4<)  bv  William 
Koberts.  and  was  kept  alive  l>y  the  continued  if  slight 
immigration  from  the  border  states,  and  occasional 
religious  services  by  clergymen  of  various  denomina- 
tions, temporarily  sojourning  in  the  country,  and  in 
their  absence  bv  the  volunteer  effort  of  serious-minded 
laymen/*  In  the  spring  of  1S40  tin  re  was  annd  the* 
sudden  influx  of  population  a  fair  proj>ortion  of  pro- 
fessioiial  preachers/'  few  of  whom,  indeed,  lived  by 

*'Eliha  Anthony  was  announced  to  preach  in  the  Public  Institute  (school 
hoQM)  on  Portsmonth  square,  Sept.  9, 1848.   8.  P.  Cal^fominn,  Sept.  %  1848. 

Capt.  Tlmma-t,  of  t!ic  L'luri  Aim,  Ix-ing  soliciteil,  '.ilily  otlioiatcd  '  at  tlio 
Institutti  for  Hcveral  Sumia^.t  in  UcUil>er  184^.  On  the  1st  of  Nov  ,  T.  Dwight 
Hunt,  of  Honolola,  at  a  maetmg  preaided  over  by  E.  H.  Harriaon,  Jamei 
Creightoii,  sec,  wa^  chosen  jirotostant  cliaplniii  to  the  citi/ons,  with  an  an- 
nual .salary  of  Sli.-'^OO  to  Im-  raistMl  hy  siiliscription.  A  lieautiful  hililo  «a4 
presentetl  for  the  chaplain's  us(^  liy  W.  F.  Swasey.  W.,  Nov.  4,  1S4H:  S.  I. 
Fr'ioxl,  vi.  03;  PohfiuMiUi  V.,  iii. .V.  /■'.  Dlrrrf  yy,  IS^-J  3,  p,  '.);  I!'///' //"•'  Prr- 
«nn'ii  Mfiitomitda^  88.  San»  Brannan  .souu'tiines  jircaclietl  to  the  Murmons. 
Fitvilay'9  StaUmtnty  MS.,  4.  On  the  Ui  of  Jan.,  1849,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  was  administered  for  the  first  time  to  I'J  cfuntiniiiioants  of  G  dif- 
ferent denominations.  Overhtvt  MoutMy,  June  1873,  p.  iVtl).  Hunt,  in  July 
1849,  organized  the  First  Congregational  church  of  o.  F.,  the  3d  cliurch  in 
point  of  tlate  in  the  city.  Its  hr<t  place  of  niecting  was  at  the  cor.  of  Jack- 
son and  Virginia  sts,  but  soon  a  church  was  erected  on  the  cor.  of  Dupont 
an.l  Califoriiia  its.  Later  the  edifioe  wm  plMedoatboS.  K  oor.  of  Post 
and  Masou. 

■•By  the  steamship  (hUfcmta^  in  Feh.  1849,  there  arrived  4  clergymen: 

0.  r.  Wheoh-r.  lia^itist;  Sylvester  Woo<lliri<lt,'c.  Jolm  W.  I)oug]a.s  and  S.  11. 
Willey,  preshyterians.  WwCt  Pioneer  Work,  84,  89.  Woodbri»lge  and 
WUIey  landed  at  Monterey  where  for  some  time  the  latter  remain  ed.  On 
the  ir>tli  of  S(  pt,.  l*^r»0,  he  orgatii/«'d  the  Hf)ward  M.  E  ••hurch.  with  4  nunii 
bers,  the  church  being  erected  on  Xatoma  at,  upon  Knd  donated  by  W.  D. 
M.  Howard.  WUIey  remained  pastor  for  12  years.  Woodhridse,  coming  to 
S  F.,  pp'nchp'l  oiire  in  Hunt's  pl:i(N\  an-l  tlicn  repa'red  to  Bcnir'a  wFicro  he 
organized  a  presliyteriati  church  on  the  10th  of  April,  prolwhly  the  tir-t  reg- 
ular church  organization  among  the  Americans,  andcwtainly  the  fir^  prea- 
liytt  ri  in  cliurch.  This  church  flourished  for  many  yean<;  hut  in  ISfJ]  it 
dis-inh  I'd  on  acc(»unt  of  political  dissension-*.  Woodhridge  paid  a  visit  to 
Sacramento  in  April  ISP.>,  and  preaciicd  there  the  fir<t  ^r  rmon  which  its 
peo|)lc  had  heard  since  tlu-  settlement.  Douglas  went  to  Sau  Jos£,  where  bo 
organized  a  church,  but  afterwards  returned  east. 

Jn  the  meantime,  Albert  William-',  another  preshyterian  ha<l  arrived,  and 
on  the  20tli  of  May  organized  tlie  Firat  Presbyterian  churcl*  of  San  Francisco, 
holding  services  in  a  tent  erected  for  the  purpose  on  Dupont  at.  The  society 
afterward  wed  a  etore-room  in  the  cnstoai  house,  and  later,  the  Superior 
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their  calling  alone,  but  most  of  whom  contributed  by 

teachinor  and  otherwise,  to  the  advancement  and 
refinement  of  soeietv  in  the  towns,  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  receiving  a  large  jjroportion  of  their 

court  room  in  tho  city  hall  hy  authority  of  the  provisional  legislature  of  the 
district.  S.  F.  Pktii/uru;  Dec.  25,  ISoO.  In  1851,  a  church  cditice  framed  in 
the  east,  and  shipped  round  the  Horn  on  the  bark  George  Henry,  wa«  ervctad 
on  Stockton  st  m-ar  Broadway;  hut  it  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  that 
year.  Another  editico,  co:«ting  $73,000,  Maa  erected  in  1857  hy  this  8<*ciety. 
8.  F.  Ah  ij^in.  25,  1850;  S.  F.  IhntUl,  Fch.  3,  1851;  WiUuwm'  Picm^r  Pa*- 
toralr,  B  irtons  SOttemnit,  MS.,  4;  Kimf>^ilf>i  S.  F.  Dirrrtf>ry,  ISiiO.  127. 

On  the  24th  of  Juno,  1849,  O.  C.  Wheeler  organized  the  First  Baptist  church 
of  8.  P.,  and  in  July  this  society  erected  a  commodious  building  oo  Wash-* 
in^ton  st  bet.  Dupont  and  Stockton.  Wheeler  was  the  only  minister  not 
sent  out  by  the  missionary  societies.  His  congregation,  in  Octolwr,  offered 
him  $10,000  for  his  services,  which  was  accepted.  In  1850  he  visited  Sacr»> 
manto  and  Marysville  organizing  cbarche4,  assisted  by  Rev.  Freveanx  of  the 
Boeton  Miaiionary  tociety.  .9.  F.  Cat  Comtitr,  Sept.  14,  1800.  Rer.  Capen 
took  charge  of  the  Sacramento  i  luin  li. 

In  July  1849,  J.  A.  Ben  ton  arrived  at  S.  F.  and  proceeded  to  Sacramento, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  14th,  and  fonnd  W.  Roberts  and  Dr  Deal  attendins 
to  the  religious  affairs  of  the  community.  On  the  IGth  of  St]>t.  lir  organiyea 
the  First  Congregational  church  of  Sacrament«i.  Its  lirst  church  edilicc  was 
erected  in  18^,  costing  f9,000,  and  was  con!«uiiied  in  the  fire  of  1854.  On  iti 
a^litM  ar<>-»e  imnicdiately  a  handsome  church  costing  ^2,(MK).  Tl.is  al.-^o  was 
much  mjiinnl  by  the  flootl  of  18(>2,  and  repaired  at  con.-- id t  r able  cxpeube  in 
1863,  in  whu'h  year  Benton  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  from  we  paa> 
torate,  and  I.  E  Dwinell  of  Salem,  Mass.,  was  installed  in  his  j>la(  <\ 

Ro1>ert<  announced  to  'a  large  and  rei^peotable '  congregation  at  the  cor 
otK  and  Third  sts,  in  July  1849,  tliat  hu  bad  2  churches  under  way  for  CaL 
— one  to  be  set  up  in  S.  F.  and  the  otlier  in  Sa'*.  In  August,  Rev.  Cook,  a 
liaptist,  arrived  in  Sac.  and  preached  there.  A  sunday  sch(K)l  waslx'gunby 
Prof.  Shepherd  and  taken  up  by  Benton,  with  the  help  of  two  women  who 
fumied  a  library.  In  Octolwr,  Isaac  Owena  took  charge  of  the  M.  £.  society 
of  Sao/  and  a  small  chureh  UoQding  waa  tent  out  by  the  Baltimore  confer- 
ence, and  occupie<l  in  Nov.  JToTte'e  tfoe.  Dbrederjf,  I86S^  p.  8;  S,  F*  Pk' 
ajfUMf  Sept.  4,  1850. 

Another  minieter  arrived  in  Jnly,  in  the  person  of  Fbi^el  8.  Minea. 
from  the  diocese  of  N.  Y..  who  fir>t  preached  on  thf  8th  of  that  month  in  8* 
F.  On  the  22<1  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  formed  with  22  members. 
On  the  29th  wardens  and  vestrymen  were  elected,  who  invited  Mines  to  be 
tlieir  rector.  He  was  duly  elected  Aug.  Gth.  The  following  month  a  con- 
tract wai  let  to  erect  a  church,  but  the  agreement  was  for  home  reason  iu>t 
carrte<]  out,  and  Mines  was  absent  in  N.  Y.  some  months.  On  his  return  an 
iron  building  "was  erected  on  I'ine  .'it  bet.  Montgomery  and  Kearney,  Mhich 
waa  oueneil  alnnit  Easter  1S.')2.  Mines  ilied  in  Aug.  of  tliat  year,  and  was 
bnriea  beneatli  the  church.  He  was  fueceeded  by  G.  B.  Wyatt,  of  N.  Y., 
who  arrived  in  Feb.  1853.  The  chureh  building  was  enlarged  this  year. 
Wyatt  was  succeeded  in  18.'>ri  by  S.  Thrall,  of  N.  Y.  diocese,  who  continued 
in  charge  until  Aug.  I8til.  Wyatt  returning  at  that  time.  The  iron  church 
was  abandoned  in  Dec.  ISCyCt,  when  the  congregation  removed  to  a  new  eburch 
on  Po^t  and  Powell  sts.  The  lot  on  Pine  st  bn>ugbt  $70,500  and  the  lot  on 
Post  st  cost  $30,000.  The  oonier<atoaM  of  new  chnroh  waa  laid  1^ 
Bishop  Kip. 

During  the  summer  of  1849,  Mines  visited  Sacramento  and  organised  an 
ppis(  i<i>a1  -^oriety,  which  Rev.  Bumham,  in  Nov.,  wait  to  ptwide  over,  dying 
in  April  im. 
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labors*^  from  1849  ot  1853.    Perfect  tolerance  was 

In  Sept.  1849  arrived  Ver  Mehr,  mimiaiiiary  of  the  episcopal  church,  who 
fir^jt  preached  at  the  American  hotel,  afterward  at  the  state  marine  hospital 
ou  Stockton  at,  and  later  at  private  reddeacea.  On  the  30th  of  JUeo.  a  plain 
bnilding  coeting  $8,000,  wat  erected  on  the  ooK  of  Powell  and  John  ste.,  and 

c;ilK;d  Grace  chapel;  and  in  1850  a  parish  was  regularly  orcanizetl,  K.  Bryant 
and  fi.  D.  Tunu-r  being  first  ward^is,  Ver  Mehr  being  caUed  to  the  rector- 
•hip.   The  congregation  inereaainfc  a  Iniger  building  was  erected  in  1961, 

pai  l  for  in  pirt  by  the  priH-ecua  of  musical  entertainments  given  by  tllO 
Sanger- bund  and  by  Signora  Elisa  Biscacciauti,  who  sang  the  Stabat  Maler 
of  Rofsitti.   Bishop  Kip  took  charge  in  1854.    Christ  ohnroh  of  tiie  mnwde- 

nomination  wai  organized  in  1853  and  occupied  a  room  over  tho  post-office; 
John  MorgAU,  paitor.  iSt  John's  church,  'episcopal,'  was  organized  in  Stock- 
ton,  Auz.  25,  1050,  O.  Harriman  holding  the  first  servioe.  In  May  1860, 
Jam?!  W.toli,  who  arrive  I  by  se  i  anmnd  the  Horn  at  the  close  of  1849, 
preached  tlie  dedication  surnion  of  the  first  church  erected  in  Stockton — 
pireibjrterian— which  co^tt  $14,000. 

Am  mg  the  arrivah  of  1SI*.>  was  Win.  Taylor,  mcthoilist,  who  established 
the  Firit  M.  B.  chureli  of  S.  K.  on  Powell  «t,  of  which  bu  wa»  pastor,  and  in 
addition  preaohed  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  open  air  on  Port^uunith  aqnare. 
Hii  preiohing  wan  well  attended,  and  his  life  wa»  devoted  to  doing  good. 
The  Hrit  mo>dting  of  the  8.  F.  Bible  Society  wa9  held  in  1849  in  the  M.  E. 
cluirch.  T.iylor,  Ver  Mehr,  an>l  Williams  l>eing  elected  vice-presidents. 
Metho.list  service}  were  aUo  held  in  1851  in  the  recorder's  court-room,  oit^ 
hill,  by  J.  Birtn^  of  the  mothodist  church  eonth.  D.  W.  Pollock  of  thte 
church  wa-i  preiching  at  8;icrameato.  A  M.  E.  church  was  organized  in 
Stockton  in  1851,  and  a  church  building  erected,  and  dedicated  in  July. 
Ths  OU.  annnat  conference  of  that  year  instmcted  Taylor  to  form  a  M.  B> 

■OOiety  in  til.'  south  pirt  of  the  city,  and  a  congregation  was  organiied  nn« 
der  the  name  of  the  Mirket  st  chaige  of  the  M.  K  church,  M.C .  Briggip 

gastor,  which  met  in  the  echool-hoase  on  Market  at,  and  in  Music  haUon 
Imh  st,  until  their  church  wa*  erected  on  Folsom  st  in  1S53,  where  tliey  re- 
mained untU  1862.  In  1862-3  the  present  edifice  was  erected  on  Howard  st 
bet  2d  and  3d  its. 

In  185^  a  society  of  Unitarians  held  services  in  Robinson's  and  Eilward's 
dramatic  muiaum  on  California  at.  Jo^ieph  Harrington  arrived  in  1852  but 
died  of  Panami  fever.  T.  F.  Gray  succeeded  him,  but  retumo«l  to  Boston, 
and  died  in  18.")5.  R.  P.  Outlf^r  arrive  1  in  IS.')!  and  remained  until  IS.'jO. 
Ho  was  succeeded  in  18UJ  by  T.  Starr  King.  On  the  17th  of  July,  \H'tH,  a 
haidsoniH  chnroh  was  erected  on  Stockton  st  bet  Clay  and  Sacramento. 
This  building  was  sold  to  the  Zion  M.  E.  church,  colored,  aiul  a  still  h.ind- 
8o  ner  one  erected  on  (ieary  and  Stockton  1862-3.  That  was  also  sold,  and 
the  church  romivjil  farther  from  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

The  Hel>rew  Congregation  Emaau  Bl  was  organized  in  1H51.  Its  present 
handsome  synagogue  was  erected  in  1866  at  a  cost  of  $185,000.  Tliere  are 
two  other  congro^  itions  with  fine  edifices  on  Mason  and  Post  streets. 

Calvary  Presuyteriaa  church  lielonffs  to  the  earlv  period,  having  been 
omniaed  with  60  members  in  1864.  A  church  bnildintr  was  completed  in 
1865  on  Bash  st  costing  .?70.000.    Th^«  first  pastor  was  William  A.  Scott. 

**  The  first  church  organized  at  Nevada  city  was  the  M.  £.  society,  in 
1850,  by  Rsv.  Isaac  Owen.  A  rude  meettng-honee  was  erected,'  and  Rev. 
A.  Blind  settled  to  preach  in  it.  Tn  the  anrtuiiTi  of  the  same  year  till'  M. 
E.  church  sontii  wm  <irganize<l  by  the  Revs  B<iring  and  Ballock.  In  1851  a 
chnroh  edifice  was  erected  for  Rev.  .1.  H.  Warren.  In  the  same  year  a 
Ci*^holic  church  was  formed;  and  in  is.'.i  an  eyiiscopal  clnirr  h  by  Rev.  HilL 
$:?,"i.O.K)  contributed  for  religious  mirposes  in  1855.  Placerville's  first  church 
was  constructed  of  poles,  roofea  with  canvas.  It  wjis  erected  for  Rev. 
Kalloch,  baptistt  father  of  the  afterwards  notorious  L  S.  Kalloch.   The  first 
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practised.  In  1852  there  wore  37  cliurclics  or  cliap- 
(Is  ill  San  Francisco.  That  a  coniniuilitv  in  which 
beini^  a  rehgious  man  was  consitkrcd  "nt)t  exactly  a 
criin(.s  but  only  a  misfortune,"  sliould  freely  lend  its  aid 
to  the  support  of  religion  is  not  so  paradoxical  as  it 
seems,  since  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity  itself 
is  that  of  vicarious  sulfjring  for  sm.  The  average  San 
Franciscan  was  quite  willing  to  pray  by  proxy,  having 
his  L^ood  dollars  instead  of  his  jjood  deeds  recorded  in 
heaven.  Hebrew,  Greek,  Chileno,  Chinaman,  moT- 
mon,  prcsbyterian,  methodist,  or  universalist  had  (  (pial 
liberty  to  find  a  road  to  heaven  for  liimself.  Taking 
everything  into  account,  there  were  as  many  keeping 
in  tlie  straight  and  narrow  way  as  could  have  been 
looked  for,  and  after  only  forty  years  of  growth  the 
number  and  condition  of  religious  societies  throughout 
the  state,  and  especially  in  tlie  towns,  will  con: pare 
favorably  with  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
pulpits  of  San  Francisco  have  been  filled,  since  the 
days  of  the  argonauts,^*  when  heroic  men  preached 
without  pulpits,  with  the  best  talent  of  the  country. 
Such  men  as  W.  Ingraham  Kip,  William  A.  Scott, 
T.  Starr  King,  Joseph  S.  Aleuiany,  Andrew  L.  Stone, 
Horatio  Stebbins,  and  a  long  list  of  eloquent,  schol- 
arly»  and  zealous  preachers  have  left  their  impress 
upon  the  thought  of  the  community.  There  are  to- 
day over  a  Imndred  places  of  regular  worship  in  the 
city,  and  two  hundred  professional  clergymen.  The 
value  of  church  property  in  1850  was  $267,800  for 

permanent  edifice  for  worehip  was  erected  in  1851  as  a  'union  clnirch.'  J. 
S.  Deihl.  methodist.  preached  most  frequently.  Ihfs  not  bein^  large  enough 
to  accuiiiiiioilatc*  t'ne  coiigrecatioii  ou  the  ooOMion  of  the  visit  oC  Bishcp 
Soule  in  1652,  services  were  held  in  a  gamliliiMr  saloon. 

*■  CaUfomi*  reoeiTed  six  miaskmAriee  in  1853  by  the  ship  Trade  Wind, 
Wel«r  master.  Tliey  Mere  S.  B.  Bell,  J.  G.  Hall,  E.  B.  Walworth,  8.  S. 
Harmon.  James  Pterpont  and  W.  C.  Tond.  They  preached  and  taught  in 
interior  towns,  except  Pond  who  was  pastor  of  Bethany  consrcgational 
church,  Biirth'tt  st,  S.  F.  Harmon  cstahli^lic  1  a  seminary  at  WasliiiiL'tnn 
Comers,  Alameda  co.,  and  afterwards  in  Berkeley,  where  ho  died.  Bell, 
presbjterian,  was  the  first  pablio  prcHscher  in  Oakland — March  26,  1853 — 
liaitic  tlir  sclidol-h.iiise  on  4tli  .mcl  Clay  for  a  church.  Episcopal  service 
had  bccu  held  m  private  bouses  in  1852.  The  1st  Baptist  church  of  Oak* 
bad  WM  Msuuied  io  1854  by  £.  J.  Willia,  who  beouw  pMtoiw 
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the  whole  state;  in  1860  it  was  $1,853,340;  and  in 
1870  was  $7,404,i.'35.  The  increase  hi  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  is  unknown,  but  must  have  been  consider- 
able each  decade  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
state.  Owing  to  the  hold  which  the  catholic  church 
had  in  the  beginning  upon  the  resident  population, 
and  the  influx  of  foreigners  from  catholic  countries^ 
this  denomination  for  a  long  time  was  in  the  ascen- 
dency, a  difference  which  the  recent  immigration  from 
the  eastern  states  is  probably  diminishing.  But  roli- 
gious  bigotry  cannot  flourish  in  a  city  or  state  where 
no  church  monopolizes  the  wealth  or  the  intelligence 
of  either,  and  where  in  all  public  affairs  the  coin — the 
true  test — of  one  is  as  good  as  that  of  another.^ 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  justly  esteemed  of  divines  was  the  late 
Thomas  Stiirr  Kin,^,  a  native  of  N.  V.  city,  where  he  was  Imrti  Dec.  17,  IS"_'4. 
After  receiving  hia  educatiun  at  variuuu  schouk,  among  others  the  Bunker 
Hill  grammar  school  at  Charlestowu,  Mass,  aud  the  Winthrop  school,  he 
iMiCHint!  himself  a  teacher,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered  upon  his  minis- 
try, hemg  called  in  1S4G  to  the  patiturate  of  the  first  universalist  society  at 
Cbarleatowa,  and  m  KS48  to  that  of  the  HuUi.s  st  society  in  Boston.  He- 
tnoviog  in  1860  to  S.  F.,  wliere  he  had  aceepte*!  a  call  to  tlie  unitarian  church, 
the  good  work  he  did  m  upholding  the  union  caune,  at  a  time  when  the  ele- 
nicnt.1  of  secession  were  vigorously  at  work,  cannot  lie  overestimated.  To 
the  excessive  strain  on  his  system,  mainly  caoaed  by  this  work,  was  due  hia 
decease  on  the  4th  of  March,  1864. 

Foremost  among  those  who  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
edncakion  should  be  menttooed  the  two  Le  Contcs,  of  w  hom  John,  the  ehler, 
was  born  on  their  father**  plantation  in  Liberty  co.,  (ia,  Dec.  4,  1818. 
Ci)iinileting  his  education  at  the  univer.sity  of  (Ja,  aud  the  colK j^c  of  pliysi- 
ciaus  aud  surgeons,  M.  Y.,  in  1842  he  l>c|{an  to  practice  his  profession  in 
Havannah,  thongh  devoting  more  of  hii  time  to  the  jireparation  of  medical 
and  other  scimtitiL-  tr^•ati■^o^^,  n  \  ie\^  aii<l  leetiires.  Alter  holding  professor- 
ships iu  eastern  colleges,  beinu  meauwhilo  appointed  a  member  of  several 
•cientifio  assoeiatlona,  in  1868  he  accepted  the  chair  of  phyeice  and  industrial 
mechanics  in  the  university  Cd.,  of  wliieh  in  lS7(j  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent. Joseph,  whose  hirtiipiace  was  also  the  G a  plantation,  and  wh(»>e  birth- 
day was  Feb.  26,  1823,  after  attending  the  same  inetitution.s  as  his  brother, 
studied  under  Ag.is.siz,  and  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  scii  iitilie  scIidoI.  In 
18.V2  he  was  ap[i>iiiitt d  to  liie  chair  of  naliiml  .si  ieuce  in  Oglethorpe  univer- 
sity; in  I8<*>.'t  to  tliat  of  geology  and  natural  history  in  the  university  of  Qa; 
in  l!S.')7  to  the  professorship  of  j^''  I'logy  and  chemi.'itry  in  the  S.  ('.  college; 
and  m  1868  to  that  of  geology  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
OaL  He  is  also  the  author  of  many  eeientitic  an<l  pliiUisophical  traatiM% 
and  a  oMmber  of  most  of  the  aocietiei  in  wiiich  his  brother's  nama  is  en* 
rolled. 

Among  those  who  acoording  to  their  means  hsve  contributed  most  Ii1>er- 
ally  to  the  came  of  religion,  education,  and  charity  waa  the  late  Nathaniel 
Gray,  a  native  of  Pelham,  Mass,  who  in  1850  eetabtished  in  San  Francisco  a 
brancli  houne  in  connection  with  an  l  astern  firm  of  undertakers.  To  the  S.  F. 
theological  seminary,  the  MiLU  seminary,  the  hospital  for  children  and  train- 
ing  school  for  nurses,  and  to  other  uistitntions,  ha  contributed  largely  of  hia 
ueans^  while  bis  private  benefaictions  were  no  less  munitioenk 
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Dr  Williiim  Fletcher  Mcl^utt,  long  recocnizcJ  aa  one  of  tiie  foremost  of 
the  tneUical  profetisioa,  is  a  native  of  iruro.  Nova  >Scotia,  where  he  wao  bt>rn 
March  2*J,  IH'MK  deceiving  ;i  thor^tUKh  medical  education,  he  was  appoiuted 
assistant  »urgeuti  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  served  through  a  portion  ot  tue  war. 
Tlien  alter  further  study  and  practice  heoame  to8au  Prmncisco  in  the  spring 
of  18Gb,  and  tliere  after  a  hard  Htruggle  gradually  won  his  way,  Wing  adnutUid 
in  1870  a  uiirtuer  of  K.  T.  Maxwell.  Ihe  conuectiou  lasted  four  years,  after 
which  he  binlt  up  for  hiuiself  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  been 
*  frequent  contrtbutfir  to  medical  literature,  aad  ol  apeeial  value  are  hi* 
reports  to  the  California  state  medical  society. 

Dr  Beverley  Cole,  bom  at  Mauclicstt  i .  Va,  Aug.  12,  1829,  after  gradu- 
aliiiff  at  the  Delaware  college,  and  the  Jetiersou  medical  college,  Pa,  came  to 
San  FrancMOO  in  1852,  by  way  of  PanamA,  suffering  many  bardabip*  m  bi« 
journey  across  the  Isthmus.  For  uiany  yoar^  he  ha.s  been  acklbOWledged  A§ 
one  of  the  leading  phyeiciana  in  the  Pacilic  coast  motropoUa. 

Among  oar  leaoing  medical  praetitioneri  was  also  tne  late  Dr  Washing* 
too  Michael  Kyer,  u  native  of  N.  Y.  » ity,  where  he  was  Ixirn  July  -4.  ISM. 
After  stntlymg  medicine  at  St  Louis  and  New  York,  he  began  to  practise  in 
the  latter  city,  and  afterward  aerred  as  a  ataff  surgeon  in  the  Mexican  war. 
On  reaching  Cal.  lie  jiractised  his  profeMsion  in  Stocktoti  and  its  neif;hl»or- 
hood  for  a  nuinlH-r  of  years.  By  judicious  investuieuUt  in  laud,  rather  than 
by  the  gains  of  his  profeasion,  he  grew  wealthy,  among  his  possessiona  being 
Ry<  r  i-^ltiid  in  the  jteonunento  nrw,  which  be  reclaimed  with  infinite  labor 
aud  ex[>ciise. 

One  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Los  Angelea  was  Dr  William  F.  Edgar,  a 
Kentockian  by  birth,  who  in  1849  wan  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
U.  8.  army.  After  serving  until  1871,  he  settled  in  that  city,  w  here  for  live 
years  he  practised  his  prote!»sion,  and  of  w  hich  since  l8S2he  lia.H  1k-<  n  a  |h  r- 
manent  re^tidcnt.  He  ia  one  of  those  who  helped  to  organize  the  Unit  nu-du-al 
society  of  Lou  Angele.t,  and  is  or  has  lieen  connected  with  severad  of  its  lead- 
ing enterprises  and  as.HOciatioiiH. 

Amongtbe  foremost  medical  practitioners  and  statesmen  of  northern  Csli- 
fomta  ii  Daniel  Ream,  who  was  Imni  near  Hagerstown,  Md,  in  1830,  re* 
moving  with  his  family  in  early  iMtylujod  to  III.,  and  lat«  r  to  lowa,  where  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  be  began  to  practise.  In  1852  be  came  to  Cal.,  aud  in 
IMO  settled  at  Yreka,  where  he  nas  ever  since  resided.  After  serving  as 
coroner  and  sheriff  of  Siskiyou  co.,  in  1S77  he'w  a-.  elected  ht.ite  senator,  and 
rendered  good  aervioe  during  bis  term,  especially  as  chainmui  of  Uie  com* 
mittee  on  noepitals. 

Proniinetit  among  the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  at  its  head  in 
his  special  depurtineut  as  a  patent  lawyer,  is  Milton  A.  Wheaton,  a  native 
of  N.  Y.  state,  but  of  New  England  ancestry.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing meanwhile  attended  the  district  wcliool  in  winter  and  workt  d  in  the  har- 
vest liehls  III  summer,  he  found  occujwtion  with  a  fanner,  receiving  for  his 
six  months'  work  $10  and  his  board.  From  his  own  earnings  on  farm  and 
in  factory  he  paid  for  his  education  in  after  y<  ars,  an<l  in  I8.'>.1  canie  to  Cal. 
to  earn  tlie  nieiiUh  Ut  complete  it.  Two  years  later  he  entered  tlie  law-ottice 
of  Carter  k  Hartley  of  Sacramento,  and  early  in  1837,  being  then  admitted 
to  the  bar,  began  to  ])raetise  at  Suisun.  In  IHUG  he  removed  to  S  p..  and 
soon  afterward  turned  liis  attention  to  patent  law,  his  ahility  and  /eal  quickly 
winning  so  wide  a  reputation  that  he  was  employed  in  all  the  leading  patent 
Oasea  on  this  coast  and  in  not  a  few  in  the  eastern  states.  Mr  Wheaton  is 
an  odd*feIlow,  a  master  mason,  and  a  knight  of  the  Cal.  commamiry.  He 
bas  been  twice  married  and  has  three  children,  bis  present  wifs  being  a  native 
Califomian,  and  of  musical  an<l  artistic  tastes. 

Among  onr  literary  men,  though  for  the  time  Yieing  a  resident  of  N.  T.,  is 
€3ay  M.  (Jreene,  a  native  of  S.  V  .  w  liere  he  was  born  Mareli  12.  1S,'»0.  After 
rnseiving  his  education  at  the  City  college.  S.  F.,  the  Santa  Clara  college, 
and  the  oniversity  of  CaV,  he  became  a  metnlier  of  the  old  board  of  brokers, 
in  which  l»usin<vxs  he  reuiaiiied  until  ]S~[),  when  he  adnptt  d  liti  rature  as  a 
profession,  and  .especially  dramatic  literature,  among  his  plays  being  'Struck 
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Oil,'  'Chispa,*  'Hanstho  Boatmaa, '  and  others  that  have  been  most  favor* 
Ably  received. 

As  one  of  oar  meet  prominent  architects  should  Ims  mentioned  Peter  J. 
Barber,  who  aettling  at  Santa  Barbara  in  1869,  has  planned  most  of  the  hand- 
some builduiga  that  have  been  erected  there  within  recent  years.  A  natiVA 
ol  Nelson,  OUio^  Mr  iiarber  came  to  this  coast  in  1852,  three  years  later 
•tarting  in  bosiMM  in  San  Franciaoo  as  a  contractor  and  builder.  In  1880 
he  was  elected  mayor  of  SaatA  BirliAra»  in  whiob  oapadty  he  reiuinred  «>• 
cellent  service. 

Another  arebiteet  and  bnilder  worthy  of  note  is  Richard  Robert  Ruben* 


dences  in  the  city  of  Stockton.  In  1878  li«  was  Auetod  pubUo  Adninistimtor, 
in  18Sr>,  and  again  in  1887,  A  mambsr  of  the  dty  omuieu,  and  in  1888  to  tlM 
mayoralty  of  Stockton. 
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RECENT  EVENTS. 
1889-1800L 

LE(1I.SLATI0N— TUK    JtUIClAKY—PoLICB    AND    CrIMK— GoVKRNOH  WaTER- 

MAM**  ADMniiaTBATioM— Public  Iii7B0TBiiniT[»— Statb  Tbzt^boou — 
Farmimo— Ibaioatioh— FRurr-SAiaiito  ard  Fruit  SHinfBMTR~WiHR- 

MAUNO— BaIBIKS --8lX)CK-RAnillO^TH  K I  HON  M(>(  I.UBaS*8TRIKB--8BIF- 

BUiLDiNo— Railroad  IvPFnTKHNFm  -Misisci  — Commbrcr  AMD  Bamk« 

IKO — K&AL  EsTATB — rKOUBfii»  AKI>  ruOSU>fiCTH. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a  nation  or  state  is 
never  so  well  governed  as  when  there  is  little  that  is 
worthy  of  record  in  its  political  annals.  If  such  be 
the  case,  then  for  the  last  year  or  two,  at  least,  should 
California  have  been  one  of  the  best  governed  coun- 
tries on  earth.  In  the  thirty-eighth  session  of  the 
legislature  ^  numerous  measures  were  enacted.  Among 

'  Memhera  of  the  «on.ito  (hirint^  that  K«'ssion:  F.  MdJow.-in,  HunilM>Mt  an<l 
Del  Nnrte  countiua;  J.  M.  HrurLiiul,  Trmity,  Siskiytm.  and  Shasta;  M.  II. 
MmuI,  M(mI<k%  LajiHcii,  rhima«,  and  Sii-rra;  A.  F.  Joucs,  Buttt*;  E.  M.  Pres- 
ton, Nevada;  A.  Yell,  Meudocuio  and  Lake;  T.  Fra.«er,  Placer  and  El 
Dorado;  J.  Bogga,  Coloaa  and  Tehama;  F.  8.  Sprague,  Yolo  and  Napa;  E.  0. 
Hinhhaw,  Sonoma;  G.  J.  Campbell*  S».lano;  F.  H.  (Irt-t'ly,  YuIki  and  Sutter; 
F.  R.  Dray,  Sacramento;  A.  Caminetti,  Amador  and  Calaveras;  F.  C.  De 
Long.  Marin  an<l  Contra  Coeta;  F.  J.  Moffit.  W.  R  Dargio,  and  M.  W.  Dixon, 
Alauie.la;  J.  W.  Welch,  T.  .1.  Pin.kr,  W.  O.  Ranks,  J.  N.  K  Wilnon.  W.  H. 
Williams.  P.  J.  Murpby,  J.  £.  Britt,  T.  H.  McDonald,  J.  E.  UamiU,  and 
J.  B.  Spellacj,  San  Franciseot  A.  J.  Meany,  Merced,  Staaltlana,  and  Tnol- 
nnne;  A.  W.  l  l  uidall  and  E.  B.  Conklin,  Santa  Clara;  J.  D.  Byrm-.s,  San 
Mateo  and  Santa  Cruz;  G.  G.  Goucher,  Alpine,  Mariposa,  Mono,  and  Fresno; 
T.  Flint,  Jr,  Monterey  and  San  Benito;  J.  Roth,  Inyo,  Ttalare,  and  Kern; 
B.  H.  Heacock,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barh  tra.  and  Ventnra;  S.  M.  White 
Mid  J.  E.  McComas,  Los  Angeles;  and  W.  \V.  Bowers,  San  BL-rnardiuo  and 
San  Diego.  President  nro  tem.,  S.  M.  White;  see.,  G.  W.  i'eckham;  asst 
sees,  J.  J.  McCarthy  and  J.  H.  Corcoran;  Horgt-at-arms,  (!.  W.  Faylor;  asst 
sergt-at-arms,  H.  M.  Levy;  U)inut«  clerk,  \V.  K.  Bidwell;  journal  cltrk,  J. 
A.  <Jallaiid;  enrolling  clerk,  T.  W.  O'Niel;  cngro'*sing  clerk,  H.  L  Wanl. 

Mernl•c^^  of  th>-  asscmMy:  .T.  McVay,  tU'l  Norte  and  Siskiyou:  J.  (J. 
Murray  audG.  WiUiam^i,  Hutubuldt;  T.  W.  H.  Shaaalian,  Trinity  and  bbasta; 
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the  more  inipnitant  were  acts  a!iiei)(liii<_^  and  supple- 
ineiitin«j^  tlu*  irrination  act  of  18S7;  one  establishing  a 
school  of  industrv;  one  establishinjT:  a  reform  .school; 
certain  aniendnients  to  the  civil  code  of  procedure ;  and 
the  usual  a]>|)ropriatioiis  for  public  iinprovenients,  in- 
stitutions, and  deficiencies,  nob  forgetting  the  ap|)r(H 
priations  for  the  pay  and  expenses  of  tin;  legislature. 

Among  the  meml)crs  of  the  judiciary  some  changes 
had  taken  place,  W.  H.  Beatty  being  chief  justice, 
with  J.  1).  Thornton,  J.  JD.  Works,-  J.  ii.  iSharpstein, 

J.  J.  Rearia.  Modoc  and  Lawen;  H.  K.  Tnrner,  Plumas  and  Sierra;  W.  P. 

Matlifws,  T<  li;ii)i  i.  ('  H.  Porter  and  L.  Bin  w.  II,  Butte;  J.  C  (.";uiii)ltftll, 
Colusa;  J.  H.  Seawell,  Meadocioo;  C.  Bi.  Crawford,  Lake;  D.  A.  Osirom, 
Batter  and  Ynlia;  J.  dims  and  J.  I.  Sykee,  Nevada:  J.  D^vis,  Placer;  H. 
llahlcr,  KI  Dm- ido;  W.  M.  Petrie,  K.  C.  ll.irt.  an.l  L.  H.  Fiisnctt.  Sacra- 
mento; L.  B.  Adams,  Yolo;  F.  L.  CoodiIm.  Napa;  F.  B.  Muigrvw,  J.  VV. 
Rai{«dale,  and  R.  Howe,  Sonoma;  J.  A.  Mallaney  and  J.  F.  Brown«  Solano; 
J.  W.  AtluTton.  M.iriu;  T.  Mulvov,  J.  T).  Lon^;,  T.  .T.  Brannan,  J.  St^iutle, 
W.  K.  Diiiui,  K.  .1.  R.  viinMs,  li.  U.  Dobbin.  ('.  H.  Kiornan,  T.  Searcy,  1>. 
8.  B(„'.u).  .J.  McCarthy,  K.  Murray,  H.  C.  IHhl.le,  K.  S.  Salomon,  L.  L.  - 
Kwiiig,  H.  M.  Black,  H.  M.  Brickw<..lel,  J.  Heavey,  (J.  W.  Burnett,  and  T. 
C.  Maher,  San  Franci»co;  1^.  .1.  Frink«,  San  Mateo;  J.  A.  Hall,  SanUi  Cniz; 
J.  MeKfown.  W.  Simpson,  M.  1).  llytle,  K.  S.  Culver,  M.  (".  Cliapnian,  and 
('  O.  Alexaniler,  Aluniola;  H.  Hi mk,  Contra  Costa;  K.  S.  Johnson  and  .1. 
Me.Mulhn,  San  Joauuin;  C.  T.  I^a  (irave,  Amador;  J.  (iardner.  Calaveraa; 
L.  R.  Tulloch,  Tuc»lumne;  P.  Hersey,  J.  R.  Lowe,  and  L.  A.  \\  luti  Imrst, 
Santa  Clara;  V.  K.  Bangs,  Stanislaus;  W.  M.  Kundell,  Merced  and  Mari- 
posa;  E.  C.  Tally,  San  Benito;  T.  Renison,  Monterey;  E.  H.  Tncker.  Freano; 
(1.  S.  Berry.  Tulare;  C.  Coleman,  Alpine,  Mono,  and  Inyo;  I).  \V.  .lames, 
San  Luis  Obis|>o;  C.  A.  Storke,  Santa  Barbara;  O.  W.  Wear,  Kern  and  Ven* 
tura;  J.  R.  Brierly,  .1.  M.  Damron,  and  E.  E.  Edwards,  Los  Angeles;  E.  W. 
Holmes,  San  Bmiardiiio;  and  N.  A.  Toang,  San  I>i('go.  Spcakc  r,  H.  Howe; 
cliief  clerk,  E.  K  Leake;  asst  clerks,  M.  Yager  and  H.  Uart;  serut-at^rms. 
J.  J.  DrieooU;  asst  sergt^atHtrms,  F.  Anava;  minute  derk,  B.  Pendegast; 
journal  cUrk,  C.  Spelluig;  engrossing  derk,  G.  Sheehy.  StaL  ^  CaL  1889, 
xxvi.-xxviii. 

Among  statesmen  and  politicians  of  whom  only  passing  mention  has  yet 

been  made  is  Timotliy  ( !iiy  Phelp-*,  a  native  of  X.  Y.  state,  wliere  he  was 
born  Dec.  20,  lt>'J4,  and  a  pi(tneer  of  IM9,  landing  in  S.  F.  in  Dec.  of  that 
year.  After  a  brief  but  sueeesstul  business  career,  in  1853  he  diH]>osed  of  hi^ 
interests  and  invested  liis  funds  in  n  .d  estate.  In  18.'»6  he  waji  eleeted  to  the 
State  legislature  on  the  tinst  repulilic an  ticket  isi^ued  in  Cal.,  and  was  twice 
afterwartl  chosen  for  the  state  •  m  in  .  In  IHUO  he  was  appointed  oolleotor  of 
cuHtom<{  for  the  port  of  S.  F.,  wliu  h  position  he  hdd  for  several  ysan^  with 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

'John  Downey  Works,  in  Ism;  elected  jud{(e  of  the  superior  court  for 
San  Diego  co.,  is  a  native  of  Ind.,  bis  yontb  being  passed  on  a  farm  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  at  17  he  joined  a  cavalry  regiment,  in  which 
he  served  for  two  years,  being  jirescnt  at  Nashville  and  at  the  capture  of 
Mobile.  In  1S<)8  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  practice,  in  bis  native  state, 
removing;  to  San  Diego  in  1883  on  account  of  falling  health.  His  work  on 
Indiana  practice,  plea<liiigs,  and  forms  atul  his  treatise  on  the  removal  of 
causes  from  state  to  federal  courts  are  among  our  standard  law-books. 
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J.  Tcniplr,  Yan  K.  Patt  rson,  and  T.  B.  Mc  Farland 


Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the  sniallness 
and  inethcieucy  of  our  police  system,  declared  by  the 

Jamei  A.  Waymire,  who  wma  born  on  the  site  of  the  inretent  city  of  8l 

Joaf'ph,  Mo.,  |)t'i  ;t.  1S4*J,  came  to  this  co,iHt  wln-n  tfii  y-ars  f)f  ago.  living 
witli  hia  gnindMtlier  aitd  attending  acbiK)!  near  Kooeburg,  in  the  Umpqua 
valley.  Or.  licginninff  life  as  a  school -teacher,  ia  1861  he  enlisted  m  the  1st 
Or.  tMvalry,  ami  Kcrvniu;  «itli  .listiiiotion  in  the  Indian  aunitaigns  of  18(>3-4, 
was  ap|>uintud  lieutenant.  6uiim  tour  years  later  he  accepted  a  couiniiasioa 
in  the  regular  army,  bat  in  187U  wae  admitted  to  the  Or.  bar  and  be^an  to 
practice  law,  firwt  at  iSalem  and  later  in  San  Francisco,  nioanwhile  acttnn  as 
phonographic  repotttir  fur  the  nuprenio  court  of  Cal.  He  rose  rapidly  lu  hia 
profeHsion,  waa  employed  In  many  important  oases,  and  in  18S1  liecame  * 
jmlue  of  the  vii|icr!or  ci'iirt.  Kfsuniin;,'  jiraotioe  at  the  clo«<"  of  his  term,  he 
has  iHicn  tor  may  years  ocknowluj^ed  a^i  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  l>ar. 

Another  member  of  the  Cal.  judiciary  was  Charles  Fayette  I^)tt,  whose 
second  term  as  jndge  of  the  second,  formerly  the  ninth,  judicial  district 
endeil  in  I87r»,  and  whose  strict  iinjiartiality  and  sound  and  lucid  intcri)rtta- 
tion  of  the  law  gained  for  him  universal  rs^peotk  Of  Knglinh  ancestry,  ami  a 
native  of  IVmlK-rton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  July,  lb*J4, 
after  completing  liia  education  at  the  St  Louis  university  and  ntudying  law 
at  Qninoy,  111.,  Mr  Lett  was  called  to  the  l>ar  of  that  state  in  1848,  crossing 
the  plains  to  CaL  in  the  following  year.  In  1851  be  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  and  declining  a  renomination,  practised  his  profession,  in  partnership 
with  \V.  T.  Sexton,  first  at  11  tnultou,  then  at  Bldwell  bar,  and  later  at 
OroviUe,  Butte  co.  lu  Jtiol)  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  democratic  county 
oommlttee,  which  position,  though  a  thoroughly  union  democrat,  he  held 
throoghout  till- civil  w.ir.  Mill  one  of  the  lea<ling  ]»iactitioners  in  his  .<(cc- 
tion  ot  the  state,  he  is  also  largely  interested  in  lands  and  mines  in  Butte 
and  Plumas  cos. 

•The  supcrintondent  of  the  to.  is  Charles  Elliott,  who  was  also  supt  of  the 
Bensloy  co.,  incori>orato<l  in  1657,  and  in  lS6o  merged  in  the  Spring  Valley 
oo.  A  native  of  Bath,  Me,  he  oame  to  Od.  in  1851,  and  after  pMsing:  three 
years  in  Or.,  settled  in  the  former  atate^  of  which  he  bM  ever  since  lieen  • 

resident. 

In  connection  with  the  co.  should  also  be  meniioneil  its  former  supt,  W. 
H.  Lawrorxv^,  mIio  was  horn  in  New  York  in  ISIO.  and  aft«  r  ^Taduating  at 
the  FairtieM  senuuarv',  came  to  Cal.  in  1859,  and  was  employed  in  making 
snrveys  for  the  oo.   Ftma  1880  to  1887  he  was  a  anpenriaor  of  San  Mateo  oob 
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chief  of  police  himself  to  be  in  San  Francisco,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  the  bUiallL-st  and  most  inefficient  of 
any  city  in  the  world.  The  result  is  that  crime  and 
'hoodlumism'  are  still  rampant  in  the  metropohs,  and 
almost  daily  is  heard  in  her  streets  the  sickeninj^ 
iteration  of  the  newsboy's  cry:  "All  about  the  mur- 
der and  suicide/'  In  the  country  the  so-called  tramp 
nuisance  is  no  less  severely  felt,  and  from  all  portions 
of  the  state  come  urgent  requests  that  measures  be 
taken  for  its  abolition.  Every  year  great  damage  has 
been  done  by  this  element  through  the  destruction  of 
property  by  incendiarism,  and  already  it  has  increased 
so  largely  as  to  be  almost  beyond  control.  No  action 
was  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  Wislature,  though  in 
his  biennial  message  for  1889  the  governor  urged 
upon  that  body  the  adoption  of  effective  remedies. 

Though  not  marked  by  any  special  feature,  the 
adminis&ation  of  Qovemor  Waterman  gave  general 
aatis&ction  to  the  public,  and  in  his  roess^e  are 
many  exoeUent  suggestions  and  remarka  On  the 
question  of  appropriations  he  says,  for  instance:  "Leg- 
islatures are  too  apt  to  be  radical  and  inconsistent 
rather  than  firm  and  conservative.  They  are  too  prone 
to  neglect  the  vital  interests  of  the  state  and  raise  the 
cry  of  rctrunchment  and  economy.  This  is  no  ar<xu- 
mt  nt;  it  is  simply  demagogy."  While  recommend- 
ing tliat  |)rovisi()n  be  made  for  necessary  improve- 
ments with  unsparinof  hand,  he  also  recommends  the 
abolition  of  all  needless  bureaus  and  offices,  and  es- 
pecially of  such  as  have  outlived  their  usetulness. 

Among  other  public  improvements  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  Santa  Clara  county  an  asylum  for  the 
chronic  insane  was  partially  conipleted  and  opened 
for  the  reception  of  patients.*  At  the  state  prison  at 
San  Quentin  an  appropriation  was  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  machinery,  together  with  an  extra 

*  At  the  Napa  asylum  the  patient*  are  encouraged  to  work,  with  excel- 
lent results  to  tncmselvea  and  the  institution.    For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1888,  there  were  produced  130  tons  ot  vegetables,  222  of  hay,  and  28  of  fniii. 
BkmUal  Meampe  ^Otm,  Jt.  W,  WaknmM,  18. 
But;  Cau.  Vot.  VXL  47 
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bnildiiiLC  t«»r  tlu'  manufacture  of  i^rain-bai^s  and  other 
jute  fabrics;  hut  tliis  cxpeiuse  was  obviated  by  ruu- 
niiit^  the  j)rosent  niacliincry  w  itli  relays  of  prisoners 
every  hour  in  the  twenty-four.  While  it  does  not 
appt'ar  by  what  ri^i^ht  the  state  thus  tampers  with  tlie 
health  of  prisomrs,  the  making  of  jute  s^^oods  is  aV)out 
the  least  objectionable  of  penal  occupations,  since 
there  is  liut  one  jute  factory  in  the  state,  and  in  that 
one  Chinamen  are  almost  exclusively  em|)loyed. 

A  feature  in  educational  matters  within  recent 
years  was  the  act  of  1885  providini^  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  series  of  state  text- books,  of  which  some  four 
years  later  nearly  half  a  million  had  been  sold.  It 
was  claimed  that  the  state  would  be  benefited  by 
having  a  stable  and  uniform  system  of  school- 1 iooks, 
avoiding  the  constant  cbaoges  that  occured  in  pre- 
vious years  through  the  caprice  or  interest  of  boards 
and  teachers.  By  a  statute  of  1889  a  tax  was  levied 
of  one  cent  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable 
property  for  the  support  of  the  university  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  transfer  to  this  institution  of  the  Lick 
observatory  in  1888  has  given  to  it  the  most  powerful 
telescope  in  the  world,  with  some  of  the  b^  appli- 
ances for  observing  and  recording  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  connection  with  schools  it 
may  here  be  remarked  that  the  scbool-lands  of  Cali- 
fornia are  sold  at  the  unreasonably  low  price  of  Si. 25 
an  acre.  In  few  other  sections  of  the  union  is  the 
value  of  such  lands  thus  rated,  the  price  in  Minnesota 
being  ^5  to  $0,  in  Nebraska  $7,  and  in  Colorado  $3 
to  $50  an  acre.  Of  our  school-lands  there  were  sold 
during  the  six  years  ending  with  August  1,  1888, 
nearly  1,000,000  acres,  realizing  probably  but  a  small 
portion  of  tlieir  intrinsic  value. 

In  industrial  and  commercial  circles  the  year  18S9 
was  in  the  uiain  a  prosperous  season.  To  the  farmers 
and  fruit-growers  of  California^  it  was  one  of  unusual 
prosperity,  the  product  in  many  departments  beiog 
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the  largest  yet  recorded,  while  never  before  were  the 
shipments  east  of  fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  veq-cta- 
bles  on  80  large  a  scale.  While  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  California  first  attained  to  prominence  by  reason 
of  her  mineral  wt>a]th,  it  is  no  le?>s  certain  that  the 
position  wliich  she  holds  to-dav  is  due  to  her  ajifricul- 
tural  resources,  and  that  excei)t  for  the  potentialities  of 
her  soil,  the  state  would  never  have  progressed  very 
far  beyond  the  position  occupied  during  the  first  decade 
of  her  existence.  True,  there  have  been  manv  vicis- 
situdes,  with  occasional  seasons  of  positive  disaster; 
but  since  the  first  timid  and  tentative  eftorts,  well- 
nigh  forty  years  ago.  progress  has  been  steadily 
onward,  until  in  1881)  California  ranked  second  among 
the  wheat-growing  states,  the  product  only  of  Minne- 
sota being  slightly  in  excess.  To  produce  her  enor- 
mous erop,  variously  estimated  at  from  44,000,000  to 
50,000,000  bushels,^  required,  as  I  have  said,  about 
3,250,000  acres,  and  if  for  that  crop,  delivered  at  tide- 
water, our  farmers  received  only  $30,000,000,  it  must, 
with  improved  and  cheaper  methods  of  working,  have 
been  fairly  remunerative,  even  at  the  low  prices  then 
prevailing  of  $1.20  to  $1.30  a  cental.  To  any  large 
product  of  other  cereals,  California  makes  no  preten- 
tions as  compared  with  the  older  sections  of  the  union; 
but  in  the  yield  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and  especially 
of  oranges,  grapes,  and  raisins,  in  the  production  of 
wine  and  ]ion<  v.  slie  stands  without  a  rival  among  all 
the  sisterhood  of  states. 

For  the  year  1890  the  outlook  was  less  promising, 
on  account  of  excessive  rains,  and  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  snow-storms  and  the  severity  of  the  winter 
weather.  For  the  season  of  1889-90  there  fell  in 
San  Francisco  up  to  the  18th  of  April,  1890,  Dearly 
43  inches  of  rain.    At  some  other  points  there  was  a 

^  In  T)iC  Annual  StaUstician  and  Xeononiial,  1890,  p.  196^  fhe  yielil  uf  Cal. 
for  1889,  aa  given  in  the  Kept  of  Ute  Dtyt  of  AgriCt  U  stated  at  43»781.000 
bunlifh,  against  45.45(5, (KK)  tor  Miniu'sot.i.    Other  e<4tiinate8,  as  mentioned 
ebewhere,  place  the  product  of  the  former  sutc  at  5U,000,000,  which  would 
.  make  CaL  fint  on  the  lirt. 
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still  greater  precipitation,  the  heaviest  being  at  Bowl- 
der creek,  where  were  122  inches,  and  next  canje  Delta 
with  115  inches.  Bridges  and  roads  were  washed  away, 
railroads  blockaded  for  davs  or  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
in  places  the  floods  were  hardly  less  disastrous  than 
those  of  18r)l-2,  though  in  the  recent  winter  Sacra- 
mento was  not,  as  before,  the  principal  snflerer.  Wljile 
in  8onie  portions  of  the  state,  on  account  of  excessive 
moisture,  the  ground  could  not  l)C  ])louixhed  in  time 
to  plant  a  crop,  in  others  an  abundant  harvest  was 
insured,  and  if  the  floods  of  the  past  year  should  be 
succeeded,  as  is  often  the  case,  bv  a  vear  of  tlrouLfht, 
the  surface  has  become  so  thoroughly  soaked  tliat  a 
very  few  inches  of  rain  would  suflice. 

It  connection  with  afjriculture  it  may  here  be 
remarked  that  while  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  our 
population  are  engaged  in  that  pursuit,  and  less  than 
five  per  cent  are  owners  of  farms,  the  percentage  of 
larofe  fanns,  sav  of  from  500  to  1,000  acres,  is  tjrcater 
than  in  any  section  of  the  union,  with  nearly  3,000 
farms  of  larger  area.* 

•  One  of  onr  moat  prominent  agricnltnrists  John  Bidwell,  who  owns  one 
of  the  largest  trmota  ia  Butte  co.,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
fiver.  Here  he  nitw  wmal  flMianiid  tons  •  ymr  of  whaftt,  with  vaat  liaads 
of  cattle,  horses,  ami  sheep.  On  his  property  is  an  orchsird  and  vineyard, 
and  ^reat  care  has  l>t:en  taken  to  beautify  the  grounds  aboot  his  residence. 
To  him  the  town  of  Chico  is  largely  indebted  for  its  homililn  and  pronwroiu 
appeanncc.  Mr  Bitlwell  came  to  Cal.  ia  1841,  and  was  one  of  the  mret  to 
Oron  the  plains  from  the  Missouri  river. 

Among  other  prominent  agriculturiats  of  whom  no  special  mention  has 
yet  1)cen  made  ia  Martin  Murphy,  who  was  horn  in  1H<)7  ut  lialnamough, 
Wexford  co.,  Ireland,  his  ancestry  being  traced  back  to  the  kings  of  Leinster. 
In  1820  he  took  ehip  for  ^"^^  where  hie  fether  end  other  members  of  the 
family  liad  for  some  years  resided,  at  Fnunpton,  near  QueWc.  In  1842  he 
removed  to  English  grove,  near  St  Joseph,  Mo.  In  1844  he  crosited  the 
plains  to  California,  in  company  with  his  father's  family  and  others,  include 
ing  his  wife,  nee  Manr  Buffer,  and  their  four  snrviving  children.  In  the 
foflowing  year  he  porchawd  two  iqaare  leagues  of  land  on  the  Mocoeurane, 
now  the  Coaumues  river,  and  at  his  homestead  Wiw  inatigurated  the  l\cnT 
Flag  revolation.  In  1849  be  disposed  of  this  tiract  end  purchased  another, 
BOW  known  ee  Hie  Bey  View  fum,  in  SMitn  Ghun  oo.,  buying  additieMa 
treots,  together  with  city  property  in  San  Jose,  as  meana  and  opportunity 
offiased.  A  most  hospitable  and  charitable  man,  giving  freely  to  the  cause 
of  ednoation  and  <^  tlie  chnreh,  he  is  one  of  the  nraet  leepeoted  ottiaBoa  of 
hi.-i  adopted  co.  and  state.  On  the  20th  of  Octoher,  1SS4,  he  passed  awaj 
peacefully  and  almost  painlessly  *n  the  "eventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

No  less  respected  are  his  eone,  Bernard  D.  and  Jamee  T.  Morphy,  hii 
btotfaar,  General  Patriok  W.  Uiifphjr,  thrioe  a  member  of  the  l^giiiatare^  and 
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Of  irrigation  mention  has  several  times  been  made 
in  this  and  the  preceding  volumes  of  my  work;  for 

other  metnl>er8  of  the  family.  Bernard  is  a  graduate  of  Santa  Clara  college, 
and  after  titudyiug  law  and  l>eing  admitteil  to  practiito  at  the  bar,  was  re- 
quired, on  the  decease  of  his  brother,  to  take  charge  uf  his  fMiier  s  estate, 
in  1870  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  San  Jose,  and  in  1877,  and  again  in  1883,  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1869  he  married  Miss  L.  McGeoghenau,  a 
ft  nmtiva  of  N.  Y.,  who  is  most  highly  astesmed  in  tho  aodaX  anStM  San 

Worthy  of  mention  also  among  our  leading  agricnltnrists  is  John 
Tlieophil  Streutzd.  a  native  of  Poland,  where  ho  was  liorn  Nov.  20,  1813. 
He  came  to  liew  Orleans  in  1840,  and  after  some  changes  of  residence  and 
hosinesa,  to  Ckl.  by  way  of  the  plains  in  1849-00,  and  established  a  fsrqr, 

hotel,  and  general  merchandise  store  at  Tja  Grange.  Later  he  engaged  m 
farming  and  stock-raising  on  the  Merced  river,  near  iiueUing's,  afterward 
settling  on  his  present  homestead^  near  Martinet  where  he  is  president  of 

the  Grangers'  Business  association  and  of  tho  Gas  and  Klcctric  Light  co. 

To  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco  it  is  said  that  J.  P.  Uale  lias  contrib* 
nted  more  than  $1,000,000  by  drawing  from  that  ei^  all  the  supplies  for  bis 

orchilla  fit-Ids  and  other  eijter{>risc8.  Coining  to  this  coast  in  185*2,  after  fol- 
lowing various  o<:cupatton8  he  engaged  lu  the  orchilla  businct<8  in  I^ower  CaL, 
and  became  the  owner  of  6,500  sq.  miles  fronting  on  tho  Pacific,  much  of  it 
being  uncd  for  stock-raising.  He  made  his  home  in  S.  F.,  whars^  aa  alaa> 
where  iu  UaL,  be  is  also  a  large  owner  of  real  estate. 

A  leading  agriculturist  and  stock-raiser  in  Siskiyon  co.,  and  also  one  of 
our  pioneers,  was  the  late  Jo)in  II.  R^ihrcr,  a  native  of  Alsace,  where  he  was 
bom  iu  1830,  and  who  crossed  ttie  plains  to  Cal.  in  18.">0,  and  three  years 
later  took  np  land  and  built  the  hrst  house  in  little  Shasta  valley.  In 
1872  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Jane  de  l.<ong,  five  children,  all  of  them 
living,  being  the  result  of  this  union.  His  decease  occurred  Sept.  10^ 
1880. 

In  the  Salinas  valley  one  of  the  lai]|est  agrieoltnrists  and  stock-raisers  is 
Jesse  D.  Carr,  who  was  bom  in  Oallatin,  Tenn.,  Jane  10,  1814,  his  education 

being  obtained  in  a  country  Hchool.  At  the  age  of  16  ho  coniniencctl  w  ork 
in  a  business  house  at  Nsshville,  going  from  there  to  Memphis,  and  thence 
in  1843  to  K.  O.,  spending  also  a  oonple  of  years  in  north  Mexieo.  In  1849 
he  came  to  Cal.  by  way  oi  the  Isthmu.i,  and  entered  the  custom-house,  where 
he  remained  until  1850.  In  1853  he  engaaed  in  farming  and  stock -raising, 
removing  to  the  Salinas  valley  in  1869,  which  haa  ever  sinoe  been  his  home. 
Mr  Carr  engaged  in  staging  in  1806,  carrying  the  mails  for  $190,000  a  yosTi 
aiterward  increased  to  ^18,000,  carr^-iug  on  this  business  successfully  for  a 
nomber  of  years,  besides  speculating  m  land.  In  1873  he  established  a  bank 
at  Salinas,  becoming  its  president;  also  being  connected  with  tlie  bank  of 
HoUister.  Mr  Carr  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1850,  and  wad  al.so  a 
aupervi.sor  of  Santa  Cruz  co. 

Hugh  M.  La  Hue,  born  in  Ky  Ang.  12,  18.30,  was  of  French  ancestors, 
came  to  C'al.  in  184'J,  and  began  mining;  afterward  ho  engaged  iu  farming, 
whidi  he  has  followed  ever  since.  La  Rue  was  elected  sheriff  in  1873,  and 
was  also  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Yolo  co.,  and  chosen  9k  BMiaber  ol  the 
state  lioard  of  agriculture  in  1868,  and  again  in  1878. 

Worthy  of  note,  not  only  as  a  pioneer,  but  as  one  of  the  Iai<geat  agricul- 
tnnsts  and  stock-raisers  in  Tebaina  co.,  is  Henry  Clay  Wilson,  a  native  of 
Floyd  CO.,  Ky,  where  he  was  bom  Aug.  19,  1827.  His  yontih  was  passed  in 
111.,  and  removing  thence  in  1842  to  Tex.,  where  he  was  one  of  the  Texan 
rangers,  in  Apl  1849  he  came  to  CaL  with  $37  in  his  pocket.  On  his  farm 
of  12.000  aeres  near  the  town  of  Goraing,  he  raised  wheat,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
other  live-8t<H  k,  atvd  many  kinds  of  fruit.  In  (Iraiit  co..  Or.,  he  also  bee  inio 
owner  of  some  40,000  acres,  but  his  home,  since  1849,  has  always  been  in  this 
atataw 
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the  liistory  of  irri»^ation  iu  this  state  hej^ins  with  the 
liistory  of  the  state  itself.  Much  as  had  been  already 
aecoinplislu'd,  it  is  probable  that  in  18H1)  more  proirrt  ss 
was  niadu  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  it  was  even 
claiuK'd  that  when  the  projects  inauijfurated  in  that 
year  shall  have  been  carried  to  ccnnjilLtion,  the  irri- 
gable area  of  California  will  have  been  doubled.  Un- 
til the  passaLre  of  the  Wriii^lit  law,  our  lar«^er  irriga- 
tion enterprises  were  in  the  hands  of  capitalists,  wJio, 
owning  vast  areas  of  unoccupied  lands,  thus  lioped  to 
dispose  of  them  to  advantiige.  By  tlie  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  lands  to  be  watered  from  a  givt  n  source 
nufjht  be  included  in  an  irri«;ation  district,  when  so 
determined  by  a  majority  of  the  freeholders,  the  cost 
to  be  borne  in  equal  proportions  by  those  who  were 
benefited.  The  district  formed  and  the  cost  deter- 
mined, an  election  could  be  held  to  decide  as  to  the 
issue  of  ln)nds  to  cover  the  proposed  indebtedness,  the 
princi[)al  and  interest  to  be  paid  from  an  assessment 
on  the  real  property  of  the  district,  which  assessnunt 
should  form  a  lien  on  the  property  assessed.  After 
some  opposition  and  several  lawsuits  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  neither  irrigate  their  own  lands  nor 
assist  their  neighbors  to  do  so,  the  courts  sustained 
the  legality  of  the  law  and  of  the  proceedings  taken 
under  it  in  the  several  districts.  As  the  result,  26 
districts  had  been  formed  up  to  the  close  of  1889,  in- 
cluding more  than  2,500,000  acres  of  land/  and  thus 
the  long-vexed  question  of  irrigation  was  at  length  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  solved. 

The  damage  caused  to  our  agricultural  interests  by 
the  floods  of  1889-90  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  partially 
oiiset  by  an  abundant  fruit-crop,  for  which  fairly  re- 

ColnmUni  Hard,  a  native  of  Helena,  Ark.,  where  he  was  Ikmu  Jan.  21, 

ISJi'),  iK'canie  a  j)erm;inont  resilient  ot  this  state  iu  IST'J,  after  two  |»revinu8 
Tisita  cauaeci  b^' the  faihng  )iealth  of  hiM  wife.  In  ]^80  he  Hettled  lu  tha 
neighborhood  of  Stockton,  parcha^etl  land,  and  engaged  in  whe.it-growing  on 
a  large  scale.  He  heoaine  director  in  the  Stockton  S-ivings  b.tnk,  and  con- 
neetod  with  other  prominent  institutionn;  he  ia  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
meet  poblio«ipiritoa  men  in  that  section  of  the  state. 

">  For  namea  of  diitriotak  with  iocatiooa  and  areai^  ne  S.  F.  CAtoji.,  Deo. 
29,  1889. 
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muneratiTe  prices  were  anticipated  in  eastern  markets. 
It  was  not  until  shipments  by  rail  became  possible  that 
fruit-growing  in  California  assumed  any  great  impor- 
tance. Within  recent  years  the  progress  made  in  this 
department  is  on  an  enormous  scale,  shipments  of  fresh 
fruits  to  eastern  points  increasing  from  1,832,310 
pounds  in  1871  to  53,741,670  pounds  in  1888;  of 
canned  fruits  from  182,01)0  j)ounds  in  1S72  to  31), 281,- 
340  pounds  in  1888;  of  dried  fruits  from  548,227  in 
1875  to  11),759,14()  pounds  in  1888  ;  and  of  raisins  from 
220  pounds  in  1874  to  16,884,570  pounds  in  1888. 
Meanwhile  freights  had  been  redueed  from  3.38  to 
1.37  cents  })er  pound  on  fresh  fruits,  from  3.51  to  .1)4 
on  canned  fruits,  from  2.50  to  1.20  on  dried  fruits,  and 
from  2.81  t(j  about  1.25  cents  on  raisins.  To  these  re- 
ductions is  mainly  due  the  phenomenal  increase  in  this 
branch  of  industry,  and  with  the  further  reductions  that 
must  follow  the  advent  of  competing  lines,  still  greater 
development  may  be  reasonably  exj)ected.  In  1889  the 
net  returns  of  green  fruits  shipped  to  the  east  were 
about  2.25  cents  per  pound,  with  about  the  sauie  aver- 
age for  the  three  preceding  years,  thus  showing  that 
eastern  markets  have  not  as  yet  been  overstocked. 
Says  the  Ncir  V(,rk  *S?m  of  September  22,  1889:  "The 
California  fruit  trade  in  this  city  has  increased  over 
tenfold  in  three  years,  and  the  product  of  the  Pacific 
slope  orchards  and  vineyards  is  now  competing  with 
the  domestic  fruit  product  and  beating  it  out  of  its 
boots,  so  to  speak,  in  spite  of  the  3,000  miles  of  dis- 
a<lvantage  under  which  Californians  labor  in  conipari- 
son  with  local  growers.  There  is  every  indication 
besides  that  the  California  fruit  business  here  is  com- 
paratively but  in  its  inf[incy,  and  that  its  future 
growth,  so  far  as  1)ulk  of  importations  is  concerned, 
will  be  as  startling  as  that  of  the  last  three  years." 
This  would  appear  the  more  probable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  yield  of  grain-lands  averages  less  than 
$20  an  acre,  while  that  of  fruit-lands  is  more  than 
9100,  even  allowing  for  trees  not  yet  iu  bearing. 
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Of  viticulture  and  the  makinor  of  wine  a  description 
has  been  given  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  volume. 
It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  with  greater  attention 
to  treatment,  clarification,  blending,  storage,  and  bot- 
tling, the  quality,  if  not  the  price,  of  California  wines 
is  being  constantly  improved.  According  to  the  tallies 
furnished  by  A.  Haraszthy,  in  1888  the  president  of 
the  board  of  state  viticultural  cuuimissioners,  the 
average  price  of  California  wines  between  1875  and 
1887  was  55.7  cents  per  gallon,  the  highest  being  62 
cents  in  187G,  and  the  lowest  45  cents  in  1887,  the 
low  valuation  of  the  latter  year  being  due  to  over- 

})roduction  and  to  the  fact  that  the  wine  trade  was 
argely  controlled  by  middlemen.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  this  industry,  all  that  was  thought  necessary  was 
to  plant  and  harvest  a  vineyard  without  regard  to 
location  or  constituents  of  soil,  to  press  out  the 
grapes,  and  allow  the  juice  to  remain  in  a  barrel, 
without  regard  to  fermentation  or  other  methods. 
But  that  day  has  long  gone  by,  and  well  that  it  is  so 
for  the  reputation  of  our  western  vintages,  since  there 
is  perhaps  no  l)ranch  of  industry  that  requires  such 
technical  knowledge,  such  care  and  delicacy  in  han- 
dling, as  the  production  of  a  sound  and  palatable  wine. 
In  1809  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  eastern 
demand  for  California  wines,  while  several  hundred 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy  were  shipped  to 
England,  to  wliich  country,  some  two  years  before,  a 
few  small  shipments  had  been  forwarded  by  way  of 
experiment.  While,  during  the  earlier  weeks  of  the 
season  of  1889,  the  prices  paid  for  wine  grapes  were 
exceedingly  low,  later  a  series  of  storms,  destroying  a 
large  portion  of  the  crops,  caused  an  advance  ot"  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  and  at  tlie  close  of  the  season  left 
our  grape-growers  nuisters  of  the  situation.  A  grati- 
fying feature  was  the  medals  and  encomiums  bestowed 
at  the  Paris  exposition  of  that  year/  fully  attesting 

*  Indiiduig  fonr  gold,  eleven  tShn,  and  twelTe  bvoMM  nadab,  witii  « 
mtmber  of  hooomble  meationi. 
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the  recog'nition  which  our  vintages  have  earaud  among 
the  most  experieuced  of  connoisseura'' 

*  Onn  of  our  leading  viticalturista  was  the  late  Henry  M.  Naglee,  who  WM 
bora  ia  1815,  in  Tenn.,  was  cadet  at  West  Point,  served  iu  the  Mexican  WNr 
and  in  aavtrid  Indian  •kirmishes,  after  which  he  engaged  in  banking  in  8.  F. 
He  served  in  the  civil  war.  Iu  1852  Gen.  Naglco  had  purchaseil  1^  acres  of 
land,  and  afterward  mnch  larger  tracto  near  San  Joei  and  vlsewhere^  and  in 
1865  he  made  that  city  hie  home.  Two  dangfaten  were  tiie  remit  or  a  mar> 
riage  made  in  ]H65.  Visiting  Europe,  ha  baoamo  interested  in  the  study  of 
choice  wines  and  brandies,  and  on  his  retom  planted  a  vineyard,  and  entered 
v|M>n  the  mannfoeture  of  urandy,  which  was  eontinned  till  hie  death.  Oea. 
Isa;:lt  <'  t^Kjk  great  pU-asure  in  liis  two  d  iiighterB,  and  withheld  no  eflEort  OT 
means  to  give  them  that  culture  which  they  so  eminently  poesesa.  ^ 

At  the  head  of  our  prodnoere  in  the  line  of  eparkling  wines  is  Arpad 
Haraazthy,  a  son  of  tlic  late  Col  Agoston  Haraszthy,  who  aitlcd  largely  in  hte 
development  of  California  viticulture.  Boru  in  southern  Uuugary  June  28, 
1840^  no  oaoie  with  bis  family  to  thia  etato  in  1851,  I»t  in  the  eane  vear^ 
went  east  to  receive  his  education,  returning  in  1SG2,  after  studying  carefully 
in  France  tlic  mauufacture  and  treatment  of  champagnes.  Taking  charge  of 
his  father's  cellars  at  Sonoma,  he  gradually  extended  the  Imsiness,  pnrchoa* 
ing  in  1879  that  of  I>and.slH'rgiT  Si  Co.,  ami  establishing  the  present  firm  of 
Haraszthy  &  Co.  Between  1S78  and  188G  ho  wius  prcHideut  of  the  State  Vini- 
ooltaral  society,  and  supported  by  our  leading  wine-makers  defeated  the  pro- 
posc<l  freo-trade  treaty  with  France.  In  1880  he  waa  elected  ])resident  of 
the  board  of  State  Viticultural  commissioners,  composed  of  practical  viticul- 
turists  from  all  portions  of  the  state. 

Deserving  of  mention  also  is  A.  T.  Hatch,  a  native  of  Ind.j  whore  he  was 
bom  Jan.  31,  1837.  In  1857  he  came  to  Cid.  After  following  a  varietr  of 
occupations,  he  planted  aauiall  vineyard  and  aluioiul  grove  near  Suisun,  altOT' 
word  purchasing  land  in  other  locolitiea,  as  means  and  opportunity  offeMd, 
and  gmdnally  extending  hie  operation*  nntil  in  hit  own  line  of  Iraainese  he  ia 
to-day  one  of  the  ricliest  ami  most  8ucoos.sful  men  in  the  Htatc. 

£.  BoutoQ,  a  native  of  New  York,  was  a  son  of  Kussel  Bouton,  who  served 
in  tile  U.  S.  army  during  the  war  of  1812;  and  a  grandson  of  Daniel  Bontoa 
of  the  revolutionary  army.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  was  he  wa.H  enga^-cd 
in  a  commission  btuinessat  ChicMo,  111.  In  the  latter  part  of  1 80 1,  under 
tiio  direction  of  Gov.  Yatea  of  Illmoie,  he  organized  a  battery  of  light  artiU 
lery  and  was  pn.inoted  for  gallant  service  at  Harrisonlmrg,  Guntown,  and 
Shiloh.  In  18t>8  ho  came  to  Los  Angeles,  and  until  1880  was  engaged  in 
aheep>rainng,  afterword  beooming  largely  interested  in  the  Nadeau  vineyard 
tract,  containing  3,250  acres.  He  also  puri  Imscd  the  Scritas  rancho  of  if  136 
acres.    (Jencral  Bouton  married  iu  ISoii  .Mi-ss  Margaret  Fox. 

To  no  one  San  Diego  more  indebted  for  her  aarTeUooa  development 
than  to  A.  K.  Norton,  who  has  done  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  to 
make  that  city  what  it  is  to  day,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  A  native  of  CJonn.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  24th  of  October,  1813, 
when  two  years  of  age  he  went  with  his  family  to  New  York,  where  he  re- 
mained nntil  reaching  his  majority.  The  yean  between  1834  and  1851  were 
passed  in  Wis.,  where  he  built  up  the  t<»wn  of  Hortonville,  and  at  the  latter 
date  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Cal.,  returning  east  in  1856.  In  1861  we  find 
him  in  San  Francisco,  where,  after  an  absence  of  two  years  in  Brit.  CoL,  he 
oi)ened  a  store  on  M.irket  st.  In  ISfJT  he  retnnvcil  to  S;iti  Dicgt)  and  pur- 
chased from  800  to  ^00  acres  in  what  was  afterward  kuowu  as  New  Towi^  at 
the  low  rate  of  26  oents  an  acre.  Then  ho  went  to  work  to  bnild  a  aty. 
First  of  all  he  returned  ♦  >  F.,  and  opening  an  office  on  Montgomery  st, 
began  to  make  known  the  merits  of  his  prospective  metropolis.  He  then  be- 
gan  the  bnHding  of  a  whar^  wbidi  waa  oompleted  in  three  monthi,  at  a  ooat 
of  |i6,00(k  In  1868-9  ho  eraoted  aavoral  largo  Inuldingii  inolading  tbo  dty 
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Fruin  6,000  boxes  in  1873  the  rabin  pack  of  Cali* 
fornia  increased  to  900,000  boxes  in  1889,  the  largest 
yet  recorded,  except  for  the  precedinj^  year,  although 
a  loss  of  at  least  250,000  boxes  was  caused  by  heavv 
autumnal  rahis.  Prices  were  satisfaetoiv,  and  for 
certain  choice  brands  the  demand  in  eastern  markets 
was  LCreater  than  the  supply.  Of  prunes  about  15.- 
000,000  pounds  were  produced,  the  fruit  beinij^  h^rge* 
of  excellent  quality,  and  even  at  the  low  prices  j)re- 
vailing  nrtting  a  fair  profit  to  producers.  Of  honey 
tlie  product  was  estimated  at  2,200,000  pounds,  of 
walnuts  1,500,000,  and  of  almonds  500,000.  During 
the  year  1889  nearly  1,800  car-loads  of  dried  fruits, 
900  of  raisins,  and  60  of  honey  were  shipped  to 
eastern  markets,  growers  and  dealers  being  fairly  sat- 
isfied, aod  with  excellent  prospects  for  the  foUowing 
season. 

To  stock-raisers  the  floods  and  snow-storms  of  the 
past  winter  were  even  more  disastrous  thaa  to  agricul- 
turists, the  loss  of  cattle  aud  sheep  bein^  in  some  of 
the  northern  counties  from  one-third  to  one-half,  and 
in  some  localities  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
Nevertheless  at  the  beginning  of  1890  Galitbrnia 
ranked  high  among  the  states  as  to  the  numbers  and 
value  of  her  live-stock,  with  over  4,000,000  of  sheep, 
worth  $^,400,000,  in  this  department  being  second 
only  to  Texas,  with  nearly  1,000,000  oxen,  milch  oowa, 
and  other  cattle,  valued  at  more  than  $19,000,000, 

hall,  Horton  hall,  and  the  hotel  called  the  Hortoa  house,  the  last  being 
oompleted  Mid  fnnualMd  in  nine  montha,  at  a  eost  ti  f  160;000.  In  1870  New 

Tow  n  hul  a  popolatiOD  of  al»out  l.fHM);  Imt  it  was  not  until  soni.'  y*:ars  later 
that  it  began  to  proffresa  rapidly,  under  Mr  Uortou's  enersetic  uuuiagetnent. 
He  secnrm  for  ft  the  transfer  of  the  poet-offioe,  of  Wells  Fbrfco*s  agency, 
and  of  tho  court-hons*^,  all  l)y  judicious  <Iotiatiou8  of  land,  an<i  to  churches  of 
eeveriU  denominatioas  presouted  bmlding  lots  and  subscribed  toward  a  build- 
ing fund.  In  alt,  he  expended  more  than  $700,000  in  aiding  to  boild  up  the 
oit^,  in  which  ho  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  snccessful  and  ent/^rprising 
oitimns.  In  1S61  Mr  Uorton  married  Miss  Sarah  Babe,  a  native  of  New  Jer- 
■ey.  Tlimigh  never  an  offioe>M«ker,  he  haa  taken  bis  full  ahan  in  political 
as  in  husin.'ss  affairs,  and  after  retiring  from  active  life,  passed  in  wall* 
earned  repoae  the  declining  years  of  a  useful  and  lieueficent  career. 

**  For  raiaina,  pmnea,  dried  fmit,  walnnta,  ainonda,  and  honer,  it  ia  erti- 
nated  that  in  1889  at  laaat  $6^000,000  paaMd  into  IIm  banda  of  dealan  and 
prodaoera. 
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and  witli  over  400,000  horses  and  mules,  worth  827,- 
000,000,  or  a  total  value  of  at  least  ^54,400,000  for 
all  farm  aud  domestic  auimals.^^ 

**  Armual  StatUUdnn  and  BeoHomist,  1890,  pp.  178-8a   In  the  8.  F. 

Chrnn.,  ini.  ls,S'.».  thr  v  ilue  oi  all  livi-st.n  k  i.n  giv.-n  at  $6:{. 'il'tV I K)0,  the 

cUtferouo«  betug  in  the  higher  e«tiniate  of  value,  for  the  nuuiber  ot  auimals 
varies  Init  slightly  from  the  above  figures. 

Ajiuui;,'  otht  r  prominent  stock-raisur^  of  whom  no  special  mention  has  yet 
been  made  ahoulu  be  mentioned  the  late  Charles  Lux,  of  the  cattle  hrui  of 
Miller  ft  Lax.    An  Alsatian  by  birth,  after  working  at  his  father's  trails  as  a 


in  uie  f<dlowiDg  year  he  started  in  bosineas,  and  in  1856  Tormed  a  partner* 

ship  with  Henry  Miller.  In  ISSO  this  firm  owned  at  least  7()(),()00  acres  in 
CaL,  Or.,  aud  Nev.,  including  nearly  all  the  land  for  50  miles  on  both  sides 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river.    At  that  date  their  live*stook  eonsisted  of  about 

60,000  head  of  cattle,  100,000  sheep,  5.000  hogn.  and  2,000  hors»"<.  Since 
the  death  of  Mr  Lux  the  posseasiona  of  lua  partner  have  been  largely  in- 

Among  the  cattle  farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  hIiouUI  also  1><^  men- 
tioned George  Washmgtun  Trahorn,  a  native  of  Miss.,  where  he  was  burn  in 
1826,  the  Youngest  of  five  children.  His  youth  was  passed  in  Tex.,  on  the 
homoHtead  of  hi?*  lirotht-r-in  law,  and  in  1S4*2  4  hi'  jtasned  two  years  of  cap- 
tivity  m  Mex.,  being  one  uf  the  prisoners  t;ii{cii  by  Ampudia.  After  serving 
with  distinction  throughout  the  Mex.  «  ar,  in  1849  he  camo  to  Cal.  and  has 
ever  since  been  en^atr<-d  in  Btock-raising,  fitst  OH  the  CaJavecaa  river  and 
afterward  in  the  San  Juaouiu  valley. 

One  of  the  largest  stook-raisers,  agriculturalists,  an<l  orchardiets  in  Marin 
CO.  was  Francis  Dc  Long,  a  native  of  \'t,  who  came  to  Cal.  in  1850,  and  after 
engaging  in  business  in  S.  F.,  iu  1850  purchased,  in  conjunction  with  J.  B. 


15,000  acres,  and  in  1S7U  buying  his  partner's  interest.  Here  is  also  one  of 
the  finest  dairy-farms  in  the  state.  In  1H8'J  he  was  one  of  those  who  estab< 
lished  the  Petaluuia  Fruit  Packing  co.,  whose  output  is  about  100,000  cases 
a  year.  Since  bis  death  in  1665  the  estate  has  been  managed  bj  his  son,  F. 
C.  Do  Long. 

Another  large  land-owner  and  iLiiry-farmer  in  Marin  co.  is  .Tas  Miller,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  Canada  with  his  parents  in  1826,  and  in  1644 
oroesed  the  plains  to  Ckl.  The  first  portion  of  his  farm  of  3,000  acres  was 
purchased  in  184<),  and  since  18t>-4  he  hsis  been  engaged  in  thf  dairy  liusiiu  ^-s. 
his  home  in  San  Kafael  is  one  of  the  most  tasteful  residences  iu  that  thriving 
and  beantifa!  town. 

.lulm  BoggH  is  one  of  the  largest  sheep-farmers  in  Colusa  and  Tehama 
cos,  where  on  his  ranches,  in  all  some  40,000  acres,  are  depastured  about 
20,000  sheep,  with  a  number  of  blood-horsea  and  of  ehoice  Jersey  cattle 
for  dairy  purposes.  Mr  Boggs  is  a  native  of  Mo.,  a  Cil.  ])imH  er,  and  waa 
elected  state  senator  for  these  counties  in  1870.  and  again  in  lbM>. 

Among  the  leading  stock'ntaers  of  Santa  Barbara  oo.  was  Thomas  F. 
lIi^pL',  nil  Irishman  liy  liirth,  who  came  to  tlx-  U.  S.  in  18i0,  and  to  Cal.  in 
1849.  After  a  brief  experience  as  a  miner,  and  afterward  as  Indian  agent, 
he  settled  on  the  Loe  Posotas  nmdio,  whieh  he  purchased  for  $8,000.  Its 
present  value  is  at  least  i?,'»0(),000.  In  1S56  he  married  Miss  Delia  Fox,  and 
all  their  six  children,  the  result  of  this  union,  have  survived  him.  Mr  Hope 
was  known  to  the  oommnnity  aa  a  man  possessing  the  highest  qnalitiea  of 
mind  and  he  irt. 

Still  another  prominent  stock-raiser,  and  also  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citiaena  of  Woodland,  Tolo  oa,  ia  J<dui  D.  Longanoar,  iriio  waa  bom  at 
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In  manufacturing  circles  the  feature  of  the  year 
1889  was  the  closing  down  of  the  Pioneer  woollen- 
mills  in  San  Francisco,  an  establishment  which  em- 
ployed nearly  1,000  hands,  producing  goods  to  the 
annual  value  of  more  than  $1,500,000.  The  cause 
assigned  was  the  excessive  importation  of  eastern 
goods,  the  low  price  of  which  made  competition  im- 
possible, with  the  prevaihng  rates  of  labor,  fuel,  and 
capital.  In  the  spring  of  1890  occurred  a  strike 
among  the  iron-moulders,  from  800  to  1,000  men, 
including  also  the  laborei*s  and  case-makers,  thus 
taking  the  bread  from  their  own  mouths.  The  cause 
was  mainly  due  to  the  moulders  [)assing  a  law  limiting 
the  number  of  hours  in  their  dail}*  work,  and  the  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  those  hours,  together  with  their 
insistence  on  certaiu  regulations  as  to  the  apprentice 
system/* 

SidMii,  N.  C,  Not.  23,  1823,  and  came  to  CU.  in  I860,  for  the  nnrpose,  m 
he  relates,  of  making  91, (XX)  and  then  reinrain^  home.  R^saching  Uangtown, 
£1  Domdo  CO.,  with  his  three  brothers,  their  joint  capital  being  25  cents  and 
a  small  stock  of  provisions,  they  began  digging  for  gold  with  their  butcher- 
knives  on  the  south  fork  of  American  river.  After  saving  a  few  hundred 
dollars  they  opened  a  trading  poet  at  Yankee  Jim.  In  JnbB  eutfaged 
in  the  cattle  trade,  and  in  thfti  and  later  jmn  aoqnired  luge  tneti  ofliuid 
in  Yolo  and  Colusa  coe. 

Konrteen  fonndriee  were  involved  in  the  tremble.  For  Itet  eee  8.  F. 
BullrUn,  March  3,  ISIH). 

In  connection  with  the  Union  iron  works  should  be  mentioned  Irving 
Murray  Scott,  since  1868  ite  general  raperintendent,  and  to  whose  eareftti 
mana^ouii  lit  is  larcely  due  the  success  of  that  establishment.  A  native  of 
Md,  where  he  was  bom  on  Christmas  day  of  1837,  after  thiwoughly  learning 
hie  trade  as  a  machinist,  and  studying  mechaBieal  dnhwing  in  m  aastem 
states,  he  was  engaged  by  Pet<;r  DouahiM^  first  aa  dxsaghtsinaa  to  tiie  Unioii 
works  and  then  as  superintendent. 

William  T.  Oarratt,  a  native  of  Oonn.,  and  one  of  Odifomia's  pioneers  and 

Jjionccr  manufacturers,  came  to  Cal.  in  1S50.  wlini  twenty  ytars  of  age,  first 
earning  his  trade  at  his  father's  brass  foundry  in  Cincinnati.  After  engaging 
IB  various  occupations,  and  svffnring  many  revwaes,  as  in  tiie  conflagrations 
which  thrii-c  rlestroyed  his  ])roperty,  he  built  bin  brass  and  \>e\\  Tounilry 
and  his  machine  and  hydraulic  works  on  ^iatoma  and  Fremont  streets,  and 
soon  afterward  his  works  on  Brannan  and  Fifth  siMsta,  8.  F.  In  his  special 
line  he  in  nnw  rirknowlcdgcil  as  the  leailinc  manufacturer  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Another  promuieut  manufacturer  and  inventor  is  Joseph  Moore,  a  Scotch^ 
man  by  birin,  an  engineer  by  profession,  aad  a  pioneer  of  1849.  After  work* 
inj^  at  vari  nn  i  <  rn|  utintn.  in  1855  he  was  ap|)ointcd  foreman  of  the  Vulcan 
iron  works,  and  a  few  years  later  to  the  same  p<H4ition  in  the  Kis^lon  works, 
of  which  he  afterward  became  superintendent.  Under  his  direction  was  mado 
the  large  wrought-iron  pi])in_'  supplied  for  the  Comstock  and  other  mining 
district^  together  with  the  huge  pumps  capable  of  raising  2,000  gjallons  per 
niante  to  a  beight  of  800  feet,  WMrdby  deep  nuBiBg  was  rendered  pnariMfv 
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Id  ship-bailding  the  year  1889  formed  a  special  era 
in  San  Francisco,  for  during  that  jear  the  completion 

The  hydraulic  eluvators  at  the  Palace  hotel,  8.  F.,  were  alao  mainly  of  hia 
demgn. 

Oue  of  the  principal  manufacturers  of  galvaiiizo.l  iron  in  San  Francisco  is 
Joseph  F.  Forderer,  a  Gertuan  by  birth,  who  came  to  the  U.  S.  when  only 
yean  of  uga,  and  after  serving  an  apprentioeahip  to  hia  trade  b^gui 
buuinesa  for  himself  in  Cincinnati.  In  1874,  when  bids  were  invited  for  llie 
coustruction  of  the  insane  asylum  at  Napa,  he  secured  the  contract  for  the 
galraniMd  iron  work,  and  as  H  wm  »  very  large  one,  he  determined  to 
remove  to  this  coast.  Hi.s  handiwork  may  be  seen  on  Homo  of  the  most 
prominent  buildings  in  San  Francisco^  and  elsewhere  in  California,  as  well  as 
la  Kerada,  Oregon,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

A  mollis  the  Ifiailing  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  San  Francisco  is 
George  K.  Forter,  a  native  of  Duzhury,  Mass,  where  he  was  bom  Feb.  9, 
1833.  After  working  on  his  nnole's  fann  for  three  years,  and  meanwhile  at- 
tending the  district  school,  he  finished  his  education  at  the  Partridge  .academy 
at  Duxbury,  and  on  Feb.  1,  1849,  took  ship  at  Boston  for  San  Francisco,  where 
he  landed  nearly  9  months  later,  being  weatherhooad  for  70  days  in  the  straite 
of  Magellan.  After  a  brief  mining  t  xjierience,  in  1854  he  startcil  at  Stxim  l  one 
of  the  lirst  tanneries  in  California,  which,  in  ctmjnnctioo  with  his  cousui,  and 
at  times  with  othersb  he  eondneted  until  1873^  wbeft  the  tw»  eoosins  estab- 
linhril  the  wholesale  manufacturing  and  conUBereiel  firm  of  Porter,  IMumm 
&  tSleiisinffer,  now  Porter,  Slessinger  ft  Co.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  larse 
and  ▼alnaule  traete  of  land  in  several  connties  of  the  steto.  Among  us 
other  iiitentsti  are  those  in  the  California  LtunlxT  co.,  of  which  hr  in  jircsi- 
dent.  In  ItttiO  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  for  Sante  Cruz  and  Moate> 
ray  ooimtieah  the  first  reoaUioaa  returned  by  that  district  Amoos  other 
measures  wUdi  he  introanoed  wee  mi  not  to  eDOOomfs  agriovltars  and  OHyin- 
factnres. 

Beniamin  F.,  tiie  eoosia  of  George  K.  Porter,  is  a  natiire  of  HbrtiiAeld, 

Vl^  and  also  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  New  England  fatnilie.q,  his  grand- 
father being  a  chaplain  in  the  war  of  1812.  At  fourteen  he  was  placed  in 
ehar|[e  of  one  of  his  hither's  farms,  meanwhile  working  in  snramer  and  at- 

tendmg  the  district  school  in  winter,  completing  his  education  at  the  acade- 
mies of  Flainfield  and  Northtield.  In  18r>3,  ou  his  twentieth  birthday,  he 
landed  in  San  Franeiseo  witli  $80  in  his  pocket,  which  he  loaned  at  three  per 
cent  jx-r  month,  and  went  to  work  at  cutting  and  chopping  redwood  treen, 
soon  afterward  obtaining  a  contract  tor  making  pickets  and  shakes.  After 
engaging  in  various  occupations,  in  1858  he  bought  a  third  interest  in  ttie 
tannery  of  his  cousin.  A  few  y<-ars  later  the  two  con.sins  began  the  manu- 
facture of  l>oot8  and  shoes,  eataUliJiliing  in  IbTti  the  tirm  mentioned  in  his 
ooosin's  biography,  in  which  Benjamin  Porter  disposed  of  his  share  in  1879, 
being  then  tli'.-  (t\v:icr,  in  conjunction  with  hia  cousin  and  Senator  .McClay,  of 
a  tract  of  50,000  acres  near  San  Fernando.  His  wheat  crop  for  1880  covered 
some  12,000  acres,  costing  47^  ceute  and  realijdng  fl.lC  per  IraaheL  He 
bIm  engaged  largely  in  f  inning  and  stock-raising  in  Mont'-rcy  cm  ,  where  ho 
owned  over  15,000  acre;^,  with  other  fanning  lauds  in  varioua  portions  uf  the 
stete.  He  became  a  large  share*hoIder  and  a  mem  tier  of  the  finance  committee 
in  four  prominent  bank-*.  Ifis  present  home  !■<  at  Lo.s  Angelen,  though  hv  has 
Still  largo  interests  in  Sau  Francisco  and  8anta  Cruz,  in  all  uf  which  cities  he 
enjovs  the  respect  and  good-will  of  the  community. 

One  of  our  first  brewers  wa.s  Matthew  Nunan,  who  wax  horn  in  Ireland, 
came  to  Cal.  in  18d5,  and  engaged  in  mining.  Visitmg  tlie  eaitt  after  1859, 
he  married  Miss  Delia  Boran,  and  took  up  hia  residence  in  S.  F.  Here  he 
e»ta!)li.Hhed  a  brewery,  which  dcvelopL'<l  into  a  large  business.  In  1S7.*)  he 
was  elected  sheriff  of  8.  F.,  and  again  in  1877.  Mr  Nunan  is  a  man  of  abil* 
ity  an  1  the  strictest  integrity.  One  son,  Frank,  and  foor  daqghtst*  oomprised 
the  childfOB,  who  may  well  be  proud  of  their  father. 
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of  the  United  States  cruiser  Charleston,  at  the  Union 
iron  works,  proved  beyond  doubt  the  ability  of  our 

metn)|H)lis  to  comj)ete  with  eastern  cities  in  the  con- 
struction of  steel  vessels  of  the  larger  class.  After 
one  or  two  failures,  eaused  bv  some  sli<rht  defect  in 
the  woikiiiir  (tf  the  niaehinerv,  the  Charleston  more 
than  ^ati^tifd  the  test  bv  stt  amin<;  under  a  forced 
draught,  ovrr  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  At  the  SJinie 
works  another  war-ship,  the  Sau  Francisco,  was  all 
but  completed  in  May  ISDO.  Iti  July  of  the  ])reced- 
in<j  vear  was  finished  the  imn  steamer  J^oinona,  a 
nierehant  vessel,  and  f'»r  this  branch  of  industrv  the 
outlook  was  full  of  promise,  some  of  the  sliip-yards 
having  more  orders  on  hand  than  could  be  executed 
witiiiu  at  least  a  twelvemonth. 

To  railroad  matters  sufficient  space  has  already  been 
devoted  in  preceding  chaftters  of  this  volume.  It  re- 
mains only  to  be  said  that  in  the  spring  of  1890  there 
appeared  some  probability  that  the  long- vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  Central  Pacific  company's  indebtedness  to 
the  gfi>vemment  might  reach  a  settlement,  a  house 
committee  reporting  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  fond  such 
indebtedness  for  a  term  of  seventv-Hve  vears  at  two 
per  cent,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific,  for  50 
years  at  three  per  cent.  As  already  stated,  state  sub- 
sidies, so  far  as  California  is  concerned,  are  now  among 
the  issues  of  the  past" 

Of  mining  ^*  and  mining  stocks  full  mention  has  at- 

"  One  of  tlio  strongest  opponents  of  railroad  suUsidies  was  the  late  Gov- 
ernor lli  nry  H.  Haisht>  whose  decease  occurred  St-pt.  'J,  1S7S.  A  native  of 
li«K  li<"<ttT,  N.  Y.,  ana  a  gnulnate  of  Yale,  h«>  studied  law  with  his  father,  and 
in  1^*7  w.iM  jidinitted  to  the  iKir.  In  Jan.  1850  he  landed  in  S.  p.,  where  his 
ability  soon  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  hu  profe^ion.  He  married 
Miss  Anna  E.  Binell,  the  davgbter  of  Capt.  Bissell  «f  M  o.,  and  ot  thaw 
five  children  two  1)oys  and  two  gir1«>  are  still  living.  Of  bia  politieal  career 
mention  has  already  been  made  in  these  pages. 

^*  To  Adolph  Sntro  the  Pacific  coast  is  indebted  for  the  constmction  of 
the  largest  and  most  co!«tly  drain  tunnel  in  the  world.  It?  ft  wide,  10  in 
height,  more  than  tivc  miles  in  length,  including  lateral  branches,  and  costing 
nearly  $5,000,000,  its  object  being  to  drain  an<l  cool  the  levels  of  tlie  Cora- 
stock  lode,  liorn  at  Ai.x  la  C'lripf-lle  April  '20,  ISW,  after  conipletini;  his 
education  he  was  made  auperiutuudeut  of  hia  father's  factory,    hi  16oO  he 
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ready  been  made  in  tlu  se  pa^es.  Of  coal  the  output 
for  1889  was  estimated  at  111,718  tons;''  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  lead,  the  value  may  be  approxi- 
mately stated  at  $15,000,000  for  California,  and  .sllQ,- 
000,000  for  the  Pacitic  coast,  Montana  taking  the 
lead  with  over  830,000,000,  followed  by  Colorado 
with  about  $26,000,000,  and  Nevada  with  813,000,- 
000.  A  favorable  feature  in  connection  with  this 
industry  was  the  appreciation  in  the  price  of  silver, 
which,  from  42^^  pence  an  ounce  in  April  1888,  rose 
in  the  London  market  to  48  pence  in  April  1889,  an 
increase  of  more  than  1 4  per  cent  This  was  mainly 
due,  as  was  claimed,  to  the  anticipat(  d  action  of  con- 
gress on  the  silver  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Jones, 
whereby  the  free  coinage  of  silver  woald  be  permitted, 
and  the  sphere  of  silver  cnrrency  greatly  enlarged. 
Whatever  be  the  outcome  of  oongressional  action,  the 
rise  is  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  mining  industry, 
and  if  it  should  go  further  may  lead  to  a  marked  re* 
vival  in  that  direction.  As  matters  stood  in  former 
years,  it  is  said  that  the  discount  on  silver  caused  a 
greater  loss  in  the  Comstock  mines  than  their  entire 
operating  expenses.  There  is,  however,  little  hope 
that  in  we  markets  of  the  world  the  price  of  silver 
will  be  permanently  enhanced  by  legislation  on  the 

came  to  this  state  and  engaged  in  business  in  San  Francisco  and  Stockton, 
erecting,  soon  aiter  the  discovery  of  the  CuiiuiUKk  lode,  a  small  mill  at  Day* 
ton  for  the  radnotioa  of  ore*  by  an  improved  prooeas  of  amalgamation.  In 
1S71,  after  years  of  fruitless  endeavor,  he  secured  the  means  to  build  his 
tunnel,  and  in  July  1878  it  made  connection  with  the  8avage  mine.  Mr 
Sntro  is  the  ponoMor  cl  the  largest  private  Uhnvy  on  the  ooaat,  inclnding 
many  rare  volumes  and  mannscnptM.  On  hia  grounds  at  Sutro  Ileijiht-^  }ie 
proposes  to  erect  a  gnnite  building  for  their  reception,  and  to  donate  both 
ulnary  and  groandt  to  the  people  of  Saa  Francisca 

Among  our  town-builders  should  l>e  mentinned  the  late  D.  J.  T,iOcko,  who 
was  born  at  Lansdon,  N.  H.,  Apl  16,  1823,  and  coming  to  thia  state  in  1849 
M  ph]rnmMi  of  rae  Boston  and  Newton  company  of  mechanics,  founded,  in 
18(>*2,  the  town  of  l/ockeford  in  San  Joaipiin  co.  He  wrin  known  as  oiio  of 
the  most  public -spirited  men  in  this  section  of  the  state,  donating  lots  for 
public  batldings,  and  spending  on  improvements  most  of  the  fortune  which 
ne  had  amassed  by  hard  work  and  self-denial. 

Including  38,000  and  33,718  tons  respectively  from  the  Empire  and 
Pittsburg  mines  in  Contm  Costa  oc,  30,000  from  the  lone  valley  mines  in 
Amador  oo.,  and  10^000  from  other  toaraes.  Bept  StaU  MuienUogkl,  19S», 
p.  323. 
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part  of  the  United  States,  for  silver  is  merely  a  ootn- 
uiodity,  and,  like  other  connnodities,  its  value  depends 
on  the  inexorable  law  of  supjjly  and  demand.  If  by 
legislation  a  silver  dollar  be  declared  worth  more,  and 
here  pass  current  for  more  tlian  its  value  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  the  effect  would  merely  be  to  make 
this  country  a  dumping-ground  for  the  spare  silver  of 
all  the  nations. 

In  business  circh's,  no  less  than  to  farmers  and  fruit- 
raisers,  188*)  was  a  favorable  year,  and  the  more  so 
because  it  was  free  from  excitement  from  such  real 
estate  or  stock  inHations  as  at  times  send  prices  sky- 
ward, only  to  be  followed  by  the  iiH'vital)le  collapse. 
Prices  of  most  commodities  wore  satisfactory,  some- 
what  hiiL,^her  than  those  of  the  })n'vit)us  year,  ahhough 
there  was  here  as  elsewhere  the  usucal  number  of 
financial  wrecks.  Prominent  among  the  business 
failures  were  those  of  Belloc  Fr^;res  and  of  W.  T. 
Coleman  Compan}',  both  of  them  firms  of  long 
standing  and  excellent  repute.  For  the  latter  various 
reasons  were  assigned,  and  of  the  former  the  cause 
was  their  heavy  advances  to  Paris  houses.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1889,  the  total  banking  capital  of  the 
state  wa»  #52,854,070,  a  decrease  of  $3,129,803  on 
the  preceding  year;  the  total  of  assets  and  liabilities 
was  $236,297,-224,  an  iucrease  of  |10,224,74(],  and  of 
deposits  .^100,451,775,  an  increase  of  $9,300,248. 
For  the  first  four  months  of  1890  the  bank  clearances 
in  San  Francisco  were  $240,684,822  against  $259,- 
819,858  in  the  preceding  year. 

Throughout  the  state,  except  where  values  had 
been  carried  to  extravagant  figures,  real  estate  was  in 
g^ood  demand  at  advancing  prices,  though  without  un- 
healthy excitement.  In  San  Francisco  the  number 
of  sales  for  1889  was  6,700,  with  a  valuation  of 
$33,000,000,  against  5,000  and  $24,500,000  in  1888, 
an  increase  of  about  one  third  both  as  to  number  and 
value.  In  the  former  year  1,230  buildings  were 
erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $11,000,000,  agamat 
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974  costini;  $6,700,000  in  1888.  Among  those  com- 
pleted or  in  course  of  completion  were  the  First 
National  bank,  the  Rosenthal  buildint^,  the  Hun- 
tington-Hopkins company's  building,  the  Chronicle 
building,  the  Catholic  cathedral,  tlie  Odd  P\  ll()ws* 
hall,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  tlie  Lick  free  baths, 
the  Old  People's  home,  the  Concordia  club,  the 
Cooper  Medical  college,  the  Hibernia  bank,  and  the 
Superior  court  building. For  the  site  of  a  new  post- 

^  For  othen  mb  S.  F.  ^Tftvtmtefe^  Dee.  29,  1880. 

One  of  the  largest  lanil-nwiu-rd  on  this  l  oast  is  Dr  E.  B.  Ptofiilt  who  came 
to  thia  stftte  in  1868  with  a  view  to  practise  mediciae.  Viaituig  the  Alahama 
eettlement  in  Freeno  cow,  he  becune  intereeted  in  the  irrigation  qnestion,  and 

soon  afterward,  with  the  ai<l  of  the  bank  of  Cal.,  1>e^'an  the  coii-^tnictidn  of 
the  upper  Sau  Joaqutu  caual,  acquiring  other  valuable  water  rights,  including 
tiioee  of  the  Freeno  eanal  eo.  In  oonjnnetion  with  othere  he  also  aoqnirea 
large  tractii  of  land  in  various  portions  of  thi-  htate  and  in  soutluTii  Arizona. 
Among  them  is  the  Mammoth  ranch  of  00,000  acres  in  Fresno  co.,  ail  of  it 
•oitaliw  for  vineyarda 

Another  successful  real  estate  operator  is  Mark  Sheldon,  a  native  of  N.  Y. 
state,  where  he  was  born  on  what  was  known  as  the  Dry  HUl  farm,  near 
Watertown,  Nov.  21,  1829.  Coming  to  thia  etate  in  1851,  after  the  nanal 
mining  experience,  ho  estalilishi'd  hiinst  lf  in  business,  first  in  Plumas  co.  and 
then  in  8.  F.  In  the  summer  of  Ibiil  he  went  to  Virginia  Citv,  where  his 
mining  Tentnrea  were  remarkably  sueceeefnL  After  pausing  a  few  yeare  in 
tlic  .  a-it<'rn  states,  he  returned  to  this  coast  and  enpjapi'd  lar^t-Iy  in  ro  il  i  -fatc 
oucruttoits,  making  such  costly  improvements  as  the  well-known  £>heldou 
hiock,  on  iblarket  and  Fint  etreete,  one  of  the  meet  oommodione  and  enbetan* 
tial  in  the  city. 

A  prominent  real  estate  owner  of  Los  Angeles,  and  in  business  matters 
one  oi  the  moat  sacoeasfnl,  ie  Mark  O.  Jonen,  a  native  of  San  Francisco, 
where  he  was  born  in  lSr»S,  removing  with  his  family  tn  1.<h  Angeles  when 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  Tlio  estate  intrusted  to  hun  by  bis  father 
he  has  largely  increeeed  by  investments  in  eity  property,  building  recently 

no.  Main  street  a  fivo-'^tory  edifice  with  500  rooms. 

AmotJg  those  to  wliom  is  largely  due  the  prosperity  of  southern  C'ul.  was 
Phineaa  mnning,  born  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  Aug.  19,  IS.'iO,  and  who  came 
to  this  state  in  1S.V2.  A  few  years  afterward  he  founded  the  town  of  Wd- 
mington,  Cal.,  erected  M'arehouses,  opened  a  lumber-yard,  and  built  li^ihters 
and  ateamboate  to  facilitate  its  commerce,  later  establishing  a  stage  line  Ite- 
tween  that  town,  I^os  Angeles,  and  San  li<  rnardino.  In  1S(k)  he  was  elected 
state  senator,  and  through  his  exertitms  the  city  an<l  co.  of  Los  Angeles  were 
rathorized  to  vote  |82S,M0  for  a  nulroad  from  that  eity  to  Wilmington.  He 
was  an  able  and  progressive  man. 

Another  prominent  citizen  of  southern  Cal.  is  Henry  Harrison  Markham,  a 
native  of  Essex  co.,  N.  H.,  where  be  was  born  Nov.  14,  1840.  Aft^-'r  serving 
with  distinction  almost  throu;^hout  the  civd  Mar,  at  the  close  of  whicli  he 
held  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  then  becoming  prominent  as  an  admiralty  law* 
yer  in  Milwaukee  and  other  cities,  he  came  to  Cal.  for  his  health  in  1879, 
M'ttling  himself  at  r  tsad.n.i.  T!n'  fortune  which  lie  brought  with  him  to  this 
state  lie  increased  largely  by  uuniug  and  real  estate  invciitniciitA.  lie  became 
a  director  of  the  Los  Angelee  National  bank,  and  was  one  of  those  who  or> 
ganized  the  Los  Angeles  Furniture  co.  In  In-  was  electi'd  co?i:rre«>*inan 
on  the  republican  ticket,  and  largely  through  liis  etforta  liberal  appropriations 
mra  eeenred  lor  the  hnrbom  of  ttM  Paoiflo  ooait 
Bur.  Cal,  Vol..  vn. 
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office,  80  loDff  and  urgently  needed,  $800,000  was 
appropriated  by  congress,  a  selection  being  made  by 
a  comuiittee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

One  effect  of  the  excessive  rains  was  to  deprive  of 
emplovmeiit  a  verv  larjre  number  of  mechanics  and 
laborers,  owint;  to  tlio  cessation  of  buildiuij  and  other 
opeiations.  For  a  week  or  two  about  one  thousand 
Wi'i  e  eni|>li)\  1(1  at  the  Golden  Gate  park,  suliseriptions 
to  amount  of  over  $:U),000  beln<x  raised  for  that 
purpose  by  the  citizi'iis  of  San  Francisco,  and  a 
further  amount  forwarded  from  Seattle  beiiiij^  refused 
from  a  feeling  of  pride,  though  perhaps  ot  false  [)ride, 

Otiier  prominent  men  not  yet  noticecl  are  I^.  BabeNK'k,  born  in  N    Y.  | 
statu  in  iS'Ja,  and  a  Cul.  pioneer;  T.  R.  Bard,  a  l>anker  of  Iluem-nu',  and  a 
Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  who  came  to  Cal.  in  1S(>4:  Dr  L.  liurwcll,  .i  farmer 
of  Orovillr',  and  a  native  of  Va,  wlio  cninc  to         in  isrui;  M.  J.  Burke,  a 
native  of  (lalway,  Ireland,  and  a  leading  real  estato  man  of  S.  F.,  where  he 
landed  in  is.'i.'i;  F.  Adamnof  San  Lais Obispo,  anativoof  Penn.,  an<l  a  ])H)neer 
of  18r)0:  J.  1?  iiibury,  an  Englishman,  and  a  fruit-grower  of  P:»^a<l'  ii  i;  K  A. 
Beardaley,  who  waa  horn  in  N.  Y.  state,  came  here  in  IH.")',).  and  is  now  a 
merchant  and  real  estate  man  of  Los  Angi  les;  H.  K.  Bradbury,  a  1  iwvt  r  of 
8aiita  }Wrb:ir5,  and  a  nntivc  (,f  M.-;  ]).  Burbank,  a  native  of  X.  H.,  and  a 
leading  <  itizt  n  ot  l/os  An>;i  lfa;  B.  F.  Branhain  and  his  son,  Isaac,  the  former  j 
ex-MluTitf  of  Santa  Clara  co. ;  O.  6.  Hradt^  born  in  N.  Y.  Mtate,  and  a  pioneer  I 
resident  of  San  Diego;      Carpy,  a  wine  merchant  of  S.  F.,  antl  a  native  of  j 
France;  W.  A.  Clinton,  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  real  e^itate  man  of  Lo«  ' 
Angele.i;  N.  Cadwallader,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a  l>anker  of  San  Jose;  R.  B. 
Crittenden  of  S.  F.,  a  native  of  S.  C,  aud  formerly  state  senator;  G.  VV. 
Coffin,  born  in  N.  Y.  state,  a  banker  and  ex-mayor  of  Santa  Biirbara;  B.  Cohn, 
a  Frussian,  a  merchant  and  ex-niayor  of  Los  Angeles;  J.  W.  Cooper,  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  a  pioneer,  and  a  l>aiikcr  aud  merchant  of  Santa  Barbara;  U.  B.  Crit- 
tenden, a  lawyer  of  San  Diego,  and  a  native  of  Ind. ;  O.  S.  Chapia  of  Poway, 
a  native  of  N.  Y.  state;  W.  K.  Carlson,  a  native  San  Franci!>can,  and  a  r<  il  Q 
estate  man  of  San  Diego;  F.  £.  Brown,  an  engineer  of  Redlands,  aud  a  uative 
of  West  Haven,  Conn. ;  H.  J.  Crow,  a  Penntylranian,  engaged  in  the  nursery 
bu^«ineg8  at  Ix»s  Angeles;  R.  Cathcart,  a  Los  An^jt  li  s  farmer,  and  a  native  of 
St  Louis;  J.  W.  Calkins,  a  Santa  Barbara  banker,  and  a  native  of  Conn.;  U.  L. 
Drew,  a  8an  Bernardino  banker,  and  a  native  of  Mich. ;  W.  M.  Eddy,  a  native  of 
N.  Y.  state,  a  resident  of  Saiit\  Rirbara,  a  pioneer,  and  one  of  otir  mo-!t  jiromi- 
bent  bankers  and  merchants;  <i.  U.  Eggers,  a(jemiaii,Mulaviticulturi8t,  resid- 
ing  in  8.  F. ;  V.  Forman,  a  famous  Indwn  fighter,  who  came  to  Gal.  ta  1fl0S;  G. 
Fernald,  a  pioneer,  and  ex-mayor  of  Santa  IWrbara;  C.  llnlhrook,  a  native  of 
Me,  and  a  leading  hardware  niercliatit  of  S.  F.,  where  he  arrived  in  I8o0;  R. 
Heath,  a  pioneer,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  citixens  of  Santa  Barbara;  D. 
Hunter,  a  Scotchman,  al-o  a  ])ioin  c  r,  and  one  of  the  mo^t  cnterjirism^'  citizens  - 
of  the  metropolis;  A.  Leonard,  litdl  another  pioneer,  a  native  of  Mass,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Sacramento;  J.  De  la  Montanya,  who  eafne  to  this  coast  in  18.')0,  and 
wa.s  one  nf  the  first  toengnj^'c  in  the  hardware  Ini'^inesa  in  S.  F  ;        L  Merry, 
a  native  of  N.  Y.,  and  oue  of  the  leading  members  of  the  S.  F.  boanl  of  trade; 
A.  EL  Maxey,  a  native  of  Hasa,  »  pioneer,  and  »  former  and  stoclc-raiser  of 
San  IHe^o  eo  ;  D.  J.  Oliver,  an  Irishman,  and  until  hts  death,  in  KSsr),  o!>c 
of  the  leadmg  real  estate  men  in  S.  F.;  C.  J.  Kicharda,  a  prominent  real 
estate  man  of  Loe  Anceles;  and  A.  I^  Tubbs.  a  natn  e  of  N.  11.,  and  the  pn>>  6 
prietor  of  the  rape  and  cordage  works  in  South  San  Franciscob 
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for  in  Seattle's  hour  of  distress,  after  the  fire  of  1  889, 
the  iiietr<)[)()]is  was,  as  usual,  most  proaipt  aud  liberal 
in  aidinor  the  stricken  city. 

In  the  so-called  eight-hour  movement,  from  which 
serious  troubles  were  apprehended,  but  happily  not 
realized,  in  eastern  and  European  cities,  San  Ki  ancisco 
took  no  active  part,  the  demands  of  most  of  the  trades 
interested  being  already  conceded  by  employers. 

Notwithstanding  some  drawbacks,  few  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  stir  and  excitement  of  Cali- 
fornia life,  to  the  glories  of  her  scenery  and  climate, 
to  her  boundless  opportunities,  her  wonderful  pros- 
perity, would  care  to  exchange  for  any  other  the  land 
of  their  nativity  or  adoption.  It  is  now  little  more 
than  four  decades  since  the  discovery  of  gold  attracted 
to  this  coast  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
during  that  period,  little  more  than  the  span  of  a 
single  generation,  how  marvellous  the  transformation 
that  many  yet  living  have  witnessed  I  As  at  the 
touch  of  a  fairy's  wand,  the  land  has  been  converted 
from  one  vast  pasture-ground  into  a  region  smiling 
with  grain -fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  state  to  the  valleys  over- 
shadowed by  the  snow-cap{)ed  j)eak8  of  Shasta,  and 
from  the  shores  of  ocean  to  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra. 

He  who  would  know  the  utmost  that  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  energy  and  intelligence  of  man 
should  study  the  history  of  this  state,  for  nowhere 
else  can  be  found  such  comprehensiveness  of  plan, 

Oni'  (if  the  oldest  an<l  most  rcspoi  tcd  citizouH  in  San  Bernanlino  is  John 
Bruwn,  .Sea.,  a  native  of  Worcester,  Ma^^s,  where  he  was  born  iii  1817.  Afttr 
engaging  in  various  occnpations,  as  rafting  on  the  Mississippi,  and  trapping 
along  the  niotuitnin  slrt  iiins  from  the  heuilwaters  of  the  Coliimliia  to  norlhern 
Texas,  meanwhiiu  suti'uriug  shipwreck  otl'  the  coast  of  Luumiaua,  ami  bumg 
present  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  he  reached  California  among  the  pioneers 
of  1849.  In  l8.Vi  lie  settled  at  San  Bernardino,  and  was  one  of  thn?'*'  who 
bronglit  about  the  separation  of  that  eounty  from  Los  Angeles,  afterward 
rendering  valuable  services  to  the  city  of  hia  a<lnption. 

Proliilily  our  most  successful  hotid  keeper  in  S.  F.  is  S.  H.  Seymour,  for 
more  than  *20  years  the  manaKer  of  the  liuss  house,  from  which  it  is  said  bis 
rofits  have  averagc<l  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  a  year.    A  German  by  birtii, 
o  came  to  Cal.  in  1853,  and  found  employment  at  the  Americiui  F.\rhauga|^ 
thea  the  loading  hotel  iu  S.  F.,  of  which  ia  160U  he  became  the  iaadlord. 
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such  boldness  of  emprise,  such  skill  and  daring  in  exe- 
cution. If  as  yet  we  lack  the  minuteness  and  thor- 
oughness of  eastern  and  European  communities,  here 
are  to  be  found  in  some  departments  the  most  remark- 
able achievements  that  have  ever  been  witnessed  in  the 
world's  industrial  career.  Here  are  the  largest  wheat 
and  dairy  farms,  the  largest  stock-farros,  the  largest 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  orange  groves,  the  largest 
hvdraulic-mines,  the  larj^est  niinin^r-ditches,  the  most 
powerful  minin^]f-|HiHij>s  and  mining  machinery,  the 
highest  aqufdiict,  tlie  largest  lumber-flume,  and  one 
at  least  of  the  hnm'st  s:i\v-niills  in  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  euuntty  on  earth.  And  yet  what  has  al- 
ready eoine  to  i)ass,  how  wonderful  soever  in  our  sight, 
is  but  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  when  there 
are  hands  enough  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  con- 
gumers  enough  for  its  products. 

And  to  what  is  (.California  indebted  for  the  position 
which  she  holds  to-day  as  the  first  state  in  the  union 
in  her  pnxluet  of  gol<l  and  wint;  and  fruit,  as  the  first 
in  variety  of  agricultural  products,  as  the  Hrst  in 
wealth  per  capita,  changiiiLr:  the  financial  conditions 
of  the  world  by  her  enormous  yield  of  the  precious 
metals,  chan<rinLr  tlie  conditions  of  labor,  and  jjfiviui; 
to  c^)nnncrce  stimulus  and  direction?  To  the  genius 
and  enterprise  of  her  inhabitants  must  these  results 
be  ascril)ed,  for  whatever  has  been  found  most  excel- 
lent in  other  lands  has  been  adopted  in  this  state. 
Nowhere  else  has  been  displayed  such  aptitude  in 
studying  and  applying  the  lessons  of  experience;  no- 
where has  such  progress  been  made  in  new  directions ; 
nowhere  have  so  many  appliances  been  successfully 
brought  to  bear  on  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  mininj^;  nowhere  is  there  so  much  of  pride,  and 
of  excusable  pride,  among  her  adupted  no  less  than 
her  native-l>orn  citizens. 

It  seems  but  as  yesterday  since  the  PaciBc  coast 
metropolis  was  but  a  collection  of  cabins  and  tents 
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clu.steriiig  among  tlie  A  w  level  acres  of  ground  that 
skirted  the  watci  s  of  the  hav,  the  inud-Hats  and  sand- 
dune.s,  the  steep,  rocky  hills,  and  the  swanip-eovercd 
ravines.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  unpromising 
site  selected,  and  never  did  skill  and  enterprise 
achieve  so  (juirk  and  complete  a  mastery  over  the 
obstacles  of  nature.  To-day  those  hills  and  ravines 
are  covered  with  a  city  of  over  800,000  inhabitants, 
stretching  forth  east  and  north  to  the  shores  of  the 
liarbor,  westward  almost  to  the  Pacific,  and  south- 
ward beyood  the  Mission  hills,  where  in  pioneer  times 
the  only  wagon-road  passed  through  miles  of  loose 
and  shifting  sand.  Here  have  been  erected  some  of 
the  finest  public  and  business  buildings,  some  of  the 
most  tasteful  and  commodious  residences  in  the 
United  States;  here  is  one,  at  least,  of  the  lai^est, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  best-appointed  hotels  and 
restaurants;  here  are  theatres,  churches,  schools, 
and  libraries  such  as  are  seldom  found  in  cities  of 
equal  size;  here  are  facilities  for  commerce,  for  travel, 
and  communication  such  as  are  excelled  by  few  east- 
em  or  old-world  centres. 

And  what  will  be  the  condition  of  this  state  a  few 
generations  hence,  when  the  moral  and  political 
status  of  the  community  shall  be  on  a  par  with  her 
material  greatness;  when  trickery  and  deuiagogism 
shall  give  place  to  honest  and  enlightened  statesniaii- 
bhip;  when  manly  worth  and  intelli-etual  culture  shall 
be  recognizi'd;  and  when  from  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments o{*  wliich  ourwestern  conunonwealth  isccunposed 
shall  be  eliminated  their  inipuiities  and  debasing  in- 
fluences ^  Here,  let  US  liope,  will  be  the  fjivored  land, 
wlu  re  social  science  will  find  its  most  fitting  sphere; 
here  tlic  accumulations  gathered  in  the  vast  store- 
house of  human  ex|)crience;  here  the  abode  of  all  that 
is  best  worth  pn;serving  in  the  art,  the  science,  the 
literature  of  the  world;  and  here,  if  California  be  true 
to  herself  and  her  higher  destiny,  may  be  found  one 
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of  the  highest  forms  of  development  of  which  human- 
ity is  capable.^' 

1^  I  give  herewith  a  few  additional  biographies,  in  the  briefest  fonn,  dl> 
though  many  who  aie  here  mentioned  are  uo  leM  prominent  than  thoM  who 
have  uoeu  noticed  at  greater  length. 

Foremoet  among  the  military  othcers  who  have  done  service  in  the  Indian 
wars  of  the  west,  botli  fur  popularitv  and  gallant  service,  ■taada  the  nAme 
of  N.  A.  Miles.  A  native  of  Maas,  he  reccivt'l  un  uotdemic  edacation,  and 
followed  a  mercantile  life  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when,  in  1861, 
he  entered  the  service,  out  of  which  he  came  a  major-generml.  He  was  then 
assigned  to  duty  in  North  Carolina  during  the  reotmstruction  cf  the  states, 
and  in  he  was  ordered  west  to  serve  on  the  frontier.  In  1675  the  C'hey* 
ennes,  Kiowas,  and  Comanchea,  who  bad  been  for  year*  eommitting  depre* 
datiou-s,  were  suhjugated.  He  also  t<K>k.  part  in  other  Indian  ditficulties. 
Ue  married  in  Misa  Mary  iShenuatt,  a  daughter  of  V.  T.  iiherman  of 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Among  other  military  men  well  known  ni  tlii-t  coast  waa  the  late  Alanson 
Merwin  Kandol,  a  colonel  in  the  hrst  artillery,  and  during  the  civil  war  in 
eommand  of  the  second  K.  Y.  cavalry.  A  native  of  Newburgh,  K.  Y.,  he  grad- 
uateil  at  West  Point  in  istJO,  and  the  »ame  ytarwi.s  appointed  to  the  ordnance 
corpe  at  Bentcia,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion  he  was  transferred  at  his  own  request  to  a  battery  in  active 
service,  and  from  that  time  until  the  clo«e  of  the  war  was  constantly  in  the 
tiuhl,  taking  part  in  32  pitched  battles  and  engagements,  in  addition  to  num- 
berless skirmishes.  In  1881  he  was  ordered  to  OUifomia,  and  in  the  follow* 
ing  year  w.xs  inspector-general  on  the  Ntaff  of  McDowell.  After  the  retire- 
meut  of  that  officer  he  was  successively  in  command  at  forts  Winticld  iScott 
and  Alcatras,  San  Franelse<^  and  at  Fort  Ouiby,  at  tiie  month  of  the  Cdlnm< 
bia  river. 

Bdmond  I).  Shirland  was  born  iu  Washington  co.,  N.  V.,  in  1831,  coming 
with  the  N.  Y.  reg.  to  (.'al.  in  1847.    He  served  till  Sept.  18,  1848.  when  the 

CO.  was  dish:iti(le«l.  After  various  changes  lie  went  to  Placer\  iUe,  where  ho 
contracted;  his  health  failed  hun,  ami  he  went  to  8.  F.  From  lh;)0  to  1856 
he  was  engaged  in  the  cattle  husiness,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  tlie  civil  war 
cntercil  tin-  army,  perving  until  18G3  with  tlie  rank  of  captain  He  ha.s  since 
been  opt-ratiug  in  real  ebtate  and  miuiug.  He  wad  married  in  180'J,  and  had 
two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Irvin  Ayres  was  for  twenty  years  rcsi.h  nt  at  Fort  Bidwell,  where  he  he- 
came  familiar  with  the  workings  of  ImHan  atKiir^.  He  was  horn  in  lb3'J  la 
N.  Y.,  and  came  to  this  coast  in  185^1,  where  he  engaged  in  various  pursuita. 
He  married  iu  1S72  Miss  Annie  L.  Poor  of  Bellast,  Maine;  four  boys  l>eing 
born  to  them.  '1  he  distinguished  soldier.  Gen.  Ronieyn  B.  Ayres,  who  came 
to  this  coast  in  1854,  was  .m  elder  brother  of  Irvin  Ayrss. 

Joseph  G.  EastlanJ  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1831,  and  came  to 
Cal.  in  1849  with  hia  fatiicr,  who  entered  busine»s  in  S.  F.  under  the  name 
of  Thomas  B.  Eastland  and  son.  They  founded  the  town  of  Oro  on  Bear 
river,  and  took  part  in  the  Gold  lake  excitement.  In  1851  young  Eastland 
entered  the  Union  foundry,  under  the  auspices  of  James  Donahue,  and  in 
IS'iti  became  sec.  of  the  S.  F.  <Jas  co.,  with  interests  in  the  gas  couipanics  of 
neighboring  cities.  In  1870  Mr  E^istlaud  inarricil  Miss  Alice  Lander,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  new  S.  F.  city 
hall. 

John  Mallon  was  bom  in  Ireland  March  10,  1828,  of  French  and  Celtic 
anoestors,  emigrating  in  19^  with  his  ))arents  to  New  York,  where  he  ob. 
tained  liis  education.  In  1843  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  glass-cutter,  and  after- 
ward began  business  for  himself.  In  1858  he  came  to  S.  F.,  and  opened 
an  establishment,  from  time  to  time  addhur  new  branehei  until  tibe  highest 
•tjrks  known  to  the  art  were  introdnced.   In  1847  he  married  Miss  EUabeth 
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Hanson,  the  fruit  of  the  anion  lieing  eight  children,  the  eUiest^  Peter  L. 
Mallun,  having  charge  of  the  bu«inejw. 

Amone  other  promineiit  dtisena  of  Lo«  Angelea  should  mentioned  I. 
N.  Van  Nuyi,  who  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1835,  and  in  18(k)  came  to 
Mapa,  Cal.,  where  he  embarked  in  the  mercantile  business.  In  1870  he  went 
to  Lo«  Angeles  coanty,  and  with  the  Lankersihims  organized  the  San  Fernando 
Farm  and  Homesteaid  association,  later  the  1am  Angeles  Farm  and  Mill  oo. 
In  1880  he  was  married  to  Miss  Savannah  Lankorshim. 

Among  the  most  succesaful  men  of  Loa  Angeles  ethould  also  be  mentioned 
Hervey  Lindley,  a  native  of  Indiana,  where  he  was  bom  in  1854,  accompany* 
ing  his  parents  in  early  youth  to  Minneapolis,  and  completing  his  education 
at  the  high  8(  hdul  in  tliat  city.  Kenioving  thence  in  1853  to  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
he  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade  until  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Lo«  Angelee. 
Here  he  firet  loaned  on  real  eetate,  and  established  himaelf  aa  »  fa««lcer,  but 
finding  that  his  patrons  often  doubled  the  amount  of  their  inreitments,  pur- 
chased  some  valuable  propertiea  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity,  and  became 
largely  interested  in  the  qnaker  setttement  of  Whittier.  located  in  1887  by 
A.  H.  Pickering,  and  of  which  lie  is  Manager.  In  J8SS  he  had  realized 
$300,000  from  the  latter  venture,  and  had  the  utmost  coolideuce  in  its  future 
pro8jM?rity. 

AnotluT  h  adini?  eitizen  is  Henry  T.  Hazard,  who  was  born  in  Illinois  on 
the  31st  of  July,  lt>44,  and  came  across  the  plains  to  L'aL,  arrivwg  in  1852, 
hia  father  having  preceded  him  in  1849,  and  aecamulated  the  means  wiUi 
which  to  hring  <>ut  his  family  and  settle  them  on  a  farm  n»-ar  I.os  Aiij^eleM. 
Young  Hazard  received  his  early  education  at  Visalia  and  Sau  Jose,  proceed' 
ing  thence  to  Harvard,  and  finally  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Micnigan  in 
ISUS,  when  he  ri'f timed  to  Cal.  and  began  to  practise  law.  In  ISS]  |u-  was 
elected  Loa  Angeles  city  attorney,  serving  two  years,  and  iu  1884  was  elected 
to  the  legislature.  Later  he  beeame  largely  identttied  with  the  intereata  of 
Los  .\ngeles.     In  1873  ho  married  Carrie  (leller  of  Marysville. 

Charles  Victor  Hall  was  born  in  8au  Francisco  in  1852,  and  commenced 
hia  education  by  studying  at  home  and  reciting  to  a  friend.  Afterward  he 
attended  the  university  of  Cal.,  paying  his  own  way  while  there;  tln  ii  in 
1875  he  engaged  iu  the  real  estate  business  at  L4:»s  Angeles,  which  he  has 
followed  ever  ainee,  publishing  IJull'n  Land  Journal  from  1876  to  1880.  Ihe 
journal  was  originated  in  Loa  Angelea  and  waa  afterward  removad  to  San 
Franci&co. 

Few  have  done  more  for  southern  California  than  E.  S.  Bal>coek,  Jr,  who 
came  to  San  Diego  in  the  winter  of  IKs:^  4,  and  at  Coronado  breacli  luiilt  a 
hotel  which  fur  size,  architecture,  and  arrangement,  and  aa  a  seaside  resort, 
considering'  furthermore  the  climate  and  Other  conditions,  has  not  its  superior 

in  the  World.  With  Mr  Habcock  were  a»s«K'iated  in  this  enterprise  H.  I*. 
Story  of  Ciiicago,  Jacob  Grucndikc  of  San  Diego,  and  Joseph  Collott  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

\Vm  R.  Rowland  was  Ijorn  at  I'uente  rancho,  near  Los  Angeles;  his  father, 
John  Rowland,  was  a  cattle  dealer,  and  a  pioneer  of  1842,  and  afterward  the 
first  wine  maiiufacturcr  of  the  state.  Young  Rowland  went  to  the  Santji 
('iara  college  for  three  years,  and  afterward  had  a  private  teacher.  Ho  had 
been  managing  his  father's  business  up  to  1871,  when  he  started  in  business 
for  himself.  He  has  a  rancho  of  2,600  acres,  on  which  a  32°  {gravity  <iil  well 
haa  been  found,  and  a  pipe  line  from  it  to  the  K.  R.  was  built.  He  was 
twice  elected  sheriflF,  and  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  capture  of  Tiburoio 
V  i-quez.  fur  which  he  reoeiveil  a  large  T^ud,  H«  mafriad  in  1874  MannaU 
WUUama,  a  daughter  of  Uen.  Willtama. 
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Aliad,  Serra's  saggeationa  submitteil 
to,  L  •209. 

Abbott,   O.,   member   S.    F.  atock 

board,  1861,  vii.  6(>8. 
Aclutoy,  lud.  tribe,  treaty  with,  1836, 

iv.  IL 

*  Activo,'  ship,  at  Mont.,  1810,  ii.  SiL 

*  Activo/  transport,  ii.  82. 
Adams,  F.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 
Adaiiia,  J.,  biog.,  vii.  410. 

Adam^  &  Co.,  mention  of,  vii.  149-50. 

161;  failure  of,  vii.  174. 
Adam:iville,  mention  of,  vi.  514. 
Agricultural    implcmenta,  imports, 

etc.,  of,  vii.  JhL 
Agriculture,  progress  in,  1773,  L  204- 
20u;  condition  1774,  L  239;  Sta 
Clara  vail.,  L  305;  comlition,  1780, 
L  331i  pueblos,  1783-90,  L  388j 
1800.  L  tjOlj  at  mission*,  1783-90,  , 
388.  ML  ^  ^  473,  47L 
-1800,  L  6IL  056-7. 
688.  690.  713.  T^i; 


L 

478, 


556;  1791 
672.  676.  686. 
1801-10.  L  132,  137-8,  14«-9.  153-4; 

ii.  104-106.  106.  110.  115.  116.  121. 
122.  123;  1811-20.  ii.  346,  347i  342i 
350.  355.  358.  364.  366.  368.  .374. 
375.  377.  383,  384,  385.  386.  387. 
390;  1821-30,  1^  552,  554,  556; 
■totistica  of.  1791-1800.  L  filfl  20: 
1801-10,  L  176-81;  1821-30,  ii.  567. 
578.  580  2.  595-6.  599.  601-2.  616. 
619  Ji).  022.  624.  635-8;  1831-10. 

iii.  357,  619,  622,  626,  643,  646, 
656.  660.  662.  664.  680  1.  684.  686, 
690-1.  693.  714.  716.  719,  724.  727; 
Sta  Cruz,  1792  1800,  L  495-496; 
Soledail,  1972-1800.  L  500^  drought, 
1809,  ii.  89^  yield  of  pro<lucts, 
1801-10,  ii.  161_i  products,  1  SI  1-20, 
ii  395-6;  pests,  ii.  417:  efforts  to 
extead,  1831,  iv.  159-H;0;  develop- 
ment of,  vii.  2-4;  farms.  1880,  vii. 
6-7;  soil,  rii.  6:^  21-23;  rainfall, 
vii.  8,  14-15.  18-20;  irrigation,  vii. 
8-11;  riparian  rights,  viL  1 1-14; 


droughts,  1850  77,  vii.  15-16;  floods. 
1M9-81,  vii.  16-17;  pesU,  vii.  17- 
18;  climate,  vii.  18-20;  barley,  vii. 
24-5;  oatH,  vii.  25]  maize,  vii.  25; 
wheat,  vii.  26-8.  739;  vegetables, 
vii.  27-30;  cotton,  vii.  30^  1;  flax, 
vii.  .30-1;  silk,  vii,  31^;  tobacco, 
vii.  .34-5;  hops,  vii.  35-6;  sugar, 
vii.  36-7;  fruit-growing,  vii.  .38-50; 
a^ic.  exhibs,  vii.  63^4;  societies, 
vii.  63-4;  mining  debris,  vii.  (U6-8. 
Agna  Caliente,  arrival  of  Uen. 
Kearny  at,  1846,  v.  239. 

*  Aquiles,'  war  ship,  iii.  2 

*  AlaWna.' ship,  iii.  1  .T>. 
Aluman,  sec.  of  state  in  Mcx.  1823, 

ii.  485;  report  on  Cal.  miss.,  ii. 
488;  onlers  jetc  mdltico  to  rejKirt, 

iii.  7j  approves  £cheandea's  plan, 
iii  32^ 

Alameda  county,  exploration  of, 
1772,  L  184-7;  1794,  L  55(>-2;  hist, 
of,  vi.  526-7;  creation,  etc.,  of,  1853, 
vii.  441. 

Alaireda  creek,  Fages'  expetlt.  camps 

at,  L  185. 
Alameda,  town,  hist,  of,  vi.  478-9. 
Ala!«ka,  Rutuiia  explores  coast  of,  L 

113;  Martinez  vuv.  to.  17^8,  L  444; 

annals  of,  174l-r810,  ii.  58-66.  78- 

Alarcon,  expedt.,  1540,  L  S. 
All>any.  recruiting  for  Stev.  rcgt  at, 
V.  522. 

'  AII)atro8s,'  ship,  hunting  expedt. 
1810-11,  ii.  82t  93-5;  seizure  of, 


1816,  ii.  275-8. 


K.,  at  Ft  Jones, 
party  encamp. 

726. 


Alden,  Capt.  B. 

1852,  vii.  4fiL 
Alder  creek,  Donner 

at.  V.  m 
Alemany,  J.  S.,  Archbishop,  vii 

•Alert.'  ship,  iii.  367i  i^-  §§i  ?2i  i35. 

142.  320.  340. 
Aleuts,  hunting  in  S.  F.  bay,  1808,  ii. 
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Mex.,  18'." 
iniHii.,  iii. 


8L  otter  hunting,  1816.  ii. 

284;  capture  of,  1815,  ii.  308i  at 
Ross,  ii. 

'Alexander,'    ship,    adventures  of, 

180a,  ii.  14-17. 
Alexander,  C,  mention  of,  vi.  2L 
Aliaal  li;iiicho,  ii.  615.  v.  J. 
Allison,  K.,  vii.  500. 
Allinoa  lianch  lA-ad,  mention  of,  vii. 

038;  proiluct  of,  vii.  liilL 
Aliiianza,  J.   M.,  of  Cal.   junta  in 
J5  7,  iii.  3;  report  on  Cal. 
UK) 

Almonte,  (ien.  (Mex.  minister),  in 
Jones'  affair,  1842,  iv.  325  7;  warns 
Cal.  immitfrantti,  iv.  379-380. 

Aloqniomi,  Ind.  trilie.  ii.  50(i. 

Alpine  County,  organized,  etc.,  1864, 
vii.  442:  silver  ciiscovs  in,  vii.  650. 

Altgeicr,  N.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi.  Jjj. 

Al.Hop  &  Co.,  Adams  &  Co.'s  failure, 
vii.  177. 

AlturaM,  CO.  seat  of  Mo<loc,  vii.  495-<). 
Alvuratio,  fJciv.,  manuscript  t»f,  L  55j 

rule  of,  18.%-40.  iii.  478-514.  57U- 

6J7;  1840  2,  iv.  1-41 
Alvarado,  J.  B.,  member  of  legist. 

council,  1847,  vi.  '2^ 
Alvarado,  P.  de,  exiK}<lt.,  1540,  L  9i 

defeat  and  death,  L  liL 
Alvaratlo,  co  seat  of  Alameda,  1853, 

vi.  52(>. 
Alviso,  mention  of,  vi.  525. 
Alvoni,  \V.,  hiog.  of,  vii.  183. 
Amador,  J.  M.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi. 

HI 

Amador  county,  name,  ii.  585;  min- 
ing in,  1848-.')6,  vi.  371-3;  cn-ation, 
etc.,  of.  1854,  vii.  44 1 ;  disturbance 
in,  1871,  vii.  4.')5. 

Amador  creek,  quartz  veins  found  on, 
1851,  vi.  372. 

Amador,  t<»wa,  mention  of,  vi.  SIS. 

Amador  valley,  Fagea'  exiHjdt.  in,  L 
ISIL 

Amajabc.H,  Inds,  reception  of  trappers, 
iii.  15^. 

Amajava^i,  Ind.  tribe,  iL  334-5,  iv. 

3:w. 

Amat.  T.,  Bishop,  vii.  726. 

AinbuMcade  creeK,  Fremont  and  Gil- 
lespie at,  1846,  V.  iL 

American  river,  Fremont  at,  1846.  v. 
22:  name,  vi.  15^  goM  disco v'd  on, 
1848.  vi.  28-.'t4;  mining  on,  1848-0. 
vi.  13^  .352-6. 

American  tunnel,  quartz  mine,  vii. 
(iao. 

Ames,  0.,  viL  ^KL 


'Amethyst.'  ship,  hunting  cxiKsdt., 

1811,  ii.  IML 
Anaheim,  hist,  of,  vi.  222. 
Anaya,  Gen.,  pres.  of  colony  scheme, 

iii.  21ia. 

Anderson,  JuJgc  A.,  election,  etc.,  of. 


1852,  vii. 
Anders<»n,  Col  A.  Ij.,  vii.  470. 
Anderson,  W.,  vi.  ITi  ulltL 
Andison,  J.  £.,  gen.  of  militia,  1850, 

vi.  JiliL 
Angel  camp,  vi,  374. 
Angel  Island,  named,  L  2ifL 
Anglo-Saxon  Mining  Co.,  ojicrations, 

etc.,  of,  vii.  638. 
Ansactoy,  Ind.    trilw,  treaty  with, 

1836,  iv.  IL 
Ansaiines,  Ind.  tril>e,  L 
.\nson,  map  of,  L  iM> 
Anteparaluceta,  P.  A.  de,  legacy  of, 
L  liOiL 

Anthony,  Rev.  E.,  vii.  727. 
Antioch,  mention  <»f.  vi.  527-8;  R.  Ii. 

projecte<l  at,  vii.  500. 
Apodaca,   viceroy,   ofil    actions  of, 

1817-20,  ii.  250,  252,  250,  25L  20*. 

265.  284. 

'AiM)llo,'  Russ.  man-of-war,  iL  643. 

644.  (>45. 
Applegate,  mines  of,  vii.  65 S. 
Apples,  cultivation  of,  vii.  40  41. 
Arboriculture,  vii.  50  1.  IlL 
Arcuita,  town  (sec  also  Union),  men* 

tion  of,  vi.  504. 
Arce,  manuscript,  L  5sL 
Arce,  Jos©  M.,  L  441. 
.\rehbaKl,  name  of  Cal.,  L  SL, 
Architecture,  pre- pastoral,  L  203-4. 
Archives,  private,      48-^)0;  jtublic,  L 

45-(i. 

Areche,  mention  of,  L  200.  2LL 
Arevalo,  M.,  named  for  duty  in  CaL, 

1780,  L  3151 
Argenti,  F.  and  Co.,  vii.  161. 
'Argentina,'  Iktuchard's  ship,  ii.  222. 
'Argosy,'  ship,  ii.  648. 
Argnello,   Gov.,  rule  of,    1814,  ii. 

207-8. 

Arguollo,  S.,  meml>cr  of  legist,  coun* 

cil,  1847,  vi.  '2m. 
Ariota,  J.  V.,  Habil.  Gen.  for  Cal., 

180.\  ii.  m 
AriZ4>n.t  Le<ige.  assays  of.  vii.  65 1 . 
Ariztequi,   P.   L,  supplies  for  Cal., 

1701,  L  63(L 
Armona.  Gov.,  L  124.  171-2, 
Arret  lanes,  I^  chaplain   to  constit. 

convention,  1840,  vi.  '^90. 
Arnllaga,  Guv.,  rule  of,  1702^,  I, 
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501-529:  1804-14,  ii.  20-43,  194- 

Arricivita,  J.  D.  de,  bibliog.,  etc.,  L 
•>•>•>  •<•>  I  — 


Arroyo  Seen,  ininiiig  at,  1848,  vi.  IL 
'  Arteiiiise.*  Fr.  frigiitc,  iv.  tKl,  LQiL 
Artisntis,  from  Mex.,  list,  1792-3,  L 
G15.  liliL 

Ashley,  state  treasurer,  mention  of, 
vii.  2«)7. 

'Asia,'  uhip,  surrender  of,  iii.  25=20. 
Asiatico-Mexicnna  Co.,  pro{>o8ed  by 

junta,  iii.  5-(i. 
Aspinwull,  W.        the  Pac  Mail  S.  S. 

Co.,  1847  8,  vi.  128  U;  Panami  R. 

K.,  vii.  522. 
Assembly,  fir«t  meeting  of,  1840,  vL 

308-9;  members,  vi.  310. 
'Astrolabe,'  ship  of  La  Perousc,  L 

428-9,  I 
•  Atala,'  shin,  ii.  213.  | 
Att'uomac,  lud.  tril)e,  ii.  SQfi.  { 
Atherton,  F.  D.,  vii.  r>8."). 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  land  grants 

to,  vii.  59.H-  ;">:  negotiations  of,  vii. 

iti)H  9;  combination,  etc.,  of,  vii. 

1.1  t  Hi. 

Auburn,  diggings  around,  1848,  vi. 
XiH;  CO.  seat  of  Placer,  etc.,  vi. 

Aukney,  A.  P.,  the  S.  F.  R.  R.  con- 
vention, 1859,  vii.  S43. 
Aurora,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  519;  a 

mining  centre,  vii.  (ia2. 
Austin,  .Major,  mention  of,  vii.  282. 
Austin,  P.  K.,  vii.  SiKl. 
Australia,  effect  of  Cal.  gold  discov. 
in,  vi.  125:  effect  of  its  gold  discov., 
vii.  lOTj  trade  with,  vii.  121-3. 
Authorities  quoted,  L  xxv.-lxxxviii. 
Authors  in  Cal.,  vii.  722  .3. 
Avila,  Jose,  Cal.  supplies,  L  630. 
Axtell,  S.  B.,  congressman,  vii.  33L 
'Ayacucho,' ship,  iii.  143,  3()5;  iv.  210. 
Ayala,  T.  0.  de,  report  on  Cal.,  1821, 

ii.  443-4. 
Ayres,  Irvin,  biog.  of,  vii.  758. 
Avuntaiuientos,  ii.  401.  500  1,  604. 
'(311-12.  07>i;  iii.  1S2,  187,  220,  245- 

283,  299,  307,  3M),  ;il>5,  417, 
484.  500,  509,  517,  519,  521^  539, 
557.  504-5.  586,  589.  013-16,  630  2. 
634-6,  672-6,  696.  70:^5.  72'. >  ■^1; 
iv.  68.  360.  475.  493i  v.  4L  49-51. 
618.  625-31.  636,  649,  662. 
Azaiiza,  M.  J.  de,  gect'y  to  Galvez,  L 
1 1 5,  129:  vicorov,  ofll  com.  to  king, 
1798-1800,   L  544,  546;  proposed 


tions  to  successor,  L  730;  favors 
naval  force  for  Cal.,  ii.  ILL 

Azcarate,  J.  F.,  of  Cal.  junta  in  Mex., 
182.V7.  iii.  3. 

Aznar,  Antonio,  named  for  Cal.,  1780, 


Babeock,  E. 


B 

S.,  jr. 


biog.   of,  viL 


Babeock, 
Babeock, 


biog.,  vii.  754. 
F.,  biog.  of,  vii.  IM. 
Bacon,  IL        director  Col.  River  R. 

R.,  vii.  610;  giftM  of,  vii.  720. 
Bagky,  1).  F.,  lieut.  1849,  vii.  454. 
i  Bailey,  A.  J.,  mine  discov 'd  by,  1860, 
I     vii.  65L 

Bailey,  J.,  gect'y  Cent.  Pac  R.  R., 
I     1861,  vii.  544;  biog.,  vii.  546-7. 
I  Bailey,  O.,  vii.  (>07. 
j  Bain,  G.,  vii.  607. 
,  liaird,  J.  H.,  biog.,  vi.  656. 
[  Baja  California,  foo  'Ijowor  Cal.* 
I  'BHkal.'ship,  ii.  648,  649-51;  iv.  159. 
I  ILL 

Baker,  senator,  speech  of,  1860,  viL 

276;  death  of,  1861,  vii.  293. 
Biiker,   Maj.,  of  court  at  Fremont 

trial,  V.  4.'Sti. 
1  Baker,  K.  D.,  vi.  6IIL 
I  Baker,  K.  O.,  nominee  for  congress, 

1859,  vi.  723. 
Bakerslielil,  mention  of,  vi. 
Biildridge,  manuscript,  L  56. 
Baldwin,  D.  P.,  geu.  of  militia,  1850, 
vi.  31iL 

Balitwin,  E.  J.,  biog..  vii.  (>81. 
Baldwin,  Judge  J.  C,  electi«»n,  etc., 


of,  vii.  22L 


P5: 


Bildwin,  Judge  J.  (I.,  bi«ig.,  etc.,  of, 

vii.  23.3-4. 
B:ddwin,  O.  D.,  biog.,  vii.  694. 
Ballock,  Rev.,  church  organized  by, 

vii.  729. 
Banbury,  J.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 
Bancroft,  G..  instructions  to  Com. 

.Sloat,  V.  195-ltK). 
Bandini,  J.,   manuscript   of,  L 

mcndjcr  of  legisl.  council,  1847,  vi. 

2iHL 

Biintlmann,  J.,  biog.,  vii.  187. 
Bank  of  Cal.,  affairs  of,  vii.  674  5. 
Bankheail,  Col,  trouble  with  N.  Y. 

vols,  V.  SQL 
Banking,  hist,  of,  1849-86.  vii.  IgQdL 
Banning,  P.,  biog,,  vii.  753. 
Baptism,  first  in  Cal.,  L  1 4.">.  201. 


opening  Cal.  trade,  L  628;  iustruc- 1  Baptists,  mention  of,  vii.  728. 
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Baranof,  cliief  manager  of  Russ.  Aincr. 
Co.,  1803,  ii.  2i  Ibi:  contract  for 
Cal.  ukins,  ii.  ^  04^  78-tiO,  93^ 
instruct4;«i  to  open  C'al.  trade,  ii.  82^ 
actions,  sec  settleineut  in  Cal.,  ii. 
291)  315;  l.iblioB.,  ii.  ML 

Barlwr,  £L  P.,  coJu  cominiaaioner,  vii. 
24iL 

Barber,  V.  J.,  biog.,  vii.  731. 
Barbour,  (I.  W  ,  Ind.  agent,  1850-2, 

vii.  4S'j-.''v 
Barclay,  (i.  R.,  member  stock  board, 

vii.  (ilifi. 
Bard,  T.  R.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 
Barger,  J.,  at  Sutter'a  mill,  1848,  vi. 

Baring,  Rev.  J.,  mention  of,  vii.  729. 

Bark,  consumption,  etc.,  of,  vii.  2L 

Barley,  yield  of,  Iti52-80,  vii.  21=5- 

•Barnstable,'  ship,  iv.  34IL 

Barn.  gov.  B.  Cal.  1772-4,  L  195,  210; 
actions  to  Franciscans,  L  235-7; 
succeeded  by  Neve,  L  237^  238^  447; 
crosses  peninsula,  L  457. 

Barroeta,  Serra'a  suggestions  submit- 
ted to,  L  2UiL 

Barron.  E.,  En^.  consul  atTepic,  I82o, 
iii.  1 76;  actions  in  Graham  affair, 
1840  2.  iv.  30.  32-3. 

Birr<»n,  Forl>e.H  &  C<».,  vii.  fiiiiL 

Bartleson,  Jcthn,  journey  of  party 
uiuler,  iv.  267-76. 

Bartlett,  W.,  renames  S.  F.,  vi.  165; 
elected  mayor  S.  F.,  1884.  vii. 
4-*.'>  (i:  gov.,  1887,  vii.  4.•^.^  4;  biog., 
vii.  433  4;  death  of,  vii.  434. 

Birtlett  Hprings,  dcscript.  of,  vii.  664. 

Barton,  J.,  bitig.,  vii.  659. 

•Bastany,'  ship,  ii.  283. 

Batallun  Fijo  de  Cal.,  1843-t,  iv. 
289-lK);  conduct  of,  iv.  36.3-7;  feel- 
ing against,  iv.  457-8. 

Bates,  Treasurer  HL,  rascality  of, 
1856-7,  vi.  617-ltir^ 

Bates,  J.        vii.  590. 

Bath,  recruiting  for  Stev.  reg't  at,  v. 
5il2. 

Bcale,  Ind.  superintendent,  measures, 
etc.,  of,  vii.  489-  9<.>;  suitersedcd,  vii. 
41ML 

B  'ale,  Lieut,  mention  of,  vi.  1 14. 
Bi'-all,  Lieut-col  B.  L.,  in  command, 

1860.  vii.  4I2j 
Buan,  J.       gen.  of  militia,  1850,  vi. 

aiii 

Bear  Flag,  making  of,  1846,  v.  146-9; 

date  of  raiamn.  v.  1 49-.'>0. 
Bear  Flai;  revolt,  taking  of  Sonoma, 

1846,  V.  lCl-21;  of  the  bay,  v.  122- 


44;  affiirs  at  Sonoma,  v.  !45-4>S; 

Fremont's  campaign,  v.  169-87;  bib. 

of,  V.  KS(;-90. 
Bear  river,  mining  on,  vi.  35.1.  357. 
Beardsley,  E.  A.,  biog.,  vii.  I'A. 
Bears,  hunting  by  I'ortola's  expctl..  L 

149;  Fages'  bunting  exi»ed.,  L  lJ)7- 

8;  in   Mont,    dist,    damages  by, 

1801-5;  ii.  142  3;  damages  by,  iu 

418. 

Beatty,  W.         chief  justice,  1889, 
vii.  735. 

Bcauilry,  Prudent,  biog.  of,  vii.  152. 
Beavide,  M.,  named  for  duty,  L  379. 
Becerra,  exped.,  1533,  L  fL 
Beck,  D.  L.,  biog.,  vii.  IM. 
Bcdtling,  manufact.  of,  vii.  90-1. 
Bee  Line  R.  R.,  vii.  596. 
Beer,  manufact.  of,  vii.  8.'>-fi. 
Becrstecher,  R.  R.  commiss.,  1880, 

vii.  409. 
Bees,  vii.  02. 

Begg  k  Co.,  trade  with  Cal.,  1822-t, 

ii.  475^  519. 
Belaunzaran,  M.,  charge  of  pious  fund 

estates,  iv.  67^  agent  in  Mex.  for 

Cal.  bishop,  iv.  235. 
Belcher,  Judge  L    S.,  'Narrative,' 

1836-42,  iv.  143i  election  of,  vii.  231L 
Belcher  mine,  ore  Ixnly  of,  viL  674-5. 
Belmont,  mention  of,  vi.  52(L 
Bolden,  Josiali,  'manuscript,'  L  56; 

director  Col.  River  R.  R.,  vii.  (iHJ. 
Bell,  Rev.  S.  B.,  missionary  to  Cal., 

1S53,  vii.  I3Q. 
Bellows,  manufact.  of,  vii.  92-3. 
Belting,  manufact.  of,  vii.  92. 
Beltran,  preparetl  V.  R.  report  on 

Cal.  pueblo,  1795,  L  565;  plan  for 

colonizing,  L  603;   on  separating 

two  Cals,  L  637. 
Benham,  C,  nominee  for  congress, 

etc.,  1854,  vi.  im 
Benicia,  founding  of,  1848,  v.  670-4; 

seat  of  gov't  at,  1853-4,  vi.  .322-3; 

dem.  convent,  at,  1851,  vi.  048-9; 

le^isl.  meets  at,  185,3,  vi.  675;  rivalry 

with   San   Francisco,    1848-9,  vi. 

165-6;  hist,  of,  vi.  472-5;  garrison, 

etc.,  of,  1861,  vii.  466-7;  school  at, 

1851,  vii.  US. 
Bcnit2,  W.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi.  20-1. 
Benjamin,  J.  P.,  the  New  Almadcn 

suit,  vi.  55S. 
Bennett,  C,  reveals  gold  discov.,  1848, 

vi.  43^^ 

Bennett,  N.,  assoc.  judge.  1849,  vi. 
314;  election,  etc.,  of.  1850,  viL  220; 
argument  of,  vii. 
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Bcnsley,  J.,  biog.,  etc.,  vii.  UL 
Benton,  Senator,  defends  Fremont,  v. 
456.  40 1 -t!:  nniinoiiity  to  Mornionii, 
T.  473.  475;  efforts  in  con^.,  1850-1, 

vi.  537  -9;  opposes  Gwin  s  bill,  vi. 
6.t4-5:  bill  of,  1849,  vii.  5^  in  the 
8t  Louia  R.  R.  convention,  1849, 

vii.  509. 

Benton,  Rev,  J.  A.,  8|>oech  of,  18G.3, 

vii.  55i):  mention  of,  vii.  717.  7-S. 
Bering,  Hrst  Ru^s.  discov.  of  Amor. 

coa^it,  1741,  ii.  iiSL 
Berkeley,   Fages  exped.  at,  L  185; 

hist,  of,  vi.  479. 
Bemal,  J.  &  A.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi. 

UL 

Bemanio,  del  Espfritu  Santo,  bishop 
of  Cal.,  <leatli  of,  1825,  ii.  Ii58. 

Bjrreye.na  bros,  mention  of,  vi.  13. 

Bjrrcyesa  &  Haro  bros,  murder  of,  v. 
171-4. 

Berry,  Congressman,  letter  of,  vii. 

Bcitard,  J.  B.,  instruction  to  Cal. 

friari,  ii.  40.3-4,  lUL 
Beitvillc,  mention  of,  vi.  495. 
*Betsy,'  Aincr.  ship,  L  545,  (iiLL 
Bibliography  of  <'al.  hist.,  L  ^-63. 
Biddle,  J.,  the  Phil.  R.  R.  convention, 

1850,  vii.  5 1 5. 
Bidwell,  J.,  'Cal.  1841 -8.' iv.  266;  'A 

Journey  to  Cal,,*  v.  .346  7 ;  mention 

of,  vi.  1(V^  rancho,  etc.,  of,  1846,  vi, 

18;  reveals  gold  discov.,  1848,  vi.  | 

45;  mining  ojR'rations,  1848,  vi.  69; 

declines  noin.  for  gov.,  vii.  .323-4; 

defeat  of,  1875,  vii.  367;  pres't  of 

R,  R.  convention,  1859,  viL  543; 

biog.,  vii.  740.  j 
Bidwell  l)ar,  mention  of,  vi,  361.  490. 
Bigelow,  W,  C,  mention  of,  vi.  212.  [ 
Bigler.  Gov,  IL  W.,  at  Sutter's  mill,  i 

1847.  vi.  aL  46  8;  diary  of,  vi.  'U;  \ 

mention  of,  vi.  612;  gov.  of  CaT 

1852;  vi.  6.")7 ;  character,  etc.,  vi. 

657  0;  the  water-lot  bill,  vi,  676-7. 

OHO  I;  reelected,  etc.,  vi.  679-80; 

adniini.-).,  vi.  696. 
Billiard-table^i,  manufact.  of,  vii.  &L. 
BillintfM.  F,,  vii.  3i!2L 
Birchville,  vi.  486. 
Bischoff,  baptizes  Rivera's  son,  L 
Bishop,  app't'd  for  Cal,,  1840,  iv.  65; 

arrival  of,  1841,  iv.  332. 
Black,    Attorney-general,  rep't 

Cal,  land-claims,  1860.  vi,  5i3. 
Black,  Col  IL  M.,  mention  of, 

470 

Black  Diamond,  see  '  Pittsburg. ' 


'Blagonatnerinie,' ship,  ii.  293. 
Bhike,  C.  M.,  mention  of,  vii.  717. 
Ulake,  (ieo.  M.,  gifts  to  univ.  of  Cal., 

vii.  720. 
Blake,  W.  P.,  vii.  (ill. 
Blan,  Rev.  A.,  vii.  Z2iL 
Blinn  Observatory,  descript.  of,  vii. 


on 


VII. 


'Blossom.' Beecliey's  ship,  iii.  L211. 
Blos<M>m  rock,  named  by  Beechey,  ii. 
588. 

Blue  Lead,  mention  of,  vi.  3.">6.  36Q. 

Bocanegra.  J.  M.  de,  com.  on  Jouca 
affair,  1842,  ii.  323. 

Bo«lL>ga,  attemp'd  occupation,  L  516; 
Morages'  exped.  at,  u.  57;  expeiL 
to,  1810,  ii.  92]  Ru94.  settlement 
at,  ii,  199i  Kuskof  's  visit,  I81I-1'>, 
ii,  '294'>-7;  map  of,  ii.  IWO;  affairs  of 
the  Lausanne  at,  1840,  iv.  171-4; 
S.  Smith  at,  1846-8,  vi.  '2SL 

Botlega  l>ay,  named.  L  243;  Rnss. 
exploration  of,  1809,  ii.  80-2;  map 
of,  1775,  ii.  81j  Russians  at,  vi. 
506-7. 

Bixlie,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  519. 
Bo<lie  b.  Benton  R.  R.,  descript.  of, 

viL  sao. 

Boggs,  J.,  biog.,  vii  2iL 

Bo>;gs,  Gov.  L.  W.,  alcalde  of  Sonoma, 

1818,  vi.  20]  r.  r.  article,  etc.,  of, 

vii.  500. 
Boilers,  manufact.  of,  vii.  &jL 
'IVdina,'  ship.  iv.  33,  3L 
Bolinas,  mention  of,  vi.  1^12. 
'liolival,'  ship,  iii.  365j  iv.  95^  250^ 

405. 

Bol-ut  Nneva  rancho,  ii.  fiLS. 

liolton  claim,  mention  of,  vi.  SOL 

Bolts,  C.  T.,  del.  to  constit.  conven- 
tion, etc.,  1849,  vi.  287^  '293,  2il!L 

Bonanza  Firm,  operations  of,  vii.  67'>- 
80;  suit  against,  vii.  (VSO. 

Boials,  state,  1850^  75,  vi.  604-19;  of 
San  Francisco,  1850-6.  vi.  772-4. 

Bonebrake,  G.       bif»g.,  vii.  1 8.^). 

B<»nneville,  map  of,  18.37,  iv.  150. 

'Bonnevillea'  Trap|>er8,  adventures 
of,  18.3.\  iii,  3isiLili2. 

Bonneville,  Lieut-col,  mention  of,  viL 
461. 

Booker,  S.  A.,  nominee  for  cong., 

1859,  vi.  723. 
Boom,  C,  de,  town  laid  out  by,  1849, 

vi.  liLL 

Booth,  J.  F.,  mention  of,  vi.  608. 

B«H>th,  N.,  gov,.  1871,  vii.  364i  U.  8. 
senator,  1874,  vii.  367;  bio^.,  viL 
367;  speech  of,  1863,  viL  550. 
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Boota  and  ahcx;!!,  tnaiiufact.,  etc.,  of, 
vu.  itL 

Borax,  yieM,  etc.,  of,  vii.  fiaft. 
'HorddaiM.'  Kr.  ship,  viaita  of,  1817 

18;  ii,  287 -UQ.  aiiL 
B<»ric:^  (irv..  rule  of  1791-1800,  L 

530-74.  7  >t>-:h!. 
Boring,  licv.,  church  organized  by, 

vii.  7-9. 

Borluml,    S«?nator,  mention   of,  vii. 

7. 

'Boro<lino.'  Hhip,  ii.  fe42. 

Boston,  Cul.  trade  with,  1822,  ii.  475; 

value  of  trade,  1813,  iv.  :{7<»:  K.  R. 

convention  at,  1M9,  vii.  510-1 1. 
BoteU(»,  *  manuscript,'  L  5iL 
B<nu'har<l  atfair,  IMS,  ii.  220-^9. 
Bourne,  W.  B.,  vii.  lifia 
'lioussole,'  hhip  of,  L  428  9. 
Bouton,  E.,  h\oa.  of.  vii.  745. 
Bovard,  Dr  M.  Al.,  biog.,  vii.  720. 
Bowun,  T.         gen.  ot  militia,  1850, 

vi.  ailL 

Bowie,  Col  O.  VV.,  nominee  for  con- 
gres-i,  IS.')4,  vi.  090;  mention  of, 
vir  4t»9-70. 

Box-niaking,  vii.  8Q. 

Brackett,  Capt.,  ut  Sonoma,  1848,  vi. 
iilL 

Brackett,  J.  E.,  gen.  of  militia,  1850, 

vi.  319. 

Bradbury,  IL  K.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 
Bratlen,  W.,  mention  of,  vii.  U17-18. 
Bradley,  the  gold  discov.,  1848,  vi. 

Bradley,  IL  J.,  mention  of,  vi.  42i 

Bra<lt,  (i.  (J.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 

Bragi;.  <i.  F.,  mention  of,  vii.  539. 

Branci forte.  Viceroy,  ofll  acta  on 
Cil.  affairs;  17i>4-7,  L  525-t).  531. 
543.  .'S.->0-74. 

Branciforto,  mission,  see  also  Santa 
Cruz,  founding  of,  l  5(k5-70;  pro- 
gress at,  18  )0.  L  511:  events  at,  1801- 
10.  ii.  l.'>5-7;  characUsr  of  set- 
tlers, ii.  I.m;  events  at.  1811-20,  ii. 
390-1;  events  at,  1821-30,  ii.  6211- 
7j  list  of  settlers  at,  ii.  627:  trouble 
at,  iii.  5S8;  events  at.  1831-40,  iii. 
C9i>-7:  aunnla  of,  v.  MLiiL 

Brainly,  Sutter's  manufacture  of,  iv. 
1  :<.'>■ 

Branham,  B.  F.,  biog..  vii.  754. 
Drannan,  S.,  the  c'>l'l  discov.,  1848, 
ri.  5ti;  pres.  Yuba  R.  R.  Co.,  18G2, 

vii.  5Hu. 

Brass  foundries,  vii.  9L 
Brazil,  Stev.  reg't  at  Rio  Janeiro,  v. 
512. 


Breckenridge  party,  attitude  of,  1561, 


VII. 


>M 


Breen,  Patrick,  'Diary  of,'  v.  535. 
Brenhain,    C.    H..   mayor    of  San 

Francisco,  1851-2,  vL  761-4;  biog., 

VI.  IliL 

firewater,  C.  W.,  mention  of,  vii.  65iL 
Brewster,  R.  E.,  member  S.  F.  stock- 

l>oard,  vii.  1'><W. 
Bricks,  tnaiiufact.,  etc.,  of,  vii.  97-8. 
Bridge.  IL  E  ,  mention  of,  vii.  (A)l. 
Bridgep<»rt,  mention  of,  vi.  ;»l  !>. 
BridKOM,  building  of,  1816,  ii.  416. 
Brigt^s,  Rev.  M.  C,  mention  of,  viL 

Bnxihcad,  Senator,  motion   of,  viL 

Broderick,  D.  C,  biog..  vi.  659-02: 
state  hcnator,  1852,  vi.  664-6.  677; 
quarrel  with  Kntill.  vi.  669-70; 
election  bill  of,  18.>4,  vi.  6^1-6; 
further  polit.  career,  vi.  691-730; 
character,  vi.  709  10.  73.1^5:  chal- 
lenged by  Perley,  1859,  vi.  725; 
duel  with  Terry,  1859,  vL  731-2; 
death  of,  vi.  732-3;  obsequies,  vu 
7.36-7. 

Broiitwell,  T.,  mine  discov 'd  by,  1801, 
vii.  JMiL 

Brot)ke,  Brig. -gen.  O.  M.,  of  court  at 
Fremont  trial,  v.  456. 

'Brooklyn,'  ship,  iii.  13,  82^  137.  v. 
469.  545. 

Broi»klyn,  town,  hist,  of,  vi.  477-8. 

Brooks,  J.  T.,  mention  of,  vi.  72; 
'Four  months  among  the  gold  find- 
ers,' vi.  97-8. 

Brown,  B.,  biog.  of,  vii.  3QL 

Brown,  C,  mention  of,  vi.  tL 

Brown,  E.,  mention  of,  vi.  \Q. 

Brown,  F.  E.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 

Brown,  J.,  mention  of,  vii.  607. 

Brown,  J.,  biog.,  vii.  755. 

Brown,  fol  O.  M.,  mention  of,  viL 
469. 

Brown  valley,  mining  excitement  at, 
vii.  6:^7. 

Brownsville,  mention  of,  vi.  487. 

Browne,  J.  R.,  bibliog.,  ii.  176;  re- 
porter to  constit.  convention,  biog., 
etc.,  1849,  vi.  286-9. 

Bruce,  S.  C,  member  S.  F.  stock- 
board,  vii.  668. 

Bru.thes,  manufact  of.  vii.  M. 

Mirubus,'  transport,  v.  51 1. 

Bryan,  Judge  C.  N.,  election  of,  1855, 
vii  1220. 

Bryant,  Mayor,  courtesy  of,  vii.  592; 
biog.  of,  vii.  186. 
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Bryant,  E,  chiirch-wanlcn,  vii.  729. 

Bryant,  Sturgis  &  Co.,  ia  Cal.  traile, 
I8*>2,  ii.  475j  1S41,  iv.  218i  ship 
con8igtu*«l  to,  \8'2o,  iii.  21. 

Bucareli,  Viceroy,  onlcrs  to  explore  S. 
F.  CO.,  1771,  L  1S3,  ]92l  favorably 
disposed  to  Scrra,  L  207-18;  otH 
actions  in  C.d.  affairs,  1771-^^, 
L  221,  22L  ±Mji  237i  238.  240,  SiL 
248.  258.  272.  27 'J.  28i>.  300-12. 
319.  355.  447.  008;  «leatli  of,  L  32^ 
322. 

Buchanan,  sec't'y,  Larkin's  cominu. 
to,  on  British  schemes,  iv.  o90-.")t)l. 
596-8;  iaatructiona  toLarkin,  1845, 
V.  I'.t.^-i;. 

Buchanan,    Lieut-col   R.  C,  at  Ft 

Humboldt,  1852.  vii.  4liL 
Buck,  D.  A.,  cxi)cd.,  etc.,  of,  1849, 

vi.  501-2. 

Buckeye  Mining  Co.,  capital,  etc.,  of, 

vii.  (iOT. 

Buckhaltcr  observatory,  dcscript.  of. 


vii.  12L 


02. 


Buckingham  &  Hecht,  vii.  22. 
Buckley,  \V.  A.,  mention  of,  vii 
Bucksport,  mention  of,  vi.  511L 
Buena  Vista  rancho,  ii.  iii^ 
Buffum,  E.  (J.,  *Six  months  in  the 
gold  mines,'  vi.  USi  mention  of,  vi. 


•>-< 


Buffum.  J.  W.,  vice  prest  N.  C.  R.  R., 
vii.  587. 

BuKlukof,  Michael,  signer  of  Russ. 
proclamation  to  Cal.,  1810,  ii.  290. 


•Buldnkof,' ship.  L  293,  040^  t^2-5 
Bumstcad  A.  Son;*,  ii.  475. 
Bunker,  Wm  M.,  mention  of,  vii 
r»74 

Burbank,  D.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 

Burch.   J.    C,    nominee   tor  cong. 

1859,  vi.  723. 
Bureau  of  mining,  state,  vii. 


Burt^oyne  fi  Co.,  mention  of,  vii. 
Bun-bun  r.incho,  ii.  ai)2. 
Burke,  J.       suit  of,  vii.  CSQ. 
Burke,  M.  J.,  bio^.,  vii.  754. 
Burling.une,  E.  C,  biog.  of,  vii. 
Burling:ime  treaty,  psi^sago  of 


ICQ. 


the, 

vii.  ''i42  -3;  provisions,  etc.,  of,  vii. 
343;  objoctums  to,  vii.  .'^{^5. 
Buniett.  P.  [Lj  mention  of,  vi.  277. 
279.  447-9;  gov.  of  VaI,  )849.  vi. 
305-0;  message  to  le;;i»l..  1849,  vi. 
312;  policy  of,  vi.  312-13;  charac- 
ter, etc.,  vi.  043  4;  resigns,  1851, 

vi.  044:  biog..  vi.  (>44;  m«*sago  of, 

vii.  193-4;  election  of,  1857,  vii. 
220-1;  the  Stovall  case,  vii.  22^ 


Burncy,  on  Drake's  anchorage,  L  69^ 
9iL 

Burnham,  Rev.,  vii. 
Burns,  D.  M.,  sec.  of  state,  1880,  vu. 
408. 

Burris,  D.,  biog.,  vii.  155. 
Burrows,  Dr,  mention  of,  vii.  722. 
Burton,  Lieut-col  IL     ,  at  Monterey, 

1848  9,  vii.  440, 
Burwell,  Dr  L..  biog.,  vii.  I54j 
Busch,  A.  C,  biog..  vii.  08L 
Bustamante,  (len.,  reported  oxped. 

from  Mcx.,  1847,  v.  4ilL 
BusUmante,  C.  M.,  of  Cal.  junta  in 

Mox.,  1825-7,  iii.  3i  report  on  Cal. 

miss.,  iii.  IS3SL 
B'.itte  county,  mining  in,  18,')0-6.  vi. 

301-3;  hist,  of,  vi.  4'.K)  2;  name, 

etc,  vii.  132. 
Bynum,  S.,  senator,  1850,  vi.  698; 

biog.,  vi.  Qi^ 


Cabrera  Bueno,  bibliog.,  L  86^  sail- 
ing directions,  L  H>Oi  description 
of  Mont,  and  S.  F.,  L  150-59.  109, 
187. 

Cabrillo,  exiKid.,  L  ISL 
Cacheville,  mention  of.  vi.  4ffl. 
Cadwalla«ler,  N.,  biog.,  vii.  IM. 
Cahuenga,  battle  of,  1H45.  iv.  503-4: 

treaty  of,  1840,  v.  404-7;  1847,  vi. 

250. 

Cahuenga  rancho,  occupied,  1810.  IL 
353. 

Cahuillas,  Inds,  v.  56L 
Cainameros,  Ind.  tribe,  iv.  IL 
Cahleron-Miguel  (lonziilez.  sfndico  at 
fcL  Bias  for  Cal.  mias.,  1801-2,  ii. 

ior>. 

Calderou,  Tom4a,  sfndico  at  S.  Bias 
for  Cal.  miss.,  1802  0,  li.  100,  _ 

Calaveras  county,  minmg  in,  1850-6, 
vi.  373-5;  hist,  of,  vi.  512-13;  name, 
etc.,  vii.  HQ. 

Calaveras  river,  cxpcd.  at,  1800,  u. 

IIL 

California,  maps  of,  L  L  508l  yi«  5i 
597 ;  discovery  of,  1542-1 7t>8,  L  64- 
109;  origin  of  name,  L  r>4  8;  exped.H 
by  sea  and  land,  i.  120-39.  240-9_7: 
re;;bimento  for  gov't,  1778,  i._31.- 
19;  financial  troubles,  L  3'.t7;  J,.^ 
Perousc's  observations  on,  L  433-5; 
coast  «U'fenoe.«»,  L  515  10.  5:t.3-5.  ii. 
211;  war  alar.ns,  vi.  .'>42;  effortn  for 
colonization,  1795-1800,  L  504-74; 
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viceroy's  rei»ort,  1693,  L  579;  pa{>al 
bulls  for,  L  598;  hemp  culture,  L 
717;  list  of  iuhabiUnts,  1769-1800, 
L   73'J-44;   separation  completed, 

1804,  ii.  20;  defenceless  condition, 

1805,  ii.  29j  plana  for  protection,  ii. 
30-1 :  Arrillaffa's  report,  1806,  ii. 
36-7:  limit  of  Spauiah  occupation, 
ii.  43;  liczanof's  mias.  to,  1805-6, 
ii.  64-76;  Haranof's  proclamation, 
1810,  ii.  82i  loyalty  to  Spain,  1808, 
ii.  87-8;  effects  in,  of  Mex.  revolu- 
tion, ii.  105-7;  stock-raising,  1801- 
10^  il  16Ij  1769-1888,  viL  1^  62- 
62;  agriculture,  ii.  161;  vii.  2-50; 
land  grants  and  private  ranchos,  ii. 
170  'M  institutions  and  industries, 
1801-10,  ii.  174-93;  Sola's  report 
on,  1817,  ii.  214-15;  Bouchard's  in- 
vasion, 1818,  ii.  220^9;  Russ.  in, 
1811-20,  ii.  294-320;  as  a  Mex. 

Erovince,  1822,  ii.  460-81;  Kotze- 
ue's  report  on,  1824,  ii.  524 ;  Van- 
couver's observations  on,  ii.  526-9; 
first  constitution,  1824,  ii.  511;  pop., 
iL  653-4;  iii.  699i  vi.  'LA^  indebt- 
edness of,  iv.  561;  vi.  605-22;  vii. 
439-41;  conquest  by  U.  S.,  v.  191- 
254.  385  412;  ranchos  and  settle- 
ments in,  1848,  vi.  4-21;  climate  of, 
vi.  23-4;  vii.  8-20;  the  gold  discov. 
and  etlect,  1848,  vi.  32-41,  52  66. 
110-25:  further  gold  discovs,  1848, 
vi.  67-80;  prospecting  in,  vi.  67-81, 
1 10-25,  .'^S5-6;  mining  in,  vi.  85-91. 
351  80;  vii.  636  U5;  society  in,  1848 
-50,  vi.  82-5,  221-48;  mining  in,  vi. 
84-91.  351-80:  vii.  6.%  65;  traile 
in,  1848;  vu  90-3;  immigration  to, 
1848-50,  VL  121-5;  the  voyage  to, 
1848-9,  vi.  129^2;  the  overland 
journey  to,  1849,  vi.  143-60;  polit. 
hist  of,  1846-50,  vi.  250-3.->0;  18.*»0- 
60,  vi.  643-739;  the  constitutional 
convention,  vi.  273-301;  constitu- 
tion of.  1849,  vi.  294-300;  1879,  vii. 
370-406;  state  seal,  vi.  307;  first 
legisL  of,  vi.  308-36;  the  slavery 
question,  vi.  312-14.  605-6;  judicial 
aistricts,  1850,  vi.  3H>  17;  counties 
of,  vL  317-18;  vii.  A'.'u  A'M  militia, 
vL  318-20;  land  tenure,  etc.,  vi. 
326-.3."),  529-8 1 ;  proceedings,  etc., 
in  congress  concerning,  vi.  336-45; 
admitted  as  a  state,  1850,  vi.  343-9; 

(;eol.  formations,  vi.  381-5;  camp 
ifo  in,  vi.  .386-91 ;  mining  regula- 
tions, vi.  39t'>-  402;  mining  taxes, 
vi.  4^4-6;  miuiug  methods,  vi.  40S>- 


26;  miner's  law  in,  vi.  431-3;  mining 
camps,  vi.  4.'U  5;  towns,  vi.  43i>- 
528:  counties,  vi.  481-528;  filibust. 
expeds  from,  1851-9,  vi.  58:i-603; 
loans,  1850,  vi.  604-7;  bou<U,  1850-- 
7,  vi.  604  19;  taxation,  1850-75,  vL 
604  22;  revenue,  1850-75,  vi.  605- 
22;  official  rascality  in,  1856-  7,  vi. 
615  -19;  repudiation  disclaimed  by, 
1857,   vi.   619-20;    enterprise  re- 
stricted in,  1849-57,  vi.  623-6:  ap- 
propriations for,  1850-4,  vi,  626-37; 
public  lands,  vi.  638  4 1 ;  mails,  vi. 
<26-7;  vii.   143-8,   281;  vigilance 
committees  in,  1851-6,  vi.  742-54 ; 
rainfall,  vii.  8.  14-15.  18-20;  irriga- 
tion, etc.,  ii.  106;  vii.  8-14,  428  .«}; 
741-2:  agric,   vii.    1^^37;  739-40; 
droughts,    1850-77.    vii.    16,  16j 
flootis,  HM9-81,  vii.  16-17;  1889- 
90;  vii.  739-40;  fruit-growing,  vii. 
38-50.  742-6;  manufact,  1848-88, 
vii.  6^-101 ;  commerce,  vii.  102-29. 
157  9.  170-8;  shii)ping,  vii.  123  9; 
vii.  I'Jl  .'i.'>;  coast  surveys,  etc.,  vii. 
136  7;'  custom-house,  viL  Kffl-40: 
roads,  vii.  142-3.  496-7;  express 
cos,  vii.  149-51 ;  stage  lines,  viL 
151-2;  pack  trains,  vii.  152  4;  tel- 
egraph hnes,  vii.  154-6;  insurance, 
vii.   159-60;  banking,   vii.  160-4; 
speculation  in,  vii.  168-70,  177-8; 
courts  of,  vii.  191-2.  237-40,  378- 
82;   crime  in,  vii.  192-219;  judi- 
ciary of,  vii.  220-50.  378-82.  73.5-6; 
constit.  of,  amended,  1862,  vii.  233- 
4,  296.  302;   codes  of   laws,  vii. 
249-50;  legisl.  of,  viL  251-79.  29.*^- 
307.  319-22.  327-9,  363-71.  376- 
93.  409-36.  534-5;  proposed  divis- 
ion of,  vii.  254-5;  disloyalty  in,  vii. 
2.58-65.  309  10;  the  civil  war,  vii. 
27* >  WW;  primary  elections  in,  viL 
315  17:  party  changes  in,  1865-8, 
vii.  315-32;  the  Chinese  question, 
vii.  3.35-48.  .390-1 ;  labor  agitations, 
vii.         62;  wealth  of,  1878,  vii. 
372-3:  1880-8,  vii.  4.'»-9:  railroads, 
vii.  383,  386-9,  498-6.35;  corpora- 
tions, vii.  385-9.  395;  foreigners  in, 
viL  4.36-7;  counties,  viL  4.37-43; 
imp'ts  and  exp'ts,  1889,  vii.  442-3; 
products,   1889,  vii.   442-3;  gov't 
appropriat.,  etc.,  for,  1851-86,  viL 
443^;  milit.  affairs  in,  1848  88, 
vii.  445-73;  Indians.  viL  474  94; 
literature  of,  vii.  723-6;  religion 
and    education    in,    viL  71&-31» 
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Cal.  Academy  of  Sciencen,  mention  of, 
vii.  T'-*"^ 

California  battalion,  organized,  1846, 
184;  actions  of,  1846,  v.  357-<il; 


list  of  officers,  v.  360-1; 
V.  372-7. 
Cal.  Central  li.  R.,  mention 


march  of, 
of,  vii. 
of,  1846-^,  V. 


586,  Ulfi. 
California  claims,  hist. 

46-J-8. 

'California  Gold  Rejjions,'  vi.  llfl. 
Califr>rnia  mine,  estimated  value,  vii. 

675;  fluctuation  of,  vii.  677. 
California,  business  failures  in,  1855- 

6,  vii.  178  84. 
Cal.  Navigation  co.,  mention  of,  vii. 

Cal.  Northern  R.  R.,  incorporated, 

vii.  586-  7. 
California  Pioneer  Soc.,  hear  flag  pre- 

served  by,  v.  148;  mention  of,  vii. 

707. 

Cal.  Pacific  R.  R.,  affairs  of,  vii.  581-6. 
Cal.  Pacific  R.  R.  Extension  co.,  vii. 
582.  ^ 

•California,'  ship.  iii.  53L  551,  !m, 
574.  580.  590,  5«J3;  iv.  y3^  28L  285, 
312.  'MO.  558. 

Cal.  Southern  Extension  co.,  char- 
tered, vii.  616. 

Cal.  h'outhern  R.  R.,  affairs  of,  vii. 
590,  614. 

California  Stage  co.,  mention  of,  vii. 
151-2. 

Cal.  state  geological  society,  organ* 

izod,  vii.  Ml.. 
California  Steam  Navigation  co.,  in- ! 

cor]>r>ration,    etc.,    of,    1854,   vii.  j 

m  4.  ^  ! 
'California '  steamer,  voy.  of,  1848-9, 

vi.  129-30.  13.i-8. 
Cal.  Stock  and  Exchange  board,  or- 

Janized,  vii.  6<>9. 
.  &  Nevada  Railway  co.,  mention 
of,  vii.  590. 
Cal.  &,  Oregon  R.  R.  co.,  organization 

of,  vii.  586. 
Calistoga,  origin  of  name,  L  67i  men- 
tion of,  vi.  510. 
Calistoga  hot  springs,  mention  of,  viL 
6<')."). 

Calkins,  J.  \V.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 

Call,  bill  of,  on  Cal.  claims,  v.  464-5. 

Calleja,  Viceroy,  off!   acts  in  Cal. 

affairs,  1814-16,  ii.  208,  ML 
Calloway,  D.,  mention  of,  vi.  GSJB. 
Calz^da,    Juan,   guardian  in  Mex., 

offl  acts,   1815,  1827-8,  ii.  397-8. 

fioL 
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Cambre,  M.,  app't  admin,  of  customs, 
iv.  m. 

Camp,  the  PhiL  R.  R.  convention 

1850,  vii.  iUiL 
Campbell,  Judge,  mention  of,  vii.  209 

Smith  case,  vii.  212-14. 
Campbell,  F.  VV.,  «up't  of  public  in 

struct,  1880,  vii.  408. 
Campbell,  J.  C,  cougrcitsman,  1887 

vii.  435;  biog.,  vii.  4:<5. 
Canada  do  los  Alittos,  Califoruians  en 

camped  at,  v.  311a. 
Canby,  E.  R.  S.,  arrival  of,  vii.  447. 
Canonia,  Ind.  trilM?,  li.  506. 
CaQon  creek,  diggings  at,  vi.  ML 
CaQon  Perdido,  affair  of,  v.  586-7. 
Capo  Mendocino,  first  mention  of,  L 

95;  Ind.  fight  at,  1843.  iv.  362. 
Capen,  Rev.,  mention  of,  vii.  728. 
Capital,  change  of,  L  307. 
Carcaba,  M.,  haUilitado-gen.  of  Cal., 

L  503.  630-1;  on  compensation  to 

soldiers,  L   534;   in    Mex.,  1794, 

1801,  ii.  98,  187. 
Cardenas,  P.,  of  Cal.  junta  in  Mex., 

1825  7,  iii.  3. 
Cardona,  declared   Cul.    an  island, 

1617.  L  m 
Carilio,  del.  to  constit.  convention, 

1848,  vi.  285i  speech  of,  vi.  28.')  t>. 
Carleton,  Gen.,  forces,  etc.,  of,  1861, 

vii.  ilia. 

Cdrlos  III.,  death  of.  1789.  L  416. 

Carlos  IV.,  call  for  contributions, 
1793,  1795,  L  536-7;  abdication  of, 
1808,  ii.  8L 

Carlson,  W.  E.,  biog..  vii.  7.54. 

Carmelite  monastery,  proposed  estab- 
lishing. L  58(<. 

Carmelite  convent,  proposal  to  es* 
tablish,  1797.  L  706. 

Carmclo  bay,  camp  at,  1770,  L  169; 
S.  Carloa  mis.  transfer  to,  L  17^-8. 

'Caroline,'  ship,  iii.  iiiL 

Carpentier,  E.  R.,  mention  of,  vii. 
580. 

Carpentier,  ILW.,  mayor  of  Oaklaiul, 
etc.,  1854,  vi.  476-7;  mention  of, 
vii.  5.S0. 

Carpets,  manufact.  of,  vii.  91. 

Carpy,  C.  biog.,  viL  754. 

Carquin,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 

Carquiues  strait.  Fages  discovers,  i, 
185;  Ind.  fight,  1807,  iL  85j  settle- 
ment  founded  on,  1847-8,  vL  18-19. 

Can*.  Billy,  mention  of.  vii.  615. 

Carr,  J.  D.,  biog.  of,  vii.  TAL. 

Carrey.  J.,  nominee  for  gov.,  vi. 
723. 
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Carson,  J.  mention  of,  vL  77; 
*  Early  RucoUections  of  the  MinM/ 

vi.  1M>. 

Carson  creek,  minincr  on,  1848,  vi,  77. 
Carson  hill,  iniuing  dist.,  vi.  374. 
Carson  valley,  minora  in,  1850,  vL 

Carson  k  Colorado  R.  R.,  location  of, 

vii.  saa 

Carver,  IjL,  R.  R,  schenie  of,  vii. 
49S  9. 

Caney,  J.,  murders  James  King  of 
William,  186<),  vi.  740]  trial  and 
execution  of,  vi.  749  o(). 

Casey,  Col  S.,  at  Bc-nicia.  1849,  vii. 
448:  at  Port  Orford,  1851,  vii.  4fiQ. 

C»»erly,  E.,  U.  S.  sen.,  1867,  vii. 
327-8;  biog.,  etc.,  vii.  3*28-9;  resig- 
nation of,  1873,  vii.  afilL 

Castillero,  A. ,  the  new  Almadon  suit, 

vi.  554-5;  vii.  6.54i. 

Castillo.  F.,  slave-trading  of,  1858,  vi. 
716-17. 

Castoria,  toMrn.  mention  of,  vi.  513. 
C*stro.  J,       roncho  of,  1848,  vi.  IQ. 
C!!<i9tro,  manuscript,  L 
Castro,  F.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi.  IQ. 
Cistro,  (J.,  rancho  of,  1848.  vi.  liL 
Castro,  Jose,  mention  of.  vii.  056. 
Castroville.  mention  of,  vi.  f''J4. 
•CaUlina,'  ship.   iii.  238t  240,  2^, 

365,  572:  iv.       95,  liiL 
Cathcart.  R.,  l»iog.,  vii.  754. 
'Catherine,'   ship,    hunting  exped., 

1811,  ii.  S& 
Catherwoo<l.  F.,  mention  of,  vii.  581. 
Catholics,  Roman,  progress,  etc.,  of, 

vii.  726-7. 


Catlin,  IL  P.,  mention  of,  vii.  586. 
Cattle,  at  miss.,   1884-5.  iii.  :i48  9; 

Spanish,  vii.  53]  industry,  1850-89, 

vii.  53-6. 

Cavallier,  J.  B.  E.,  member  stock  Chichoyomi.  Iiid.  tril>e,  ii.  fiOfi. 
board,  vii.  fifig. 


P.  R  R,  vii.  557i  aid  to,  vii.  558, 
560;  iHKiks  of,  vii.  561 ;  taxes  of, 
vii.  562;  suit  San  Joaquin  co.,  vii. 
663-4 ;  linances  of,  viL  565-6.  577. 
621— t.  l>26-7;  construction  and  cost, 
vii.  565-^.  576-7.  624;  completion, 
574-6;  debt  of,  vii.  67L  021-4. 
626  7.  631;  lease,  etc.,  of  CaL 
Pacific  R.  R.,  vii.  582-6;  roads  con- 
trolled, vii.  58^1;  opposition  to,  viL 
597;  Yerba  Buena  Inland,  vii.  001- 
6]  troubles  with  S.  F.,  vii.  601-8: 
earnings,  debt,  etc.,  viL  fild  et  seq. 

'Ceres.'  ship,  ii.  642. 

Cerro  (Jonio  mining  district,  vii.  Ciil . 

ChaboUa,  A.,  rancho  of.  1848,  vi.  12. 

Chabot,  Anthony,  gift  of  Chabot  ob- 
servatory, vii.  721. 

Chaguanosos,  Ind.  tribe,  troablea 
with.  1840,  iv.  I(L 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  OTganized, 
etc.,  1850,  vii.  UlL 

Chamberlain,  E.  K.,  presd't  pro  tern, 
of  senate,  1849,  vi.  :<(>i>  10. 

Chandler,  A.  L.,  biog.,  vii.  i23. 

Cliandler,  Lieut,  mention  of.  vii.  466. 

Channel  establishments.  Neves'  plan 

for,  L  am. 

ChapcUe.  A.,  mention  of,  vii.  668. 
Chapin,  O.  S..  biog.,  vii.  754. 
Chord,  VVm  (».,  mention  of,  vii. 
Cliarities  in  CaL,  vii.  705  7. 
•Chatham,' Vancouver  ship,  L  510- 

12,  blh. 
•CEato,'  shin.  iv.  35Q. 
Chauncev,  IL,  the  Panaroi  R.  R-, 

vii.  522. 
Chemoco,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 
Clienery,  R.,  mention  of,  viL  557. 
Chenery,  Bumey  ft  Co.,  R.  R.  con- 
tractors, vii.  587. 
Chicory,  cultivation  of,  viL  2L 


Chico,  hist,  of,  vi.  491. 
Cavis,  J.  M..  defeat  of,  1875,  viL  3fiL  Chihuahua,    annals   of,    1701-69,  L 


CaymuH,  Ind.  trilie,  ii.  .")06. 
'  Caradora,'  ship,  iL  215.  283,  221 


Childs,  O.  W.,  biog.,  vii.  51. 


Ceballos,  J.  B.,  pres.  of  San  Fcrnan-  !  Chili,  effect  of  gold  discov.  in  Cal.,  vL 


do,  1812,  ii.  3ihL 
Cement,  consumption,  etc.,   of,  vii. 
98,  6tiQ. 

Central  Pacific  R  R.,  schemes  of,  vii. 
323]  land  grants  to,  vii.  329,  550, 


125. 

Chiles,  manuscript,  L  5fi. 
Chiles.  J.  B.,  mention  of,  vi.  I^ 
Chdes,  Jos.,  company  to  CaL,  1843, 
iv.  392^ 


5.>J-I.  573-6;  charter,  etc.,  of,  vii.   Chiliyomi.  Ind.  tribe,  iv.  3fi3. 
528-31;   bon.U.  viL  531-2.  550-1;  China,  plans  for  trade  with.  L  43(Mlj 
571-3.    organized,   etc.,   1861,  vii.       effect  of  gold  discov.  in  CaL,  1849, 
5U.  ■urvoys.  vii.  547;  legisL,  viL      vi.  124. 

5t8  9  .5.')5-7.  5.')n-60:  groun.l  China  basin,  S.  P.  R.  R.  designs  on, 
broken,  vii    549-50;  grant  to  W.  \    vii.  JiiiL 
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Chinese,  effect  of  labor  on  industries, 
vii.  71-3.  683;  arrivals  of,  vii.  335-6; 
dislike  of,  vii.  3.%  40;  persecution 
of,  vii.  337-8,  legislation 
against,  1855-76,  vii.  337-44;  taxa- 
tion, etc.,  of,  vii.  337-45;  competi- 
tion of,  vii.  338-46,  :^51-3;  vices, 
etc.,  of,  vii.  340  1 ;  treaties  with, 
vii.  342-3,  347-8;  the  newconstit, 
1879,  vii.  3W  I;  in  R.  R.  employ, 
1865,  vii.  r><)7;  {>opulation  in  S.  F., 
vii.  691  'J. 
Chinese  camp,  mention  of,  vi.  321* 
Chino  rancho,  light  at,  1846,  v.  312- 
LL 

Chipman.  N.  C,  mention  of,  vii,  607. 
C'hipps  Flat,  mining  at,  vii.  63^ 
•Chirikof,'  ship,   iL   210,  216,  283, 
306. 

Chocuyem,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 

Chollar  Silver  Mining  Co.,  capital 
8t4»ck,  vii.  666;  stocks  of,  vii.  671 ; 
output,  vii.  673. 

Church,  protestant  service  in  S.  F., 
1848,  v.  657 ;  land  claims  of  the, 
1845-58,  vi.  563-5;  at  S.  F.,  vi. 
784.  vii.  726  30;  at  Sacramento,  vii. 
728;  at  Neva»la  City,  vii.  at 
Placerville,  vii.  729  30;  value  of 
property,  vii.  730-1. 

Church,  M.  J.,  biog.,  vii.  IfJ, 

Churchill,  J.,  l>iog.,  vii.  185. 

Churchill,  Col  S.,  of  court  at  Fre- 
mont trial,  V. 

Churchman,  J.,  nominee  for  congress, 
1854,  vi.  fiao, 

Churuptoy  Ind.  tribe,  treaty  with, 
iv.  IL 

Cieneguita,  oattle  at,  1829,  iii.  80-1 
Cigars,  manufact.,  etc.,  of,  vii.  87-8. 
Citrus  fruits,  cultivation  of,  vii.  ^ 
Civil  government,  plans  for,  1846,  v. 
284-6. 

Civil  war,  attitude  of  CaL  in  the,  vii. 
276-314. 

Claiborne,  Lt  M.  G.  L.,  in  Wilkes' 

expedt.,  iv.  241. 
'Clarion,'  brings  news  of  Bouchard 

coming,  1818,  ii.  222. 
'Clarita,^ship,  iv.  312,  340^  540. 
Clark,  F.  D.,  the  First  Regt  of  N.  Y. 

Vols,  V.  503. 
Clark,  J.  M.,  mention  of,  vii.  587. 
Clark.  L.  G.,  argument  favoring  Pac 

R  R.,  1838,  iv.  223. 
Clarke,  Gen.  N.   S.,  in  command, 

1857,  vii.  412, 
Clayea.  O.  M.,  sUte  printer,  1863, 

vii.  304. 


Clark,  Wm  S.,  com.  on  public  school, 

vii  716-17. 
Clay,  manufact.  of,  viL  98-9. 
Clear  lake,  massacre  at,  1843,  iv.  302. 
Clement,  L.  M.,  mention  of,  vii.  5li8. 
•Clementine,'  ship,  iii.  464,  491,  569; 

iv.  82,  93,  127. 
'Cleopatra,'  ship,  ii.  263,  293. 
Clergymen,  pioneer,  vii.  726-31. 
Climate,  weather  report*,  1811-20, 

iL  417]  1820-21.  ii.  443i  drought, 

ii.  481;  rainy  season,  1824-5,  iiL 

29-30. 

Clinton,  W.  A.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 

Cloth  in  p,  manufact.  of,  vii.  89-90. 

CloverdaJe,  mention  of,  vi.  408. 

Cluatinomayomi,  lud.  tribe,  iv.  26^ 

Coal  mines,  vii.  061. 

Coast  surveys,  see  surveys,  coast. 

Coasting  trade,  suspended  and  re- 
stored, 1841,  iv.  207-8. 

Cochrane,  ravages  in  Cal.,  ii.  246.^ 

Cochran,  T.,  mention  of,  vi.  4i!8. 

Coffee-plant,  attempt  to  cultivate  the, 
vii.  3L 

Coffin,  G.  W..  biog.,  vii.  1M. 
Coffroth,  J.  \V.,  nomiu.  for  congr., 

1868.  vii.  aaL 

CogBwell,  Dr  IL  D.,  gift*  of,  viL 

720-1. 

Cogswell  polytechnic  school,  vii.  721. 

Cohen,  A.  A.,  mention  of,  vi.  478; 
sec.  Cal.  I'ac  R.  R.,  vii.  586;  re- 
ceiver for  Adams  &  Co.,  etc.,  viL 
175-8.  biog.,  viL  178-9. 

Cohn,  B.,  biog.,  754. 

Coinage,  jirivatc,  vii.  165-6;  mint, 
viL  167-8. 

CoIlM'rt,  Michael,  mention  of,  viL 
6.38. 

Cole,  A.  W.,  viL  m 

Cole,  C,  congressman,  1863,  viL  304; 

U.  S.  sen.,  viL  322i  biogy,  322; 

mention  of,  vii.  ri44. 
Coleman,  Edward,  mention  of,  viL 

520. 

Coleman,  John  C,  pres.  Nevada  co. 

N.  G.  R.  R..  vii.  530. 
Coleman,  J.  W.,  biog..  viL  fiSL 
Coleman,  VV.  T.,  president  of  vigi- 
lance comm.,  1856,  vL  794;  caudi- 
date  for  U.  S.  sen.,  viL  322;  the 
labor  riot,  1877,  viL  354;  mention 
of,  vii.  610. 
College  of  Cal.,  mention  of,  vii.  120. 
Collier,  J.,  collector  of  customs,  1849, 
vii.  140. 

'Collingwuod,'  Eng.  man-of-war,  v. 
207. 
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Coloina,  settlement  founded  at,  1S47, 

vi.  28-y;  mining  near.  184<i,  vi. 
67-71 ;  a  county  seat,  etc.,  vi.  Xv2, 
482;  Indians  masttacred  uear,  IM.', 

vii.  47H. 
'Colonel,*  ship,  ii.  211. 


II. 


m5;  II. 


'C'<»lonel  Young,'  ship, 
478. 

Colonization  system,  L  rU^>-7;  agi- 
tation in  Mex.,  17%.  L  G03;  con- 
vict settlers,  L  t>05-0;  foundlinga 
from  Mex.,  L  OtHi;  plan  of  Mex. 
junta,  iii.  ^  McNainara's  scheme, 

1845,  V.  'JliVJa 

Colony,  uroposal  of  Prcz  do  Sagle,  ii. 
4j  Pacires  and  Hijara,  orgaiiixation, 
reception  in  Cal.,  iii.  2.")lMi9;  Hijar 
and  radres,  failure,  iii.  277. 

Colorado  missions,  map  of,  L  .V)0. 

Colorado  river,  puehlo  mission,  1780- 
82,  L  35SU72;  CJarces'  exploration 
on,  L  274-5;  Jede<liah  iSniith  at, 
iii.  153-4:  forded  by  Gen.  Kearny, 

1846,  V.  m 

Coloratlo  River  Railway  co.,  vii.  610. 
Colton,  Mrs,  suit  of,  vii.  018. 
Col  ton,  D.  D.,  Uiog.  of,  vii.  61 1- 
Colton,  W.,   alcalde  at  Monterey, 
1846,  vi.  258-9;  diary,  v.  289i  vi. 

•Columbia,'  ship,  L  445;  ii.  210-11. 
213.  273.  278.  382;  ivri26.  207.  211. 


report  on,  iii.  373^;  1838-40, 
iv.  79-81):  value  of.  1841,  iv.  210; 
Boston  trade,  1843.  iv.  376;  retail 
tratle,  1H44,  iv.  428:  protection  of 
the  Boston  mirrehiints,  iv.  428;  whal- 
ers allowed  to  trade,  iv.  429-^^0;  sta- 
tistics, 1847-8,  v.  r>61)-70:  eflect  of 
gold  discov.,  vii,  102-7;  supply  an<I 
demand,  vii.  105-10;  sbipinenta, 
vii.  105-1 1 ;  panics,  vii.  107-8.  172- 
8.);  i  n ports  and  exports,  vii.  112- 
23;  chauueU  of,  vii.  157-0;  meth- 
wla,  etc.,  vii.  I7C-1 ;  risks  attend- 
ing, vii.  171-2;  revival  of,  vit.  17.>- 
7j  effect  of  F*raser  river  excj le- 
nient, vii.  181;  of  R.  R.  comiuuui- 
cation,  vii.  181. 
'Coniete,' ship.  iii.  130. 
Comisario,  appointment  of,  1825,  iiL 
59. 

Comisionados,  iii.  307.  33L 
Commissioners  of  transportation,  ap- 

pointe<l.  vii.  OIW. 
Committee  of  100.  dissolve<l,  vii.  610l 
Compania  Kxtrangera,  iii.  221,  4(Ki 
Conccpcion,  founded,  L  .3."»U:  iiiaH.sa- 
cre  at,  L  363;  death  of  R.vera,  L  3(»3. 
'Conccpcion,'  as  coas*   guard  ship, 

1797,  L  542^  IDJL 
Cone,  J.  S.,  biog.,  vii.  2L 
Conejo  rancho.  li.  QikL 
Confidence  mine,  vii.  641. 
Confirmation   conferred  on  Inds,  L 
321. 


Columbia,  camp,  mention  of,  vi.  515. 
Columbia  river,  'Lidia  Byrd  'off,  1804. 

ii.  21j  attempt  to  found  settlement,  Congregational  church,  first  of  S.  F., 
1810,  ii.  93^  Capt.  Black's  visit,  ii.      vii.  LiL 

Congress,  dilatory  action  of,  vi.  3,30- 
6i  proceedings,  etc.,  in,  1849-50, 
vi.  3.'Ui-4");  admission  of  Cal.,  1850, 
vi.  343-5;  Mex.  land  titles,  vi. 
637-42,  575-81 ;  commission  ap- 
pointed by,  1851,  vi.  540-2;  meas- 
ures of,  1850-62;  vi.  626-.39;  ap- 
proprs  for  Cal.,  1850-87.  vi.  626- 
39;  vii.  443  4.  4:>(;  7;  the  Chinese 
question  in,  vii.  344-8:  the  Pac. 
railroads,  vii.  519-3.3.  547-52. 
•Congress,'  U.  S.  ship,  v.  199-200: 
251.  253-4.  267.  283.  287.  195-6. 
.322.  .326-7.  356. 


272;  Arguello's  expedt.  to,  1821,  ii. 

'Columbus,'  U.  S.  ship,  v.  430. 

Colusa  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  497-8; 
name,  etc.,  vii.  ^32. 

Colusa  Co.  li.  R.,  mention  of,  vii  591. 

Colusa,  town,  hist,  of,  vi.  497. 

Commerce.  1786,  L  4.38;  fur  trade, 
L  440-1 ;  tra<Ie  with  trans)K>rts, 
1791-1800,  L  624-216;  commercial 
projects,  L  627-8;  contraband 
trade,  ii.  18.3-6;  trailewith  Russ.,  ii. 
183;  trade  regulations,  ii.  185;  gov't 
trade,  1811-20,  ii.  419-20;  retail 


trade,  iL  420;  duties  on  imiMirts  Conijolmano,  Ind.  trilie,  ii.  506. 
and  exports,  ii.  438  9;  removal  of  i  Connor,  Col  P.  E.,  vot«  of  thanks  to. 


restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  ii 
473;  tra«le  with  Bo8t«jn,  1822,  ii. 
475;  duties,  1823,  iL  492-3:  1821- 
30.  ii.  670;  prices,  ii.  671 ;  vii. 
103-12;  revenue,  iii.  29j  revenue 
rules,  1826,  iii.  117;  financial  trou- 
bles, 1827-9,  iii.  127-8;  Figueroa's 


vii.  298;  mention  of,  vii.  4(i9. 
Coniiess,  J.,  nominee  for  lieut-gov., 
1859,  vi.  723;  senator,  1863,  vii. 
301-2;  ticket  of,  vii.  303-4;  manip- 
ulations of,  vii.  222x 
Connors,  Golden  Chariot  mine,  vii. 
64 1. 
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Conrad,    Simon,    mention    of,  vii. 

Coiitjuest  of  Cal.,  preliminaries  of, 
1840.  V.  m  '22:U  by  the  U.  S.. 
*£li-54',  completed,  is47,  38.')^  10. 

Conticjo,  General,  at  Sta  B^iflxira, 
184H,  V.  4»>-7;  actions  of,  v.  Go-71. 


Virginia,     mine,  vii. 


II. 


Consolidated 

Consolidation  act,  proviaious,  etc.,  of 

the,  vii.  •->4n-'> 
'Conataute,'  Hhip,  surrender  of,  iii. 

25-C. 

Constitution,  first  in  Cal.,  1824,  ii. 
51 1-12;  proposed.  1827,  iii.  3o] 
adopted  in  1849,  vi.  200-31)0; 
aiueiidincntd  to  the,  1802  vii. 
233  4.  2%.  302:  proposed  amend- 
ments, 1809-70,  vii.  237:  defects 
in  the,  vii.  370-1,  399;  the  now, 
1879,  vii.  3l02r 

Conittitutional  convention,  bill  in- 
tro<l  for,  1853,  vi.  075-0;  proposed, 
vii,  .'^>^7Q;  incentives  for,  vii. 
370-3;  parties,  vii.  Zlli-4;  election, 
vii.  374:  meeting,  vii.  374-5;  in- 
strument framed  by,  1878,  vii. 
370-97;  personnel,  vii.  402-0. 

Con.Hulatea,  vii.  121^ 

Couthony,  J.  P.,  in  Wilkes'  exped., 
iv.  2iL 

Contra  Costa  county,  exploration  of, 
1772,  L  184-7;  descript.  of,  vi 
8[  name,  etc.,  vii.  438;  mines 
vii.  001. 

Contra  Costa  valley,  descript.  of, 
1848,  vi.  10-11. 

Contract  and  Finance  co.  (see  also 
'Western  Pcvelopinent  co.'  and 
•Pacific  Impniveinent  co. ');  affairs 
of,  viL  509-70.  584;  dissolves,  vii. 
010. 

C<invcntion,  at  Sta  Barbara,  1840,  v.  | 
45-7.  I 
Convention,  constitutional,   election  . 
for,  1849,  vi.  270,  2H4;  meeting  of,  ' 
vi.   284;   dcletf.itea  to,  vi.  284-8; 

289-300;  proceedings, 
constitution  framed 


527- 
in. 


official:*,  VI. 
vi.  2?>t>-303; 
by,  vi.  21>0-:t03;  ]>aymcnt  of  mem- 
bers, vi.  300,  303i  vote  on,  1857, 
vi.  IIL 

Convicts  sent  as  troops  to  Cal.,  1842, 
iv.  ^SL 

Cook.  Capt.,  orders  against,  1777,  L 
309.  ilih. 

Coon,  Mayor,  JBL  P.,  biog.  of,  viL 

241 ;  the  city  slip  cases,  vii.  245. 
Cooper,  J.,  mention  of,  vi.  IL 


rancho,  etc.,  of, 
,  vii.  754. 


Cooper,  J.  B, 
1848,  vi.  21L 
Coojwr,  J.  W.,  biog, 
Cooperage,  vii.  SiL 
Cope,  W.  W.,  nominated  supr.  judge, 
1859,  vi.  723i  election  of,  vii.  222. 
Copper  mining,  vii.  058  9. 
Copperhead  party,  mention  of,  vii. 

302-4,  3Ua. 
Copperopolis,  mention  of,  vi.  512-13; 
vii.  588. 

Coppinger,  J.,  mention  of,  vi.  fL 
Cora,  trial  and  execution  of,  vi.  749- 

Cordage,  manufact.  of,  vii.  2L 
Cordua,  T.,  mention  of,  vi.  10^  ^(13. 
Cornwall,  chairman  com.  on  counties, 

1850,  vi.  317. 
Cornwall,  P.  B.,  member  stock  board, 

vii.  mis. 

Coronodo,   gov.   exped.,   1540-2,  L 

Coronel,  A.  F.,  mining  operations, 
etc.,   1848,  vi.    78  81;   'Cosas  de 
California,'  vi.  98-9. 
Corporatitms,    tlie    new  constitut., 

1879,  vii.  38.V9.  325. 
'Corsair,'  ship,  iv.  210. 
Cortes,  Hernan.,  his  plans,  L  2i  ob- 
stacles, L  3^  in  Cal.,  L  tL 
Cortes,  Juan,  procurador  for  CaL, 

1818-20;  ii.  398.  400.  057. 
Cortina,  F.,  of  Cal.  junta  in  Mex., 

1825-7,  iii.  3. 
Cosomenes,    Inds,    exped.  against, 

1820,  iii.  1112. 
Costanso's  'Diario.'L 
Cosumne  river,  Ind.  tight  at,  1S40,  iv. 

•  1 37 ;  mining  on,  1849,  vi.  3ii3. 
Cotton  cultivation,  etc.,  of,  ii.  177; 

vii.  30-1 ;  manufact.  of,  vii,  8H-9. 
Coulterville,  mention  of,  vi,  510. 
Council  Bluffs,  Mormon  bat.  raised 

at,  V.  474. 
Coulter's  'Adventures,'  i.  40j  iii.  411. 
Counties  establ'd,  etc.,  1850,  vi.  317- 
18;  the  new  constitut.,  1879,  vii. 
395;  names,  etc.,  of,  vii.  437-43. 
'Courier,'  ship,  iii.  128. 
Courtmortial  of  Fremont,  455-62. 
Courts,  descript.  of,  vii.  191  2.  237- 
40;  inefficiency  of,  vii.  2(K>-8;  su- 
preme, vii.  23.t-40.  378-82.  4.W-1; 
circuit,  viL  2.37;  district,  vii,  238- 
40;   consolidation  act,    1850,  viL 
•240-2;  8Ui>erior,  vii.  •239-41.  380  2. 
Covarrubias,  J.  M.,  gen.  of  militiu, 

1850.  vi.  m 
j  Cove,  K.  ii.  couimLts.,  1880,  vii.  iQ2* 
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Covillanil  Si  Co.,  mention  of,  vi.  463.   Crosby,  E.  O.,  del.  to  constit.  conven< 


Cowie  Si  Fowler,  murder  of,  1840,  v. 
lt>()  2;  see  Pioneer  Ht-gister. 

•Cowlitz,'  ship,  iv.  iMT, 

Cox,  J.  L>.,  K.  R.  land  grant,  vii.  590. 

Coyayotni,  Ind.  trilie,  ii.  5QiL 

Coyne,  Golden  Chariot  mine,  vii.  641. 

Crabb,  A.  J.,  filibust.  exped.  of,  1651, 
vi.  (1(11  2. 

Crabl),  li.  A.,  mention  of,  vi.  669; 
whig  leader,  etc.,  vi.  686:  candi- 
date for  senate,  1856,  vi.  6117. 

Craig,  Col  LL  K.,  at  Fremont  trial,  v. 
456]  death  of,  185.3,  vii.  ML 

Crane,  A.  M.,  speech  of,  1863,  vii. 
550. 

Crane.  O.  W.,  the  8.  F.  R.  R.  con- 

vention.  1859,  vii.  MH. 
Crane,  Col  J.  B.,  at  Fremont  trial,  v. 
456. 


tioii,  1849.  vi.   286;  chairman  of 
judic.  com.,  1850,  vi.  319. 
Crow,  IL  J.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 
Cr«»w,  Walter  J.,  mention  of,  vii.  617. 
Crown   Point   mine,  stocks  of,  vii. 

672-4;  dividends  of,  vii.  675. 
Cruces,  gold-seekers,  etc.,  at,  1849, 

vi.  130-1. 
Cruillas.  viceroy,  removal  of,  L  1 1^- 
Cruz,  (icn,  June  de  la,  offl  acts  ia 
Cal.  affairs,  1811-19,  ii.  19L  208» 
256.  iillL 

CuImu,  Ignacio,  of  Cal.  jantain  Mex., 

1825-7,  iii.  3. 
Cuchillones,   Inds,   exped.  against^ 

1797.  L  5^8. 
Cueros    de   Venado,    rancho,  Ind. 

attack  on,  1836,  iv.  gL 
Caesti,  E.  de  hi.  sindico  in  Mex.  for 
Crawford's  'Creilit  Mobilier,' vii.  510.      Cal.  miss.,  1807-19,  ii.  166,  238. 
Cr^it  Mobilier  of  America,  mention  Cnusta  de  Santa  Ines,  crossed  by  Fre- 


of,  vii.  570 
Creigliton,  James,  mention  of,  1848, 
vii.  I2L 

•Creizer.'Russ.  frigate,  ii.  644-5.  648. 
Creniony,  Col  J.  C,  mention  of,  vii. 
470. 

Creiinhaw,  Senator  J.,  bill  introd.  by, 

18i>t,  vi.  684-5. 
Crescent  City,  settlement  of,  vL  364; 

hist,  of,  vi.  504  5. 
Crespi,  Juan,  bi»»g.,  ii.  771. 
Crime,  1791-1800,  L  638-40;  preva- 
lence of,  vii.  192-219;  punishment 

of.  vii.  194  219. 
Critcher,  Henry,  member  stock  board, 

vii.  6(Mi. 
Crittenden,  B.,  biog.,  vii.  75i. 
Crittenden,  R.  E.,  biog.,  vii.  7.'S4. 
Crocker,  C,  biog.,  etc..  vii.  533.  .546; 

IL  R.  affairs,  vu.  544.  549-50.  567-8; 

B]ieech  of,  1863,  vii.  550. 
Crocker.  C.  F.,  vice  prest  S.  P.  R.  R. 

etc.,  vii.  03^:33.^ 
Crocker,  Judge  E.  B.,  election  of, 

1863,  vii.  234;  director  Cent  Pac 

R.  R.,  1861,  vii.  644;  mention  of, 

vii.  5t)l. 

Crocker  &  Co.,  R.  R.  Construction  co., 
vii.  .">()6. 

Crockett,  Judge  J.  B.,  election,  etc., 

of,  vii.  2atL 
Croix,  viceroy,  offl  actions  in  Cal. 

affairs,  1768-82,  L  114.  167.  173. 

177,  183,  192,  207,  301  30^  'SXi  b], 

3:>.-)  71.  373  H.'^.  fJii.  443. 
Cronise,  bibliog.,  ii.  2\>8. 
Crosby,  the  laud  question,  vi.  580. 


inonts  bat.,  v.  376;  criticism  on, 
V.  3IL 

Cue»ras,  minister,  report  on  Cal.  af- 
fairs, iv.  52a;JL 

Culp,  J.  I).,  tobacco-curing  process 
of,  vii.  34-5 

Cumming,  C.  mention  of,  viL 
592. 

Cumuchi,  Ind.  chief,  executed,  1837, 

iv.  13, 

*Curacoa,'  Eng.  man-of-war,  iv.  38. 
260. 

Currey,  Judge  J.,  biog.,  election,  etc., 
of,  vii.  2r<5;  code  cuiTimissioiier,  viL 
249;  supreme  jud^e,  1863,  vii.  304. 

Curtii*,  Col  J.,  mention  of,  vii.  469. 

Curtiier,  liL,  biog.,  vii.  ILL 

Custom-house,  affairs  of  the,  1849-56, 
vii.  l.'^9  40. 

Cuyamaca  &  Eastern  R.  R.  co.,  or- 

.  ganized,  vii.  618-19. 

Cuylor's  harl»or,  probable  burying- 
place  of  Cabrillo,  L  IL 

•Cvane.'  U.  S.  man-of-war,  iv.  302^-3, 
313.  .322;  v.  2L  H^>  20<>.  203.  224, 
253.  267.  284.  .3.^>r..  42S. 

Cyrus,  J.,  mention  of,  vii.  657 


D'Arcy,  J.  F.,  mention  of,  vii.  35.3. 
'  L>aHlalus, '  Vancouver's  store-ship,  i, 
511,  ^ 

Dairy-farming,  mention  of,  vii.  55-7. 
Dale,  J.  B.,  in  Wilkea'  exped.,  iv. 
24L 
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•Dale,'  U.  S.  man-of-war,  iv.  302-3; 
V. 

Dalrymjile,  A.,  pub.  trausl.  of  Coe- 

tuiiMo  a  Diariu,  L  I  iilL 
Dame,  T.,  vii.  557. 
Dana,  Chas,  vii.  ^(L 
D'liia'tt  'Two  Yeara  Before  the  Mast,' 

ill.  412-13:  iv.  V.VJ  AO. 
'Danaitie,'  Fr.  ship  of  war,  iv.  35, 

95  6.  laL 
DanieU,  John,  vii.  fi3& 
'  Danube,'  ship,  wrecked,  ii.  5M. 
l)arrach,  M.        vii.  587. 
Davenport,  F.  L.,  iu  Wilkes'  expedt., 

iv. 

Davidson,  R,  mention  of,  vii.  1^ 

Davidmn,  Geo.,  on  Drake's  anchor- 
age, L  90j  surveys  of,  1850,  vii. 
1.S7;  observatory  of,  vii.  1*21. 

Davis,  A.  C,  18.%,  iv.  LLL 

I^avis,  A.  E.,  vii.  591. 

Davis,  Lieut-col  B.  F.,  mention  of, 
vii.  41i!I 

Davis,  ITj  congress,  delegate,  1880, 
vii.  m 

Davis,  iL  L.,  sheriff.  1864,  vii.  30& 
Davis,  J.  C,  mention  of,  vi.  2iL 
Davis,  M.  C,  mayor  of  Santa  Fe, 

1882,  vii.  420;  manuscript  of,  L  5fL 
Dawson,  J.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi.  20] 

mention  of,  vii.  76. 
Day,  J.  G.,  career,  etc.,  of,  viL  354-8. 
Day,  S.,  vii.  557. 
Daylor,  W.,  mention  of,  vi.  1^ 
iHsal,  Dr,  clergyman,  vii.  728. 
Dean,  iion.  P.,  biog.,  vi.  408. 
Deane,  J.,  biog.,  vii.  187. 
Debt,  sUte,  1850-75.  vi.  605-22;  1863. 

vii.  306;  of  ban  FranciM;o,  1850-6, 

vi.  772-4. 

Dedmoud,  J.  P.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vL 

Do  Faski,  Alex.,  vii.  585. 

Dugrand,  P.  P.  T.,  R.  K.  scheme  of, 

vii.  510-11. 

Del  Norte  county,  mining  in,  vi.  365; 

hist,  of,  vi.  504-5;  organized,  etc., 

1857,  vii.  ii2. 
Del  Valle,  consul,  trial,  etc.,  of,  vi. 

5211 

Delaticld,  Maj.  R.,  of  court  at  Fre- 
mont trial,  V.  liid. 

Delano.  A.,  biog.,  vi.  156;  works  of, 
vi.  156-7. 

Delano,  Columbus,  vii.  GQL 

Delgor,  K  F.,  biog.  of,  viL  238. 

Delger.  F.,  vii.  TM. 

Delia  Torre,  distr.  attorney,  vL  711. 

De  Long,  F.,  biog.,  vii.  747. 


Democrats,  first  gathering  of,  1849, 
vL  304;  first  state  convent,  of, 
1851,  vL  64S-50;  attitude  of,  vi. 
672:  victory  of,  1852,  vi.  672-3; 
•tate  convention  of,  1860,  vii.  258a 
convention  of,  1868,  vii.  330;  elec- 
tion of,  1879,  vii.  408-11;  1881,  vii. 
415-16:  1882,  vii.  421-2;  1884,  viL 
426;  1886,  vii.  433-5. 
Denmau,  J.,  school  in  S.  F.,  1861, 

vii.  719. 
Dennis,  G.,  mention  of,  vii.  fiS, 
Denny,  A.  bL,  biog.,  vii.  fiL 
Dent,  L.,  del.  to  constit.  convention, 

1849,  vi.  285. 
Denver,  J.  W.,  mention  of,  1853,  vL 
687;  congressman,  etc.,  1854,  vL 

tiao. 

De  Po,  Charles,  viL  587. 

De  Young,  vii.  fiLL 

Depew,  vii.  655. 

Derby,  Ed  M.,  viL  68L 

Derby,  Lieut  G.  ti^  on  Rdey's  staff, 

1849,  viL  448. 
'Derby,'  ship,  hunting  expedt.,  1807, 

ii.  78i  visit  of,  ii.  84l 

Derussey,  Lt  Col  R.  E.,  of  court  at 

Fremont  trial,  v.  45iL 
Deaeret,  state,  1850,  vi.  325. 
Dewees,  J.,  R.  R.  project  of,  1850, 

viL  515. 
*  Diamond,' ship,  iv.  346. 
Diamond  springs,  miumg  at,  1849, 

vi.  353;  coutiagratiou  at,  1856,  vL 

482. 

Diaz,  Bernal,  on  name  Cal.,  L  65. 
Diaz,  Mvlchor,  expedt.  1540,  L  9. 
Diehl,  J.,  clergyman,  viL  730. 
Dilliin,  consul  P.,  trial,  etc.,  of,  vi. 
ML 

Dimmick,  K.  del.  to  constit.  con- 
vention, 1849,  vi.  286,  299. 

Diputacion,  at  Mont.,  1822,  ii.  451; 
at  Mont.,  1824,  actions  of,  iL  510- 
51 1;  fears  of  Russia,  ii.  648;  at  S. 
Diego,  1828,  iiL  41i  at  Sta  Bar- 
bara, 18:W,  iii.  99i  1837,  iii.  506; 
session,  1834-5,  iiL  248-52.  291-2; 
1836,  iii.  460-71;  1839-40,  iiL 
584-6.  602-6:  1842,  iv.  295-6; 
184.3,  iv.  3ljOi  1844,  iv.  409  12; 
1845,  iv.  521-2.  531-4;  1846,  v.  .36- 
41.  26^i-4;  reglamento  of,  iii.  252- 
5}  report  on  colony,  1834,  iii 
274-5;  actions  on  miss,  affairs, 
1832-4,  iii.  313-14.  340-41;  elec- 
tion of  members,  iii.  425;  iv.  360-1; 
controversy  with  Gutrerrez,  18.16, 

iii.  452-7;  reorganized  by  Flores, 
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1846.  V.  321^  actions  of,  1845,  iv. 
497-9;  McXainara  scheme,  184o, 
V.  218  (for  later  i>crioil«  see  *  Legis- 
lature '). 

*  Discovery, '  Vancouver's  ship,  L 

51 'J.  517.  522. 
'  Discovery,  whaler,  ii.  293. 
Doak,  T.  W.,  mention  of,  vi.  fi» 
Doak,  J.  K.,  vii.  588. 
Docljio,  C.  F.,  mayor  of  Sonora,  etc., 

1849,  vi. 
I)o<lgc,  IL  I^,  biog.,  vii.  1C8. 
Dog  town,  mention  of,  vi.  4ai 
D«>Iger,  F.,  biog.,  vii.  188. 
Dolores,  see  S.  F.  miss. 
Dominguez,  — ,  unsuccessful  expedt., 

177G,  L 

iMmiiiguez,  M.,  of  Cal.  junta,  1825-7, 

iii.  3;  report  pn  Cal.  miss.,  iii.  109. 
Dominicans,  ce.taiou  of   Lower  L'al. 

miss,  to,  L  192-3. 
Donahue,  J.,  mention  of,  vii.  95;  biog. 

of,  vii.  liiL 
Donahue.  P.,  biog.  etc.,  of,  vii.  95, 

583.  590.  592.  liHL 
Donahue,  t<»wn,  vii.  584. 
Doniphan,  (Jen.,  at  Sta  Fe,  v.  482. 
Donncr  party,  journey  and  suiferiiigs, 

1846-7,  v.  527^4. 
•Don  Quixote,'  ship,  iii.  461^  569;  iv. 

25^  82,  95,  224,  612;  v.  23. 
Dorr,  tL  C,  an  acc't  of  Capt.  E. 

Dorr  lauding  convicts,  1796,  L  539- 

fiiO. 

Dos  Pueblos,  Itattle  of,  iii.  79-81. 
Douglas,  D.  F.,  gen.  of  militia,  1850, 

vi.  aia. 

Douglas,  R«  V.  J.  W.,  vii.  22L 
Douglas,  Thomas,  school  of,  vii.  717. 
Dowling,  P.  T.,  biog.,  etc.,  vii.,  375. 
Downievillc,  a  mining  centre,  vL  361; 

hi3t.  of,  vi.  4.S'.)-'.K). 
Downey,  J.  G.,  nominee  for  lieut- 

gov.,  18.')9,  vi.   723;   vetoes  bulk- 
ead  bill,  vii.  685:  biog.  of,  vii.  279. 
Downing,  \V.  F.,  biog.,  vii.  3L 
Doyle,  J.  J.,  vii.  61 S. 
Doyle,  J.  T.,  character,  etc.,  of,  vii. 
IIL 

Drake  bay,  probable   anchorage  of 

Drake,  L  8iL 
I>rake'«  anchorage,  indentity  of,  L 

K5-,S.S. 
Drama,  vii.  712. 
Drew,  IL  L.,  biog.,  vii.  7.')4. 
Drexel.  Sather  &  Church,  mention  of, 

vii.  liiL 

'Dromo,'   Amer.    ship,  contraband 
trade,  ii.  86. 


Dry  creek  (Amador  co.),  mining  oii» 

vi.  371. 

*  Ih-y  Diggings'  (see  al*o  Placerville), 
discov.  of,  1848,  vi.  74-5;  yield,  vi. 

Dry-ilcx-k,  appropriations  for,  etc.,  vu 

Dry  town,  mention  of,  vi.  5 13. 
Dudley,  assemblyman,  bill  of,  vii. 

Dudley,  W.  L.,  vii.  588. 

Dunbar,  denounces  settlers'  revolt, 

June  Romance,  v.  100. 
Dunn,  J.  P.,  state  controller,  1887, 

vii.  434. 

Dunphy,  W.,  biog.,  vii,  ^ 

Dupre,  E.,  vii,  liliS. 

Durant,  mention  of,  vii.  571. 

Durant,        mention  of,  vi.  476. 

Dutch  Flat,  mining  at,  vi.  355-6; 
trading  centre,  etc.,  vi.  483. 

Dwindle,  J.  W.,  works  of,  L  42^ 
views  on  Drake's  voy.,  L  89^  90; 
pueblo  title  case,  iii.  708;  adiircs.s 
V.  60;  Brodorick's  fun.  oration,  vi. 
736-7;  chairman  conven.,  vii.  '6]SL 

Dye,  J.  F.,  mention  of,  vi.  17;  min- 
ing operations,  1848,  vi.  IL. 


B 

'Eagle,'  ship,  capture  of,  ii.  477. 

Earl.  John  O.,  viL  QIIL 

t^rthquako  in  L.  Angeles  region,  L 
146;  at  San  Juan  Buutista,  17'J9,  L 
559;  at  S.  Diego,  1800,  L  654;  180.3, 

ii.  106;  damages  by,  1804,  ii.  29;  S. 
Francisco,  1807-8,  ii.  87^  129;  at 
Sta  Bau-Ura,  1806,  ii.  42,  118; 
damages  by,  1812,  ii.  200-1.  344. 
:U7-8.  356,  358,  363,  365,  367,  36t<; 
at  L.  Angeles,  1827,  ii.  563;  at  S. 
Buenavent'ira,  1821,  ii.  580;  1827, 

iii.  129,  130;  18:}6,  iii  670;  18.36, 

iv.  77  8;  1868,  viL  001 -5. 

!  East  Oakland,  Fages' expeil.  at,  L  ISo. 

Eastern  Extension  IL  K.,  su1»idy  to, 
defeated,  vii.  557. 

Eastland,  J.  (J.,  biog.  of,  vii.  758. 

Eastlanti,  J.  gen.   of  militia, 

1850,  vi.  .m 

Easton,  Wendell,  biog.  of,  viL  634. 

Eaton,  Ira  A.,  vii.  58iL 

E;iton,  IL  S.,  iv.  671. 

Echeandia,  Gov.,  rule   of,  182t>-30, 
I     iii.  31-55.  lir>-149. 
I  Echevesta,  J.  J.,  regulations  for  CaL, 
1     1773,  L  211-15.  317.  333,  4LiU. 
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Etl.ly,  W.  M.,  survey  made  by,  1849, 

vi.  104;  biojj.,  viL  754. 
Rlgar,  Dr  \V.       biog.,  vii.  23L 
Education,    stato    of,    1791-1800,  L 

643-4;  1801-10,  ii.  lt)-2  a;  school 
at  S.  Diogo,  1S13,  ii.  :^:»;  1821-^0. 
ii.  r>48-9;  school  at  L.  Angeles, 
1817-18,  iL  353j  at  Monterey,  ii. 
381-2.  613;  s^Wls  founded.  1811- 
20,  ii.  4^  4^  school  at  S.  Jose, 
1821-30.  ii.  603i  1821-30,  iL  678- 
80i  efforts  of  Miclieltorcna,  1844, 
iv.  402-3;  ecclesiastical  seminary 
at  SU  Ines,  1844,  iv.  423-6;  in  S. 
F.,  1847-8,  V.  656j  18o5-«,  vi.  784^ 
provision  made  for,  etc.,  1849,  vi. 
298-9;  appropriations,  18r>:M)9,  vi. 
flSS^li  the  new  constit.,  1879, 
vil  391-3;   progress  of,  1847-«9, 

vii.  7l6-"3;  of  Alexicaus,  vii.  710; 
first  public  schcM.l,  7 1  < >- 1 7 ;  laws, 
vii.  718;  funds,  etc.,  71S  lt>;  liter- 
ature, 72:t-6;  text  books,  vii.  7.38. 

Edwards,  P.  L.,  mention  of,  vi.  323, 
671. 

E;;gcrs,  C.        biog.,  vii.  754. 

Ef  iMra^lo  (see  'Mud  springs'). 

El  Dorado  county,  Imlian  troubles  in, 

1850,  vi.  319;   mining  ditches  in, 

1855,  vi.  355;  hist,  of,  vi.  482-3; 

name,  etc.,  vii.  432. 
El  Pdar  rancho,  granted,  1797,  L  717. 
El  Pinole  raucho,  ii.  5t>4. 
El  Refugio  rancho,  granted,  1795,  L 

663;  holders  of,  1809,  u.  LLL 
El  Tucho  rancho,  ii.  615. 
Elder,  the  Phil.  11.  R.  convention, 

1850,  vii.  515. 
Elder,  T.,  mention  of,  vL  12. 
Elections,  primary,  vii.  315-17. 
'  Elena,'  ship,  iv.  159.  170. 
'  Eliza,'  Amer.  ship,  L  545,  706;  iii.  1 18. 
'  EiizalKith,'  ship,  v.  5SiL 
Elizabethtown,  mention  of,  vi.  432. 
Elizondo,  Col,  to  send  troops  to  C'al., 

L  117;  Ind.  exiied.,  1767,  L  iSfi. 
Elk,  Iwrds  seen  by  An/a,  L  285. 
EUice,  E  ,  exhibits  in  Eng.  C'al.  gold 

of  1820,  ii.  IIL 
EUingwood,  N.  D.,  actions  in  N.  Y. 

against  C<»1  ^Steven»on,  v. 
Elliott,  C,  biog.,  vii.  736. 
Elliott,  S.  a.,  vii.  557. 
Emeric,  J.,  biog.,  vii.  1 87-8. 
Eiiiigration,  by  sea,  1848-9,  vi.  127- 

42:  overland,  1849-50,  vi.  14.*J-6!; 

sufferings  of  emigrants,  vi.  149-55; 

routes,  vi.  155-8;  number  of  emi- 
grants, vi.  158-9. 


'  Eminent  domain,  right  of,  vii.  384, 

Emory,  Major  W.       mention  of,  vii. 
^  449. 

Empire  City,  mention  of,  vi.  £14. 
Empire  guard,  mention  of,  vii.  45.'>. 
Encarnacion  Arroyo  (see  '  Penitencia 
creek '). 

Encino  rancho,  granted,  L  602  3. 
Encino  valley,  proposed  site  for  miss., 
L  5ii2. 

England,  plan  to  occupy  Nootka,  L 
505;  war  M'ith,  Cal.  contriimtions, 
L  42L  544j  war  with,  1797,  L  542; 
alarm  caused  by,  L  542-4;  peace 
with,  ii.  4j  treaty  with  Mex.,  IS'JJ, 
iii.  I'Mi;  proposed  cession  of  Cal. 
to,  1837,  iv.  110^12;  pn.jects  for 
ac<piiring  Cal.,  iv.  2Ui);  schemes 
of  1845,  iv.  591-2;  speeches  for 
annexation  to,  1846,  v.  59-G3;  ex- 
aggerations in  regard  to  interfer- 
ence, V.  68-71;  coumierce  with,  vii. 
122  .3. 

English,  trade  with  Russians,  ii.  63^ 
IJelcher's  visit,  18,37-9,  iv.  141-7; 
fleet  in  the  Pacitic,  1841,  iv.  .30 J; 
departure   from   Callao,    iv.  3x1; 
vice-consul  aup't'il,  1842,  iv 
8(]uadron  in  Pacitic,  1840,  v 
schemes  of,  1846,  v.  207-15. 
•Enterprise,'  Amer.  ship,  ii.  2» 
Ercila,  A.  M.,  to  collect  miss,  debt  in 

Mex.,  iii.  682. 
•  Erie,'  U.  S.  ship,  v.  199,  254.  SSL 
Escalante,  expcd.    to  Cal.   1776,  L 
2IS. 

Escalante,  E  V.  de,  sfndico  in  Mex., 

1820-5,  ii.  406,  518,  657. 
Escari>in  rancho,  ii.  615. 
Eslcnes,  natives,  L  175. 
Esp«jo,  exped.,  1.582-3,  L  LL 
E>teva,  on  treatment  of  the  'Aguiles,* 

iii.  2L 

Estevcs,  Joee,  named  for  Cal.,  1780, 
L  319, 

Estill,  Senator  J.  M.,  biog.,  etc.,  vi. 
656;  quarrel  with  Broderick,  1852, 
vi.  661>-70;  project  of.  1S53,  vi.  iuiL 

Elstrada,  Serg  t,  app't'd  to  Cal.,  iii. 
231L 

Estrada,  Tgnacio,   sindico  for  Cal., 

1820,  ii.  398. 
Estuddlo,  J.  J.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi. 

UL 

Etche1>amo,  P.,  Sutter  and  SuAol  cor- 
respondence, iv.  12iL 
Eureka,  hist,  of,  etc.,  vi.  503-4;  viL 

saa. 


3>4; 
11>1); 
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Eureka  mine,  vii.  G3L 

Eureka  and  Eel  River  11.  IL,  vii. 

m. 

*Euroi>a,'  ship,  ii.  293. 

•Euroi)e,'  ship,  iii.  401. 

Europe,  effcet  of  gold  discov.  in  CaL, 

184^^9,  vi. 
Evans,  Col  G.  E.,  mention  of,  vii. 

409. 

Evans,  Rich.  S. ,  L  (IQ  et  seq. 
Execution,  public,  fintt  iu  Cal.,  1777, 

L  am 

£x|)editionp,  hist,  of,  1520-1709,  L  1- 
2.");  lirat  from  S.  Diego  to  Monterey 
&  S.  F.,  i.  140-03;  Sta  Clara,  Ala- 
meda, and  Contra  Conta  counties, 
first  explor.  to,  L  184-7;  Anxa's 
firit,  L  'J'iO  ^;  voy.  of  Perex  to  N. 
coast,  L  '221-9;  northern  explora- 
tions, 1775,  L  240-08;  Auza's,  1775- 
6^  L  257-73;  Garcea,  273-^.  of  Bo- 
3ega  and  Artega,  17^9,  L  329;  to 
punish  Yunias,  1781-2,  L  307-71; 
to  oiMjn  routes,  1783-5,  L  454-5; 
Malaspina's,  1789-91,  L  490-1;  in- 
land explorations,  1H0('^-10,  ii.  4.1- 
57;  explor.  of  S.  Jnar|uin  and  Sac- 
ramento, 1811,  ii.  321-3;  of  Sola's, 
1815,  ii.  320;  to  tlie  north,  1821,  ii. 
445-9;  S.  Arguello,  1823,  ii.  500-7. 
Capt.  Jose  Romero,  1823,  ii.  507-9; 
Wdkes'  visit,  1841,  iv.  240=4. 

Explorations.    See  expcds. 

Kxports,  quicksilver,  1850,  vii.  116. 
120;  cereals,  1850-81,  vii.  116-23; 
volume,  etc.,  1849-66,  vii.  117; 
treasure,  1848-81,  vii.  118-20;  eflect 
of  civil  war  on,  vii.  1 19;  of  railroads, 
vii.  119:  details  and  distrilnitiou  of, 
vii.  119-23;  in  1881,  vii.  442-3. 

Express  companies,  vii.  1 49  5 1 . 

Eyre,  Major  E.  £.,  uieutiou  of,  vii. 


F 


*Facio,'  ship,  iii.  305. 
FaHcs,  gov.,  rule  of,  1782-91,  L  383- 
480. 

Fagoaga,  F,,  of  Cal.  junta  in  Mex., 
1825-7,  iii.  3. 

Fair,  James  G.,  vii.  591.  6Ifi. 

Fair,  L.  D.,  trial  of,  1871.  vii.  21fi. 

Fairfax,  C.  S.,  biog.,  vi.  082. 

Fairfield,  founding,  ate,  of,  vi.  4SSL 

Fall,  J.  C,  vii.  afifi, 

*Fama,'  ship,  iv.  305. 

Farias,  V.  G.,  Mex.  vice-pres.,  in  col- 
ony scheme,  iii.  259,  203-4. 


Farlev,  J.  T.,  senator,  1878,  viL  431- 

2i  bio^{.,  vii.  4.}  I -2. 
Farmers    Protective   Union  league, 

mention  of,  vii.  tK>-6. 
Farmington,  mention  of,  vL 
Faruiiam,  life  and  adventures,  iv. 

157. 

Farralones,  explored,  ii.  84j  scalcra 

left  at,  1810,  li.  aa. 

Farringtou,  Miss  R.,  school  at  Grass 

Valley,  1851,  vii.  718. 
Fauntleroy,  Col  T.  T.,  in  command, 

1857,  vii.  412. 
*  FavoriU,"  explor.  ship,  L  329,  444. 
Fay,  C.  T.,  candidate  for  gov.,  vii. 

324-5;  biog.,  vii.  324. 
Fay,  John.  vii.  fiSS. 
Fayerweather,  A.  H.,  signed  memo- 
rial in  Honolulu.  1836,  iv.  lAL 
Feather  river,  mining  on,  1848,  vL 

09-71;  1850-6,  vi.  301-3. 
Federal  constitution,  ratification  of, 

1825,  iii.  2^  Iz& 
Felix  raucho,  ii.  3i^ 
Feliz,  F.,  mention  of,  vi.  509. 
Follow  brotliers,  Uientiou  of,  vii. 
Felton,  J.  B.,  vii.  STL  580»  SSL 
Ferguson,    mention   of,   viL  637-6; 

sciiool  at  .Sacramento,  vii.  717. 
Ferguson,  Col  D.,  mention  of,  vii 

4ii2. 

Ferguson,  W.  L,  duel  with  Johnston, 
etc.,  1858,  vi.  099,  729. 

Fernando  VII.,  received  Cal.  alle- 
giance, 1809,  ii.  87-8;  return  of, 
celebrated,  1814,  ii.  203;  accepts 
lilwral  constitution,  ii.  21M. 

Ferrel,  congressman,  mention  of,  vii. 
022. 

Field,  J.  G.,  assist  sec.  to  constit. 

convention,  1849,  vi.  220. 
Field,  S.  J.,  supr.  judge,  1858,  vi. 

714;   election,  etc.,  of,  1857,  vii. 

221-2;  the  act  of  1851,  vii.  226-7. 

231;  chief  justice,  18j>9,  vii.  227; 

decisions  of,  viL  gg7-30;  biog.,  vii. 
o.>7 

Fields,  Timothy,  vii.  fiSS. 
Figs,  varieties,  etc.,  of,  vii.  42-3. 
Figuen>a,  gov.,  rule  of,  183.3-5,  iii, 
240-09. 

Figuoroa,  Francisco  Garcia,  made 
copy  of  Palous  Noticias,  1790,  L 
419. 

Finance  (see  also  Revenue),  provin- 
cial, 1791-1800,  L  029-30;  of  Mont, 
dist.  180a,  L  684-5;  statistics,  1801- 
10.  ii.  180  9;  1821 -.30,  ii.  670-1; 
affairs,  1829-30,  iii.  80i  economio 
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measures  of  Michel torena,  iv.  358; 


troubles,  1844,  iv.  401  2;  the  l>al 
ton  scheme,  1840,  v.  33*2 ;  troubles, 

1847,  V.  43iL 

Firnt  California  Guard,  see  national 
guards. 

First  Congregational  church  of  S.  F., 
vii.  727. 

First  Presbyterian  church  of  S.  F., 

vii. 

'First  Steamship  Pioneers,'  vi.  i:?0. 

Fish,  Clinton  B.,  vii.  IMIL 

Fisheries,  vii.  81-3. 

Fitch,  IL  D.,  rancho,  etc.,  of,  vi.  2L 

Fitcho,  IL  S.,  mention  of,  vi.  478. 

Flag,  change  of,  1822,  ii.  458-9. 

Fletcher,  Geo.,  vii.  520. 

Flint,  W.,  mention  of,  vi.  698-9; 
biog.,  vi.  699;  remarks  on  Broder- 
ick,  vL  735. 

'Flora.*  ship,  ii.  202,  268- 

Flood,  James  C,  mention  of,  vii.  591, 
070;  pres.  Nevada  bank,  viL  679! 

Flood,  O'Brien,  Mackay,  and  Fair, 
bonanza  firm,  vii.  670-80. 

Florence,  T.  B.,  the  Phil.  R.  R.  con- 
vention, 1850,  vii  aJJL 

Flores,  viceroy,  instructions  to  suc- 
cessor, L  44H-9- 

Flour,  export  of,  1854-81,  viL  116-23. 

Flou ring-mills,  vii. 

Fluming,  vii.  IL 

'Flying  Fish,'  U.  S.  explor.  ship,  iv. 
24a. 

Folsotn,  Capt  J.  L.,  the  gold  discov., 

1848,  vi.  53j  mention  of,  vi.  205-7, 
4Ho;  at  San  Fr.  1849,  vii.  4a3. 

Folf.om,  founded,  etc.,  1855,  vi.  485. 
Foote,  IL  S.,  candidate  for  senate, 

1850,  vi.  097. 
Forbes,  A.,  'Hist,  of  Cal.,' iv.  151-2: 

mention,  vii.  iiijjL 
Forbes,  A.  B.,  vii.  604;  biog.  of,  vii. 

IfilL 

Forbestown,  mention  of,  vi.  361,  491.  ! 

Forderer,  J.  F.,  biog.,  vii.  749. 

Foreign  relations,  fear  of  Russians,  L 
112;  isolation  of  Cal.  427;  war 
contributions,  427-8;  visit  of  L<i 
Perouse,  428- .32;  fears  of  English, 
L  oOoi  English  visit,  1792-4,  L  510- 
513.  517-29;  foreign  vessels,  L 
51.i>-16;  war  with  France,  1793,  L 
537 ;  foreign  vessels,  L  537-9; 
war  with  Engl.  1797,  L  542-4; 
war  with  Rnssia,  L  546;  porta 
closed  to  foreigners,  1805,  ii.  31 ; 
complaints  against  Americans,  ii. 
32;  Cal.  neutrality,  1812,  ii.  273; 


rumors  of  plots,  1818,  ii.  290-1; 
ports  opened,  1827,  iii.  127:  schemes 
of  encroachment,  iii.  39^'-401 ;  rev- 
olution, 1830^,  iv.  107-8.  atti- 
tudo  of  dif.  classes,  iv.  109;  French 
relations,  iv.  1 10,  201-2;  rumored 
cess,  of  Cal.  to  Eng.,  iv.  110-12; 
plans  of  foreign  nations,  iv.  250; 
foreign  opinions,  256-9;  British 
projects,  2(k>  - 1 ;  Amer.  immigra- 
tion, 1843,  iv.  379-81;  Eng.  col- 
onization, iv.  382-3.  451;  annexa- 
tion schemes,  1844,  iv.  449;  consu- 
lates, 1845,  iv.  689-90:  184(>-8,  v. 
614-15;  British  schemes,  591-2;  of 
the  U.  S.,  r)U4  H;  impending  war, 
600-3:  Larkm  as  U.  S.  agent,  1846, 
V.  54-0;  fears  of  invasion  of  Eng., 
V.  57i  of  France  and  U.  S.,  v.  59- 
03;  Eng.  interference,  08-7 1 . 
Foreman,  Col   F.,  mention  of,  vii. 

Forest  City,  mention  of,  vi.  361.  420. 

Forest  Hill,  growth  of,  vi.  4fiiL 

Forests,  vii.  75-8. 

For  man,  C,  biog.,  viL  754. 

Forney,  J.  W.,  remarks  on  Broderick, 

etc.,  1879,  vi.  I^L 
Forster,  Juan,  manuscript  of,  L  56. 
Fort  Bridger,  Donner  party  at,  1846, 

V.  531. 

Fort  Jones,  mention  of,  vi.  495. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Mormon  battle  at, 
v.  418, 

Fortifications,  appropriations  for, 
1854-6,  vi.  fi3L 

Foster,  8.  G.,  del.  to  constit.  conven- 
tion, 1849,  vL  286. 

Foster  bar,  mining  on,  1848,  vL  12^ 

Foundries,  vii.  24, 

Fowler,  L.  C,  vii.  582. 

Fowler  and  Cowie,  murder  of,  v.  160-2. 

France,  war  with,  1838,  iii.  612.  592: 
projects  for  acquiring  Cal.,  iv.  201; 
annexation  by,  1840,  v.  59-63. 

Franciscans,  work  of,  1590-1000,  L 
1 1 ;  consulted  abt  Cal.  miss.,  L  1 14; 
transfer  I*.  Cal.  miss,  to  Domini- 
cans, L  192-3;  first  annual  report, 
1773,  L  198-206:  troubles  with  gov., 
L  2i^5-6;  service  as  chaplains,  L 
240-1;  policy  of,  1770-7,  L  299  300; 
atlministrative  machines,  ii.  105; 
guardians,  1800-10,  ii.  l(i5-0;  poli- 
tic generosity  of,  ii.  430-8;  end  of 
regime,  1835,  iii.  6S2. 

'Franklin,'  ship,  iii.  132-4.  159.  \^ 

Freeman,  D.,  biog.  of,  vii.  3L 

Frceport,  mention  of,  vi.  485. 
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Frecport  Railroad  company,  organ-  ( 
izcMi,  etc.,  18l>:J,  vii.        40.  \ 

Fremont,   J.   C,    controversy   with  | 
Stofkton  and    Kearny,    1847,   v.  t 
41I-G^S;  Hrat  and  second  expedt., 
18VJ  4,  iv.  4:M-44;   campaiira  of, 
1840,  V.  Itf9-8i'>;  assunios  civugovt, 
etc.,  1847,  vi.  259-4jO;  U.  S.  senator, 

1849,  vi.  31 1 ;  the  Mariposa  claim, 
vi,  5t>l;  vii.  042  (id:  hdl  intro»i  by, 

1850,  vi.  538;  viL  518;  map  of,  viL 

Fremont,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  498. 
French,  P.  H_i  mention  of,  vi.  323. 
French,  treatment  of,  iv.  1 10. 
French  corral,  mention  of,  vi.  4Sfi. 
Frencli  war,  coatributioiia  of  Cal.,  L 
5.t5  (»- 

FrcHno  City,  mention  of,  vi.  617. 

Fresno  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  510-17; 
organized,  etc.,  1850,  vii.  441. 

Friars,  at  S.  Carlos,  1770-1840,  L  17L 
li.  140,  010:  iii.  079;  list  of,  1771, 
L  17:t-4:  1801-10,  ii.  158  00:  con- 
trovemies  with,  L  401-^S;  ii.  102-3; 
at  I'urisslmia,  1780-9,  L  425;  1791- 


020  3.     028  9.     03.*^.  C3»-43, 
0(jO,    005;    duties    of,    ii.    40ll  2; 
autobiography  of,  1817,  ii.  403^; 
violence  to,  ii.  48?>;  at  i5.  F.  Solano, 
1824-30,    ii.   505^    troubles  with, 
1824,  ii.  510-18;  lilwrality  of,  ii. 
502:  proteiit  against  land  grants 
ii.  500;  list  of  deaths,  lS21-:iO,  ii. 
655;  refuse  allegiance,  1825-;W;  iii. 
10-19.  87-9;  flight  of  KipoU  and 
Altindra,  1828,   iii.  93-4;  at  8u 
inea,  1821-40,  ii.  58L;  CiiL 
Frie<lIan4U*r,  J.,  vii.  585. 
Frinbie,  John  B.,  vii.  582,  5S5. 
Frohling,  J.,  mention  of,  vii.  UL 
Frontier,  plots  on,  1837,  iii.  515-lfi. 
Fruit-growing,  development  of,  vii.  3j 
advantages  for,  etc.,  vii.  38-9;  hist, 
of,  vii.  39-41;  apples,  vii.  40-1 ; 
peaches,  vii.   41j   [wars,    vii.   41 ; 
apricots,  vii.  4L;  prunes,  vii.  41^  74'i; 
citrus  fruits,  vii.  42;  figs,  vii.  42  3; 
alniuntls  and  nuts,  vii.  43;  olives, 
vii.  43j  strawlMarries,  vii.  43^  viti- 
culture,  vii.  43-50.  744;  raisins,  vii. 
745-6. 


180»),  L  075]  1801-10,  ii.  123i  1811-  ,  Fruit  uacking,  vii.  80,  742-6. 

20,  ii.  300,  .')80;  at  S.  Diego,  1784-  Fry,  J.  D.,  posUl  ageut,  18.57,  vL 

1840,  L  455,  O.Vt-5;  ii.  107,  345^  TUj  biog.  of,  vii.  081. 

551 :   iii.    019;  at  8.  Juan   Cap.,  Fueros,  with  Fages'  expedt.,  1781,  i, 

1770-1840,  L  458.  052;  ii.  110.  ,318;  SlilL 

iii.  025;  at  S.  (iabriol,  L  459;  ii.  Fulweiler,  John,  vii.  651. 

1 1 3  - 1 4.  355,  507;  iii.  041 ;   at  S.  Furniture,  manufact.  of,  vii.  00. 

Buenaventura,  1771-1840,  L   404i,  Fur  trade,  plans  for,  L  4.39-41;  skins 


674;  ii.  300.  578;  iii.  058;  in  Mont, 
dist,  1771-80,  L  409;  1791-1800,  L 
(>S.'>  ().  088-9;  at  S.  F.,  1771-1840,  i 

i.  473  4.  712,  722;  ii.  I3L  375.  595j  ' 
iii.  713;  arrivals  and  departures,  i 
1791-1800,  i,  57">  77;  charges 
against,  L  589-94;  at  Sta  l^rbara,  ' 
1791-1S40,  L  072-3;  ii.  IlM.  304,  j 
576;  iii.  050;  troubles  of.  1802  .3, 

ii.  C:i  S.  Luis  Key,  ii.  108,  340i , 

iii.  621-2;  S.  Fernando,  ii.  115-10,  , 
357;  iii.  045;  at  Sta  Clara,  1801- 
40;  ii.   13L  377,  000;  iii.  720;  at 
S.  Jo8^,  ii.  137;  iii.  72.3-4;  at  S.  L. 
Obi.siM..  ii.  148,  384.  018;  iii.  OSO-1;  j 

at  S.  Miguel,  ii.  149,  384,  020;  iii.  I  O 
083;  at  S.  Antonio,  ii.  151^  385. 

021 ;  at  Soledad,  ii.   152.  385;  iii.    'Gaceta  de  Mexico,*  L  32. 
0M8:  at  8.  Juan  liautisU,  ii.  153,  380,  (  Jallagher,  M.,  suit  of.  vii.  242=3. 
623:  iii.  09Ij  at  8ta  Cruz,  1801-40,   (iallatin,  Albert,  vii.  liiL 
ii.  1 54,  .387,  025;  iii.  093:  remissness  (lalvez,  viceroy,  offl  actions  in  Cal. 


collecte<l,  441^  faduro  of,  442  3; 
contral>aud  trade,  1803,  ii.  12-15; 
Ol'ains  expedt.,  1804,  ii.  1'5  0; 
Winship's  expedt.,  ii.  39  40:  Uuis. 
exi>ed'ts,  1810-11,  ii.  82:  ottor 
hunting,  1810  11,  ii.  93-0.  494,  (US; 
catch  of,  1811,  ii.  iii  decrease  «»f. 
ii.  420;  of  L.  Arguello,  ii.  520-2: 
statistics,  ii.  033  5;  Arguello's  con- 
tract, ii.  045:  Coojier's  contracts, 
1824-6,  iii.  119  20;  importance  of. 
1831  5,  iii.  374:  arrangement  with 
IL  B.  Co.,  iv.  lUlL 


of,  ii.  101 ;  onlers  to,  ii.  105;  lo 
alty  of,    1810-17,   ii.  219^  at 


atfairs,  1781-5,  L  399-404.  4^49; 
death,  44fi. 


Rafael.  1817-20,  ii.  3'V);  at  miss.,  Galvez.  Jo.«e  do.  vLnitailor-gen.,  CaL 
1811-20,  ii.  375]  1840-8,  v.  019^,    affairs,  1709-84,  L  113-25.  128-36. 
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li>4, 155,  158.  107^  17L  173,  IIH),  m2. 
225.  2:^1.  307.  318.  330.  355.  373. 
421-2.  474.  483,  OIL 
Gambling,   licensed,  1850,   vL  607; 

prevalence  of,  vii.  711-12. 
Ganicl,  A.,  vii.  585. 
Garcia,  I'ol   A.,  app't'd  gov.  Cal., 
1829,  iii.  54»  18L  liii 


Gird,  R.,  biog.,  vii.  23. 
(Hans,  inannfaot.  of,  vii.  ^SL 
Gleeson,  W,,  •  Hwt.  Cath.  Church,' i. 

43-4.  255. 
Glover,  W  m,  school  com.,  vii.  710-17. 
Gloves,  manufact.,  etc.,  of,  vii.  IKL 
(iluo,  factories,  vii.  U2- 
Goat  island,  K.  K.  terminus,  vii.  QQ2. 


Garcia,  Conde  D.,  of  Cal.  junta  in  Goata,  herding,  etc.,  of,  vii.  OO-l. 
Mex.,    1825-7,    iii.    3i  in   colony  |  Go<loy,  caused  Maliispina's  imprison- 
scheme,    iii.  263;  report  on  Cal. 
affairs,  1815,  iv.  .VJ5  6. 
Garijo,  A.  P..  guardian  in  Mex.,  ofH 
acts,  1809  23,  ii.  89^  165^  197,  398, 

Garland,  W.  I).,  biog.,  vii.  lR5-fi. 


ment  in  Spain,  1795.  L  122. 
Gold  discovered.  1820,  ii.  4I7i  1842, 
iv.  29(>-7;  1848,  vi.  32-41 ;  effect  of 


diacov.,  1848-9.  vi.  110  2.\  vii. 
102-7;  extent  of  region,  1848-9,  vL 

Garratt,  W.  T.,  biog.,  etc.,  vii.  97^  [Gold  Bluff,  excitement  of,  1850-1,  vL 


748. 


Garrison,  C.  K,,  mayor  of  S.  F.,  vi.  766.  !  Gold  Hill  Mining  Co.,  vii.  658. 


(Jarrison,  Win  R.,  vii.  608. 
(Jas,  natural,  vii.  662. 


•(iold  Hinil,'  Dnike's  ship,  L  8L 
'Gold  Regions  of  California,'  vi.  US. 


(iasol,  Juan,  guanliun,  offl  acts,  1801-   'Golovnin.'  ship,  ii.  642.  644.  643. 


22,  ii.  3.  41  i  165.  g^L 
Cause,  A.,  vii.  610. 
Gavilan  peak,  Fremontat,  1846, vii.  15. 
(Jcary.  J.  \V.,  pres.  of  council,  etc., 
1849-50,  vi.  212-18;  biog.,  vi.  213j 
iMiitmaBtcr,  etc.,  at  S.  F.,  vi.  280- 
jj  chairman  first  domocr.  conven- 
tion,  1849,  vi.  304;  candidate  for 

fov.,  1849,  vi.  305;  candidate  for 
r.  S.  senate,  1849,  vi.  ML 
Genoa,  stage  line  to,  1857,  vii.  541. 
Geographical   table,   places  bet.  S. 

Diego  and  S.  F.,  L  142-6. 
Geology,  vii.  6.T6. 

George,  the  land  question,  vL 

580;  bioif.,  etc.,  of,  vii.  417. 
•(Jeorge  Henry,'  ship,  iv.  39a. 
Georgetown,  a  mining  centre,  1849, 

vi.  354;  mention  of,  vi,  482. 
Germain,  Eugone,  biog.  of,  vii.  188. 
(icrry,  S.,  mention  of,  vii.  454. 
(reysers,  location,  etc.,  of,  vii.  664. 
Gliirardelli,  D.,  biog.  of,  vii.  101. 
(Jib^on,  quartermoiiter  at  Ft  Point, 

13G1,  vii.  4r>4-.5. 
Gilii  river,  Anza's  exped.  at,  L  221. 

2lia 


Gomara,  *  H ist.  Coronado, '  L  IP'S. 
Gomez,  (P.).  pres.  l)om.,  1791,  l  4.S4. 
Gomez.,    V.,    the    Panoche  Grande 

claim,  vi.  .561. 
Gonzalez,  lieut-gov.  L.  Cal.,  1769,  L 
172. 

'Good  Hope,'  ship,  ortlcred  confis- 
cated, ii.  2M. 

Goo<lall,  Capt.  C,  Ijequest  of,  vii.  721. 

Gordon,  M.  W.,  meml>er  of  legisl., 
1854,  vi.  682]  bdl  introd.  by,  vi. 
6M. 

Gordon,  W.,  mention  of.  vi.  11. 
Gorhain,  (i.  (.'.,  candidate  for  gov., 

vii.  323]  biog..  vii.  323. 
Gorraez.  Jose,   of    junta  in  Mex., 
Serra's  suggestions  submitted  to,  L 
'209.  '21L  ..     '  „ 

Gould  &  Curry  Mining  co.,  vii.  667; 

stocks  of.  vii.  671. 
Government,  mil.  reglamento,  L  317- 
19.  33.H  8;  reforms,  L  318;  condi* 
tion,  1791-1800,  i.  637-8;  right  of 
reprcscn.  in  Spain,  ii.  190;  civil  and 
cnm.  cases,  li.  191;  authority  of 
ruler,  ii.  675. 
(Jower,  L  T.,  vii.  641. 


Gilbert,  E.,  mention  of,  vi.  279;  del.  'Goya,  R.   M,  de,  supplies  for  Cal., 
toconstit.  convention,  1849,  vi.  286;  \     1770  85,  L  630. 

nominee  for  congress,  1849,  vi.  304;  Graham,  Maj.  J.  !>.,  of  court  at  Fre- 

reprcsent.  in  cong.,  vi.  3iitL 
Gillespie,  Lt  A.  H.,  meets  Fremont, 

1S4G,  v.  2L 
Gilliam,  A.  M.,  consul  at  8.  F.,  1844, 

iv.  450. 

Gilroy,  J.,  mention  of,  vi.  fi. 
Gilroy,  town,  uieutiou  of,  vi.  g2SL 


mont  trial,  v.  4M. 
Graham,  Major  L.  P.,  in  south.  dist» 

1848  9,  vii  44!L  ^ 
Graham  affair,  1840-2,  iv.  1-41. 
Grain  supply,  plans  for,  L  310-12. 
Grangers'  Bank  of  California,  orgao- 
izcd,  1874,  vii.  QiL 
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Grangers'  Business  Association,  or*  |  Gutierrez,  of  junta  in  Mex.,  L  202. 


ganized,  1875,  viL        61i  opera 
tions,  etc.,  vii.  M. 
Grant,  Joseph,  vii.  (>r>8. 
Grapes  (see  also  Viticulture),  varie- 
ties of,  vii.  43-4;  cultivation,  etc., 
of,  vii  44-6- 
Grass  Valley,  gold  ore  found  at,  1850, 
vi.  356;  quartz  mining  at,  vi.  35(>- 
7i  mining  yield,  1850-64.  vi.  357; 
hidt.  of,  vi.  470-'2. 
Gray,  Geo.,  vii.  5fi&. 
Gray,  (;oo.  E.  vii.  568. 
<»ray,  N.,  l>iog.,  vii.  731. 
Gray,  Rtjv.  T.  F.,  viL  m 
Grayson,  town,  mention  of,  yi.  514. 
Great   Salt    lake.    Jedcdiah  Smith's 
party  at,  iii.  157;  emigrants  on  the, 
1849,  vi.  151-2. 
Greeley,        on  the  Cal.  gold  fever, 

1848,  vi.  1 19;  on  mining,  vii.  6.'j9. 
Green,  S<>nator,  mention  nf,  vi. 
Green,  K.,  at  Mormon  island,  1848, 

vi.  4a. 

Green,  T.  J.,  gen.  of  militia,  1850,  vi. 

Green  how.  History  of  Oregon,  it  65| 

115.  1.15.  1>99.  im. 
Greenwooil,  a  mining  centre,  1849,  vi. 
35,'l-t;  mention  of,  vi.  48*2. 


Gregg,  J.,  exped.,  etc.,  of,  vi.  501-2 
Gregory,  E.  J.,  hiog.  of,  vii.  ISS.   

Grewell,  Senator,  mention  of,  vi.  686.  Hager,  J.  S.,  U.  S.  senator,  vii.  J 

Griffith,  (f.,  vii.  664.  h>og.,  vii.  3(k>-  7;  mention  of,  vii.  £ 


Guzman,  Diego  de,  exped.,  1533,  L  6. 
Guzman,  J.   M.,  guardian  for  CaL 

miss..  I8.')0,  ii.  65/. 
Guzman,  Nuno  de,  in  Sinaloa,  exped., 

L 

Gwin,  W.  M.,  mention  of,  vi.  279;  del 
to  constit.  convention,  1849,  vi. 
286-7.  291-2,  2<n)  .'iUO:  U.  S.  sena- 
tor,  1849,  vi.  31 1 ;  chanu;ter,  etc., 
31 1  I'J;  couftreace  with  Calhoun, 
etc.,  1850,  vi.  'M'l  'i:  efforts  in  cong., 

1850-  1,  vi.  .'>.38-9;  bill  in  trod,  by, 
1852,  vi.  572;  chairman  of  com., 

1851-  5,  vi.  Q^-M.  63:^-4:  land  bills, 
etc.,  of,  vi.  634-5.  638-9;  dem. 
leader,  1851-60.  vi.  649-7:^9;  policy 
of,  vi.  653-5;  vii.  51S-I9:  tlie  mint 
question,  vi.  667-8;  'Memoirs,'  vi. 
6()7-H;  speech,  etc.,  of.  1H59,  vii. 
25Ji  (jQ;  treachery  of,  vii.  265.  273- 
ii  K,  K.  bill  of,  1855,  vii.  524=5. 
GyiHtum,  vii.  tifi2. 


H 


Habilitado,  duties  of,  L  335;  iii.  60i 
troubles  with,  L  39<>-7:  W'orka  of, 
1791-1800,  L  iV.n  2. 
Habilitacion,  general,  office  of,  1811- 
20,  ii.  iSLziL 
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Grigsby-Ide  CO.,  journey  to  Cal.,  1845,  Haight,  IL  H^^  gov.,  1867,  vii.  .325  ^ 


iv.  578-81. 
Grimes,  K.,  member  of  legisL  council, 

1847,  vi.  260. 
Gross,  F.  W.,  clerk  of  supr.  court, 
1880,  vii. 

Guailalupc  Hidalgo,  treaty  of,  v.  590- 

2;  vi.  262. 
Guapos,  Inds,  Vallejo's  fight  with,  iv. 
71 ;  treaty  with,  iv 


administ.  of,  vii.  363;  biog.,  vii.  7 50. 
Halle,  L  C,  senator,  1856,  vi.  698 

biog.,  vi.  ()99. 
Haines,  J.  W.,  mention  of,  vii.  TL. 
Hale,  Edward  E.,  name  of  Cal.,  L  66; 

Eirly  maps  of  Ainer.,  L  8^ 
Hale,  .lames  E.,  vii.  556. 
Hale,  J.  i*.,  biog.,  vii.  741. 

  Hale  &  Norcross,  vii,  671. 

Guerra.  Do  la,  del.  to  constit  conven-  Hall,  'Hist.  San  J(m6,'  L  44^  312^  3.19, 
tion,  1849,  vi.  285;  chairman  of  com. ,  479. 

on  counties,  1850,  vi.  317.  Hall,  attorney,  mention  of,  vi.  313. 

Guilitov,  Ind.  tribe,  treaty  with,  1836,  Hall,  A.  1^  biog.  of,  vii.  IM. 
iv.  li.  I  Hall,  A.  W.,  vii.  oSSL 


Guilbert,  E.  D.,  theory  of  name  Cal., 

Guilez,   Joe^,    procurador    for  Cal. 

miss.,  1809-10,  ii.  166. 
Guilucoji,  In<L  tribe,  iv.  22i 
(tuio,  Jose  de,  exi>ed.  of,  1789,  i.  490. 
Gully.  Lieut  S.  ll,  of  Mormon  bat., 

V.  477, 

Guniceta,  R.,  com.   of  Mex.  fleet, 
mutiny  against,  1824-5,  lii.  2iL 


Hall,  C.  v.,  biog.  of,  vii.  735» 

Hall,  Kov.  J.  G.,  vii.  159. 

Hall,  Nelson.  1836,  iv.  lAL 

Hallcck,  IL  W.,  del.  to  constit.  con- 
vention. 1849,  vi.  285;  candidat<^  for 
the  U.  S.  sen.,  1849,  vi.  .31_li  rep't 
on  .Mex.  grants,  1849,  vi.  5.36-7 ;  on 
Riley's  staff,  1849,  vii.  448i  gen.  of 
state  militia,  1861-5,  vii.  468,  472; 
mention  of,  viL  656. 
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Halley,  Cent  Year  Book  of  Alameda 

CO.,  L  707- 
Hallidie,  A.  S.,  mention  of,  vii.  9(L 
Halman.  Mrs  O.  C,  vii.  717. 
Hamilton,  C.  8.,  biog.  of,  vii.  634. 
Hamilton,  Lieut  J.,  mention  of,  vii. 

283.  4(j(i;  instructor  militia,  vii.  4<i8. 
Hamilton,  village,  mention  of,  vi.  iHQ. 
Hammond,  R.  P.,  collector  of  customs, 

1853,  vi.  G73-4;  mention  of,  vii.  685. 

fi33. 

Hamp  Williams.  The,  mine,  vii.  640. 
Hangtown.    8ee  Dry  Diggings  and 

•Placerville.' 
Hanks,  Harry  G.,  vii.  6iL 
Haras2thy,  A.,  vinicult.,  vii.  44-9; 

biug.,  vii.  745. 
'Hart>inger,' ship,  ii.  92. 
Hardie,  Major,  at  Santa  Fe,  1847,  vii. 

452. 

Hardy,  T.  M.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi.  IL 
Harman,  J.  B.,  code  commissioner, 

vii.  2iiL 
Harmon,  A.  K.  P.,  vii.  720. 
Harmon,  Rev.  S.  S.,  missionary,  vii. 

7::o. 

Haro  Bros  and  Berreyesa,  murder  of, 
V.  171  4. 

Harriman,  W.  D.,  clerk  of  supr.  court, 

1803,  vii.  3iM. 
Harrington,  Rev.  Joseph,  vii.  729. 
Harris,  miner,  vii.  Q^iL 
Harris,  A.,  contract  awarded  to,  1847, 

vi.  L28. 

Harria,  D.  D.,  vii.  5SL 

Harris,  S.  R.,  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1852,  vi.  762;  biog.,  vi. 
7G2-3. 

Harrison,  E.  |Li  22L 

Hart,  Miss,  school  at  Sac.,  1850,  vii. 

IlL 

Bart,  A.  Ij-,  attorney -gen.,  1880,  vii. 
408. 

Hart,  W.       H^  attomey-geu.,  1887, 

vii.  4.'U;  biog.,  vii.  4li.">. 
Harte,  Bret,  works  of,  vii.  724. 
Hartley,  IL  ILi  defeat  of,  1805,  vii. 

319. 

Hartley,  Sir  Henry,  quartz  mill  of, 
vii.  liSa. 

Hartwell,  W.,  interpreter  to  constit. 

convention,  1849,  vi.  290. 
Hartson,  nomiu.  for  congr.  1868,  vii. 

.S3 1. 

Hartson,  assemblyman,  report  of,  vii. 
ML 

Hurtaon,  C,  vii.  .'^86. 
Hartstein,  Lieut  IL  J.,  in  Wilkes* 
exped.,  iv.  21L 


Hartt,  M.  D.,  vii.  012. 

Haskiu,  D.  C,  vii.  5S2. 

Haskell.  D.       vii.  SCO. 

Hastings,  L.  W.,  company  to  Cal., 
1843-5,  iv.  389-92.  585-6;  'Emi- 
grant's Guide,"  iv.  39t>- 9;  mention 
of,  vi.  18i  del,  to  couHtit.  conven- 
tion, 1849,  vL  286.  292-3.  '298-0 

Hastings.  S.  C,  election,  etc..  of,  1850, 
viL  '220:  bio^.  of,  vii.  '2*24;  chiff  jus- 
tice, 1849,  VI.  314;  com.  ou  R.  R., 
vit  60ij;  gift  of,  vii.  7'20. 

Hatch,  A.  T.,  biog.,  vii.  745. 

Haun,  H-  P.,  senator,  1859,  vi.  737-^. 

Havilah,  town,  vi.  518,  640. 

Hawaiian  islands,  effect  of  the  gold 
discov.,  1848,  vi.  Ill;  commerce 
with,  vii.  \22^ 

Hawes,  ILj  prefect  of  council,  1849, 
vi.  213i  senator,  1856,  vL  698; 
bi«>g..  vi.  699. 

Hawley,  William,  vii.  SSfi. 

Hayes,  B.,  bibliog.  of,  L  44j  emi- 
grant notes.  L  656;  claimant  for 
rancho  S.  Bernardino,  iv.  6;^5. 

Hayes,  F.  B.,  vii.  liOL 

Hayes,  John,  biog.  of,  vii.  62^ 

Hays,  J.  C,  sheriff,  1850,  vi.  217; 
surveyor-gen.,  1853,  vi.  674. 

Haymaker,  E.,  vii.  617. 

Haymond,  C,  biog.  of,  vii.  249;  men- 
tion of,  vii.  GiiL 

Hayomi,  lud.  tribe,  iv.  363. 

Hayward,  Alvinza,  vii.  OT.t-i. 

Haywanl,  William,  vii.  587. 

Hayward  mine,  vii.  64L 

Hazard,  H.  T.,  biog.  of,  vii.  759. 

♦Hazard,'  Amer.  ship,  ii.  17^  2L  24=fi. 

Hazelton,  W.  P.,  vii.  717. 

Healdsburg,  mention  of,  vi.  ."WS. 

Health  of  miners,  vii.  703-4;  death 
rate,  vii.  704. 

Heard,  Judge,  decision  of,  vii.  2.39. 

Hearst,  G.,  senator,  1886,  vii.  431-2. 
biog.,  vii.  681. 

Heath,  bill  of,  18a'>,  vii.  427-8. 

Heath,  R.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 

Hebrew  church,  vii.  7*29. 

Hebrews,  societies  of,  vii.  70ft. 

Hecox,  A.  A.,  vi.  317. 

llcintzleman.  Mayor  S.  P.,  at  San 
Diego,  1849,  vii.  448. 

'Helena,'  ship,  ii.  648. 

Hemp,  culture  introiluced,  L  717;  cul- 
ture at  L.  Angeles,  ii.  90;  gov't  en- 
couragement to,  ii.  178:  progress 
ma4le.  1802-4,  ii.  178;  shipments 
1809-10,  ii.  179-80;  failure  of,  iL 
181. 
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Hempstead,  C,  superin't  of  mint, 

1875,  vi.  ILL 
Homudtecul,  C       mention  of,  vi.  OS". 
HcnucrBitn,  J.  W.,  vii.  GI7. 
Hendricks,    W.  C.,  seer,    of  state, 

1887.  vii.  4iL 
Henley,  Barclay,  vi.  674. 
Henley,  T.         candidate  for  U.  S. 

senate.  18 tD,  vi.  31 1. 
Henley,  T.  J.,  i>ost master-gen.,  18%)3, 

vi.  074;  l)i<>g.,  vi.  674;  supcrin't  of 
Ind.  affairs,  1857,  vi.  71 1 ;  vii.  490; 
mcasurcH,  etc.,  of,  vii.  490-2. 

Henrique «,  I>avitl,  vii.  (j<>8. 
Henshaw,  IL  W.,  'Notes  on  Cabrillos' 

voyage,'  L  fiiL 
Herbert,  P.  T.,  congressman,  etc., 

1854,  vi.  QQ(L 

*  Hermosa  Mcxicaua,'  ship,  ii.  215. 

282. 

Hurmosillo,  captured   by  Raousset, 

1852,  vi.  588. 
Herold,  A.,  biog.,  434. 

•  Heros,'  Fr.  ship.  iL  (>50i  iii.  1^30 
Hcros,  biog.  of,  vii.  737. 

Herrera,  acc't  of  Cabrillos'  voy.,  L 
tili  et  seq. 

Herrera,  Pres.,  reception  of  Michel- 

torena,  iv.  513;  rcoeives  Cal.  vote, 

1845,  iv.  535;  app'ts  Pico  gov.  of 

Cal.,  V.  40-1. 
Hester,  J utlf^e,  decision,  ctc.vi.  .323-4. 
Heydunfohit,  Judge  Jv,  electiim,  etc., 

of,  1852,  vii.  220-1 ;  memlnsr  stock 

buanl,  vii.  QliS* 
Hicks,  fortune  made  by,  vi.  132. 
Hides,  trade  in,  regulations,  1821-30, 

ii.  GG8-9;  annual  shipment,  iiL  641; 

business  in,  vii.  ilL 
Hiester,  A.  C,  vii.  fili. 
His;by,  VV.,  congressman,  1863,  vii. 

:«)4. 

Higgins,    Wm    L.,   member  stock 

board,  vii.  r>('>8. 
Higuera,  N.,  vi.  UL 
Hi  jar  and  Padre's  colony,  hist,  of,  iii. 

2.^a  HI. 

Hijoaa,  Francisco,  supplies  for  Cal., 

1795-1800,  L  630-1. 
Hill,  Rev.,  church  at  Nevada  City, 

vii.  129, 

Hill.  I).  T.,  of  Bartleson  party,  iv. 

im 

Hill's  ferry,  mention  of,  vi.  514. 
liillegoss,  Kugenie,  vii.  720. 
Hillcgass,  Wm,  vii.  720. 
Hillycr,  Lieut-col  F^  W.,  vii.  IfiSL 
Hinckley,  W.,  at  Ycrba  Bueua,  1S36, 
vi.  UU. 


H  in  man,  L.  A.,  vii.  5D(L 
lliutou,  'Hand  book  of  Arizona,'  L 
2iiiL 

Hitchcock,  Dr,  mention  of,  vii.  liJQ. 
Hitchcock,  Gen.   E.   A.,  vi.  594-5; 

commands  Puc.  division,  185],  vii. 

458-60;  relic ved,  1854,  vii.  462;  in 

command,  1H51,  vii.  47 1  -2. 
Hittoll,  J.  S.,  works  of.  L  10.  44,  90. 

158.  186,  190.  644;  views  oa  the 

land  question,  vi.  .^i79-80. 
Hol>bs,  C.  S.,  biog.  o^  viL  lOL 
Hfxlge,  Ira,  vii.  621. 
Huffman,  Judge,  O,,  election,  etc.,  of, 

vii.    238;   decision  of,    1859,  viL 

212=3. 

Huge,  J.  P.,  chairman  of  constit.  con- 
vention, 1878,  vii.  .375;  biog.,  vii. 

Hoitt,  L  G.,  Rup't  of  public  instruct., 
1887,  vii.  434i  I'i^g  .  vii.  4:U-5. 

Holbrook,  C,  biog.,  vii.  7.")4. 

Holden,  E.  S.,  the  S.  F.  K.  R.  con- 
vcntion,  1859,  vii.  543;  mention  of, 
vii.  55L  £38. 

Holiyomi,  Ind.  tribe,  iv.  363, 

llollistU^r's  'Life  of  Colfax,' viL  570. 

HoUister,  mention  of,  vi.  5-4. 

Hnlnies,  A.,  mention  of,  vii.  7 1 9-20- 

Holmos,  E.  H^  vii.  liliL 

Holmes,  IL  T.,  biog.  of,  vii.  635.  I4fi. 

Himdiu's,  map  of.  L  &i  et  seq. 

H<mey,  product,  etc.,  vii.  (i2. 

Honolulu,  Sutter  at,  iv.  126;  Brano 
nan's  colony  at,  v.  549. 

Hooilluin,  origin  of  name,  vii.  708. 

Hope,  T.  F.,  biog.,  vii.  747. 

Hopkins,  C.  T.,  vii.  CQQ. 

Hopkins,  E.  W.,  vii.  5UiL 

Hopkins,  M.,  R.  R.  affairs,  vii.  544, 
549;  biog.,  etc.,  vii.  5.'t3.  546;  men- 
tion of,  vii.  599,  612;  death  of,  viL 
618;  residence  of,  viL  62i. 

Hopkins,  R.  C,  the  land  question, 
VI.  SiiQ. 

Hopkins,  T,,  treas.  S.  P.  R.  R.,  etc., 

viL  632-3 
Hopland,  village,  mention  of,  vi.  5^10. 
Hoppe,  C.  D.,  mention  of,  vi.  IS. 
Hops,  cultivation  of,  viL  35-6. 
Horn,  B.  C,  viL  587. 
Homer,  J.  M.,  at  San  Jose,  1848, 

vL  a. 

Horses,  Spanish,  vii.  67i  breeding, 

etc.,  of,  viL  57-8. 
Horticulture,  viL  47-50. 
Horton,  A.  E.,  biog.,  etc.,  vL  480;  vii. 

745-6. 

Hoae,  manufact.  of,  viL  92. 
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Houghton,  J.  F.,  Burveyor-gen.,  1863,  [  Hydraulic  minina;,  vii.  645-9;  debris 

vii.  I     queittion,  vii.  (>4(>-8. 

Houston.  A.        R.  R,  contract  of,   Hyman.  P.  C,  vii.  tiiiS 

1859,  vii.  S3L  * 
Houston,  J.  S.,  comptroller,  vi.  314. 
Howartl,  Bryant,  biog.  of,  vii.  184, 
Howard,  Geo.  H^  vii.  QML 
Howard,  Gen.  O.  O.,  in  command, 

1880,  vii.  412, 
Howard,  V.  E.,  bioff.,  etc.,  vii.  374-5. 
Howard,  W.  II  M.,  mention  of,  vi. 

2I1L 

Howard,  W.  0.       lieut,  vii.  iM. 
Howard  M.  E.  church  at  S.  F..  rii 
72L 

Howland  flat,  mention  of,  vi.  490. 
•Huascar,' ship,  iii,  1*^ 
Hubbs,  P.  K.,  biog.,  vi.  650-7;  quar- 
rel  of,  1852,  vi.  6G9;  revises  school- 
law,  viL  718-19. 
Hudspeth,  J.,  mention  of,  vi.  20L 
Hudson,    W.,   at    Mormon  island, 

1848,  vi.  48-9. 
Hudson,  W.  K.,  vii.  682. 
Hudson  Bay  Co.,  first  entry  of,  1828- 
30,  iii.    160-2;   trappers  in  Cal., 
1832-5,   iii.    .392-3;   1840,   iv.  8h 
permanent  establishment,  1841,  iii. 
190,  211-18;   snicide  of  Rae,  iv. 
593;  cstab.  abandoned,  iv.  fiiLL 
Huenemo,  port,  mention  of,  vi.  ^23. 
Huiluc,  In(f.  tribe,  ii.  fiflC 
Humboldt  bay,  climate  of,  vi.  23-^ 


Humboldt   bay  region,  map  of,  vi. 

501  ^ 

Humboldt  county,  mining  in,  vi.  365- 
6»  370;  hist,  of,  vi,  503-4;  creation, 
etc.,  of,  1853,  vii.  44L 

Humbug  City,  see  North  Bloomfield. 

Humphrey,  Bennett's  meeting 

with,  1848,  vi.44;  at  Coloma,  1848, 

vi.  67-9. 

Hunt,  Col  T.  F.,  at  Fremont  trial,  v. 
4.->fi. 

Hunt,  T.  D.,  chaplain  at  S.  F.,  1848, 

vii.  22L 

Hunter,  D.,  biog.,  vii.  75L 
Hunter,  M.  C,  vii.  52iL 
Huntington,  C.  P.,  biog.,  etc.,  viL 
533^  545  6;  vice-pros't  Cent.  Pac. 


Ibarra,  M.  G.  de,  Cal.  junta  in  Mex., 
1825-7;  iii.  3|  report  on  Cal.  miss., 
iii.  109. 

Icaza,  Isidro,  CaL  junta  in  Mex., 

1825-7,  iii  3. 
Ice,  consumption,  etc.,  of,  vii.  S(L 
Ida,  W.  B.,  works  of,  L  42;  in  Sono- 
ma revolt,  V.  115-19;  rancho  of, 
1848,  vi.  UU 
Illinoistown,  mention  of,  vi.  433. 
•  Ilmen,'  ship,  ii.  210,  274,  293,  307-8. 
3m 

Immigrants  (see  also  'Pioneers');  from 

Mex.,  1775,  L  258-60. 
Immigration,  parties  arriving,  1826- 
30,  lii.  176-80;  1831^,  iii.  385-413; 
1836-40,  iv.  117-21;  184 1,  iv.  263- 
80i  1842,  iv.  341-3;  1843,  iv.  389- 
400;  1844,  iv.  4.34-48;  Bartleson 
party,  1841,  iv.  267-76;  Workman's 
party,  iv.  276-8;  parties  arriving, 
1845,  iv.  571-88;  migration  after 
golddisccv.,  vu.  687. 696-7;  Chinese, 
vii.  696-7;  society  to  promote,  vii. 
697;  routes,  vii.  697;  foreign,  vii. 
699-702;  arrivab  and  departures, 
vii.  m 

Imports,  articles  imported,  1849-56, 
vii.  112  14;  cereals,  1853-5,  vii.  113; 
meats,  vii.  1 13;  effect  of  civil  war 
on,  vii.  115;  of  the  railmad,  vii.  1 15; 
of  mining,  vii.  1 15;  volume,  etc., 
1857-86,  viL  115-lG;  in  1884,  viL 
442. 

'Inca,'Bhip,  iiL  118. 
Ingersoll,  bibliog.  of,  ii.  631. 
IngersoU,  J.  R.,  the  PhiL  R.  R,  con* 

vontion,  1850,  vii.  613. 
Ingersoll,  T.  J.,  biog.,  vi.  658. 
Ingle,  S.  W.,  district  attorney,  1853, 

vL  674. 

Independent  party,  policy,  etc.,  of, 
1851,  vL  652-5;  principles,  etc..  of, 

'       "  ML 


RTR.  1861,  vii.  544j  II.  R.  affairs  of,  '  vii.  365i  defeat  of,  1875,  viL  M 
vii.  544,  549,  665-74.  601-24.  fi32:3.  !  'Independence,'  ship,  v.  428. 


Huntington,  W.  V.,  vii.  032* 
Hurd.  C,  biog.,  vii.  I4L 
Hurt^ido  de  Mendoza,  exped.  1532, 
L  6. 

Huymen,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 
Hyde.  G.,  alcalde  of  San  Francisco. 
1848,  vL  fi. 

Hist.  Cal.,  Vol.  VIL  £9 


Indiana,  reception  of  Cabrilio,  L  70-1; 
reception  of  Drake,  L  83j  reception 
of  exped.,  1769,  L  127;  habits  of,  L 
147;  cemeteries,  L  148;  reception  of 
Fages'  exped..  L  185;  condition  of, 
L  202i  iv.  52-3.  195-7;  viL  474-5; 
Yumas  entertain  Anza,  i.  222;  re* 
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Sanchez'  exped.,  ii.  335;  expe<L, 
1826-30,  iii.  109  14:  Sutter* expel, 
V.  104.  008;  Mormon  bat.,  exped., 

V.  m 

Industrial  school,  state,  vii.  722. 


ception  of  Heceta  and  Bodega,  L 
242;  Yumaa  assist  Auza  s  party,  L 
2(30 - 1 ;   punisiiniont,  1776,  L  265; 


flight  of,  at  S.  F.  1776,  L  291;  con 
version,  L  296;  rite  of  coufirtnation. 


L  321,  32S;  neophyt«  population, 
1790,  L  387;  Vancouver  s  acc't  of, 
L  527;  neophyte  desertions,  L  584; 


alcaldes  and  rogidorcs  for,  L  505; 


treatment  of,  L  590-3;  il  163-4. 


415-16;  vii.  476-9;  euidemic  at  Sta 
B4rltara,  ii.  2i  epidemic  among. 
1801,  ii.  120;  land  concession  to 
Ru8.<t.,  ii,  297;  friars*  report  on,  1815, 
ii.  327:  l>apti8ms  and  deaths,  1811- 
20,  il.  394-5;  Colorado  tribes.  1821, 
iL  442;  triljes  punishing  converts, 
ii.  506;  affairs  at  S.  Diego,  1826,  ii. 
649;  partial  emancipation,  iiL  231 ; 
population  in  1840,  iii.  699;  policy 
of  Gen.  Vallejo,  iii.  723;  iv.  70-2; 


settlers'  relations  with,  iv.  137-8. 
22S;  Walla  Wallas  at  Sutter's  fort, 
1W6,  V.  300-2;  co.  of,  at  Sutter's 
fort,  1846,  V.  359;  missions,  vii. 
475-6;  agents,  vii.  482-5;  reserva- 
tions, vii.  483-4.  m=M. 
Indian  hostilities  (raids,  retaliation, 
etc.).  raids,  attack  at  8.  Diego.  1769, 
L  138i  1775,  L  249-55;  hostility  at 
S.  F.,  L  295;  bum  8.  Luis  Obispo 
mim.,  L  29t^9:  attack  Olivera's 
force,  1790,  L  465:  hostility  of, 
1794-9,  L  547-9;  hostility  at  S. 
Juan  Bautista,  .'>'>8  -9;  revolt  at 
S.  Luis  Obispo,  L  690;  hostilities  of, 
1804-6,  ii.  34-5;  atUck  at  Son  Jo«e 
miss.,  1805,  ii.  1.38;  murder  Padre 
Quintana,  ii.  388^  revolt  of,  1824, 
ii.  527-8;  massacre  of  gentiles,  iii. 
323-4;  hostilities  of,  1831-5,  iii.  3.58- 
62;  depredations  in  8.  Diego  dist, 
1836-9,  iii.  614-15;  depre<lations  by, 
1836-40,  iv.  67-73;  hostility,  1842, 
iv.  338;  attack  Fremont's  camp, 
1846,  V.  25i  hostilities,  1846-8,  v. 
566-9;  massacre  at  Paumd,  v.  567; 
raidii,  lS")0-9,  vii.  482  5;  other 
troubles  with,  1777,  L  314-16;  in 
S.  F.  dist.  L  708-12;  17S1,  L  351; 


Industries  at  Ross,  1821-30,  ii.  G39. 
Iniestra,  gen.,  raises  force  in  Met. 
for  Cal.,  iii.  534;  proposed  exped., 

1844,  iv.  404,  528-9;  death  of,  v. 
33. 

Inquisition,  Lasuen  commissar}'  for, 
L  579i  actions  in  Cal.,  1811-20,  ii. 
412. 

'  Institute  of  Mechanic  Arts,'  at  S.  F., 

vii.  I2L 
Insurance,  1862-81,  vii.  159-60. 
Inyo  county,  creation,  etc.,  of,  1866, 

vii.  442;  mines  of,  vii.  651. 
Iowa  Hill,  mining  camp,  vi,  .3.").  4S3. 
Irish   colony,   ^fcNama^a'8  scheme, 

1845,  V.  215=^ 

Iron,  manafact  of,  vii.  94^  ore,  viL 
658. 

Iron  works,  vii. 

Irrigation,  works  erected  at  S.  Diega 
1810,  ii.  106:  a^ivantages  of,  vii, 
8-9;  process  of,  vii.  9-11 ;  riparian 
rights,  vii.  1 1-14:  legist,  concern- 
ing, viL  428-30.  1^2. 

Irwin,  Gov.      biog.  of,  vii.  367. 

•Isaac  Todd,'  Eng.  ship,  ii.  204^  271- 

2,  3is2. 

•Isabella,'  ship,  u.  93-5:  iv.  251; 
511,  5LL 

Isbel.  I)r  J.  C,  mention  of,  vi.  12. 
Ischislekof,  gov.  of  Sitka,  1828,  IL 

<).')0-l. 

Iturbidc,  actions  in  Cal.  affairs,  1821  — 

3,  ii.  430,  450.  456,  483-5.  614. 
Iturbide,  8.  M.,  Imcstras  propoacsd. 

exped.,  iv.  52&. 
Iturrigaray,  viceroy,  names  Sta  Ines 
miss.,  it.  28. 


J. 


Jackass  gulch,  mining  camp,  vi. 
Jacks,  Davitl,  biog.,  etc.^  vii. 
Jackson,  J.  P.,  vii.  52a. 
Jackson,  John  O.,  treas.  S.  P. 

vada  K.  K.,  1859,  vii.  557. 
Jackson,  8.,  biog,  vii.  (iL 


1795,  L  (>52-3;  troubles  at  S.  Oa 
briel,  18)1,  ii.  32.3-4;  1845,  iv.  543- 
5i  horse  thieving  by,  1843-4,  iv. 

361.  409;  expeditions  against.  Pages'  Jackson,  town,  mention  of,  vi 
exped.,  1783,  L  479-80;  Amador's 
expe<l. ,  1797,  L  710;  Moraga's  ex- 
ptd.,  1810  and  1819,  ii.  91^,  3.36-7: 


.Tacumefio,  Ind.  tril>e,  iv.  338. 
James,  IL  B.,  S.  F.  sup't  of  aolxoola, 

vii. 

James,  J.  ('..  biog.,  vi.  Ii82. 


exped.,  1804,  ii.  132i  expetL,  1812 

14.  ii.  324-5;  exped.,  1819,  ii  254;  j  James,  J.  G.,  biog.,  vii.  fil* 
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Jamnl  rancho,  lad.  outrages  at,  1837, 
iv.  ^ 

JatnestowD,  mention  of,  vi.  i>l.''v 
Jans.s«n8,  A.,  'V'ida  y  Avcnturas,'  vi. 

Jarrett,  IL  C,  vii.  5Q2. 
Jesuits,  expulsion  of,  1767,   L  32. 
■  11.3. 

Jesuit  college  of  St  Ignatius,  vii.  722. 
JeMUH,  J.,  career  of,  vi.  75-6,  miners 

furuisheU  by,  1848,  vi.  TIL 
Jewelry,  iiianfact.  of,  vii.  2L 
Jimenez,  exped.,  1533,  L  5-6;  discov'a 

peninsula,  L  M. 
'Jolin  Begg.'  ship,  ii.  475,  478.  493. 
Johns,  Lieut-col  W.  M.,  mention  of, 

vii.  469. 
Johnson,  miner,  vii.  650. 
Johnson.  J.  A.,  congressman,  1868, 

vii.  33L;  biog.,  vii.  331^  367j  lieut- 

gov.,  1875,  vii.  3fiL 
Johnson,  J.  N.,  mention  of,  vi.  690; 

gov.,  1855,  vi.  695;  biog.,  vi.  695; 

admin.,  vi.  700^  717-18. 
Johnson,  R.,  the  New  Almaden  suit, 

vi.  &a2L 

Johnson,  W.,  mention  of,  vi.  UL 
Johnston,  Gen.  A.   S.,  superseded, 
1861,  vii.  282;  resignation  of.  1861, 

vii.  467;  in  commantl,  1861,  vii.  472. 
Johnston,  (i.  P.,  duel  with  Ferguson, 

1858,  vi.  699j  129, 
Jones,  E.,  assignee  for  Adams  Sc  Co., 
vii.  ITL 

Jones,  J.  M.,  del.  to  const,  conven- 
tion, etc.,  1849,  vi.  287. 

Jone;*,  John  P.,  senator,  mention  of, 
vii.  619;  stock  transactions  of,  vii. 
674. 

Jones,  N.,  mention  of,  vi.  IQ. 
Jones,  Com.  T.  C,  actions  in  capture 

of   Monterey,   1842,    iv.  298-329; 

mention  of,  vi.  65j  arrival  in  Cal., 

1848,  vi.  261  266i  with  King's  ex- 

ped.,  1849,  vi.  28L 
Jones,  M.  G.,  biog.  vii.  753. 
Jones,  W.,  biog.  of,  vii.  324;  mention 

of,  vii.  469. 
Jones,  W.  C,  lawver  in  S.  F.  land 

case,  iii.  708;  claimant  for  S.  F. 

potrero,  iv.  673;  defends  Fremont 

at  trial,  v.  456;  claimant  for  Cal. 

ranchos,   v.   619;   rept  on  Mex. 

grants,  1850,  vi.  536  7;  reply  to 

Black's  rept.  1860,  vi.  r.72-3. 
Jordan,  A.,  colony  project,  1792-4,  L 

503-4,  eU2. 
Jordan  colony,   attempt  to  found, 

1794,  L  503, 


Journals,  L  42^  59;  first  issued,  1846, 
V.  291-3;  'Mormon  Prophet,'  v. 
545.  657;  'Honolulu  Friend,'  549; 
•California  Star,'  v.  552,  658i  vi. 
54-00.  111.  261;  first  uTS.  F.,  1847, 
V.  O.jT  9;  'Californian,'  v.  659;  vi. 
64,  60;  'Star  and  Californian,' vi. 
269;  •  Alto  Cal.,'  v.  659]  vi.  277-8. 
280.  286.  682;  'Tulare  Post,'  vii. 
289;  'Democratic  Press,'  vii.  312; 
'Occidental,'  vii.  312;  'Monitor,' 
vii.  312;  ' Franco- Ainericaine.' vii. 
312;"Tgcho  du  Pacifique,' vii.  3)2} 
'News  Letter,'  vii.  312;  'Placer 
Times,*  vi.  160;  'Sacramento  Tran- 
script,' vi.  460;  'Sottlera  and 
Miners'  Tribune,'  vi.  460;  'Sacra- 
mento Index,'  vi.  460;  '  Sacramento 
Union,'  vi.  460;  vii.  611;  'Sacra- 
mento Record,'  vi.  460;  'Demo- 
cratic Stote  Journal,' VI.  460;  'So- 
nora  Herald,'  vi.  470;  'Union 
Democrat,' vi.  470;  'The  Journal,' 

vi.  471;  'Alameda  Post,'  vi.  47'.»; 
'Alameda  Encinal.'vi.  479;  'S.  F. 
Chronicle,*  vii.  400,  OIJj  'Vallejo 
Recorder,'  vii.  583;  'Stockton  In- 
dependent,* vii.  597;  'S.  F.  Bulle- 
tin,'vii.  598,  Ollj  'S.  F.  Call,' vii. 
61 1 ;  'Cal.  Mining  Journal,' vii.  044 ; 
'Mining  and  Scientific  Press,'  vii. 
644;  'S.  F.  Stock  Report,'  vii.  674. 

'Joven  Guipuzcoana,'  ship,  iv.  12.  15, 

35,  37,  95,312,  332,  3^ 
Juan  de  Fuca  strait,  explored,  1792, 

L  506, 

Juan  Rodrigues  island,  Cabrillo  dies 

at.  L  TL 
'  Jnanita' ship,  v.  32. 
Juarez,  C,  mention  of,  vi.  12. 
Judah,  Col  H.  M.,  mention  of,  vii.  iSQ. 
Judah.  T.  D.,  R.  R.  survey  by,  1855, 

vii.  5^^8;  the  S.  F.  R.  R.  convention, 
1859,  vii.  543-4;  chief  engin.  C.  P. 
R.  R.,  1861,  viL  544i  bill,  etc.,  of, 
vii.  548-9. 

Judiciary,  admin,  of  justice,  ii.  424- 
5,  677i  iii.  189-93;  vii.  222-33; 
crimes,  678-9;  districts  establ'd, 
etc.,  1850,  vi.  316-17;  Mex.  land 
titles,  1851,  vi.  54'^76;  mission 
lands,  vi.  562-5;  pueblo  lands,  vi. 
565-70;  descript.  of,  vii.  220-50: 
the  constit  of  1849,  vii.  222; 
amendments  to  constit.,  1862,  vii. 
233-6;  the  new  constit.,  1879,  vii. 
.378  82;  proposed  changes  in,  1886, 
vii.  4:}0-l;  members,  1889,  vii.  735- 
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'Julia,'  ship,  v,  322. 

'Julia  Ann,'  ship,  iv.  210. 

Julian,  town,  vii.  <UI. 

Julian  Discovery,  quartz  mine,  vii. 

Julien,  N.,  bio^.,  vii.  3L 
'Junius,'  ship,  lii.  2i. 
'Juno,'  Eng.  man-of-war,  v.  217. 
'Juno,'  Ainer.  ahip,  voy.   to  CaL, 
1806,  ii. 

Junta,  in  Mex.  or  Cal.,  1825,  iii.  2=fi. 
Junta  departamentaL     8ee  Diputa- 
cion. 

Juries,  the  new  conatit,  1879,  vii. 
378. 


'  Kadiak, '  Ruas.  ship,  ii.  8Q. 
Kalloch,  L  8.,  mayoralty,  etc.,  of, 

vii.  412.  420.  69L 
Kane,  M.,  appraiser,  1867,  vi.  711. 
Kane.  Y.  L.,  aids  Mormons,  v.  471; 

'The  Mormons,'  v.  47l». 
'Karimoko,'  ship,  smuggling  adven- 
ture, iii.  13:^5. 
Kato  Hayes,  mine,  vii.  638. 
Kavanaugh,  Bishop,  arrest,  etc.,  of, 

186t,  vii.  309. 
Kearny,  Oen.,  march  from  New  Mex., 

1 84b,  v.  334-9;  controversy  with 

Stockton   and   Fremont,   1847,  v. 

411  6S:  dciticns,  etc.,  of,  1847,  vL 

25fl-6Ii  laud  policy  of,  1847,  vi 

Ke.irtioy,    D.,  career,   etc.,  of,  vii. 

3.'>4  (ij. 
Kearsargo,  mines,  vii.  651. 
Kolley's  '  Memoir  on  Or.  and  Cal.,* 

iii.  409-11;  iv.  \£L 
Kellogg,  Lieut,  at  Ft  Point,  1861,  viL 

464. 

Kellogij,  Col  J.,  mention  of,  vii.  4fi2,  j  Kip,  W.  I.,  mention  of,  vii.  7'J8-30. 


'  Kent,'  ship,  iii.  710. 

Kern  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  618;  creation, 

etc.,  of,  1866,  vii.  442^  first  quarU 

mill  in,  vii.  6i22. 
Kern  river,  Fremont's  party  at,  1846, 

V.  G;  mining  on,  1854-5,  vL,  377. 
3. 

Kessler,  J.  F.,  &  Co.,  mention  of,  vii. 
6(>4. 

Kewen,  E.  J.  C,  attorney -gen.,  1849, 

vi.  314. 

Keyes,  Capt.  E.  D.,  at  8.  Fe,  1849, 

vii.  44a. 

Keyser,  S.,  mention  of,  vi.  Ifi. 
'  Kiakhhta,'  ship,  ii.  640,  r>48-5Q. 
King's  river,  named,  ii.  4o;  exped.  at, 
1806.  ii.  55j  Ind.  exp^.  to,  1839, 
iv.  75i  Fremont's  party  at,  1846,  v. 
6. 

King,  Clarence,  geologist,  vii.  044. 
King,  T.  B.,  mention  of,  vi.  279; 
tour  of,  1849,  vi.  281^  report  of,  vi. 
281-2;  biog.,  etc.,  vi.  283;  candi- 
date for  U.  8.  senate,  1849,  vi.  311- 
LL 

King,  Rev.  T.  S.,  lectures,  etc.,  of, 
vii.  287i  church  at  S.  F.,  vii.  729- 
30. 

King,  Golden  Chariot  mine,  vii.  G4L 
King  of  William,  J.,  murder  of,  1856, 
vL  744>-7;  banking  0£>erations  of, 
vii.  lfiO-1. 
Kingsbury,  Major  J.  J.  B.,  mention 

of,  vii.  44.S. 
Kinkead,  John  H.,  vii. 
Kino,  labors  of,  L  21-  2:  sees  Cal. 
from  CJila  junction,  1699,  L  67-8; 
map,  222;  eHorts  to  establish  miss., 

Kimball,  address  at  Mormon  bat., 

remon.,  v.  47.5. 
Kip,  Lieut,  at  Ft  Foint,  vii.  464  5. 


Kollo>;i{,  Hcwston  &  Co.,  Adams  & 

Co-'s  failure,  vii.  176. 
Kelly,  Diniel,  vii.  61L 
Kelsey,  party  to  Cal.,  1844,  iv.  .344-5. 
Kelsey,  diggings  op«!ned  by,  1848,  vi. 

24. 

Kelacy,  a  mining  centre,  1849,  vi.  353. 
Kemble.  E  C,  editor  of  'California 


Klamath  county,  mining  in,  vi.  365; 
creation  of,  1851,  vi.  603;  hist  of, 
vi,  5Q/L 

Klamath  lake,  Fremont  on,  1846,  v. 
24. 

Klamath  reservation,  mention  of,  viL 

490. 

Klamath  river,  mining  on,  vi.  365. 


Star,'  1818,  vt  65^  remarks  of,  vi.   Knight's  Ferry,  tradmg  post  establ'd 


55.  57.  5J-61;  journey,  etc.,  of,  vi 

55j  bioff.,  vi.  fiO. 
Kendall.  Amos,  aids  Mormons,  v.  471. 
Kutitield,  D.,  sUte  controller,  1880, 

vii.  408. 

Kennedy.  J.  F.,  nominee  for  lieut- 
gov.,  1859,  vi.  223. 


at,  1848,  vi.  26]  mention  of,  vi. 
f)14. 

Knight's  Landing,  mention  of,  vi.  422. 
Knight,   IL  L.,  career,  etc.,  of,  vii. 

356-60. 

Knight.  W.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vL  17i 
mention  of,  vi.  76. 
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grants  by  Pico,  184G,  v,  27 G;  Icgisl. 
action,  etc.,  concerning,  I80O,  vL 


Knownothing  party,  organization  of, 
vi.  01)1;  proceedings,  etc.,  of,  1854, 
vi.  091-701. 

Knutson,  Iver,  vii,  617. 

Kohlcr,  C,  mention  of,  vii.  4S-9; 
biog.  of,  vii.  101- 

Krebs,  C,  T.,  oast  seer.  S.  P.  R.  R.,  vii. 

Kromer,  Benedict,  Rusa.  proclama- 
tion, 1810,  ii.  224L 
Kruscnstern,  voy.  of  1803-6,  ii.  G4-5, 

•KntuBof,'  ship,   ii.   216^  283^  441^ 


La  Brca,  controversy  over,  ii.  171. 
La  (Jriinge,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  JLLL 
La  Jaboueria,  Stockton's  forces  at,  v. 
390. 

La  Paz,  Cal.  exped.  leaves,  L  120; 

cautured  by  Walker,  185.3,  vi.  59G. 
La  ruente  rancho,  protest  against 

grant,  1842,  iv.  SM- 
La  Purlsima,  events  at,  1791-1800,  L 

67&-0;  condition  of,  1844,  iv.  421j 

sale  of,  1845,  iv.  5S3. 
La  Rue,  IL  M.,  biog.  of,  vii,  741. 
La  Zanjo.    See  S.  Rafael  rancho. 
Labor  question,  gentiles  or  neophytes, 

ii.  174-5. 

Labor  agitations,  1877-8,  vii.  348-62. 

687-9. 

Lacatint,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  QOG. 

Ladd  &  Co.,  memorial  in  Uonolulu, 

1830,  iv.  UL 
•  Ladoga,'  ship,  iiL  410,  CAX-h. 
'Lady  Hlackwoo<l,'  ship,  ii.  478. 
'Lady   Washington,*  sliip,  oflf  Cal. 

coast,  1788,  i.  445-6. 
Lafayette,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  527. 
l^a^una  Seca,  treaty  of,  1844,  iv.  469. 
Lake,  Judge  D.,  biog.,  vii.  232. 
Lake   county,  hist,    of,  vi.  509-10; 

creation,  etc.,  of,  1861,  vii.  442. 
Lake  Merced,  named,  L  24L 
Lake  Tahoe  R.  R.,  yii.  52L 
Lakeman,  J.  M.,  vii.  51K). 
Lakc[K)rt,  mention  of,  vi.  5()0. 
Lancey,  work  of,  L  42. 
Lancha  Plana,  town,  mention  of,  vi. 

51.T 

Land,   distribution,   1781,  L  346-8; 

.  1801-10,  ii.  170  3;  ArgUello's  sar- 
vey,  347;  tennn;  of,  early  hist.,  L 
607;  grants,  1794-8,  610-13;  list  of  I 
grants,  1795-1800.  L  6*)l-3;  decree  | 
of  Spanish  cdrtes,  1813,  ii.  414;  ■ 


326-^;  8<iuattcr  troubles,  vi.  328- 
35;  mission,  vi.  562-5;  pueblo,  vi. 
565-70;  titles  to,  vi.  529-81.  755-60; 
vii.  227-33.  021;  private  claims,  vi. 
634-5;  Gwin's  bill,  vi.  6:t4-5;  act 
of  congress,  1851,  vi.  6.'t5;  commis- 
sion appointed,  vi.  636;  appropria- 
tions lor  surveys,  etc.,  of,  1S51-4, 
vi.  636;  homestead  act,  1862,  vi. 
639;    preemption  riffhts  granteil, 
1853,  vi.  039;  school  and  college 
grants,  vL  639-4 1 ;  taxation  of,  vii. 
383^;  disposal  of,  vii.  393-4. 
Lander,  E.,  the  S.  F.  R.  R.  conven- 
tion, 1859,  vii.  543. 
Landman,  Capt,  mention  of,  vii.  4i}& 
Lane,  Senator,  policy  of,  vii.  275. 
Lane,  Ft,  established,  1853,  vii.  462. 
Langlois,    Anthony,    organizes  St 

Francis  church,  vii.  726. 
Lankurshim,  J.  B.,  biog.  of,  vii.  3L 
Lansing,  C.  L.,  sec  S.  P.  11.  li.,  viL 

Laplace,  'Campagno  de  Circumnavi* 

gation,'  iv.  1.53. 
Laqnisimcs  river,  fight  with  Inds,  iii. 

112-13. 

Larkin,       biog.,  etc.,  vii.  375. 

Larkin,  TTO.,  doc.  for  hi.st.  of  Cal., 
L  49-50;  capture  of.  1846,  v.  3(>4-.'; 
the  gold  fever,  1848,  vi.  TOi  mem- 
ber of  legisl.  council,  1847,  vi.  260; 
del.  to  constit.  convention,  etc., 
1849,  vi.  285-43;  biog.,  2S.V6. 

Lamed,  Major  C.  H.,  at  Ft  Steila- 
coom,  1852,  vii.  461. 

Las  Animas  rancho,  ii.  524. 

Las  Flores,  Ind.  pueblo  established, 
iii.  rm;  campaign  of  1838,  iii.  558- 
iU;  treaty  of,  562-3. 

Las  Pozas,  proposed  site  for  miss.,  L 
652. 

Las  Pulgas  rancho,  ii.  592. 

Las  VerjeU'9,  capture  of  Larkin  at, 
1846,  V.  364. 

LsM  Virgenes  rancho,  ii.  Ill,  3.')4. 

Lascano,  Kstevan,  sindico  at  S.  Bias, 
1806-7.  ii.  Hill 

Ivissen,  P.,  mention  of,  vi  16,  49.3. 

Lassen  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  493-4; 
organized,  etc.,  1864,  vii.  442. 

Latham,  M.  JS.,  nominee  for  congress, 
1852,  vL  671 ;  nominee  for  gov., 
1859,  vi.  723i  biog.  of,  vii.  251; 
senator,  1860,  vii.  253-4;  ]»olicy, 
etc.,  of.  vii.  2.55,  260-1.  274;  suc- 
ceeded by  Sargent)  1863,  vii.  301-2; 
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RDocch  of,  vii.  547;  R.  R.  affairs  of, 
vii.  58.^5. 

Lathrop,  IL  B.,  vii.  587. 

LaughlniroUKh,  J.,  tho  8t  Louis  R.  R. 
convention,  1849,  vii.  509;  pamph- 
let of,  vii.  fil 

•Lausanne, 'ship,  iv.  9C.  120.  1.36.  HL 

Law,  delegate,  mention  of,  vii.  547. 

L*wrcncc,  W.         biog.  of,  vii.  7.36. 

Lawlon,  Franklin,  originator  of  stock 
exchange,  viL  667-8. 

Lawton,  Wm  W,,  vii.  6G8. 

Leather,  mauufact.  of,  vii.  91-2. 

Leavenworth,  alcalde,  projects  Long 
Wharf,  1849,  vi.  196. 

Lecomptonitea,  party,  mention  of,  vi. 
718-27;  policy  of,  vii, 

Lee,  Capt.  J.  F.,  judge  adv.  at  Fre- 
mont trial,  V. 

Lee,  Maj.  R.  B.,  com.  for  land  claims, 
V.  465. 

Lee,  Lieut  S.  P.,  in  Wilkes'  ezped., 
iv.  21L 

Le<>,  T.  R.,  adjutant  of  militia,  1850, 
vi.  .319. 

Lec.no,  J.  P.,  mention  of,  vL  20;  at 
Yerha  Buena,  18;i6,  vi.  IIU. 


370-1;  of  1879,  vii.  .376-93;  recent 

acts  and  members,  viL  734-5. 
Leidesdorff,  Wm  A.,  death  of,  1848, 

vL  192;  character,  vL  193;  mentioo 

of,  vii.  716. 
Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  vii. 

7'2a-l. 

'Lclia  Byrd,'  ship,  trading  exped., 
1803,  ii.  10-14;  right  at  S.  Diego, 
13;  on  coant,  1804,  ii.  2L 

Lent,  Senator  W.  M.,  mention  of,  vi, 
CSiL 

Leonard,  A.,  hiog.,  viL  7.">4. 
'Leoitidas,'  ship,  iii.  435.  465.  481. 

580;  iv.  82. 
'Leonor,'  ship,  iiL  49^  142,  421j  iv. 

•  Levant, 'U.  S.  ship,  v.  199.  224,  254. 
Lewis,  Col  C.  mention  of,  viL 

470. 

Lewis,  J.  E.  N.,  biog.,  vi.  657. 
Lewis,  T.  B.,  vii.  fiQL 
Lewis,  W.  J.,  viL  637,  5SL 
'Lexington,'  ship,  v.  429,,  449, 

519.  iiS^L 
Lick,  James,  bequests  of,  viL 
720-3.  737. 


614. 

693^ 


Legislative    council^   appointed    by  Light,  A.  8.,  vii.  ML 


Stockton,  v.  433. 
Legislature  (see  also  Diputacion),  es- 
tablishment of,  1822,  ii.  4GIj  elec- 
tions for.  ii.  462;  session,  1823,  iL 
486;  1S24,  ii.  512-14;  1825,  iii.  7-8; 
1849  50.  vL  :iOS-.i<i;  1853-4,  vu. 
534-5;  1860-1,  vu.  251-79;  1861-2, 
ViL  293-4;  1863-4.  vii.  295-307.  ! 
555-7;  1865-6.  vii.  319-22:  1867-8,  I 
vii.  327-9;  1869-76,  vii.  ZJL  363-9: 
1880,  vii.  409-13;  actions  of,  1826-  I 
90t  liL  33-8,  42-3:  actions  in  ller- 
rera  affair,  1827,  iiL  62  3;  actions 
in  re  live  stock,  iiL  127;  Victoria  rt;- 
fuses  to  convene,  1831,  iiL  187-9;  I 
at  L.  Angeles,  18.{2.  iiL  216-20; 
jirocoedinga,  1849-50,  vi.  309-30; 
1851,  vL  646-7;  1852,  vL  659^  665- 
TOj  1853,  vL  675-6;  1854-9,  vi. 
684-727;  financial  measures  of, 
1851-7,  vi.  604-21 ;  extravagance  of, 
vL  605^  614-25;  land  tenure,  1852, 

1856,  vi.  572;  meml^ers  of,  vi.  309- 
10;  1851,  vi.  644i  1852,  vL  6.56-7; 
1853,  vi.  674-5;  18:>4,  vi.  681-2; 
185.J,  vL  692-3;   1856,  vL  698-9; 

1857,  vi.  704-5;  1858,  vi.  714-15: 
1859,  vi.  721-2;  the  Smith  case,  etc., 
1861,  vii.  212-14;  the  constit  con- 
vent, 1881-7,  vii.  416-36;  1878,  vii. 
368-70;  the  coostit.  of  1849,  vii. 


Light-houses,  1850-6,  viL  138. 
Liguaytny,  Ind.  tribe,  treaty  with, 

18.36,  iv.  IL 
Li  man  tour,  fraudulent  claim  of,  vi. 

561;  viL  213=4. 
Linayto,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 
Lincoln,  President,  reelection  of,  310- 

11;  assanatuation  of,  vii.  31 1-13. 
Lindley,  Hervey,  biog.  of,  vii.  7.'>9. 
Lingley,  G.  B.,  first  school  law,  viL 
718. 

Linschotcn,  'Itincrario,' i.  05. 
Liquors,  manufact.  of,  vii.  Sfi. 
Literature  (see  also  *  Journals'),  viL 
723-6. 

Little,  J.  C,  raising  Mormon  bat.,  t. 

471-3,  4IiL 
Little,  Wm  C,  signed  memorial  in 

Honolulu,  18.36,  iv.  ILL 
Little  Fork,  mention  of,  vi.  486. 
Little  river,  6rst  name,  L  212. 
Livermore,  R.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vL 

UL 

Livermore,  mention  of,  vi.  527. 
'Llama,'  ship,  iv.  85^  iKL 
Llano  do  Buenavista  rancho,  ii.  615. 
Llavc,   minister,   on    opposition  of 

padres,  iii.  IiL 
Tx>ans,  military,  1851-2,  vii.  456-7. 
lyoaquiomi,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 
Locko,  D.  J.,  biog.,  viL  751. 
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Lockeford,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  blZ. 
Locnoma,  lud.  tribe,  ii.  iiQiL 
Locomotivea,  manufact.  of,  vii. 
Loeb,  L.,  biog.,  vii.  188. 
Loeser,  Lieut,  mention  of,  vi.  115- 
Lngan,  iL  C,  member  stock  board, 

vii.  fifiS. 
Lok,  map  of,  1582,  L  IM. 
Loinbarao,    minister,    Mez.  colony 

scheme,  iii.  2ti3. 
Lompoc  colony,  mention  of,  vi. 
Long,  miner,  vii. 

Long,  Lieut-col  S.  of  court  at 
Fremont  trial,  v.  4iilL 

Long  Bar,  mining  on,  1848,  vi.  72; 
mention  of,  vi.  359^  301. 

Long  Hairs,  party,  viL  317-19. 

Longenour,  J.  D.,  biog.,  vii.  747-8. 

'  Loo  Choo,'  transport,  v.  511,  51^ 

Lorenzana,  A.,  image  for  miss.  S. 
CArlos,  1770,  L  ITOi  confirms  Cal. 
Iml,  L  L22. 

Lore  to,  Rivera's  comM  at,  L  1 15,  308-  1 
9j  Cal.  land  exi)ed.  leaves,  L  122;  j 
news  of  Cal.  occupation  rec'd  at,  L  ■ 
124;  Rivera  starts  from.  L  218.  i 

*Loriot,"  ship,  iii.  288,  289,  305,  36Il  | 
iv.  85i  lllL  I 

Los  Angeles,  founded,  L  344-6;  list « 
of  settlers,  vii.  437;  L  345.  400;  ii.  \ 
a*9;  maps  of,  1786,  L  :U8-9;  map 
of  region,  1800,  L  OOP;  map  of  dist^ 
1800-30;  ii.  352i  events  at.  1786- 
90,  L  460-2;  1791-1800,  L  659-63. 
lBOl-10,  ii.  110-13;  1811-20,  ii. 
349-53;  1821-30,  ii.  557-64;  1831- 
40.  iii.  629-40;  water  supply  at,  iL 
$2";  increase,  1810,  ii.  168;  hemp 
culture,  ii.  179-80;  ayunt.  at,  ii. 
461-2.  676;  foreign  residents,  ii. 
658;  actions  of  ayunt.,  ii.  560-1; 


Duhant-Cilly  at,  iii.  l.'M);  troubles 
at.  1831,  iii.   195-7;   l>attle  near, 

1831,  iii.   203-8;    legislature  at, 

1832,  iii.  210-20;  revolt  at,  18.15, 
iii.  281-6;  1845,  iv.  540-1;  v.  307- 
Ui  the  capiUl,  1835,  iii.  292^  416; 
1845,  iv.  519;  committee  of  vigi- 
lance, iiL  417-19;  opposition  to  Al- 
varado,  iii.  493;  Alvanulo  enters 
city,  iii.  501 ;  seizure  of  by  Bandini, 
iiL  518;  Ca^tillero  at,  iii.  521; 
Carrillo  assumes  office  at,  iii.  534; 
Castro  takes  jiossession,  iii.  556; 
Carrillos  arrested  at,  iii.  565-6; 
plot  to  assassinate  Alvarado,  iii. 
668;  tumult  at,  1^39,  iii.  58»-9; 
smuggling  transactions  at,  iv.  95^ 
gold  discovered,  1842,  iv.  296-7; 


education  at,  1844,  iv.  403i  tumults 
at,  1845,  iv.  522-3;  diputacidu  at, 
1846,  V.  36-41;  flight  of  Castro  and 
Pico,  V.  277;  Stockton  enters,  v. 
279-81;  Gillespie  in  com'd  at,  1846, 
V.  286;  actions  of  Gillespie,  v.  305- 
11;  retaken  by  Califomians,  v. 
314-15;  aflFairs  at,  1846,  v.  329  .34; 
Pico's  revolt,  v.  3.33;  affairs  at, 
1846,  V.  35.V6;  Stockton  enters,  v. 
3%-7;  Mornjon  battle  at,  v.  489; 
Stevenson's  regt  at,  v.  514-15;  ex- 
plosion at,  1847,  V.  5H5i  local  an- 
naU  of,  18*6-8,  v.  0-'4-8;  hist,  of, 

vi.  521;  pueblo  lands  in,  vi.  567; 
railroads,  vii.  594,  616.  633;  first 
Eng.  school  at,  1851,  vii.  718. 

Los  Angeles  county,  Ind.  raids  in,  vii. 

4^0:  hist,  of,  vi.  521-2. 
Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Monica  R.  R., 

vii.  ILLtL 

Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  Yuma  R. 

R.,  vii.  m 
Los  Cerritos,  rancho,  v.  320. 
Los  Coronados  islantls,  named,  L  22. 
Los  Coyotes,  Stockton's  advance  to, 

1846.  V.  3ii8. 
Los  Gatos,  mention  of,  vi.  525. 
Los  M^tos  rancho,  grant  of,  1784,  L 

OOIJ  662. 
Loei)jito8,  Castro  at,  1846.  v.  262. 
Los  Tularcitos  rancho.  ii.  594. 
Los  Verdugos,  Califomians  at,  v.  402; 

councd  at,  v.  4iKL 
Lott,  C.  F..  biog.,  vii.  I3(L 
Loughly,  W.  R.,  mention  of,  vi.  73. 
Lovett,  W.  E.,  defeat  of.  1875,  vii.34iL 
Low,  Col,  plan  to  build  R.  R.  to 

Pacific,  iv.  222. 
Low,  C.  A.,  stock  transactions  of,  vii. 

Low,  F.  F.,  gov.  18<>3,  vii.  303-4;  can- 
didate for  sen.,  1865,  vii.  317;  men- 
tion of,  vii.  502;  biog.  of,  vii.  306. 

Low,  F.  L.,  congressman,  1861,  vii. 
2iiL 

Lower  California,  occui>ation  of.  L  24i 
natives  in  exped..  L  132-4;  cession 
of  miss,  to  Dominicans,  L  192-3; 
trouble  in,  1774,  L  J.  ArgUello 
appt'd  gov.,  ii.  207:  joined  to  the 
com'd  of  Sonora,  iii.  54^  Stev.  regt 
in,  V.  514;  Lt  Col  Burton  sent  to, 
V.  583;  rcpub.  of,  procl'd,  etc.,  1853, 
vi.  595-6. 

Luddington,  Lt  E.,  v.  477. 

Lull,  '  Lxposicion,'  i.  581. 

Lull,  Miguel.  guanKau  of  S.  Fer- 
nando, 1812,  u.  m 
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Lamlwr  tnanufactares,  vii.  76-8. 

Lux,  C,  biog.,  vii.  liL 

•Lyd»»,'  ■hip,  capture  of,  1816,  ii.  213; 

suizur*^  of.  1816,  ii.  27^-8;  mention 

of,  li.  3h2. 
Lyoo,  C,  aMiat  sec.  to  constit.  con- 

ventiun,  1849,  vi.  'JlMi. 
Lynns,  IL  A.,  aaaoc.  jud^e,  1840,  vi. 

314;  election,  etc.,  of,  1850,  viL 

2aQL 


M 


McAllister,        lieut,  1849,  vii.  454; 

the  New  Alinaden  suit,  vL  558-9; 

at  Benicia,  1861,  vii.  4<)6-7. 
McAllister,  Judge  M.  appoint* 

nient,  etc.,  of,  vii.  21^7. 
McCall,  Mai.  G.  A.,  v.  iSfi. 
McCarthy,  D.  O.,  vii.  609. 
McCarver,  del.  to  constit.  convention, 

1849,  vi.  287;  measures,  etc.,  vL 

22L=2. 

McC'Ieave,  Col  W.,  mention  of,  viu 
4iiiL 

McClelland,  congressman,  R.  R.  bill 

reported  by,  1848,  vii. 
Mc<^'ollough,   J.   ii.,   attorney -gen., 

1863,  vii.  3QL 
McCord,  Miss.,  school  at  Fremont, 

vii.  TIL 

McOuUough,  Secretary,  R.  R.  affairs 

of,  vii.  572-3. 
McDonald,  gen.  of  militia,  1850,  vL 

319. 

McDougal,  Gov.  J.  del.  to  constit. 
convention,  1849,  vi.  286;  speechcM, 
etc.,  of,  vi.  291-5;  lieut-gov.  of  Cal., 
1849.  vi.  .S05i  gov.  of  C^.,  1851,  vi. 
645;  biog.,  vi.  645;  president  of  con- 
vention, 1854,  vi.  688-9 

McDougal  &  Co.,  mention  of,  vi.  448, 
450. 


McGlashan,  C.  F.,  'Hist,  of  Doooer 

party,'  L  42]  v.  r^l^^-l. 
Mc<ilynn,  J.  A.,  viL  215. 
.Md'uwan,  K.,  pres.  of  conventioa, 

1854,  vi.  r.S8-9 
McGrogory,  Archibald,  vii.  617. 
Mclntcwh,  E.  M.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vL 

20. 

Mcintosh,  Stephen  D.,  signed  memo- 
rial in  llonolulu,  1836,  iv.  141 . 

McKendry,  Col  A.,  mention  of,  viL 
470. 

McKec,  R.,  Ind.  agent,  1850-2,  viL 

4S'J-.'> 

McKee,  S.  B.,  supr.  court  judge,  1880, 
vii.  mt 

McKenna,  J.,  congress,  delegate, 
1880,  viL  408;  congressman.  1&87. 
vii.  435;  biog.,  viL  425. 

McKibben,  congressman,  mention  of, 
vi  722-3. 

McKiniitry,  Major,  plan  to  conquer 

Cal.,  1843,  iv.  325. 
McKinstry,  Judge  B.  W.,  election  of, 

1873,  viL  'J.HG;  supr.  court  judge, 

1880,  vii.  4i£L 
McKinstry,  G.,   sheriff  of  Sutter's 

Fort,  1847,  vi.  LL 
McLaughlin,  C,  R.  R.  contract  of, 

etc.,  1859,  viL  537,  567. 
McLellan,  Golden  Chariot  mine,  viL 

6iL 

McMeans,  Treasurer,  S.  A.,  defalca- 
tion of,  vi.  617. 

McMalion.  Clyman,  Co.,  to  CaL  1845, 
iv.  572-4. 

McNamara  colonization  scheme,  1845, 

V.  2 1 5-'J3. 
McNutt,  Dr  W.  F.,  biog.,  viL  731. 
Machado,  mention  of,  vi.  ^ 
Machin,  T.  N.,  lieut-gov.,  1863,  viL 

303^. 

Maclay.  C,  biog.,  viL  369. 
MacNeil,  IL  L.,  biog.,  viL  LS3^ 


McDougall,  J.  A.,  senator,  1860,  vii 
273-4;  biog.,  viL  273;  censure  of,  ]  Maconiber,  F.  S.,  vii.  Cli2. 
vii.   302;    mention    of,   viL   547;  I  Macomber,  H.  S.,  viL  iitilL 
nominee  for  congress,  1H52,  vi.  671 ;  I  Macondray,  F.  \V.,  pres.  of  State 
nominee  for  congress,  1854,  vL  fiilQ.       Agric.  Soc..  1854,  vii.  ii3. 

McDowell,    Gen.  in   command,  I  MatUlen,  D.  W.,  viL  561. 


18t>4,  vii.  471i  1864,  vu.  472i  1876, 
viL  472. 

McDowell,  J.,  mention  of,  vi.  49S. 
McFarlan«l,    T.    B.,   supreme  court 

judge,  1887,  vii.  431. 
Mciiarrahan  case,  the,  vi.  5&L 
Mc(rarry,  Col  K.,  mention  of,  vii.  4fJ2. 
Mc<Jarvey,  Roliert,  vii.  589. 


'  Magallanes, '  Manila  ship,  L  545.  670. 
MailUanl,  A.,  vii.  5iML 
Mails,  1848-50,  vL  128-9.  138;  legisL 
etc.,. concerning,  1855-8,  vL  72t>-7; 
contracts,  etc.,  1851-6,  viL  lAli-bi 
pony  express,  vii.  146;  post  offices, 
vii.  147;  cost  of  service,  vii.  147-8; 
in  1861,  vii.  281i  1847-9.  viL  453, 


McGinniti,  John,  cnnoccrates  St  Fran- 1  Maitorena,  F.,  habil  gen.  for  CaL, 
cis  church,  viL  126,  1     1812,  ii.  i2L 
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Maize,  cultivation,  etc.,  of,  viL  22. 
Malaca,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  oOti. 
'Malek  A<lhel,' ship,  v.  ^26. 
Malloii,  John,  biog.  of,  vii.  758-9. 
Manianeli,  Nicolas,  petition  to  make 
trading  voy.  from  Cal.,  17W-5,  L 

Mangino,  Fernando         rep.   of,  L 

214-ln. 

Manila,  galleon  of,  arrives  at  Mont. 

1779,  L  1^.30 ;  effect  of  gold  diacov. 

in  Cal.,  vi.  19^'> 
Mansfield,  J.,  lieut-gov.,  18S0,  vii. 

4()S. 

Mansfield,  T.,  vii.  590. 
Manufactures,  at  miss.,  ii.  175;  1821- 
30.  ii.  6t>5;  in  San  Francisco,  1856, 

vi.  782-3;  viL  OS^i  drawbacks  to, 

vii.  68j  72-3;  mining,  etc.,  vii.  GO- 
TO; lumber,  etc.,  vii.  70,  7t>-8; 
a>{ric.  machinery,  vii.  70-1.  96; 
canneries,  vii.  71,  86]  leather,  etc., 
vii.  Tlj  Ul  3;  woollen,  vii.  75, 
88;  jute,  etc.,  vii.  71i  paper,  vii. 
71,  101 ;  effect  of  Chinese  labor  on, 
vij.  71-3;  of  the  war,  vii.  73]  of  the 
railroad,  vii.  73j  volume,  etc., 
1860-89,  vii.  73-4;  prospects  for, 
vii.  75j  ship-building,  vii.  78-9; 
vehicles,  vii.  79-80;  cooperage,  vii. 
80;  box-making,  vii.  ^  willow- 
ware,  vii.  80-1 ;  billiard -tables,  vii. 
81 ;  pianos,  vii.  Slj  fiouring-mills, 
vii.  S4j  l>eer,  vii.  85-6;  liquors,  vii. 
86;  8o<Ia-water,  vii.  86;  cotton,  vii. 
88-9;  silk,  vii.  89j  clothing,  etc., 
vii.  89-90;  furniture,  vii.  90j  bed- 
diae,  vii.  80-1 ;  carpets,  vii,  91; 
cordage,  vii.  2J_:  soap,  vii.  93j  pig- 
ments, vii.  93;  brushes,  vii.  94i  iron, 
etc.,  vii.  94-7;  copper,  etc,  vii.  97; 
jewelry,  vii.  97;  bricks,  vii.  98; 
marble,  vii.  98i  clay,  vii.  98-9; 
glass,  vii.  99j  powder,  vii.  99-100; 
matches,  vii.  100;  meat-packing, 
vii.  86-7;  sugar,  vii.  87]  cigar,  vii. 
87-8;  in  1889,  vii.  TAST 

Majiuscrint  diaries,  L  50-8. 

Maps,  California,  L  northern  New 
Spain,  L  8j  where  did  Drake  land  ? 
L  86i  from  Arcano  del  Marc,  1647, 
L  87;  Arcano  «lel  More,  L  88; 
Homlius,  L  88]  Vizcaino's,  i,  100. 
103;  Spanish  chart,  1742,  L  106; 
ancient,  L  109;  movements  of  dis- 
coverers, L  161 ;  Fout'tt,  1776,  L263] 
peninsula  of  S.  F.,  L  281 ;  Colorado 
miss.,  L  359;  L.  Anj{ol<!s,  178*>.  L  i 
348;  pueblo  of  L.  Angeles,  L  349]  , 


S.  Jo8^,  L  350;  Palous,  1787,  L 
407:  S.  Diego,  1782,  L  4d6i  La 
iV'rouse's,  L  434;  Sta  Barbara, 
1788,  L  464;  La  Perouse's,  of  8.  F., 
L  475i  Cal.  of,  1792,  L  508]  Van- 
couver's, 1791,  L  528;  S.  Diego  dist, 
1800,  L  650;  L.  Angeles  region, 
1800,  L  660]  Sta  Barbara  dist.  1800, 
L  667]  Monterey,  L  691]  S.  F., 
1792,  L  695;  Castillo  de  S.  Joaquin, 
L  699]  S.  F.  dist,  L  703]  Tulare 
valley,  ii.  49;  S.  Joaquin  val.,  ii. 
51;  Bodega  bay,  1775,  ii.  81j  8. 
Diego  dist,  1801-30,  ii.  M;  Mon- 
terey dist,  ii.  145;  Pacific  coast, 
1818,  ii.  290]  Bodega  &  IWs,  ii. 
300:  L.  Angeles  dist,  1800  W,  ii. 
352;  S.  Francisco  dist.  180O-,3O,  ii. 
376]  Contra  Costa,  iL  499]  SU 
Barbara  dist,  1830.  ii.  577]  S.  F. 
bay,  1826.  ii.  589]  S.  F.  dUt, 
18.'i0.  ii.  593;  Russian  settlements, 
ii.  629]  Mont,  dist,  18:«),  ii.  617; 
Coulter's,  iii.  407;  S.  Kafael  lauds, 
1834,  iii.  TlTi  Forbes',  18.39,  iv. 
152;  Simpson's,  iv.  221]  New  Hel- 
vetia, 1841,  iv.  230]  Wdkes', 
1811,  iv.  244i  Fremont's,  1844,  iv. 
442;  Mofraa',  of  Cal.,  iv.  254; 
region  north  of  bay,  v.  163;  S. 
Francisco,  1848,  v.  677]  vi,  8] 
central  Cal.,  1848.  vL  ^  scene  of 
gold  discovery,  1848,  vi,  30]  Mor- 
mon Island,  vi.  48]  Tuolumne  to 
Trinity,  vi.  68]  Isthmus  route,  vi, 
1.31 ;  Nicaragua  transit  route,  vi. 
139;  from  the  Missouri  to  (Jreat 
Salt  Lake,  vi.  147;  across  the 
desert,  vi.  153;  burnt  district  (San 
Francisco),  May  1851,  vi.  204; 
northern  mines,  1849-50,  vi.  368; 
southern  mines,  1849-50,  vi.  369; 
Humboldt  bay  region,  vi.  2QJ; 
Lower  California,  vi.  597;  head- 
quarters of  vigilance  committee, 
vi.  748;  San  Francisco.  1856-7,  vi. 
756;  milit.  reserv.  S.  F.,  1849,  vii. 
422. 

Marble,  vii.  662=3. 

Marcuu-Jules,  essay  on  the  name  Cal., 
criticism,  L  fiL 

Marcy,  Sec,  orders  Gen.  Kearny  to 
Cal.,  V.  197;  comm'n  on  Stevenson 
reg.,  V.  4112. 

Marcy,  W,  G.,  seer,  to  constit.  con- 
vention, 1849,  vi.  220. 

Mare  Inland,  site  for  navy  yard,  etc., 
vi.  6.30-1. 

'Maria  E:»te,'  ship,  iii.  48. 
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*  Maria  Tereaa,'  Hhip,  iv.  5^  fiOL 
Marin  county,  name,  etc.,  vii.  ^38. 
Marin,  peninsula,  name,  etc.,  vL.  2L 
Marine  iMt,  iii.  14ti-9. 
Marii>os:\  county,  mining  in,  1849-56, 

vi.  377^.  415;  hist.  o7.  vi.  511-12. 
515-16;  diTision  of,  1W2,  viL  .209; 
name,  etc.,  vii.  440. 

Mariposa  mine,  vii.  SlHL 
M&ripoiia,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  ILLfi. 
Maripoiia,  name  firat  applieil,  ii.  52. 
Maritime  atfaint,  see  shipping. 
Markhara,  LL  ILs  *»ioK  f  ^53. 
Maniuesas  itilantls,  effect  of  gold  dia- 

cov.  in  t'al.,  vi.  123. 
Martinez,  K.,  trading  licenae,  1793,  L 

Manjuina,  viceroy,  urges  diviaiom  of 

two  Cal«,  1800,  ii.  21L 
Marsh,  C,  director,  Cent.  Pac.  R.  R., 

1861.  vii. 

Marsh,  Dr  J.,  letter  of,  iv.  348;  men- 
tion of,  vi.  10. 

Manshall.  E.,  at  San  Jn«^  1848,  vi.  S. 

Manihall,  E.  (.\,  candidate  for  senate, 
18,)*l,  vi.  WWi. 

Marshall,  J.  W.,  biog.,  vi.  27-8;  ex- 
I>ed.,  etc.,  of,  1847,  vi.  28  9;  char- 
acter anil  career,  vi.  31-2.  97-107; 
the  gold  discov.,  1848,  vL  32-41. 
4L 

Mar^iton,  teacher,  ichool  at  S.  F., 

1817,  vii.  IIL 
Mart«ll,  J.,  mention  of,  vii.  2L 
Martiarcna,  Juan,  sindico  for  Cal. 

misd.,  1819-25,  ii.  398,  418,  458, 

518.  657;  app't'd,  iii.  319;  death  of, 

iii.  35L 

Martin,  D.,  mention  of,  vi.  fi, 
Martin,  E.,  biog.,  vii.  1 84  5. 
Martinez,  L  rancho  of,  1848,  vi.  lH, 
Martinez,  Lt-col  M.,  app't'd  to  CaL, 

18.12,  iii.  laiL 
Martinez,  Pedro,  procurmdor  for  CaL, 

1812,  ii.  m 
Martinez,  mention  of,  vi.  .'S27. 
Marvin.  J.  G.,  aupt  pub.  instruction. 

vii.  718. 

'Marylaml,*  ship,  iv.  207. 224.  250. 
Maryaville,  hist,  of,  vL  463-5;  promi- 

nonce  of,  vi.  487. 
Marynville  ft  Benicia  R.  R.,  meotiou 

of,  vii.  581. 
Mason,  Col  R.  R,  rule  of,  1847-8,  v. 

682-615;  proclamation  of,  1848,  vi. 

64;  roi>ort,  etc.,  of,  1848,  vi.  115- 

IGi  gov.  of  Cal.,  1847  8.  vi.  260-2; 

vii.  445;  difficulties  of  admixuatr., 

vL  272-4;  death,  vL  214. 


Maaona,  society,  mention  of,  vii.  706-7. 
Maasett,  8.  C,  mention  of,  vi.  212. 
Mata,  Capt.  Juan  de,  pirate  on  CaL 

coast,  1828-;10,  iii.  53, 
'Matador,'  ship.  iv.  &i2. 
Matches,  manufact  of,  vii.  100. 
Mathcson,  Col  R.,  death  of,  1862,  viL 

297. 

Maury,  Lieut  M.  F.,  mention  of,  viL 

Maxey,  A.  E.,  biog.,  viL  754. 

May,  Julius,  vii.  385. 

liiayacma,  Ind.  tribe,  iL  fiflfi. 

Mayer,  Simou,  viL  6<'>8. 

May  hew,  J.  A.,  viL  587. 

Mayorga,  viceroy,  ofll  acta  in  OaL 

affairs,  1779-«2,  L  325,  829,  3S2. 
Mazatlan,  Sloat  at,    1846,    v.  201; 

blockade  of,  1846,  v.  2^ 
Meat-packing,  mention  of,  viL  86-7. 
Mechanics'  institute,  viL  693. 
Meiggs,  Alderman  defalcations, 

etc.,  of,  1854,  vi.  765. 
Memphis,  R.  R.  convention  &t,  1849, 

viL  fillL 

Mendocino  county,  hist,  of,  vL  508-9; 

name,  etc.,  viL  439;  lirst  R.  R.  in, 

viL  5liSL 
Mendocino  R.  R.  co.,  viL  583. 
Mendocino  reservation,  meation  of^ 

vii.  490. 

Menendez,  A.,  Mez.  consul  at  Lima, 

1845,  iv.  555. 
Menlo  park,  mention  of,  vi.  526. 
Mercoa   county,  creation,  etc.,  of, 

1855,  viL  4dLL 
Meroed  river,  expedt.  at,  1806,  ii.  54. 
Merced,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  516. 
Merchant,  Col  C.  S.,  viL  282.  465-6. 
'Mercury,'  ship,  hunting  expedt.,  iL 

79,  93^;  deserters  from.  ii.  87-8; 

seizure  of,  1813,  ii.  202,  lYj8-T0. 
Merrill,  J.  C,  viL  604. 
Merritt,  £.,  operations,  1846,  v.  109> 

Merry,  W.  L.,  biog.,  viL  T.'U. 

Mesa,  Campo  de  la,  Castro  with  foro6 

at,  1846,  V.  206,  212. 
Mesa,  the,  battle  of,  v.  39i>-fi. 
Mexican  cortes,  deputy  chosen,  1822, 

ii.  45;i-4. 

Mexican   land  titles,    1851-87,  vL 

52<V81. 

'Mexicana,*  voy.  of,  1792,  L  506-7. 

Mexicans,  persecution  of,  vL  403-5; 
indolence  of,  vi.  4'20-.-tf) 

Mexico,  news  of  Monterey  occu^- 
tion.  L  173;  Serra's  labors  in.  17^3, 
L  207-19;  preparationa  to  colonise 
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Cal.,  1775,  L  258;  controversy  in, 
ntil--.  L  370-80;  reenfurceraents 
from,  L  MO-1 ;  ii-  252-4;  appropri- 
ations for  Cal.,  1801-10,  ii.  102i 
revolution  in,  ii.  104;  effects  in 
Cal.,  ii.  105-7;  (juerra's  mias.  to, 
1819,  ii.  '2G1-2;  independence  pro- 
claimed, 1821,  ii.  430;  manifestos 
of  imperial  junta,  1822,  ii.  450-1; 
Iturbide  proclaimed  emperor,  ii. 
456;  fears  of  Cal.  in  1822,  ii.  455; 
agent  sent  from,  ii.  455-6;  actions 
of  cong.,  1824,  ii.  515-16;  con- 
stitution ratified,  ii.  563;  fears  of 
RuHsians,  ii.  642;  Junta  de  Cal.  in, 
1825,  iii.  2-6;  Spaniards  driven 
from,  iii.  32 ;  U uer ra elected  to  cong. . 
1827-8,  iii.  33;  Maitorena  elected 
to  cong.,  iii.  45;  aid  from,  1825-30, 
iii.  58;  treaty  with  England,  1829, 
iii.  136;  actions  of  cong.,  1831,  iii. 
214-15;  deputies  to  congress,  1834, 

iii.  258,  y.)2;  Wrangell  s  miiis.  to, 
1836,  iv.  167-9;  Prui Ion's  miss,  to, 
1842,  iv.  281-5;  Eng.  claim  against, 

iv.  298;  Com.  Jones  affair,  iv. 
323-5;  war  prospects  with  U.  S., 
1844,  iv.  406;  C'astanare's  acts  in, 
1844,  iv.  412-18;  1845,  iv.  524-6; 
Alvarado,  diputado  to  cong.,  1846, 

v.  31^  Cal.  representatives  in,  v. 
32;  preparations  for  exped.,  1846, 
V.  33;  U.  S.  war  with,  v.  191-207; 
flight  of  Pico  and  Cantro  to,  v. 
27<-«:  efforts  to  assist  Cal.,  1846, 
V.  409-10;  orders  suspending  sale 
of  miss.,  1845,  v.  560-1 ;  treaty  of 
Guad.  Hidalgo,  v.  590-2:  effect  of 
cold  discov.  in  Cal.,  1848,  vi.  113; 
Morehead's  filibust.  exped.  to,  1851, 

vi.  584;  Raousset's,  I8.V2-4,  vi. 
585-92;  Walker's,  1S5.3-60,  vi. 
593  600;  Crabb's,  1857,  vi.  601-2. 

Mexican  congress,  elections  for  cong., 
18.39-40,  iii.  ^0;  1843,  iv.  ^iiL 

Mezzara,  P.,  vii.  723. 

Michel torena,  gov.,  rule  of,  1843,  iv. 
:U50  67;  1844-5,  iv.  401-20.  4.')5-517. 

Middletown,  mention  of,  vi. 

Mier,  S.,  of  Cal.  junta  in  Mex.,  1825- 
7i  iii.  3. 

Miles,  N.  A.,  biog.  of,  vii.  758. 

Military,  Echeveste's  plan  for  Cal.,  i» 
21 1 ;  reonforcements  arrive,  1796,  L 
540- 1 ;  expenses  of  establishment, 

1799,  L  545;  force  in  terr.,  1791- 

1800,  L  634-7;  salaries  oaid,  L  634; 
discipline,  i.  636;  records  S.  Diego, 
1791-1800,  L  64&-51;  1801-10,  ii. 


9&-103;  1811-20,  ii.  340-4;  1831-40, 
iiL  008-10;  records  Sta  Barbara, 
1791-1800,  L  665;  1801-10,  ii.  116- 
18;  1811-20,  iL  358-62:  1821-30,  it 
570-3;  1831--40,  iii.  (mO-3;  records 
Monterey,  1791-1800,  L  677-82; 
1801-10,  ii.  140  2;  1811-20.  ii.  379- 
81;  1821-30,  ii.  (X)7  11;  1831-40, 
iii.  671-2;  records,  8.  F.,  1791-1800, 
L  692-702;  1801-10,'  ii.  125-6; 
1811-20,  iL  370-2;  1821-30,  iL 
583-8;  1831-40,  iii.  700-3;  artillery 
CO.  organized,  1805,  ii.  30;  force  in 
Cal.,  1801-10,  u.  189-90;  arrival  of 
reenforcements,  1819,  ii.  252-4; 
character  of  troops,  ii.  254-5;  force 
on  duty,  1811-20,  ii.  422-3;  1821- 
30.  ii.  672-5;  complaint  of  troops, 
1826-8,  iii.  39-40;  hard  times  with 
troops,  182(;-:«),  iii.  56-9:  revolt  of 
troops,  1828-9,  iiL  66-84;  causes, 
iii.  67-7 1 ;  V^allejo's  organization 
scheme,  iiL  590-1 ;  condition  of  es- 
tablisliments,  1841,  iv.  197-8;  con- 
vict troops  from  Mex.,  iv.  287-90; 
expedition  prei)ared  in  Mex.,  iv. 
527-9;  reorganization  of  insurgents, 
1846,  V.  170.  KH4;  militia,  organi- 
sation, etc.,  vi.  318-20;  viL  280-3. 
454-7 1 ;  rule,  etc.,  of,  1848-9,  vii. 
445-54;  disposition,  vii.  446-51, 
461 ;  desertions,  vii.  446-50;  loans 
and  appropr's,  viL  4o6-7;  defences, 
1861,  viL  463-7. 

Military  junta,  at  Monterey,  1846,  v. 
41-4,  51M»3. 

Miller,  A.,  biog.,  viL 

Miller,  Major  A.  S.,  mention  of,  vii. 
44a. 

Miller,  E.       sec.  Cent.  Pac.  R.  R., 

vii.  546-7.  599.  634. 
MillerT^TToiog..  viL  6L 
Miller,  J.,  biog.,  vii.  747. 
Miller,  J.  F.,  senator,  1881,  viL  417- 

18;  biog.,  vii.  417i  death  of,  1886, 

vii.  4aL 
Millerton,  mention  of,  vi.  517. 
Mills,  C.  T..  Mills  college,  vii.  721-9. 
Mills,  D.  O.,  gifts  of,  viL  720;  biog. 

of,  vii.  IS3. 
Mills  college,  vii.  22L 
Millville,  mention  of,  vi.  423* 
Mineralogist,  state,  office  created,  viL 

644. 

Minerals,  miscellaneous,  viL  662-4. 
Miners,  characteristics,  etc.,  of,  1848, 

vi.  8<^t><). 
'Minerva,*  ship,  iL  642i 
Mines,  Rev.  F.  S.,  viL  718, 728. 
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Milling,  soldiers  killetl  while  pros- 
pecting, L  4G5-G;  mines  discovered 
in  8.  F.  dist,  1795,  L  705i  Goycoe- 
chea's  views,  ii.  3|ii  early  attempts, 
180*2,  ii.  144;  Ortega's  discovery, 
1801).  ii.  ITtii  Sola's  report  on,  1818, 
ii.  417;  discoveries,  18'JI-30,  ii.  66(3- 
7i  disc«»vcry  of  the  New  Almadcn, 
V.  3;  gold,  1848,  vi.  mi-Six  1848-56, 
vi.  351  80;  methods  and  yield,  1848, 
vi.  85-0.  409-26;  geologic  theories, 

vi.  381-5;  regulations,  vi.  S'JG^O^; 
taxes,  vi.  404-6;  quartz,  1850-6,  vi. 
415-18;  vii.  6;itC-45;  yield,  etc., 
1848-56,  vi.  418-26;  statutes  and 
decisions,  vii.  '228-9;  tax  on,  1864, 

vii.  300;  effect  of  speculation,  vii. 
372-3;  improvements  in,  vii.  639; 
quartz  miners'  convention,  vii.  641 ; 
origin  of  companies,  vii.  642;  school 
of  mining,  vii.  643;  hydraulic  min- 
ing,  vii.  640.  645^;  ditches,  vii. 
645;  debris,  vii.  646-8;  capital  in- 
vested, vii.  648:  river  l)ed,  vii.  649; 
silver,  vii.  649;  table  of  productions, 
vii.  652;  expense  and  profit,  vii. 
653;  gold  nuggots,  vii.  653-5;  de- 
cline of  mining.  654-5;  quicksilver, 
viL  656-9;  iron,  vii.  658;  copper, 
vii.  658-9;  borax,  vii.  659;  salt,  vii. 
659;  sulphur,   vii.  660;    tin,  vii. 

660-  1 ;  coal,  vii.  661 ;  petroleum,  vii. 

661-  2;  asphaltum,  vii.  662;  mineral 
soap,  vii.  662;  limestone,  vii.  662; 
marble,  vii.  602;  gypsum,  vii.  602; 
lead,  vii.  662;  manganese,  vii.  662; 
plumb.'igo,  vii.  662;  miscellaneous 
minerals,  vii.  663  4;  stocks,  vii. 
666-80.  687-8;  mining  companies, 
vii.  666;  Fraaer  river  excitement, 
vii.  fi&L 

Mining  machinery,  manufact.  of,  vii. 

Minns,  (Wo.  W.,  vii. 
Mint,  bills  for  establishing,  vi.  628-0; 

cstabl'd,  etc.,  vi.  629;  vii.  167-8; 

appropr.  for,  1852,  vii.  167. 
Miranda,  agent  in  Spain  for  Gov. 

Borica,  1794.  L  128, 
Miranda,  J.,  mention  of,  vi.  20. 
Misroon,  Lieut,  miss,  of,  1846,  v.  156- 

a. 

Missions,  archives  of,  L  47-8;  S. 
Diego  founded,  L  137;  S.  Carhw 
founded,  L  170-1 ;  S.  Antonio  ] 
founded,  L  170  7;  S.  Gabriel 
founded,  L  179-HO;  S.  Luis  Obispo 
founded,  i  188-9;  nund)er  of  fri.T.ra 
at,  1773,  L  200;  military  force,  L  ' 


200;  conversions  in  first  five  years, 
L  201 ;  Serra'a  report  on,  1773,  L 
212-13;  want  at.  1774,  L  220i  S. 
Diego  moved,  L  229-30:  second  ann. 
report  on,  L  2^ti^9;  attempt  found- 
ing S.  Juan  Cap.,  L  248:  destruction 
of  S.  Diego,  1775,  L  240-55;  alarm 
at  S.  Antonio,  L  256;  S.  F.  estab- 
lished, L  292;  progress  at,  1776-7, 
L  208-306;  1791-1800,  L  575-99. 
654-9,  671-1);  C'uatlra  presents 
imago  to,  L  329;  extension  plans, 
1781,  L  338;  new  regulations  for, 
L  374-5;  list  of  friars  at.  !783.  i. 
388;  Sola's  plan  to  secularize,  i, 
394-6;  Gov.  Fages*  report  on,  L  408; 
successor  to  Serra,  L  416-17;  war 
contributions  of,  L  428;  La  Perouse 
on.  L  435-8;  evenU  at,  1783-90,  L 
455-60.  466.  468-70.  47.t-7;  1811- 
20,  li.  .302-412;  1791-1800.  l  654  9. 
07 1-6.  (i85-lH).  712-15.  722-5:  Sta 
Cruz  fountled,  L  403  5;  search  for 
sites,  1794-5,  L  SoO  4;  8.  Jose 
founded,  L  555;  S.  Miguel  founded, 
L  559-60;  S.  Fernando  founded,  L 
561-2;  a.  Luis  Rey  founded,  L  56.1- 
4;  industries  at,  1800,  L  617-18: 
land  controversies,  1802,  iL  Tj  Pres. 
Tapi's  report,  180:t-4,  iL  26-9;  Su 
Inea  founded,  ii.  28-0;  regulations 
for,  1806,  iL  41-2;  agric.  at,  1801- 
10.  iL  104-5;  manufactures  at.  iL 
175;  sUtistics  of.  1801-10,  ii.  107. 
108.  110.  115.  116.  121.  12.3.  132, 
13L  138^  148.  149,  15L  153,  \Mi 
1811-20,  iL  .m,  347,  349.  350,  355, 
358.  364.  366,  368,  374,  37L  380, 
383.  384,  385,  387,  390i  1821-30,  iL 
567.  578.  580.  581.  582.  505.  506, 
509.  601.  602;  iv.  62-4.  616^  610, 
620.  622.  624;  18:il-40.  ii.  552,  554. 
5.')6;  contributions,  1817,  a.  217; 
Sola's  report  on,  1818,  iL  250-2; 
supplies  from,  1818-20,  iL  257-9; 
1822,  iL  479-80;  1831,  iiL  .310i 
presidents  of.  1811-20,  iL  396-8; 
1821 -:{0,  ii.  657i  18:il-3,  iii.  338; 
cession  of,  in  s.  Cal.,  1817,  ii.  407- 
11;  report  on,  1822,  ii.  4<)0;  condi- 
tion, 1821-30,  ii.  6r>5-7;  1S36,  iv. 
42  3;  1841.  iv.  194-5;  supplies  and 
finances,  1825,  iii.  20-3;  prefect 
and  pres't,  1826-30.  iii.  87j  prnposetl 
I  secularization,  1830-1,  iii.  301-10; 
secularization  of,  iii.  34 (i,  X)'.\;  iv. 
4:t-4,  54«>-7;  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 348;  slaughter  of  cattle.  348- 
'    9i  actd  of  authorities,  1S36-8,  iv. 
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44-C;  new  miss,  proposed,  iv.  48^ 

flundcr  of,  iv.  4t)-51 ;  rcglamentos, 
839,  1840,  iv.  58-00;  acta  of 

visitador  gen.,  iv.  57-8.  61-2;  man- 
agement of,  18^12,  iv.  330-2;  decree 
ot  reittoration,  iv.  3:>0;  local  items, 
iv.  331;  decree  restoring  to  friars, 
1843,  iv.  30U-71;  change  effected, 
iv.  370;  lands,  iv.  371;  tithes,  iv. 
372;  report  on  southern  miss.,  1844, 
iv.  4  J 1-2;  secularization  of  S.  L. 
Obispo,  iv.  423;  grant  of  lands  to 
the  church,  iv.  424;  sale  of  oatates 
for  war  expenses,  iv.  425;  Pico's 
policy,  iv.  547;  debts,  iv.  548;  reg- 
ulations for  sale  and  renting,  iv. 
&49-53;  sale  of  esUtes,  184(>-«,  v. 
558-04;  eccl,  v.  5i>5-6;  land  claims 
of,  1845-58,  vi.  Slii^a. 
Mission  bay  lands,  donation  of,  vii. 
5IiL 

MiMouri,  immigrant  parties  organized 

in,  1840,  iv. 
Mix  ton  war,  L  IQ. 
Modesto,  mention  of,  vi.  511. 
Modoc  county, creation,  etc.,  of,  1874, 

vii.  443i  hist  of,  vi.  40.')  0. 
Motfat  &  Co.,  mention  of,  vi.  022. 
Mofras,  'Exploration,'  L  40^  iv.  253; 

visit  of,  1841-2.  iv.  240  5.'). 
Mojave  desert,  Garces  exped.,  1776, 

I'm. 

Mojaves,  raids  of,  vii.  48fi. 
Mokolumuo  City,  mention  of,  vL  fil3. 
Mokelumno  Hill,  trading  post,  1848, 

v'-  Hi  gold  deposits  of,  vi.  373; 

mention  of,  vi.  iliL 
Mokelumne  river,  mining  on,  1848, 

vi.  74,  Th 
Monasterio,  minister,  instructions  on 

secularization,  iii.  325-6. 
Monk,  Uank,  vii.  722. 
Mono  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  518-19; 

creation,  etc.,  of,  1861,  vii.  442; 

mines  of,  vii.  052-3. 
Mouovillo,  vi.  5 1 0. 

Monroe,  designs  in  re  Cal.,  1805,  iL 
32. 

'  Monsoon,'  ship,  iv.  23. 

Montague,  S.  8.,  vii.  508. 

Montaiiya,  J.  de  la,  biog.,  vii.  754. 

Monterey,  failures  to  occupy,  1007-8, 
L  23;  *  Extract©  do  Noticias,'  L  58i 
Cabrillo's  name  for,  L  70;  Vizcaino 
at,  L  101-2;  named,  L  101;  occupa- 
tion of  ordered,  L  113,  114;  unsuc- 
cessful search  for,  L  l.')0- 1 ;  causes 
of  the  error,  L  152-5;  discovery  of, 
168-70;  want  of  supplies,  L  187; 


I  buildingsat,  1773,  L  204;  Rivera  ar- 
rives at,  L  220;  Anza  brings  his  force 
to,  L  208;  iuunigrants  left  at,  209; 
Ind.  fright  at,  lf70,  L  298i  Manila 
galleon  at,  L  .'i30;  presidio  coin  ]  >  1  t*.  il, 
L  3.'t  1 ;  court  scandal  at,  l  /Si,  L 
391-3;  Ln  Perouso's  reception,  L 
430-1;  events  at,  1783-9i),  L  406-8: 
1791-1800,  L  677-85;  1  SOI -10.  ii. 
140-0;  1811-20,  ii.  .iT'.)  t>;{;  1821- 
30.  ii.  607-15;  1831-40,  iii.  607-9; 
1845,  iv.  514  16;  1846,  28S-93; 
council  at,  to  app't  temp,  gov.,  L 
501;  Amllaca's  arrival,  i.  502;  re« 
ception  of  Vancouver,  L  51 1,  518- 
19;  Gov.  Borica's  journey  to,  L 
532-3;  military  forco,  L  077;  build- 
ings, L  081 ;  battery,  L  082;  mrips,ii. 
145.  017,  091 ;  mining  excitement, 
1800,  ii.  176;  reception  to  Gov. 
Sola,  1814,  ii.  20H-9;  preparations 
for  defence,  1818,  ii.  22J-4;  Bou- 
chard  attack,  iL  225-It4 ;  Padush- 
kin  at,  ii.  313;  education  at,  1811- 
20,  ii.  427-8;  vaccinating  at,  1821, 

ii.  441 ;  junta  at,  1822,  iL  451 ;  Can- 
onigo  Fcrnanilez  arrives,  iL  457; 
raising  of  new  flag,  iL  459;  execu- 
tion of  Pomponio,  iL  537;  foreign 
residents,  1821-30,  iL  OJ*J;  ayunt. 
at,  iL  076;  crime  at,  1821-30,  iL 
078-9;  surrender  of  Mex.  warships, 

1825,  iiL  24-7;  meeting  against 
convict  settlers,  18,'U).  iii.  49j  free 
fight  at,  1830,  iiL  49-50;  revolt  at, 

1828,  iii.  66;  revolting  troops  take, 

1829,  iiL  09;  recupturetl,  iii.  82^ 
trial  of  rebels  at,  iii.  84-5;  fl(K>d  at, 
1827-8,  iii.  nSj  chief  port  of  entry, 

1826,  iii.  ITTi  Beechey  at,  iii.  122; 
Duhaut-Cilly  at,  iiL  129;  foreign 
trade,  1828,  iii.  131 ;  cnstom-hou.se 
at,  1829.  iiL  130;  Jedediah  .Smith's 
party  at,  iii.  158;  ayunt.  at,  183], 
liL  182.  187;  executions  at,  1831, 
iiL  190-1;  Zamorano's  revolt,  18.32, 
iiL  220-9;  arrival  of  Fi;{ueroa,  iiL 
238;  Patlres'  Hijar  colony  at,  iii. 
208;  removal  of  capital,  1835,  iii. 
293;  Figueroa's  death  at,  iii.  295: 
revenue.  1834,  iii.  300;  case  of 
DoQa  Ildcfonsa,  1836,  iiL  436-9: 
revolutionary  party  attack,  1836, 

iii.  459-62;  loyalty,  1836,  iiL  481: 
revolt  against  Alvarado,  iiL  523- 
26;  port  closed  by  CarrUlo,  1838, 
iii.  545;  visit  of  Vallejo  and  Inds 
to,  iii.  598;  declared  the  capital, 
1840,  iiL  606;  foreign  men-of-wax 
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at,  iv.  3&-«;  earthquake  at,  1836, 
iv.  78]  value  of  exporta,  1840,  iv. 
80;  oi>eaed  to  foreign  trade,  1837, 
iv.  82^  cufltom-houne  officers,  1835- 
40.  iv.  9t}]  arrival  of  Sutter  at,  iv. 
l'J7;  Belcher'*  visit  to,  Xm,  iv.  145; 
trading  regulations,  1841,  iv.  20G; 
Hudson  B.  CO.  party  at,  1841,  iv. 
21*2;  occupation  by  ('om.  Jones, 
J 842,  iv.  2U8-329:  revolt  of  choloa 
at,  1844,  iv.  404-5;  reception  of 
Bishop  at,  1844,  iv.  427;  Michel- 
toruna's  departure  from,  iv.  512- 
13;  capital  ronioved,  1845,  iv.  519; 
junta  uf  officers  at,  iv.  (>01 ;  mili- 
Ury  junU  at.  1846,  v.  41^.  r)l>-G3; 
revenue  disputes  at,  184<i,  v.  34  (>; 
U.  8.  ship  'Portsmouth'  at,  v.  20t)i 
U.  S.  a.  'Cyane'at,  v.  2»^  Com. 
Sloat  at,  1846,  v.  224,  230-3;  Stev. 
regt  at,  v.  514-15;  duties  collected 
at,  1847-8,  V.  571;  local  annals, 
isms,  V.  635-«;  effect  of  gold 
discov.,  1848,  vi.  63-5;  minstrel 
performances  at,  1847,  vi.  243;  first 
jury  at,  1846.  vi.  257-9;  constit. 
convention  at,  1849,  vi.  284-:W3; 
pnehlo  lands,  vi.  567-8;  name,  etc., 
of,  vii.  4'{8;  defences,  etc.,  of,  1849, 
vii.  452-3;  Eug.  school  at»  1836, 
viL  716. 

Bfonterey  county,  mention  of,  yi. 
523  4. 

Monteros,  Juan  J.  K  de  los,  of  Cal. 
junta  in  Mcx.,  1825-7,  iiL  3;  re- 
port on  Cal.  miss.  1()9. 

Montezuma  mine.  vii.  641. 

Moore,  B.  F.,  del.  to  constit.  conven- 
tion. 1849,  vi.  287;  biog.,  vL  287; 
mention  of,  vii.  197. 

Moore,  <t.  li.,  purchases  Sutter's 
Russ.  claims,  iv.  UUL 

Moore,  J.  B.,  postmaster,  vii.  147. 

Moore,  Jos.,  mention  of,  iv.  141. 

Moore,  Jos.,  biog.,  vii.  748-9. 

Moore's  flat,  mention  of,  vi.  486. 

Moquis,  Ind.,  recep.  of  Garces,  L  278. 

Mora,  Pres.  of  Doni.,  actions  against 
Franciscans,  177it-4,  i.  225=2, 

Moraga,  J.,  vi.  ISL 

Morales,  (Jen.,  propose«.l  Cal.  exped., 

1846,  v.  33. 
Morchou,  N.,  clainumt  for  rancho 

Cahucnga,  v.  SSI, 
Morehead,  J.  C  .  quartermaster -pen. 

of  militia,  1850,  vi.  319^  lilibust 

exped.  of,  1851,  vi.  .'>84. 
*Mondos.' ship,  arrives  with  colony, 

1834,  iii.  9^  265-«. 


Moreno,  gov.  interonoe,  L.  Cal.,  L  122i 
Moreysa,  K.,  Sindico  at  8.  Bias  fur 

Cal.,  1806,  ii.  UKL 
Morgan,  J.  S..  biog.,  83. 
Morgan,  Maj.  E.  W  ,  of  court  at 

Fremont  trial,  v.  456. 
Mormon  battalion,  arrival  of,  v.  428; 

hist  of,  1846-8,  v.  469  98. 
Mormon  island,  map  of,  vi.  48;  name, 

vi.  49j  mass  meeting  at,  1849,  vL 
279-80. 

Mormons,  Ide  charged  with  belonging 
to,  V.  l.')8;  wostwartl  migrations  of, 
V.  469-70;  plan  to  occupy  Cal.,  v. 
470-2;  appeals  for  gov  t  ai«l,  v. 
476;  recruiting  for  the  battle,  v. 
471 ;  march  of  battle,  v.  478-83;  in 
Cal.,  V.  483-98;  vi.  3i  arrival  of 
Brannan's  party,  v.  544-54;  preach- 
ing in  S.  F.,  V.  5)><>;  at  Sutter's 
mill,  1847,  vi.  ^  1848,  vi.  47-50; 
hist,  of  in  Cal..  vi.  49-51;  at 
Spanish  bar,  1848,  vi.  73j  mention 
of,  vii.  Z2L 

More  Cojo  rancho,  ii.  615. 

Morrison,  the  Phil.  R.  R.  convention, 
1850,  vii.  515. 

Morrison,  P.,  at  San  Jose,  1848.  vi.  9. 

Morrison,  R.,  chief  justice,  1880,  viL 
409;  biog.,  vii.  409. 

Morrow,  W.  \V.,  congressman,  1887, 

vii.  435;  biog.,  vii.  435. 
Morse,  E.  VV.,  biog.  of,  vii.,  184. 
Morse,  IL  N.,  biog.  of,  vii.  188. 
Morse,  J.  F..  director.  Cent.  Pacific 

R.  R,  1861,  viL  644i  speech  of, 

1863,  vii.  550. 
Mortgages,  taxation  of,  vii.  384. 
•Moscow,'  ship.  V.  17L  27y,  oIL 
Moss,  J.  M.,  vii.  610- 
Moti,  Ind.  chief,  iv.  £2t. 
Mott,  T.  D.,  biog.  of,  vii.  fi34. 
Mottiyomi,  Ind.  tribe,  iv.  31]£L 
Moulder,  A-  J.,  vii.  719-20. 
Moulter,  Jacob,  vii.  651. 
Mount  Vernon  Mining  co.,  vii.  (iML 
Mount  Diablo,  ascent  by  Dr  Saudels, 

1842,  iv.  :ur>. 

Montsomes,  Ind.  tribe,  L  5.">8- 

Mud  Springs  (see  also  El  Dorado), 

mining  at,  1849,  vi.  353. 
Must^insville,  mention  of,  vi.  495. 
Muldrow,  \Vm,   purchases  Sutter's 

Russ.  claims,  iv.  LSfi. 
Muletown,  mention  of,  vi.  513. 
Municii>al    affairs.     So«  'Ayunta- 

miento.' 

Municipalities,  the  new  constitnt., 

viL  3tfj>-A 
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Murieta,  J.,  career  of,  vii.  203-4. 
Murphy,  B.,  biog.,  riL  740. 
Murphy,  J.  M.,  mention  of,  vi.  Ifi. 
Murphy,  M.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi.  12; 

bu»g,,  vii.  740. 
Murphy,  T.,  at  San  Rafael  miasion, 

1848,  vi.  2L 
Murray,  manuscript,  L  M. 
Murray,  Judge  IL  C,  9lectian,  etc., 

of,  I85I,  vii.  220-1 ;  biog.,  etc.,  of, 

vii.  224-6;  decision  of,  1854,  vi. 

324. 

Museum,  state,  .vii.  r>44. 

MutMcl  Slough  troubles,  vii.  617-18. 

Muticolmo,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  5<)6. 

My  res,  mention  of,  vii.  6t'>8. 

Myricic,  M.         supr.  court  judge, 

1880.  vii.  4D1L 
My  rick,  Thou  S.,  vii.  120. 


N 

Naglee,  H.  M.,  viticult.,  vii.  49j  re- 
ceivrr  for  Adams  &  co.,  vii.  178; 
capt.,  1849,  viL  4o4;  biog.  of,  vii. 
744-5. 

Nagleo  &  Sinton,  vii.  160. 

Napa,  surveyed,  1848,  v.  670;  hist. 

of,  vi.  510;  name,  etc.,  vii.  4ii&=iL 
Napa  Consolidated  mine,  vii.  657. 
Napa  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  510^1 1 ;  aid 

to  Napa  Valley  R.  R.,  vii.  im 
Napa  valley,  settlers  revolt  in,  1846, 

V.  TTj  Merritt's  party  in,  1846,  v. 

110. 

Napa  Valley  R.  R.,  vii.  586. 
Naputo,  Ind.  tril>e,  ii.  5(ML 
Napoleon,  .Joseph,  King  of  Spain  and 

Indies.  1808,  ii.  8L 
Napoleon  lodge,  silver  mine,  vii.  650. 
Narbona,  invites  Cal.  to  join  fcdera* 

tion,  1823,  it  iM. 
Narratives  of  voyages,  L  40. 
Narv&ez,  J.  M.,  habiL  gen.  in  Mex., 

1818,  ii.  252, 
•Nrtslednik,'  ship,  iv.  187,  662^ 

578. 

•  NaUlia,*  ship,  iii.  263,  265-8.  366. 
National  Guard,  organization,  etc., 

of,  vi.  319-20;  vii.  454;  services, 

vii.  454-5. 
Native  Sons,  society  of,  vii.  2QL 
Native.s,  see  Indians. 
Nativi«Iad,  Grahann  arrested  at,  iv. 

12,  18  '-"2;  riu'ht  at,  1846,  v.  366-72. 
Nattvidad  rancho,  ii.  61.'). 
Naturalization,   regulations  on,  iii. 

177-8. 


Nauvoo,  migration  of  Mormons  from, 

v.  46fi. 

Neva,  Gen.  Pedro  de,  ofH  acts  in  Cal. 

affairs,   17iN)-.5,  L  398,  448,  486, 

491,  502-3.  573.  (illL 
Navarrette,  M.  F.  de,  bibliog.,  L  69, 

87i  98,509. 
Navarro,  O.  G.,  dispute  with  Serra 

referred  to,  1780,  L  323j  advises 

land  grants  in  Cal.,  L  \ML 
Navarro,  J.,  1836,  iv.  14L 
Navarro  y  Noreiga,  report  on  Cal. 

pop.,  1810,  ii.  Iii8. 
Navy  Yard,  site  for  selectetl.  vi.  630; 

appropriations    for,     1851-6,  vi. 

KIO-l. 

Neal,  at  Long  Bar,  1848,  vi.  IL 
Negrote,  Cal.  trade  with,  1811-20,  iL 
420. 

Neophytes,  see  Indians. 
Nesmith,  T.  L.,  biog.  of,  vii.  634. 
Nesselrode,  Count,  complains  of  Russ. 

in  Cal.  1817,  ii.  314- 1.'). 
Neva<la,  mining  regulations  in.  1852, 

vi.  39t)-400;  R.  R.  aflFairs  in,  vii. 
559  00,  5t>8. 

Nevada  Bank,  vii.  62S. 
Nevada  City,  mining  at,  1850-6,  vL 
357;  hist,  of,  vi.  470-2;  mention  of, 

vii.  590;  churches  of,  vii,  729. 
Neva<Ia  county,  mining  in,  1850-6, 

vi.  y)<>-7;  hist,  of,  vi.  48.V-7. 
Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R., 

vii.  590. 

Neva«la  *  Cal.  R  R.,  vii.  5JML 
Ncvaila  &  Oregon  R.  R.,  see  Nevada 

ft  Cal.  R.  R. 
Neve,  (iov.  Felipe  de,  rule  of,  1776- 

82,  L  .306-83. 
Nevins,  Col  tf.  T.,  school  in  S.  F., 

1850,  vii.  718-19. 
New  Albion,  Drake  names.  L  SI.. 
New  Alma<len  mine,  n>ention  of,  vi. 

525;  suit  for  possession  of.  vi.  554« 

61 ;  output  of,  etc.,  vii.  656-7. 
New  Helvetia,  see  Sutter's  lort. 
New  Ho|»e   (see   also  'Stanislaus 

Mormon    settlement,     v.  552-3; 

fouiuling  of.  1848,  vi.  LL 
New  Idria  mines,  mention  of,  vi.  561 ; 

vii.  6.">7. 

New  Mecklenburg,  mention  of,  vi. 
463. 

New  Mexico,  conquest  of,  L  11;  re- 
volt in,  L  ISj  annals  of,  1701-19,  L 
20  -8;  ])lan  to  open  cotiimuiiication, 
L  57 3;  ])ropoHed  route  to,  ii.  .3-4; 
traders  in  Cal.  J 83 !-.'».  iii,  31>')  0; 
trade  with,  1S30-4J,  iv.  80^  Sutter 
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in,  iv.  124-');  overland  trade,  1841,  1  Nueva  VuEcaya,  province  formed,  L 
iv.  207;  Kearuy  a  uiaruh  from,  1846,  |     U;  miss,  dista  of,  L  IL^itL 
V,  :m-*J.  [  Nunan,  Matthew,  biog.  of,  vii.  242» 

New  Orleunn,  K.  R.  convention  at,   Nuflez,  Alvar.,  escape  of,  L  6-7- 
1849.  vii.  £UiL 

New  York,  raining  of  Stev.  reg't  at, 
V.  502-3;  departure  of  Mormon* 
from,  V.  54n-0. 

*  Newca*«tlf, '  tihii),  iii.  364. 
Ncwhall,  IL   M.,  mention  of,  viL 

610;  biog.  of,  vii.  LtJfi. 
NeWBpapertt,  sec  Journals. 
Nicaragua,    transit  across,  1849-56, 

vi.  140i  Walker  in,  1855,  vi.  599- 

GOO. 

Nicasio  rancho,  iii.  717. 
Nichols,  J.  G.,  vii.  718. 
Nickurson,  Thos,  vii.  615. 
NielMum,  Ci.,  biog.,  vii.  187. 
Niel,  P.,  'Apuntacionea,'  L  8L 

*  Nievea,'  ship,  iii.  B» 

•  Nikolai,'  Kusa.  ship,  iv.  159,  HL 
Niles,  Judge,  A.  C,  election  of,  vii. 

235. 

•Niles  Register,'  i.  42i  iv.  132. 

•  Niufa,'  shin,  iv.  249. 
Nipaguay,  S.  Diego  miss,  moved  to, 

L  230. 

Niza,  Marcos  de,  expedt.,  L  L 
Nogueyni,   names    friars  for  Cal., 

1796.  L  bM. 
Nogueria,  elected  to  prelacy,  1795, 

ii.  IL 

Nome  Cult,  Ind.  reservation,  vii. 
491. 

Nome  Lacke,  Ind.  reserv.,  vii.  490. 
Nootka,    Spanish    post  established, 
1789,  L  505;  attempt  to  settle,  L 
506;  ftettlcnient  abandoned,  L  524. 


NordhofT.  mention  of,  vi.  fi23. 
North  Bloouitield,  mention  of,  vL 

North  Pacific  Coast  R.  R,  vii.  589, 
591 

North  San  Juan,  mention  of,  vi.  48iL 
North  Star  mine,  vii.  t>41. 
Northern  mystery,  chief  element  of, 

L  107-8. 
Northern  Railway  co.,  vii.  590. 
Norton,  M..  mention  of,  vi.,  279,  295; 

lieut,  1S49,  vii.  ^A. 
Norwich,  recruiting  for  Stev.  reg't  at, 

v.  502. 

Nouveau  Monde,  mining  co.,  vii.  666 
'Nouvelles  Annates  des  Voyages,'  l 
IL 

Nueva  G.ilicia,  conquest  of,  L  UL 
'  Nueva  Rcina  de  Ix>s  Angeles,'  ship, 
ii.  292a 


Oakdale,  mention  of,  vi.  514. 
Oiklaud,   hist.,  etc.,  of,  vi.  475-7. 
526;  the  lalK>r  riot,  1877,  vii.  354. 
360;  K.  R  termmus,  vii.  580,  686- 
7i  churches  of,  vii.  730. 
Oakland  ferry,  viL  578-91. 
Oakland  Water  Fmnt  co.,  vii.  579. 
Oats,  yield,  etc.,  1860-80,  vii.  2a. 
O'Brien,  W.  S.,  death  of,  vii.  QSiL 
*0'Cain,'  Amer.  ship,  ii.  25,  39-40, 

79,  82,84,  9.S-5. 
Ochejainnes,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  600. 
Odd  Fellows'  Society,  vii.  706-7. 
O'Donnell,  C.  C,  the  labor  agitation, 
1877,  vii.  359;  coroner  of  S.  F.,  viL 
691. 

Ogden,  Major  C,  arrival  of,  1849,  viL 
447 

Og«len,  W.  B.,  pres't  of  Phil.  R.  R. 

convention,  1850,  viL  513.  516. 
Ogden  R  R  junction,  vii.  572-d. 
Oil,  consumption  of,  vii.  93. 
•Okhotsk,'  ship,  ii.  64S)-.t1. 
OlampaH,  battle  of,  1846,  v.  165-8. 
Old  S.  Francisco  port,  (liscovery  of, 
L  l")!)  7;  errors  concerning,  L  157-9. 
Olema,  mention  of,  vi.  51 1. 
Oleomi,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 
•Olive  Branch,' ship,  iiL  US. 
Oliver,  D.  J.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 
Olives,  cultivation,  etc.  of,  vii.  43» 
Olney,  James  N.,  mining-stock  sale, 
vii.  667. 

Olney  &  Co.'s  Washoe  Stock  Ex- 
change, vii.  6(i7. 

O'Meara,  J . ,  '  Broderick  and  0 win, '  vi. 
683-4;  state  printer,  1858,  vi.  714. 

Ophir,  town,  mention  of,  vi. 

Ophir  Silver  Mining  co.,  vii.  666; 
stocks  of,  vii.  filL 

Oranges,  crop,  etc.,  of,  1889,  vii.  42. 

Ord,  P.,  del.  to  constit.  convention, 
etc.,  1849,  vL  1^ 

Oregon,  cattle  trade  with,  1837,  iv. 
85-7 ;  immigration  from,  1843,  iv. - 
390;  1844,  iv.  444i  1845,  iv.  574-7: 

1847,  V.  555;  Fremont's  return 
from,  reasons  for,  v.  86-92.  lOU 
parties  returning  to,  1846,  v.  52&- 
6i  effect  of  gold  discov.  in  CaL, 

1848,  vL  U2. 
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ship, 

•Oregon,'  steamer,  voy.  of,  1848-9, 


'Oregon,'  U.  S.  explor.  ship,  iv,  245^  |  Pacific  Stock  Exchange,  organized, 
Oregon,'  steamer 
vi.  129.  i:U.  LiL 


1863. 


vii.  669-70. 
Pacitic  Wood,  Lumber,  and  Flame 

CO.,  vii.  GSSL 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Rrilroad  com* 
pany,  organized,  etc.,  1851-3,  riL 

Pack-trains,  descript.,  etc.,  of,  viL 

1.V2U. 
Padres,  see  '  Friars. ' 
Pago,  IL  F.,  congressman,  1880,  vii. 

408;  biog.,  vii. 
Page,  RoUrt  C,  vii.  fifiS- 
Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  mention  of,  viL 

161;  failure,  vii.  174-9. 
Pague,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  5QiL 
Pa^uenjelayomi,  Ind.  tribe,  iv.  363. 
Pajan>,  mention  of,  vi.  524. 
Pajaro  rancho,  ii.  liliL 
Pale,  proposed  site  for  misa,  L 
Palen,  Matthew,  vii.  (>41. 
Palmer,  C.  IL  T.,  vii.  717. 
Palmer,  Henry  D.,  vii.  522. 
Pahner,  Kol»ert,  vii.  640. 
Palmer,  Cook  &  Co.,  breach  of  trust, 
vi.  616;  failure,  etc.,  of,  1856,  vi. 
618;  vii.  177-8(). 
Palmer  mine,  vii.  (>.")]. 
Palo  Alto,  battle  of,  1846,  v.  191 
Palos  Verdes,  rancho,  v.  321L 
Palou's  'Vida  do  J.  Serra,'  i.  38j 

•Noticias,'  i.  32. 
Pamo,  rancherfa,  fight  at,  L  3IiL 
Panami,  city,  descript.  of,  1849,  vi. 

m. 

Panami,  isthmus,  gold-seekers  at, 
1849,  vi.  l.'iO  6;  map  of  route,  vL 
131. 

Panamil  railway,  opening,  etc.,  of, 
1855,  vi.  139;  mention  of,  vii.  Q22.. 
'Pauami,'  steamer,  voy.  of,  1848-9, 

vi.  129.  1:H.  13L 
Pangua,  T.,  guardian  for  Cal.  miss., 
1803-6,  ii.  27,  Ifia. 
Western    Development    co.    and  I  Panoche  Grande  claim,  vi.  5fil. 
Contract  &  Finance  CO. ),  organized,    'Panther,'  Amer.  ship,  ii.  457.  475. 


Orfonl,  Port,  milit.  post  at,  1851,  vii. 
460. 

•Orion,'  ship,  ii.  478. 
Orleans  FUt,  vL  iSfi. 
Ormaichea,  J.  L  de,  HabiL-gen.  for 

Cal.  in  Mex.,  1810-16,  ii.  189.  421; 

of  Cul.  junta  in  Mex.,  1825-7,  iii. 

3]  rei>ort  on  Cal.  miss.,  iiL  109. 
Oroville,  mention  of,  vi.  361;  hist,  of, 

vi.  4f)0-l. 
Osio,  manuscript  of,  L  5^ 
Osoe,  Ind.  tri1>e,  L  5^ 
Otis,  James,  vii.  603-4. 
'Otkruitie,'  ship,  ii.  222. 
Otter,  see  '  Fur  trade. ' 
'Otter,'  Boston  ship,  L  539=^ 
Oulton,  G.,  state  controller, 

vii.  30.3-4. 
Overland  route,  first  visitors  by,  iiL 

Overton,  W.  P.,  iv.  262. 
Ovineta,  J.  B.,  commercial  scheme 

of,  1800,  L  628. 
Owen,  D.,  1836,  iv.  yjL 
Owens,  Rev.  Isaac,  vii.  728-9. 
Owens  River  valley,    massacre  of 

Indians  in,  1862,  vii. 
Oysters,  vii.  S2> 


Pacheco,  R.,  state  treasurer,  1863, 
vii.  303i  gov.  1874,  vii.  367;  de- 
feat of,  1875,  viL  3t)7;  congress- 
man, 1880,  vii.  408;  biog.,  viL 
408. 

Pacheco,  S.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi.  10. 
Pacheco,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  527. 
Pacific  Glass  Works,  viL  ^ 
Pacific  Improvement  co.   (see  also 


etc.,  vu.  614-19. 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  co.,  establish- 


4m 

Pai)er,  manufact.  of,  vii.  101. 


ment  of,  1847-8,  vi.  127-9;  opera-  '  Paredes,  Gen.,  sends  troops  to  CaL, 
tions,  etc.,  vL  129-42;  bought  by  [  1842,  iv.  288;  pronunciameuto  in 
R.  R.  CO.,  vii.  633.  favor  of,  v.  41. 

Pacific  Mill  ft  Mining  co.,  vii.  680.      '  Parker,  J.,  vi.  609. 
Pacific  Railroarl  (see  also  Central  Pa-  .  Parker,  R.  B.,  vii.  588. 
cific  R.      ),  bill  introd  by  Gwin,  |  Parker,  Wm        vii.  fififi., 
1852,    vL    726;   fund,    vii.    559;  Park,  T.  W.,  Adams  k  Co.'s  failure, 
amended,  viiTSCr),  627-8.  vii.  174-5. 


Pacific  Railway  Commission,  rep't  of, 

1888,  viL  624. 
Pacific  republic,  scheme  for,  vii.  689. 
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Parks  bar,  mining  on,  1848,  vL  ^| 

richness  of,  vi.  359. 
Parrott,  John,  viL  610. 
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ParRons,  O.  P.,  'Life  and  Adventares 
of  JaincH  W.  Marshall,'  vi.  102; 
biog.,  vi.  lfK>  -a- 

Pascual,  Father,  lalx>ra  and  death  of. 
L  21L 

Pa<(o  de  Bartolo,  Flores'  forcea  at, 

m 

PagsiM>rta,  regulations  on,  iii.  1 T7-8. 
Patten,  Major  (i.  VV.,  esUWa  Ft 

Lane,  1853,  vii. 
Pater»oo,  A.  Van  K.,  anpr.  ooart 

judge,  1887,  vii.  434;  biog..  viL 

434. 

Patterson,  James  N.,  vii.  fiJA 
Paty.  Win,  18:^6,  iv.  LLL 
Paul,  A.  B.,  vii.  639,  666. 
Pauly,  A.,  biog.  of,  vii.  184. 
Paunia  raacho,  massacre  at,  1846,  v. 
BfiL 

Paxton,  John  A.,  vii.  586. 
Payne,  Col  M.  M.,  at  Fremont  trial, 
V.  4r)6. 

•Payuchos,'  Ind.  tribe,  iv.  338. 
•Pax  y  Kcligion,'  ship,  ii.  2S3. 
Peabwly,       1836,  iv.  liL 
•  Peacock,'  ship,  visit  of,  1806,  ii.  37-9; 

iv.  82i  141 ;  wrecked,  iv.  ilka* 
Pearce,  Wm       1836,  iv.  LtL 
Pcame,  T.       Or.  del.  to  S.  F.  R.  R. 

convention,  1859,  vii.  543» 
Pears,  qnality  and  yield,  viL 
Pearson,  (.'apt.,  mention  of,  vi.  137. 
Pease,  E.  T.,  vii.  5iiL 
'Pedler.'ship,  capture  of,  1814,  IL  203, 

271.  aoi 
Peel,  mention  of,  vii.  56L 
Pelton,  J.  (.\,  establishes  free  school, 

vii.  717;  first  school  law,  vii.  718. 
Pelton,  Mrs  J.  C,  vii.  HL 
Penal  colony,  CaL  as,  1825-30,  iii. 

47-50. 

Penasquitofl  rancho,  Kearny  encamped 

at,  V.  35:L 
Penitoncia  creek,  Fagea'  cxpedt.  camp 

at,  L  IM. 
Peralta,  A.  M.,  mention  of,  vi.  478. 
Peralta,  D.,  mention  of,  vi.  479. 
Peralta,  J.  D.,  mention  of,  vi.  4Ifi. 
Peralta,  J.  M.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi. 

Ill 

Peralta,  L.,  mention  of,  vi.  65-6. 
Peralta  estate,  litigation  concerning 

the,  vi.  561. 
Peralta  grant,  mention  of,  vii.  580. 


Perkins,  G.  C,  gov.,  1880,  viL  408. 

410-11;  biog.,  vii.  410  11. 
Parley,  I>.  W.,  challenges  Broderick, 

1859,  vi.  125, 
Perrin,  K  B.,  biog.,  etc.,  vii.  604,  25i 
Perris,  F.  F.,  vii.  filfi. 
Perry,  miner,  vii.  fijQ. 
I'erry,  IL  A.,  mention  of,  vii.  78. 
Perry,  J.,  jr.  vii.  6<j8. 
Perd,  effect  in,  of  gold  discov.  in  CaL, 

1848,  vi. 

Pestilence,  prevalence  of,  1833,  iiL 

Pctaluma,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 

Pvtaluma,  town,  first  visit  to,  ii.  331; 
settlement  at,  1833,  iii.  255;  hist,  of, 
vL  507-8;  mention  of,  vii.  583-4. 

Pctaluma  creek,  Urst  Europeans  on,  L 

Petaluma  and  Cloverdale  R  R  co., 

vii.  582. 

Petaluma  and  Uealdsburg  R  R  co., 
vii.  .'>S0. 

Petit-Thouant,  works  of,  L  40^  iv.  14& 

Petroleum,  viL  ML 

Pettc,  Professor,  viL  647. 

Phelan,  Jas,  biog.,  vii.  11^ 

Phelps,  '  Fore  and  Aft,'  iv.  ISfi. 

Phelps,  T.  it.,  congressman,  lh61,  viL 
291;  defeat  of,  vii.  301^  367i  men- 
tion of,  viL  547;  biog.,  vii.  7.35. 

Philadelphia,  K.  R  convention  at, 
1850,  vii.  .'.1316. 

Phillii«,  C.       biog.,  viL  IfiiL 

♦Phuinix,'  Eng.  ship,  L  537,  662. 

Phoenix,  quicksilver  mine,  viL  <^th 

Pianos,  manufact.  of,  vii.  81. 

Pickett,  C.  E.,  mention  of,  vi.  220. 

Pico,  J.,  manuscript,  L  ^ 

Pico,  J.  de  J.,  mining  operations, 
1848,  vL  IL 

Pico,  Pio,  manuscript,  L  Ml  of, 
1845,  iv.  518-45;  farewell  addreao, 
V.  22£. 

Pierce,  Andrew,  viL  607. 

Pierce's  'Journal,'  iv.  224=jL 

PieriHiut,  James,  missionary,  viL  730. 

Pigments,  manufact.  of,  vii.  93< 

Pilascitos  raucho,  ii.  615. 

•Pilgrim, 'ship,  iii.  142^  3eL 

Pilot  Hdl,  a  mining  centre,  1849,  vi. 
353. 

Pinart,   'Document'  on  Russ.  settle- 


ment, ii.  641. 

Perez,  U.,  gold  discovery  of,  1848,  vL   Pindray,  C.  do,  exped.  to  Sonora,  1851, 


29. 

Perez,  J.,  mention  of,  vi.  317. 
Periodicnls,  see  'Journals.* 
•  Perkins,.'  transport,  v.  513* 


i     VI.  585. 
I  Pine  Tr»'e  Mine,  The,  viL  6^ 
I  Pinole,  Point,  mention  of,  vL  52L 
I  Pinole  valley,  Fagos'  exped.  in,  L  185. 
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Piochc  &  Co.,  vii.  fifiO. 

Pioche,  F.  L.  A.,  vil  220. 

Pioneer  Register,  ii.  683-795.  iiL  733- 
92;  iv.  08(»-7HC;  v.  ti87-7H4. 

Pioneers,  first  Ainer.  to  arrive,  1791,  L 
491;  first  foreiga  resident,  1814,  ii. 
272;  first  Anier.  settler,  ii.  276; 
additions  to,  in,  1821,  ii.  444;  ar- 
rivals. 1822,  ii.  475-9:  1824,  ii.  525- 
7i  1825,  iii.  29i  1826-7,  iii. 


1828.  iii.  I78i  1829,  iii.  179j  18;«), 

iii.  180j  183U5,  iii.  385-41.3;  I8,'i6- 
40,  iv.  117-20;  1841,  iv.  27Ui  1842, 

iv.  34Li  184.3,  iv.  3991  1844,  iv.  453^ 


1845,  iv.   5()7i   1847-8,  v.  5.">4-7; 


1814-30,  ii.  681 ;  foreign  residents, 
1823,  ii.  4'.)5  G;  residing  at  L.  An- 
geles, 1830,  ii.  558;  character  of  oM 
settlers,  iv.  lliL 
Pious  fund,  report  on,  1773,  L  214; 


conditions,  etc.,  of,  1773,  L  214; 


1840-5,    iv.    67i   335-8;  proposed 
hacienda,  L  581;  Kevilla  Gi2o<io, 
report  on,  L  631-2;  revenue  from, 
iii.  350:  unsold  property  restored, 
1845.  iv.  &M. 
Piru  runcho,  ii.  566. 
PitUsburg,  Cal.,  mention  of,  vi.  52iL 
Pixlcy,  r.  M.,  pres.  of  repub.  conven- 
tion, 1808.  vii.  329]  biog.,  vii.  329; 


notnin.   for  cong.,  1868,  viL  331; 
mention  of,  vii.  ti68. 
'Piz-irro,'  ship,  iii.  24^  118, 
Placer  county,  hist.  of.  vi.  4.s:V^:  R. 

R.  affairs  m,  vii.  656-7.  562-.3. 
Placerville,  hist,  of,  vi.  467-9;  co. 
seat  of  El  Donulo,  vi.  482;  R.  R. 
meeting  at,  1854,  vii.  540;  stage 
line,  vii.  541;  churches  of,  vii.  729- 
30. 

Placcrville  ft  Sacramento  valley  rail- 
road, vii.  554-5. 
Plans.    See  'Maps.' 
Platto  river,  emigrants  on  the,  1849, 

vi.  147-54). 

Plum,  C.  M.,  biog.  of,  vii.  187. 
Plumas  county,  mining  in,  1850-6.  vi. 

361-3;  hist,  of,  vi.  492;  creation, 

etc.,  of,  1854,  viL  441. 
Plumbago,  vii.  Cfi2. 
Pluml)c,  J.,  R.  R.  scheme  of,  iv.  223; 

vii.  499-.'>00. 

'Pocahonta.9,*  ship.  iii.  143.  210,  364. 
Point  Concepcioti,  Portola's  cxped.  at. 

Point  Reyes,  'Cermenon'  wrecked  at, 
L  96i  Portola's  cxped.  at,  i,  158. 

Point  S.  Pedro,  Portola's  exped.  at,  L 
155;  first  name,  L  1^ 


Point  Sur,  Cabrillo's  name  for,  L  Ifis 

•Polifemia,' ship,  iv.  1 59. 

Polk,  Pres.,  war  proclamation,  1846, 

v.  123. 

Pclitics,  discord  in  S.  F.,  1848-51,  vL 
209-20.  271-3;  admission  of  state, 
VI.  251-350;  slavery  question,  vi. 
251-6.  290-6.  321.  336-46.  653-6; 
hist,  of,  1848-50,  vi.  251-:t50;  1850- 
9,  vi.  641-739;  1860,  vii.  251-74; 
1861-5,  vii.  275-314;  18JV5-8,  vii. 
315-34;  1868-78,  vii.  3.35-()9;  1878- 
9,  vii.  370-406;  1879-89,  vii.  407^4; 
constit.  convention,  1849,  vi.  2lil  et 
seq.;  1879,  vii.  .370  ct  seq.;  boun- 
dary question,  vi.  291-6;  elections, 
first,  vi.  304  6.  672;  1860.  vii.  272^ 

1863,  vii.  3035  186*.  ^  i'-  -Mi  1867, 
vii.  323i  1868,  vii.  330]  1872,  vii. 
332;  1875,  vii.  367i  1^79,  vii.  407i 
1880,  vii.  4!4]  1882,  vii.  421;  1884, 
vii.  425;  1886,  vii.  433:  democratic 
party,  1849,  vi.  304j  1851,  vi.  64*- 
50;  attittide  of,  vi.  672;  victory, 
1852,  vi.  672-3;  state  conven.,  1860, 
vii.  258,  1868,  vii.  330]  in  election, 
1879,  vii.  408^  1881,  vii.  415  16; 
1882,  vii.  42Ij  1884,  vii.  426;  1886, 
vii.  4.32;  senatorial  elections,  lirst,  vi. 
311;  1851,  vi.  646]  Gwin  and  Brod- 
erick,  vi.  658  et  seq.;  18(51,  vii. 
273;  1865,  vii.  317]  18(i7,  vii.  327i 
1886,  vii.  432;  sUte  cai)itol,  vi. 
.321-5;  whigs,  vi.  650-2.  670;  inde- 
pendents, vL  652;  knownothings, 

vi.  691-701 ;  campaign,  1860,  vii. 
251;  state  rights,  vii.  21i2  ot  seq.; 
republicans,  vii.  257-8.  291.329-32. 
364-5.  408-11.  415-17.  425.  43.V5; 
union  meeting,  1861,  vii.  277;  unioa 
state  conv.,  vii.  307;  copperheatl, 

1864,  vii.  308;  party  changes.  1865- 
8^  vii.  315  et  seq. ;  railroad  influence, 

vii.  323,  444,  629;  Chinese  question, 
vii.  3.'i4  ct  sen.;  primary  elections, 
vii.  3 15  17:  snort  hairs  party,  vii. 
317-19:  labor  agitations,  vii.  348; 
the  sand-lot.  vii.  355;  workingmen's 

rarty.  vii.  .3.'»5-6.  3(il-2.  372  4.  408- 
1 ;  Dolly  Varden's  party,  vii.  3(55; 
reform  party,  1875,  vii.  367;  water 
rights  in,  vii.  428;  American  party, 
1     vii.  436]  in  S.  F.,  vii.  (vS9-00. 
{  Pollock,  congressman,  R.  R.  rcpt  of, 

1848.  vii.  505. 
;  Pollock,  Kev.  D.  W.,  vii.  229. 
Pollock.  Col  R.  mention  of,  viL  4fiS. 
Pond,  W.  C,  missionary  to  Cal.,  viL 
2^ 
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Pony  express.    S«e  'Mails.' 
l'ot)le,  if.  8.  inarHhaJ,  vii.  6*21. 
I'oorinan's  creek,  nuning  yield,  1850- 

6,  vi.  33L 
pope,  Gen.  J.,  in  command,  1883,  viL 


Pope,  W.,  mention  of,  vL  ISL 
Population,  statistics  of,  1801-10,  ii. 
107-8.  110.  115-16,  121.  123.  132. 
137-8.  14»-9.  151.  153-4;  1811-20, 
346-50.  355.  358.  364-^.  377.  380. 
383-7.  390;  1821-30,  ii.  552,  554. 
55G.  5(>7  8.  580-2.  595  6.  5t>«),  (iOI  2. 
609.  Glt>.  019-20.  622.  624;  1830-48, 
V.  524^  643;  vi.  3i  at  San  Diego 
mias.,  iii.  610;  at  S.  L.  Key,  iii.  622; 
at  S.  Juan  Cap.,  1831-4,  iii.  625i 
at  Gabriel,  1831^,  iii.  643i  at 
Fernando,  1831-4,  iii.  646;  at 
SU  Bdrbara,  1831-4,  iii.  656^  at 
8.  Buenaventura,  18:11-4,  iii.  660i 
at  8ta  lues,  1831-4,  iii.  660|  at 
Carlos,  18:11-4,  iii.  680i  at  S.  L. 
Obispo,  1831-4,  iii  681j  at  S. 
Miguel,  1831-4,  iii.  684;  at  Soledad, 
1831-4,  iii.  690i  at  8.  J.  Bautista, 
1831-4,  iii.  691i  at  SU  Cruz,  1831- 
2,  iiL  693;  at  Dolores  miss.,  1831- 
4^  iii.  Jul  at  S.  Kafael,  1831-2,  iii. 
716;  at  Solano,  1831-4,  iii.  719i  at 
Sta  Clara,  1831-2,  lii.  727;  increase, 
1811-20,  ii.  392-3;  increase  at  pue- 
blos, 1811-20,  ii.  413i  foreign 
arrivals.  1816-18,  ii.  393^  at  Roas, 
ii  631-2;  decrease  in  8.  Diego  dist, 
1840.  iu.  611i  S.  Antonio,  1831-4, 
iii.  68<>;  S.  Josd  miss.,  1831^,  iii. 
724;  character  and  composition,  vi. 
2-4;  of  San  Francisco,  1849,  vi. 
168;  early,  vii,  695-6;  numl>er  of, 
1849-80.  vii.  698-701 ;  aniuaementa 
of,  vii.  711-13;  female,  vii.  709-10. 
715-16. 

•Porpoise,*  U.  S.  explar.  ship,  iv. 

Port  Costa,  mention  of,  vi.  827. 
Port  Harford,  mention  of,  vL  523. 
Porter,  B.  F.,  biog.,  vii.  749. 
Porter,  G.  K.,  biog.,  vii.  749. 
Portozuelo  raccho,  granted,  L  602. 
*  Portsmouth, '  U.  S.  ship,  v.  6^  102, 

129.  199,  200-1.  224.  254.  295.  Siifi. 
Portu,  Lt  Jos^,  app't'd  to  Cal.,  iiL 

231L 

PostoflSce,  see  'Mails.' 

Potosi  mine,  viL  fiI3. 

Potrero  rancho,  ii.  615. 

Potter,  mining  operatiooa,  1848,  vL 


Potter,  Geo.  C,  vii.  68L 
Poultry,  rai«iug,  etc.,  of,  vii.  fi2i 
Powder,  mauutact.  of,  vii.  99-100. 
'Preble,'  U.  8.  sloop- of- war,  v.  511- 
li 

Pratt,  O.  C,  biog.,  vii.  223. 

Preciado,  name  Cal.,  1539,  L  65. 

'  Predpriatie, '  Russ.  ship,  ii.  522, 

Prefects,  appointment  of,  iii.  585; 
duties,  iii.  ^M, 

PrefecturcM,  restored,  1845,  iv.  52^ 

Presbyterian  church,  vii.  727. 
i  Presidios,  reglamento  de,  1772,  L  206- 
I     7;   8.  F.  ostablisheil,  L  289;  in- 
spectors of  app't'd,  L  :^;  Sola's 
report  on,  1818,  ii.  250-2. 

Preveaux,  Rev.,  vii.  728. 

Prcvoet,  L  B.,  Russ.  settlement  at 
Ross.,  1818,  ii.  317. 

PrevoBt,  L.,  experiments  in  sericul- 
ture, 185,1-4,  vii.  32=3. 

Price,  R.  M.,  del.  to  constit.  conven<- 
tion,  etc,  1849,  vi.  2M. 

Pnce,  Col  Sterling,  at  SU  Fe,  1846, 
V.  482. 

'Princess,'  explor.  ship,  L  329,  444, 
542.  653.  670;  ii.  83,  88.  2lL 

Principio  river,  see  'Little  river.* 

Printing,  first,  1833,  iii.  2AL 

'Providence.'  Eng.  man  of  war,  visit 
of,  L  53B=a. 

Provincias  Intemas,  Cal.  8ei»arated 
from,  L  503. 

Protestonts,  viL  727-31. 

Pry  or,  W.  L.,  viL  filfi. 

'Public  institute,' school  at  S.  F. 
1848,  viL  IIL 

Pueblo  lands,  title,  etc.,  viL  565-6; 
grants  of,  vi.  56C-70;  litigation 
concerning,  vi.  .5i)8-70. 

Pueblos  of  Xexu  province,  1542,  L 
73;  beginnings,  L  306-16;  experi- 
mental, L  312;  regulations  for, 
1781,  L  337;  not  prosperous,  L  600- 
2j  population,  1800,  L  601. 

Pumomanoc,  lud.  tribe,  ii.  506. 

Punta  de  Pinos,  named,  L  lilL 

Purcell,  J.  D.,  viL  613. 

Purdy,  lieut-gov.,  1854,  vL  68L 

Puriaima,  founded,  L  4*24-5;  revolt  of 
neophytes,  iL  547;  events  at,  1791- 
1800.  L  675-6;  events  at,  1801-10, 
iL  123j  181 1-20,  iL  306  8;  1821-30, 
iL  580i  1831-40,  iiL  664-6;  hemp 
culture  at,  ii.  179-80;  earthquake, 
1812,  ii.  201j  revolt  of  Indsat,  1824, 
iL  529 -.10;  foreign  vessels  allowed 
at,  iii.  127;  secularization  of,  iiL 
346;  slaughter  of  cattle,  iiL  349i 
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value  of  exportn,  1840,  iv.  80^  re- 
stored to  friars,  1843,  iv.  369;  con- 
dition  of,   1844,  iv.  4'-M :    sale  of 
miss,  estate,  iv.  553;  v.  o^>S. 
Putto,  lad.  tribe,  ii.  iiQtL 


Q 

Quar^ara,  A.,  comd't  at  S.  Bias,  1819, 

ii.  liai 

Quartz  miners'  association,  organized, 
vii.  fi42. 

Quartz  mining,  method,  vii.  637. 
Queeu,  J.,  mention  of,  vi.  '279. 
Quicksilver,  discov.,   1796,    L  670; 

export  of,  1856,  vii.  116;  mining  of, 

vii.  ft.'Sfi-Q 
Quimby  &  Co.,  vii.  (i28. 
Quincy,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  492. 
Quintauo,   Lieut   F.,  with  exped., 

1791,  L 


R 

Rabe,  W.,  vii,  543. 

•Raccoon,*  Eng.  ship,  iL  204^  271-2. 

373. 

Railroads,  overland,  early  eflforts  for, 
iv.  22*2-4;  the  new  constitut.  1879, 
vii.  383^  38<>-9;  taxation  of,  vii. 
427-8;  proposed,  vii.  498-508;  con- 
ventions, vii.  508-16;  routes,  vii. 
509-17;  surveys,  vii.  5'20-l.  547; 
Pananii,  vii.  522:  legislation,  vii. 
519-35.  598:  Pacific  A  Atlantic,  vii. 
536;  subsidies,  vii.  598;  debt  and 
dLscritiiitiation,  vii.  6'20-32. 

*  Rainbow,' schooner,  see  'Sitka.' 

Rains.  Major  E.  J.,  at  Ft  Dalles, 
185'2,  vii.  ItiL 

Raisins,  product,  etc.,  of,  vii.  45, 745-6. 

Ralston,  Senator,  bill  introd  by, 
1853,  vi.  <)7:>  6 

Ralston,  W.  C,  career  of,  vii.  163; 
R.  R.  director,  vii.  610;  manager 
Bank  of  Cal.,  vii.  674;  death  of, 
vii.  678. 

Ramirez,  revolt  of,  1837,  iii.  fi^a-.'^ 
Ramirez,  Padre,  chaplain  to  constit. 

convention,  1849,  vi.  22Q. 
Ramirez,  Pedro,  agent  for  Cal.  bishop, 

1840-'2,  iv.  67,  3:^5-7,  42L 
Rancherias,  of  8.  Juan  Cap.,  list,  L 

563;  of  S.  Juan  Bautista,  list,  L 

Rancho  del  Rey,  stock  at,  1800.  L 
648-9;  Mont,  dist,  condition,  1800, 
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L  682-3;  S.  F.  dist  controversy 
over,  L  707-8. 

Ranchos,  early  grants,  1795-1800,  L 
6<>l-3;  of  M«»nt.  dist,  L  683]  ii. 
614-15:  iii.  676-9;  v.  637i  iii.  676-9; 
V.  637i  S.  F.  dist,  L  707-8;  ii.  592-4; 
iii.  711-13;  v.  659;  of  southern 
dist,  180*2- 10,  ii.  111-12;  of  L. 
Angeles  dist,  ii.  565-6;  v.  627;  list 
of  grants,  1821-:^0,  ii.  663  4;  list 
of,  1831-k),  iii.  633-4;  Sta  Barbara 
dist,  iiL  655  -6;  v.  63*2:  ofllcial 
plunder  of,  1846,  v.  358j  of  S. 
Diego  dist,  v.  tiJiL 

Randol,  A.  M.,  biog.,  vii.  758. 

Ran<lolph,  oration,  L  157. 

Randolph,  E.,  in  S.  F.  land  case,  iii. 
708:  the  New  Alniaden  suit,  vi. 
559:  biog.,  vi,  679;  nominated  for 
attorney  gen.,  1859,  vi.  723;  men- 
tion of,  vii.  337. 

Raousset,  Count  G.  R.  de,  appear- 
ance, etc.,  t>f,  vi.  585-6;  fifibust. 
expneds  of,  185*2-4,  vi.  586-92;  exe- 
cution of,  1854,  vL  692;  character, 

vi.  592. 

Ravenswootl,  mention  of,  vi.  52fi. 
'Ras.Hclas,'  ship,  iv.  14'2. 
Rattlesnake  ledge,  mine.  vii.  f^\- 
Reading,  P.  B.,  mention  of,  vi.  17; 

exped.  of,  1848,  vi.  72-3;  mining 

operations,   1848,    vi.  69-70.  364; 

rancho,  etc.,  of,  vi.  492-^3. 
Real,  Padre,  of  Santa  Clara  mission, 

1848,  vi.  fi. 
Ream,  Dr  D.,  biog.,  vii.  731. 
Red  Bluff,  hist,  of,  vi.  496-7. 
Redding,  B.  B.,  seer,  of  state,  1863, 

vii.  303;  mention  of,  vii.  561,  iiiliL 
Redington,  John  ITj  vii.  588. 
Redman,  Louis,  vii.  641. 
Redwood  City,  hist,  of,  vi.  526. 
Reed,  mention  of,  vii.  6.38. 

Reed,  J.  F.,  at  San  Jose,  1848,  vi.  9» 
Ree<l,  Major  J.  S.,  mention  of,  viL 

Reese,  Michael,  vi.  315;  viL  584-5. 
610.  655,  720. 

Refugio  rancho,  Bouchard's  attack 
on,  ii.  '236-7 ;  foreign  vessels  al- 
lowed at,  iii.  127. 

Reichcrt,  T.,  surveyor-gen.,  1887, 
I     vii.  434;  biog.,  vii.  435. 

Reid,  Dr  R.  K.,  biog.,  vii.  m 

Reid,  James,  \V.  E.,  in  Wilkes'  ex- 
pedt.,  iv.  24L 

•Reina  de  Los  Angeles,'  ehip,  ii. 
'2r>3. 

•Relief,'  U.  S.  store  sliip,  iv.  314. 
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Religion,  ot>8crvanco  of  the  Sabbath, 
vii.  712i  hist,  of,  1849-«9,  vii.  726- 
SL 

Kcngel,  Gen.,  ofH  acta,  1784-6,  L  422, 

424.  44ti  9.  4.4. 
*  Il^publicano,' ship,  iv.  340. 
Republicans,    state    convention  of, 

ISliO,  vii.  257  8;  attituile  of,  1801, 

vii.  1218;  victory  of,  18G1,  vii.  291; 

convention  of,  1808,  vii.  329-30: 

progress  of   party,    18C8-84,  vii. 

^'U  -2;  success  of,  1871,  vii.  364; 

split  among,  vii.  365;  election  of, 

1879,  vii.  408-11;  1881,  vii.  415-17; 

1884.  vii.  425i  1886,  vii.  43:t-5. 
Revely,  Wni,  translator  of  'Coatan* 

so's  Diario,'  L  139. 
Revenue,  L  632  4 ;  officers,  1828,  iii. 

65i  18:11 -5,  iii.  376-8;  for  1828,  iii. 

131;  1831-40,  iii.  36L  617i  iv.  80j 

J841,  iv.  I9ii  1842,  iv.  340]  1843, 

iv.  377i  1844,  432i  1845,  iv.  660i 
admin,  of,  lvS:«)-»0,  iv.  96-8:  sUte, 
1850-75,  vi.  6Q5i^ 

RevilU-Gigedo,  viceroy,  ofll  acts  in, 

1789  94.  L  449,  48L  502-25.  5:tO-l 

534.  579-81.  602,  6;n  -2. 
Rex  Moatcs,  mines,  vii.  651. 
lieyes.  Ant.,  bishop  of  Cal.,  1782,  L 

378.  420.  4iL 
Rhoad-s,  T.,  vi.  1^ 
Rhoiles,  Judge  A.  L.,  biog.,  etc.,  of, 

vii.  235;  supreme  judge,  1863^  vii. 

304. 

Rice,  cultivation  of,  viL  25* 
Rice,  DcWitt  Clinton,  vii.  532. 
Richards,  aids  iu  raising  Mormon  batl., 

v.  476. 

Richanls,  C.  J.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 
Richanlsou,  at  Ycrba  Bueua,  1835, 

vi.  Uil. 

Richardson,  \V.  A.,  rancho  of,  vi.  2L 
Richardson,  W.  11..  U.  S.  marshal, 

1853,  vi.  674. 
Rickd,  C.  S.,  vii.  5S9. 
Ridgfvillc,  mention  of,  vi.  51ML 
Riley,  (;en.  B.,  gov.  of  Cal.,  1849,  vi. 

275;  vii,  447;  adniiniatr.,  vi.  275- 

306. 

Ringgold,  Lieut-col,  mention  of,  vii. 
470. 

Rio  Grande,  crossed  by  Mex.  force, 

1846,  V.  liia. 
Riparian  rights,  see  'irrigation.' 
Riverside,  mention  of,  vi.  42L 
Riverside,  Santa  JinsL  R.  R.,  vii.  G16. 
Rix,  A.,  vii.  7^.9. 

R»»ach,  SfnatorP.  A.,  biog.,  vi.  657; 
the  labor  agitatiuo,  1877,  vii.  ^liL 


Roftti*,  work  on,  1811-20,   ii.  416; 

construction,  etc.,  of,  1849-56,  vii. 
I4g_3 

Roberts,  K  R.,  vii.  663. 

Roberts,  S.  VV.,  the  Phil.  R  R.  con- 
vention, 1850,  vii.  5 15- 16. 

Roberts,  Rev.  Wm,  vii.  727-8. 

Robin.son,  IL  C,  biog.,  vi.  657. 

Robinson,  J.  R,  vii.  607. 

Robinson,  '  Life  in  Cal..'  iv.  343-4. 

Robinson,  delegate,  the  Phil.  R  R. 
convention,  1850,  vii.  hl^ 

Robinson,  David,  vii. 

Robinson,  E.      vii.  599. 

RubtiiMon,  J.  C,  biog.,  viL  fiSl^fi. 

Robinson,  L.  L.,  vii.  5^ 

Robinson,  T.,  vi.  612. 

Robles,  Leodero,  vii.  Gi^Q. 

Roblcs,  Sccundino,  vii.  656. 

Rodcwald,  Fre<lerick,  vii.  5S5=fii 

Roclofson,  \V.  F.,  vii.  5fi2. 

Roethcr,  C,  vi.  iJi. 

Rogers,  of  Barleson's  party,  iv.  262i 

Rogers,  Rev.  J.,  vii.  717. 

Rogers,  Major  W.,  mention  of,  vi. 
319. 

Rohrer,  J.  B.,  biog.,  vii.  741. 

Rolling  mills,  vii.  9:v  fi. 

Roman,  R.,  treasurer,  1849,  vi.  314; 
appraiser- gen.,  1857,  vL  711 ;  aa- 
signee  for  Adams  &  Co.,  vii.  177. 

Romen,  gov.,  rule  of,  1791-2,  L  481- 

•Rosa,' ship,  iii.  ^  3iiL 

Rose,  J.,  VI.  JSix 

\Utae  bar,  mention  of,  vi.  359. 

Rosecrans,  W.  S.,  congressman,  1881, 
vii.  416-17;  biog.,  vii.  lUL 

Ross,  commercial  relations  with,  iL 
202-3;  Russ.  ordered  to  leave, 
1814,  ii.  204^  founding  of,  ii.  298-9; 
map  of,  ii.  300;  Moraga  visits, 
1812-14.  ii.  300  4;  viceroy's  orders 
concerning,  ii.  304-6;  G.  ArgucUo 
at,  ii.  309;  proposition  to  abandon, 
ii.3ll>-20:  communication  with S.  F., 
ii.  373;  windmill  at,  1816,  ii.  416: 
visit  of  Fernandez,  1822,  ii.  463-^; 
visited  by  Kotzebue,  1824,  ii.  523; 
events  at,  1821-30,  ii.  628-^2: 
bibliography  of,  ii.  640-1 ;  expenses 
of  coKmy,  ii.  652;  Patties'  medical 
service  at,  iii.  1()9;  Rus.s.  prcj»ara- 
tions  to  abandon,  1841,  iv.  177; 
proposed  sale  to  Vallejo,  iv.  177; 
sold  to  Sutter,  iv.  178-81 ;  depart- 
ure of  Russians,  iv.  1 80. 

Ross,  C.  L.,  'Experiences  of  a  Pio- 
neer,' MS.,  vi.  tiki 
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R03.1,  E.  M.,  supr.  court  judge,  1880, 

vit.  iLtS. 
Koss,  James,  vii.  QSSL 
Roop,  1^  vi.  423. 

Hoop  county,  creation,  etc.,  of,  1864, 
VI.  4iM. 

Rough  and  Ready,  town,  hiat.  of,  vi. 

48.^-6. 

'  Rouiiiantzof,'  ahip,  ii.  640. 
Rouset  de  Jesus,  F.,  bishop  of  Cal. 
1802-14,   ii.    166-7;  death  of,  iL 

1J_L 

'Rover,'  ship,  ii.  404.  6^  iii  24^ 

llO-'JO. 
R<iwe,  E-  A.,  vi.  CIS. 
Rowc's  circus,  mention  of,  vi.  543-4. 
Rowland,  W,  R.,  biog.  of,  viL  759. 
Rucker,  Major  D.        at  Saa  Luis 

Rey,  1849,  vii.  4^ 
Ruelle,  J.  B.,  vi.  G7-9. 
Rufus,  E.,  raucbo,  etc.,  of,  1848,  vL 

l'J--20. 
Rule,  John,  vii.  628. 
Rulofson,  VV.  F.,  vii.  585. 
Rumiantzof,   fits  out  explor.  ship, 

1816,  ii.  *2ia 
'Rnrik,'  Kotzebue's  ship,  ii.  278,  373. 

M'y. 

Rush  creek,  mining  yield,  1850-6,  vi. 

Rusk,  T.  J.,  letter  to  Phil.  R.  R. 

convention,  1850,  vii.  51.1-14. 
Russ,  A.  O.,  biog.,  vii.  ti'.'  t. 
Russell,  W.        sec.  of  stole,  1847, 

vi.  m 

Russian  Amcr.  co.,  L.  Arguellos  con- 
tract with,  ii.  4lidL 

Russian  Fur  co.,  proclamation  of, 
1810,  iL  224dL 

Russian  river,  flood  on  the,  1863,  vii. 
llL 

Russian  settlements,  description  of, 
ii.  628-31 ;  map  of,  ii.  tiiiiL 

Ryder,  J.  M.,  vii.  5^2. 

Russians,  Spanish  fears  of,  L  112,  227; 
ii.  483;  war  with,  news  rec'd,  L 
546;  peace  with,  ii.  4;  contract 
with  O'Cain,  1803,  ii.  25i  fur  hunt- 
ing in  Cal.,  1805-6,  iL  40-1;  dis- 
coveries of,  1741,  ii.  59j  other  hunt- 
ing contracts,  1810-11,  ii.  9.3-4; 
trade  with,  1806,  ii.  lH3i  1817,  ii. 
216;  form  settlement  at  Bodugo,  ii. 
199;  doings  in  Cal.,  1821-30,  ii. 
62S-52;  policy  of,  ii.  641-2;  Ech- 
eandia  vs.,  iL  649;  actions  in  Cal., 
1831^1,  iv.  15»-189;  departure  of 
colony,  iv.  186. 

Rylaud,  C.  T.,  biog.  of,  viL 


8 

Sacalanes,  Imls,  exped.  against,  L  548. 

710-12. 

'Sachem,'  ship,  iL  475,  428.  4»3i  iii. 
18^  iii. 

Sacramento,  climate,  etc.,  of,  vL 
23-4;  dramatic  performances  at, 
1849,  vL  244;  mass  meeting  at, 
1849,  vi.  279i  seat  of  gov  t  establ'd 
at,  vL  322-5;  hist,  of,  vL  447-63; 
courts  of,  viL  230;  legisL  removed 
from,  1862,  viL  29.'t-4;  ca  conven- 
tion at,  1865,  viL  317-19;  repub. 
convention  at,  1868,  vii.  .329-30; 
railroads,  vii.  537-9;  R.  R.  meet- 
ing at,  1861,  viL  544;  terminus, 
vii.  577-8;  early  schools  of,  vii.  717; 
churches  of,  vii.  128. 

Sacramento  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  484- 
5;  crime  in,  1850-80,  vii.  215;  name, 
etc.,  vii.  aid  to  R.  R.,  1863. 
viL  556. 

Sacramento,  Placer  and  Nev.  R.  R. 
CO.,  authorized  to  sell  the,  1863,  vii. 
556. 

Sacramento  river,  exped.  on,  1811,  iL 
322;  exploration  of,  1818,  ii.  331i 
Kotzebue  on,  1824,  iL  523i  Sutter's 
voy.  up,  iv.  \'M  I;  tirst  passage  of 
a  ship  up,  iv.  I'.io:  Belcher's  survey 
of,  iv.  144-5;  Fremont  on,  1846,  v. 

niL 

Sacramento  valley,  pestilence  in, 
18,33,  iii.  357;  settlers  revolt  in, 
1846,  V.  77i  Ind.  outrages  in.  1847- 
8,  V.  568-9;  name,  vL  2j  soil,  etc., 
vii.  2L 

Sacramento  Valley  Railroad  co., 
operations,  etc.,  of,  vii.  537-9. 

Sacred  Heart  college,  vii.  722. 

Sacred  Heart  Presentation  convent, 
viL  liJlL 

Saddlery,  manufact.,  etc.,  of,  viL  92. 

St  Helena,  mention  of,  vi.  51iL 

St  Louis,  R.  Ii.  convention  at,  1849, 

viL  508-9;  deputation  A.  &  P.  P. 

R.  to  S.  F..  viu  606-7. 
'St  Louis,'  U.  S.  man  of  war,  iv.  36. 

St  Louis  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  co.,  vii.  filfi. 

St  Mary's  college,  vii.  722. 

Salcedo,  Col,  inspects  troops  for  Cal., 

1795,  L  53(L 
Salgado,  T.,  of  Cal.  junta  in  Mex., 

1825-7,  iii.  3i  report  on  Cal.  miss., 

iiL  m 

Salinas,  town,  mention  of,  vL  522:^ 
Salinas  raucho,  iL  615. 
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SalioM  rirer,  first  name  fw,  L  150; 
Fageii'  cxi>e<L  cro««,  1772,  L  184-7: 
imiiii|;raut«  at,  1770,  L  268;  Fr«- 
nioot  eucainps  at,  v.  &^ 

SalaioD  Haheries,  vii. 

SalrnoD  nver,  mining  on,  ri.  365. 

Salt.  li.  djj;  Tii. 

Salt  Lake  City,  return  of  Mormon 
l>at.  to,  V.  49G;  festival  at,  l8oo,  v. 
421-8. 

Sanipelayo,  Gerdoimo  de,  sends  sup- 
plies to  S.  Cruz,  1790,  L  ilti. 
*Sau  Agustiii,'  Camenun's  ship,  L 

San  Andreas,  town,  mention  of,  vL 

San  Andreas  Vallecito,  mention  of,  tL 

San  Antonio,  mission  established,  L 
176-7:  want  of   supplies,   L  187; 


miiis.  force  at,  1773,  L  190;  locality 
of,  L  200;  condition  of  Inds,  1773, 
L  203^  buil.ling*  at,  1773,  L  204; 


a^ic.  at,  1773,  L  205;  alarm  at, 
1/75,  L  256;  prosperity  at,  1776,  L 
298;  alcalde  and  rt>gidore  chosen, 
1778,  L  331i  friars  serving,  1783-90, 
L  469;  events  at,  1791-1800,  L  688- 
9;  1801-10,  iu  151-2;  1811-20,  ii. 
385;  1821-30.  ii.  621-2;  1831-40,  iii. 
686  8;  secularized,  iii.  353;  restore*! 
to  friars,  1843.  iv.  369;  local  annals, 
1846  8,  V.  639  40. 

•San  Antonio,'  ship,  L  116.  121.  124. 
12t).  136,  166-7.  175.  189.  215.  241. 
282,  2JiL 

San  Antonio  rancho,  ii.  624. 

San  Benito  region  explored,  1795,  L 
55L 

San  Benito  county,  creation  etc.,  of, 

vi.  524i  vii. 

San  Bernardino.  Jedediah  Smith's 
party  at,  iii.  155;  Ind.  attack  at, 
lii.  .359  60;  hist  of,  vi.  520-1. 

San  Bernardino  county,  hist,  of,  vi. 
519-21;  creation,  etc.,  of,  1853,  viL 
441;  S.  P.  R.  R.  in,  viL  617i  min- 
ing in,  vii.  tUO. 

San  mrnanlino  R.  R.,  vii.  619. 

San  Bernardino  valley,  Fages'  exped. 
in,  L  184. 

San  Bernardino  Valley  R.  R.,  vii.  filfi. 
San  Bernardino  h.  Los  Angeles  R.  R. 

Co.,  vii-  616. 
San  Bernardino  &  San  Diego  R.  R., 

vii.  (iliL 

San  Bernardo,  skirminh  at,  1846,  v. 
'MS  50;  advance  of  Stockton  from, 
1846,  v. 


San  Bias,  expenses  of  establishment 
at,  L  208;  CaL  bound  tleet  from, 
1775,  L  240i  explor.  fleet  fitted  out, 
L  3gS;  BuppL  to  be  sent  from,  L 
334;  trade  with,  il  184:  Graham 
party  at,  iv.  15;  list  of  exiles,  iv. 
17i  blockade  of,  v.  284. 

San  Buenaventura,  founding  post- 
poned, i.  1!S1 ;  events  at,  1791-1800, 
L  674-5;  1801-10.  ii.  121-2;  1811- 
20,  ii.  365^;  l»21-30,  ii.  578-80; 
1831-40.  iii.  658-61;  founded,  L 
373-7;  friars  assigned  to,  L  376; 
miss,  church  consecrated,  iL  89; 
earthquake,  1812,  ii.  201 ;  disaster 
at,  1819,  ii.  332-4;  occupied  by 
Carrillo's  force,  iiu  549;  battle  at, 
1838,  iii.  652-4;  secularization,  iv. 
46;  restored  to  friar?,  iv.  1^9;  con- 
dition of,  iv.  421 ;  Micbeltorena  at, 

iv.  oOl :  leased,  1845,  iv.  553;  misa. 
estate  rented,  v.  558;  sale  of  miss, 
estate,  v.  561;  local  annalu,  1S46-8, 

v.  634-5;  mention  of,  vi. 

San  Ci.rlo8,  news  of  founding  of  mias., 
L  124;  miss,  and  presidio  founded, 
1770,  L  170-1;  mias.  transferred  to 
Carmelo  bay,  L  177-8;  residing 
ministers,  L  178;  conversions  at, 
1770,  175;  Crespi  returns  to.  L  1S7; 
miss,  force  at,  1773,  L  196:  locality 
of,  L  200;  condition  of  Inds,  1773, 
L  buildings  at,  1773,  L  203; 

agric.  at,  1773,  L  205;  immigrants 
arrive,  1776,  L  268;  alcalde  and 
regidore  chosen,  1778,  L  331 ;  death 
and  burial  of  Serra,  L  409-1 1 ;  frairs 
serving,  1783-90,  L  469;  Gov.  Romeo 
buried  at,  L  490;  reception  of  Van- 
couver, L  512;  events  at.  1791-1800, 
L  685-8;  1801-10.  ii.  140-8;  1811- 
20^  ii.  38a-4;  1821-30,  ii.  616i 
1831-40,  iii.  679-80;  wife  murder 
at,  L  688;  land  troubles,  1802.  ii.  7; 
gov.  and  otlls  swear  loyalty  to 
Spain,  1808,  iL  88|  secularization 
of,  iii.  34& 

•San  Carlos,'  ship,  for  Cal.,  L  116, 
.328;  iL  253,  292,  473;  leaves  La 
Paz,  L  120,  voyage  of,  L  128-30; 
returns  to.  S.  Bias.  L  168;  arrives 
with  supplies.  L  189;  enters  S.  F. 
bay.  1775,  L  246.  288;  with  supplies 
at  Mont.,  L  287;  voy.  to  Alaska, 
1788,  L  444;  brings  news  of  £ng. 
war,  L  542;  wreck  of,  1797,  L  706; 
at  Mont,  1809.  iL  88,  ^12;  conveys 
Feman<lez  to  CaL,  ii.  iiifi. 

Sau  Cayetano  raacho,  ii.  615. 
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San  Clemente  ialami,  named,  L  99; 

inhabiUntA  of,  1803,  ii.  LL 
San  Diguoto,  Ind.  paeblo,  iii.  339. 

S.  Diego,  Ferrelo  at,  1543,  L  80^  oc- 
cupation of  ordered,  L  1 13-14; 
messages  from,  at  Loreto,  L  1*24; 
occupation  of,  1769,  L  120  39;  first 
aettlementat,  1769,  L  134i  Portola's 
inarch  to  Monterey,  L  140;  return 
of  Portola'a  expeil't.,  L  103;  affairs 
at,  1770,  164i  the  'San  Antonio' 
at,  L  167-8;  event*  at,  1771,  L 
178-9;  1772-3.  L  189-92;  1776-7, 
L  299-30:^;  1791-1800.  L  64iV-54; 
1801-10,  ii.  97-107;  1811-20,  ii. 
840-6;  1821-30,  ii.  539-52;  1831- 
40,  iiL  008-21;  events  at,  1846-8. 
T.  326-9;  355-6.  616-20;  want  of 
rapplies,  L  187;  miss,  force  at, 
1773,  L  195]  locality  of,  L  200: 
raocherias  near,  L  202;  buildings 
at,  1773,  L  204i  Ortega  in  com'd  at, 
L  216;  Serra  at,  from  Mex.,  L  225; 
miss,  moved,  L  229-30;  destruction 
of  miss.,  1775,  L  249-55;  martyr- 
dom of  Padre  Jaume,  L  250-2;  a 
night  of  terror,  L  251 ;  Anza  goes 
to  relief  of,  L  265;  alcal<le  and  regi- 
dore  chosen,  1778,  L  li'M ;  old  pre- 
sidio church  burnt,  L  385;  map  of, 
1782.  L  450i  Vancouver  at,  L  522; 
school  at,  1795,  L  643;  military 
force,  L  640-8;  {K)pulation,  L  648; 
buildings.  L  651 ;  Vancouver's  de- 
scription, L  650;  presidio  officers, 
L  451-2;  presidio  force,  population, 
i  452;  building,  L  453;  garrison 
life,  L  453;  nu»s.  frairs  at,  1784- 
95,  L  455-6:  report  on,  L  457;  con- 
versions, 1790,  L  457;  agnc,  1790, 
L  457i  affair  of  the  'Lelia  Byrd' 
at,  1803,  ii.  11  14;  light  at,  ii.  13i 
explor.  exped  t.  from,  1806,  ii.  47j 
map  of  dist,  ii.  105;  earthquake  at, 
180;i,  ii.  106]  earthquake,  1820,  ii. 
3U,  cloudburst  at,  1821,  ii.  443; 
oath  to  Mex.  empire,  1822,  ii.  452; 
friars  refuse  taking  oath  to  rep., 
182.1,  iii.  7;  transfer  of  office,  1825, 
iii  lOi  junta  at,  1828,  iii.  41i  con- 
victs not  allowetl  to  land,  1830,  iii. 
48^  revenue.  1820,  iii.  l_18i  1828, 
111.  131i  1830,  iii.  145i  1831,  iii. 
363;  Duhant-C^illy  at,  iii.  129^  cus- 
tom-house at,  1829,  iiL  136;  Amcr. 
flag  raised  at.  1829,  iii.  138^  Fitch 
romance,  iii.  1  tO-4;  Jedc«liah 
Smith's  party  at,  iiL  k')4;  Fatties' 


visit,  1827,  iii.  162-8;  pronuncia- 
mento  at,  1831,  iii.  2<K)  4;  colony 
arrives  at,  1834,  iii.  207;  emancipa- 
tion at,  iii.  351 ;  secularized,  lii. 
353;  troops  refuse  duty,  iii.  481 ; 
loyal,  1836,  iii.  483i  plan  of,  18:}7, 
iii.  516-18;  reception  of  Bandini, 
iii.  619;  oath  of  allegiance  taken, 
iiL  521 ;  Carrillo  retires  to,  iii.  556; 
arrests  at,  iii.  677-8;  Ind.  plot  at, 
1837,  iv.  69;  value  of  exports, 
1840,  iv.  80i  arrival  of  Michclto- 
rena,  iv.  290;  guns  for,  spiked  by 
Phelps,  iv.  320;  swearing  to  the 
bases  at,  1843,  iv.  359;  restored  to 
friars,  1843,  iv.  369;  condition  of 
miss.,  1844;  iv.  422;  Fremont  at, 
1846,  v.  266-7;  reoccupation  of, 
1846,  V.  325;  Kearny  reinforced 
from,  V.  351;  Mormon  battl.  arrive 
at,  v.  480;  Stev.  rogt  at,  v.  514; 
sale  of  miss,  estate,  v.  561 ;  climate, 
etc.,  of,  vi.  24i  hist,  of,  vi.  479  80. 
619-20;  mention  of,  vi.  520;  pueblo 
lands,  vi.  567;  name,  vii.  437;  Ind. 
outbreak  at,  1851,  viL  455;  R.  R. 
enterprise  at,  vii.  595.  6'Xi. 
'San  Diego,'  Vizcaino's  flag  ship,  L 

S.  Diego  bay,  Cabrillo  at,  1542,  L  70; 

Vizcaino's    exped't.    at,    L  97-8; 

named,  L  98j  arrival  of  the  'S. 

Carlos,'  i.  L3U. 
San  Diego  Central  R.  R.,  viL  016.  , 
San  Diego  co.,  quartz  excitement  in, 

viL  641. 

San  Diego,  Cuyamaca  &  Eastern  R. 
R.,  viL  033x 

San  Diego.  Gila,  S.  P.  &  Atlantic  R. 
R.  CO.,  vii.  595-0. 

San  Diego  mission,  founded,  L  137; 
events  at,  1791-1800,  L  654-7. 

S.  Fernando,  founding  of,  L  661-2; 
events  at,  1797-1800.  L  562i  1801- 
10,  iL  115-16;  1811  20,  iL  357-8; 
1821-30,  iL  569-70;  1831-40,  iiL 
645-8;  1846-8.  v.  629-30;  seculari 
zation  of,  iii.  346;  fall  of,  1837,  iii. 
498  9;  retreat  of  Castro  to,  iii. 
520-1 ;  occupied  by  Portilla's  forces, 
iii.  521 ;  Alvarado  joins  Castro  at, 
iii.  550;  restored  to  friars,  1843,  iv. 
309;  Fremont's  march  to,  v.  399- 
402;  condition  of,  1844,  iv.  422; 
treaty  with  Micheltorena  at,  iv. 
509-10;  leased,  iv.  553;  miss,  es- 
tate rented,  v.  558;  sale  of  miss,  es- 
tate, v.  661;  gold  mining  at,  1842, 
vL 
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San  Fernando  college,  prieat  from  for 

Cal.  i,  U± 
San  Feruaudo  tunnel,  vu.  li2LL 
S.  Franciaco,  niias.  site  selected,  L 
*233;  Heoeta  and  Palou  land  trip 
to,  L  247;  annal8  of,  L  293-7;  vis- 
ited by  gov.,  1777,  L  296;  Serra'a 
first  visit,  L  297;  list  of  settlers  at, 
L  297;  founding  of  miss,  and  pre- 
sidio, 1770-7,  L  271>^97;  Serra'a 
conHrmation  tour  to,  L  351;  Cam- 
bou'a  gifts  to  miss.,  L  378;  miss, 
church  built,  1782,  L  385]  Serra's 
last  visit,  L  400;  events  at,  1783-90, 
L  470^;  1791-1800,  L  G9--'-715; 
1811-20,  ii.  370-5;  1821-:i0.  ii. 
583-96;  1831-40,  iiL  698-715;  v. 
296-6;  slaughter  of  cattle,  L  472; 
complaint  of  climate,  L  472;  maps. 
La  Perouse's,  L  475;  of  dist.,  L  703; 
ii.  376,  593^  of  1848,  vL  1849, 
vi.  169;  of  burnt  dist,  1851,  vi, 
204;  1856-7,  vi.  75(3;  reception  of 
Vancouver,  L  510.  518;  troubles 
with  IndM,  1795,  L  547;  education 
at,  1796,  L  64:t-4;  1847-89,  vii. 
716-17;  1855-6,  vi.  784;  otficials,  L 
692;  military  force,  L  693;  tinauce, 
L  694;  buildings,  L  695  7 ;  bat- 
teries, L  698-702:  plan  t»f,  1792,  L 
695;  1848,  v.  676-86;  'Alexander' 
at,  ii.  16i  Kezauof  at,  ISOti,  iL 
67-76;  earthquake,  1807,  ii.  87j 
1808,  iL  129]  1868,  vii.  684-5; 
Kotzcbue's  visit.  1816,  ii.  278  81; 
Roquefeuil's  visit,  1817,  iL  287-8; 
conference  with  Kuss.  at,  ii.  309- 
10;  oath  to  Mex.  empire,  1822,  L 
452;  crime  at,  1821-30,  iL  678-9; 
1851,  vL  652i  1*49-82,  viL  215-16; 
oath  to  rep.  taken,  1825,  iiL  7] 
severe  storm,  1825,  iiL  ^  insubor- 
dination at,  1828,  iiL  67;  captured 
by  Solis,  1829,  iiL  74-6;  revenue, 
1826,  iii,  117-18;  1828,  iiL  131i 
1831,  iii.  363;  Beechey  arrives  at, 
iiL  121i  Duhaut-t'illy  at,  iii.  Ipj 
Jedediah  Smith's  party  at,  iii.  159; 
Rubio  case  at,  1831,  iii.  191  3: 
destitution  of  soldiers  at,  iii.  322; 
port  closed  by  Carrillo,  1838,  iiL 
545;  first  foreign  settler,  1835,  iiL 
70t>;  value  of  export*,  1840,  iv.  80] 
Capt  Belcher's  visit.  18:17,  iv.  143j 
Rae  at  for  IL  B.  ca,  1841,  iv.  21G; 
insurgent  parties  at^  1S46,  v.  13(3; 
guns  of  Rpiked,  1846,  v.  177;  U.  S. 
ship  *  Portsmouth  *  at,  V.  201;  cap- 
ture of  by  L'.  S.,  18^46,  v.  23^-41; 


Col  Mason  at,  1847,  vL  436. 
arrival  of  Stev.  reg't  at,  v.  bl^ 
Brannan's  colony  arrive  at,  v.  550- 
2]  Mormons  preaching,  1847,  v. 
566;  local  annals,  1846-8,  v.  644- 
59;  character  of  population,  1848, 
vi.  2;  descript.  of  miss.,  1848,  \'i. 
9i  climate,  etc.,  of,  vL  23-4;  effect 
of  gold  discov.,  1848,  vi,  5^1-61: 
arrival  of  the  'California,'  1849, 

vi.  136-7;  accident  of  location,  vL 
164;  advantages  of  site,  vL  165: 
name,  vi.  165;  growth  of,  184S-9, 
vL  166-7.  195-7;  shipping  at,  vL 
167-8;  viL  123-9;  population,  vL 
168;  aspect  of,  vL  1 68  7 1 ;  streets 
and  buildings,  vL  171-90;  business 
firms,  vi.  173-86;  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, vi.  188-91 ;  real  estate 
values,  vL  191-3;  wharves,  vL  196- 
Ii  pavements  and  grades,  vL  197- 
200;  plan  of  city,  vL  200-1;  con- 
flagrations, 1849-51,  vL  202-7; 
fire  department,  vi.  207  9;  muni- 
cipal affairs,  etc,  in,  vL  209  19; 
lawlessness  in,  vL  21 1-12;  society 
in,  1849^,  vL  221^8;  town  coun- 
cU  of,  1849,  vi.  271;  legisL  assem- 
bly at,  1849,  vi.  271-2,  277-8; 
mass  meeting  at,  1849,  vL  'J78-9; 
pueblo  lands,  vi.  568-70;  vigilance 
comm.  in,  1851-6,  vL  742-54; 
progress,  etc,  of,  1851-^6^  vu 
775-83;  land  titles,  1850-4,  vL 
755-60;  new  charter  of,  1851,  vL 
760-2;  1856,  vL  769-71:  munic 
affairs  in,  1856,  vL  762  74:  debt 
and  bonds,  1850-6,  vi.  772  4:  taxa- 
tion, 1850-7,  vL  774-5;  val.  of 
property,  1850-7,  vi.  775;  expend., 

1850-  7,  vL  775;  buildings,  etc,  of, 

1851-  5,  vL  776-81 ;   bu(«iness  de- 

Sression  in,  1855-6,  vi.  781-2;  in- 
ustries,  1856,  vi.  782^  socixU 
features  of,  vi.  783-5;  churches,  vL 
784;  viL  726-30;  a  manufact.  cen- 
tre, vii.  74j  prices,  etc.,  1848-56, 

vii.  103-12;  snipments  to,  viL  105- 
1 1 ;  commer.  panic  in,  1851,  viL 
107-8;  imports  and  exports,  vii. 
1P2-23:  distrib.  of  trade,  viL  12'>- 
3]  port  of  entry,  1849,  viL  141-2; 
mint,  vii.  167-8;  buninesss  failures 
in,  1855-6,  viL  174-84;  land  titles 
in,  vii.  229-33;  judiciary  of,  viL 
240-1 ;  mass-meeting  in,  1861,  viL 
277-8:  loyal  demonstration  in,  viL 
279;  defences  of,  1849-61.  '287-8; 
vii.  451-3.  463-6.  472-3;  Lincoln's 
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reelection,  vit.  310-11;  assassina- 
tion, vii.  .Si  1  -13;  (ieinocr.  conven- 
tion at,  166H,  vii.  '.i'M;  the  Chinese 
question,  vii.  '^4 1  -5 ;  labor  agita- 
tions in,  1877-8,  vii.  ^8-G2:  the 
new  constitut.,  1879,  vii.  3'J5-400; 
charter  of,  vii.  397;  election  of, 
1879,  vii.  411-12;  1881.  vii.  415-lG; 
charter  of.  vii.  412-14;  name,  vii. 
438;  clearances  at,  viL  443;  duties, 
etc.,  rec'J  at,  vii.  443;  gov't  ap- 
proprs  for,  1851-87,  vii.  443-4;  R. 
K.  affairs  in,  vii.  542-4.  556-7. 
601-3,  605-8.  085  et  seq.;  stock 
exch.  board,  vii,  606-8;  mining 
excitement  at,  1858,  vii.  682  3; 
real  estate  decline,  vii.  683,  685; 
manufactures  of,  vii.  683;  street 
car  linos,  vii.  684;  bulkhead  bill, 
vii.  684-5;  trade  increase,  vii. 
687;    labor    troubles,    1877,  vii. 

•  687-9;  workiugmen's  party,  vii. 
689;  loyalty  to  union,  vii.  689-90; 
politics,  etc.,  of,  vii.  690;  land 
titles  in,  vii.  691;  Chinatown  in, 
vii.  691-2;  future  of,  vii.  692-4; 
millionaires  in,  vii.  693;  CJoIcIen 
Gate  park,  vii.  693. 

San   Francisco  bay,  question  as  to 
Drake  anchoring  in,  L  86-7,  tK)-4; 
discovery  of,  L  159;  third  explora- 
tion  of.  L  231^;  explored  by  Ayalo, 
L  24.")-7;  .Morai^a  explores,  L  290; 
Aleuts  hunting  m,  1808,  ii.  81j  map  i 
of,  1826,  ii.  589;  Alcuti  hunting  in,  | 
iL  296i  Kotzebue's  visit,  1824,  ii. 
522;  surveyed  by  Boechoy,  ii.  588;  , 
iii.  121;   Belcher's  survey  of,  iv. 
144. 

San  Francisco  Bible  society,  vii.  729. 
San  Francisco  Bay  U.  K.  co.,  vii,  578, 
'San  Francisco  Javier,'  ship,  ii.  474. 
'San  Francisco  do  Paula,'  ship,  ii. 
293.  477. 

San  Francisco  peninsula,  Anza's  ex- 

plor.  of,  1776,  L  279  880. 
S.  Francisco  rancho,  gold  discovered 

on.  1842,  iv.  297. 
San  Francisco  Solano,  see  Solano. 
8.  F.,  Oakland  and  Alameda  R.  R. 

CO.,  vii.  587. 
S.  F.  &  Humboldt  Bay  R.  R.  oo., 

vii.  saa. 

8.  F.  &  Marysvillo  R.  R.,  vii.  SSL 
S,  F.  A  North  Pacific  R.  R.,  vii.  ^ 
San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  R  R 
CO.,  organizeil,  etc.,  1859,  vii,  537. 

sas. 

S.  F.  &  Washoe  R.  R.,  vii,  Sfifi. 


iMj  also  the  Pioneer  Regitler,  vol*.  II  to  V. 

j  S.  Francisquito  creek,  Anza.'»  camp 
!     at,  L  280. 

San  (iabriel,  established.  1^71.  L  179- 
80;  troubles  at,  L  180  2;  want  of 
supplies,  L  1S7;  events  at,  1772,  l 
189;  178;i-90.  l  459-60;  1791-1^00, 
L  663-5;  1801-10  ii.  1  KM 5;  1811- 
20^  ii.  355-7;  1821-30.  ii.  9i 
1831-40,  iii.  641-5;  miss,  force  at, 
1773,  L  196i  locality  of.  L  200;  con- 
dition of  native;!,  1773,  L  202; 
building.4  at.  1773,  L  204;  agric.  at, 
1773,  L  205;  Anza's  cxped.  at.  l 
223;  tedious  march  to,  1776,  L  264; 
consultation  between  Rivera  and 
Anza,  L  271-2;  Garces'  reception 
at,  L  275-6;  friars  serving  at,  1776, 
L  299;  alcalde  and  rcgid«>ru  chosen, 
1778.  L  331 ;  deserters  arrested  at, 

ii,  88^  trouble  with  Inds,  1810,  ii. 
92;  attempt  cotton  cultivation, 
1808,  ii.  177:  hemp  culture,  ii.  180; 
earthquake,  1812.  ii.  i^JOj  Inds 
troublesome  at,  1811,  ii.  32.3-4; 
Colorado  Intls  at,  1822,  ii.  480;  in- 
dustries  at,  ii.  tk>5;  Duhant-Cilly 
at,  iii.  6'30:  trappers  at,  1826,  iii. 
154;  Padres  and  llijars  colony  at, 

iii.  267;  secularization  of,  iii.  346; 
slaughter  of  cattle,  iii.  348;  Jud. 
depredations  at,  1834,  iii.  3.59;  re- 
stored to  friars,  1843,  iv.  con- 
dition of,  1844,  iv.  4^  battle  at, 
1846.  v.  391-5;  sale  of  miss,  estate, 
v,  561;  local  annals,  1846-8,  v. 
fi'28 

San  Gabriel  river,  name,  L  179;  iL 

IL 

San  Gabriel  valley  R.  R..  vii.  616. 
San  Iguacio  rancho,  ii.  ^ii4. 
iSan  Isitiro  rancho,  ii.  iiiM. 
San  Jacinto  Valley  R.  R.,  vii.  filfi. 
San  Jose,    founded,   L    312;  eorl^ 
annals,  1776-  81.  312-14;  agric,  i. 
331.   478;   settlers  at,    1782-3,  i. 
349-50;   map,    L  350;   events  at, 
1783  90.  L  477  80;   1791-1800.  L 
715-21;  1801-10,  ii.  132-6;  1811-20, 
ii,  .377  9:  1821-30,  ii,  602  6;  1831- 
40,  iii.  729-.32:  1846,  v.  294  5;  first 
school  at,  L  642;  pro^wsed  rtinoval, 
L  719;  boundary  disjmte,  L  719-21; 

Sueblo  regulations,  L  721-2;  boun- 
ary  dispute,  1809,  ii.  135-6;  ayunt. 
at,  ii.  461-2,  676;  visited  by  Kotzc- 
bue,  1824.  ii.  523i  crime  at.  1821- 
30.  ii,  678-9;  Ihihant-Cilly  at.  iii. 
129;  Jedediah  Smith's  party  at,  iii, 
158:  case  of  Alcalde  Duarto,  1831, 
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iii.  194-5;  arrest  of  Weber  at, 
1846,  V.  K")7;  Protestant  services 
at,  1S47,  vi.  506;  local  annals,  v. 
600-5;  con<lition  of,  1848,  vi.  4-5; 
settlers  of,  1848,  vi.  9i  effect  of  gold 
discov.,  1848.  vi,  G'2  3;  scat  of 
gov't  at,  184U  51,  vi.  .m-'J2;  men- 
tion of,  vi.  5'J4 ;  puct>lo  lancU,  vi. 
507;  railroad  to,  vii.  636 -7. 

*Sai»  Jo-*e,'  Manila  galleon,  ii.  330. 

*San  Jose,'  Khip,  misfortuuea  to,  L 

Saa  J  OHO  mission,  founding  of,  L  555; 


events  at,  1797-1800,  L  556]  1801- 
10,  ii.  137^0:  1811-20,  ii.  375-7; 
1821-30,  ii.  598  im-.  1831-40,  iii. 
7'23-6;  Ind.  attick,  1805,  il  .34j 
Laiig.HdortTs  visit,  1806,  it  138; 
church  consecrated,  1809,  ii.  89^ 
hemp  culture  at,  ii.  179-80;  visited 
by  Beechey,  iii.  121;  secularization, 
iv.  47i  Ind.  idot  at,  1842.  iv.  338: 
restored  to  friars,  iv.  369;  sale  of 
estate,  v.  561. 
San  JtKiquin  city,  mention  of,  vi.  513. 
San  Joaquin  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  513- 
14;  name,  etc.,  vii.  440;  railroads, 
vii.  58a. 

San  Jt>a(|uin  river,  exped.  on,  L  186; 

iL  46,  56.  322i  Oarers  at,  i.  277; 

discovery  and  naming  of,  ii.  47; 

fight  with  Inds,  1814,  li.  2!iL 
San  Joaquin  valley,  map  of,  ii.  51; 
•  expcd.  to,  1810,  ii.  92^  pestilence 

in,  18.33,  iii.  357;  Fremont's  party 

in,  1846,  V.  6i  Mormon  colony  m,  v. 

551 ;  name,  vi.       settlers,  etc.,  in, 

1810,  vL  li_i  irrigation  in,  vii.  9-1 1 ; 

soil,  etc.,  vii.  20-3;  Ind.  raids  in, 

vii.  480- 1 

San  Joaquin  Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  vii. 
587.  QILL 

San  Joaquin  &,  King  River  canal, 
construction  of,  1871-8,  vii.  9-10. 

San  Joaquiu  &  Sierra  Nevada  K.  R., 
vii.  591. 

San  Joaquin  &,  Tulare  R.  R.,  vii. 

m 

S.  Juan  de  Arguello,  iv.  196. 

San  Juan  Bautista,  Ind.  attacks  at, 
1798-9,  L  548-9;  founding  of.  L 
557  -8:  Ind.  troubles  at,  L  558; 
earthquake,  L  559;  events  at.  1797- 
1800.  L  558-9;  1801-10.  ii.  15.S-4: 
1811-20, 117386-7;  1821-30;  ii.  623- 
4j  1831^.  iii.  691-3;  land  trou- 
bles, 1802,  ii.  2i  secularized,  iii. 
353;  sale  of  miss,  estate,  v.  561 ; 
local  annals,  1846-S,  v.  640;  men- 
tion of,  vi.  524. 


San  Juan  Capistrano,  attempt  found« 
ing,  1775,  L  248-9;  founded,  L 
299,  303-4;  conversions  at,  l  304; 
aflEairs  at,  1787-90;  L  4;")8-9;  events 
at,  1791-1800,  L  657-  8;  1801-10, 

ii.  108-10:  1811-20.  ii.  3i7-9:  1821- 
TOj  ii.  555-6;  1831-40.  iii.  625-S; 
iire  at,  1801,  ii.  3;  •  Peacock '  pris- 
oners at,  ii.  37-8;  new  church, 
1801,  ii.  109i  earthqu.ike,  1812.  ii. 
200:  Bouchard  at,  1818.  ii.  240-1. 
strife  between  padres  and  Ar- 
guello, ii.  242;  foreign  vessels  al- 
lowed at,  iii.  127;  secularization  of, 

iii.  346]  Ind.  pueblo  at,  1S3.3,  iii. 
332  9;    re8t«>red   to   friars,  1843, 

iv.  369;  condition  of,  1844,  iv.  422; 
sale  of,  1845,  iv.  553;  sale  of  miss, 
estate,  v.  558;  local  aunals  of, 
1846-8,  V.  623=4, 

San  Leandro,  hist,  of,  vi.  526-7. 

San  Leandro  creek,  Fuges'  expedt' 
at,  L  IfiiL 

San  Lorenzo,  mention  of,  vi.  527. 

San  Lorenzo  creek,  Fages'  expedt. 
cross,  L 

San  Lucas  mine,  vii.  651. 

San  Luis  Obispo,  founding  of,  L 
188-9;  miss,  force  at.  1773,  L  196: 
condition  of  Inds,  1773,  L  202: 
buildings  at,  1773,  L  204;  agric.  at, 
1773,  L  205;  new  church,  1774.  L 
2.39;  immigrants  at,  1776,  L  268i 
fire  at,  1776,  L  298-9;  frUrs  in 
charge,  L  299;  alcalde  and  regi- 
dore  chosen,  1778,  L  331 ;  friars 
serving,  1783-90.  L  469-70;  revolt 
of  neophytes,  L  547;  events  at, 
1791-1800,  L  689-90;  1801-10,  ii. 
148-9:  1811-20,  il  384i  rei>ortetl 
gold  discovery,  1820,  ii.  417j  1821- 
30.  ii.  618-19:  1831-40,  iii.  680-3; 
Ind.  revolt,  1794,  L  694;  hemp 
culture  at,  ii.  179;   industries  at, 

ii.  665;  foreign  vessels  allowe<l  at, 

iii.  127;  secularization,  iii.  .307,  353: 
emancipation  at.  iii.  331 ;  death  of 
Ramirez  at,  iii.  587;  horse  stealing 
from,   1840,  iv.  TTj  value  of  ex- 

Sorts,  1840,  iv.  SOj  lands  ordere<i 
istributed,  1842,  iv.  33lj  condi- 
tion, 1844,  iv.  421 ;  secularization 
of,  iv.  423:  sale  of,  1845,  iv.  553; 
headquarters  of  M.  Castro,  1846, 
V.  321.  361-2;  sale  of  miss,  estate, 
V.  558;  annals  of,  1846-8;  v. 
6.38-9;  mention  of,  vi.  523;  vii. 
595;  name,  etc.,  vii.  4.37-8. 
San  Luis  Obispo  county,  descript.  of, 
vL  ^ 
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San  Luis  OUispo  II.  R.,  vii.  595.  f 
8an  L.  Obispo  &.  Santa  M.  Valley 

R.  R.,  vii.  Qiifl. 
Sau  Luis  livy,  foundiug  of,  L  5C2-4; 
events  at,  179iS- 1800,  L  5t>4,  607; 
1801-10;  ii.  107-8;  1811-20,  ii. 
m>~l:  1821-30,  ii.  553-4;  1831-40,  S 
iiL  tf21-5;  earthquake  at,  1821,  ii. 
443;  industries  at,  ii.  6G5;  Fadrca 
and  Hi  jars'  colony  at,  iii.  2G7;  sec- 
alarizatioQ  of,  iii.  346;  slaughter  of 
cattle,  iii.  348;  Hartnell's  troubles 
at,  1840,  iv.  6I_i  restored  to  friars, 
1843,  iv.  3G9i  condition  of,  1844, 
iv.  422;  Bidwell  at,  v.  286.  318; 
Mormon  battl.  at,  v.  488;  Capt 
Hunt  at,  V.  492;  sale  of  miss,  es- 
tate, V.  SGI ;  local  annaU  of, 
1846-8,  V.  620-2;  mention  of,  vL 
52JL 

San   Mateo,  town,  mention  of,  vi. 

ii2lL 

San  Mateo  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  526; 
creation,  etc.,  of.  1856,  vii.  4^2. 

San  Miguel,  founding  of,  L  559-60; 
events  at,  1797- 1800.  L  560-1;  1801- 
10.  ii.  149-51;  1811-20,  ii.  384i 
1821-30,  ii.  620]  1831  -40,  iii.  683-6: 
fire  at,  1806,  ii.  150;  secularization  I 
decree.  1831,  iii.  307;  secularization,  | 
iv.  46^  condition,  1844,  iv.  421 ; 
pronunciauiento  at,  1844,  iv.  458; 
value  of  property,  1845,  iv.  551 ; 
sale  of  miss,  estate,  v.  561 ;  local 
annals.  1846-8,  v.  639-40. 

San  Miguel  river,  named,  ii.  47. 

San  Nicolas  island,  natives  removed 
from,  iii.  360-1.  i 

San  Pablo,  Castro  at,  vi.  135;  murder  ! 
of    Berreyesa  and  Haroa  at,  v. 
171  4. 

San  Pablo  bay,  Fages'  expedt.  at,  L 
185;  explored,  1775,  L  2i(L 

San  Pablo  rancho,  ii.  594. 

San  Poscual,  pueblo,  iii.  628;  fight 
at,  1846,  V.  341-8. 

San  Pedro,  cannon  at,  left  by  Amer's, 
iL  2l0i  events  at,  1821-30.  ii.  564^ 
1831-40.  iii.  64Ij  Duhaut-Cilly  at, 
iii.  129:  closed  to  foreign  traders, 
1828.  iii.  l^i;  Padres  and  Hijaras' 
colony  at,  iii.  267;  Stearns'  opera- 
tions at,  iii.  375;  value  of  cxi>ort8, 
1840,  iv.  80i  Com.  Jones  at,  iv, 
322;  defeat  of  Mervine,  1846,  v. 
210  20;  Stockton  at.  v.  267i  de- 
piirturo  of  Stockton,  v.  4'.iO. 

San  Pedro  bay,  named,  L  99. 

San  Pedro  rancho,  L  662;  ii.  ufiS. 
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San  Pedro  river,  named,  ii.  47;  Mor- 
mon battl.  tight  with  wild  bulls,  v. 
485. 

San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  founded,  i, 

359;  massacre  at.  L  2ii2. 
San  Quentin,  vi.  51 1;  vii,  737-8. 
LU  Rafael,  founding  of  miss.,  ii.  316. 
329-31;    events   at,    1821-30,  ii. 
696-8;   1831-40.  iii.  715-18:  mis- 
conduct of   Padre    Mcrcado,  iii. 
323-4^  secularization  of.  iii.  346; 
arrest  of  Hartnell,   1840,   iv.  Mi 
value  of   miss,   prop.,    1845,  iv. 
551:  campaign  of,   1846,  v.  171; 
retreat  of  Torre,  v.  176;   sale  of 
miss,  estate,  v.  561 ;  local  annals, 
1846-8,   V.   669-70:    condition  of 
miss.,  1848,  vi.  21j  mention  of,  vL 

511.  aao. 

San  Rafael  rancho,  L  6Q9,  661-2;  ii. 
565. 

San  Ramon  valley.  Pages'  expedt.  in, 
L  IfiiL 

•San  Ruperto,'  ship,  ii.  251,  2QL 
San  S.'ilvador  de  Uorta,  see  '  Alameda 
creek.' 

Sanborn,  F.  C,  member  stock  board, 
vii.  663. 

Sandels,  Dr,  'Visit  to  Cal.,'  1842-3, 
iv.  34^. 

Sanderson,  S.  W.,  biog.,  etc.,  of,  vii. 
235;  supremo  judge,  1863,  vii.  t^; 
reelected,  1865,  vii.  SliL 
Sandwich  islands,  trade  M'ith,  1847-8, 
V.  510, 

Sanitary  commission,  contributions 

to,  vii.  225x 
Santa  Ana,  town,  mention  of,  vi. 
522. 

Santa  Ana  rancho,  ii.  565. 
Santa   Anna,  Pres.,  instructions  to 
Figueroa,  iii.  270;  otH  acts  in  Cal. 
affairs,  l»41-3,  iv.  285.  3:W  7,  360, 
380;  precautions  ag  st  filibusters, 
1853,  vi.  632. 
'  Santa  Apolonia,'  ship,  iii.  S2. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cabrdlo  possibly  at, 
L  72;  founding  tlelayed,  L  377-8; 
gov.  inspects,  1782,  i.  .378;  founded, 
L  422-4;   conversions  at,   1790,  i. 
424;  events  at,  1783-90,  L  462-6; 
1791-1800.  L  065  73i  1801-10,  ii. 
116-21;  1811-20,  ii.  358-65;  1821- 
30.  u.  570-8:  1831-40,  iii.  (U9- 58: 
plan  of  presidio,  L  464;  Vancouver 
at,  L  521 ;  execution  at,  1794,  L 
638-40;   school    at,   1795,  i  643i 
map  of  dist,  1800,  L  667-  18.30,  ii. 
57/;  earthquake  at,  1806,  ii.  ^ 
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1812,  ii.  201j  1821,  ii.  443;  Bou- 
charil'fl  Bliip  at,  ii.  2^7-40;  smug- 
gling a<Iv(>aturti  at,  ii.  440  1 ;  oaUi 
to  Mex.  empire,  1822,  li.  4.')2:  re- 
volt of  Inils.  at,  1H24,  ii.  r):>0  in- 
dustrius  at,  ii.  Giio;  avunt.  at,  ii. 
67G;  revolt  at,  182<J,  iiLTG-U;  Pa.lre 
Martinez  arrested,  iii.  98;  revenue, 
1826,  iii.  lili  Ihihaut-Cilly  at,  iii. 
129;  ship  built  at,  IS29,  iii.  139i  Fig- 
ncroa'a  remains  removed  to,  iii. 
205;  secularisation  of,  iii.  ."Ufi; 
favors  peneral  junta,  1S36,  iii.  484. 
491;  Alvarado  rec'd  at,  iii.  492; 
election  at,  1 8.37,  iii.  MC>:  plan  of, 
iii.  .')(>(>-8;  Castro  retires  to,  iii. 
521;  failuteof  attack  on,  1838,  iii. 
650;  Hicht  of  Carrillos,  iii.  669; 
gov.  and  gen.  at,  1839,  iii.  579-84; } 
Carrillo  cou-spiracy,  1840,  iii.  606-7;  , 
foreigni-rs  arrested,  1 S40,  iv.  15; ' 
value  of  exports,  1840,  iv.  SOj 
hcailquarters  otter-hunting,  iv. 
209;  •  Cyane  '  sent  with  despatches 
to,  iv.  Jill;  Com,  Jones  meets 
Michel torena  at,  iv.  321  2;  recep- 
tion of  BiHhop  Garcia  Diego  at, 
1842,  iv.  3:V2  3;  cxithcdral  com- 
menced at,  1842,  iv.  335;  miss,  re- 
stored to  friars,  1843,  iv.  369;  con- 
dition of  mins.,  iv.  421 ;  opened  to 
coasting  trade,  1844,  iv.  131;  revolt 
at,  lMr>,  iv.  541-2;  value  of  miss. 

()roporty,  1845,  iv.  550;  miss, 
eased,  1845,  iv.  553;  consejo  coun- 
cil at,  1840,  V.  65  71;  Lt  Talbot  in 
comd  of  garrison  at,  1846.  v.  287; 
Talbot  nuita,  v.  316-17;  Fremont 
and  battl.  at,  v.  376;  Fremont's 
march  from,  v.  399;  Stov.  regt  at, 

v.  513;  miss,  estate  rented,  v.  5.')8; 
sale  of  miss,  estate,  v.  561,  632. 
fears  of  revolt  at,  1847,  v.  584-6; 
local  annals,  1846-8,  v.  630-5;  min- 
fctrcl  performances  at,  1847,  vi.  243; 
mention  of,  vi.  522:  pueblo  lands, 

vi.  567 ;  name,  vii.  437;  R.  R.  con- 
test at,  vii.  594-5;  school  at,  1850, 

vii.  m 

Santa  R&rbara  channel,  villages  on, 
L  47-9:  to  l>e  occujiied,  L  3.'i5. 

Santa  Hdrbara  countv,  hist  of,  vi. 
5t'2-.^ 

Santa  Cat^ilina  island,  named,  L  99; 
population,  ]«  100;  inhabitants  of, 
li.  2^  proposeil  niisw.,  ii.  33;  otter- 
hunting  at,  1807,  ii.  S4» 

Santa  Clara,  founded,  L  305-6;  lay- 
ing cornor-atone  of  church,  L  351 : 
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Serra's  last  visit,  L  409;  new  church 
erected,  474;  events  at,  1783-90.  L 
474-7;  1791-lSOO,  L  722  5;  1«01- 
10.  ii.  136-7:  181 1-20.  ii.  377i  1821- 
30.  ii.  (kX)  2;  1831-40,  iii.  726-8; 
r<'c«'ption  oT  Vancouver,  L  511; 
Ind.  plot  at,  1805,  ii.  35;  visited  by 
Kotzebue,  1824.  ii.  523;  Duliaut- 
Cilly  at,  iii.  129;  In.l.  revolt  at, 
1835,  iii.  362;  Ramirez  arrest-^'d  at, 
iii.  525;  marriage  of  .Alvarndo,  iii. 
693;  secularization,  iv.  47;  Ind. 
outrage  at,  1840,  iv.  76;  restored 
to  friars,  1843,  iv.  369;  value  of 
miss,  property,  1845,  iv.  5.1 1 ;  Oen. 
Castro  at,  1846.  v.  1(>5;  battle  of, 
1846.  V.  :^8()-3;  sale  of  miss,  or- 
chard, v.  561 ;  local  annals  of, 
184<}-8,  V.  665-7;  mention  of,  vL 

Santa  Clara  county,  exploration  of, 
1772,  L  184-7;  name,  etc.,  of,  vii. 
438;  hist  of,  vi.  524-5. 
Santa  Clara  valley,  Fages*  expedt.  in, 

1772,  L  IM. 
Santa  Clara  and  Pajaro  Valley  R.  R., 
vii.  5iliL 

Santa  Cruz,  expedt.  lands  at.  1769.  L 
127;  founded.  L  493-5;  local  an- 
nals, 1792-1800,  L  495-8;  1801-10, 
iL  154-5;  1811-20,  ii.  387-90; 
1821 -,30.  ii.  025  6;  1831-40.  iii. 
693-6:  murtler  of  Quintana,  ii.  U>9; 
trouble  at,  1818,  ii.  242-5:  severe 
storm,  1825,  iii.  30]  foreign  ve.wls 
allowed  at,  iii.  127;  Ihihaut  Cdly 
at,  iiL  129;  secularization  of.  iii. 
346:  earthquake  at,  1840,  iv.  78; 
U.  S.  flag  raised  at,  1846,  v.  245-6; 
Protestant  services  at,  1847,  v. 
566;  annals  of.  1846-8.  v.  641-2; 
mention  of,  vi.  525;  name,  vii.  438. 
Santa  Cruz  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  a2iL 
Santa  Cruz  island,  Mex.  ctmvicts  sent 
to,  iii. 

Santa    Cruz    monntains,  Fremont's 
]     trip  acroi's,  1846.  v.  L 
I  Santa  Cruz  and  Fclton  R.  R.,  viL 
5flL 

'  'Santa  Eulalia,' ship,  ii.  203. 
Sant^i  Fe.  founded,  L  18;  <K'capie<l  by 
I     (>«n.    Kearny,  v.  3^t4;   march  of 
Mormon  battl.  to,  v.  478-«2. 
•Santa    CJertrudis,'    ship,  conveys 
[     Gov.  Romen  to  Cal.,  L  4^ 
Santa  Gertnulis,  rancho,  ii.  565. 
Santa  Inez,  founding  of.  1804,  ii.  28- 
29;   event*  at.   IStM-lO,  ii.  28-9; 
1811-20,    ii  36a-9;    1821-30,  ii. 
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681-2;  1831-40,  iii.  661^;  hemp 
culture  at,  ii.  179-81 ;  tartliquake, 
1812,  u.  2(Mj  Ind.  revolt  at,  1824, 
iL  528;  secularization,  iv.  46;  re- 
stored to  friars,  iv.  369;  ecclesias- 
tical seminary  at,  1844,  iv.  403, 
425-6;  condition  of,  1844,  iv.  421; 
value  of  property,  1845,  iv.  550; 
leased,  1 845,  iv.  553;  miss,  estate 
rented,  v.  558;  sale  of  misM.  estate, 
v.  561;  local  annals,  1846-8,  v.  1135. 

Sant-i  Margarita,  meeting  of  Pico  and 
t'a.itro  at,  1846,  v.  5li2. 

Santa  Marina,  E.  J.  de,  member 
stock  board,  vii.  668. 

Santa  Monica,  Cabrillo  anchors  in,  u 
71;  mention  of,  vi.  521-2. 

Santa  Paula,  town,  mention  of,  vi. 

Santa  Rosa,  settlement  at,  18.33,  iii. 
255-6;  murder  of  Cowie  and 
Fowler  near,  1846,  v.  160-2;  fight 
near,  1846,  v.  164;  mention  of,  vi. 
SOL 

'Santa   Rosa,'  Bouchard's  ship,  ii. 

Santa  Rosa  island,  Cabrillo  at,  L  72j 
granted  to  Carrillo,  iii.  681;  Ban- 
croft hunting  at,  1838,  iv.  IML 

Santa  Teresa,  campaign  of,  1844,  iv. 

'Santiago,'  ship,  Serra  returns  on,  L 
218  1 1>;  built  for  Cal.  service,  L 
224:  northern  voy.  of,  1775,  L 
241-3:  first  voy.  direct  to  8.  F.,  L 
296;  voyages  of,  1778-9,  L  228. 

Santiago  de  Santa  Ana  rancho,  hold- 
ers of,  1809.  ii.  lliL 

Santillian,  claims  of,  vii.  243-4. 

Santillian  claim,  mention  of,  vi.  561. 

Santo,  Bernardo  del  Kstplritu,  Bishop 
of  Cal.,  1818,  ii.  iLL 

*  Santo  Tomas,'  ship  in  Vizcaino's  ex- 
pedt.,  L  98. 

Sargent,  A.  A.,  congressman,  etc., 
18U1,  vii.  291-2;  defeat  of,  vii.  301; 
congressman,  1868,  vii.  331 ;  biog.,  | 
vii.  331 ;  mention  of,  vii.  547;  bill  ; 
of,  1861,  vii.  648;  in  R.  R.  aflfairs, 
vii.  561^  602,  615. 

Satayomi,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  5(KL 

Satiyomes,  Ind.  fight  with,  iii.  2SlL 

Sauzal  rancho,  ii.  615. 

Sauz.4lito,  Russ.  warehouse  at,  1836, 
iv.  16t;  *  Portsmouth  '  anchored  at, 
V.  156;  name,  etc.,  vi.  511;  men- 
tion of,  vi.  21. 

Savafje,  cxplor.,  etc.,  of,  1852,  vii. 
209;  death  of,  vii  210. 


J  also  the  Pioneer  Regitter,  vols.  II  to  V. 

Savage,  J.  D.,  mention  of,  vi.  515. 

Savage,  mine,  stocks,  vii.  071-2;  out- 
put, vii.  673. 

'Savannah,'  U.  S.  ship,  iv.  459;  v. 
199.  224,  253-4,  2'.H),  L»J5-6.  318. 
320,  226  L  4:tG. 

Savings  and  Loan  Society,  vii.  IM< 

Sawyer,  Judge  L.,  election,  etc.,  of, 
vii.  235;  biog.,  etc.,  of,  vii.  2.35-6; 
supreme  ju<lge,  1863,  vii.  304;  men- 
tion of,  vii.  577. 

Scala,  bibliog.,  ii.  6L  299. 

Schmimifll,  Henry,  member  stock 
board,  vii.  6iiS. 

Schorield,  fJen.  G.  M.,  in  command, 
1870,  vii.  112. 

Schwartz,  J.,  mention  of,  vi.  12. 

Scorpion  Silver  Mining  co.,  vii.  667. 

Scott,  A.  B.,  vii.  561. 

Scott,  C.  L.,  nominee  for  cong.,  1859, 

vi.  123. 

Scott,  I>r,  excitement  against,  1861, 

vii.  2SiL 

Scott,  L  M.,  biog.,  vii.  748. 

Scott,  Thomas  A.,  vii.  GO.*- 10.  61.^-15. 

Scott,  Win  A.,  vii.  7'it>  30. 

Scurvy,  ravages  of,  1769,  L  130-2;  on 

the  Juno,  1806,  ii.  (jL 
Sea-otter,  see  fur  trade. 
Seal  Rocks,  first  drive  to,  L  2.33-4. 
S<-aling,  vii.  JiL 
Seals,  see  fur  trade. 
Searles,  Nilefi,  vii.  590. 
Scars,  W.         8i>eech  of,  1863,  vii. 

Seawall,    Major  W.,   in  command, 

1851,  vii.  471. 
Secpe  rancho,  friars  object  to  grant, 

1817,  ii.  35L 
Secularization,    decree    of  Spanish 
cortcs.    181.3,    ii.  (CO;  decree 

forwarded  t«)  Cal.,  lf>.'l,  ii.  431 ; 
padres  offered  to  give  up  mi??8.,  ii. 
431 ;  policy  of  friars,  ii.  4-">l-5;  indi- 
cations of,  1823,  ii.  487;  legislature 
on.  1825,  iii.  17-18:  policy  of,  iii. 
100-2;  experimental,  iii.  102-4; 
Kcheandia's  plan,  iii.  105-6,  301- 
5j  approved  by  legislature,  iii.  106- 
7;  Kcheandia's  tlecrfce,  1831,  iii. 
184;  decree  of,  IS.U,  iii.  30;>-{);  at- 
tempt to  enforce,  iii.  307-8;  Imuran's 
comment-*,  iii.  .'UID-IO;  Fitfueroa'sre- 
port,  iii.  l^'^-)  31 ;  views  of  prefect  and 
pres.,  iii.  33.3-5;  eniancipntiim  ad- 
vised, iii.  33.'>  r>!  Figueroa's  policy, 
18.34.  iii.  .34I_:  Mex.  law,  iii.  342-4, 
Hi  jar  instructions,  iii.  .345;  regla- 
mento  in  practice,  iiL  346-7;  local 
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results,  iii.  350; 
ired,  lii.  34C,  353; 


missions  secular- 
views  of  poUres, 
iii.  347;  of  San  Diego,  1835,  iii.  C'iU; 
of  San  Luis  Key,  1834,  iii.  623;  San 

San 
Fer- 


111.  ti2 


07. 


Juan   l-'ap.,  Ib34,   

Gabriel,  1834,  iiL  643-5;  S 
nau.lo,  1834.  iii.  646-8;  SU  B4r- 
bara,  IS'U,  iii.  65<>-8;  S.  Buenavcn- 
tura,  1834,  iii.  SU  Ines,  ]8:^>, 
iii.  663i  Purisiiua,  18:M,  iii.  664  6; 
S.  Carlos,  DsH,  iii.  CkSQ-I;  S.  Luis 
Obispo,  iii.  681-3;  S.  Miguel,  1836, 
iii.  685i  S.  Antonio,  1835,  iii.  688; 
Soledad.  1835.  iii.  69Ii  JuaQ  Hau- 
tista,  18,'i5,  iii.  6'J2-.3.  SU  Cruz, 
1834  5,  iii.  693-6;  Dolores  miss., 
1834  5,  iii.  115;  Solano,  1834,  iii. 
720:  S.  Jose,  1836-7,  iii.  725^  Sta 
Clara,  18.37,  iii.  728;  completion  of, 
1845,  iv.  .'^■•m-.->3 

Sedgwick,  John.  vii.  .^HS. 

SelUy,  T.        biog.  of,  vii.  ISfL 

Sellers,  J.  A.,  death  of,  vii.  210. 

Semple,  Dr,  mention  of,  vi.  18,  261; 
pres't  of  conatit.  convention,  etc., 

1849,  vi.  289,  291,  295i  enterpriaes 
of,  vi.  42L 

Semple,  C.  D.,  mention  of,  vi.  497. 
Semple,  K.,  candidate  for  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, 1849,  vL  311;  gen.  of  militia, 

1850.  vi.  am 

Senate,  state,  organized,    1849,  vi. 

309-10;  m«ml>er8,  1849,  vL  309=111 
'  Senoriano,'  ship,  ii.  293. 
Sepdlveda,  D.,  mention  of,  1848,  vL 

79-80. 

Sergaa  of  Esplandion,  name,  CaL,  L 

m. 

Sericulture,  experiments  in,  vii.  31-3; 

premiums    for,    1864),    vii.  .32-3; 

failure  of,  vii.  32-3;  revival  of, 

1880-8,  vii.  2Q=A. 
Serrano,  Leonardo,  land  grant  of,  viL 

tkk). 

Sespe,  rancho,  ii.  566. 

Settlors,  arrivals  from  Mex.,  L  343-5; 
at  Colorado  miss.,  list,  L  359;  list 
at  L.  Angeles,  1706,  L  460-1. 

Settlers'  revolt,  causes  of,  1846,  v.  77- 
100. 

Seymour.  S.  H.,  biog.,  vii.  755. 
Sexton,  tin  disoov'd  by,  vii.  660. 
Shafter,  O.  L.,  nominated  supr.  judge, 

1859,  vi.  723;  biog.,  etc.,  of,  vii. 

2.'i5;  supreme  judge,  1863,  viL  304. 
Shanklin,  J.  W.,  surveyor-gea.,  1880, 

vii.  iiliL 

Shannon,  T.  B.,  congressman,  1863, 
vii. 


Shannon,  W.  E.,  del.  to  constit.  con- 
vention, etc.,  1849,  vi.  287;  speeches 
of,  vi.  292-5. 

•Sliark,'U.  S.  ship,  v.  199,  2QL 

Sharon,  Wm,  Pres.  Mining  co.,  viL 
674;  biog.  of,  viL  731. 

SharT>stein,  J.  R.,  supr.  court  judge, 
1880,  vii.  409i  18S9,  vii.  135. 

Shasta  canal,  construction  of,  1S5G, 
vi.  3fi5. 

Shasta  city,  mention  of,  vi.  364.  493. 
Shasta  county,  mining  in,  vi.  364-70; 

hist,  of,  vi.  492-4;  name,  etc,  vii. 

440, 

Shaw,  F.,  in  Honolulu,  1836,  iv.  L4L 
Sheep,  breeding,  nuinlier,  etc.,  of,  viL 
59  (K). 

Sheblon,  J.,  mention  of,  vi.  12. 
Sheldon,  N.,  biog.,  viL  753. 
Sheltun,  T.,  agric.  exhib.  of,  1851  viL 

Shepherd,  Prof.,  viL  717,  li^ 
Sherman,  VV.  T.,  arrival,   etc.,  of, 

1849,  viL  447. 
Sherwood,  J.  E.,  works  of,  vi.  117- 

Sherwooil,  R.,  viL  680. 

Sherwood,  W.  S.,  candidate  for  gov., 

1849,  vL  305. 
Shinn,  Lieut,  at  Ft  Point,  1861,  viL 

4C4  ■'»■ 

Ship  building,  by  Cortes,  L  2;  at 
Russ,  settlements,  1821-30,  ii.  6.39- 
40;  1848-«9,  viL  78-9.  749-50. 

ShTpfey,  A.  J.,  vii.  filiS. 

Shipments,  foreign  and  eastern,  viL 
105  9. 

Shipj^ing,  to  bo  admitted  to  port,  L 
21;;  arrival  of  transport  vessels,  L 
287;  movement  of,  1777,  L  310; 
1781,  L  351-2;  transport  vessels, 
1778,  L  328:  movement  of  trans- 
ports, 1783-90.  L  444-5;  arrivals, 
1796.  L  544;  1801,  ii.  2]  1803,  ii. 
10-17;  1807^0,  iL  83-4.  86,88,  93-€; 
1827,  iii.  125i  1828,  iiL  131j  1829. 
iiL  135]  1831,  iiL  363^  1832,  iiL  364j 
183.3,  iiL  365j  1834-5,  iii.  366;  1836. 
iv.  84i  1837,  iv.  88^  1838.  iv.  89; 
1840,  iv.  95i  1841,  iv.  209i  1842,  iv. 
339:  1843,  iv.  377i  1845,  iv.  561; 
1846-8,  v.  569^70;  arrivals  at  a 
Diego,  1793-1800,  L  G.'):>  4;  foreign 
vessels  on  coast,  1804-6,  iL  20-5. 
37-40;  maritime  affairs  and  contra- 
band trade,  1SI1  20;  ii.  267-93; 
visits  to  Mont.,  1811-20,  iL  382-3; 
vessels  on  coast,  1822,  ii.  473  7S: 
list  of  veaaela,  1824,  iL  518-20;  on 
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the  coast,  1825,  iii.  2.T  8;  1826,  iii. 
1  lili  marine  list,  lS2ti  iii.  14.')-9; 
18:{l-o.  iii.  381-4;  1841  5,  iv.  502- 
70;  183a-40,  iv.  U3,  l(K)-(i:  18415-8, 

V.  57(>-81:  at  S.  F.,  1849,  vi.  ir.7-8. 
Shipping,  statistics,  etc.,  vii.  121-9; 

coo-tt  ami  hay,  vii.  130--5. 
Shirlaud,  E.  D.,  hiog.  of,  vii.  758. 
Short,  J.,  vii.  filKL 
Short  Hairs,  party,  vii.  317-19. 
Shotw.  ll,  J.  Si.,  vii.  5S1L 
Showaltcr,  D.,  arrest,  etc.,  of,  vii. 

Shuck,  hihliog.,  ii.  ML 

Sicanl  flat,   gravel  mining  at,  vi. 

Siconiyomi,  Ind.  tribe,  iv.  3fi2. 
Sigourney,  J.  W.,  vii.  520. 
Sierra  Hutte  mine,  vi.  361 ;  vii.  642. 
Sierra  City,  mention  of,  vi.  4tlQ. 
Sierra  county,  mining  in,  1851  6,  vi. 

301 ;   creation,  etc.,  of,  1852,  vii. 

440;  hist,  of,  vi.  489  IK);  gold  mines 

of,  vii.  liiiS. 
Sierra  Ncvatla,  first  crossed,  1827,  iii. 

1<">7;  Donuer  party  in,  1840-7,  v. 

533  44 ;  contig.  of,  vii.  20-1. 
Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining  co.,  vii. 

lililL 

Sierra  Santa  Lucia,  named,  L  101- 
Sierra  Valley  and  Mohawk  K.  li.,  vii. 

m. 

Silk,  manufact.  of,  vii.  S2. 
Sillinian,  Pntf.,  report  of,  vii.  661. 
Silver  mining',  vii.  049  et  seq. 
Simi  rancho,  hist,  of,  grants,  i.  663;  ii. 

Ill,  3.>4.  565. 
Simpson 'm  Narrative,  iv.  220-2. 
Simpson,  A.  M.,  biog.,  vii.  187. 
Simpson,    tL   Lj,    'The  Emigrant's 

Guide  to  the  Gold  Mines,'  vi.  9L 
Sims,  Col  C,  mention  of,  vii.  4fi9. 
Sinaloa,  Jesuits  in,  L  19-20;  annals 

of,  1701-09;  L  2*.»-30:  recruits  from 

forCal.,  L  218;  enlistment  in.  1781, 

L  .-ui-g. 

Sinclair,  J.,  alcalde  of  Sutter's  fort, 
1847,  vi.  14i  rancho  of,  vi.  15;  mining  i 
operations,  1848,  vi.  73j  mention  o^  i 

VI.  27(L 

Sinton,  R.  H.,  mention  of,  vii.  454, 

608, 

Siskiyou  county,  name,  etc.,  vii.  441;  } 

hist,  of,  vL  494-5. 
Sitka,  Sutter  at,  iv.  12L 
'  Sitka, '  first  steamer  in  Cal.,  iv.  159; 

Skaggs  Hot  springs,  vii.  604. 
Slate  creek,  uiggiitgs  at,  vl.  2ilL 
Hist.  Cal.,  Vou  VIL  62 


Sloat,  Com.  J.  D.,  actions  in  conquest 
of  Cal.,  V.  199-251;  proclamation 
of,  1840,  vi.  2.^)0-8. 

Small-pox,  1828-9,  iii.  107  9;  among 
Inds,  1837  8,  iv.  7:i-4.  iiLL 

Smedes,       M.,  vii.  587. 

Smith,  Col  C,  com.  for  land  claims, 

v.  405. 

Smith,  Capt.  A.  J.,  at  San.  Fe,  1848, 

vii.  440. 
Smith,  C.  K.,  vii,  fifiS. 
Smith,  Joseph,  Mormon  colony  for 

Cal.,  1843,  iv.  342^  39a. 
Smith,  N.  T.,  asst  treas.,  etc.,  S.  P. 

R.  R.,  vii.  632-3. 
Smith,  P.,  contract  of,  1849,  vi.  215; 

mention  of,  vi.  670;  claim  against 

S.  F.,  1851,  vi.  m 
Smith.  Gen.  P.  F.,  gov.  of  Cal.,  1849, 

vL  272;  administr,  vi.  272-3;  with 

King's  ex  i>cd.,  1849.  vi.  2iiL 
Smith,  Gen.  P.  F.,  arrival  of.  1849, 

vii.  447;  at  Sonoma,  vii.  451 ;  in 

command,  1849,  vii.  471. 
Smith,  S.,  at  Bodega,  1840-8,  vi.  20. 
Smith,  S.  v.,  vii.  iiilQ. 
Smith's  landing,  see  *  Antioch.* 
Smuggling,  attempt  to  break  up,  ii. 

.30-7;  accusation  against  Bmdini, 

iii.  .371-3;  1830-10,  iv.  Slj  84.3,  iv. 

375. 

Sneath,  Richard  G.,  vii.  609. 

Snelling,  town,  mention  of.  vi.  516.. 

Snyder,  J.  R.,  del.  to  constit.  con- 
ven.,  etc.,  1849,  vi.  2H(>;  quarrel 
with  HublM,  18.12,  vi.  (iiilL 

Soaj),  manufact.,  etc.,  of,  vii,  93j  viu 

Society,  in  1748,  vi,  82-5;  component 
elements  of,  1849-50,  vi.  221  3: 
185O-80,  viu  099  702;  dress  and 
appearance,  vi.  221-5;  vii.  710, 
715;  traits,  vi.  22.'»  S;  vii,  714-15; 
moral  character  of,  vi,  22S  .K); 
diseases,  etc.,  vi.  231-2;  M-omen, 

vi.  2.32-5;  vii,  709-10.  715;  mail-day, 
vi,  2t^5-0;  housekeeping,  vi.  2.30; 
drinking  and  gamhUng,  vi.  237- 
41 ;  vii.  711-12;  hull  and  cock- 
fighting,  vi.  242;  the  drama,  etc., 
vi,  243  5;  vii.  712;  the  Sabbath, 
vi,  240;  amusements,  vii.  71 1-13; 
sport-s,  vii,  713;  education,  vu. 
710  23;  charity,  7aV7;  fraternal 
societies,  70<>-7;  houses,  vii,  710, 

Sola,  Gov.,  rule  of,  1814-21,  iL  208- 
4.30. 

Solano,  founding,  ii,  490-  500;  events 
at,  1824-30,  ii.  505-0;  1831-40,  iii. 
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Soto,  L.,  mention  of,  vi.  gjL 


710-23;  Hijar  and  Padres'  colony, 

itL  209.  278-9;  secularized,  iii.  353;  Soto,  R,,  mention  of,  vi.  iL 
value  of  miss,  property,  1845,  iv.  Sutovomes,  Inds,  exped. 
5aL  I     18:{9-40,  iv.  JA. 

Sulano  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  497-500;  ■  Si>ule,  bishop,  vii.  730. 


against, 


name,  etc.,  vii. 
Soledad,  founding  of,  L  498;  annals, 
1791-I80I).    498-500;    1801-10,  ii. 
152  3;  1811-20,  ii.  385-6;  1821-:«), 
ii.  tiJ2i  18:il  -40,  iii.  688-91;  death 
of  Arrillaga,  1814,  ii.  2(H-5;  sale  of 
mins.  e<itate,  v.  558;  local  annals, 
1SU>  8.  V.  IRL 
•Soledad,'  ship,  iv.  5.34. 
Soldiers  >le  nirdra,  meaning  of,  L  132. 
Soliliern'  relief  fund,  founding  of  the, 
vii.  '191. 

Solomon,  P.  L.,  U.  S.  marshal,  1857, 
vi.  ILL 

Soneto,  Ind.  trilw,  ii.  506. 

Sonoma,  first  visit  to,  ii.  331 ;  severe 
storm,  1825,  iii.  30]  Ramirez  and 
iirisouers  sent  to,  iii.  525;  pueblo 
laid  out,  1835,  iii.  294;  pueblo 
founded,  iiL  721 ;  iv.  164;  swearing 
to  the  ba.ses  at,  1843,  iv.  .359;  taken 
by  l>ear  fl  ig  party.  1846,  v.  101-21; 
affairs  at,  June- July,  v.  14.">  (>S; 
Merritt's  j)arty  at,  1846,  v.  1 10; 
arrest  of  Vallejo,  v.  171-13;  Fre- 
mont's   march   to,  1846,   v.  171: 


Fourth  of  July  at,  1846,  v.  178-9; 
U.  S.  flag  rai.se.l,  1846,  v.  242-3; 
events  at,  1846.  v.  296-8;  Stev. 
re^''t  at,  v.  514;  case  of  Alcalde 
Nash,  V.  608-10;  murder  at,  1847, 
V.  610:  local  annals.  1846-8,  v.  667- 
9i  condition  of,  1848,  vi.  20]  first 
dramatic  iK'rf<»rmance8  at,  1847,  vi. 
243;  mention  of,  vi.  507;  pub.  scliool 
at,  1851,  vii.  US, 
8ou(»ma  county,  hist,  of,  vL  506-8; 

K.  K.  builduiK  in,  1865,  vii.  589. 
Sonoma  valley,  descript.  of,  1848,  vi. 

Souora,  town  and  state,  mission  work 
in,  L  20-2:  annals  of,  1701-69,  L 
29  -30;  overland  route  from,  L  221- 
2;  eulistmeut  in,  L  341 ;  llight  of 
Flores  to,  V.  407;  name,  vi.  77;  dry 
<lii.';j;ini?3  of,  vi.  373;  a  minim;  cen- 
tre, vi.  374;  hist,  of,  vi.  469  70; 
tihbu.stering  in,  1851-7,  vi.  lifiidiiUi 

•Sonora, '  ship,  northern  voy.,  1775,  L 
•-'41  4. 

Sons  of  Temperance,  vii.  706. 
Sosa,  Ciutuuo  do,  cxped.,  1590-1,  L 
12. 

Soto,  F.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vL  10. 


Soule,  F.,  aimals  of  S.  P..  L  Mi  on 
Ih-ake's  anchorage,  L  90]  mention 
of,  vi.  659i  vu.  313]  first  school 
law,  vii.  718. 
South  .\merica,  revolution  in,  ii.  22L 
Southern  Cal.  R.  R.,  vii.  liSa. 
South  Pacific  Coast  R.  R,  vii.  52L 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R,  incorporation 
of,  vii.  593;  aid  to,  vii.  594;  route, 
vii.  595-6;  land  grant,  vii.  596-7; 
purchase  of  S.  F.  &  S.  J.  R.  R.,  vii. 
598;  aid  asked,  vii.  598;  contract 
and  finance  co.,  vii.  599;  change  of 
route,  vii.  600;  proposals  to  S.  F., 
vii.  607-8;  T.  k  P.  R.  R.  co.,  vii. 
612-13;  affairs  of,  vii.  619-20;  Cal. 
Southern,  vii.  614;  Mussel  Slough 
troubles,  vii.  617-18;  system,  oper- 
ations, etc.,  vii.  617  ot  seq. 
Southern  Pacific  Branch  R.  R.  co., 

vii.  51)9.  615. 
S.  P.  &  N.  li.  R.,  aid  to.  vii.  55L 
Soquel,  mention  of,  vi.  i225. 
Spain,  need  of  northern  port,  L  112; 
policy  respecting  north,  L.  505-6; 
startling  events  in,  1808,  ii.  81;  Sp. 
constitution,  rec'd  in  Cal.,  1812,  iL 

Spaniards,  expulsion  of,  1827-9,  iii 

51-3.  95-8.  411L 
Spanish  bar,  yield,  etc.,  of,  vi.  73. 
Spanish  dry  diggings,  mention  of,  vL 

35£ 

Spear,  Mrs,  school  at  Sac.,  1851,  viL 

IIL 

Spear,  N.,  vi.  164. 

Si)ecitic  contract  act,  passage,  etc.,  of, 

vii.  299-300:  attempted  repeal  of, 

1865,  vii.  317-18.  .321. 
Speculation,  prevalence  of,  vii.  1 68-70. 
Spence,  [).,  meml)er  of  legisl.  council, 

1847,  vi.  21ilL 
Spence,  E.  F.,  biog.  of,  vii.  184. 
Spencer,  J.  U.,  clerk  of  supr.  court, 

1887,  vii. 
Sperry,  Willanl,  vii.  aSfi. 
Sprague,   Senator,   mention  of,  vi. 

r>s6. 

Sprague,  R.  T.,  nominated  supr. 
jud^'e.  1859,  vi.  2^  biog.,  etc.,  of, 
vii.  'JM, 

SpreckeU,  Claus,  bioi».  of.  vii.  IQL 
Spring,  T.  W.,  biog.)  vii.  IfiS. 
Springs,  mineral  and  hot,  vii.  61)4-5. 
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Spring  V^alley  Water  cc,  viL  684. 

Spurgeon.  W.       biog.  of,  vii.  184. 
*!Spy,*  bhip,  iii.  2JL 

S(piattcrs,  effect  on  land  titles,  vi. 

53.')  (•).  :>71-'2. 
Stage  lines,  vii.  151-2. 
Stan<lanl  mine,  vii.  053. 
Stanford,  L.,  nominee  for  gov.,  1859, 

vi.  72'^;  vineyard,  vii.  48;  stock- 
fann,  viL  58;  gov.  I8GI,  vii,  2*J1 ; 
senator,  1880,  vii.  431;  biog.,  etc., 

vii.  532,  545;  pres't  Cent.  Pac  R. 
R.,  1801,  vii.  ;">44;  acts  approved 
by,  1803,  vi.  555  6:  R.  R.  affairs 
of,  vii.  544.  5^  'Ji^  5^1  505, 
507.  580.  59'J,  003,  012.  032-3;  u mv^ 
vii.  720. 

Stangroom,  M.  M.,  vii.  552, 
Stanislaus  City,  mention  of,  vi.  51.T 
Stanislaus  county,  hiot.  of,  vi.  514- 
15;  creation,  etc.,  of,  1854,  vii.  441. 
Stanislauc  river,  mining  on  the,  1848, 

vi.  75-80;  gold  deposits  on,  vl  373. 
Stanislaus  and  Mariposa  li.  R.  co., 

vii.  5fia. 

Stanton,  James,  vii.  0.38, 

Staples,  D.  J.,  biog.,  etc.,  vi.  739;  vii. 

IIL 

•Star  of  the  VVest,'  ship,  iv.  555.  502. 
•Starling,'  Eng.  niau-ot'-war,  iv.  142, 
1 45. 

Starr,  A.  D.,  vii.  5S2. 

State  Agricultural  society,  hist.,  etc., 

of,  vii.  r.3-4. 
State  normal  school,  vii.  720. 
Stannard,  E.  O.,  vii.  OQL 
Steam  engine,  first  in  Cal.,  1843,  iv. 

m 

Steamer,  first  in  Cal.,  v.  575-81. 
Stearns,  Abel,  vii.  660. 
Stebbins,  Rev.        vii.  3\3^  730, 
Steele,  Frank,  vii.  590. 
Stephens,  J.        biog.,  vii.  185. 
Stephens,  L.,  the  Panami  R.  R.,  vii. 

5:iiL 

'Sterling.'  shin,  v.  296,  .35L  132. 
Stouart,  W.  M.,  mention  of,  vi.  278; 

candidate  for  gov.,  1849,  vi.  .305. 
Stcven-j,  delegat*;,  the  Phil.  R.  R. 

convention,  1850,  vii.  514. 
Stevens,  Charles,  vii.  5110. 
Stevens,    Elisha,  party  of,  to  Cal., 

1844,  iv.  .345-8. 
Stevens,  IL  P.,  in  Honolulu,  1830,  iv. 

ML 

Stevenson,  A.  M.,  vii.  S2Q. 
Stevenson,  Col  J.  D.,  raises  N.  Y. 
vols,  V.  499. 


Stevenson  regiment,  raising  of,  and 

hist  in  Cal.,   1840^8,  v.  499  518; 

list  of  officers,  V.  .''>03^. 
Stewart,  Capt,  mention  of,  vii.  282; 

at  Ft  Alcatraz,  1801,  fii  4(>.3-4. 
Stillman,  on  l>rake's  voy.,  L  90. 
Stock-raising,    statistics,     1773,  L 

205-6;  17/4,  L  239j  1790,  L  388] 

statistics,  1791 -IHOO,  L  57L  021  3. 

650,  G5L  l>l2i  070^  ONO^  088.  090. 

713,  723;  1801  10,  ii.  104-0,  108» 

no,  US,  116,  121  3,  1.32.  137.  138. 

148.    141^    153,   154,    lOT,  181-3; 

181 1-20,  ii.  .340,  3iL         '250,  355. 

358,  304,  300,  308,  374,  375^  37L 

3Si  7^  390,  395;  1821-30,  ii.  652. 

554.  556,  567.  578.  .580-2.  595-6. 

599.  601  2,  on;,  r.ii).  020.  022.  024; 

18:;i  40,  iii,  Oilli  iMi  statistics  at 
S.  L.  Rey,  1831-40,  lii.  022^  at  S. 
Juan.  Cap.,  18,31-4,  iii.  620^    S.  J. 
BautisU,  18:il^,  iii.  mil  S,  Fer- 
nando,  1831  4,  iii.  (»40;  Sta  Bar- 
l>ara,  1831-4,  iii.  656;  S.  Buenaven- 
tura,  1831-4,  iii.  600;  Sta  Inez, 
1831-4,  iii.  001>;  Purisima,  1831  4, 
iiL  064i  S.  Carlos.  1S31  4,  iii.  G80j 
S.  L.  Obispo,  1831-4.  iii.  OSlj  S. 
Miguel,  1831-40,  iii.  084i  S.  An- 
tonio,  1831-40,  iii.  080i  S..b'.lad. 
1831-4,  iii.  09Ui  Sta  Cruz,  1831  2, 
iii.  693i  S.  Rafael,  1831-2,  lii.  710; 
Solano,  1831-4.  iii.  Tl^l  J"*** 
mins.,  1831  2.  iii.  724^  Sta  Clara, 
1831-2,  iii.  727j  slaughter  of  cattle, 
1784,  L  472i  of  pueMos,  ISOO,  L 
OOh  at  ranoho  del  Rey,  ISOO,  L 
('»S2  3;  .slaughter  of  horses,  1805, 
ii.  182;  superiority  of  Cal.,  ii.  418; 
in  Los  Angeles  <list,  ii.  558;  at  Rus- 
sian settlement,  1821  'M,  ii.  038  9; 
1821 -.'W,  ii.  008  9:  stat.  of  cattle 
at  mias.,  1831-5,  iii.  350;  Dolores 
miss.,  1831  4,  iii.  IHi  at  Sutter's 
fort,  1841  2,  iv.  228^  under  Span- 
ish regime,  vii.  1  -2,  53;  {>asturo, 
vii.  52;  after  the  gold  disct>v.,  vii. 
53-01 ;  droughts,   IS02-4,  vii.  53j 
cattle,  vii.  5.3-0;  hist,  of,  vii.  54-6; 
horses,  vii.  57  8;  mules,  vii.  58-9: 
sheep,  vii.  59-01 ;  couts.  vii.  00-1 ; 
swine,  vii.  61-2;  in  1889-90,  vii. 
746-7. 

I  Stocks,  mining,  gambling  in,  vii.  666- 
81 ;  exchanges  orgauizcd,  viL 
<i67-9. 

Stockton,  Commo4lore,  arrival  of, 
1840,  V.  25jj  rule  of,  1840,  v.  255- 
87;  controversy  with  Kearny  and 
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Fremont,  1847,  v.  411  32;  policy, 
etc.,  of,  1847,  vi.  'J.V.t 
Stockton,  founiling  of,  1848,  v.  674; 

vi.  lii  hist,  of,  vi.  4r>5  7:  C.  P. 
R.  K..  vii.  597;  early  schools  of, 

vii.  717. 

Stockton  Mining  company,  vi.  24. 
8U>cktoa  and  Cupperopolix  IL  U.,  viL 

Stoi-kton  and  lone  R.  li.  co.,  vii. 

S88-9. 

St<Kkton  and  V^isalia  R.  R.,  vii.  588. 
StotkwHll.  E.  R.,  vii.  r>S8 
Stone,  Rev.  A.  L.,  vii.  im 
Stouentan,  Gen.        with  King**  ex- 

p.d.,  1841).  vL  281i  R.  R.  couimia., 

ISSO,  vii.  409]  gov.,  188:},  vii.  4^ 

biog.,  vii.  421^  432. 
Stonewall  mint*,  vii.  641. 
•Stoniugton,*  whaler,  v.  318,  32£  327. 
Stoughton,  Juan,  Spauiith  consul  at 

Ho.iton,  ii.  liL 
Strentz#»l.  J.  T.,  hiog.,  vii.  741. 
Str<Mle,  C  B.,  mention  of,  vi.  477. 
Strong,  D.  W.,  tlirector,  Cent.  Pac 

K.  li..  1861.  vii.  544, 
Story.  \V.  W.,  123. 
Stoves,  manufact.  of,  vii.  QJL 
Stubbs.  J.  C,  vice  prest  S.  P.  R.  R., 

vii.  1232. 

Sturgis,  Bryant  h.  Co.,  trade  with  Cal., 

1822,  ii.  4IL 
Suarez,  C,  sec.  of  Cal.  junta,  1825-7, 

iii.  2. 

Suarez,    Padre  J.  M.,   mention  of, 

1S48,  vi.  18, 
Sublette,   party  to  Cal.,    1845,  iv. 

577-8. 

8ugar,  pro<luction,  etc.,  of,  vii.  36-7; 

manufact.,  etc.,  of,  vii.  SL. 
Suisun,  tight  with  Inds  at,  1810,  iL 

IH ;  mention  of,  vi.  499. 
Suinun,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 
Sullivan,  K.  L.,  vii.  .585. 
•Sulnliur,'  shin,  iv.  93.  142,  145. 
Sulphur  in  Cul.,  vii.  64>0. 
Sulpliur  blink  mine,  vii.  667. 
•Sultana,' Mhip.  ii.  213. 
Sulzbucli,  Rudolph,  vii.  58.5. 
Summit  mine,  yii.  6.")7. 
Sumner,  Gen.,  superseiles  Johnston, 

1861,  vii.  282i  gen.  order  of.  1861, 

vii.  290;  in  command,  1861,  vii. 

46L  471-2. 
Sunderhaus,  G.  IL  O.,  biog.,  vii.  681. 
Sunol  valley,  Fages*  cx^hhU.  in,  L 

1.S6. 

Superior  court,  officers  and  actions 
of,  1842-3,  iv.  2JiL 


Supply  system,  L  334. 

Supreme  court,  established,  iii.  605; 
reorganized,  1845,  iv.  531. 

Supuyomi,  Ind.  tribe,  iv.  363. 

Surveys,  coast,  progress  of  the, 
1849-59.  vi.  633-4;  appropriations 
for,  vi.  6.33-4;  1841-50.  vii.  1.16-7. 

Sutherlan.l,  J.  B..  the  PhiL  R.  R. 
convention,  18.50,  vii.  515. 

Sutherland,  T.  J.,  departure  of  Col 
Stevenson,  v.  .508- 10. 

Sutro,  A.,  biog.,  vii.  750-1. 

Sutter,  J.  A.,  settlements  founded  by, 
etc,  1839^,  vi.  12-15:  ranch*,  of, 
vL  15^  influence  of,  vi.  26;  null, 
etc.,  erected  by,  1847,  vi.  28^30; 
the  gold  discov..  1848,  vL  32-41; 
weakness  of,  vi.  42  -3;  attempt  to 
secure  title,  vi.  A'A-A;  mining  op- 
erations, 1848,  vi.  77i  career  and 
character,  vi.  97-107;  cantlidate 
for  gov.,  1849,  vi.  .305;  del.  to  con- 
stit.  convention.  1849,  vi.  285.  295; 
failure,  etc.,  of,  vi.  447;  industries 
promoted  by.  1839-48.  vi.  484; 
title  to  New  Helvetia,  vi.  562;  jr, 
mention  of,  vi.  447.  450. 

'Sutd.'  voy.  of,  1792,  L  506-7. 

Sutter  county,  name,  etc.,  viL  439i 
hist,  of,  vi.  488-9. 

Sutter  Crock,  Utwn,  mention  of,  vi. 
5LL 

Sutter's  fort.  Ind.  hostility  at,  1840, 
iv.  14;  settlement  of,  1839,  iv.  131; 
description  of,  iv.  l.'>2;  vi.  13,  94; 
naming  of,  iv.  133:  annals  of, 
1839^,  iv.  i:i4  progresa  at, 
1841-2,  iv.  226  40;  description  of 
fort,  iv.  227;  affairs  at,  1843,  iv. 
3ai  9i  CO.  for  Micheltorena,  1844. 
iv.  479i  affairs  at.  1845.  iv.  608-16; 
efforts  to  sell,  iv.  613;  Fremont  at, 
1846,  V.  3^  129,  185i  treatment  of 
Vallcjos  at.  1846.  v.  124-6;  (Jilles- 
pio  at,  v.  127;  U.  S.  flag  raised  at, 
1846,  V.  244  r>;  events  at,  1846-8, 
V.  298  .'Kfi,  675;  recruiting  at, 
1846,  V.  3:)9;  Mormons  at,  1847,  v. 
493-5;  relief  to  Donner  party,  v. 
6:i8-9:  arrival  of  uarty  at,  hL 

Sutter's  mill,  gold-hunting  near, 
1848,  vi.  48-Ji. 

Suttorville,  founding,  etc.,  of,  1846, 
vi.  15;  deacript.  t»l,  vi.  447. 

'  Susan  Drew,*  transport,  v.  511. 

Sns.-inville.  mention  of,  vi.  4M. 

•Suvarof,'  ship,  iL  210.  274,  306, 
223. 

Swasey,  W.  F.,  mention  of,  vii.  727. 
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Tctiania,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  iiiiL 
Telegiat»h  lines,  hist.  t)f,  vii.  154-(i. 
Tuinecula    raucho,    protest  against 

grant,  iii.  2iiL 
Tuinescal  mine,  vii.  GOO-1. 
Temple,  J.,  supr.  court  judge,  1887, 
vii.  4M. 

Tepehuane,  nii^aiou,  revolt  at,  1G16, 
L  15. 

Tepeliuanes,  conquest  of,  L  15» 
Tepic,  Graham  prieonera  at,  iv.  *2^)-3(). 
Territorial  Pioneer  society,  vii.  707. 
Terry,  H  S.,  speech  in  conventi»»n, 
etc.,  1S.VJ,  vi.  ?J4-J,         <luel  with 
Brodenck,  1859,  vi.  731-2;  trial  of, 
185G,   vi.    7.')0  -1 ;   vii.    'JtZ.'i-O;  ac- 
quittal of,  vii.  21 1-12;  election  of, 
1855,   vii.   220;    the  Hill-6haron 
case,  etc.,  vii.  4.T0-1. 
Tevis,  Lloyd,  vii.  5 SO. 
Texas,  independence,  v.  122. 
Texiis  Pacilic  R.         subsidy  askcil, 
vii.  5'.>5;  aid  from  S.    l>ie^o,  vii. 
596;  affairs  of,  vii.  609-10. 
Texas  &,  Cal.  Construction  co.,  vii. 

Tamariz,   F.  de  P.,  of  Cal.  junta,  |  Thom.w,    Admiral,   comd.   of  Eng. 


Swasey-To«l«l  Co.,  journey  to  Cal., 

1845,  iv.  57l>-7. 
*  Sweden, '  tran:i{K>rt,  v.  51 1. 
Sweet,  W.  B.,  Cal.  trade,  1822,  ii. 

475. 

Swectland,  mention  of,  vi.  ^8iL 

Swett,  John,  vii.  720. 

Swine,  raising,  etc.,  of,  vii.  61-2. 


Table  mountain,  mining  at,  1855,  vi. 
37:t-i. 

Taglo,  Lt  Ti.  p.  de,  scheme  for  colo- 
nizing, ISOI,  ii.  4^ 

♦Tagle,^  ship,  ii.  202-3.  268;  cap- 
tures the  Pedler,  1814,  ii.  27L  3QiL 

Tait,  Geo.,  vii.  120, 

Talbert,  T.  A.,  vii.  fm. 

Tallaut,  I).  J.,  mention  of,  vii.  IGl. 

Tallow,  trade  in,  1817,  li.  283i  1821- 
30.  ii.  609;  annual  Hhipincut,  iii.  641. 

Tamal,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 

'Tamana,'  ship,  visit  of,  1805  6^  ii. 
2JL 


1825-7,  iii.  3^  author  of  politico 
mercantile  plan,  iii.  6;   report  on 
Cal.  miss.,  iii.  1()9. 
Tanneries,  vii.  91-2. 
Tarahumares,  war  with,  L  lG-17. 
'Tartar,'  ship,  iii.  28. 
•Tasso,'  ship,  iv.         210,  319,  340. 
5.")8,  aiiiL 


rteet,  1842,  iv.  302-3. 
Thomas,  Capt.,  vii.  727. 
Thomas,  Lt-col   C,  com.    for  land 

claims,  v.  4<>3. 
Thomas,  Gen.  G.         in  command, 

1869,  vii.  412- 
Thonias,  L  K.,  in  Honolulu,  18.'K),  iv. 
14L 


Taxation.   1831-5,  iii.  379  80;  sUte,  ]  Thomas.  O.       the  S.  F.  R.  R.  ctm- 


1850-75,  vi.  604-22;  in  8.  F.,  18.50- 
7,    vi.    774-5;   exemptions  from, 
1866,  vii.   333;  of  Chinamen,  vii 
3.37  -45;  of  laml,  vii.  383  -4;  of  in- 
come-*,   vii.    ;W4  -5;    poll-tax,  vii. 
385;   of  railroads,  vii.  427-8;  co. 
and  state,  vii.  440-1. 
Tay,  G.  JL  &  Co.,  vii.  9L 
Taylor,  Dr,  vii.  720. 
Taylor,  C.  Lj  harbor  commiss.,  1863, 
vii.  3iM. 


vention,  1859,  vii.  543. 
•Tliomas  iL  Perkins,'  transport,  v. 
ML 

'Thomas  Nowland,'  ship,  iii.  99,  1 18. 
Thompson,  Major  DeWitt  C,  men- 
tion of,  vii.  4i  1. 
Thompson,  Waddy,  on  Jones  affair, 
1842,   iv.   311,  323-4;   actions  re 
immigration  to  Cal.,  iv.  ^iM)- 1 . 
Thornton,  J.  L>.,  KUpr.  court  judge, 
IHSO.  vii.  409i  1889,  vii.  7 :{.'>. 


Taylor,  Lt-col    J.  P.,   at  Fremont  Tikhnienef,  bibliog.,  ii.  314.  3 1 5.  (>40. 


trial,  v.  4.'><V 
Taylor,  Rev.  \Vm,  vii.  729. 
Taylorsville.  mention  of,  vi.  51 1. 


Tdfonl,  F.,  biog.,  etc..  of,  vi.  707. 
Tnninous  (li^gings,  vii.  654. 
Tin,  vii.  tHHi- 1 . 


Teacle,  1).  W.,  member  stock  board*  Tingley,  S«nator  G.  B.,  bill  intro<l 


vii.  t)68. 

Tea  plant,  attempt  to  cultivate  the, 

1855-70,  vii. 
Tecate  rancho,  plun<lered,  18.37,  iv.  68. 
Tehama  county,  mining  in,  vi.  36t; 


by,  18.'>2,  vi.  6r»5-6. 
Tinnin,  Senator,  vii.  622, 
Tinnin,  W.  J  ,  biog.,  etc..  vii.  375. 
Tirador,  adventures  of,  1848,  vi.  80- 
L 


hist,  of,  vi.  49(>-7;  organized,  etc.,  Titcomb,  C,  in  Honolulu,  1836,  iv. 
1806,  vu.  441-2.  1  lAL 
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Tithes,  refusal  to  pay,  1843,  iv.  373- 

Tlayacma,  Ind.  tribe,  iL 

Tobacco,  cultivation,  etc.,  of,  1854- 

79,  vii.  34  5. 
Toberman,  J.  R.,  biog.  of,  vii.  184. 
T(»bias,  lad.  chief,  iv.  22, 
TodJ,  Dr,  mention  of,  vi.  13. 
To<ld  valley,  mining  camp,  1849,  vi. 

TfHlos  Santos  bay.  Walker  at,  1853, 

vi.  aat  a. 

Tolitnd,  Dr  iL         biog.,  etc.,  viL 
720-1. 

Toledo,  Gov.  B.,  Cal.,  L  122. 
Tolcn,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 
Tomales,  mention  of,  vi.  51 1. 
Tomalea  bay.  Bodega  8  expedt.  at,  L 
'243. 

Toomcs,  A.  G.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vL 
10^17. 

Tompkins,  E.,  vii.  720. 

Topayto,  In«l.  tril>e,  ii.  SQfi. 

Toral,  Serra's  suggestions  submitteil 

Tonjuemada,  bibliog.,  L  ?6,  98,  152. 
Toro,  St^rrn's  suggestions  submitted 

to,  L  'JUiL 
Torre,  M.  O.  de  la,  rep.  in  congre«s, 

KS-24,  iii.  2. 
Towle,  Allan,  biog.  of,  vii.  03-i. 
Town  councils,  see  ayuntamientos. 
Tiiwne,  A.  N.,  biog.,  etc.,  vii.  597, 

032.  r.:u 

TowHsend,  J.,    town  laid  out  by, 

1849.  vi.  1114. 
Tozer,  ('.  \V.,  vii.  560. 
Tracy,  J.,  vii.  719. 
Trahern,  iL  VV.,  biog.,  vii-  747. 
Trappers,  early  expeds,  iii.  151-75. 
Tra«k,  Dr  Johii  B.,  vii.  li3lL 
'Traveller,'  ship,  ii.  2II»,  285-7.  382. 
Treadwell,  J.  1*.,  biog.,  vii.  -.'>< >. 
Treasure,  export,  etc.,  of,  1848-81, 

vii.  IIS 

Treaties,    Cahucnga,    1847,  vi.  25fi; 

GuadaluiMj  HiJalgo,  1848.  vL  21i2. 
Tres  Pinos,  mention  of,  vi.  i221. 
'Tres  Reyes,'  ship,  L  23. 
•  Trinidad,*  ship,  iv.  312,  318»  iML 
Trinidad  city,  hist,  of,  vi.  5U3. 
Trinidad  Ijay,  •  Lelia  Bj'rd  *  in,  ii.  22. 
Trinitlad  port,  named,  L  242. 
Trinity  county,  drawl>acks  to  mining 

in,  vi.  363-4;  mining  in,  vi.  365. 

370;  hist,  of,  vi.  500-0;  name,  etc., 

vii.  440. 

Trinity  river,  explor.,  etc.,  of.  1848, 
vL  364;  name,  etc.,  vi.  500;  ex- 


ph)ration  of,   1849-50,  vL  500-2; 

mining  on  the,  vi.  jij2=2. 
Trot,  Cal.  trade,  1822,  ii.  US. 
Truokee,  founding,  etc.,  of,  1863-4, 

vi.  4SiL 
Tubbs,  A.  L.,  biog.,  vii.  754. 
Tucson,  .Mormon  battle  at,  v.  485. 
Tulare,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  518. 
Tulare  county,  hist,  of,  vi.  517-18; 

creation  of,  1852,  vii.  209,  441. 
Tulare  valley,  discovery  of,  L  197: 

exploration  of,  1776,  L  270-7;  map 

of,  iL  49]  refuge  for  neophytes,  iu 

204;  visit  of  friars,  1816.  li.  327-8; 

rancherias  in,  1817,  ii.  3Cil-2;  cxped« 

against  Inds  in,  ii.  .^<5-<>. 
Tularea,  Cabot  explors,  1814,  ii.  325; 

Ind  rebels  defeatetl,  1824,  ii.  533-5; 

explorers  in,  1846,  v.  'i-3. 
Tuleburg,  see  Stockton. 
Tuliyomi,  Ind.  tribe,  iv.  20^ 
TuUy,  P.  B.,  biog.,  etc,  vii.  375. 
Tully.  R.  W.,  vii.  59Q. 
Tuolumne  city,  mention  of,  vi.  514. 
Tuolumne  county,  mining  m,  1S48- 

56,   vj.  373  6;   hist,    of,  vi.  515; 

name,  etc.,  vii.  440. 
Tuolumne  co.,  mention  of,  vii.  587. 
Tuolumne  river,  mining  on,  1848,  vi. 

Turner,  E.  D.,  vii.  229. 
Turton  &  Knox,  contractors,  vii.  530. 
Tustin,  W.  Lj  mention  of,  vii.  iHL 
Tuthill.  'Hist,  of  Cal..'  L  43-4,  90, 

92,  157i  ii.  176i  vi.  717. 
Tyler,  Pres.,  on  cession  of  Cal.  to 

Eng..  184.3,  iv.  382.  _ 
Tyler,  mention  of.  vii.  717. 
Tylers,  D.,  hist,  of  Mormon  battle,  v. 

477-80. 

Tyson,  Dr,  with  King  s  cxped.,  1849, 
vi.  2fiL 

U 

Ugalde,  Comd't  Gen.  of  R  provinces, 

Ugarte,   Gen.,  offl  actions   in  Cal. 

affairs,  1785-7,  L  401^  443.  448-9. 

451.  460.  479.  487,  QUO. 
Ukiah,  mention  of,  vi.  .508-9. 
Ulloa,  exped.  of.  1539.  L  L 
Ululato,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  50(>. 
Uinpqua  river,  J.  Smith's  trappers  at, 

iii.  mL 

Union,   town   (see    also   '  Areata '), 

mention  of,  vi.  504. 
Union  Consolidated  Mining  co.,  vii. 
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Union  mine,  vii.  639.  QiiiL 

Union  Mill  Mining  co.,  vii.  674. 

Union  PaciHc  K.  R.,  name,  vii.  528; 
charter,  etc.,  of,  vii.  528-33;  stock, 
vii.  528;  land -grant,  vii.  529;  char- 
ter, vii.  531;  Icgisl.,  1864,  vii.  550- 
2;  land-grant,  vii.  550;  bonds,  vii. 
550- 1 ;  construction,  vii.  569;  join- 
ing with  C.  P.,  1869,  vii  573i  con- 
Bolidations,  etc.,  of,  vii.  Ii22. 

Union  party,  mention  of,  vii.  291-2. 
295-6.  301;  mention  of,  vii.  307-^; 
measures  passed  by,  vii.  319-20; 
decadence  of,  vii.  327. 

Unitarians,  vii.  729. 

United  States,  '  E.\plor.  expcd.,' 
18:i8— 42,  iv.  242:  projects  for  annexa- 
tion, IV.  257-8;  offer  to  purchase 
Cal.,  iv.  299;  war  imminent,  1842, 
iv.  300.  600-3:  U.  8.  man-of-war, 
iv.  302-3,  31.3.  322;  actions  re- 
specting Com.  Jones'  affair,  iv. 
325-8;  report  <if  war  with,  1845,  iv. 
524;  schemes  of,  1845,  iv.  594-8; 
U.  S.  artillery  service,  1847,  v. 
SI 8-20;  congress,  actions  on  Cal. 
affairs,  v.  .V.t'J  (iOl ;  U.  S.  dragoons 
service,  1848-9,  v.  522-3;  eflect  of 
gold  discov.  in  Cal.,  1848,  vi.  114- 
21;  attitude  of,  etc.,  1846-7,  vi. 
252-5;  the  conquest  of  Cal.,  vi. 
255-7 ;  effect  of  the  admission  of 
Cal.,  vi.  344-5;  filibust.  expeds 
from,  1851-60,  vi.  582-603;  Ind. 
policy  of,  vii.  477-8;  railroads,  vii. 
498.  im 

Univer«ity  of  California,  the  new 
constit.,  1879.  vii.  392-3:  hist,  of 
the,  vii.  392,  644,  72Q. 

University  of  Southern  Cal.,  vii.  720. 

University  of  the  PacitTc.  vii.  721. 

University  college  of  S.  F.,  vii.  222. 

Urizar,  J.  A.  de,  address,  1787,  L 
40l_2. 

'UruD,'  ship,  iii.  213i  iv.  152. 

Ut4ih  lake,  crossed  by  Jedediah  Smith, 


III. 


Utinomanoc,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  506. 


Vaca,  Cabeza  de,  reputation  among 

natives,  L  L 
Vaca  Valley  &  Clear  Lake  R.  R.,  vii. 

589-90. 

Vacaville,  name,  etc.,  vi,  500. 
Vaccination,  Patties'  tour,  1829,  iii. 
168-9. 


I  V^aldes,  Serra's  suggestions  submitted 
I     to,  L  2UiL 

Valencia,  C,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi.  VSL 
Valencia,  Gen.  C,  admin,  of  pious 
fund,  1842.  iv.  33lL 

[  Vallejo,  A.,  dficial  of  pious  fund,  1809, 

1     ii.  liilL 

I  Vallejo,  J.  J.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi.  10. 
I  Vallejo,  M.  (J.,  private  archives,  L 
49;  'Hist,  do  Cal.,'  i.  55j  influence 
of,  184S,  vi.  20]  membur  of  logisl. 
council,  1847,  vi.  260;  del.  t*>  con- 
stit. convention,  1849,  vi.  '285;  Sos- 
col  claim,  vi.  562. 
Vallejo,  Major  S.,  mention  of,  vii.  470. 
Vallejo,  seat  of  gov't  at.  1851-2,  vi. 
3'22;  1852,  vi.  656;  1853,  vi.  674i 
rival  of  S.  F.,  vii.  685-6. 
Vallejo  &  Sonoma  Valley  R.  R.,  viL 
58iL 

Van  Lokeren,  A.,  vii.  MS. 

Van  Ness,  J.,  ordinance,  1851,  vi. 
759:  vii.  '229-30.  '245;  mayor  of  Sau 
Francisco,  1855-6,  vi.  767. 

Van  Nuys,  L  N.,  biog.  of,  vii.  252. 

Van  OrdcUj  S. ,  viL  587. 

'Vancouver,'  ship,  iv.  594. 

'  Vandalia,'  ship,  iv.  433j  v.  357. 

Vandcrbilt,  C,  mention  of,  vi.  140. 

Vargas,  gov.,  recouqufrs  N.  Mex.,  L 
liL 

V^assault,    F.,   claimant  for  rancho 

Camarita.s,  iii.  711. 
Vea,  A.  M.  <le,  CaL  representative, 

18*23,  ii.  4M. 
Vega  de  Pijaro  rancho,  granted,  1820, 

ii.  m 

Vegetables,  cultivation,  etc.,  of,  1851- 

89,  vii.  '27  :«>.  SlL 
Vehicles,  mauufact.  of,  1856-81,  vi. 

79-80. 

Ventura  county,  created,  etc.,  1872, 

vi.  523;  creation,  etc.,  of,  187*2,  vii. 

442:  petroleum  wells  of,  vii.  fiii2* 
'  Venus,'  ship.  iv.  147. 
Ver  .Mehr,  min.siouary,  vii.  729. 
Verdugo,  J.  ii.,  licensed  to  trade, 

IS'iO,  ii.  '^23. 
Verger,  liafael,  guardian,  oill  act8> 
^  lf72-8'2,  L  19-2-4.  32i2.  SIS. 
Vermeule,  T.  L.,  mention  of,  vi.  323. 
Vernon,  founding,  etc.,  of,  1849,  vi. 

4S8. 

Victor's  'Atchison  System,'  vii.  fi2Q. 

Victor,  J.  N.,  vii.  618. 

Victoria,  pres.,  orders  arrest  of  Sarria, 

iii.  liL 

V^ictoria,  gov.,  rule  of,  1831,  iiL  181- 
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•Victoria,'  ship,  iv.  '2'24. 
Vigilauteii,  tint  coininittoc,  1835,  iii. 
417  19;    proceetliiigs  aKaiiist,  iii. 
4'M  '2;  proceedings  of,  1851 -(i,  vi, 
741'  ."»4;   plan  of  h'dq'rs,  vi.  748; 


niLMl.il  of,  VI.  753. 
Vinci-nne!*,  U.  S.  explor.  ship,  iv.  213. 
Viueyardji,  at  S.  Jo8e  niiss.,  180G,  ii. 
139;  at  8.  Diego,  pro<luct.,  1839, 
iii.  G19;  at  S.  Miguel,  183(J,  iii.  685i 
at  miss.,  1844,  iv.  421 -'i. 
Visalia,  mention  of,  vi.  518. 
Visita^lor,  Hartnell  app't'd,  iii.  600; 

actions  of,  ls:i(;-4«,  iv.  57-8.  til -'2 
Viticulture,  hist,  of,  vii.  40-50.  744. 
Vizcaino,  exjKjd.,  1597,  L  13-14. 
Vizcaino,  Seliastiau,  voy.  of,  explor., 

100-2,  L  22=3. 
Volcano,  discovered  near  Sta  Birbara, 
L  40.'). 

*  Volgji,'  ship,  ii.  640, 

*  Volunteer,  ship,  iii.  85^^  .mi. 
Voorheeji,  W.  V'an,  meutiuu  of,  vi. 

687;  vii.  USL 
Voorman,  H..  biog.,  vii.  Sfi» 

*  Vulture,' ship,  iii.  HL 


Wages,  miners',  vii.  fiSD- 
Walielee,  C.  H^^  member  stock  board, 
vii.  tkkS. 

Wakelee,  IL  P.,  member  stock  board, 
vii.  (iiiS. 

Waldeuar,  Peter,  viL  fiiL 

Waldo,  W.,  whig  nominee  for  gov., 
185.3,  vii.  679. 

Walkinshaw,  Robert,  vii.  n."t). 

Walker,  James  D..  vii.  SiiLL 

Walker,  J.  P.,  del.  to  constit.  con- 
vention, etc.,  1849,  vL  2SL 

Walker,  W.,  mention  of,  vi.  589, 
character,  vi,  593.  600;  filibust.  ex- 
peds  of,  I85:MiO,  vL  .'i9.1-fi(>l). 

Walkup,  J.,  lieut-gov.,  1858,  vi  714. 

Walla  Walla«,  Inds,  troubles  with, 
1845,  iv.  544-5;  fears  of,  1846,  v. 
ML 

Wallace,  Attorney-gen.  T.,  mention 

of,  vi.  617. 
Wallace,  Judge  W.  T.,  biog.,  etc.,  of, 

vii.  m  - 

Walworth,  E.  B.,  mittionvy,  viL  730. 

Warner,  bibliog.,  L  44^^ 

Warner,  Capt,  deatli  of,  1849,  vii. 

449-')0. 

Warner,  W.  H^j,  mention  of,  vi.  447. 
Warren,  G.  R.,  defalcation  of,  viL  307. 


Warren,  Rev.  J.        vii.  729. 
•Warren,'  U.  S.  ship,  v.  254^  ^ 
287.  3S4. 

Warren  k  Son,  agric.  exhibs  of,  1852- 
3,  vii.  03. 

Warwick,  J.       speech  of,  1863,  vii. 


Washington,  pres.,  passport  from, 
for  Capt.  E.  Dorr,  L  ^SL 

Washington,  B.  F.,  collector  of  cus- 
toms, 1857,  vi.  711. 

'  Washington,' ship,  iii.  L22. 

Wasliington,  Fremont  court-martial, 
at,  V.  iiili^ 

Washington  guard,  mention  of,  vii. 
455. 

Washington,  mine,  vii.  657. 
Washoe  rlistrict,  mining  coa  in,  I860, 

vii.  m  i, 
Washoe  Gold  Sl  S.  Mining  co.,  viL 

Was-son,  Joseph,  vii.  644. 
Water,  rights  to,  etc.,  vii.  394,428-30. 
Waterman,  li.       mention  of,  vL  4!S^ 
Waterman,  R.  W.,  lieut  g<»v.,  1887, 

viL  434;  gov.,  vii.  434,  liiL 
Watkius,  tL  P.,  mention  of,  vL  SiiS. 
Watson,  N.  A.,  member  stock  board, 

viL  OiiiL 
Watson,  N.  S.,  vii.  587. 
Watsonville,  mention  of,  vi.  525^ 
Watt,  William,  vii.  mL 
Watts,  S.  T.,  vii.  5M. 
'Waverly,'  ship,  iiL  118,  130.  317. 

364. 

Waymire,  Jas  A.,  biog.,  vii.  735-6. 
Weaverville,  hist,  of,  vi.  alKL 
Webb,  S.  P..  mayor  of  San  Francisco, 

1854,  vi.  766. 
Webb  &.  Co.,  viL  638. 
Weber,  master  'Trade  Wind,'  vii. 

m 

Weber,  C,  mention  of,  vi.  24. 
Weber,    C.    M.,    founds  Tuleburg 

(Stockton),  etc.,  1848,  vL  U,  41i5. 
Weber  creek,  mining  on,  1848-9,  vi. 

74,  352=3. 
Wcberville,  founding  of,  1848,  vi.  Ii. 
Webster,  sec.,  on  conquest  of  Cal., 

1842,  iv.  300;  instructions  in  re 

Jones  aflfair,  iv.  325:JL 
Weeks,  J.  W.,  alcalde  of  San  Jo«^, 

1848,  vi  L 
Weil,  J.,  state  treasurer,  1880,  viL 

4()8. 

Weller,  C.  L.,  arrest,  etc.,  of,  1864, 

vii.  308-9. 
Weller,  J.  B.,  U.  S.  senator.  1852,  vL 

659.  662-3;  gov.,  1858,  vL  713-14; 
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bill  in  trod  by,  1805,  vi.  726i  bill 
reported  by,  1855,  vii.  5*26. 
Wellock,   W.,  career,  etc.,  of,  viL 
359-00. 

Wells,  Judge  A.,  election,  etc.,  of, 
1852,  vii.  •j'jft-l 

WeUs,  IL  S.,  the  S.  F.  R.  R.  conven- 
tion, 18oU,  vii. 

Wells,  T.  G.,  mention  of,  vii.  \SSL 

Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  transactions  with 
the  state  treasurer,  1850-7,  vL  618; 
express  business  of,  vii.  150-1. 

West,  M.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vl  20. 

West,  S.  N.,  vii.  fiS^ 

Westcott,  C'apt.  G.  C,  on  Riley's 
staff,  1849,  vii.  448. 

Western,  .1.,  vii.  719. 

Western  Development  co.  (see  also 
Contract  and  Finance  co.,  and  Pa- 
cific Improvement  co.),  organized, 
vii.  imtdL 

Western  Pacific  Railroad  company, 
organized,  etc.,  18(»2,  vii.  55< ;  aid 
to,  vii.  558;  Oakland  terminus,  vii. 
579 -SI. 

Whaling,  L  IMi  vii. 

Wheat,  yield,  etc.,  of,  1 850-88.  vii. 
2(3-8;  export  of,  vii.  ll>)-23.  UH, 

Wheatland,  mention  of,  vi.  4S7. 

Wheaton,  mention  of,  vii.  717. 

Wheeler,  Rev.  A.  C,  vii.  727  8. 

Wheeloek,  A.  A.,  vii.  717. 

Whigs,  convention  of,  1851,  vi.  6.')0- 
2i  18,52,  vi.  G70-1:  defeat  of,  1852, 

vi.  67 1-2. 

Whipple,  Lieut-col  S.  G.,  mention  of, 

vii.  470. 

Whisman,  J.  W.,  mention  of,  vi.  fi. 
Wliite,  T.  J.,  speaker  of  assembly, 

1^9,  vi.  ailL 
White  Snlplmr  springs,  vii.  664. 
Whiting,  C.  A.,  surveyor-gen.,  1849, 

vi.  an. 

Whitney,  A.,  railroad  scheme  of,  vii. 

501-7;  R.  R.  scheme  of,  vii.  hXl- 

18;  mention  of,  vii.  5ZiL 
Whitney,  J.  D.,  geologist,  vii.  636. 
Wicks,  Rev.,  mention  of,  vii.  718. 
Wicks,  M.  L.,  biog.,  etc.,  vii.  8-9. 

707. 

Widney,  J.  P.,  biog.  of,  vii.  250. 
Widney,  R.  M.,  biog.  of,  vii.  ii50. 
Wieland,  John,  biog.  of,  vii.  IHL 
Wilkes,  works  of,  L  40. 
Wilkes'  expedition  in  CaL,  1841,  iv. 
240-2. 

Wilkes,  Capt.  C,  mention  of,  vii. 
508. 

Wilkes,  G.,  advice  to  Brixierick,  1850, 


vi.  662]  project  of,  1863,  vi.  676; 
R.  R.  scheme  of,  vii.  i202. 

Willamette  Cattle  co.,  actions  of, 
1837,  iv.  85-7. 

Willcutt,  J.  L.,  vii.  633. 

Willey,  S.  ILj  chaplain  to  constit. 
convention,  1849,  vi.  290;  school  at 
Monterey,  1849,  vii.  717;  mention 
of,  vii.  I2L 

Williams,  T.  nominee  for  attor- 
ney-gen., 1859,  vi.  723;  bicg.,  vi. 
72.3;  suggestions  of,  1859-60,  viL 
24H-9. 

Williams,  Virgil,  vii.  722. 
Williams,  bibliog.,  L  57 1 . 
Williams,  A.  P.,  senator,  1886,  vii. 

4.32;  biog.,  vii.  432. 
Williams,  Rev.  Albert,  vii.  717,  721 
Williams,  D.  C,  member  stock  board, 

vii.  6tkL 
Williams,       vii.  640. 
Williams,  H.  B.,  vii.  aSfi. 
Williams,  J.  8.,  mention  of,  1848,  vi. 

12. 

'  Wm  Thompson,' ship,  iii.  364. 
Willis,  Rev.  E.  J.,  vii.  m 
Willis,  I^  at  Mormon  island,  1848,  vi. 
41L 

Willis,  S.,  at  Mormon  island,  1848,  vi. 

4K-9. 

Willow -ware,  manufact.  of,  vii.  80  1 . 
VV'^ilmington,  mention  of,  vi. 
Wilson,  tL  C,  biog.,  vii.  741. 
Wilson,  Judge,  assault  on,  1852,  viL 

210-11. 
Wilson,  J.  D.,  vii.  668. 
Wilson,  James,  vii.  6.54. 
Wiinmer,  P.  L.,  mention  of,  L  30-1. 
Winilmill,  at  Roso,  1816,  ii.  416. 
Winder,  Capt.,  vii.  640. 
Wine,  pro<lnct,  quality,  etc.,  1850- 

89,  vii.  44  9.  74.3-5. 
Winlack,  Miss  J.  B.,  vii.  718. 
Winn,  W.  M.,  gen.  of  militia,  1850, 

vi.  aia. 

Wisconsin  Hill,  mining  camp,  vi.  355. 
Wise,  J.       biog.,  vii.  187. 
Wise,  minister,  indiscreet  speech  of, 
1846,  V. 

Witlierbv,  O.  S.,  biog.  of,  vii.  1S3. 
Wolfskili,  J.  R.,  rancho  of,  1842-8, 
vi.  LL 

Wo(m1,  L.  K„  expcd.,  etc.,  of,  1849, 
vi.  501-2.  C 

Wood,  W.  G.,  report,  etc.,  of,  vii.  177. 

Wood,  W.  W.,  •  Wandering  Sketches,' 
I     iv.  452-3. 

Wood  creek,  mining  on,  1848,  vi.  76-7; 
1    gold  deposits  on,  vi.  373. 
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Woo»ll)ri»lgc,  Kev.  S.,  vii.  727. 

\Voo(ll>riilge,  town,  mcutiou  of,  vi.  513. 

W«M>dlaiiil,  town,  mention  of,  vi.  4U9. 

Woods,  L  C,  Adatiu)  &,  Co. 'a  failure, 
vii.  ITl  f). 

Woodf»,  Mrs,  Rchool.  1850,  vii.  717. 

Woodsifle  mine,  vii.  IMQ. 

WtMMlville,  mention  of,  vi.  .51 8. 

WotMlward's  gardens,  vii. 

Wood  worth,  Senator  S.  E.,  mentioa 
of,  vii.  im 

Wool,  CJon.  J.  E.,  anpersedea  Hitch- 
cock, 1853,  vi.  595;  in  conimand, 
1H.V4,  vii.  402^  112. 

Wtml,  prowth  of  industry,  etc., 
1855-80,  viL  59-Gl;  manufact.  of, 
vii.  SaL 

Wool-pulling,  vii.  22.. 

Working  men  8  l>arty,  organized, 
1877,  vii.  3.")5;  principles  of,  vii. 
355  G;  progress  of,  vii.  301-2;  the 
new  constit.,  1878-9,  vii.  372-4; 
election  of,  1879,  vii.  408-1 1. 

Workiuguien's  trade  and  ialior  union, 
organized,  1877,  vii.  354;  resolu- 
tions of,  vii.  ^i.').!. 

Workman,  Wn»,  journey  of  party  un- 
«ler,  1841,  iv.  '2HV  H. 

Works,  J.  I>j  Bupr.  court  judge, 
1889,  vii.  735;  biog.,  vii.  7.'^. 

Wozencraft,  O.  M.,  del.  to  constit. 
convention,  etc.,  1849,  vi.  287; 
Ind.  agent,  1850-2,  vii.  482-5. 

Wright,  (len.  T.  F.,  mention  of,  vii. 
4()9;  in  commaiitl,  1801,  vii.  471. 

Wrijfht,  Gen.  <«.,  supersedes  Sumner, 
1801,  vii.  284-5;  measures  of,  vii. 
289  90:  measures  of,  vii.  301;  at 
Ft  Reading,  1852,  vii.  401 ;  in  com- 
mand, 1801,  vii.  472. 

Wright,  (j.  W.,  represent,  in  con- 
gress, 1849,  vi.  3UiL 

Wright  k  Co.,  mention  of,  vii.  ISSL 

Wyatt,  Blacklmrn,  vii.  040. 

Wyatt,  Rev.  C.  B.,  vii.  7^ 

Wyllie,  R.  C,  colony  scheme,  184.3, 

iv. 

X 

Xucu,  native  town,  L  72, 


Yalesumnes,  Ind.  tribe,  iv. 
Yamajabs.  Ind.  tribe,  L  221. 
Yaiie/.,  Gen.,  defeats  Raousaet,  etc. 
1854,  vi.  iiiLL 


Yankee  Hill,  mining  camp,  vi.  211. 
Yankee  Jim's,   name,    etc.,  vi.  73, 

483  - 1 ;  mining  camp,  1849,  vi.  355. 
Yankee  Silver  Mining  co.,  vii.  007. 
Yanofski,  actions  in  re  loss,  colony, 

1820,  ii.  318 
Yanonalit,  IniL  chief,  L  377. 
Yellow  Jacket,  mine,  vii.  073. 
Yeomet.  town,  mention  of,  vi.  iiUL 
Yerba  Buena,  name  tiri>t  applie<l,  ii. 

590;  settlement  at,  1840.  iii.  708- 

10;    survey    of,    iii.    711;  name 

changed  to  San  Francisco,  vi.  Lg5i 
Yerba  Buena  ifllanil,  R.  R.  designs 

on,  vii.  581^  001-2 
Ygiiacio,  mine,  vii.  QoL 
Y«tlo  city,  mention  of,  vi.  1^ 
Yolo  county,  hist,   of,    vi.  497-9; 

name,  etc.,  vii.  439;  R.  R.  land 

grants  in,  vii. 
Yol<»s,  Inds,  Vallejos  cxpcdt  against, 

Ihlio,  iii.  31IQ. 
Yoloytoy,  Ind.    tribe,  treaty  with, 

18;iG,  iv.  IL 
Yorba  rancho,  ii.  253. 
*  Yorkt<»wn,'  ship,  iv.  38^  313. 
Yorva,  T.,  rancho  of,  1848,  vi.  LL 
You  Bet,  camp,  mention  of,  vi.  480. 
Young,  Brigham,  plan  to  occupy  Cal., 

1840,    V.    470-1 ;    raises  Mormon 

battl.  for  Cal.,  v.  ITl^  476,  478^  4S1. 

497  8. 

Yount,  G.,  mention  of,  vi.  12. 

Yountbville,  mention  of,  vi. 

Yreka,  hist,  of,  vi.  494-5. 

Yuba  city,  hist,  of,  vi.  488-9. 

Yuba  county,  mining  in,  1850-6,  vL 
358  00;  hist  of,  vi.  487-^.  name, 
etc.,  vii.  439i  R.  R.  aid,  vii.  5SL 

Yuba  R.  R.  CO.,  vii.  586. 

Yuba  river,  mining  on,  1848,  vi.  72; 
1850  6,  vi.  35L  352. 

Yumas,  clamorous  for  missionaries,  L 
353;  disgust  of,  L  357;  massacre 
by,  i  302-4;  efforts  to  punish.  L 
305  71;  captives  ransomed,  L  307: 
remain  in«lependent,  L  370:  raidj 
of  the,  1849-50,  vii.  481-2.  ISfi. 


Z 


Zacatecaftos,  arrival  of,  1833,  iii.  318- 
20;  troubles  with,  iii.  321 ;  support 
Carrillo,  1837-8,  iv.  47i  repuUtion 
of,  iv.  ilo. 

Zacatecas,  arrival  of  friars  from,  iv..371. 

Z^icloMi,  Ind.  tribe,  ii.  50(). 

Zampay,  Ind.  chief,  iv.  22i 
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